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T&volutfon*-- \n  Uft  formation  of  tho  Confeder- 
acy and  the  CcMisittvitiun— iti  the  nob  !/•  <vr>~ 
triburioo*  vf  inivlkt't  and  valor  which  Aik  has 
made  to  lift  capita!  oF  the  ♦nunitry  —in 

m thetonminp 

pause  —by  the-  r off  hettum t*  of  lun  ^H.ietT— bv  lift 
polish  of  her  |ftoph^~t life  p«oeral  propriety  of 
her  tastes — her  lofty  nioml%  ami  warm  hospiiki* 
ity.  She  hux  her  faulty  no  iloubt,  but  wjrft 
ihcw*  w©  have  nothi u£  tu  do*.  Wo  liafo  no 
pleasure  in  fault-finding  or  fault  ^seeking,  *ud 
regard  with  more  tfiifttwiiritt.  the  more  gonftl 
nccufiutftn  of  distinguishing  only  trim r is  exeeV 
lent  in  the  people;  r.m  a a sin  h t fu  1 dry  vft  trig' 
required  to  ruopTiu^  oidy  the  more  noble  elmr- 
aoteri  stive  of  the  animal  whom  we  syufti  li <t‘  *ili 
the  eacutcheuxu  rcftetiYvg  all  the  baser  one  $ from 
coed  deration* 

Ecmndod  nmler  peculiar  etrtuniMancos,  mft 
juncture  fojf  thorked  transition  in  European  af- 
fairs under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  most 
emitncint  umoug  the  British  nobility,  and  suit* 
taken  under  the  inm edit* to  pitrtiw  tbft 
of  the  i 'rmyft  thn  eolotly  of  South  Carolui/t^.q 
which  Charleston  was  at  that  period  the  v$r\ 


V?  '%rftfc/of ft* \ e eneft  n eeuasat? ly,  m a rkeii 
fbjaitfnr*  vf  huh  vitality,  and  thtt6v  <vill  be  found 
n>  ilftstrate,  in  degre*'v  tho  chamctori*iioft 
otahe  poppk  by  whom  thv^'  hnve  ftten  founded; 
and  by  whom  they  uru  maintained.  «Ai)  of  our 
American  eiriea  may  l>o  thus  distinguished,  each 
having  its  local  atmosphere  and  aspuet;  and  we 
propose,  for  the  benefit  uf  owr  readers,  to  da- 
guerreotype the  most  salient  ot  those  which  must 
com  mend  thoiruselrtft  to  our  curiosity.  It  m 
happens  that  oar  artist  lms  possessed  himself  of 
the  South  tamdiim 

— Tor  po^ntarion  to  the  public 
<>ru  3*  u .hit Wily  a matter  of 

ctefee  ihat  he  Kaa  done  xn*  though  we  xhoitid 
geanftly  quarrel  ^ith  him  eyeji  hfti  it  been  so  v 
fb^  though  WC  vithoift'  ft*r  eonsbrs  arid  no- 
cu#£t?V  ClMrhv.vm  is  confusedly  one  of  the 
fworHc  vitic*  of  the  South,  if  not  of  the*  loft  m, 
*0*1  jf*  eomhftnded  tx>  out  regards;  % a fifth- 
*and  ^f^mfcvowldcnttiony.  She  .ha*  fcfteb  dhft 
Hn#ri*ht*f  by  her  early  a?ad  active  shun5*  in  our 


&t<htilv$i  to  Xtt  of  Ovayrw,  In  tiftytour  \S&k-Wr  qatf  Xbv&ftn.-  itt  Oie  Clcrk^  OflOta  vf  ttuvlift 

niei ti*  hx^  r?m\era  York.  ; ; -,-’i  y - . 
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amd— WA*  always  a rouch-&TOrcd  province of  ; ho.rtfw  j from  tK;  practice  in  all  the 
the  mother  ccnnjtt^K  The  richness  tmd  vutoeof  . town*,  wherr  xiitght  ihake  ^iid^ ^vitK  v/iur 

her  jurodut  ts  furnished  reasons  why  i vwcvt di$a rt  — may proceed  tojiJovmg  familiarity 

she  should  be  &f flir  - with  her the  Btreet  from  your  ina* 

mostly  Brit isb.Htcr  native  sous  of  numly  were  - turd 

Sent  to  jpritiin  lor  cHlmmhior* ; und  the-  iriH;irit>e$  \ But  the  urgent  phio  and  policy  of  Chaliesfon 
between  the  pureot  state  ami  the  colony  tfCfc.f  need  not  h.-tre  become  a lav?  tut  it*  modem  j.op- 

thus  s*fend?red  dovhly  tenacious  inukln^  the  j uhulon.  ri  hc  old  city,  aciuidhig  to  the  orig- 
struggle  of  Xhm  a tenth  of  the 

ia  this  than  in  aay  other  colour  of  the  whole;  present  surface,  on  the-  ^miiheas!  conu  r ■ yet., 
cnntiivjnt,  j unhappily,  the  original  ftr*r»iajur'i>f  the  proprie- 

But  we  moHi  not  he  led  too  far  from  out  im-  j tors  has  teeh  perpetuated  hr  flies r.#t.cce$a'or^- 
mediate  subject.  Wo  mu>t  nut  Forgot  that  tils  j and  they  have  been  <jt/ti$£ ojii-  reefs,  with- 
no t as  ft.-coldtt.ial  town  of  Bnt»£u,  brijt  u*  .iht:  ii\z~  in  a recent  period,  hat  utile  wider  ilraii  the  inis- 
trupolLs  of  an  independent  tffflte,  that  Charles-  -U  table  lanes  tmd  gloomy  avenues  winch  W'*re 
t>u  now  chums  our  attention . But  ir  m.yv  con  - preferred  two  hundred  .yew*  tigcK 
ecru  u*  arid  *onievvh&t  to  mention  that,,  as  u pet  Yft,  huve  gi yen  below  the  ground- plan  of  llie 
cifj  of  the  British  Jiohiliiyv  Chatiusfoii  tasked  present  city,  which  enyyrv  north  and  smith,  a 
more  than  waf  common  th*  taro  of  the  lords  corporate  domain  .neafly  riireej long;  hf 
The  original  plan  of  the  town,  soineiftittg  Te^v  tM«  ttVd  inilcs* ' at -. tfca . wfaesL . 


jiTOprietors;, 

fanning  a mere  vurukvof  the  jdufc,  as  exhibited 
above,  of  the  presmteUv,  wa*  sent  out  From 
England,  and  l a that  <hty  w^  hcld  W be  a pian 
of  peat  licnnty  and  propriety.  The  street* 
rununue  id:  ri .hi  angles,  north  arid  south,  vs 
Ami  west,  itnd  without  mitrlt  (ituvd  fu  flic  Ki|n. 
srrjpb  teal  rhuuirtefisti/>  of  the  stfa,  ykxrv  fia  ri?/*; 
ufar  to  rtierPsisjimci^  55  Ihose  of  thy  ^od 
fcjVy  City  of’WMum  V ftHAppityv  Umy 

Mtcre  l:iue%  taihet  than  Mrdetot 
chief  obsti^dee  ro  the  proper  impfi)>^mOnt  *>F  ib<y 
present  cUy  is  due  w»  tuia  original  error,  the 
fruits  of  a most  e eon  ofay  of  BpAce,  or 

of  a more  wretched  ml  *bs& e as  to.  sanatory  ef- 
fflC te.  In  that  period,  we  arc  p remember,  the 
nutiap  'wa$'  eixtcrteiucd  tf»at  a city  in  the. low 
laldmtes  wM  co*>l  1»  dcjice-  ^ ith  the  r»um«\v- 
Xics's*  of  its  paiftu^ik  Tie  ncuidn  was  imtumlly 


Bed  men.  T he&i  ufvite  tv»  fortn  the*  harbor, 
which  fs,  nmple?  Hhd  atlrifctir^  to  eye  in 
high  degree,  foymiug  ^ beautilul  not 

I:  ss  wgqX  than  spNctous.  As  yon  enter  from 
the  seas  belwCcn  ftov  pdnndfi  of  Sullivan  and 
Mortfe  the  rhy  ^poh«i  ;^iufe  vx»ft  in 

fr«»tn  iiw  Un  like  ' 

1 ipUi  flate  and  ^hofilyyf  rinr.d  oini>  Ouid.  ri/v  low 

if  the  land,  .the -'llln-ion  that  it  built  db: 

ryetiy  in  the  :<*0n  tthbes'  ftll  ^yoh 

qu4t.e  -.oear  itv  Tliis  Vlliiidott  is  prodnelivv  of  h 


irjW  1 ^Gwm  0$ 
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her  own.  In  front  of  yon,  commanding  the 
channel,  is  Fort  Sumter,  a formidable  pile  of 
fortress,  with  double  tier  of  heavy  cannon,  ris- 
ing upon  a mole  at  the  head  of  a sand-bar.  In 
passing  Sullivan’s  Island,  the  eye  readily  dis- 
tinguishes the  Moultrie  House,  famous  as  a 
local  watering-place;  and  the  still  more  famous 
fortress  which  also  bears  the  name  of  Moultrie, 
distinguished  in  American  history  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  first  and  best-fought  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  when  a few  hundred  native  riflemen, 
who  had  never  fired  a cannon  before,  beat  off 
and  nearly  destroyed  a formidable  British  fleet, 
making  such  slaughter  among  them  as,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  engaged,  was  not  even 
reached  by  that  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  On 
the  right  yon  see  HaddriH’s — Mount  Pleasant  vil- 
lage— which  also  constituted  one  of  the  fortresses 
of  70.  On  the  left  are  the  shores  of  James  and 
Morris  Island*,  the  latter  hearing  the  light-house 
of  the  port ; the  former  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Johnson,  which  was  wrested  from  the  British, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  by  the  en- 
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spoils  o«  were ' . aceumitf 4tctl.  by  Jenny  Xlmi,  ; ' 'Tluschy  is  dreadfully  filthy;  Widen,  h i- 

Fauny  Ellsler,  mJ  other  foreign  4Uiiuifue.es-— j ?eifr  ngly  and  onfrageonsly  built/' 

Ui  *ar  nothing  ;4i£ii&L  the  ehwirX  It  strike*  that  this  h rather  an  n$ifoyvm+ 

ing»»  triunifib^  and  public  All  writ* j bk*  opinion,  T.ho  epifi|trU  do  not  seem  to  have 

afrtit\>rc--nK>ii^y  ^nd  glury~-aiYtf  udof  ftntgno^-- : been  chorea  with  any  very  aiixiou^  d@&irv  tb 
0 ^ieroos  defeat  Vif  hopw  and  aiitioipuuff-.i ; ot\d  compliment.  Coleridge,  wdu*&  he  said  *if  Cq~ 
there  was  even  torn*  fuc/tu*#  in  iherpayincm  of  iognfc.  lb*  hotly  ind  boqI  stinking  town  nt  Co* 
hnrel  »coreH-~vidg;ii;  n»“:(io^iiies that  diblf^eveii j l6j^& ,r  yfa&  hardly  marts  equivocal  in  expm^irm. 
tk  divinin'  of  the  ballet,  ikauvnUet  suffered  | ^ pjhhv  i"  The  •emtcb«r.£ci,  lutle 

froth  some  ttoomfieitficrot;  oftbi*  kurt  &?bn<  Rot;  Frenchman  t and  tlii^ ‘is  said  of  a city  which  prides 
be  »;:ui  his  c«? enges,  On  took  Af»v  eA**?*  not  | Itself  upon  its  cleanliness,  which  has  t>een  corn- 
vil Tv*  MW&  very  fn^titaA.forot^ti'  fchion— tiisdo  j pUnic  rued  lx?cause  of  its  cleanliness,  and  keeps 
a hook  ii5  JHKna  he  j^pt  buck  Tovai  Council.  Boards  of  Medicine, 

a hook  t huvh  a mrty  showing  as?  yre  hud.  in  j Health,  Police.  Sewers,  and  Streets,  and  Mart- 
that  fetfk U^Svww'b  ilte  fFOy«i— wj?  ^haRhaffily.l  etsr,  for  no  other  jmrpnse  than  to  so *?  to  the 
get  oy.&rtbe  idiatne  >if  it  fite  mrt  ii^  through  j proper  .ablutions  of  the  city.  How  could  Mon- 
the  fofoe  medium..  I lis> glass  ysM. i.irvejriMl,  Hla  sieur^&Qvnllet  ednje  to  ^utd)  an  opinion?  fox 
Mgbt  .H*^;iutiudk«dv  l hough  'no  gold  w:&  kid  *f#d  *v;  *>>.<•;  I y-  u i!  you  that  the  epithet  of 
^(pdn;hk?;Cy;eHiv^od;-  h&'h^'dfe^ns  i /*  fiRhy'\  k4c$*\^dly  to  any  proper 

mth  o ^on  of  numhy-ti^i  Km,  wltidi  notion  -tif  elmulhms* 

would  Jh*  ^uipir  ujMblo  wi&vv  it  mt  30  vary  n-  Tfc-_  fAvt  is,  ..Mcmfeuf  peauvnllet  had  Mi 
dito*  loirs.  thtf  jn  ring  cuoomu  of  « i*j?n‘r  Frenchman  an 

Bb5  if  (imuht  not  vvnsto  ^nni>t'vvdcr  oft.  Mon-  hia  11^  w a»  pdmufnd  tnli>  die  parlor, 

vte tpBeam a ite  j ifnd  tire  gutid  rcadtr/  nutvifkUy  mid  he  k<tivv  ihai  w ^ rkun  enough,  and  as  slinwr 
oaks  what  has  he  and  hi?  hook  to  do  >vitb  the  d^.^peusire ; u parhn*  at  tweiUy-ftve  iioiUus  * 
Palmetto  City?  Very  Iktle,  perhaps  * a single  Wftck,  in  a fii^hioudde  l<yteJ,  rrui^t  he  tolerably 
paragraph  from  Ua  pages  wdfl  suflice  to  show  nice.  But;  Beauralltjt'  wa*  not  to  he  imposed 
jfbr  what  feosoti  wu  liavu  b&stowed  so  much  tt^hr  He  Mil  to  hitus»eU.  with  a shrug  and 
Kpaee  on  him.  He  does  not  think.  Charkaron  smij-ger,  w I la!  Oat  I shall  see  for  nrmif;  1 
so  very  i«eainifuL  Nay:,  would  you  behovo  ii,  | rader  tiuk  denr  imm  Ijc.  ^rum*  pluce  aivout  di?  m~ 
he  does  not  think  if  beautiful  at  all ! For  that  idblikhmenf  dat.  shall  not  be  quite  ho  svreet  to' 
inatr^jrj  laxatniniiag  hi^  paragraphs  more  cloMtly,  de-  now*  of  a gehttemwTi  r1  nnd,  UOf  h<  Ik;  gulled, 
yve  JinR  bMf  mclirted  to  «ay  that  he  thinks  it  an  h«er  ^€k^-  tf  4mtv  |k^)mpH  fuidH  It ! .Sit,  jKaradmj: 
ugly  eHy,  a fury  micJejan  city  ; in  brief,'  a very  Br*md  ^rtd  t\\ ig  *lrwiKs  tho  >Eattofy\  and  all 
j»oor  apology  for  a city  after  all ! But,  lest  we  thfc  ^M»oydtigliriere^  he  ‘ All  db  lookf 

ni)sr>;preseti it  him,  we  give  his  own  Ian-*  mighty  superb,  hdcrnhk*  hmr,  n*ry  decent  and 

guagt?  ? re»]>e6vtaldet  but  I ytmil  Mik  some:  <?</rr  whem, 
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ovens  of  the  North,  They  hold  your  fine  red 
brick  to  be  wretchedly  vulgar.  They  insist  that 
their  demure  pray  brick  gives  to  their  city  a 
noble  air  of  antiqnity  which  is  gratefully  aristo- 
But  they  do  not  reject  stone  entirely. 


and  shall  no  doubt  find  some  odor  dere,  dat 
shall  not  he  so  savory  as  de  Cologne  and  so, 
going  perversely  into  the  rear  of  the  city, 

Thrusting  Ms  ridiculous  now. 

Into  ym-Jucts — not  of  t he  rose — * 

Which  a city  t»Ut  nuvly  shows, 

And  where  uohody  over 

Ue  caught  It — and  carried  It  off  In  his  clothes! 

Or,  to  deal  in  vulgar  prose,  our  poor  Bcanvallet, 
by  what  would  seem  an  invincible  sympathy  and 
instinct,  took  his  morning  walk  into  the  very 
region  assigned  by  the  city  authorities  for  the 
reception  of  the  citv  offUL  Here  he  saw  the 
chiffoniers  and  buzzards  congregating  together 
— black  beads  (negroes)  and  red  heads  (obscene 
birds),  and  where,  most  exquisite  of  all  Paris- 
ians, he  professed  to  be  confounded  equally  at 
the  sight  of  both. 

“ Ugly,  and  ontragcouslv  built  too  !” 

Was  ever  a slander  so  deliberate  and  strained  \ 
Certainly,  the  good  people  of  Charleston  never 
dreamed  of  rurh  an  accusation.  They  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  the  Palmetto  City,  build- 
ing new  palaces  and  furbishing  up  the  old.  The 
newspaper  press  every  now  and  then  teems 
with  a glowing  description  of  what  is  done  and 
doing.  And,  recently,  they  have  nurtured  a 
whole  brood  of  flourishing  young  native  archi- 
tects, who  are  doing  ambitious  things  everyday 
in  brick  and  granite,  which  every  body  goes  to 
see.  The  brick  and  mortar  of  the  place  are  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  pood.  The  Charlestoni- 
ans fake  great  pride  in  their  gray  brick,  which 
they  prefer  a thousand  times  to  the  flaunting, 
flashy  red  loaves  from  the  more  fashionable 


crane. 

and  you  will  see  some  pretentious  fabrics  of 
white  marble,  Quincy  and  other  granites  — a 
prowing  taste,  by-the-way — with  trim  iron  rail- 
ings and  decorated  pates  of  the  same  materials. 
These,  as  in  other  cities,  will  be  found  to  garnish 
the  fronts  of  retired  shop-keepers ; and  then* 
are  fancy  vanes  which  spread  their  wings  or 
tails  upon  all  the  modern  chimney ripjw ! 

And  to  he  told,  after  all  this,  that  their  city 
is  ugly  mid  outrageously  built!  Oh!  Monsieur 
Bcauvallet,  how  could  you  ? But  these  French- 
men, they  know  nothing  of  that  glorious  sav- 
ing and  sheltering  maxim,  “ lJe  yvstihn*,  " etc. 

Bui,  we  confess  it,  our  Bcauvallet  is  half 
right.  The  Palmetto  City  architecture,  except 
in  recent  instances,  is  certainly  of  very  anoma- 
lous creation.  It  is  with  our  Charleston  struc- 
tures as  with  those  more  famous  fabrics  brought 
home  by  *Shakspeare‘s  Tailor  for  the  special  use 
and  behoof  of  that  proverbially  shrewish  lady, 
Mrs.  Katharine  Petruchio,  of  dramatic  celebrity. 
The  stuffs  are  pood  enough,  but  sometimes  hor- 
ribly marred  in  the  making. 

•‘The  sleeves  cnrionsly  **ut!’* 

That  covers  all  the  mystery  and  mischief. 
l< There the  villainy!”  Wc  shall  see  what 
comes  of  this  cutting  of  the  sleeves  so  curiously : 
though  the  people  of  Charleston  may  say  of 
their  houses,  even  as  Mrs.  Katharine  said  of 
her  gown ; 
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vi  J • LikcFaisiaft,  they  will  fcivc.ua  mnn 
jyfeoft  ;Ujpw’'-^%'n4thion;;  Thfe  :l?t  pna  af  thei/ 
cliirf  vtfivU  mjfctVirtuncs ; sbfoo  it 

the  iftdiv iduul  rabr*l  by  seff*-y*tet;ru? 
vs:  Uili?-  il  pmYCJiiU  ciie  tonSumnidtlon  .otMy.'piih*:: 
lie  'AjtXiX  \\tiiih  require  the  uorkrng  t pother 
aiT}9ft\miiiii$3,  There  la  rarely  any  massing  et 
tnjf  i^njly  agnc  tilt  mu  l pe  ople  any  where  ; oiit* 
nf  Uk  j'V^hc-way,  to  areouftt  for  the 

^fefefori^y  <4*tfc*:drfo  among  all  midi 

But  there  arc  two  very  dufont#  dues  jn 
Cliaflwstnn—tby  obi  and  ov*w  — reproepurin^  mnl 
communities.  They  porj  dually  confront  fcueh 
other*  The  palace  arid  the  inned,  tit/?  modern 
villa  and  ilm  antique  rookery,  am  side  by  side. 
The  nfodern  is  daily  growing  more  and  more 
Iru^Ient  and  * but  tlie  amiicnt  b for- 

midable in  .sheer  stubbornness  arid  his  very 
vtJi  insert tc  makes  him  immovable.  Heropposes 
weight  and  passivity  r©  the  tnetivh  power  of  the 
Other  ; und,  though  he  rock*  and  heaves  under 
ijijd pressure, ..Tie  has  yet  proved  too  fast  rooted 
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in  the  soil  for  absolute  overthrow-  He  will  fall  I him  out  of  position.  Let  us  give  some  glimpses 
down  upon  it,  no  doubt,  but  you  can  not  wheel  | of  this  old  and  new,  as  they  show  themselves  in 


the  public  buildings  of  the 
place. 

Almost  as  you  enter  the 
city — assuming  that  you  do 
so  from  the  sea — you  behold 
the  present  Custom-house, 
built  during  the  colonial 
period.  The  building  is  a 
gquare;  the  principal  or 
first  story  was  originally  an 
arcade,  eveir  where  open, 
and  making  a spacious  and 
appropriate  hall,  which  was 
naturally  employed  os  an 
exchange,  where  “mer- 
chants most  did  congre- 
gate;'* of  late  years  this 
area  has  been  partially  in- 
closed, and  ^applied  to  the 
uses  of  a post-office.  The 
second  stoiy  and  basement 
are  yielded  fo  the  officers 
of  the  customs.  The  boi'd- 
ing  has  undergone  some 
changes — -hardly  for  the 
better — since  the  time  of  its 
erection.  The  presen  t front, 
which  looks  west,  along  the 
whole  range  of  Broad  Street 
(which  it  entirely  closes  on 
the  east)  was  not  originally 
the  ft  nn  t v iew . Tins  looked 
out  upon  the  ocean  without 
impediment*,  but  the  view 
from  this  quarter  is  now  im- 
possible, by  reason  of  the 
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^property.  In  these  damp . dirna I region*, 
hundreds  perished  of  privation  arid  their  wound*. 
Here  Isaac  llfcy/nc,  the  ntHrtyr,  was  Yield  in  dm 
ranee  rile  till  tikea  out  to  <&w  gdlJows.  You 
note  thftt  oh  am  her,  to  the  toft/ in  the  rear  of  the 
second  story ! In  thut  dumthor  did  the  noble 
victim  make  his  toilet  4 he  fatal  rooming.  Jf o 
had  Wen  brought  up  Vrcati  the  cells  bclotvto 
this  apartment*  in  older  that  Jte  should  habit 
himself  properly  for  his  doom^  Hnd  exdiangje 
the  last  greetings  with  his  friend*.  This  did 
foBriC*  osHwiittcri  with  so  much  that  xV  grateful 
to  patriotism*  the  . Chatf  Estonians  dill  harifij 
.snfil'T  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  wav  for  arm  -' 
tnrea  of  ovhn  .greater  excelleuw.  It  is  t*h*$fcir 
fully  situated,  and  might  be  employed  for  va- 
rious public  pur[K^cs  when  it  t*  withdrawn  frofti 
{•revent  use*.  If u»  new  C aatOhvhoube  b in 
rapid  progVcss*.  rind  hntirig  shoxvn  yoii  the  old. 
it  is  but  fail-  i lit; t.  wo  should  exhibit  iho  more 
iiUpo^ijig:ofnf»<v^ar-  Tibs,  you  will  readily  ad-* 
niib  l%  a m>Ue  Htrnctyro,  and  ono  of  wl.uch  our 
Pi\lniotto  Qtly  rh2*d  fotf  fee,  hdumed.  It  is  of 
marble,  lofty  and  oxten rive.  It  Lv a tu  >stly  work, 
tuvd  wUl  eon^upic  several  millions  of  dollar*  ; 
ibtgc K5»ms :_'hayo'  boon  already  swallowed  up  lit 
the  mere  p lUitjj:  the  sue  chosen  being  upon  the 
\ery  inar-ni  of  the  1m,  mul-the  pHes  eneioueh- 
1 U$  upon  the  mud-flats  of  the  tmrl>or.  The 
^Ue«  h mhnUrditf  chosen,  once  for  business 
and  for  show,  the  miuuure  looking  ooidii  cnis 
upon  tbfe  open  sea,  the  in-ridling  billow  of 
which  will  dash  against  its  As  our  pur- 

pose is  more  pictorial  $ft*h  statistical,  we  ahull 
not  trouble  our  nnwfers  with  any  dqtnf]*  in  ,Tt!~ 
sped  to  the  dimension*  oir  the  divisions  of  the 
fabric,  tho  nninl>er$of  it^  chamheir^  oi  t heir  par-' 


nr. i*Wd  warehouses  which  have  strode  in  be- 
tween it  ami  the.  wharves.  Here  is  the  fabric, 
as  you  auw  see  it  from  Broad  Street  and  East 
Bay. 

Simple  umi  unfntjknding,  enoogh  as  a work 
of  art,  but  built  according  to  the  recognised 
scientific  principles  of  the  perickl  crf  itSL  erection. 
You  will  note,  however,  that  the  cupola  W mod- 
ern. though  not  recent  : that  it  hnrdly  accords 
with  the  general  style  of  the  building;  tluit  it 
An  mow  hut  Muiles  it  in  fact,  and  is  wanting  m 
H»2U  and  symmetry  us  in  style.  ,1fc  was  stuck  on, 
a sort  brpepper-i:«ox  on  a terrapin's  back,  dur- 
ing t lie  dynasty  (we  t hink)  of  Martin  Van  Buri  n, 
and,  when  Mr.  Poinsett  was  bis  War  Secretary. 
We  are  mcHnCdio  susjioct  Air.  Foirwen  of  ihi£ 
ixjM>n  the  ancient  iiihrim  Its  purpc>>0 
waa  thht  of  n marine  ob^rvaiory/mid  for  tele- 
i^raphmjt  to  the  city  thor  appeorifoifo  &£  vessels 

in  the  idfifop  lltit  -itogd  waste  no  wnle 
Upon  the  cupola,  which  1ms  its  user?  if  not  bean- 
tins,  ami  m vyhc  nueltf  n loophole  of ol^crrHtiou 
fd  th(«^  fook  orif  m Bareli  of  the  K»aotjfaU 
The  . building,  itself  hue  ^uice  a history,  and 
rises  Into  ‘dainty  among  the  song  of 

the  soil.  In  the  basement  of  this  fabric  fid 
Mtmhrte  walled  Up  some  1 UU,  00(> pounds  of  gnn- 
pu-wdyr,  order  10  keep  tt  from  the  British 
wluvu  xho  toven  wss  about to  fall  into  their  hands, 
in  the,  third  attempt  which  they  made  for  its 
capture;  and  here  h remained  safe  from  dis- 
covery during  flic  three  y<uir«  that  tliey  had  pos- 
stjssiou.  The  vaa.l^  vf'tfdA  same  Irasament  fy&w: 
employed  as  a Provost. or  prison,  in  wiiich  the 
impaired  rnbefg-  m- re  locked  up  for  starvatfotn  ox 
execiUidn,  or  when  it  was  necegaaxy  to  work 
itpoD  the  tear#  t»f  /rietuls, -:utd  extort  anlmilseiun 
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on  Calhoun,  went  t/n  H*';.  pfrUijr-s,- 
ami  north  on  VandcrhihVt  :■ 

oi>  the  latter  of1  w hich.l  within  -the 
game  imdosiare,  the  qr|dfcui*  have 
a neat  chapel  of  ibtfir  wil  'sRffi-r 
rate  from  the.  main  builtfiu£.  T&& 
o*vlum  cdmstumes  a nohhV 
ity  of  xvlnrli  Churi’^u/ii  hi  <vry 

-proud,  It  jtjis  fojaxulnti  in  1?^. 
in  well  endowed,  supported  eld? Ah 
by  iho  chys  and  sv.rtr.H,  nurtured, 
ami  iustru' t*  from  200  to  2.>0  chil- 
dren of  .$>$  eeife J ones  and 
I^Mfrere  the  architects  by  v'hofn 
this  «rruetnm  vm  cnlar^d  ntid 
modernUet).  Wu  Omit  from  our 
picture  the;  pretty  little*  lud'.o  in 
front,  i he  tincuued  wall,  and  an 
ancient  jitatnn  of  William  Titt. 
which  jaceiipf  the  foreground. 

The  Roper  Ilo^iojI  is;  another 
of  the  nohhi  charitietj  of  ihi*  eiiv 
It  u>.U'o  i:>  name  (Vum  the bem-vo 
lqnl  viufcea  upon  >v  hose  bequest  0 
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was  founded.  It  is  aWo 
designed  by  Jones  and  Lee. 

It  is,  as  vou  sec,  a graceful 
and  airy  structure,  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  its  objects. 

According  to  the  wishes  of 
its  founder,  it  is  open  for 
the  reception  of  tho  sick\  t>- 
rtjptctive  pf  creed  or  com— 
try.  The  building  is  Ital- 
ian, flanked  with  tow  ers  and 
arranged  with  noble  piaz- 
za*, which  afford  an  admir- 
able promenade  under  shel- 
ter for  the  convalescents. 

The  com  forts  of  the  i n tenor 

suitably  correspond  to  the 

external  beauty  of  the  struc-  *8^ 

tare*  The  household  is  ||V 

provided,  like  the  Orphan 

House,  with  a regular  phy-  IgBHv 

sicinn,  with  nurses  and  at- 

tend  nut*  ; and  though'  of 

only  recent  erection,  it  has  •■■ip 

already,  during  the  last  Sp^alr'''  / /$}' 

yellow-fever  season,  |8H 

admirable  service,  being  fJMH [M 

crowded  with  destitute  suf-  9H 

fe  rers  from  the  epide mic,  a 1 1 J8||p|| 

of  whom  experienced  the:  2|P|||i 

blessi ttgs  of  that  noble  char-  JjBHBBjr?! /' '1 1 SB 

ity  which  was  contemplated  SK1  ; SSjSagj 

by  the  generous  founder  of 

the  institution. 

In  the  distance,  in  the 
same  picture,  you  have  a 
view  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina,  a 
building  which,  badly  planned  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  of  very  indifferent  stylo,  ha*  recently 
been  renovated  and  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. It  contains,  probably,  the  finest  anatom- 
ical lecture-room  in  all  America.  As  a sc  hoed, 
this  institution  is  highly  prosperous,  and  asserts 
a distinguished  rank  among  the  hundreds  of 
medical  colleges  throughout  tho  United  States  ; 
deriving  character,  necessarily,  from  the  names 
of  Geddiugs,  Dickson,  Moultrie,  Priolcau,  Frost, 
and  others.  Wo  may  mention  that  Charleston 
lias  also  a good  literary  college  of  excellent  lo- 
cal standing ; though  the  endowment  (from  the 
city)  is  quite  too  small  to  enable  it  so  to  extend 
its  educational  attractions  as  to  draw  patronage 
from  abroad.  Its  pupils  arc  mostly  from  the 
city,  and  it  does  not  absorb  all  of  these,  having 
a powerful  competitor  in  the  College  of  the  State, 
which  possesses,  besides  the  prestige  of  an  an- 
cient reputation,  a large  annual  appropriation 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  professors  rtf  the 
Charleston  College  are  able  and  accomplished. 
One  of  the  departments  of  the  building  contains 
one  of  the  best  museums  in  the  United  States, 
second  perhaps  to  none.  A library  has  recently 
been  founded,  based  upon  a large  gift  of  books 
by  a munificent  citizen  — the  collection  now 
reaching  something  like  ten  thousand  volumes. 


ST.  UtGU  vEt/fi  C1K  ROUT. 

The  college  building  would  show  well  in  a pic- 
ture, but  our  dkguerreotypist  has  omitted  it  from 
his  survey. 

Talking  of  schools  and  colleges  brings  us  to 
the  admirable  military  academies  of  South  Car- 
olina, one.  of  which  is  established  in  this  city. 
This  is  a highly  flourishing  institution,  which 
usually  numbers  from  1,50  to  200  students,  otic- 
half  of  whom  art*  tfrvc*  of  the  State — hmefieiary 
pupils.  The  graduates  Of  this  institution  have 
mostly  been  working-men ; have  almost  in  ev- 
ery instance,  on  leaving  the  school,  passed  at 
once  into  useful  public  employ  merits ; showing 
the  superior  discipline  and  training  of  the  acad- 
emy over  all  the  other  schools  of  the  country, 
especially  in  producing  the  solid  results  of  a 
practical  and  scientific  education.  No  gradu- 
ates of  any  other  institution  in  the  State  have 
ever  so  instantly  borne  testimony  to  the  virtues 
and  excellences  of  their  Ahnn  Mater.  It  sup- 
plies by  its  military  organization  what  is  the 
great  deficiency  in  Southern  training — discip- 
line. The  Southern  boys  ore  of  ardent,  impet- 
uous temper,  strong  of  will,  and  impatient  of 
authority  ; and  it  is  only  by  a military  training. 
Which  make*  discipline  it  point  of  honor  as  well 
a*  duty — which  coerces  the  respect  of  the  stu- 
dent through  a certain  esprit  da  cor pr,  without 
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Palmetto  C\t\\  yfhv  tukce  high  rank  in  luy  five  city-  It*  extreme  dimetmon*  ar&  80  Ifcet 
jf)iv4GftHif»n.  \\m  see  thut  *iK'ji  a building  im~  (fn>nt:)-:nn'  and  n jlearJr 

plies  am^eoroont  <>«d  WtX'r-  enough.  ■■  .ft  Hia.  'the  suta  wads  uiro  10  feet  l%h^  umi  i he 

smuh.  *>»■  Tim  trroat'  wjnoro  *>r  jUivsde  wliifh  west,  or  from,  ix  70  leer  c«>  ihfi  fioinr  of  the  ga- 
*prfm4»  awViv-  $tV,  8tuI  l>i>rde%  ou.  Cidbuuu  Kie.  The  audi*ixi:‘6-rc»fnii>  which  is  <.4cv:nv4  f/f 
■Ktreet  Vfirh  thb  mire.  rJjtft  -of  the.  Orphan  fee*  above  rlie.  fuvvmmu.  i*  50  ice*  wide  by 
( Louse,  ou. ihc  hut  W:-!uvr  fruhdf  od.  yard*  110  (Wt  long, /arid,  with  the  gaflcitUK  will 
'Of ; tha*  of  ibe  ?Tu; iotou  < on  the  commodate  1 ill >0  perfcon*.  Thu  cast  oiul  ot 
svuiUnve-i,  u fVw  Hidukcti  y.i rd.-  (urtluu*;  and  a the  baibiing  is  of  txvo.  stone*,  Hut  hr?t  . Ixoutv 
^jimrc  on  the  east, . which  front*  the  .fcecoml  pnjyhh.id.  with  x study  for  the  pastor.  aroi  ofher 
.IVishyt/tnau  Church  ; all  \ih"i* vir.wofl  * thuS- .aecotnlv  foie  ft .Sunday^bool 

•ventilated,  ami  sprinkled  wW  Hhrnry  attkehedb  But 

dwetlrngp,  fine,  apuriiohs.  proiiri^  hmt  pjaj^’hr  we  catf  mkVetbwre  Uffott  xny  demiled  account 
pa/dem;.  This  Action  of  the  afbigether  J :>f  the  plan  structure.  The  desixe  is  by 

j<tng&  ami  Lee.  TjuyBiij*- 
ii*if  hal’ty/bvr  cknfa:ftes  in 
Charleston;  and  have,  Ja&o- 
ly  receive*!  a new 
which  d a iff  ifeeiwfi  tWfr 
number*,  • % i 
The  *qu& re  above  is  oc- 
enpied  fry  t he  &r/mi  P10*- 
brterian  Church;  but  0 
ibis,  fabric  did  not  e*  mtineud 
ifcself  to  the  fatfje  of  oat  ar- 
tist, he  has  fuvnborno  it* 
ivortrait.  It  belongs  to 
whut  we  have  called  the 
medieval  period  in  tTicr 
;netwCity:  j)t  whiciu  While 
taste  Was  l*e^inniti^  U>  aw^ . 
sert  dc*ir  cs  ic>r  improve  •* 

metit,  there  ;wns;;fto: 
bjpbndijig  <iapar:ity^  c»n  ih* 
j?*rt  of  the  Waii  urtt,  t© 
fiicrve  pri*}wriy  ifs  de-cfirc*. 
It  Ferris  i‘J  have  been  the 
pliip  of  a mete  mechatm^ 
ft  i*  o^e.  id’  flic  niawylieflty 
**  hd  fttitccfi  /iefuiroh 
ipfti a ric^tiu; .- ; ••'  y : . _ v "'  • 

; : Ji ' fer '.tetre;r:-;  ‘:;ftyle.. , i#jf  i 
chitrcli  ttn  hlb'f  Vunt  IS  afi- 
\mi&'  *i(-  tht:  jl^Ve^hj- 
Thei^htrjii 

Churdi,  ^ quarter  / tffy  mite 
below ..  ift.,  f he;  Vitert. ; \ 

■Thi^  i&  a feivint  atrb/--' 
rnro  tyf  iawfiple  ; 

roh«;  apnr<jae?ieiU>^a.  #pd-  •■ 
eldit*  or  le^l-  ‘ 
ihg  to,  a tine  pottirjo  'of  the 
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Homan  Corinthian  or- 
der. The  proportions 
of  the  exterior  arc 
admirable — decidedly 
the  finest  specimen  of 
this  class  that  Charles- 
ton possesses  — very 
chaste  and  elegant, 
both  within  and  with- 
out, and  as  nearly  fault- 
less. in  respect  to  sym- 
metry, as  we  can  con- 
ceive such  n work  to 
be.  There  is  an  ob- 
jection, however,  to 
the  style,  but  only  as 
it  regards  locality.  To 
be  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  Grecian  tem- 
ple style,  we  must  first 
satisfy  the  mind  and 
eye  in  respect  to  ptact* 

Now,  there  is  no  get- 
ting over  the  absurdity 
of  a Greek  temple  on  a 
dead  city  level— taking 
a model  from  a mount- 
ain, designed  expressly 
for  a great  elevation, 
nod  letting  it  down 
upon  the  plain,  where 
it  is  overlooked  on 
every  side  by  meaner, 
but  taller,  structures. 

Th  is  Cen  tr  al  C hu rch , 
placed  nj>on  the  Sun- 
tan Steep,  would  be 
perfect  of  its  kind.  The 
American  rage  for  Gre- 
cian models,  some  few  years  back,  made  its  way 
to  the  Palmetto  City,  and  several  were  raised  of 
this  class,  which  consumed  a great  deal  of  mon- 
ey, without  any  adequate  resul  t i u beauty.  The 
Hibernian  Hall,  The  Jewish  Synagogue,  The 
Baptist  Church  (Wentworth  Street),  arc  all 
specimens  of  this  sort,  none  of  them  so  admir- 
able as  the  Central  Church,  and  nil  of  them 
out  of  place,  for  proper  effects,  where  they 
stand.  The  Grecian  style  is  wholly  inappro- 
priate to  such  (k  dead  level  as  that  of  Charles- 
ton. The  skies,  climate,  and  plain  surface  of 
the  city  considered,  and  the  light  Moorish,  Sar- 
acen, Italian— even  the  Gothic — are  all  in  bet- 
ter propriety.  But  about  the  time  when  these 
fabrics  were  conceived,  the  Greek  was  some- 
thing of  a frenzy  North  and  South,  though  rare- 
ly a proper  style  for  cither  region.  But  men 
built  their  dwellings,  offices*  and  outhouses  aft- 
er Grecian  temples;  as  if  the  Greeks  them- 
selves had  ever  assigned  such  fabrics  as  abodes 
for  any  but  their  gods,  or  had  ever  built  such  j 
structures,  whether  for  gods  or  men,  any  where, 
but  on  noble  eminences,  looking  grandly  forth 
tipon  plain  or  sea ! But  we  have  survived  these 
absurdities  of  thought  and  taste.  The  people  j 
of  the  Palmetto  City,  especially,  are  improving  ( 


in  this  matter  of  architecture,  though  they  still 
expend  large  sums  upon  ambitious  monstrosi- 
ties, public  and  private.  The  Municipal  Watch- 
house  is  one  of  these  atrocities  of  taste.  It  is 
modem.  The  City  Hall  is  in  frivolous  taste, 
hut  belongs  to  a comparatively  early  period,  and 
was  designed  for  other  uses.  The  State  House 
building,  meant  for  public  offices  and  the  keep- 
ing of  archives,  is  n dull,  square  mass  of  brick 
and  stucco,  which  has  but  the  single  merit  of 
looking  solid,  and  perhaps  of  being  so.  It 
was  designed  by  Robert  Mills,  a native  archi- 
tect, who  has  distinguished  himself  more  re- 
cently, and  most  deplorably,  according  to  our 
notion,  by  his  design  for  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument of  the  Federal  City,  the  conception  of 
which  seems  to  be  due  to  a very  vivid  recol- 
lection of  one  of  the  Little  old  three-cornered 
cocked  hats  of  the  Be  volution  ary  period,  with  a 
great  rapier  of  the  Middle  Ages  thrust  upward 
through  its  crown. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  good  citizens  of 
Charleston  now  differ  in  any  respect  from  us 
in  regard  to  the  buildings  we  have  indicated. 
They  could  wish,  most  of  them,  that  the  fine 
sites  which  they  disfigure  were  occupied  by 
more  proper  fabrics.  They  have  other  build- 
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Jogs,  however,  whirh  eowmend.  tbem^iw  a* 

.antiques.  where  they  mi;-} it  not  da  *o  us  nrehi- 
tcctnral  uVKfei<  8$\tK6-  *ikl 

•State  Himso  building.  .n&Av  used  by  the  courts 
nfjnsrieq;  a colojouif  of  gt md 

lions,  ami simjde v t«C^ ^'iil«/ai:  ^ ; 
sion,  ami  of  thii  firVyyh  rioti,  1 4 when  George 
the  F i rs  t vr a^  -k> rig, ’ 'why n %hv.U*k&h#t  Britain, 
lif  kmi  garden, fttzm all  trimly 

Hj^dVifi "A,  after  the  royal  model*  The  saving 
frjifcUnk  in  the  at  vie  of  tins  building  i#  to  be 
found  la  it*  wholly  atnlutiottfogs  aspect*  It  is 
v.tirivfht  io  be  big,  ‘solid,  square,  and  tafry.  mrr* 
ing  it^  ptjrjm^es  and  making  nc*  fu$s,  &ml  dial- 
lottghtg  no  man’*  adrainifion^  And  thin  Is  no 
ytha-lt  jreeommendatiou  in  the  eitse  of  plain  fab- 
ric*, as  of  pin m pe optc. 

But  onibe c orner  of  the  street,  sou  tli- 


e-ftst  of  Broad  and  Meeting,  is  another  antique  proportions  and  an  ah  of  g?vP;e  and  Jightnes's. 
of  tbe  obi  ci>hmial  jienud,  the  sight  of  Which  .nl-  which  teaetis  its  bidk  anti 

ways  rousns  the  pride  of  the  TnJroetio  eitiieri.  -weight.,  U in  the  ■highest  dcctc*  pleasing  and 
This  u St.  Michael^  Church  (Episcopalian),  impressive. 

a fine  old  fabric,  and  one  of  the  host  s^cinum  y.  ; This  tower  consriUtpoTf  nniil  « comparatively 
of  the  British  arebitecttjral  talent  of  it'd  day,  at  recent  period,  the  great  landmark  of  Urn  city 
feast  &£>;  tjrij*  was  exhibited  in  its  Amen  cab  pro-  from,  the  ..steifE  liwas  the  cfiip'f,  or  only  beacon, 
dilution^  in  t be  period  .Of  the  Revolution  ?»nd  wns  painied 

This  line  church  was  first  opened  for  worship  black,  when  the  .assailing;  -British  fleer  was  Ha- 
th i pared,  in  order  to  pre- 

:•••';/■  fjkyy  • /.:•  'fc\\  :&•> ' ;.;y.  rent  their  use  nf  it  as  n 

*k'.S;  - v .;  • ; ‘-.v  to  the  Knrtw*  But 

lUi-  mistake.  Bhtck 

\ hvrbl-hiuc  vhy 

i , tfon  white  It  b«*  A very 

- ■VC>.'  • p.-‘L: ' ^ . y*- 

4-  f $t'|.  fttmc  wbei'er  ip  the  von;iir\ 

■'•■•“  * • ~ y hi  the  .httmid  chrartv-  of 

vVs' 

a rare  yweetnfr**  of  tone, 
•",.  and  ibo^t  of  So  Michael’s 

;;  er*:  f‘«;0*(Ji;uiv  U;(J!  i^:;I.  Of 

; \ llo  so  boils  *hmc  is ‘i  ennons 

history.  Tb.ey  were  taken 
p “ down  and  sent,  as  a.  portion 

^ of  the  xjyolm  «/u»«u  of  the 

•;’  raprpnyi  city,  to  London  foe 

v^BIWr ' •’■•  '* 

: : i0$$i  hy  Tomloti  rn  whatuta;  and 

-■*  )Mv  rmon-d  by  them  to  the 

; church,  whether  ns  a gift  or 

•-  nldc 

^ " to  pay  tnNm  to 


fe-  oceftsftnt, 
p .b'honrb ! 
f Next  to  St.  MichficJ  V,  the 
yy  veneration  oiijd  Ttmrle^txm 
*•■/  accorded  to  >t.  TbllipiV, 
itmufe  An0fciti\  <di  ureh, 
&•'  This  tjinbibig,  n$  you  will 
jaboeVve,  waa  of  statelier 
cjrst  rvnd  cbaract^r  thkn  St, 
^k*i\ael>:  themgh,  nwril  a 
reomd.  period,  it  pur- 
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mounted  by  a belfry  instead  qf  a 
tower.  In  one  of  the  great  fires 
hv  which  this  city  has  been  so 
often  devastated,  old  St.  Philip's 
perished.  It  was  subsequently 
rebuilt,  nearly  upon  the  former 
plan,  and  the  tower  was  added 
from  an  architectural  design  of 
Colonel  White.  This  tower  is 
about  200  feet  in  height,  and  its 
proportions  are  very  much  ad- 
mired ; by  some,  indeed,  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  St.  Michael, 

St.  Philip's  was  founded  in  1711, 
though  not  used  till  1723.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a cross,  the  foot 
of  which,  constituting  the  nave, 
is  74  feet  long,  f>2  wide.  The 
arms  form  the  vestibule,  tower, 
and  porticoes,  at  each  end,  pro- 
jecting Pi  feet  beyond  the  sides, 
and  surmounted  by  a pediment. 

The  interior  decorations  of  this  J*j 

church  are  rich  and  impressive,  Jr  v 
much  more  so  than  St.  Michael's. 

The  eh  urch,  as  a place  of  worship,  ■ 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  pre- 
furred  bv  the  curly  and  more  ar-  ! Hg|| 
istocratic  settlers.  Its  mono- 
rnents  are  so  many  trophies  of  the 
past,  and  of  many  of  the  remark-  J 

able  men  by  whom  the  Rising  . Jj 
character  of  the  Palmetto  City  -S 

was  first  established.  For  the 
history  of  both  of  these  establish-  f 

ments,  the  curious  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Onleho’s  Church  Bisto-  T,f,s  1 
ry  of  South  Carolina  j a very  useful  and 
straetive  chronicle. 

Next  to  these,  from  its  size,  beauty,  and  the  of  Spenser, 
height  of  its  steeple,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  *'  A little  glooming  light,  most  like  n shade" 
cathedral  of  St.  John  and  St.  Finbar.  This  admirably  answers  for  that  dim  religious  light 
structure  occupies  a fine  situation  at  the  west  which  properly  belongs  to  such  a structure, 
end  of  Broad  Street.  It  is  of  recent  erection,  ! The  church  is  not  large,  but  its  finish  is  more 
of  brown  freestone,  from  a design  by  Keely,  of  costly,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  religious 
Brooklyn.  Its  style  is  graceful  and  imposing,  structure  in  the  city.  Tlic  old  fabric,  by-the- 
Thc  spire  is  said  to  be  some  220  feet  in  height,  way,  had  quite  an  antique  experience  of  its 
Of  its  detuils  we  have  nothing  to  deliver,  and  own,  which  made  it  one  of  the  local  monu- 
no  space  If  we  had.  Of  the  general  effect  bur  ments  of  the  place.  In  the  Revolution,  occupy- 
portrait  w ill  convey  a sufficient  idea.  In  the  ing  its  present  site,  it  stood  on  the  very  confines 
mime  quarter  of  the  city,  and  at  no  great  dis-  of  the  city,  on  the  west.  There  w ere  few  dwell - 
tanee  from  this  cathedral  of  the  Catholics,  : ings near  it;  some  public  structures  only.  One 
though  in  another  street  (Arehdale),  is  the  of  these  was  a ^pest-house/*  another  “ a pris- 
Chnrch  of  the  Unitarians,  the  only  one  which  cm"  and  “ house  for  the  insane  and  poor/’  and. 
that  sect  maintains  in  the  Palmetto  City.  This  lastly,  u an  arsenoV* atid  u place  of  arms.”  Not 
building  has  quite  recently  undergone  renova-  far  off  was  one  of  the  city  bastions  or  batteries, 
tion,  having  been  converted  from  a mere  oblong  and,  close  by,  a powder  magazine,  one  of  the 
square,  with  an  unsightly  tower,  into  the  neat  largest  in  the  place:  there  were  also  barracks 
Gothic:  temple  which  you  now  behold.  The  for  soldiers.  On  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the 
remodeling  of  this  church  was  effected  under  citizens  were  ordered  to  bring  all  the  arms  ami 
a plan  of  Jones  and  Lee.  The  old  walls  still  munitions  of  war  in  their  several  houses,  and 
remain,  but  changed  that  the  work  seems  deposit  them  at  this  arsenal  and  place  of  guard, 
almost  magical.  The  building,  as  it  now  ap-  They  did  so,  very  sullenly,  and  with  the  natural 
pears,  is  of  the  perpendicular  Gothic,  The  in-  feelings  of  ill-suppressed  pride,  mortification, 
terior  is  most  elaborately  finished,  with  fan-  and  that  mge  which  “does  not  dare  to  speak, 
tracery  of  an  extremely  rich  and  complicated  but  shows  its  teeth/’  they  threw  down  their 
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pins,  fowling-pieces,  rifles,  muskets,  pistols,  all 
crammed  to  the  muzzle  with  the  remaining  car- 
tridges of  their  late  proprietors  f cartridge-box- 
es, powder-horns,  all  recklessly  into  one  heap. 
The  result  was  an  explosion  which  shook  the 
city  to  its  foundation.  Some  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  powder  were  probably  ignited.  How 


it  failed  to  overturn  every  thing  is  a mystery. 
The  lunatic  ipiylnm,  po*Y*r-honse,  guard-house, 
arsenal,  biU/aeks,  \tcr  all  ntmblcd  into  chaos. 
The  British  guard,  to  a tunn,  torn  in  pieces; 
lunatics,  paup-  and  many  of  their 

lifeless  carcu«<o><  were  hurled  against  the  walls 
and  towers  of  this  old  church,  which  bore,  for 
a loug  time  after,  the 
“spattered  blood  and 
of  the  victims. 


brains” 

But'  the  war  is  over— 
the  knights  at  rest — the 
memory  of  these  events 
is  beginning  to  fade  away 
from  the  mind,  and  is 
scarcely  on  the  record  ; 
yet  the  old  church  has 
taken  a new  lease  of  life ; 
has  put  on  new  habili- 
ments of  youth  and 
beautv 


has  probably 
strengthened  itself  with 
new  armor  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  pastor 
of  this  church  (Rev. 
Samuel  Gilman)  U well 
known  in  the  literature 
of  the  country  as  a grace- 
ful and  pure  writer,  a 
thoughtful  and  well-in- 
i' rMcd  scholar,  a man  of 
fin  * tastes  and  a pleasing 
pulpit  orator. 

AYith  one  more  speci- 
men of  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Charleston  we 
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mo  date  more  than  two  I \fjl£  g if 

thousand  persons.  The  ef- 
feetof  the  interior  is  good  : 
in  fact,  very  striking,  pn 
ticalarly  with  a full  hous  .^ifi 
But  we  turn  to  the  structu*  >jf 
which  more  prominently  a? 
re*t*the  ere  in  that  pictur 
The  South  Carolina  L 
stitute  is  designed  for  ilic 
promotion  of  the  mechan- 
ical and  agricultural  arts  in  South  Carolina. 
City  and  State  have  equally  (we  believe)  appro- 
priated money  to  its  objects.  The  buildingof  the 
Institute,  as  here  shown  u»,  is  a structure  of  the 
Italian  style.  It  front*  on  Meeting  Street,  with  a 
a facade  of  eighty  feet.  The  entrance  is  through 
a lofty  archway,  with  staircases  on  either  hand, 
leading  to  the  great  hall  above.  This  spacious 
apartment  will  seat  three  thousand  persons. 
The  Roman-Corinthian  portico  shown  in  our 
picture,  next,  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  is  that 
of  the  Circular  Church,  the  tower,  unhappily,  de- 
capitated, an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  at- 
tempting too  much  with  the  focus  of  a dagnerre- 
otypist.  But  as  this  tower  asserts  no  claims  to 
special  excellence,  we  make  no  apologies  for 
its  omission.  The  reader  will  please  suppose 
that  the  spire  is  there  ;*  that  the  congregation 
has  not  left  the  house  bareheaded ; though, 
by-the-way,  it  is  of  this  very  structure  that  an 
old  local  ballad  has  recorded — take  this  verse — 

M Oh  l Charleston  la  a Christian  place, 

And  foil  of  Christian  people, 

Who  built  a church  on  Meeting  Street, 

But  couldn’t  raise  the  steeple 
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simply  because  they  couldn’t  at  that  early  day. 
make  out  to  41  raise  the  wind.”  They  have 
really  done  both  since  that  golden  period,  when 
there  was  no  gold. 

But  we  must  pass,  with  irreverent  abruptness, 
from  the  spiritual  to  the  fleshly;  and  we  shall 
do  this  without  making  apologies.  Oars  is  nn 
animal  quite  as  much  as  a spiritual  ami  in- 
tellectual world.  Even  Mammon  yields  the 
ground  for  n season  when  Apicius  or  LuculJns 
declares  a feast.  Men  who  preach  and  write, 
even  when  they  feed  well  themselves,  are  htit  too 
apt  to  disparage  the  body — to  make  light  of  its 
claims — to  speak  of  it  as  a vulgar  thing— mere 
earth,  dross,  vile  and  degrading,  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff.  Ah  if  man  were  not  mode  in  the 
image  of  his  Creator;  as  if  the  body  were  not 
itself  a beautiful  thing;  as  if  it  were  not  the 
soul’#  mortal  tabernacle,  though  destined,  like 
all  other  temples,  to  decay.  We  are  not  to  fall 
into  this  vulgar  sort  of  disparagement — not  to 
encourage  such  absurdities.  The  body  of  man 
is  a comely  thing — a beautiful  thing  ; to  be  ren- 
ernted  in  some  degree  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  pnt  by  the  soul,  and  as  designed  by  the  Cre- 
ator, with  all  the  elements  of  attraction  ; to  be 
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nursed  with  loving  tenderness;  to  be  treated 
with  solicitude  ; to  be  honored  as  a model,  in 
some  measure,  of  a Divine  original.  Arid  we 
are  not  permitted  to  overlook  those  temples 
which  arc  designed  especially  for  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  the  body.  Charleston  is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  proper  regard  for  these  tem- 
ples. She  has  considerable  faith  in  their  creeds 
and  ceremonials.  She  hAS  many  of  them,  which 
are  at  once  grateful  to  the  tastes  and  goodly  to 
the  eye,  in  which  you  may  always  find  good 
things.  Her  eating-palaces  rank  among  the 
best  specimens  of  architecture ; and  that  most 
of  these  are  only  of  late  erection  is  in  proof  of 
the  fresh  start  which  she  has  taken  in  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  civilization.  Those  of  the 
old  school  have  passed  away.  They  sate,  for  a 
long  time,  melancholy  in  her  highways.  They 
were,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  quite 
unworthy  of  the  devout  and  dignified  uses  for 
which  they  were  designed.  They  were  shape- 
lose  and  unsightly  to  the  eye  ; and  though  it  is 
said  that 41  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,”  yet  good 
dinners,  such  as  Lucullus  provides,  always  re- 
quire to  he  eaten  in  the  chambers  of  Apollo  ; 
and  we  doubt  if  Apollo  ever  had  his  feasts 
served  up  on  Olympus  in  more  costly  temples 
than  tho  three  specimens  which  we  propose  to 
give  of  those  which  commend  themselves  to  the 
gastronomes  of  the  Palmetto  City.  There,  for 


example,  is  the  Charleston  Hotel,  a vast  pile, 
with  a noble  colonnade,  designed  by  Reich ardt^ 
a German. 

This  is  a stately  fabric,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating some  three  hundred  lodgers  of  average 
dimensions.  Its  present  host  is  Daniel  Mixer, 
a publican  greatly  renowned  for  his  capacity  at 
the  conception  and  concoction  of  good  things, 
solid  and  liquid,  of  whom  the  Charleston  epi- 
cureans always  speak  iu  terms  of  tenderness  and 
a grateful  sympathy.  Mixer  is  proprietor  also 
of  the  Moultrie  House,  the  summer  refuge  of 
Carolina  on  the  sea -board,  at  Sullivan's  Island ; 
and,  during  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  Dog 
Star  rages,  his  guests  transfer  themselves  from 
the  city  to  the  Island  House  at  pleasure,  and 
grow  young  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  fanned 
with  pleasant  breezes  from  Ireland,  Cuba,  Cape 
Horn,  and  other  agreeable  and  equally  near 
neighborhoods.  The.  Charleston  Hotel,  on  the 
present  site  and  plan,  has  once  beeu  destroyed 
by  fire ; but.  to  employ  an  original  comparison, 
it  has  risen,  as  you  see,  like  another  Phamix 
from  the  flames. 

One-third  of  » mile  below,  in  the  same  street 
(Meeting),  stands  the  Mills  House,  a still  newer 
fabric  of  great,  sudden,  and  well-deserved  pop- 
ularity. 

The  Mills  House  takes  its  name  from  the  pro- 
prietor, who,  as  the  name  almost  signifies,  is  a 
miUionare — the  J.  J.  Astor 
of  Charleston.  The  struc- 
ture was  designed  by  Ham- 
merakold,  a German.  The 
style,  as  yon  will  gee,  is  in 
good  taste,  though  florid. 
The  proportions  of  the  main 
building  arc  well  maintain- 
ed, and  show  impressively, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  in- 
significance of  the  piazza, 
and  its  want  of  elevation  In 
degree  with  the  height  of  the 
edifice.  The  etfect  might 
1^.  be  bettered  by  a second  pi- 
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hnl  for  tic  happy  *flg£Q8teh  l&nffi* 
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ample,  ccminodiona.  building,  capable  of  jfew  Hitt  to  his  fefi&kdt  f parti^lArly  as  one  him  Is 
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i*  less  onwte  and  ewj&t&foe.  It*  are  feed,  rather  than  Aw  tey  feed*  An d hare^  Cor 

&m»|rfey#  and  it  more  K»  the  giuve,  quiet,  the  pment,  wp. rnijfifi  rime  not  labors,  having 

and  sohd  portiou  of  the  cumfiiiinHy  than  to  the  ^efficiently  sampled  from  the  city  to  satisfy  the 
gay;  fboesirng  tribes  in  fe  court*  of  foahion.  curiosity  of  the  *traagey  ’9*#  i»aj 

ILther  coma  the  sturdy  farmer*,  and  te  bmod-  &*%m&  pur  gallerv,  A jingle  ^ haw- 
ing merchantiv  and  tine?  pb)M^i^io9«' .:  ■ ''o.f  .itbe  more  repent  among  te  private 

and  all  who  love  v4feif  ease  dw^ljing^.of  Charleston  may  not  be  hmmT  {Hff- 

without  feeling  the  necesaiff  of  putting  o«  4vck«<  as  it  caiiibifs  n singiiiar  dcpartur^  from 

breeches  for  dinner,  or  exhibiting  rhernscl vctfM  the  usuWl  style  of  modeling  ia  u where^ 
f.f>*tnme  of  edtarader  at  Um  W A ^ we  .^j^ye  saidbf  fore^  thcrc  is  t>o  end  ra  flic 
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ly w BopuMieairism  and  pa~ 
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which  pay  the 


trioti&nt, 
living  very  reluctantly, 
arc  not  apt  to  waste  much 
money  upon  tho*e  who 
can  no  longer  urge  their 
claims  in  any  way  ; and 
the  military  gave  np  their 
project  in  despair,  trans- 
ferring the  cash  they  had  *' 
collected — some  #.5000- — 

(o  the  fund  of  the  ladies, 
who  have  thus  far  shown 
themselves  first-rate  as- 
sessors, and  bid  fair  soon 
to  realize  in  stone  the 
conception  of  the  artist. 

The  graceful  monument 
which  is  here  given  is 
from  the  design  of  Jones, 
ft  makes  a very  pretty 
picture,  but  its  cost  would 
be  beyond  the  estimates 
of  the  ladies.  It  would 
require  $100, 000  to  carry 
out  the  design  as  here 

given;  and  $100,000  are  -- .:.v ; 

neither  more  nor  less  than 

—*100,000  5 vr’r 

We  have  seen  another 
sketch,  in  private  hands, 
which  wo  are  not  permit- 
ted  to  use,  done  rudely 
with  a pen.  but  with  great  jR 

spirit,  and  of  very  novel  jSfc,  . J. 
design.  It  represents  a • 

wild,  irregular  pile  of  |P*; 

rock,  shelving,  precipi-  ■ 

tous,  with  huge  crags,  W 

beetling,  hanging  over, 
as  if  above  the  sea,  and 
.•'hooting  up  into  slivered  pinnacles,  sharp, 
erect,  but  irregularly  disposed,  one  finally  ris- 
ing up  in  the  centre  und  overtopping  all  the 
rest,  rising  slenderly,  like  a lance,  in  air  mid- 
way ; — the  boulders  crop  out,  forming  a sort  of 
cavern,  the  entrance  of  which  is  irregularly 
erected,  as  if  done  in  a sport  of  nature.  It  is 
overhung  with  moss  and  ivy.  In  this  cavern 
stands  the  statue  of  Calhoun,  visible  from  below, 
and  nearly  at  the  entrance.  To  this  point  you 
ascend  by  a flight  of  stone  steps  xciihm^  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  interior,  whatever  the  rude,  wild 
character  of  the  outside,  beiug  carefully  con- 
structed, and  conducting  to  a lino  chamber, 
which  from  without  seems  a mere  cavern,  proper 
to  a hermitage.  A congeries  of  boulders  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  cavern,  cropping  out  on 
every  side — here  and  there  rounded  by  attri- 
tion and  action  of  storm  and  wind — sometimes 
broken  and  slivered  as  by  lightning;  but  all  so 
arranged  as  to  simulate  the  wildest  workings  of 
Nature  in  her  own  sovereign  abodes  of  rock  and 
forest.  One  of  these  boulders,  the  largest,  juts 
out  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  and 
is  inscribed  with  the  word  ‘‘Constitution.’*  On 
a projecting  shelf  of  rock  above  the  cavern  an 


C'ALUOUN  MOXUM&NT. 

eagle  hangs,  mltant , with  wings  outspread,  ere 
dilating,  and  the  whole  action  indicati  ve  of  vigi- 
lance, a fiercely  aroused  passion  of  indignation, 
and  an  eager  impatience  for  the  strife.  You 
follow  the  glance  of  the  eagle  and  see  the  occa- 
sion of  his  watch  and  anger  in  the  gradual 
progress  of  a monstrous  snake,  which,  with  bra- 
zen crest,  arching  neck,  and  cunning  rest  lessness 
of  eye,  is  crawling  upward,  and  has  already 
coiled  himself  above  the  rock  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  are  other  adjuncts.  The  arms  of 
the  Palmetto  State  are  boldly  scored  upon  one 
of  the  boulders ; the  palmettos  shoot  up  from 
the  crevices ; a laurel  springs  out  from  the  rocky 
clefts,  just  beside  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
bearing  a single  great  white  flower.  On  one  of 
the  most  salient  of  the  boulders  which  make  the 
base,  the  name  of  u Calhoun”  appears  in  letters. 
There  is  very  little  detail  besides.  The  effect 
is  from  the  bolduess  of  the  conception.  The 
mass  of  rocks  has  the  general  aspect  of  some 
isolated  mountain-spur  by  the  ocean  side, 
which  the  thunders  of  Heaven  have  smitten  and 
the  lightnings  have  slivered  for  a thousand 
years,  but  which  remains  unshaken.  The  boul- 
ders below  and  the  segregated  shafts  forming  so 
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many  pinnacles  above,  confer  upon  it  its  monu- 
mental aspect ; and  the  detail  is  so  happy  that 
the  effect  is  two-fold,  compelling  the  mind  at 
the  same  moment  to  feel  the  equal  pressure  of 
Art  and  Nature  in  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  pin- 
nacles are  evolved  from  the  mass,  and  how  they 
rise,  one  shooting  beyond  the  other,  unequally 
ascending,  until  one  alone  passes  into  the  firm- 
ament far  beyond  the  rest — slender  all  of  them, 
even  as  we  sometimes  see  them  in  the  snow- 
crowned  pinnacles  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese. 
We  give,  as  a proper  sequel  to  this  sketch,  a 
copy  of  an  Ode  on  Calhoun  by  one  of  the  Caro- 
lina poets,  which  was  spoken  at  the  theatre  on 
a benefit  night  given  to  the  Calhoun  Monument. 
It  has  never  been  in  print  before;  and  with 
this  we  conclude  our  present  sketches  from  the 
Palmetto  City : 

CALHOUN.-ODE. 

Nations  themselves  are  but  the  monuments 
Of  deathless  men,  whom  the  Divine  intents 
Decree  for  mighty  purposes.  They  rise 
Superior,  by  their  mission  from  the  skies. 

To  thoughts  of  self;  and,  in  self-sacrifice. 

Assert  the  race:  guide,  fashion,  and  inform. 

Direct  for  conquest,  gather  from  the  storm, 

And  build  in  strength ! 

Their  powerful  arms  maintain 

The  realm  of  Peace,  and  consecrate  her  reign 

By  Justice,  Truth,  Protection.  They  defend 

The  land  that  gave  them  being,  and  commend 

Her  virtues  to  the  love  of  other  climes 

That  else  had  lapsed  from  weaknesses  to  crimes, 

And  so,  to  ruin  1 They  foresee  the  fate. 

And  arm  against  the  danger  ere  too  late ; 

Meet  the  assailing  foeman  at  the  wall. 

And  nobly  conquer,  or  as  nobly  fall. 

Their  lives — devoto  to  patriot  service — teach 
How  best  to  build  the  tower  aud  man  the  breach  ; 
Their  hands,  outstretched  iu  blessing  rites,  have  made 
The  nations  safe  and  sacred  in  their  shade! 

We  rear  our  humble  column  to  the  name 
Of  one  who  led  our  power  and  won  us  fame ! 

Whose  wondrous  genius,  with  Ithuriel  spear. 

Hath  made  the  crouching  fiend  Btart  up  in  fear; 
8mote  the  foul  reptile,  even  as  he  lay 
Coiled  round  our  altar,  poisoning  still  his  prey ; 
Expelled  the  foe  that  threatened  as  a fate. 

And  saved  from  loss  the  sacred  shield  of  State ! 

His  lips  spoke  lightnings  1 His  immaculate  thought, 
From  seraph  source,  dlvinest  fervor  caught ; 

His  fiery  argument,  with  eagle  rush. 

Spell’d  mightiest  Senates  into  trembling  hush; 

While  the  great  billowy  thunders,  echoing  still. 

With  rolling  surges,  round  the  Sacred  Hill, 

8truck  with  sharp  terrors  into  nerveless  awe, 

The  insidious  enemies  of  Right  and  Law ! 

Even  to  the  last,  still  battling  in  tho  van. 

For  the  great  truths  and  natural  rights  of  man, 

He  died  iu  harness,  in  the  thick  of  strife, 

HD  very  death  a triumph — like  his  life ! 

The  Great  fall  from  us.  We  hare  need  to  fear. 

When  voice  like  hie  no  longer  thrills  the  ear! 

When,  in  the  Senate,  owls  and  mousing  things 
Creep  to  high  places,  which  were  made  for  wings, 

*Tis  need  we  should  do  homage,  and  implore 
Great  shoulders,  such  as  his  white  mantle  bore! 

'Tie  reverence  brings  the  prophet  If  we  praise 
The  perish’d  virtue,  and  its  altar  raise. 

We  may  recall  the  genius,  lost  too  soon. 

And  find,  ’mong  other  sons,  a new  Calhoun! 
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ADVENTURES  OF  THE  EARLY  SET- 
TLERS OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

ON  the  11th  of  November,  1620,  the  storm- 
battered  May  Flower , with  its  band  of  one 
hundred  and  one  Pilgrims,  first  caught  sight  of 
the  barren  sand  hills  of  Cape  Cod.  It  pre- 
sented a cheerless  scene,  even  for  those  weary 
of  a more  than  four  months’  voyage  upon  a 
cold  and  tempestuous  sea.  But,  dreary  as  the 
prospect  was,  a leaky  ship,  the  storms  of  ap- 
proaching winter,  and  the  perils  of  innumerable 
shoals,  upon  an  unknown  sea,  compelled  them 
to  seek  a shelter  at  the  extremity  of  the  bleak 
and  verdureless  Cape.  Sundry  explorations 
were  made  to  find  a place  of  settlement  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Failing  in  this,  thfe  shal- 
lop was  launched,  and  eighteen  embarked  for 
a more  extensive  survey  of  the  coast. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they 
dragged  their  boat  upon  the  beach  for  a night’s 
encampment.  A dense  forest  was  behind  them, 
a bleak  ocean  before  them.  Throwing  up  a 
slight  rampart  of  logs,  with  a warm  fire  blazing 
at  their  feet,  they  established  their  watch,  unit- 
ed in  their  evening  prayer,  and  fell  asleep. 
Through  the  long  night  no  sound  disturbed 
their  slumbers  but  the  wind  sighing  through 
the  forest  and  the  surf  dashing  upon  the  shore. 

The  next  morning  they  rose  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  anxiously  prepared  to  continue  their 
search.  A drizzling  rain  falling  through  the 
night,  had  drenched  them  to  the  skin.  The 
ocean  looked  black  and  angry,  and  sheets  of 
mist  were  driven,  by  the  chill  wind,  over  earth 
and  sea.  The  Pilgrims  were  preparing  to  re- 
embark, and  some  of  them  had  carried  their 
guns,  wrapped  in  blankets,  down  to  the  boat, 
when,  suddenly,  a fearful  cry  broke  from  ap- 
parently a thousand  voices  in  the  forest,  and  a 
shower  of  arrows  fell  upon  their  encampment. 
Four  muskets  only  were  left.  By  the  rapid 
discharge  of  these  they  held  the  savages  at  bay 
until  the  others  were  regained.  A tierce  con- 
flict now  ensued,  demoniac  yells  deafening  the 
ear. 

Every  Indian  was  stationed  behind  some  tree 
or  rock,  which  protected  him  from  the  bullets 
of  hi*  antagonists.  Fortunately  for  the  Pil- 
grims, their  barricade  of  logs  afforded  them 
much  shelter,  while  their  thick  garments  were 
almost  as  coats  of  mail  to  ward  off  the  com- 
paratively feeble  missiles  of  the  natives.  For 
some  time  the  perilous  conflict  raged,  the  blaz^ 
of  the  guns  flashing  through  the  gloom  of  the 
morning,  and  the  forest  resounding  with  the 
report  of  musketry  and  the  hideous  war-whoop 
of  the  savages. 

There  was  one  Indian,  of  Herculean  size,  ap- 
parently more  brave  than  the  rest,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  the  leader  of  the  band.  He  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  his  companions,  and  had  placed 
himself  within  half  musket-shot  of  the  encamp- 
ment. Watching  an  opportunity  when  his  el- 
bow was  exposed,  a sharp-shooter  succeeded  in 
striking  it  with  a bullet.  The  shattered  arm 
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dropped,  helpless.  The  savage,  astounded  by  add  to  their  consternation,  n flaw  struck  the 
the  calamity,  gazed  for  a moment  in  silence  sail  and  snapped  the  must  into  three  pieces, 
upon  his  mangled  limb,  aud  then  uttering  a They  seized  their  oars,  and  with  difficulty  kept 
peculiar  cry,  which  was  probably  the  signal  for  their  craft  before  the  wind.  At  last  they  per- 
re  treat,  dodged  from  tree  to  tree  and  disap-  ccived  land  before  them,  which  proved  to  be 
peared.  His  companions,  following  his  ex-  an  island.  Rowing  around  its  northern  point, 
ample,  fled  with  him  into  the  depths  of  the  they  found,  on  its  western  shore,  a small  cove, 
forest.  Hardly  a moment  elapsed  ere  not  a > where  they  obtained  a partial  shelter, 
savage  wus  either  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and  \ Here  they  dropped  anchor.  Though  soaked 
naught  but  the  wail  of  the  wind  and  the  wash  with  the  rain,  and  though  the  night  was  freez- 
©f  the  wave  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  scene,  j ingly  cold,  knowing  that  they  were  surrounded 
The  surf  dashed  sullenly  upon  the  shore,  j by  a savage  foe,  most  of  the  company  dared 
The  wintry  gale  swept  the  ocean,  and  howled  ; not  land.  Some,  however,  almost  dying  from 
through  the  sombre  firs  and  pines,  driving  the  fatigue  and  cold,  could  endure  the  exposure  no 
rain  iu  spectral  sheets  over  sea  and  land.  The  , longer.  They  were  put  on  shore,  and  at  length 
attack  and  the  retreat  were  alike  instantaneous,  j succeeded  in  building  a fire  beneath  the  drip- 
The  silence  of  the  ray  less  morning  was,  with  ping  boughs  of  the  forest.  They  knew,  how- 
the  suddenness  of  the  lightning’s  flash,  broken  ! ever,  full  well  that  the  flame  was  but  a beacon 
by  fiendlike  uproar  and  fearful  peril ; as  sud-  to  inform  their  savage  foes  where  they  were, 
denly  the  clamor  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  : They  constructed  a rude  rampart,  established  a 
by  the  stillness  and  the  solitude  of  the  un- ; watch,  united  in  prayer,  and  sought  such  rc- 
peopled  wilderness.  j pose  as  their  hard  couch  could  furnish.  At 

None  of  the  English  were  even  wounded  in  ! midnight  those  left  in  the  boat,  unable  longer 
the  conflict.  They  immediately  embarked.  A to  endure  the  cold,  joined  the  party  on  shore, 
cold  storm  of  rain,  mingled  with  snow,  swept  j Another  morning  dawned.  It  was  the  £ab~ 
the  ocean.  The  waves  broke  upon  the  icy  bath.  These  extraordinary  men  decided  not 
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were  pleased,  it  was  A work  of  ncHesshy  jxm 1 of  to  iMplorc ^ iUfx^  wd  in  ilifcir  sublime.  enter*. 
n*;ivy  to  prosecute  their '.tour  without  prise, 

Thzy  thju$}tt  tt  their  duty  thus  io  sanctify  Hit  they  etof^ti  cth^u  that  icy  deck , swept  by  the 

Sabbath,  And,  Jffht^'Uh standing*  the  strength  wintry  wind,  and  bbw.ed  thtfir  jfc  prnyety 

vf  the  tetnpmtion.  they  did  what  they  thought  they  wtrre  but  feebly  ccmstionsufrire  immortal- 
to  he  right,  pwd  this  is  always  noble.  For  two  ky  they  were  eoiifiirri ng  ttpeo  ibemselves  and 
hundred  ycam  Jill  these  ntes:  hare  been^ttt  the  \ upon  the  day.  Their /patting  hyam,  signing 
wdnei  of  spirits.,  r»ud  it  may  soft*!/  he.  afh  rmed  from  jguslmtg  hearts  anil  tremhUng  lips,  btenctovl 
that  ihry  hnye  nnrer  regretted  that  tiny  of  sacred  ip  honaony  with  the  pour  of  the  surging  yriiidf 
rest  passed  iu  the  stormy  wilderness.  and  the  w hi^Iin^  of  tha  Allroiids,  knd  fhlfc,  wc 

With  the  euriyduht  of  M on  cl « j<  xri  or  n i n g they  can  inA  doubt,  u«  accepted  melody  upon  the  eer 
Of-oinburked  iiadt  a favornble  lureeitv  drqn,  them  J ofGud.  These  alfecbng  ceronotries  being  end- 
.top*  Fivhiroufh  fluty.  Item  they  found  & pk*a«~  ed,  bout -load  after  boat-load  left  the  ship*  crrrtil 
a»t  region,  divert  (led  tvhh  frilk  and  iwllpyi,  the.  whole  company,  one  hundred  and  one  in 
w)ipt^f  over  tha  of  se  vptal  orrew,  the  forest  minder,  were  rowed  to  the  sborwo nd  were  landed 
had  {{ivApjKumd  and  the  sstnricjtii  ground  was  uf*m  o rock,  around  which  the  i/:y  wave*  weru 
ready  At  httklyafioft,,  Beyoud  ibiruatuhilcl^af-  tWtdpfc.  ^ 

Sng,  which  a kind  Fra  videne*  ?eeroe<l  to  bare  pro-  They  first  united  * houtfe  ft* >terd  a tempo- 
ruled  for  them,  the.  toft&i  vwnpt  sublimely  away  mry  shaker  ./bar  <jQ*m  .nil,  and  to  ter ve  as  * store* 
in  *dl  dircidkm*.  hotiw. 

Tha  • fcicplorey*  -rctnim^hs  soon  ns  possible  to  Ttey  thou  vtfmrnmctd'  building  a number  of 
the  3ltn/  Fbv  er  with  th«ijs  report.  They  soon  small  out for  the  scrotal  fanrilies.  'Cold 
weighed  anchor,  and,  eroding  the  bay.  on  the  winter  woA. •&¥**!  upon  them  with  unusual  setor- 
1 iithyen tered  Hoy  harbor of Plymouth  and  &neh-  Sty,  The  months  «f,  ■ Jamiarr  pad  'iFebruaiy 
bred  a nriic  niid  » half  from  the  share.  A few  pa$s*4  aWny,  while  sickness  made  fear- 

dpys  worn  derated  fti  selecting  n spot  for  the  tofavngo*,  sweeping  oif  nearly  one -half  qf 
•ydoriittl  village.  The.  ever-mcmornble •iuorning,.  their  ntimbeiv  The  I'iJgriius  frequently  caught 
Friday,!  December  4^  tfllh),  dawned  chill  and  glitp-p«ti!K-of I'U^Uun'f  |ifuwUi)g  ai>out  'in.  tlm  Wopds, 
lowering.  The.  hour  had  nmved  in  which  the  but  'get  ;ncar  them.  Instructed, 

l?ilgirtms  wewr;  In  Ieayo  their  ytsytcl  and  com-  h.owerc.:rt  ‘by . ehp  atmek  which  they  had  alremly 
rnenee  thedr  lifeVof  pri  va tron  i»  the  .IjVw  W orld.  erxc^itbci fortified;  their  little  viilage, ; a*ui 
The  whole  ship's  coin  party  a?se.mhbul  upon  the*  ploced  h ^hn</a  lqxm  a mound  which  | -*n  - 
dock  Of  tlic  A/d//  Fioicc^  myrn,  wor*^«i  end  chib  luunded  ite npjtnvarbesi  ’ i,*:,,  ’ , 

drouv  tu  o£fcr  tho  sactlliee  of  ihanksgivirtg  and  Early  in  >larch  the  reiuruing  sun  melted  dm 
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mow,  and  a bright  and  joy- 
ous spring  dawned  upon 
them.  The  colonists  crept 
from  their  huts,  and  com-  £• 

rnonced  preparing  their  gar- 
den*  iu  the  deserted  com-  ijM®!/ 

holds  of  the  Indiana.  One 
beautiful  sunny  morning,  the 
sixteenth  of  the  month,  an 
Indian  suddenly  appeared, 
and  striding  boldly  through  . %:■ 

(he  street  of  the  little  vil- 
lags,  approached  & party  at 
work,  in  a garden,  and,  to 
their  amazement,  addressed 
them  with  the  words  u Wel- 
come, Englishmen!'’  Ho  in-  -fflaff 

farmed  them  that  his  n*in?  v V 

was  Samoset,  that  he  had  ^4§f 

often  met  the  English  who  Sr  ' *£&&■■ 
came  to  fish  at  Manhegin,  Pm  t 
near  the  mouth  of  the  .,*# 

Penobscot.  He  knew  the*  c 

names  of  most  of  these  cap- 

tains,  and,  being  a man  of 

unusually  act  ire  mind,  had 

«k>  far  acqiiired  the  English  ,:7f. 

language  as  to  he  able  to 

make  himself  perfectly  un-  fT 

dcratood. 

Samosef  was  entirely  na- 
ked,  with  the  exception  of  - 
a leathern  belt  about  hi?  :;C 

loins,  to  which  there  wa*  sus-  - ST 

pended  a fringe  about  nine 
inches  in  length.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a bow  and  two 
arrows.  The  savage  was 
disposed  to  make  himself  quite  at  home,  wishing 
to  enter  the  houses,  and  calling  for  beer  and  food. 
The  Pilgrims,  to  make  him  a little  more  pre- 
sentable to  their  families,  put  a large  horseman's 
coat  upon  him,  and  treated  him  with  much  hos- 
pitality. Saraosct  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  hosts,  and  manifested  no  disposition  to  leave 
them.  As  night  came  on,  the  colonists,  appre- 
hensive of  Indian  treachery,  tried,  in  various 
ways,  to  get  rid  of  him ; but  nil  their  efforts 
were  in  vain;  he  would  stay.  They  therefore 
made  provision  for  him  in  Stephen  Hopkins’s 
hous2,  and  carefully,  though  concealing  their 
movements  from  him,  watched  him  all  the 
night. 

From  this  man  the  colonists  learned  of  the 
terrible  plague  which,  within  a few  years,  had 
almost  exterminated  the  tribes  along  the  coast. 
11?  also  informed  them  that  there  was,  not  far 
front  them,  a powerful  tribe  called  the  Wantpa- 
noag*,  w hich  held  many  other  neighboring  tribes 
in  subjection,  and  that  the  sovereign  of  this  im- 
perial people  was  called  Massasoit. 

Id  the  morning,  Samnset  left,  promising  in 
a few  days  to  come  again,  and  to  bring  some 
other  Indians  with  him.  The  next  Sabbath 
morning  he  again  made  his  appearance  with  five 
tall  savages  in  his  train.  These  were  all  clothed 


6.V»0»*T,  TU*  UOMA*  Vi*ITO*. 

with  skins,  fitting  closely  to  the  body,  and  each 
one  lmd  on  his  arm  a deer's  skin  and  a panther's 
skin  for  sale.  The  Pilgrims  received  them  with 
mftch  hospitality,  fed  them  abundantly,  hut  re- 
fused to  traffic  with  them,  as  it  was  the  Sabbath 
day.  They  however  promised  that,  if  they 
would  call  on  any  other  dav,  they  would  pur- 
chase till  the  skins  they  would  bring.  The  five 
strangers  soon  retired,  but  Samosct.  refusing  to 
go,  intruded  himself  upon  his  unwilling  hosts 
until  the  next  Wednesday,  when  he,  having  ob- 
tained some  stockings,  a pair  of  shoes,  a shirt, 
and  some  cloth  to  wind  around  his  loins,  also 
disappeared  in.  the  pathless  forest. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  came  again,  bring- 
ing with  him  another  Indian,  by  the  name  of 
Sqiiantiim,  who  also  could  speak  English  very 
fluently.  This  Squantum  was  one  of  several 
men  >vho  hud  been  treacherously  seized  by  the 
captain  of  an  English  ship,  carried  off,  and  sold 
into  slavery  in  Spain.  Subsequently  he  effected 
his  esenpe  and  reached  England.  Finding  his 
w ay  to  London,  and  being  kindly  received  there, 
ho  lived  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  one  Mr. 
Shiny,  through  whose  benevolence  he  w as  sub- 
sequently restored  to  his  native  land.  This 
man,  forgetting  the  outrage  of  the  knave  who 
had  kidnapped  him,  only  remembered  the  great 
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surprise,  and  the  re*t  of  the 
party  threw  themselves  upon 
their  hemlock  boughs,  with 
their  bows  aud  arrows  in  their 

hands,  and  were  soon  fast  ^ *>..  ' 

asleep.  The  Pilgrims 

kept  a vigilant  watch  that 

night,  fur  neither  party  had 

full  confidence  in  the  other. 

The  next  morning  two  of  the  jT-v  t 

Filgrtms  ventured  into  the 
camp  of  the  Indians.  Conti 

dence  gradually  was  strength-  Ij  t $ 

ened  between  the.  two  f-artic-,  W#  m 

and  the  roost  friendly  relaimm  , ; , 

were  established.  After 

gaging  in  a formal  treaty  of 

friendship,  the  interesting  con  - 

ference  was  terminated  to  the 

satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  . - 

the  tawny  warriors  again  dis-  t 

appeared  in  the  pathless  wil-  msSfe  ' ‘ » v v 

demess.  V ; / 

r.;;  :■  ; n Ji:h  i-..*-  ' ...  C^-  . V'  G*  V • ''  ’ 

from  Plynionth,  with  Sr|uan-  ^ • 

tmn  aa  their  interpreter,  set  „> 

out  to  return  the  visitor'  Mas-  . 

sasoit.  He  held  his  court  in  . - -vV  ;’'  : a; 

barbarian  splendor  upon  a 

hillock  called  Pokanoket,  now  y v 

called  Mount  Hop**,  nb*mi  ;a*£o\  .:•  . A.;.,:  A‘?  A"'  fo 

forty  miles  from  Plymouth,  tA  A.A 

upon  the  shores  of  Bristol  > ;- 

Bay.  They  had  three  objects  ; ' 

in  view : firsts  to  ascertain  his  - r • :: 

place  of  residence  and  his  ap-  

parent  strength;  secondly,  to 

r.ncw  and  strengthen  their  wk  talace  <»k  ma*ra*>it. 

friendly  correspondence  ; and,  thirdly,  to  adopt  its  banks  and  skirted  the  shore  of  the  bay,  the 
some  measures  to  protect  themselves,  iu  a friend-  were  every  where  received  by  the  Indians  wii 
ly  way,  from  the  intrusion  of  lazy  vagabond  In-  suiile*  of  welcome.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  tl 
dians,  who  were  ever  hanging  upon  them,  and  second  day  they  reached  Pokanoket,  the  imp* 
threatening  to  eat  out  their  substance.  As  rial  residence  of  Massasoit. 
presents,  they  took  with  them  a trooper's,  red  The  chieftain  had  selected  this  spot  with  thi 
coat,  gaudily  trimmed,  and  a copper  necklace,  peculiar  taste  for  picturesque  beauty  wide 
At  JO  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  a sultry  day,  characterized  the  more  noble  of  the  Indian 
Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  embassadors  The  hillock  was  a graceful  mound  two  hundre 
of  peace,  commenced  their  journey  through  the  feet  high,  commanding  an  extensive  and  sui 
picturesque  trails  of  the  forest.  These  trails  passingly  beautiful  view  of  wide  sweeping  fo) 
were  paths  through  which  the  Indians  had  cats  aud  indented  have, 
passed,  in  single  file,  for  uncounted  centuries.  This  celebrated  mound  is  about  four  mill 
They  were  distinctly  marked,  and  almost  as  ro-  from  the  city  of  Fall  River.  From  its  summ 
Downed  n»  the  paved  roads  of  the  Old  World,  the  eye  now  ranges  over  Providence,  Bristo 
which  had  reverberated  beneath  the  tramp  of  Warren*  Fall  River,  and  innumerable  othi 
the  legions  of  the  Ca?sar*.  Here,  generation  minor  towns.  The  whole  wide-spread  lam 
after  generation,  the  moccasined  savage,  with  scape  i$  embellished  with  gardens,  orchard: 
silent  tread,  threaded  his  way,  delighting  in  the  cultivated  fields,  aud  smiling  villages.  Gigai 
gloom  which  no  ray  of  the  sun  could  penetrate,  tic  steamers  plow  the  waves,  and  the  sails  of 
in  the  silence  interrupted  only  by  the  cry  of  the  commerce  winch  girdles  the  globe  whiten  th 
wild  beast  in  his  lair,  and  awed  by  the  marvel-  beautiful  bay. 

oas  beauty  of  lakes  and  streams,  framed  in  But  as  the  tourist  sits  upon  that  solitary  sun 
mountains  and  fringed  with  forests,  where  wa-  mit  he  forgot*  the  present  in  memory  of  tli 
ter-fowi  of  every  variety  of  note  and  plumage  past.  Neither  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  nor  tl 
floated  buoyant  upon  the  wave,  and  pierced  the  Coliseum  of  the  Eternal  City  are  draped  with 
air  with  monotonous  and  melancholy  song.  more  sublime  antiquity.  Here,  during  goners 
As  they  crossed  Taunton  River,  followed  down  lions  w hich  no  man  can  number,  the  sons  o 
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the  forest  gathered  around  their  council  fires, 
and  struggled,  as  human  hearts  must  ever  strug- 
gle, against  life's  stormy  doom. 

Here,  long  centuries  ago,  were  the  joys  of  the 
bridal  and  the  anguish  which  gathers  around 
the  freshly-opened  grave.  Beneath  the  moon, 
which  then,  as  now,  silvered  this  mound,  the 
Indian  lover,  in  impassioned  accents,  wooed  his 
dusky  mate.  Upon  the  beach  barbaric  child- 
hood reveled  and  shouted,  aud  their  red  limbs 
were  laved  in  the  crystal  waves. 

Here,  during  ages  which  have  passed  into 
oblivion,  the  war-whoop  resounded  through  the 
forest.  The  shriek  of  mothers  and  maidens 
pierced  the  skies  as  they  fell  cleft  by  the  toma- 
hawk, and  all  the  horrid  clangor  of  horrid  war, 
with  “its  terror,  conflagration,  tears,  and  blood,” 
imbittcred  ten  thousand  fold  the  ever-bitter  lot 
of  humanity. 

As  years  passed  along,  other  colonies  were  es- 
tablished upon  these  shores.  Though  the  En- 
glish had  frequent  and  sometimes  very  serious 
difficulties  with  the  different  tribes,  still,  for  forty 
years,  Massasoit  remained  the  firm  friend  of  the 
whites.  At  one  time  he  brought  his  two  sons, 
Wamsutta  and  Pometacom,  to  the  Governor, 
and  requested  him  to  give  them  English  names. 
They  were  bright  and  attractive  young  men,  of 
the  very  finest  physical  development.  The  Gov- 
ernor told  Massasoit  the  story  of  the  renowned 
kings  of  Macedon,  Philip  and  Alexander,  and 
gave  to  Wamsutta,  the  eldest,  the  name  of 
Alexander,  the  great  warrior  of  Asia,  and  to 
Pometacom,  the  younger,  the  less  renowned 
name  of  Philip.  As  these  two  lads  grew  up  to 
manhood  they  married  sisters,  the  daughters  of 
a chief  of  a neighboring  tribe.  The  name  of 
the  bride  of  Alexander  was  Wetamoo ; the  wife 
of  Philip  had  the  equally  euphonious  name  of 
Wootonekanuske. 

Very  rapidly  the  lands  of  the  Indians  were 
now  passing  away  to  the  English  colonists. 
The  power  of  the  white  man  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  that  of  the  Indians  diminishing. 
The  more  thoughtful  of  the  Indian  chieftains 
became  solicitous  respecting  the  result.  Alex- 
ander and  Philip,  though  making  no  opposition 
to  the  friendly  policy  of  their  father,  contem- 
plated with  great  alarm  the  encroachments  of 
the  whites.  In  1661,  Massasoit,  far  advanced 
in  years,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Alex- 
ander, his  eldest  son,  was  invested  with  the  chief- 
tainship. The  anxiety  he  had  felt  respecting 
the  prospective  fate  of  the  Indians,  as  their 
hunting  grounds  were  rapidly  passing  away, 
naturally  kept  him  away  from  the  colony  at 
Plymouth.  Suspicions  were  excited  that  he 
was  cherishing  unfriendly  feelings.  An  impe- 
rious message  was  sent  to  the  proud  king  of  the 
Wampanoags,  to  present  himself  before  the  court 
at  Plymouth.  Alexander,  instead  of  obeying 
this  mandate,  went  on  a visit  to  the  Narraganset 
Indians,  his  neighbors  and  his  enemies.  This 
increased  suspicion,  and  the  Governor  sent  a 
party  of  armed  men  to  take  him  by  force  and 
bring  him  to  court. 


Alexander  was  at  this  time  on  a hunting  ex- 
cursion at  a point  about  half-way  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Bridgewater.  Unsuspicious  of  any 
danger,  he  and  his  men  were  in  a hunting  house 
taking  their  dinner,  with  their  guns  stacked  upon 
the  outside.  Major  Winslow,  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  who  headed  the  English 
party,  adroitly  seized  the  guns  and  beset  the 
house.  The  Indians  were  entirely  defenseless. 
Major  Winslow  presented  a pistol  to  the  breast 
of  the  proud  sovereign  of  the  Wampanoags,  and 
said  to  him : 

“I  am  ordered  to  bring  you  to  Plymouth, 
and  by  the  help  of  God  I will  do  it  at  all  haz- 
ards. If  you  submit  peacefully,  you  shall  re- 
ceive respectful  usage.  If  you  resist,  yon  shall 
die  upon  the  spot.” 

The  high-spirited  Indian  king  was  almost  in- 
sane with  rage  in  finding  himself  thus  insulted 
and  unarmed.  But  his  followers  entreated  him 
not  to  resort  to  violence,  which  would  only  re- 
sult in  his  death.  They  urged  him  to  yield  to 
necessity,  assuring  him  that  they  would  accom- 
pany him,  as  his  retinue,  that  he  might  go  with 
the  dignity  befitting  his  rank. 

Alexander  was  thus  constrained  to  comply. 
But  his  imperial  spirit  was  so  tortured  by  the 
humiliation,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a burning 
fever,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  would  die.  The 
Indian  warriors  entreated  that  Alexander  might 
be  permitted  to  go  home,  promising,  in  their  in- 
tense anxiety,  that  he  would  return  as  soon  as 
he  should  recover.  The  court  assented  to  this 
arrangement. 

The  warriors  took  their  unhappy  king,  dying 
of  a crushed  spirit,  upon  a litter  and  entered 
the  trails  of  the  forest.  They  soon  reached  Taun- 
ton River.  There  they  took  canoes.  It  soon 
became  manifest  that  their  monarch  was  dying. 
They  placed  him  upon  a grassy  mound,  beneath 
a majestic  tree,  and  in  silence  the  stoical  war- 
riors gathered  around  to  witness  the  departure 
of  his  spirit  to  the  realms  of  the  red  man's  im- 
mortality. 

What  a scene  for  the  painter ! The  sublimity 
of  the  eternal  forest,  the  glassy  stream  mean- 
dering beneath  overarching  trees,  the  bark  ca- 
noes of  the  natives  moored  to  the  shore,  the 
dying  chieftain,  with  his  warriors  assembled  in 
stern  sadness  around  him,  and  the  beautiful  and 
heroic  Wetamoo  holding  in  her  lap  the  head 
of  her  dying  lord!  As  she  wiped  his  clammy 
brow  she  was  nursing  those  emotions  of  revenge 
which  finally  desolated  the  colonies  of  the  white 
men  with  flame  and  blood. 

Philip  now  was  at  the  head  of  the  tribe.  It 
may  be  well  supposed  that  the  treatment  which 
his  brother  had  received  had  not  increased  his 
affection  for  the  English.  It  was  almost  uni- 
versally supposed  by  the  Indians  that  Alexan- 
der had  been  poisoned  by  the  colonists.  His 
wife,  Wetamoo,  an  energetic  and  a noble  wo- 
wan,  was  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  avenge 
the  deatl}  of  her  husband.  She  was  by  birth  x 
the  princess  of  another  tribe,  and  could  rally 
all  their  energies  for  war.  She  urged  Philip  to 
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unite  all  the  tribes  under  his  control,  to  drive  the 
white  man  from  the  land,  and  thus  to  nyengc  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  his  brother. 

Philip  was  a man  of  great  endowments.  He 
clearly  understood  the  power  of  the  English,  and 
distinctly  foresaw  the  peril  the  Indians  would 
incur  by  waging  war  agaimst  adversaries  so  for- 
midable. For  nine  years  he  probably  brooded 
over  this  subject,  gradually  accumulating  re- 
sources, strcngthoningalliances,  and  distributing 
hi  ore  extensively  among  the  Indians  the  deadly 
weapons  of  war.  The  Indians  and  the  colo- 
nists were  year  after  year  becoming  more  and 
more  exasperated  against  each  other.  The  dan  - 
gers of  collision  were  growing  more  imminent. 
Many  deeds  of  violence  and  of  insult  on  both 
sides  ensued. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1871  had  now  arrived. 
Colonics  had  been  established  in  Connecticut, 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Plymouth  colony  and  the  Massachusetts  colony 
at  Boston,  subsequently  combined,  were  then 
distinct.  The  Plymouth  colony  had  become 
greatly  extended,  and  many  flourishing  town* 
were  growing  np  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Governor  of  Plymouth,  alarmed  by  some 
warlike  preparations  which  Philip  seemed  to  be 
making,  sent  an  imperious  command  to  him  to 
come  to  Taunton  and  answer  for  his  conduct. 
The  proud  Warn  pan  oag,  taking  with  him  a band 
of  warriors,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  painted  and 
decorated  with  the  most  brilliant  trappings  of 
barbarian  splendor,  approached  wit  hiu  four  miles 
of  Taunton*  Here  he  established  his  encamp- 


ment. With  native-taught  dignity  ho  sent  n 
message  to  the  English  governor,  informing  him 
of  his  arrival  at  that  spot,  and  requiring  him 
to  come  and  treat  w ith  him  there.  The  Gov- 
ernor, either  afraid  to  meet  these  warriors  in 
their  own  encampment  or  deeming  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  attend  the  summons  of  an  Indian 
chieftain,  sent  Roger  Williams,  with  several  oth- 
er ]K?r$o«s,  to  assure  Philip  of  his  friendly  feel- 
ings, and  to  entreat  him  to  come  to  Taunton, 
as  a more  convenient  place  for  their  conference. 
Philip,  with  caution  which  subsequent  events 
proved  to  have  been  well-timed,  detained  these 
men  as  hostages  for  his  safe  return,  and  then 
with  an  imposing  retinue  of  his  painted  braves 
proudly  strode  into  the  streets  of  Taunton.  Wo 
blush  to  record  that  the  Plymouth  people  hod 
seriously  contemplated  attacking  Philip  and  his 
band,  and  making  them  all  prisoners ; but  the 
hostages  which  were  left  behind,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  some  commissioners  who  were 
present  from  Massachusetts,  prevented  this  deed 
of  treachery. 

Philip  consented  to  refer  the  diffi cullies  which 
existed  between  himself  and  the  Plymouth  col- 
ony to  the  arbitration  of  the  commissioners  from 
Massachusetts.  That  he  might  meet  his  ac- 
cusers upon  the  basis  of  equality,  he  demanded 
one-half  of  the  meeting-house  in  which  the 
council  w as  to  be  held  for  himself  and  his  war- 
riors. The  other  half  was  assigned  to  the  Ply- 
mouth people.  The  Massachusetts  commission- 
ers, as  umpires,  occupied  the  seat  of  council. 
The  result  tf  the  conforencc  was  a treaty  in 
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which  mutual  friendship  was  pledged,  and  in 
which  Philip  agreed  to  surrender  the  warlike 
arms  of  his  people  to  the  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
to  be  detained  by  him  as  Jong  as  he  should  see 
reason.  Philip  and  his  wamors  immediately 
surrendered  their  arms.  Others  were  to  be  sent 
in  within  a given  time. 

Philip  gave  up  the  guns  of  the  Middlebor- 
ough  Indians,  who  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
English  settlements,  while  the  more  remote  In- 
dians ranging  the  unbroken  wilderness  retained 
their  arms.  The  shrewdness  of  Philip  was  con- 
spicuous in  this  act.  The  Middleborough  In- 
dians had  been  constrained  by  the  absence  of 
game  to  cultivate  their  fields  of  corn.  They 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  English, 
and  so  entirely  in  their  power,  that  it  was  prob- 
able that,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  become  the  allies  of  the  white 
man.  Thus  Philip,  by  disarming  them,  did  not 
weaken  his  own  cause. 

The  summer  passed  away,  and  the  Plymouth 
people  still  thought  they  saw  indications  of  ap- 
proaching hostilities.  Accordingly  they  sent 
another  summons  to  Philip,  requiring  his  pres- 
ence at  Plymouth  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. At  the  same  time  they  sent  commu- 
nications to  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  stating  their  complaints  against 
Philip,  and  soliciting  assistance  in  the  approach- 
ing war.  Philip,  instead  of  obeying  this  sum- 
mons, repaired  to  Massachusetts  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  submit  the  difficulties 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  umpires  in  the 
former  council,  and  to  them  he  entered  his  com- 
plaints against  the  people  of  Plymouth.  The 
court  in  Massachusetts,  haring  thus  heard  both 
sides,  returned  a communication  to  the  people 
in  Plymouth,  assuming  that  there  was  at  least 
equal  blame  on  both  sides.  They  proposed  a 
general  council  on  the  24th  of  September,  to  be 
held  at  Plymouth,  where  King  Philip  and  dele- 
gates from  the  several  colonies  should  meet  to 
adjust  all  their  differences. 

The  council  met  at  the  time  appointed.  Many 
bitter  complaints  were  entered  by  Philip  and  by 
the  Plymouth  people  against  each  other.  Yet 
each,  knowing  the  power  of  the  other,  dreaded 
open  war.  A treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
was  drawn  up,  which  was  mutually  subscribed. 
Two  years  then  passed  away  without  any  deci- 
sive measures.  Philip  was  very  evidently  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a great  struggle.  Squan- 
tum  was  now  dead,  but  a Christian  Indian,  by 
the  name  of  John  Sasamon,  acted  as  interpreter 
between  the  Indians  and  the  English.  He  was 
apparently  a good  man,  and  very  friendly  to 
those  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  Ascertaining  what  was  going 
on  among  his  countrymen,  Sasamon  went  to 
Plymouth  and  communicated  his  discovery  to 
the  Governor.  He  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy 
as  to  what  he  had  communicated,  assuring  his 
English  friends  that,  should  the  Indians  learn 
that  he  had  betrayed  them,  he  would  imme- 
diately be  murdered.  Philip  by  some  means 


ascertained  his  treachery.  By  Indian  law  he 
was  doomed  to  death,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
any  subject  of  Philip  to  kill  him  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1675  Sasamon  was  sud- 
denly missing.  At  length  his  body  was  found 
in  Assawamsett  pond  in  Middleborough.  He 
had  been  executed  according  to  the  Indians* 
ideas  of  justice,  and  his  body  had  been  thrust 
down  through  a hole  in  the  ice.  Three  In- 
dians were  arrested  by  the  Plymouth  people  on 
suspicion  of  being  his  murderers,  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  hung. 

The  hanging  of  three  of  Philip’s  prominent 
men  because  they  were  suspected  of  executing 
the  time-honored  laws  of  his  people,  exasper- 
ated King  Philip  to  the  highest  degree.  His 
headstrong  young  warriors  all  through  the  for- 
est, reckless  of  danger,  breathed  vengeance  and 
shouted  the  war-cry.  The  old  warriors,  delib- 
erative and  cautious,  kindled  their  council  fires, 
inflamed  themselves  with  a recital  of  their 
wrongs,  and  then  clashing  their  weapons,  danced 
themselves  into  a frenzy  of  rage.  But  Philip  was 
still  anxious  to  postpone  hostilities  until  he  had 
more  thoroughly  united  the  scattered  tribes  who 
bowed  in  allegiance  to  his  commanding  mind. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  now  very  threaten- 
ing. The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
condemned  the  course  pursued  by  the  Plymouth 
people,  sent  an  embassador  to  King  Philip  to 
demand  of  him  why  he  would  m^ke  war  upon 
the  English,  and  to  solicit  a new  treaty  of  friend- 
ship. The  proud  monarch  of  the  forest  replied 
to  the  embassador : 

“Your  Governor  is  but  a subject  of  King 
Charles  of  England.  I shall  not  treat  with  a 
subject.  I shall  treat  of  peace  only  with  the 
king,  my  brother.  W hen  he  comes,  I am  ready.” 

Philip  now  found  it  impossible  longer  to  re- 
strain the  passions  of  his  young  men.  The  ex- 
asperation was  so  general  that  even  the  praying 
Indians  joined  the  cause  of  Philip.  The  In- 
dians sent  their  wives  and  children  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  tribes  more  remote  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  endeavored,  by  all  possible  annoy- 
ances, to  provoke  the  whites  to  battle.  They 
cherished  the  superstitious  notion,  which  the 
English  had  probably  taught  them,  that  those 
who  fired  the  first  gun  and  shed  the  first  blood 
W'ould  be  conquered. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  Indians  so  provoked 
the  people  of  Swansey  by  killing  their  cattle 
and  other  injuries,  that  they  fired  upon  them, 
and  an  Indian  was  killed.  This  opened  the 
drama  of  blood  and  woe.  The  signal  was  now 
given  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy.  With  amaz- 
ing energy  and  with  great  strategic  skill,  the 
warriors  of  Philip,  guided  by  his  sagacity,  plied 
their  w'ork  of  devastation.  Swansey  was  speed- 
ily burned  to  the  ground.  Villages  and  farm- 
houses all  along  the  frontier  were  soon  in  flames. 
The  Indians  were  every  where.  People  of  the 
frontier  towns,  in  consternation,  sent  runners  to 
Plymouth  and  to  Boston  for  assistance.  In 
three  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  messenger 
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favorable  opportunity,  passed  his  whole  force 
across  the  Taunton  River,  and  retreated  through 
the  wilderness  to  invigorate  and  direct  his  allies 
on  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut.  Philip  was 
now  in  the  rear  of  all  his  foes,  with  the  bound- 
less wilderness  behind  him  for  refuge,  and  with 
the  opportunity  of  selecting  at  leisure  his  points 
of  attack. 

Through  the  whole  summer  blood  flowed  in 
torrents.  The  Indians  were  every  where  victo- 
rious. They  had  immensely  the  advantage  in 
this  terrible  warfare,  for  they  were  entirely  at 
home  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  also  as  familiar 
with  the  settlements  as  were  the  colonists  them- 
selves. Like  packs  of  wolves  they  came  howl- 
ing from  the  wilderness,  and,  leaving  blood  and 
smouldering  ruins  behind,  howling  they  disap- 
peared. At  last  the  storms  of  winter  came,  and, 
though  there  was  a slight  respite  from  attack, 
terror  reigned  every  where. 

Philip  had  retired  with  his  warriors  to  an  im- 
mense swamp  in  the  region  now  incorporated 
into  the  town  of  South  Kingston,  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Here  he  had  built  five  hundred  wigwams 
of  unusually  solid  and  durable  construction,  and 
with  much  sagacity  had  fortified  every  avenue 
to  his  retreat.  In  this  strong  encampment,  in 
friendly  alliance  with  the  Narragansets,  he  was 
maturing  his  plans  for  a terrible  assault  upon  all 
the  English  settlements  in  the  spring.  Three 
thousand  persons  were  assembled  in  this  Indian 
fortress.  They  were  amply  supplied  with  pro- 
visions. Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length 
of  a barrel,  were  filled  with  corn,  and  these, 
piled  one  above  another,  were  ranged  around 
the  inside  of  the  wigwams,  so  as  to  render  them 
bullet-proof. 

In  the  interior  of  the  swamp,  where  the  en- 
campment was  established,  there  were  three  or 
four  acres  of  dry  land,  called  the  Island,  a few 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  marsh.  The 
English  were  apprised,  through  friendly  Indians, 
of  the  terrible  peril  which  menaced  them. 

In  December,  1675,  the  united  army  of  the 
three  colonies  commenced  its  march  to  attack 
the  foe.  The  result  of  the  conflict  was  by  no 
means  oertain.  The  Indians  were  well  pro- 
vided with  powder,  guns,  and  ball.  They  were 
excellent  marksmen.  They  had  chosen  a posi- 
tion in  itself  almost  impregnable,  and  with  much 
skill  had  thrown  up  ramparts  which  defended 
every  approach.  An  almost  impenetrable  for- 
est, tangled  with  every  species  of  undergrowth, 
presented  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  all 
the  stratagems  of  Indian  warfare.  The  English, 
struggling  through  the  swamp  in  advancing  to 
meet  their  foes,  would  be  every  where  exposed 
to  the  bullets  of  unseen  antagonists. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  after  a long  and 
suffering  march,  the  English  were  encamped 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  fortress  of  the 
Indians.  Philip,  through  his  runners,  had 
kept  himself  informed  of  their  daily  progress, 
and  was  ready  to  receive  them.  The  morning 
of  the  19th  dawned  cold  and  gloomy.  The 
English,  without  tents,  had  passed  the  night  in 


the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  bleak  wintry  wind, 
which,  though  it  fanned  their  fires,  pierced  with 
an  icy  chill  their  unprotected  frames.  The 
ground,  upon  which  they  threw  themselves  shel- 
terless for  sleep,  was  covered  with  snow.  Un- 
expected delays  in  their  march  had  consumed 
their  provisions,  and  they  were  now  half-fam- 
ished. Their  cheerless  supper  utterly  exhaust- 
ed their  stores.  Their  situation  seemed  quite 
desperate,  and  but  for  the  treachery  of  one  of 
the  Narraganset  Indians,  who  betrayed  his  coun- 
trymen, probably  the  whole  English  army  would 
have  been  annihilated,  and  then  every  English 
settlement  would  have  been  swept  away  by  an 
inundation  of  blood  and  flame. 

The  English  knew  nothing  of  the  swamp,  of 
its  approaches,  or  of  its  formidable  defenses. 
A narrow  and  intricate  footpath,  winding  through 
the  marsh,  led  to  the  Island.  The  miry  bog — 
in  which  assailants  would  Bink  to  the  waist,  and 
in  which  in  places  the  water  was  collected  into 
wide  and  deep  ditches — surrounded  the  encamp- 
ment. There  was  but  one  point  of  entrance, 
and  this  was  by  a tree  which  had  been  felled 
across  the  deep  and  stagnant  water  which  at 
that  place  prevented  any  other  approach.  A 
block-house,  at  whose  port-holes  many  sharp- 
shooters were  stationed  in  vigilant  guard,  com- 
manded the  narrow  and  slippery  avenue.  It 
was  thus  necessary  for  the  English,  in  storming 
the  fort,  to  pass  in  single  file  along  the  slender 
6tem,  exposed,  every  step  of  the  way,  to  the  ri- 
fles of  the  Indians.  Ramparts  had  also  been 
thrown  up  to  flank  the  narrow  entrance.  High 
palisades  surrounded  the  whole  island,  and  a 
hedge  of  fallen  trees,  a rod  in  thickness,  and 
with  the  intertwined  branches  rising  many  feet 
in  the  air,  effectually  protected  the  besieged 
from  any  sudden  rush  of  their  foes. 

The  approaches  to  the  Malakoff  and  the  Re- 
dan were  not  attended  with  greater  peril.  There 
is  no  incident  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war 
which  testifies  to  higher  bravery  than  that  which 
our  forefathers  displayed  on  this  occasion.  Bold- 
ly the  English  plunged  into  the  swamp.  Being 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  inodes  of  Indian 
warfare,  they  forced  their  way  along  until  they 
arrived  at  the.  fort.  Both  parties  fought  with 
the  utmost  determination.  Several  times,  as 
the  English  endeavored  to  rush  along  the  tree 
into  the  fort,  they  were  swept  off  to  a man  by 
the  bullets  of  the  Indians.  For  four  hours  the 
battle  raged  with  undiminished  fury.  Upon  the 
slender  and  fatal  avenue  six  captains  and  a large 
number  of  privates  were  soon  slain.  The  as- 
saulting party,  in  dismay,  were  beginning  to  re- 
coil before  certain  death,  when,  by  some  unex- 
plained means,  a few  English  soldiers  crossed 
the  ditch  at  another  place,  clambered  through 
the  trees,  and  over  the  palisades,  and  with  great 
shoutings  assailed  the  defenders  of  the  one  nar- 
row avenue  in  the  rear. 

The  Indians,  in  their  consternation,  were  for 
a moment  bewildered.  The  English,  availing 
themselves  of  the  panic,  rushed  across  the  tree, 
and  got  possession  of  the  breast-work  which  com- 
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manded  the  entrance.  Soon  the  whole  army  were 
within  the  intrenchments.  The  interior  was  an 
Indian  village  of  five  hundred  wigwams,  crowded 
with  women  and  children.  Here  an  awful  scene 
of  carnage  ensued.  The  savage  warriors,  shriek- 
ing the  war-cry.  fled  from  wigwam  to  wigwam, 
and  selling  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  The 
snow  which  covered  the  ground  was  soon  crim- 
soned with  blood,  and  strewed  with  the  gory 
.bodies  of  the  slain.  Every  wigwam  wns  soon 
in  flames.  Many  women  and  children  had 
sought  refuge  in  them — 41  no  man  knoweth  how 
many,  **  says  a writer  of  that  day — and  perished 
miserably  in  the  wasting  conflagration.  At  last 
Philip,  with  his  surviving  warriors,  leaped  the 
barricades,  and  fled  into  the  recesses  of  the 
swamp.  In  this  terrible  conflict,  which  lasted 
for  about  four  hours,  eighty  of  the  English 
were  slain,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded, 
many  of  whom  afterward  died.  Seven  hun- 
dred of  the  Indian  warriors  were,  slain  outright, 
three  hundred  more  subsequently  died  of  their 
wonnds. 

The  English  were  now  masters  of  the  fort. 
But  the  whole  inclosure  was  covered  with  man- 
gled corpses,  and  the  roaring,  crackling  flamed 
were  consuming  every  thing.  Corn  had  been 
stored  in  the  wigwams,  in  great  abundance, 
but  it  was  all  consumed.  The  vanquished  foe, 
though  driven  from  the  fort,  still  continued  the 
fight,  and  from  the  trees  of  the  swamp  kept  up 
for  some  time  a deadly  fire  upon  their  victors. 
Many  of  the  English  fell,  while  shouting  victory, 
before  these  bullets. 

But  night  was  now  darkening  over  this  dismal 
swamp — a cold,  stormy  winter’s  night  The 
whole  encampment  was  blazing  like  a furnace, 
and  the  conflagration  was  sweeping  away  all  the 
defenses  which  had  protected  the  Indians,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  affording  light  to  the  sav- 
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ages,  who  were  filling  the  swamp  with  their 
bowlings,  to  direct  their  unerring  aim.  It  was 
greatly  to  be  apprehended  that  in  the  night  the 
Indians  would  make  another  onset  to  regain 
their  lost  ground.  Prowling  from  hummock  to 
hummock  behind  the  trees  in  the  almost  im- 
passable bog,  they  could,  through  the  night, 
keep  up  a very  harassing  fire.  It  w as  another 
conquest  of  Moscow.  In  the  hour  of  the  most 
exultant  victory  the  victors  saw  !>eforc  them  a 
vista  but  of  terrible  disasters.  A precipitate  re- 
treat from  the  swamp  was  decided  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  English  had  marched  in  the  morning, 
almost  breakfAstless,  eighteen  miles  over  the 
frozen,  enow-covered  ground.  'Without  any 
dinner  they  had  entered  upon  one  of  the  most 
toilsome  and  deadly  of  conflicts,  and  had  con- 
tinued with  Herculean  energies  to  struggle 
against  sheltered  and  outnumbering  foes  for 
four  hours.  And  now,  cold,  exhausted,  and 
starving,  in  the  darkness  of  a stormy  night,  they 
were  to  retreat  through  ftn  almost  pathless 
swamp,  dragging  after  them  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  bleeding,  dying  companions.  The 
horrors  of  that  retreat  can  never  be  told.  They 
are  hardly  surpassed  by  the  scenes  at  Borodino. 
There  was  no  place  of  safety  for  them  until  they 
should  arrive  at  their  head-quarters  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  eighteen  miles  distant.  The  wind 
moaned  through  the  tree-tops  of  the  swamp, 
und  the  keen  blast  swept  over  the  bleak  and 
frozen  plains  as  the  exhausted  troops  toiled 
along.  Many  of  the  w ounded  died  by  the  way. 
Others,  tortured  by  the  freezing  of  their  un band- 
aged wounds,  and  by  the  grating  of  their  splin- 
tered bones,  ns  they  hurried  along,  shrieked  aloud 
in  their  agony.  It  was  long  after  midnight  be- 
fore they  reached  their  encampment  upon  the 
shores  of  the  bay. 


ttAttPBft'g  KEW  MOKTBLT  I^OA^NE 


•«8-M  9fo$p«  md  wu*  to  perform  all  the 

mouiul  service  of  a ?is«*  fcf.Hi  hi  other  rejects 
she  wq 8 trea ted  with  kind  ness.  It  i*  a ramur'k- 
able -fact  that  during  the**  war?  the  person  of 
no  woman  wad  trootrxi  W the  Indians  with  in- 
decorum,  Mrs.  JEfowfaUdsttii  was?  purchased  of 
her  CaptUrs  U8  a alp  r&<  % Qrimhiplri,  an  ilitrs* 
trteuf  Ji^heWof  t|«  Rnttegutv* et$,  who  had  mar- 
Tied,  for  mo  of  his  thrpe  wivsiy  Wetamoo,  the 
widow  of  Akxauder,  and  su-ter  of  Wootouek- 
amuskfy  the  wife  </f  Philip.  Mrs.  Rowlandson 
thus  bocarna  the  dras&ing-inaid  c*f  Wot* moo, 
Thti  haiivditr  Indian  princess,  exulting  in  th/ 
j^rrmrs  of  the  wife  of  an  English  clergyman  a* 
her  «!av<?>  mourned  many  airs. 

; A ><evero  and  proud  dame  she  was,"'  ’writer 
Mriv  Bow!npd*ou  i “bestowing  eycrv  day  in 
dressing  herself  near  a*  m\sv k pwo'si*  $,nr  of  the* 
gentry  ot  the  faiid^  powdermfc  her  Un ir  stud 
paVi. ting  her  face,  going  with  her  eeckfurc*, 
with  jfewdU  in  h^f  gars?  ^and  bracelet*  tipon  hr r 
•hands.  When  aim  had  dn&s&nl  herself.  her  work 
: was-  %>i  make  w-uitputu  md  tertdfv^  ’ . 

mw  Eomuiaconr*  Her  inamUfvurepmstnt^  iitiii 
o*  a pffcbritw  dejuuiupfeut^  sagacious  and 
hotfnme.  She  wq*  taken  ircr^'tho  Connect!- 
cut  ip.  * cauoc.  and  ’wua  gm^Uy  terrihud  in  *eo 
mg  such  a vast  th'n:mg  uf  liuiianbf  upon  the  op- 
posite bank.  The  Indiana  mtnes$cd  her  terror, 
and  ces-wed  her  that  she  should  not  Ik?  harmed; 

4*  VVbeu  I was  in  the  tonsue/*  aTu?  writer,  u I 
could  hot  hut  be  amineed  at  ihtv  numerous  cn*'v 
of  pagan*  that  went  cm  the  hirnk  on  the  ether 
side.  Then  came  bub  bf  thero  apd  gave  me  two 
spoonful*  €>f  &mt  byeoiufort  rue,  and  another 
gave  me  half  a pint  of  pen*?  which  was  wc>rth 
mops  than  many  imsfel*  ar .another  titneu  Then 
£ went  to  sac  King  Philip.  My  bade  me  come 
and  sit  dowry  ,iod  .e^ked  me  whether  T would 


Thu  storm;  in  futy,  and,  raging  all 

night  and  the  gt&ilihg  day\  Covered  the  ground 
with  such  it  i*m  of  wm*  Um t the-  army  w** 
mtubkr  to  mut'd  tor  Hoveral  id  any  diree- 
rion>  oiv  ibut.  icry  morning,  fro6iripg  uqd 
tpmpi^tuou?.  whfe'ir  despair  had  seized  upon  c^- 
cry  hiiath  a vessel  Jadeu  with  jm4d^u>rLS/  srru^ 
glhi^  aguiiist  thc  t?t«inn,  eutert'd  rheMy.  fep- 
tiri‘u  ^ttgieedud  deypuiy  Ami  by  the 

-$*iti£)T&^wlwX-  .tftnittjgh'  the  dfeii  aMes  of  the 

forest. 

In  the  ^arly  spring  the  Indians  msumed  hc/f?- 
ti  line*  with  ftC<‘ urn  u la  tori  f ury.  On  the  1 Oth  bf 
'Februar};  1 6?t»,  they  hurst  from,  the  forest  upon 
the  heautiful  settJment  bf  tanc^ter.  In  a 
fhw-  :ttio*moutis  nearly  the  wlude  town  was  in 
fin  rues.  liev.  Mr.  kowJarulson,  pastor  of  the 
church,  had  g6oe  to  Boston  to  settle  assurance. 
He  had  tu.k«n  thy  frrecautioti  before  he  left  to 
convert  his  home  into  a i»ui  let-proof  foe ami 
had  garrisoned  it  for  the  jinotoetum  of  hia  futn- 

lb'- 

The  Indians,  however,  after  inatgr  sndeavom 
Mteceeded  in  seuinp;  the  building  m £m.  and 
the  jomarey  fo^> hi jmnitierv-.had . hofbre 
them  only  rho  ctud  hltctifi^iTo  oy  jmfishHig.  iu 
tho  flames  bf  suftrmdci^ug,  The  meruiUs^ 
cc)  QlIagratio?4  ^n  v<vbddtig  the  hiulding  in  billows 
of  ftrfc,  dmvd  tliem  iVow*.  ;.thmf ;-«hali^r;  The 


of  lire,  dmvo  them  l)*m  timif  iihalu-T 
mea  fell  sp^fSybutbhi  and  the  t<m^ 

ohawk  of  tho  Twenty  wor&en  and 

eiiildrcu  were  tukrti  priscmcra  oud  carried  caj>tiv*i. 
into  the  wilderness.  Mm  Jio w landson,  the  wifr 
of  the  pastciy  and  ail  her  children  waits  of  the 
number.  ••  J , v - •;  ■ :, 

Thii  lady,  whix  with  ailltec  children,  except 
one  who  died  of  a woumh  subsequently  ran- 
stmieti,  has  written  a very  iiiterestaug  accoriint 
of  her  captivity.  She  wu^  n prisoner  in  their 
hands  for  live  months,  and  though  yh*  was  held 


:r 
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ored  a band  aod  hurried  to  iheit  relief.  A few 
I rMVatt*  went  out, to  meet  item*.  affected*  pan- 
ie,  and  fl* d.  The  English  'unwarily  pursued, 
and  were  ibns  ted  Intoamhuah,  where  they  found 
ihem&trg*  surrounded  on  all  sides . The  heroic 
kind*  eoiTHistmg  of  but  eleven,  fongjifc  with  th 
utmost  d^ernaw,  but  ft  storm  of  bullets  foil 
upon  them  from  hundreds  of  nnscien  foes,  and 
all  but  one  were  kilted.  The  Indians  thetVjde- 
qfwipttg  of  taking  the  prriwrfr,  with  yells  of 
triumph  and  defiance,  retired.  Like  wolv# 
they  had  come  rushing:  from  the  fores it,  tntd.Ufc» 
wolves  they  again  disappeared  in  thvii  remote 
lairs,.  ; . s . V . ' ’ ’ 

As  ft  parry  of  three  hundred  warriors  non 
on  their  march  toward  Plymouth,  a company 
of  English  soldier*  from  Mnrjt.*oruni’h?  informs 
of  their  place  of  encampment,  feJl  upon  them  & 
midnight  find  shot , forty  of  the  number.  A 
few  d\vs  after  this  Urn  ludian?  drew  k.  party  of 
ehwnu  eoWtete  Into  m mubti^b,  and  shot  every 
A party  of  eighty  sol&tete  weffl  h\\trjm$  te 


strude— <i  usnkl  orunpliment  nowadays  among 
the  saints  and  sinners.  But  tin*  no  way  suited 


The  Indians  bad  a great  d&nec  to  ctrmmem- 
mate  iho  signal  victory  at  Lancaster.  It  was  a 
barharriflU?  *t»tiUi»n,  danced  by  eight  person*  in 
the  presence  of  admiring  thousands.  The  p*r- 
ftmners  were  four  chiefs  and  four  high-born  In- 
dian bean  ties.  la  this  dance,  Qmnmpin,  who 
l&d  the  attack  upon  I^neapter,  and  Wetamoo, 
who  had  become  bis  brute,  were  conspicuous. 
Mrs.  Rowtaiidstm  thus  descj?l>es  th*  dross  which 
her  Indian  m&i'pass  wore  upon  ihte  Occasion- : 

* She  bad  a kersey  coot  covered  with  girdles 
of  vraxnprim  from  the  btipa upward  . tier  arms, 
from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  mvra  covered  w ith 
bracelets,  There  were  handful*  Of  necklaces 
about  her  neck,  and  several  sort  of  jewel*  in  her 
ears.  She  had  fine  red  stock ih&s  hnd  white 
she***  j[>4>wcteryMlt  an  d her  face  point* 

ikI.  ff'd/’ 

The  hy.Tir.y  war  comic*  aed  to  mge  with  un- 
abated furr,  nnA  through  thy  whole  summit 
blood  mut  woe  |w?^  hi^h  carnivw1,  The  fete  of 
t b&ii  ??<Vrib  Am^rieua  ententes  l/Icd  ih  the 
bakiteo. . ^ . . ; • • — *•  -- 

A parry  of  Indiat#,  elated  with  surctms, 
marched  stealthily  through  the  forest,  and  mafc~ 
cit  three  hundred  strong,  upon  ..the  town  ofMn*h 
borough.  A few*  hours  of  terror  and  of  tkxid 
ensued,  and  .the  town  was  in  ashes.. 

Thfey  then  advanced  to  SudfrurW*  Tim  irK 
habitant*,  warned  of  their  approach,  abandoned 
their  home*  and  took  refuge  in  their  garrison* 
They  soon  a«w  the  snrogey  dancing  egaltinjgly 
amuiid  their  blaring  dwell5n«?s  But  through 
the  loop-holes  of  their  Mockdmtitfe  they  fought 
Harcely,  shooting  many of their  tefc#;  Some  of 
the  people  of  the  netgbboHflfc  town*,  hearing  of 
*ii:  peril  of  frieucte  Ui  $odbuyvt  hastily  gfttli- 


miK  A 

the  scone  of  ihnte  depre<terum^,  ®iyfr  hundred 
Indian*,  informed  of  tbei>  ^ppn>ach,  liiti  them* 
selye*  In  amteiah  rtithb 

hnt  a short  distance drom  SwdbufyV  'They  wn - 
ceuleii:  dhentselv^.  *a  tdfividnally  with  green 
ieat.es  and  bmmibns  that  the  English  did  not 
mspriei  rite  until  they  rerciTeii 

huo  theif  bo-Auma  & volley  well  aimed  from  fire 
hundred  guns.  Those  v?b«>  smnived  the  first 
dtecharge  qu^tig  to  rho  coTert  of  l he  trees,  and 
for  lour  hours  irmimabed  a itesfierato  fight, 
Onu  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  hkd  how  telteo 
pioreed  by  fite  Iniitet*  <*F  their  Ao tagouts)#,  ' 
The  W3hd Me n u*  gate,^reet1y  in  flte  f«cb  i>f 
the  EngUshr  Xbo  leaves  ami  the  rtiidethtusl. 
of  the  forest  wnrei  dry  and  yravkiiiig,  Slirewdt 
the  Xiu(iftR%  who  were  tjlte  windward,  sat  tbf 
fore«t  on  fim..  of  flam*  « nd  «mako  Wore 
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BUnded.  smotb-  *4>b.  Stifl,  with  iti<b./nfit4iie  <'rier^y,  ho  pro^e- 
KAxt^Ued  lo  doc  exited  the  war,  appoteutly  resolyed  never  to 
is  exposed  10  the  yield,  and  to  straggle  to  the  last.  A few  trnr- 
shed  hut  twenty,  rujfs,  sthl  foWiM  to  him,  followed  all  his  ^br- 
io a mdl,  where  tunes.  His  w at  Matapoi^ot  The  En- 
sneetfr  arrived.  tfjtsh,  with  tliaif  Indian  tUlies,  attacked  hi  hi .;  and 
( eiafeed  the*  It>~  drove  him  ihb  Taunton  River  into  tha 

n otdv  of  thjoass^L 

e'thk  of  victory  I&rly  in  August  Captain  Church,  the  Gen- 
English.  Tfruse  eral  Faltiatn  of  those  Indian  wars,  wnrpriseii 
TVoTidencc  will  I'Kilip  tn  his  retreat,  nfu$  *ro&  hurtdml  mi 
^oceamuieea  the  thirty  of  hit*  people,  and  took  captive  the  wifb 
r 'to  that  of  man.  and  the  sem  of  thfr  chieftain.  This  kUt 
ae  not  how  thew  broke  the  heart  of  Thilfy.  . We  Idria'h.to'  record’ 
re  been  rescued  that  these.:  ill  uMtrii  mg  • cnpttyga/tfrere  xjfdkl/faW 
si u very,  and  tlue  Ls  the  last  which  is  town  of 
remhc  unknown  thw  doom.  Dejected,  disheartened,'  hoi  ‘ tin- 
Philip,  find  hit-  Yividiiig,  the  Wreatod  hmdmml  and  father  ro- 
vditiuif  them  in  tired^ '-iet-  h hr  ancestral  court  at  I^oknnoket,.  or 
them  gruaJUUv  Mount  Kapur.  Thg  English  BUTTmmdetthim  to 
1 of  vjtddmg  to  that  all  reiroat  was  43!it  off.  The  heroic  C‘iq>~ 
, joined  hyih'itie  takrCfmrch  now  arranged  his  men  to  hunt  tha 
ijieved*  Whoihuir  mlUbdomitablc  chieftain  like  a wolf  in  his  hurw 
n possible  now  to  One  utter  another  of  the  Indian  warrior*  fell 
1 fiereral  of  the  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  lmt  still  Ponieta- 
ied, .intending  to  emu  d tided  eaptare.  it  wa$  touch  feurtMi  that 
ic  murders  were  he  would  a£*i,t)  m'ojw,  and  by  his  diplomatic 
sagacity  figs  In  roufo  and  the  disunt 

bo  true  or  false,  trtt*es.  Some  Indian  prisoner  who  wore  taken 
* \ti  i ho  vfomity  cm  the  'M  of  August,  ’with  their  occtistemed 
ed  stjveml  of  his  readmes*  to  betray  tf/dr  brethren,  in  formed 
iv*.  Ami  then  Caption  Church  that  Townetaermr  vriih  a small 
ns  weot  tti  Fit-  hot  iheteroibad  bund,  ■was  &pe*nip^  at  hut  a 
U Lance  with  the  zbon  distance  in  the  forest,  Xt'wiS*.  now*  dark 
1 winity  W the  night.  There  vrero jab  p&ilte  ^ the  miry 
uiields  and  fish-  and  tangled  ap- 

famine . At  the  preheusi ve  of  an  amhuah,  did  not  couture  to  kin- 
mike  out  among  die  * lire  of  to  ijptjnk  m u tend.  voic*:.  All  his 
their  wigwams,  men  sat  aa  quiet  and  immovable  ft*  the  stumj* 
on  at  a vety  low  around  riiem  until  th«  ihtwT!  *>f  the  xwirfuug. 
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As  soon  aa  the  flm  ray  of  light  appeared  in  Cue  of  the  lodiait  ivwriyr^  oow  ventured  to 
*hc  east,  be  scoi  two  scouts  to  creep  cautiously  urge  IVoietAwm  to  tuak<?  |»eue«  ■with  the  Kn~ 
along  and  endeavor  to  spy  oat  the  position  of  glish,  The  haughty  monartli  immediately pto 
tive  foe.  Fotuetavom,  no  le*s  wary.  had  at  the  the  mao  to  death,  a»  a punishment  for  his  %n~ 
same  mnmwu  dispatched  tyo  Indiana  to  report  merits  and  a#  a warning  to  ochm.  The 
the  moveaienta  pf  ■ hi#  formidable  adversaries,  brother  of  this  amn,  indi^nnut  at  *«ch  serenry, 
The  itBpecdrc  *p.  ww  reported  almost  at  the  and  apprehensive  uf  a simitar  fate,  itniuediauiy 
same  moment  to  the  n?t>  partied  Philip  had  deserted  to  the  J&giish,  and  offered  PV  guhU 
not  hern  aware  that  his  enemies  were  so  near  Captain  Chur ch  thtrweh  the  svramp  to  the  re- 
to  him.  Ills  warriors  had  kindled  their  fires  treat  of  Pmnehicom.  Guided  by  ihta  Indian, 
for  their  raonriiq?  meal,  Their  kettles  were  whose  name  was  A Herma  n,  oaxiy  on  Saturday 
boiling,  and  their  meat  was  roasting  on  their  morn  tog,  August  tjSih,  Captain  Church  count 
wooden  spit*.  Their  toon w had  hut.  jpat  re-  to  the  encampment  <v(  the  chieftain,  end  secret fr 
ported  the  appalling:  vbduity  of  the  foe  wbm  stationed  men  at  ail  cd  its  outlet*.  It  was  iii 
CimiV.h  and  liia  men,  dijachpyging  a shw&r  of  die  early  gray  of  the  morning ; and  the  despair- 
bullet*  iijKTO  tlie  aurprisad  Indian  v bum  upon  tog  fugitive,  exhausted  bydays  and  nights  of 
them  frum  die  forest:  frith  infuriate  cries.  8ev-  the  most  lmra**iug  fligld  and  fighting,  was 
end  of  ttu*  Tftd&^  &JI  'bmoru  the  murderous  wmndly  asleep.  The  few  wary  tors  utiil  foUhfkl 
discharge.  The  rust,  thus  taken  by  to  hhu^  eqmtUy  exhaua^  at  hi* 

seized  their  guns  and  plunged  into  this  toee^s  aide.  Captain  Chufvh,  when  U.\b  men  were 
of  the  swamp.  {nation* d so  as  to  cos  off1  ell  retreat,  sent  e 

The  extriiordmary  sagacity  and  chttriOA  <jf  small  puny,  under  Captain  Goutihiii,  to  creep 
Pornemcom  is  evinced  by  the  fact  dmi  hu  wu*  wtniiously  within  wu*k.ar-«lidt  of  tb*dr  sleeping 
pT^pareil  e?eji  for  such  a surprwe  a*  this.  lie  toes,  discharge  a volley  of  hulleu  xjikm  them, 
had  stationed  a portion  of  his  warriors  in  Am-  M\d  then  rush  into  the  camp.  The  dreams  of 
bu*h  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  that  ha  might  Philip  were  disturbed  by  rhe  crash  of  musketry, 
to  }hs  flight  draw  the  pursuing  English  into  a the  whietimg  »f  bulfots,  and  ike  shout  and  the 
fatal  mutt*.  But  1‘omotacom  had  & foe  in  eti-  rush  of  hit  foes.  Be  lead'd  from  his  couch  ®t 
who  was  as  wary  as  himself.  When  dry  leaves,  and,  like  a ttor,  bounded  from  hum- 
the  Indian  tfldcftoitt  «nd  the  English  captain  mock  to  hummock  in  the  swamp.  An  Engluh- 
mei  it  was.  Greek  meeting  Greek,  Captain  mao  and  the  Indian  deserter,  Alderman,  were 
Church  avoided  the  ambush*  and  a long  and  placed  behind  A Urge  tree,  wiih  their  guns 
random  fight  ensued,  the  Indians  re  treating  cocked  and  pruned,  directly  in  toe  line  of  his 
flvm  ire*  to  tree,  while  the  fcwauip  resounded  flight.  The  Englishman  took  deliberate  aim 
w i ih  the  in^ssant  musketry.  Ctmnrag  as  the  at  the  chief,  who  was  bnl  a few  yards  distant, 
Ipdians  w*rfcrt he  English  were  «tiil  rnoro  vai?  and  #pnrng/hU  lock.  The  rn^Ut  dews  of  the 
aud  duliful.  Iu  three  days  Pometacoiai  Ibid  swamp  had  moistened  his  j^owder,  and  the  gyut 
now  lost  one  hundred  and  seventy- three  war-  missed  frrc*  The  life  of  Pmuetaeom  was  tints 
noU,  eitlur  sloxa  or.  token  captive,'  |>rotonged  for  lulf  a rutoiub^  Aldeitnrur  tU<&& 
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eagerly  directed  his  gun  against  the  chief  to 
whom  but  a few  hours  before  he  had  been  in 
subjection.  A sharp  report  rang  through  the 
forest,  and  two  bullets  from  the  gun  passed 
almost  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  heroic 
warrior.  For  an  instant  the  majestic  frame  of 
the  Indian  chieftain  trembled  from  the  shock, 
and  then  he  fell  heavy  and  stone  dead  in  the 
mud  and  water  of  the  swamp. 

Thus  fell  Pometacom,  one  of.  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  North 
American  continent.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Indians  have  no  chroniclers  of  their  w'rongs ; 
and  yet  the  colonial  historians  furnish  us  with 
abundant  incidental  evidence  that  outrages 
were  perpetrated  by  individuals  of  the  colonists 
which  were  sufficient  to  drive  any  people  mad. 

No  one  can  now  contemplate  the  doom  of 
Pometacom,  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line,  but 
with  emotions  of  sadness. 

“ Even  that  he  lived  is  for  his  conqueror’s  tongue. 

By  foes  alone  hiB  death-song  must  be  sung: 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  shall  tell 
Ills  mournful  doom  to  future  times  ; 

Muy  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell. 

And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes!**  % 

MONADS. 

THE  traveler  can  not  approach  the  boundary 
line  of  some  mighty  empire  without  feeling 
his  heart  beat  and  his  mind  swell  with  vast 
expectation.  We  feel  the  same  in  Natnro, 
when  we  leave  behind  us  the  fair  realm  of  Flora 
and  enter  into  the  gay,  graceful  life  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom,  especially  as  the  first  province 
that  greets  us  is  a land  where  all  is  mystery 
yet,  and  every  form  we  behold  new  and  pecu- 
liar. All  around  ns  we  are  met  by  wonders 
and  secrets,  known  to  the  mass  only  by  hear- 
say, and  by  some  regarded  with  aversion,  by 
others  despised  as  unworthy  their  notice.  Still, 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  created  world  of 
which  man  is  master  that  are  decked  with 
greater  beauty,  and  abound  more  with  surpris- 
ing evidences  of  an  all-wise  Creator.  As  some 
faithful  followers  of  Swedenborg  fancy  that  the 
spirits  of  the  beloved  they  have  lost  hover  around 
them,  though  the  eye  does  not  see  nor  the  ear 
hear  them,  so  this  boundless  world,  with  its  un- 
counted millions,  created  anew  every  day,  every 
minute,  had  for  thousands  of  years  lived,  and 
moved,  and  enjoyed  existence  at  our  feet,  right 
before  our  eyes,  and  yet  blind  man  had  ignored 
them,  in  dull  ignorance  or  hanghty  contempt. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  April,  in  1675, 
that  the  far-famed  naturalist  of  Holland,  Leeu- 
wenhoek, discovered  first  tiny  animals  in  a drop 
of  rain-water  which  he  had  kept  for  some  time 
in  his  study.  The  philosophers  of  Europe  were 
amazed ; but  a short  time  before  the  micro- 
scope itself  had  been  discovered,  and  now*  a 
whole  new  world,  full  of  wonders,  was  added 
to  the  great  kingdoms  of  Nature ! Leeuwen- 
hoek called  the  diminutive  creatures,  not  in- 
appropriately, animalcule* ; and  so  far  he  was 
right ; but  he  also  fancied  them  to  be  the  living 
atoms,  the  original  elements  of  which  the  whole 


world  was  composed.  He  followed  in  this, 
faithful  to  the  prevailing  usage,  the  great  the- 
ory of  Democritus  about  atoms,  and  the  more 
recent  views  of  Leibnitz  on  monads.  This  idea 
has,  of  course,  been  long  6ince  abandoned. 
Soon  after,  he  observed  new  varieties  in  other 
waters,  even  in  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean ; 
and  his  joy  was  great,  and  his  triumph  com- 
plete, when,  at  last,  he  actually  succeeded  in 
creating  them,  as  it  were,  in  an  infusion  upon 
pepper.  He  had  hoped  to  discover,  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  the  pungent  power  of 
pepper;  and,  for  the  purpose,  kept  rain-water 
standing  upon  it  for  some  time.  And,  lo  and 
behold!  new  tiny  beings  had  suddenly  made 
their  appearance. 

Nearly  a hundred  years  later,  a German  nat- 
uralist repeated  these  experiments  more  me- 
thodically, and  first  named  the  result  of  his 
labors  Infusoria,  from  the  principal  mode  of 
production.  He  and  others  fancied,  it  seems, 
that  there  was  a kind  of  primary  creation  tak- 
ing place  every  time  that  water  was  poured 
upon  some  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  influence  of  air  and 
light.  For  an  infusion  is,  even  now,  the  most 
usual  way  to  obtain  whole  hosts  of  these  little 
beings ; if  we  will  not  take  them  from  the  near- 
est stagnant  water,  wre  need  only  have  a few 
drops  of  water,  into  which  some  organic  matter 
has  been  thrown,  for  a day  or  two  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  utterly  immaterial  whether  the 
water  be  fresh  or  fonl,  boiled,  or  just  fallen 
from  the  clouds : in  a few  days  it  will  be  filled 
with  living  beings. 

This  new  world  of  smallest  animals  was  so 
marvelously  full  of  fantastic  forms,  surprising 
changes,  and  incredibly  delicate  organizations, 
that  for  years  and  years  the  microscope  was 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a kaleidoscope — an 
instrument  rich  in  amusement,  but  presenting 
little  more  than  accidental  combinations  and 
fancifuL  shapes.  The  illusion,  it  was  granted, 
was  extremely  pleasing — the  new  w'orld  there 
displayed  full  of  wonders ; but  it  was,  after  all, 
only  an  illusion.  Quacks  and  charlatans  profit- 
ed by  the  public  cariosity  thus  excited,  and 
learned  works  were  written  on  “The  Making 
of  Strange  Little  Bodies.”  May-dew-  or  twice- 
distilled  waters — liquids  of  rare  or  revolting  na- 
ture— were  poured  upon  all  possible  substances, 
and  wonders  not  only  expected  with  confidence, 
but,  if  wc  may  trust  the  accounts  of  these  writers, 
actually  witnessed.  As  late  as  1825,  a French 
savant  solemnly  assured  his  audience  that  the 
bluebottle  flies  they  observed  had  been  created 
by  an  infusion  of  water  upon  raw  beef ; and 
much  more  recently  still,  grave  proposals  were 
made  to  revive  infusoria  found  in  meteoric 
stones,  and  thus  to  transplant  the  microscopic 
denizens  of  our  kind  neighbor,  the  moon,  into 
our  owro  lakes  and  rivers ! 

Even  Linnaeus  still  called  the  unknown  world 
thus  revealed  to  the  amazed  eye  a “ chaos  in- 
fusorium,” well  knowing  that  the  same  order 
which  he  had  bo  successfully  introduced  into 
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the  kingdom  of  plants  had  not  yet  been  attempt- 
ed in  the  province  of  the  microscope.  A Dane, 
Miiller,  was  the  first  who  studied  infusoria  ex- 
clusively for  a number  of  years,  and  discovered 
that  they  were  in  reality  a class  of  beings  ut- 
terly and  essentially  different  from  all  other 
animals,  and  forming  the  lowest  class  in  the 
vast  kingdom. 

The  most  important  services,  however,  were 
rendered  the  new  race  by  a man  whose  name 
has  become  a household  word  among  all  na- 
tions as  the  very  master  of  the  microscopic 
world.  Ehrenberg  has  now,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  devoted  the  whole  power  of  a brilliantly 
endowed  mind,  with  untiring  perseverance,  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  infusoria;  and  combin- 
ing with  a remarkable  power  of  observation, 
even  in  minutest  details,  a clear  perception  of 
the  intimate  connection  in  which  the  smallest 
is  ever  found  to  stand  with  the  greatest,  he  has 
obtained  results  as  amazing  in  their  novelty 
and  importance  as  they  are  creditable  to  the 
happy  possessor  of  so  many  rare  gifts.  Six 
years  spent  in  the  Libyan  desert  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  made  him  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  microscopic  world  of  Africa, 
and  a few  years  later  he  joined  the  great  Hum- 
boldt in  his  far-famed  journey  to  the  Ural — 
thus  completing  the  experience  and  knowledge 
he  had  gathered  in  two  parts  of  the  globe  by 
new  observations  in  Asia.  That  his  active  im- 
agination may  at  times  have  led  him  too  far, 
and  that  the  implicit  faith  with  which  his  de- 
cisions are  ever  received  by  others,  has  often 
led  him  to  hasty  conclusions,  was  almost  un- 
avoidable in  & field  so  entirely  new,  and  in  re- 
searches which  he  has  long  pursued  almost 
alone.  The  very  opposition,  however,  which 
some  of  his  views  have  called  forth  has  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  new  discoveries ; and  it 
may  well  be  said  of  the  great  naturalist,  .vyhat 
was  said  of  the  last  philosopher,  that  his  errors 
had  been  as  beneficial  to  mankind  as  the  wis- 
dom of  others.  Now  men  of  the  very  highest 
rank  in  the  world  of  science  think  it  no  longer 
a condescension  to  study  these  minute  races, 
and  the  great  question  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom 
has  furnished  a battle-field  on  which  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  have  broken  many  a lance. 
Men  like  Dujardin  in  Rennes,  and  Siebold  in 
Munich,  have  boldly  and  bravely  asserted  their 
independence  of  the  great  dictator's  decisions, 
and  thus  obtained  new  truths  and  new  results. 
But  Ehrenberg’s  name  is  still  the  highest  au- 
thority on  all  that  relates  to  the  new  race  of 
infusoria ; he  adheres  with  firm  faith  to  his 
earliest  opinions,  and  the  truly  superb  works 
published  by  hiiuj  are  ever  referred  to  for  final 
decision.  All  the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  the  great  costliness  of  his  publications  pre- 
vents, necessarily,  many  from  devoting  that  at- 
tention to  his  favorite  subject  which  would  be 
so  amply  rewarded,  and  furnish  a never-ex- 
hausted source  of  enjoyment. 

Ehrenberg  proposed  to  abolish  the  old  ob- 


solete name,  and  to  call  the  curious  little  creat- 
ures by  an  unfortunately  equally  bad  name — 
Folygastrica,  which  might  be  translated  4 ‘ stom- 
achers,” though  it  means  that  they  are  not  lim- 
ited, as  we  poor  men  are,  to  one  stomach,  but 
possess  several  tiny  receptacles,  which  all  stand 
in  direct  communication  with  each  other,  and 
often  amount  to  the  amazing  number  of  fifty. 
But  in  the  world  of  science,  as  in  common  life, 
habit  is  a great  tyrant,  and  the  old  name  of  in- 
fusoria does  not  yet  seem  willing  to  surrender 
its  power  to  a new-comer.  This  strange  en- 
dowment serves,  however,  the  naturalists  of  our 
day  to  bring  some  law  and  order  into  the  vast 
world  of  microscopic  beings.  Ehrenberg  already 
divided  the  incredibly  numerous  population 
into  two  large  classes:  those  who  had  no  mouth 
or  other  aperture,  and  those  who  possessed  such 
commodities.  The  former  have  only  one  open- 
ing, that  leads  at  once  into  a large  canal,  with 
side  branches,  while  the  whole  little  body  is 
closed  all  around.  Such  we  see  in  Figures  1, 
2,  3,  and  4.  The  other  class  can  boast,  in  ad- 
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Figure  2. 


dition  to  these,  inner  organs  of  a throat,  armed 
with  teeth,  and  of  a regular  set  of  intestines. 
To  discover  the  latter,  Ehrenberg  resorted  to 
the  extremely  ingenious  and  yet  very  simple 
process  of  feeding  his  tiny  pets  with  carmine 
or  indigo.  He  threw  a minute  quantity  of  these 
highly-colored  materials  into  the  water  in  which 
the  infusoria  dwelt,  and  they  ate  it  with  amus- 
ing voracity.  The  delicate  food,  it  was  found, 
invariably  entered  at  one  and  the  same  spot, 
which  was  thus  recognized  as  the  mouth,  and 
then  passed  with  like  regularity  from  vessel  to 
vessel.  Immediately  all  these  marvelously  del- 
icate parts  inside  assumed  a bright  red  or  blue 
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color,  u tid  betrayed,  dm  fourth  of**;  dm?,  nnd  thus  a single  drop  of  watftr 
this  manner,  .to'*' hole  can  very  eon  venrenriy  hold  live  hundred  mill- 
oftlmir  inner  structure.  Innkt  A.  cubic  inch,  it  has  boon  cal ccjlatoife, 
The  more  perfect  Mil  would  con taiu  n population  of  such  diminutive 
fhUjs  show  tbrjnH  like  citherns,  surpa^ing  hOO  time*  the  whole  number 
Figure  2v  i>f  ia^p--.dw/5li! n^.\m  this  great  globe 1 When  the 

J^<ialJy  varied  md  moisture  evaporate,  the  littfe  era&torev  are  car- 
wonderful  wen?  found  riudnlwut  iathe  dust,  aiid  as  s»>ou  us  they  meet 
to  tin  the  movement  % chance— ifirimpve  them  be  even  in  their  hntn- 
%Vh3ch  the.sc  amtdic&tqf  Ido  and  unobserved  ,U*V — » ifcere  dash  of  moist- 
otgitojjtcd  knijg*  are  lire,  they  revive  at  once*  wherever  may  he  the 
enohied  to  execute  by  scene  of  liiett  repcueiutitin-  " j 
the  aid  of  rifaii  Unv  Tim  little  Drop  Monad  ( 3/voft*  in 

arid  didkntc  hairs,  so  Figure  7,  ciuisisis  simply  tii\&  ibiy,  cmos]mrent 
baityd  braaufce  they Wsllv  with  OKvkiioat  >•>*. 
$emfeto.uotlungK>imw'ji  a tad  ; another  fmL 

u$t  silky  eyeijuhei.  Ry  resideruletu  in  btiji*  ImF/ 

their  aid  some  info-  '^oS^S  font  light  f Figure,  i*') 
aofbfc  fly  thremgb  tfwrr  ^n*w>  to  larger  su",  - 

diminuiire  ocean  wall  . and  the  Bottle  Monad 

y . (-Figure  $) 

olhttrp  drug  their  huge  a mouth  and  some- 

^owly  along  like  . ,.  ^ thing  in  the 

«.)f achuihing  rheinselves  riuuiK  fo  They  art*  tfoi*  happy  cidrens  of 

then  torn  aitmnd  every  watery  world  in  wh  ich  vegetable  mutter  is 
but  In  tact,  there  iu  slowly  passing  inu>  de- 


look  bur  like  so  vmtny  dark  pomfik  hut 
^oon  are m$a  to  frolic aboue  in  tin?  water 
in  rapid  and  raptuYotiK  motion,  ttoW 
playfully  dnslnug  ice  and  fm,  and  now 
moving  lc wn  re I y through  their  mighty 
sea  until  at  laM  they  rush  headlong,  fpto 
the  ever-open  mouth*  of  larger  im 
They  show  po  limbs  &»»i  no 


panions,  v ^ _ _____ 

division  of  hoad  and  body,  hm  they  ind  l§|lpJ 
clad  in  beautiful  color*  \ mtfy r wtio* 
bright  gmii*  audiUhem  a • ;lHSp 

of  yeih/vc.  Thtbi'  drily  arunroent.  is  i> 
n umber  of  delter*  dlLv  with  which  '•  35f| 
they  move  freely  about  in  the  water*'  ’-$ 
and  An  extremely  line,  tmrtspureui  uAU 
which  they  Whirl  around  widi  da*/Joig 
svt\&ttes3fi  Sometihit>a  tefndeir  hU* 
mentii  are  grorm  together  iuio  a eotn- 
men  trunk,  ami  give  their  owmT*  a 
striking  re^eio hhmt‘e  to  plant*,  on  which  accoun  t 
they  w^itn  known  for  &guts  at  so-cylted  Plants 
Animttb. 

The  Aloaitd  ;prop»ir  (Figum  / 

$%  t&*  smallest  of  nil  hring  jf 

brings,  is  so  very  tiny  that  : '■ 

«ccu  m powerful  micrascoptf 
oulv  ailviws  it  the  si  so  of  a iukou  r>. 


YW^jLQ*.  :c  • 

splendor.  The  proud  element^  the  mortal 
efienjv  of  hre;,  and  in  .vr/aatuhk  witless  vrom- 
tint  wdtii  its  huuM  bTpthefj  jurist  heat  ^tifcmtly 
the  very  brightness  hf  fire  on  if*  broad  shoul- 
derar  1 Its  powers,  nay,  its  very  existence,  have 
been  bnt  quite  mrently  well  eMubt&bed : for 
among  tire  many  mysteries  with  vrhidh  onr  jsrn?4t 
mother  Mature  allures  ustoeviir-ncw  rsseare hes* 
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and  thus  affords  us  ever-new  pleasures,  few  bad 
remained  longer  hidden  than  the  power  of  cer- 
tain beings  to  diffuse  a sweet,  soft  light  all 
aronnd  them.  From  time  immemorial  ani- 
mals endowed  with  snch  enigmatical  gifts 
had  been  looked  upon  with  feelings  akin  to 
awe.  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  all  tell  us 
in  vague,  wondering  words  of  the  strange  ef- 
fect and  the  unexplained  cause  of  such  a 
power.  Nor  have  the  wonders  ceased  with  the 
days  of  the  gods  and  the  heroes.  A German 
count,  Reichenbach,  has  of  late  published,  vol- 
ume after  volume,  on  a new  and  marvelous 
light,  which,  however,  is  unfortunately  per- 
ceived only  by  young  ladies  of  weak  nerves. 
Science,  on  the  contrary,  has  now  well  estab- 
lished both  the  nature  of  the  light  itself,  and  the 
limits  within  which  alone  it  is  found  in  nature. 
What  is  most  curious,  perhaps,  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  light-giving  beings  increases  precisely  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  lower  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  brightest  lamps  with  which  Nature  adorns 
her  most  beautiful  nights  are  intrusted  to  glow- 
worms ; the  husband  is  freely  flying  through 
the  balmy  air  of  a summer  evening,  and  lights 
his  path  here  and  there ; the  patient  wife  toils 
litendly  on  the  ground,  being  wingless,  but  re- 
plies to  her  lover’s  light-signals  with  a steady, 
deep-blue  flame.  Poetical  nations  have  seen 
in  this  silent  but  pleasing  intercourse  a whole 
love  story,  and  fancy  the  love-sick  maiden  en- 
gaged in  alluring  her  shy  admirer  by  her  light, 
as  the  Swedish  peasant  girl  sets  a lamp  in  her 
lonely  window,  and  the  eager  youths  of  the  land 
assemble  beneath  it  to  sing  their  naive  ditties. 
But  alas ! all  poetry  vanishes  before  the  simple 
now  well-known  fact  that  both  sexes  are  alike 
endowed,  and  emit  the  light  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night,  though  it  be  too  faint  to  be  perceived 
by  human  eyes  except  in  darkness. 

The  lightning-bug  of  this  continent  has  a far 
greater  power ; the  shining  surface  is  larger, 

, and  the  light  more  intense,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  read  fine  print,  and  a few,  placed  in  a glass 
vessel,  will  illumine  a well-sized  apartment. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  and  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  first  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  they  saw 
toward  night  a large  number  of  lights  moving 
to  and  fro  in  the  bushes.  They  thought  they 
were  Spaniards  come  to  surprise  them ; they 
fled  and  took  refuge  on  board  their  vessels.  On 
the  next  morning  only  they  found  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  a Spanish  force,  and  that  brave 
Englishmen  bad  fled  before  an  army  of  light- 
ning-bugs ! Less  credible  seem  Peter  Martyr’s 
accounts  that  formerly  the  natives  of  those  isl- 
ands had  actually  used  them  as  lamps  to  light 
them  in  their  domestic  occupations,  or  fastened 
them  to  their  toes  to  guide  them  in  their  nightly 
excursions.  In  the  South,  however,  they  pos- 
sess such  exquisite  beauty,  their  light  being  dark- 
blue,  with  a deep  golden  glow,  and  the  four  cen- 
tres of  light  emitting  a brilliant  splendor,  like 
diamonds  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
yonng  Indian  girls,  and  sometimes  the  proud 


Portuguese  themselves,  adorn  their  hair  or  their 
dresses  with  these  living  jewels. 

Worms  and  centipedes,  crabs  and  shell-fish  of 
all  kinds,  possess  the  same  luminous  power  in 
various  degrees.  Some  races  emit  a phosphor* 
escent  shine,  which  surrounds  the  whole  body 
with  a quiet,  steady  light ; others  have  special 
organs  endowed  with  the  power  of  giving  out 
light,  and  a few  send  forth  flashes  of  lightning 
resembling  electric  sparks.  Every  active  move- 
ment of  the  little  creatures  is  then  accompanied 
by  vivid  light,  and  electricity  is  said  to  he  real- 
ly engaged  in  the  strange  phenomenon.  Among 
the  soft  animals  thus  endowed  one  race  lives  in 
huge  colonies  together,  which,  in  the  form  of 
magnificent  balls  of  the  size  of  a man’s  head, 
roll  through  the  ocean  like  fiery  cannon-balls, 
glowing  in  brilliant  red  or  deep  blue.  Medusa 
have  a steadily  shining  wreath,  and  light  up  the 
ocean  down  to  its  very  depths,  so  that  Arabs 
and  Italians  call  them  the  ‘ ‘ Chandeliers  of  the 
Sea.”  They  often  form  vast  settlements;  and 
such  are  their  numbers,  and  such  the  effect  they 
produce,  that  older  travelers  thought  them  to 
be  sand  banks,  and  entered  them  as  snch  npon 
their  sea-charts.  More  numerous  still  are  cer- 
tain diminutive  crabs,  w'hich  bear  in  their  head 
a bluish  carbuncle,  and  thus  give  a strange  star# 
ling  hue  to  the  water  for  miles.  Ribbon-shaped 
worms,  polyps,  and  seA-nettles  appear  like  blue 
or  green  turning-threads;  the  ocean  around 
them  is  dark,  and  only  here  and  there  scattered 
sparks  and  spectral  fires  shine  up  from  the  deep, 
as  on  the  nightly  sky  the  stars  sparkle  on  the 
dark,  black  firmament.  Even  a small,  micro- 
scopic plant  has  the  power  of  pouring  a soft, 
phosphorescent  light,  far  and  near,  over  the 
gently  slumbering  ocean.  But  of  all  these  fa- 
vored creatures  the  most  remarkable  are  still 
the  invisible  Monads,  who  actually  light  up  the 
great  ocean,  and  shed  their  radiant  splendor  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  fretful  w aves  of 
Northern  oceans,  vexed  as  they  are  by  perpetual 
storms  and  squalls,  appear  forever  to  be  wrapped 
in  total  darkness.  But  in  the  tropical  regions, 
and  throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Southern 
and  Indian  oceans,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  the  night-scene  is  almost  beyond  description. 
The  vivid  hues  of  “ double-headcd-shot  clouds,” 
which  rise  at  even,  as  if  by  magic,  like  immense 
mountains  from  the  waters  of  the  western  hori- 
zon, fade  into  twrilight  to  give  place  to  a still 
more  beautiful  brightness  in  the  bosom  of  the 
waves. 

For  long  years  this  amazing  sight  was  regard- 
ed with  the  most  superstitious  fear  and  awe,  as 
it  had,  from  of  old,  excited  no  small  wonder 
among  the  most  learned  of  men,  that  neither 
the  Bible  nor  the  writings  of  the  ancients  con- 
tain any  notice  of  so  striking  and  so  beautiful  a 
phenomenon.  A.  Vespucci  was  probably  the 
first  who  spoke  of  it  fully,  and  described  it  cor- 
rectly. But  for  ages  the  most  ridiculous  guess- 
es were  made.  Some  thought  that  the  ocean 
contained  so  much  phosphor  as  to  make  it  shin- 
ing by  night ; others  saw  in  the  friction  of  the 
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waves  a cause  of  electric  sparks,  and  the  most 
cunning  gravely  believed  that  the  sea  returned 
at  night  the  surplus  of  rays  of  the  sun  which  it 
had  absorbed  during  daytime.  Only  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  century  a French  savant  re- 
sorted to  the  simple  process  of  carefully  filtering 
luminous  sea-water,  and  to  his  joy,  and  great 
satisfaction,  he  found  that  the  water  lost  its  light, 
while  the  tiny  creatures,  remaining  behind,  re- 
tained their  splendor,  and  thus  proved  to  be  the 
true  cause  of  the  wondrous  sight.  They  are 
tiny  creatures,  beginning  as  simple  globules,  and 
then  slowly  growing  to  their  full,  final  size,  con- 
sisting of  nothing  but  a delicate  and  transparent 
jelly,  but  ever  emitting,  during  life,  a bright, 
phosphorescent  shimmer.  They  share,  as  was 
said,  this  luminpus  power  with  some  other  den- 
izens of  the  ocean,  but  they  are  themselves  by  far 
the  prime  cause  of  the  beautiful  spectacle.  When 
Captain  Scoresby  filled  a goblet  with  shining  wa- 
ter near  the  coast  of  Greenland,  he  found  it  un- 
der the  microscope  so  wondrously  full  of  these 
Monads,  that  he  calculated  its  whole  popula- 
tion at  150  millions ! Of  their  numbers,  there- 
fore, the  human  mind,  nay,  the  wildest  imagin- 
ation, can  form  no  conception.  For  if  we  com- 
pare the  Captain's  statement  with  the  unmeas- 
ured breadth  of  the  ocean,  which  is  lighted  up 
by  whole  degrees  of  latitude,  we  are  called  upon 
to  face  such  marvelous  millions  that  they  become 
literally  countless.  Even  in  the  daytime  their 
incredible  multitude  colors  the  water  a cloudy 
white,  and  many  a traveler  gravely  records  that 
his  vessel  was  sailing  for  days  and  days  through 
an  ocean  of  milk. 

Coleridge  describes  the  enchanting  effect  of 
the  immense  hosts  of  these  minute  animals  as 
they  sport  on  the  waves,  when  he  sings : 

44  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I watched  the  water  snakes; 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white. 

And  when  they  reared,  their  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

“ Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I watched  their  rich  attire ; 

Bine,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 

They  coiled  and  swam,  and  every  track 
Was  a flash  of  golden  fire.” 

There  is  something  fairy,  moreover,  in  their 
mystic  light  as  it  glides  over  the  waves.  When 
warm,  winsome  night  sinks  upon  the  dark  wa- 
ters, and  not  a breath  of  air  is  stirring  the  smooth 
silent  surface  of  the  ocean,  not  a cloud  marring 
the  deep-blue  sky  with  its  countless  golden  lights, 
then  the  tiny  children  of  the  deep  rise  slowly 
from  their  dark  home,  and  gather  in  myriads  in 
the  upper  regions.  Even  now  the  sea  looks  all 
darkness,  but  at  a slight  motion,  at  a mere 
breath,  it  changes  at  once  into  glowing  snow, 
into  liquid  silver.  Let  a rope  or  an  oar  but 
tonch  the  dark  waters,  and  like  lightning  it 
dashes  and  flits  from  crest  to  crest,  and  when 
the  steamer's  wheels  strike  the  angry  flood  tor- 
rents of  silvery,  electric  light  are  seen  to  pour 
down  from  the  enchanted  wood.  In  the  eddies 
leng  streams  of  fire  appear  like  serpents  drawn 
in  flames ; a broad,  brilliant  furrow  is  digging 


deep  into  the  night  sea,  and  scattered  sparks 
dance  in  merry  m^zes  far  and  near.  As  the  sharp 
bow  cuts  through  the  water,  mighty  sheaves  of 
phosphorescent  fire  appear  suddenly  out  of  the 
l dark  night ; glowing  fountains  rise  on  high  and 
fall  in  tiny  cascades  back  again  into  their  invis- 
; ible  home.  Like  well-polished  diamonds  dance 
sprightly  sparks  in  the  air,  and  then  falling,  a 
soft  rain  in  a thousand  smaller  drops,  they  blaze 
up  for  a moment  in  brilliant  colors  before  they 
are  buried  forever.  Bluish  white  and  reddish 
flames,  in  ever-changing  hues  and  tinges,  flash 
and  flicker  about  and  around ; a broad  silvery 
band  surrounds  the  vessel  on  all  sides,  and  every 
wave,  as  it  glides  disdainfully  from  the  invader, 
departs  on  its  noiseless  errand  with  a dazzling 
diadem  of  light  on  its  lofty  crest.  Under  the 
tropics,  the  light  becomes  so  intense  that  it 
sometimes  is  actually  painful  to  the  eyes.  From 
time  to  time  immense  globes  of  fire  are  seen 
rolling  beneath  the  dark  surface  deep  down  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  yet  so  gloriously 
bright  that  the  whole  awful  world,  with  its  quaint 
denizens,  may  be  seen  distinctly;  or  a brill- 
iant flash  of  lightning  seems  of  a sudden  to  strike 
the  waves  for  miles — a school  of  herrings  or  of 
flying  fishes  has  dashed  through  the  luminous 
waters.  The  great  Humboldt  already  spoke  in 
terms  of  unbounded  admiration  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  sports  of  a troop  of  porpoises. 
“ As  they  cut  through  the  foaming  waves,"  he 
says,  “following  each  other  in  long,  winding 
lines,  their  mazy  track  is  marked  by  intense  and 
sparkling  light,  and  the  whole  ocean  traversed 
with  luminous  furrows.  Even  the  sand  on  the 
sea-shore,  w hen  laid  dry  by  the  receding  tide, 
preserves  for  a time  this  mystic  light,  and  every 
footstep  appears  as  if  marked  with  burning  coals. " 

Each  little  animal  forms,  as  it  were,  a bright 
point,  and  as  their  number  is  often  so  large  that, 
in  spite  of  their  excessive  minuteness,  the  wa- 
ter appearsmilk-whitc,  and  the  surface  is  covereJ 
to  the  depth  of  some  inches  wdth  their  countless 
myriads,  the  whole  mass  diffuses,  of  course,  a 
full,  intense  light,  which  looks  exactly  like  molt- 
en silver.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  recent- 
ly discovered  fact  that  the  little  animals  are  not 
really  luminous  bodies,  but  that  on  their  mar- 
velously delicate  surface  the  tiniest  possible 
points  of  light  appear  and  vanish  again  in  reg- 
ular succession.  Their  splendor,  therefore,  is 
ever  changing,  now  brightening  and  now  paling, 
though  the  unarmed  eye  can,  of  course,  but  see 
the  final  result.  Quatrefnges,  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  compares  them,  therefore,  to  the  neb- 
ular clouds  in  the  heavens,  only  that  here  no 
permanent  stars  can  be  found,  but  only  passing 
sparks  of  light.  Their  light  is  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  brilliant.  Wherever  they  abound  the  ocean 
assumes  at  once  a white  ground  covered  with 
blue  and  green  sparks.  If  the  water  is  brought 
into  a dark  room,  it  emits  a superb,  light-blue 
sheen  as  soon  as  the  slightest  motion  disturbs 
its  surface.  A grain  of  sand  thrown  in  causes 
bright  rings  to  spread  all  around,  and  even  to 
sink  several  inches  downward.  Before  the  lit- 
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tic  animals  die,  which  soon  occurs,  they  once 
more  seem  to  give  ont  their  mystic  light,  in  full 
splendor,  and  then  disappear  forever  in  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  Thus  they  kindle,  with 
their  own  little  bodies,  the  torch  that  is  to  light 
them  so  soon  to  the  grave. 

DO  MOUNTAINS  GROW  ? 

MDE  BEAUMONT,  an  eminent  geologist, 
• has  attempted  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  mountain  ranges  and  peaks,  and  other  nota- 
ble irregularities  of  the  earth’s  surface,  by  suppos- 
ing that  these  arc  the  results  of  certain  great  and 
violent  convulsions  in  the  interior  of  our  globe, 
which,  rending  the  crust,  caused,  at  various  times, 
these  different  changes.  He  supposes  that  all  the 
chains  thrown  up  by  one  revolution,  or  at  one 
time,  are  nearly  parallel ; those  that  cross  these 
being  the  result  of  some  previous  or  subsequent 
convulsion.  He  believes  that  these  paroxysmal 
movements  have  recurred,  at  irregular  periods, 
from  the  earliest  times ; and,  for  certain  rea- 
sons, thinks  that  the  Andes  of  South  America 
are  the  result  of  the  last  of  these  manifestations 
of  hidden  power,  judging  it  not  unlikely,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  instantaneous  upheaving 
of  such  enormous  mountain-masses  must  have 
caused  a prodigious  agitation  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean — perhaps  a deluge . He  thinks  that 
these  tremendous  effects  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  fire  alone,  and  argues, 
hence,  that  some  other  more  powerful  and  more 
gradually-acting  element  or  agent  formed  the 
moving  cause. 

Of  the  truth  of  M.  de  Beaumont's  theory  we 
will  not  presume  to  judge,  preferring  to  leave 
that  matter  to  the  geologists  themselves,  each 
of  whom  seems  to  have  a pet  plan  of  his  own, 
whereby  the  world  might  have  been  made  to  as- 
sume its  present  appearance;  each  standing 
ready,  too,  to  prove  that  his  plan  is  the  only  one 
by  which  such  effects  could  have  been  produced. 

However  the  Andes,  the  Cordilleras,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  or 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Himalayas,  or  the  Mount- 
ains of  the  Moon — any  or  all  of  the  great  and 
leading  ranges  of  the  earth — may  have  been 
caused,  certain  it  is  that  elevations  of  consider- 
able height  have,  in  times  past,  occurred  as  the 
direct  results  of  volcanic  action.  Many  of  these 
phenomena  were  ephemeral  in  their  duration, 
the  elevation  disappearing  sometimes  as  sud- 
denly and  disastrously  as  it  arose  ; others  have 
not  only  endured  to  bur  time,  but  bid  fair  to 
continue  for  all  time.  In  1783,  an  island,  con- 
sisting of  high  cliffs,  was  thrown  up  off  the  coast 
of  Iceland.  With  it  there  was  such  an  ejection 
of  pumice  that  the  ocean  was  covered  for  the 
distance  of  150  miles,  and  ships  were  impeded 
on  their  course  by  the  vast  masses  of  floating 
stones.  In  less  than  a year  the  island  had  dis- 
appeared, leaving  no  traces  of  its  existence  ex- 
cept a reef  of  rocks  from  five  to  thirty  fathoms 
under  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  island  was  thrown  up  among  the 
Hebrides.  It  disappeared  in  less  than  a month. 


In  1731,  a volcano,  having  a crater  240  feet  in 
diameter,  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Pantellaria  and  the  Sicilian 
coast.  Its  summit  was  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  disappeared  after  some 
time.  In  1811,  a volcano  appeared  above  the 
sea,  off  the  Isle  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the 
Azores.  It  formed  a crater  a mile  in  circum- 
ference and  about  300  feet  high.  All  these 
mountains  disappeared  after  a greater  or  less 
time,  and  the  circumstances  having  occurred 
during  a period  when  such  phenomena  were  not 
regarded  by  the  eyes  of  science,  much  of  inter- 
est connected  with  their  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance is,  of  course,  lost  to  us. 

Santorini,  or  Thera,  an  island  of  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago,  has  been  at  different  times  the 
scene  of  most  remarkable  volcanic  phenomena. 
Pliny  states  that  Santorini  itself  arose  from  the 
sea.  It  has  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe  ; and  in 
the  bay  formed  by  its  projecting  points  there 
arose,  about  the  year  200  b.c.,  an  island  several 
miles  in  circumference.  To  this  was  added,  a.d. 
1573,  another  smaller  isle.  Both  remain  to  this 
day,  as  barren  volcanic  rocks.  Between  the 
two,  on  the  morning  of  May  23,  1707,  appeared 
a third  island.  Of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  rise  and  growth  of  this,  a curious  account  is 
given  in  the  work  of  a Jesuit  traveler,  printed  in 
1730,  “Voyages  d’un  Missionaire  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus,  en  Turquie,  en  Perse,  en  Ar- 
menia, en  Arabie,  et  en  Barbaric.'' 

An  earthquake  preceded  the  birth  of  this  isl- 
and. It  is  written  : “ Some  sailors  standing  on 
the  shore”  (of  Santorini),  “seeing  something 
strange,  which  seemed  to  float  upon  the  water, 
thought  it  to  be  the  wreck  of  some  vessel.  In 
the  hope  of  gaining  a prize  they  sprang  to  their 
boats,  and  pulled  toward  it.  But  finding  it  to 
be  but  a mass  of  earth  and  rocks  they  grew 
scared,  and  pulled  back  to  Santorini.”  Others, 
bolder  than  their  companions,  scrambled  upon 
the  rocks.  They  saw  every  where  white,  plastic 
stones,  to  which  clung  great  quantities  of  oys- 
ters. With  these  the  adventurous  visitors  were 
filling  their  boats,  when  they  felt  the  rocks  to 
shake  beneath  their  feet,  end,  terror  stricken, 
fled  to  the  main  island.  The  shaking  was  but 
the  motion  of  the  island  as  it  grew  in  circum- 
ference and  altitude.  In  a very  few  days  it  had 
attained  an  elevation  of  20  feet,  and  a diameter 
of  over  50  feet.  In  the  beginning  of  June  it 
was  30  feet  high,  and  500  in  circumference. 

Meantime  rocks  of  various  sizes  continued  to 
appear  and  disappear  at  distances  greater  or 
less  from  the  new  island.  The  sea  near  by 
was  impregnated  strongly  with  sulphur.  The  wa- 
ter was  of  nearly  a boiling  heat  near  the  island. 
Its  shores  were  covered  with  dead  fish.  Final- 
ly, on  July  16,  near  sunset,  a range  of  eighteen 
black  rocks  appeared  in  a part  of  the  bay  w here 
the  sea  was  hitherto  unfathomable.  These  soon 
united,  and  the  island  thus  formed  was,  in  a few 
days,  by  means  of  another  rise  of  land  in  the 
intervening  space,  connected  with  the  first. 

Hitherto  the  volcanic  phenomena  were  mild 
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in  their  character ; now,  however,  they  assumed 
a more  violent,  form.  From  the  last  addition 
fiery  eruptions  began  to  appear.  Sulphurous 
*moke  made  the  air  even  of  neighboring  San- 
torini almost  unbearable.  Frightful  thunders 
shattered  the  windows  and  threw  down  the 
houses  on  the  main  island.  In  July,  1708,  the 
Bishop  of  Santorini  approached  the  island,  to 
inspect  it  closely.  He  found  the  water  of  the 
sea  so  hot,  and  the  stnoke  and  vapor  arising 
from  fissures  in  the  rocks  so  impregnated  with 
sulphur  as  to  debar  an  actual  landing.  His 
men  sounded  when  at  but  little  distance  from 
shore,  but  found  no  bottom  with  eighty-fire 
fathoms  of  line.  The  Bishop  judged  the  island 
at  this  time  to  be  200  feet  high,  and  five  miles 
in  circumference.  Smoke,  flames,  and  volcanic 
stones  continued  to  be  emitted  from  the  crater 
of  the  island  rill  the  year  1712,  when  all  became 
quiet,  and  has  continued  so  to  this  day.  At 
that  time  (1712)  the  island  had  attained  its 
present  size,  a circumference  of  about  six  miles. 

On  the  great  volcanic  district  of  Mexico  ex- 
ists one  of  the  most  interesting  manifestations 
of  the  volcanic  power  known  in  past  or  Contem- 
porary history.  This  district  is  an  elevated  pla- 
teau. between  2000  and  8000  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  ocean.  Up  to  the  year  1750,  it  was  a 
fertile  tract,  occupied  by  fields  of  sugar-cane 
and  indigo,  and  watered  by  two  brooks.  In 
July  of  that  year,  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed 
by  loud  rambling  sounds  and  earthquake  shocks. 
These  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  final  catas- 
trophe, by  which,  on  September  28  and  29  of 
the  same  year,  the  face  of  the  entire  tract  was 
changed.  Amidst  violent  earthquakes  and  the 


expulsion  of  red-hot  rocks  to  a great  distance 
round  about,  a vast  chasm  was  formed,  from 
which  six  cones  were  thrown  up.  The  least  of 
these  cones  was  *500  feet  in  height,  while  the 
highest,  Jorullo,  was  1000  feet  above  the  levcd 
of  the  plain.  The  eruptions  continued  until  the 
following  year.  Forty  years  after,  Humboldt 
visited  this  scene.  There  then  appeared  round 
the  bases  of  the  six  cones,  and  spreading  from 
them  over  an  extent  of  four  square  miles,  n mass 
of  matter  between  500  and  GOO  feet  high,  and 
gradually  sloping  toward  the  plains.  This  was 
still  so  hot  that  he  was  able  to  light  a cigar  at 
one  of  the  fissures.  It  was  covered  with  thou- 
sands of  little  mounds,  which  emitted  steam  and 
sulphuric,  acid.  The  two  brooks  before-men- 
tioned disappeared  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  and  reappeared,  as  hot  springs,  on 
the  western  side.  There  was  a violent  erup- 
tion of  the  chief  peak,  Jorullo,  in  1819,  since 
which  time  no  European  has  visited  it.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  since  then  most  of  the  mi- 
nor cones  have  disappeared,  others  hare  much 
changed  in  form,  and  have  lost  their  activity, 
and  a great  part  of  Jorullo  itself  j«  covered  with 
forest  trees,  denoting  a state  of  uninterrupted 
refuse. 

Of  greater  interest,  just  now,  than  even  the 
Jorullo  peak,  is  that  of  Itabo,  in  Snn  Salvador. 
This  is  remarkable,  not  only  beeanse  its  origin 
is  of  a more  recent  date  than  its  Mexican  rival, 
but  farther,  because,  since  its  first  appearance, 
in  1770,  or  within  the  memory  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, it  has  been  in  a state  of  incessant  ac- 
tivity, and  has  gradually  grown,  in  little  over 
eighty  years,  from  a hillock  but  a few  feet  high- 
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or  than  the  surrounding  plain,  to  a peak  8200 
feet  in  height,  and  is  still  growing . 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  written  record  by 
eye-witnesses  to  the  convulsion  in  which  the 
Izalco  peak  originated.  The  story  current 
among  the  residents  (and  which  the  elder  of 
these  received  from  their  parents,  who  witness- 
ed the  catastrophe)  is  this:  There  was,  near 
the  rite  of  the  present  Izalco,  an  extinct  volca- 
no, called  the  Santa  Anna.  Stretching  away 
from  this  was  a fertile  plain,  at  that  time  a 
cattle  farm.  Toward  the  close  of  1769,  the  la- 
borers on  this  estate  were  alarmed  by  subterra- 
nean noises  and  shocks  of  earthquakes.  These 
continued,  with  increased  violence,  till  the  23d 
of  February  following,  when,  with  a fearful  re- 
port, the  earth  opened  about  half  a mile  from 
the  hacienda  dwellings,  and  great  masses  of 
lava,  stones,  and  ashes  were  ejected.  These 
shortly  formed  a cone  about  the  vent,  or  crater, 
which  has  steadily  increased  since,  and  is  yet 
annually  added  to  by  the  masses  of  stones  and 
ashes  which  are,  day  and  night,  ejected  from 
the  mountain. 

Dr.  Moritz  Wagner  was  the  first  European 
to  make  (in  1855)  a personal  visit  to  Izalco, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  ac- 
count of  its  present  appearance,  as  well  as 
for  some  interesting  particulars  of  its  past  his- 
tory,- obtained  from  some  of  the  more  ancient 
of  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  One  of 
these,  born  in  1769 — the  year  before  Izalco  it- 
self came  into  the  world — remembered  it,  when 
he,  as  a lad,  used  to  visit  it.  At  that  time  it 
was  a hillock  of  less  than  500  feet  in  height, 
the  crater  or  mouth  being  very  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  now.  There  have  been  since  1780 
three  great  eruptions,  after  each  of  which,  it  is 
said,  the  mountain  was  observed  to  have  mate- 
rially increased  in  circumference  and  altitude. 
The  last  of  these  eruptions  occurred  in  1802. 
Vast  quantities  of  ashes  were  thrown  out,  and 
covered  the  surrounding  country  to  the  distance 
of  four  leagues  from  the  mountain.  So  thickly 
was  the  ground  sown  with  these,  that  it  was 
five  years  before  the  fields  could  be  again  used 
for  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  explosions 
were  so  heavy  as  to  shake  the  houses  in  the 
neighboring  villages  of  Izalco  and  Sonsonate. 

Since  then  the  peak  has  gone  on  in  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  ejecting,  mainly,  ashes  and 
occasional  masses  of  stone,  and,  by  night,  light- 
ing up  the  surrounding  country  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  natives  have,  in  consequence,  call- 
ed it  “ El  Faro  del  San  Salvador” — “The Light- 
house of  San  Salvador.” 

An  eminence,  called  the  Cerro  Chino,  close- 
ly adjoins  the  Izalco,  the  base  of  one  meeting 
that  of  the  other,  without  any  intermediate 
plain.  The  abrupt  sides  of  the  Cerro  Chino 
are  thickly  studded  with  vegetation,  while  the 
Izalco  stands  in  barren,  dreary  relief  against 
the  sky,  a mass  of  lava,  covered  here  and  there 
by  accumulated  ashes,  and  borrowing,  in  spots, 
a greenish  tinge  from  a few  small  plants,  which 
find  sparse  nourishment  in  the  crevices.  Half 
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way  up  the  steep  side  lies  a huge  mass  of  por- 
phyritic  trachyte,  weighing  many  tons.  Smaller 
masses  of  the  same  stone  are  met  at  various 
parts  of  the  ascent. 

The  explosions  most  generally  happen  at  in- 
tervals of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  In  for- 
mer times,  indeed,  they  took  place  with  great 
certainty  and  at  regular  intervals.  Dr.  Wagner 
was  favored  in  his  ascent  by  a very  unexpected 
cessation  of  activity  for  several  hours.  Alone 
(he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  native  guides  to 
accompany  him  farther  than  the  base  of  the 
mountain),  he  began  at  early  dawn  his  tedious 
ascent.  Climbing  over  boulders,  leaping  across 
fissures,  wading  through  masses  of  fine  ashes,  and 
toiling,  with  tom  shoes  and  lacerated  feet  and 
hands,  up  the  rugged  lava-covered  side,  he  at 
length,  after  several  hours’  unintermitted  effort, 
reached  a place  but  about  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  summit.  For  the  last  hundred  feet 
the  ground  had  been  hot  to  his  tread,  sometimes 
nearly  scorching  him.  Viewed  from  here,  the 
edge  of  the  crater  overhead  appeared  jagged  and 
turret-shaped.  Above  this  edge,  and  rising  from 
the  crater  itself,  appeared  a huge  pile  of  ashes, 
rock,  and  lava,  the  accumulation  of  years,  and 
to  which  every  explosion  added. 

At  this  height,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  bar- 
ren and  heated  waste,  Dr.  Wagner  found  several 
live  insects,  blown  hither,  doubtless,  by  the  pre- 
vailing breezes.  Of  vegetation  there  was  no 
sign,  the  constantly  recurring  showers  of  ashes, 
no  doubt,  killing  any  chance  seeds  which  might 
have  been  deposited  by  the  air  or  by  passing 
birds.  The  silence  on  the  mountain  seems  to 
have  been  fearful.  It  was  suddenly  broken  by 
a deep,  rumbling  roar,  the  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  an  explosion.  Our  traveler,  who  had 
journeyed  upward  in  momentary  expectation  of 
such  an  event,  awaited  it  with  perfect  nonchal- 
ance. But  when,  with  a report  louder  than  the 
firing  of  a park  of  artillery,  a mass  of  stones  and 
ashes  was  hurled  high  in  air,  many  fragments 
falling  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  the  danger  of 
his  position  became  more  manifest,  and  he  made 
haste  to  descend.  Luckily,  he  reached  the  base 
uninjured. 

All  subsequent  attempts  to  reach  the  summit 
failed,  from  the  unquiet  state  of  the  crater. 
Izalco  is,  therefore,  yet  to  be  surmounted. 

OUR  WISH. 

L 

I WAS  past  my  first  youth  before  I met  Paula 
Clive,  and  she  was  no  longer  a girl.  I well 
remember  seeing  her  tall  figure  standing  erect, 
and  with  a sort  of  dignity  that  had  a suspicion 
of  haughtiness  about  it,  under  the  central  chan- 
delier of  Lady  Craven’s  brilliant  drawing-room. 
It  was  at  one  of  her  ladyship’s  conversazioni , or, 
as  she  preferred  calling  her  weekly  reunions, 
“festivals  of  lions.”  On  this  occasion  I,  pre- 
cious in  her  dilettante  eyes  as  a scientific  lion, 
had  been  entreated,  teased,  and  persuaded  into 
coming,  the  most  effectual  persuasion,  after  all, 
lying  in  her  passing  announcement  that, 
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“ Miss  Clive  will  be  with  me.  Oh ! I forgot 
—of  course  you  never  read  those  kind  of  things. 
But  she  is  a most  interesting  person.  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  visit  my  cousins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Halliwell,  in  Staffordshire,  this  year ; and 
Mr.  Clive  is  curate  of  their  parish.  Singular, 
isn’t  it,  for  a clergyman’s  daughter  to  write 
such  books?  Now,  I assure  you,  if  you’ll  only 
come — ” etc.,  etc. 

I consented,  and  was  relieved  of  the  hospi- 
table lady’s  voluble  attentions.  She  had  wrong- 
ly concluded  that  1 “never  read  those  kind  of 
books” — novels,  to  wit.  I had  been  struck  by 
an  extract  in  a newspaper  from  one  of  Miss 
Clive’s  fictions,  and  had  been  led  to  read  the 
whole  of  it ; and  also  the  one  or  two  other  books 
that  bore  her  name.  Their  chief  attraction  to 
me  was,  that  they  were  real,  and  not  romantic, 
and  dealt  more  in  facts  than  in  sentiments. 
Under  the  vail  of  fiction,  I saw  sufficiently  evi- 
dent a sort  of  passionate  radicalism,  social, 
moral,  and  religious — an  impetuous  disdain  of 
orthodox  shams — an  eager,  enthusiastic  yearn- 
ing after  some  truth,  bo  it  comely  or  ugly,  un- 
der the  heap  of  fair-seeming  falsities  with  which 
modem  life  is  incrusted.  I saw  all  this,  and  it 
' aroused  in  me  a keen  interest  for  the  writer — a 
woman  so  unlike  most  other  women — nay,  of  a 
mifid  whose  depth  and  bravery  must  exceed,  I 
thought,  most  men’s.  I was  anxious  to  see  her, 
and  when,  as  I have  said,  I entered  Lady  Cra- 
ven’s saloon,  I stood  for  some  little  time  con- 
templating the  tall  lady  under  the  chandelier, 
who  was  at  once  pointed  out  to  ine  as  “the  au- 
thoress of  that  queer  book.” 

She  was  handsome — her  presence  would  have 
commanded  attention  even  if  she  had  not  been 
celebrated  beforehand.  Her  voice  was  peculiar, 
too ; and  I always  had  great  faith  in  voices.  I 
liked  hers : it  was  no  musical  murmur,  neither 
was  it  high-toned,  nor  sharply  modulated — but 
it  was  clear,  decided,  tuneful,  with  a certain  vi- 
bration in  it  like  that  of  a firmly-smitten  violin 
string. 

Presently  we  were  introduced.  At  the  sound 
of  my  name,  I noticed  her  cheek  flush  faintly, 
and  a spark  seemed  to  quiver  in  her  eye  for  an 
instant.  And  when,  as  she  bent  toward  me, 
she  said  she  “was  glad  to  know  Mr.  Heber,” 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I took  the  words  of 
course  in  a literal  sense,  and  believed  them. 
Wo  conversed  for  a little  while  on  passing  topics 
— nothing  more — and  then  both  of  us  were  com- 
pelled by  our  exigiante  hostess  to  bestow  our 
attentions  in  other  directions.  But  later  in  the 
evening  we  were  able  to  resume  our  talk,  and 
this  time  we  plunged  more  into  “the  heart  of 
things.”  I,  at  least,  found  it  possible  to  see 
somewhat  deeply  into  her  mind ; and  I was  not 
disappointed  in  what  I discovered.  It  was  a 
good,  true,  honest,  fearless  spirit,  6uch  as  I hon- 
ored— such  as  I had  long  since  been  tempted  to 
decide  did  not  exist  in  the  world.  Intercourse 
with  it  was  like  breasting  a strong  wind  with  a 
saline  aroma  in  its  breath.  It  was  healthful 
and  cheering  to  inhale  it.  I took  delight  in  the 


boldness  and  bravery  of  her  spirit ; I gloried  in 
her  freedom  from  conventional  prejudice ; her 
daring  disregard  of  traditions  and  opinions. 
All  those  slavish  fetters  that  nowadays  tram- 
mel women’s  minds,  pinching  and  curbing  them 
to  one  pattern  of  weakness  and  helplessness, 
this  woman  at  least  had  cast  off. 

Yes,  I was  glad  to  know  her.  I could  have 
laughed  at  myself  for  the  internal  reluctance 
with  which  I quitted  Lady  Craven’s  house  that 
night ; and  when,  a week  afterward,  one  of  her 
ladyship’s  dainty  billets  invited  me  to  a select 
breakfast-party — the  very  crime  de  la  creme  of 
literary  and  artistic  London — I was  absolutely 
led  to  accept  it,  shrewdly  judging  that  as  Miss 
Clive  was  staying  at  her  house  I should  be  sure 
to  see  her  again  on  the  occasion.  I was  disap- 
pointed. Properly  enough,  I sharply  told  myself, 
for  having  indulged  in  such  vain  foolery  of  an- 
ticipation. No;  Miss  Clive  was  not  there.  She 
had  been  summoned  home  the  previous  day  to 
her  father,  who  was  ill. 

“You  know  he  is  a clergyman,”  said  Lady 
Craven,  between  sipping  her  chocolate  and  toy- 
ing with  the  fragment  of  pdte  lying  on  her 
plate,  “ and  Puseyite  to  the  last  degree,  I un- 
derstand. An  odd  conjunction,  isn’t  it,  of  High 
Church-ism,  and  those  reforming,  discontent- 
ed-with-every-present-state-of-things  novels  of 
hers  ? And  they  are  strongly  attached  to  one 
another,  I believe.  She  lost  her  mother  yean 
ago.  And  she  is  very  good  and  active  in  the 
parish — visits  the  sick,  helps  the  poor,  and  so 
forth ; but  never  teaches  in  the  schools,  I’m  told. 
In  fact,  with  her  writing  and  her  hard  studies 
(you  know  she  reads  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  all 
sorts  of  out-of-the-way  languages?),  she  can  not 
have  much  leisure.  She  is  an  extraordinaiy 
woman,  certainly.  I like  her  very  much*  So 
original : not  the  least  like  the  hackneyed' type 
of  literary  woman.” 

Some  months  passed  on.  I had  not  forgot- 
ten ; for  the  impressions  made  on  that  portion 
of  myself  which  was  devoted  to  human  interests 
were  far  too  few  to  be  easily  or  speedily  erased. 
Therefore,  one  day  when  I was  looking  over  my 
note-book  of  engagements  for  the  coming  au- 
tumn, it  was  with  a curious  thrill  that  I recog- 
nized the  name  of  the  provincial  town  near 
which  Miss  Clive  lived,  as  one  of  the  places 
where  I was  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures. 

And  when,  at  the  appointed  time,  I took  my 
place  on  the  platform  of  the  spacious  “ Literary 
and  Scientific  Institute”  of  that  important  man- 
ufacturing burgh,  I could  not,  or  did  not,  choose 
to  refrain  from  a searching  gaze  at  my  audi- 
ence, to  try  and  discover  amidst  that  strange  sea 
of  unfamiliar  faces  one  face  that  I well  remem- 
bered. I saw  it.  In  one  of  the  foremost  ranks, 
seated  beside  Lady  Craven’s  cousin,  the  lady  of 
the  manor,  I saw  again  the  pale,  significant  face, 
lit  with  its  wonderfully  eloquent  eyes.  Those 
eyes ! I saw  them  more  than  once  when  I was 
not  looking  at  them.  It  seemed  marvelously 
natural  to  6ee  her  again,  like  recalling  the  notes 
of  some  well-known  tune. 
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Well,  the  lecture  finished,  I was  draining  a 
glass  of  water  in  the  committee-room,  when  a 
message  was  brought  to  me  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Halliwell.  Would  I kindly  allow  them  a min- 
ute’s interview  ? And  presently  I stood  face  to 
face  with  Miss  Clive  and  this  lady  and  gentle- 
man, the  latter  of  whom  I already  was  slightly 
acquainted  with.  In  brief,  it  resulted  in  my 
being  invited  to  become  a guest  at  the  Manor 
House  during  my  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
my  acceptance  of  the  proffered  kindness. 

And  we  all  drove  to  the  Manor  House  to- 
gether; but  there  Miss  Clive  left  us.  She  could 
not  be  longer  away  from  her  father,  whose 
health,  it  seemed,  was  still  precarious.  That 
night  when,  after  a dull  interval  of  talk  with 
my  host  and  hostess,  I was  at  length  alone,  I 
was  somewhat  puzzled  at  myself.  What  motives 
had  induced  me  to  become  a guest  in  this  house? 
I did  not  like  the  people,  nor  the  place  particu- 
larly. Why,  and  for  what,  had  I given  up  my 
independence  at  my  inn  ? Why,  and  for  what? 
Then  I remembered,  or  thought  I only  then 
remembered,  the  plan  for  the  next  day — a visit 
to  Gale  Falls,  twelve  miles  off— and  we  were  to 
call  for  Miss  Clive.  She  was  to  go  with  ns. 

The  excursion  to  Gale  Falls  was  one  of  many 
similar  pleasures.  Yes,  they  were  pleasures. 
Excellent  Miles  Halliwell,  I owed  thee  much  1 
Even  the  pair  of  gray  horses  that  drew  our 
baroucho  have  a place  in  my  grateful  remem- 
brance. It  was  autumn  weather,  such  as  I 
never  remember  before — soft,  shining,  exqui- 
sitely, tremulously  beautiful.  The  sunsets,  es- 
pecially, had  a strange  loveliness  in  them.  They 
came  nearer  to  me ; I saw  them  more  clearly, 
more  vividly,  both  with  the  eyes  of  the  body 
and  the  eyes  of  the  mind.  Moreover,  they  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  have  some  significance 
as  regarded  myself— I was  going  to  say  oar- 
selves — for  Miss  Clive,  it  happened  generally, 
saw  them  with  me.  If  I had  been  a painter, 
and  could  have  nailed  those  sunsets  to  a piece 
of  canvas,  as  some  one  or  two  painters  have 
done  in  the  coarse  of  many  centuries,  I could,  I 
think,  go  over  glibly  every  smallest  detail  of 
that  time  by  the  mere  looking  at  the  pictured 
memoranda  of  those  radiant  half  hours.  They 
seemed  to  condense  into  one  drop  of  light  the 
whole  lustre  of  the  by-gone  day. 

We  suited  one  another — Paula  Clive  and  I. 
There  are  various  kinds  and  degrees,  even  in 
love.  It  was  no  enthusiastic,  passionate  affec- 
tion that  I felt  for  her — although,  perhaps,  the 
love  partook  of  the  best  part  both  of  enthusiasm 
and  passion,  in  the  intense  reality  that  caused 
it  to  be  interwoven  with  my  life  so  completely. 
It  grew  to  be  as  much  a part  of  the  various, 
multiform  personality  that  I call  mey  as  the  eyes 
whereby  I see,  or  the  soul  wherewith  I feel. 
She  suited  me.  The  thoughts  she  expressed 
aroused  echoes  in  my  spirit  which,  it  seemed, 
were  waiting  to  be  aroused ; and  the  recondite 
beliefs,  speculations,  hopes,  and  doubts,  that  I 
sometimes  confessed,  were  her  own  also.  I 
could  see  it  by  the  flash  of  sympathy  that  lit 


her  face.  She  had  believed  and  doubted,  hoped 
and  imagined,  the  self-same  things.  So,  in 
her  face,  I often  saw  looks  that  must  have  been, 
I thought,  familiar  to  me  in  my  very  infancy. 
Her  smile  would  sometimes  send  my  thoughts 
voyaging  back’  upon  the  misty  sea  of  the  past, 
with,  as  it  seemed,  a new  compass  to  steer  by, 
a new  light  to  lead.  I could  believe  the  east- 
ern fable  of  twin-created  sonls,  in  looking  on 
and  listening  to  her. 

But  I am  not  going  to  enlarge  on  this  period. 
I always  feel  a certain  reluctance  when  I am 
expressing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those 
days ; or,  indeed,  when  I express  my  thoughts 
of  her  at  any  time.  But  I would  have  you  to 
understand  that  I am  not  romantic,  nor  poet- 
ical, nor  imaginative.  In  those  days  I used  to 
believe  myself  entirely  free  from  such  “ weak- 
nesses. ” Neither  then,  nor  at  any  time,  was 
it  my  habit  to  be  demonstrative  of  any  state  of 
feeling  within  myself.  Externally,  at  least,  I 
have  always  been  a quiet,  staid,  matter-of-fact 
man.  In  relating  to  you  my  history  now , it 
may  be  that  I can  not  but  unconsciously  color 
it  with  those  feelings,  intensified  by  time  and 
thought,  which  when  felt,  I scarcely  recognized. 
But  I am  not  a romancist — I can  simply  set  down 
facts ; and  feelings  such  as  these  that  I tell  you 
of  are  facts,  stubborn  as  any  demonstrated  by 
i science. 

The  day  before  I was  to  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood I had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Clive.  I 
told  him  I loved  his  daughter — that  she  loved 
me — that  we  asked  his  consent  to  our  marriage. 
The  old  man  was  much  amazed — that  I had 
expected;  but  he  seemed  troubled  also  by  an 
amount  of  perplexity  and  indecision  which  I, 
in  my  tnm,  was  surprised  at.  The  cause  came 
out  at  last — my  religious  opinions.  Scientific 
men  have  a bad  reputation  with  the  Church, 
and  my  beliefs,  or  rather  unbeliefs,  were  suffi- 
ciently patent  to  the  intelligent  public  at  large 
to  render  it  no  marvel  that  the  Rev.  Charles 
Clive  should  have  heard  of  them. 

Poor  old  man ! He  found  much  difficulty 
in  stating  this  to  me.  He  was  gentle,  good, 
and  feeble,  in  heart  and  intellect — a type  of  a 
class  that  I,  for  one,  had  not  had  much  expe- 
rience of.  In  his  weakness  I was  ready  to  be- 
lieve ; but  I was  not  prepared  for  the  straight- 
forward sincerity  and  the  indomitable,  although 
meek-seeming,  steadiness  with  which  he  finally 
gave  me  my  answer. 

He  spoke  even  firmly  then,  although  it  was 
after  much  nervous  hesitation,  and  many  awk- 
ward, half-finished  sentences.  He  told  me 
ho  appreciated  the  advantages  which  (he  was 
pleased  to  say)  were  offered  by  connection  with 
a man  distinguished  as  myself ; and  the  words 
of  compliment  assumed  a curious  air  of  truth- 
fulness as  he  uttered  them  in  his  quavering 
voice.  Also — and  here  the  accents  grew  yet 
more  unassured — he  knew  that  Paula  loved  me ; 
and  he  could  not  bear  to  pain  her — to  cause 
her  grief.  “But,  Sir,”  said  he,  with  sudden 
firmness,  “ I can  not  give  my  daughter  to  an 
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unbeliever.  I could  never  look  her  mother  in 
the  face,  when  I meet  her  in  heaven,  if  I did. 
No,  Sir;  I can  not.  Do  not  ask  me.” 

He  looked  beseechingly  at  me,  his  clasped 
hands  trembling.  Nevertheless,  though  he  trem- 
bled, I noted,  with  some  perplexity,  the  un- 
flinching brightness  of  the  eyes  he  fixed  on  me. 
In  them  burned  a light  I could  not  understand 
— even  as,  in  his  tone  and  manner,  were  mani- 
fest a strength  and  resolution  incomprehensible 
to  me,  because  so  incongruous  to  my  gauge  of 
his  character. 

Howbeit,  whatever  were  the  cause,  I saw  it 
was  useless  to  persist,  and  I therefore  at  once 
assured  him  I should  not  weary  him  by  my  en- 
treaties. I merely  hinted  that  I thought  his 
objection  strange,  considering  that  Paula  Clive, 
clergyman’s  daughter  though  she  was,  already 
shared  my  own  doubts  (I  used  that  mild  word), 
and  believed  in  very  many  of  my  own  theories. 
He  said  nothing  to  this— -only  looked  again  at 
me  with  the  curious,  helpless,  entreating  gaze 
which  I could  not  quite  reconcile  with  the  de* 
termination  he  displayed.  So  I left  him. 

I went  to  Paula,  who  was  sitting  in  the  gar- 
den, under  a grand  old  horse-chestnut  tree, 
that  stood  sentinel  at  the  very  end  of  the  do- 
main. She  looked  up  from  her  book  as  I came 
near,  with  the  still  eloquent  smile  which,  on 
her  face,  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  rare.  I 
smiled  in  answer,  for  I did  not  feel  at  all  se- 
riously troubled  by  Mr.  Clive’s  obduracy.  In 
fact,  I was  more  puzzled  than  annoyed.  I had 
not  been  accustomed  to  find  men  so  stanch 
and  uncompromising  in  their  adherence  to  their 
beliefs  as  was  this  old  man,  for  all  his  apparent 
weakness  and  gentleness.  As  I have  said,  I 
could  not  understand  it.  I had  known  men 
eminent  for  talent,  learning,  strength  and  ca- 
pacity of  intellect,  and  I valued  them  accord- 
ingly. Also,  because  I prized  my  own  honor, 
and  had  due  respect  for  my  own  conscience,  I 
believed  in  other  men’s  honorableness  and  con- 
scientiousness. But  it  was  only  to  a certain 
extent.  I could  not  believe  in  a man  abiding 
conscientiously  by  this  faith  in  what  I held  must 
not  only  be,  but  seem,  utterly  chimerical  to  any 
sound,  clear  intellect.  Therefore  I landed  at 
last  in  the  conviction  that  Paula’s  father  was 
not  so  much  to  be  admired  for  his  consistency 
as  compassionated  for  his  blind  adherence  to  a 
rotten  creed.  He  was  not  the  first  by  many 
whom  I,  from  my  height  of  superior  knowledge, 
and  in  the  daring  courage  of  a strong  brain  and 
a nature  able  to  stand  alone,  had  so  pitied — so 
looked  down  upon. 

However,  I told  Paula,  and  was  newly  amazed 
to  note  the  earnest,  deep-feeling  seriousness  with 
which  she  heard  what  her  father  had  said.  Nay, 
when  I had  concluded,  and  after  a silence  dur- 
ing which  she  turned  her  head  aside,  and  seemed 
to  be  idly  playing  with  one  of  the  fan-like  leaves 
of  the  tree,  I saw  two  tears  fall  upon  her  lap— 
the  first  tears  I had  ever  seen  her  shed. . 

44  Why,  Paula  ! What  is  this  ?” 

She  looked  at  me,  neither  ashamed  nor  with 


any  other  shade  of  self-consciousness ; but  there 
was  a peculiar  softness  in  her  face,  such  as  I 
had  never  noted  before. 

44 1 must  make  my  poor  father  very  unhappy,” 
she  presently  said,  with  her  usual  simplicity  and 
directness  of  diction.  44 1 wish  it  were  not  so.” 

She  paused  and  seemed  meditating ; the  soft- 
ness grew  and  grew  in  her  face — the  “level 
fronting  eyelids”  trembled,  and  again  the  tears 
came,  but  this  time  rested  unshed.  I could 
hardly  bear  to  see  the  tender  beauty  of  her  look; 
albeit  I stood  quietly  watching  and  analyzing 
every  inflection  of  her  face  with  what  may  have 
seemed  the  grave,  dispassionate  regard  proper 
to  a savant. 

44  If  my  mother  had  lived,”  she  next  said,  in 
a loving,  lingering,  low-toned  voice,  that  was  as 
strange  to  hear  as  were  the  tears  to  see,  44  it 
would  have  been  different.  I should  have  been 
different.” 

44  How  so,  Paula?” 

44 1 should  have  believed,  as  she  believed.  I 
remember  when  she  died  and  said,  4 God  take 
care  of  my  child,’  I almost  felt  the  blessing  de- 
scending upon  me.  I never  doubted  then — I 
never  knew  what  distrust  and  uncertainty  were, 
then .” 

44  You  were  a child.” 

44  Yes.”  She  was  silent  some  minutes.  Then 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  me,  with  a slow,  sweet 
smile.  44 1 am  glad  I have  been  a child,”  she 
said. 

44  But  you  would  not  wish  to  go  backward,  and 
become  one  now  ?” 

She  did  not  answer. 

44  You  would  not  exchange  even  the  least 
beautiful  truth  for  the  fairest  of  illusions  ?” 

“No— oh  no!”  she  replied,  earnestly;  and 
she  rose,  and  leaned  upon  my  arm,  and  pressed 
her  brow  upon  my  shoulder,  murmuring,  half 
to  herself,  the  old,  often-repeated  words  of 
Othello,  “’Tis  better  as  it  is — ’tis  better  as  it 
is!” 

Then  we  began  to  talk  over  the  question  of 
Mr.  Clive’s  disapprobation  of  our  marriage.  I 
was  thoroughly  unprepared  for  the  firm  decision 
with  which  she  declared  that,  until  his  consent 
was  obtained,  the  marriage  must  not  be ; but 
she  believed  that  when  he  saw  that  her  happi- 
ness was  concerned,  he  would  not  longer  remain 
inexorable.  I said  nothing,  but  mused  on  the 
possibility  of  employing  other  means  of  moving 
the  old  man’s  resolution. 

Circumstances  soon  made  for  themselves  a 
way.  Mr.  Clive,  like  most  men  of  his  calibre, 
had  a habit  of  pinning  his  practice,  if  not  his 
faith,  on  the  opinions  of  at  least  one  other  man. 
He  had  an  inordinate  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  great  man  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Halliwell — the 
clever,  benevolent,  much-beloved  squire  and  lord 
of  the  manor ; and  he  might  have  found  many 
a worse  monitor.  Mr.  Halliwell  was  a thorough 
type  of  respectable  goodness.  He  loved  his 
country,  his  church,  and  his  Queen— every  thing, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  proper  and  advisable  for  a man 
to  love ; while  he  hated  nothing,  not  even  radi- 
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cals  and  dissenters,  merely  resenring  for  those 
benighted  classes  a calm  and  gentleman-like 
compassion.  It  is  with  such  men,  I think,  that 
the  world  seems  to  thrive  most  flourishingly. 
Certainly  his  tenants  were  never  insolvent — his 
speculations  never  failed — while,  as  to  minor 
matters,  his  house,  his  grounds,  and  his  stables, 
were  perfect  models  of  fortunate  as  well  ms  ju- 
dicious arrangement. 

With  Mr.  Halliweil  I was  on  excellent  terms. 
He  was  a man  of  the  world,  and  valued  my  so- 
ciety and  friendship  for  many  reasons.  I had 
a fund  of  information  at  disposal,  that  was  con- 
tinually happening  to  be  of  service  to  him  in 
his  farming  and  gardening  operations.  More- 
over, I had  been  able  to  render  him  important 
aid  in  bringing  under  official  notice  an  ingen- 
ious agricultural  invention  of  his — I forget  now 
of  what  nature ; but  I might  have  saved  his  life, 
I think,  and  made  less  impression  upon  his  sense 
of  obligation. 

I suppose,  after  I left  the  Manor  House,  Mr. 
Clive  took  the  worthy  squire  into  his  confidence, 
and  much  consultation  ensued.  Howbcit,  only 
a few  days  after  my  departure,  I received  a let- 
ter signed  “ Miles  Halliweil,”  stating  that  he  and 
his  excellent  and  reverend  friend  had  been  con- 
sidering various  questions  in  which  I was  inter- 
ested— would  I kindly  join  them  on  the  ensu- 
ing Saturday?  as  my  correspondent  especially 
thought  it  desirable  I should  do  so;  and  he 
concluded  with  some  vague  suggestions  of  “pos- 
sible results,  ” etc 

In  brief,  the  final  result,  arrived  at  in  two 
separate  committees  of  the  clergyman  and  the 
squire,  the  squire  and  myself,  was  satisfactory 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  Mr.  Halliwell’s 
acute,  clear-seeing  judgment  which  at  once  hit 
upon  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Provided 
Paula  Clive  and  Lewis  Heber  were  married  ac- 
cording to  the  form  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
England,  he  could  see  no  reasonable  obstacle  to 
the  union.  And  to  this  argument,  after  some 
deliberation  and  a good  deal  of  reasoning  and 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Halliweil,  Paula’s 
father  yielded.  I was  then  asked  if  I had  any 
objection  to  my  part  of  the  agreement,  to  which, 
with  gravity,  I replied  in  the  negative ; and  I 
went,  with  the  old  man’s  formal  consent,  to  ask 
Paula  to  name  our  marriage-day.  | 

But  here  I met  with  an  unexpected  opposi-  ! 
turn.  I shall  never  forget  the  sudden  and  brill- 
iant joy  that  lit  up  her  face  with  a wonderful 
dawn  of  radiance  when  she  saw  me — heard  what 
I had  to  tell ; and  clasped  my  hand,  as  if  to  as- 
sure herself  that  it  was  real.  But,  then,  how 
she  shrunk  back,  and  what  a pale  shadow  came 
over  her — even  to  her  very  figure,  I thought — 
when  I told  her  the  condition,  named  by  me 
very  much  as  a matter  of  course. 

“ Oh,  not  that ! Lewis,  not  that !”  she  said, 
tremulously. 

I laughed  at  her  at  first,  but  not  for  long.  I 
soon  saw  that  even  I must  submit  to  recognize 
her  scruples,  as  something  more  than  a sickly 
fancy,  unworthy  her  high  womanly  sense  and 


feeling.  No  force  of  argument,  no  persistency 
of  logic  had  power  to  move  her  from  the  posi- 
tion she  assumed.  1 * She  could  not  for  expedi- 
ency subscribe,  by  lip  or  action,  to  what  her  heart 
did  not  believe.  She  would  not  contemplate 
so  hideous  a wrong.” 

“Wrong?  To  whom,  Paula?”  I asked. 
She  paused  a minute,  and  clasped  her  hands 
hurriedly,  as  if  in  a kind  of  spasm  of  mental 
pain. 

“To  myself,  if  to  nothing  else,”  she  then 
answered.  “I  could  not  bear  to  look  into  my 
own  heart — I could  not  endure  the  chafings  of 
my  own  conscience,  if  I stooped  to  such  turpi- 
tude. I,  who  have  cried  out  against  hypocri- 
sies which,  compared  with  this,  were  excusable 
and  harmless ! I to  sin  against  the  law  of 
truth,  which  you,  yourself,  confess  beautiful 
and  worthy  of  obedience  1 Lewis,  do  not  ask 
me  to  play  traitor  to  my  only  faith !” 

I listened  to  her  without  interrupting  the 
passionate  flood  of  words,  so  unlike  her  usual 
calm  and  almost  reticent  manner  of  speech.  1 
watched  the  changing  flush  on  her  check — the 
sparkle  that  shone  with  almost  a lurid  lustre  in 
her  eyes.  I tried  to  interpret  to  myself  these 
signs  of  something  new  and  strange  to  the  still, 
contained  nature  of  Paula  Clive.  But  I wits 
not  then  learned  enough  in  the  mysteries  of  a 
woman’s  heart  to  be  able  to  translate  it  aright 
I remember  my  first  thought  was,  that  her  love 
for  me  must  be  less  than  I had  imagined.  Also, 
I sighed  to  myself,  recognizing  the  weakness  in- 
herent, it  must  be,  to  feminine  humanity,  since 
even  Paula  was  not  exempt  from  it — the  weak- 
ness which  was  betrayed  in  the  indescribably 
hopeless,  helpless  tone  in  which  she  uttered  the 
last  three  words.  And  I marveled  why  it  was 
that  this  lingering,  desperate  desire  of  some 
faith — some  object  for  guidance,  if  not  for  wor- 
ship-had never  manifested  itself  in  Paula  so 
strongly  and  visibly  as  now.  Perhaps  a glim- 
mer of  the  truth  reached  me  when,  as  I took 
her  hands  in  mine,  she  drooped  her  head,  with 
one  swift  upturned  glance  at  me — an  eloquent 
glance.  Perhaps  I allowed  to  myself  that  I 
might  be  deceived,  and  it  was  from  no  weak- 
ness, still  less  from  weakness  in  her  love  for 
me,  that  this  proud-souled  woman  was  thus 
subdued  before  me.  All  these  reflections  pass- 
ed in  orderly  array  through  my  mind,  as  I stood 
beside  her,  looking  into  her  face,  and  at  last 
compelling  her  to  look  into  mine. 

“ Ah,  don’t  smile !”  she  cried,  with  a restless 
movement  of  the  hands  I held.  I had  not  known 
I smiled,  but  I curbed  my  lips  into  quietude  be- 
fore I spoke.  Then  briefly  I set  before  her — 
not  any  new  arguments,  not  any  fresh  appeal  to 
her  intellectual  appreciation — but  simply,  what 
was  to  become  of  me  if  she  persevered  in  her  re- 
sistance to  this,  the  only  means  by  which  she 
might  at  once  become  my  wife.  I told  her 
what  a dreary  life  that  would  be  to  which  she 
would  exile  me.  I warned  her  that  she,  and 
she  only,  as  my  wife,  could  have  power  to  de- 
tain me  from  joining  an  expedition  she  had 
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heard  of  before,  which  was  about  to  proceed  on 
a service  of  imminent  danger  to  the  seat  of  the 
then  war.  If  she  willfully  crushed  the  love  out 
of  my  life,  be  it  for  years  or  forever,  I would 
take  refuge  in  the  man’s  ambition  which  I could 
be  almost  content  to  forswear  for  her — did  she 
so  will  it.  And  then,  having  enlarged  on  this 
branch  of  my  subject,  I expatiated,  with  some 
suppressed  scorn,  on  the  real  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  appeared  to  her  of  such  mammoth 
dimensions — of  such  irresistible  force.  I con- 
trasted the  gain — granting  there  was  a gain — 
with  the  loss  which  would  arise  from  the  main- 
tenance of  her  conscientious  scruples.  I showed 
her  the  picture  of  respected  prejudices,  and  two 
lives  blighted,  if  not  ruined,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  letter  of  right-doing  given 
up  for  the  spirit. 

“For  you  know,  you  feel,  Paula,  that  there 
is  only  one  right,  true,  best  fate  for  you  and  me, 
on  earth.  You  are  my  wife — I your  husband — 
let  what  will  interfere.  Shall  a paltry  form,  a 
conventional  observance,  a trivial  sacrifice  to 
the  weakness  of  those  around  us — shall  such  a 
thing  have  power  to  effect  that  which  a million 
devils,  did  they  exist,  should  be  impotent  to  do  ? 
I hold  my  own — I hold  you ! I defy  this  puny 
mannikin  of  superstition  to  wrest  you  from  me. 
Look  me  in  the  face,  Paula.  Tell  me  to  go,  if 
you  will.” 

But  she  clung  close.  I triumphed.  In  my 
haste  I suffered  some  expression  of  exultation 
to  escape  me.  I knew  she  must  see  the  right 
at  last — I knew  the  cloud  that  had  obscured 
her  quick  sense,  her  clear  brain,  would  pass 
away. 

“No!"  she  cried,  standing  a little  apart  from 
me,  but  clasping  my  hands  still.  Her  look  was 
changed,  so  was  her  voice,  but  her  eyes  dwelt 
on  me  as  she  proceeded  calmly  and  slowly. 
“Not  so,  Lewis.  I have  not  been  blinded — I 
am  not  blind  now.  I feel  and  know,  clearly 
and  strongly,  as  I did  before,  that  there  is  a ter- 
rible wrong — hideous,  unnatural — in  this  thing 
that  you  name  so  slightingly — nay,  do  not  speak. 
To  me  it  is  a wrong.  I confess  it — I face  it — I 
dare  it.  I will  take  its  penalty.  Even  that  I 
can  bear  better  than — ” 

But  the  rest  I would  not  let  her  speak 

So  we  were  married  that  day  five  weeks  in 
the  little  country  church — with  snow  on  the 
fields  around,  and  enchanted  hoar-frost  on  the 
great  trees  that  overhung  the  Gothic  porch,  and 
a winter  robin  singing  his  ever-interrupted  song 
at  the  oriel  window.  Miles  Halliwcll,  Esq., 
and  his  lady  were  present:  her  father  gave 
away  the  bride.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  and 
was  duly  pale  and  self-possessed.  The  dean  of 
the  neighboring  city  (an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Halliwell)  performed  the  ceremony.  Nothing 
could  be  more  selon  les  regies . For  a winter 
wedding,  every  one  declared  it  quite  perfect,  j 
and  to  have  “gone  off”  admirably. 

But  I best  recollect,  when  we  were  driving  in 
the  chaise  to  the  sea-port,  whence  we  were  to 
embark  for  the  Continent,  the  thrill  of  satisfied. 


rejoicing,  infinite  contentment,  with  which  I 
drew  my  wife  close  to  me,  feeling  then,  and  not 
till  then,  that  she  was  mg  own . 

“ Safely  my  own  ! Thank  God  1”  I said,  in 
the  thoughtless,  meaningless — it  must  be  mean- 
ingless I — spirit  in  which  I,  and  others  like  me, 
have  said,  and  do  say,  those  w'ords. 

But  Paula  said  nothing,  I well  remember. 

II. 

We  traveled  abroad  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  then  returned  to  what  was  to  be  our  home. 
After  the  bright  and  beautiful  scenes  through 
which  we  had  been  wandering  the  London 
street  looked  but  dreary ; the  house,  handsome 
and  well-appointed  though  it  was,  appeared  dork, 
and,  as  I thought,  soulless.  But  that  was  only 
natural,  till  our  daily  life,  entwined  about  the 
dull  walls,  environing  the  still  furniture,  had 
made  it  all  beautiful,  and  we  knew  it  as  our 
home. 

Yet,  even  after  we  were  settled  in  it,  I some- 
times fancied  it  was  but  a dismal  abode  in  which 
to  bestow  my  Paula,  country  born  and  bred,  and 
loving  the  green  fields  and  breezy  hills  with  the 
passionate  and  abiding  love  of  her  deep  and 
strong  nature.  Not  that  any  look,  gesture,  or 
tone  of  hers  ever  betrayed  that  she  missed  or 
needed  any  thing  that  her  new'  life  did  not 
contain.  But  occasionally,  and  not  seldom,  it 
struck  me  that  the  long  line  of  grim  and  dusky 
houses,  windowed  alike  in  hideous  brick-and- 
mortar  Regularity — the  prospect  which  was  all 
on  which  her  eyes  could  rest  as  she  looked  up 
from  book  or  work — it  struck  me  that  it  was  sin- 
gularly incongruous  with  her  own  aspect,  her 
free  bearing,  her  looks,  that  so  expressed  the 
noble,  liberty-loving  soul.  Such  a face  as  my 
wife’s  was  never  taught  its  changing  inflections, 
its  straight  fearlessness  of  glance,  its  steady  gaze 
that  would  not  be  denied  within  the  cramped 
limits  of  a city’s  streets. 

Nevertheless,  she  never  murmured.  Nay, 
that  is  too  little  to  say,  and  does  not  sufficiently 
indicate  the  spirit  of  brave,  bright  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  illuminated  our  house,  grim  and 
dusky  though  it  was.  At  last  I grew  to  believe 
that  she  must  be  abundantly  content,  because 
she  made  me  feel  so.  I asked,  I needed  no 
more  than  I had.  I pursued  my  vocation  as 
intently,  and  almost  as  engrossingly,  as  if  no 
image  of  Paula  ever  came  between  me  and  the 
business  of  my  life.  But  it  did  come ; and, 
hard  man  of  science  though  I had  been  held  to 
be,  I owned  its  sweetness,  and  breathed  more 
freely  for  its  presence.  And  then,  during  the 
long  evenings  that  I snatched  from  my  labora- 
tory, it  seemed  to  me  that  I tasted  a new  life, 
when,  looking  up  from  my  grave  folios  and  cal- 
culating papers,  I saw  my  W'ife  seated  in  her  ac- 
customed chair,  working  busily,  but  not  so  busily 
but  she  was  quick  to  respond  to  my  glance. 
The  sudden  smile  that  would  then  come  trem- 
bling to  her  mouth,  seemed  to  make  the  whole 
face  vibrate,  as  it  were,  with  tenderness.  I 
marked  it,  and  to  one  w ho  knew  me  less  entirely 
than  she  did,  it  might  have  appeared  that  I 
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marked  it  unmoved.  But  it  was  not  so.  I loved 
my  wife,  with  the  might  of  my  manhood,  with 
the  whole  strength  of  my  soul.  She  knew  that, 
and  rested  in  the  knowledge,  for  she  was  one 
of  the  rare  women  whose  nature  could  contain 
repose.  I think  she  must  have  Seen  at  least 
very  nearly  happy  in  these  days.  There  was 
such  a wealth  of  love  and  utter  trust  between 
us,  that  it  made  up  for,  and  even  hid  the  pov- 
erty that  existed  in  other  directions.  I know 
it  did  so  quite  to  me.  I believe  it  was  almost 
as  successful  with  her.  She  was  very  nearly 
happy,  as  I have  said. 

We  went  into  society,  occasionally.  That 
Mrs.  Heber  should  be  admired,  was  inevita- 
ble ; but  it  happened  that  I was  seldom  satis- 
fied with  the  kind  of  admiration  that  reached 
my  ears. 

44  How  beautiful  your  wife  is!”  said  Lady 
Craven,  who  was  self-privileged  to  be  rude  un- 
der the  disguise  of  candor.  44  As  Miss  Clive, 
she  was  striking,  grand  looking — a sort  of  Ze- 
nobia — a woman  born  to  empery.  But  now, 
there  is  an  added  sweetness,  a subdued  brill- 
iance, an  indescribable  beauty  of  aspect  and 
manner.  It  is  very  charming.” 

I liked  this  none  the  more,  because  I knew 
that  the  speaker,  parrot-like,  was  only  repeat- 
ing the  opinions  of  others  whose  judgment  was 
valuable.  It  irritated,  displeased  me.  I looked 
at  my  wife.  I contrasted  the  figure  I then  saw 
with  that  which,  not  many  months  before,  I had 
first  noted  standing  so  erect  under  the  radiance 
of  the  chandelier. 

Now,  she  was  sitting  on  a sofa  against  the 
deep  ruby  velvet  of  which  her  face  and  figure 
were  as  if  sculptured.  Her  head  was  slightly 
bent  forward,  for  she  was  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  stood  talking  to  her,  and  presently  at 
something  he  said  the  soft  lustre,  that  had  used 
to  be  so  rare,  kindled  in  her  eyes ; she  looked 
round,  vaguely  and  instinctively,  and  caught 
my  glance.  Her  answering  smile  brought  me 
to  her  side,  and  I learned  what  it  was  that  in- 
terested her  so  much.  Some  scheme  for  female 
education,  about  to  be  undertaken  by  various 
ladies,  had  aroused  her  earnest  sympathy.  She 
was  desirous  of  being  one  among  these  self-con- 
stituted teachers.  She  had  time  to  spare,  she 
would  love  such  a work,  and  she  could  do  it, 
she  thought.  Did  I think  so  too  ? And  she 
looked  to  me  for  approbation.  I smiled  indul- 
gently. She  surely  could  do  it,  if  she  willed  so, 
I said.  And  I left  her  talking  eagerly,  asking 
questions,  planning,  deciding,  upon  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Another  time,  Lady  Craven  attacked  me  be- 
cause my  wife  had  given  up  writing. 

“Ah,”  said  she,  shaking  her  fan  affectedly, 
“ no  more  books  now.  How  shall  we  punish 
you,  Mr.  Heber,  for  depriving  us  of  so  much 
enjoyment  ?” 

, 44  Believe  me,  your  reproach  is  sufficient,” 
said  I,  truly  enough.  And  then,  some  inscru- 
table feeling  led  me  to  tell  her  of  the  new  work 
which  Paula  was  undertaking.  I did  not  choose 


people  to  suppose  that  my  wife  was  content  to 
subside  into  an  ordinary,  everyday  matron. 

But,  a few  days  afterward,  I noted  an  unu- 
sual restlessness  about  Paula.  A curious  glit- 
ter was  in  her  eyes,  a singular  sharpness  in  her 
voice.  At  iast  both  traits  gradually  subsided, 
and  she  talked  and  looked  as  she  was  wont. 
Quietly,  and  as  if  incidentally,  she  mentioned 
to  me  that  she  had  given  up  her  plan  of  teach- 
ing the  poor  girls.  Surprised,  I asked  why. 

44 1 did  not  feel  fit  for  the  work,”  was  all  she 
replied ; and  then  irresistibly  turned  the  con- 
versation to  another  and  alien  subject. 

Yes,  I myself  began  to  perceive  the  differenee 
between  Miss  Clive  and  Mrs.  Heber.  And 
though  I compressed  my  lips,  with  a feeling  of 
perplexity  which  to  a nature  like  mine  must  al- 
ways be  one  of  pain,  I still  could  not  in  my 
heart,  whatever  were  the  cause  of  change,  wish 
her  to  be  other  than  she  was.  Yet  I had  often 
laughed  to  myself  at  the  folly  of  men  who  were 
captivated  by  women  who  were  eminent  for 
woman  ly  qualities.  Even  in  Paula,  I had  al- 
ways thought  it  was  her  strength,  her  largeness 
of  mind,  her  proud,  uncompromising  spirit  that 
I loved.  But  now  it  seemed  that  my  theories 
had  been  all  wrong,  both  as  to  what  she  was, 
and  what  I loved  her  for.  However,  I said  no- 
thing to  Paula,  but  silently  took  notice  of  the 
various  small  traits  which,  now  my  attention 
was  awakened,  I detected  day  by  day — traits 
which  showed  how,  in  her,  philosophy,  learn- 
ing, wisdom,  intellect,  were  all  becoming  sub- 
servient attributes.  The  authoress,  the  student, 
the  brain-worker  were  all  giving  place,  and  she 
was  becoming  simply  and  merely — a woman.  I 
had  used  to  think  her  such  a woman  as  the 
world  of  old  Greece  might  have  known,  who 
made  the  fables  of  goddess-hood  seem  no  ex- 
travagances. But  now,  the  goddess  bearing 
was  gone ; the  regal  aspect  was  usurped  by  one 
sweet  and  gentle  as  any  mild-eyed  girl’s  among 
the  crowd  I had  been  accustomed  to  disdain. 
And  I was  puzzled,  while  I kept  watch. 

I remember,  one  evening  in  spring,  I had 
been  attracted  by  some  primroses  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  brought  them  home  to 
Paula.  She  took  them  veiy  silently,  I thought, 
and  bore  them  to  a distant  table,  to  arrange 
them.  But  when  I presently  approached  her, 
she  looked  up,  and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  tears  that  had  been  falling. 

44 Oh,  Lewis!  they  remind  me  so  of  the 
spring  that  is  somewhere,  though  I can  not  see 
it.” 

This  from  Paula ! Tears  over  a few  hedge- 
way flowers!  Over  the  remembrance  of  the 
country  and  the  spring ! She  had  changed,  in- 
deed. But,  even  if  I thought  it  childish,  I loved 
her. 

I said,  44  You  shall  see  the  spring,  if  you  wish. 
We  will  go  into  the  country  next  week.” 

And  we  went.  It  was  the  very  first  advent 
of  spring,  which  seemed  to  be  dancing  in  an 
abandonment  of  happiness  over  the  whole  earth. 
And  Paula  almost  danced  too,  as  if  in  the  joy- 
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omttesg  of  r^gcXned  freed Qjn.  Her  febet  looked 
liko  * chihi  s Hpiiietioifts,  when  sho  lifted  it  to 
rue  from  her  /{OWjiTip^the/jLli^  holding  the  bow- 
ers before  cuj  eves  with  each  ineffable  delight. 
I learned  to  loyfc  them  all  far  her  sake,  and  to 
listen  mthi  her  to  her  fftvcnltft  blackbird’s  gong, 
and  watch  vri£h  her  the  liny  ckw-hrightened 
gossamers  that  bung;  to  the  hedges  in  the  early 
morning.  I believe  that  ! too  almost  bectuno  ft 
child  again.  That  vr.hk  an  enchanted  season, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  something  in  the 
spring-time  which  brings  out  die  latent  youth- 
fulness  of  spirit  itt  all  of  ns  with  whom,  it  yet 
lingers.  ' , , 

But  the  brightness  of  that  time  seamed  to 
leave  her  directly  we  retuniad  lumie.  I noticed 
rdi«i  xva»  meditative  offer*  > aiKl  Kvmetitue^  \ft***fe 
my  voice  would  hot  rhuae  her  frfctn  the  deep 
thitnght  with , which  :&hfe  wm  • A*xd 

not  Riany  day^  hud  .jn^ed.  fttiddon  ghtl 

aiuixpeetud  gtikf  cmw  to  lv?l'f  13 hr  father 
taken  ill  and  tfjift  Wii*  kuMJflbtt&l tfe whntXjps; 
phybfeiah  told  bet  h'tytitk; dejal^Ta^i,  ^0 
out  infitauriy  fet  but  arrival  too  &Vo, 

The  old  man  was  de*nlA  and  I could  only  hold 
Faula  to  tny  he&Liity Uili  in  spe&ebhisft woe, 
listened  to  tin?  doctor,  he  delivered  the  hieft- 
oage  <x>imnit  tefe  tV him  by  his  dying  patient. 

His; last  wordg  wriro  rit*  &U daughter.  lie  and 
&#r  thdthiefe  feu  ' would  wait  ftp  heir ; iii 
heftyefe  Au4  there  I bado  the  speaker  ccm-e* 
\^jt,|bhve  iis  v bfr  1 felt  h/^f  strong,  pasrionoU* 
u>b!:  \ny  breast.  And  they  hurst 
T*iim  w e vvAfo  Groat,  boj^tesH 

shriek*  t^PX  th».dVrr  and  bar  f )?ssulfejj 
0^ w , dark  Willi!  a miglity  agony  tW-  X 
!^^'  v^i|;;;:jl^;ii'  /hnder^titrid*  Kovv^rthclo^  J 
tp'ml  to  smvtfiv  her.  Xu  vuii;.  Sh**  SprftP#  from 
me  feudifewJ  v . and  stood  aloof,, guying  at  mo  like 

me  ili towtogh*  — , 

‘*  Xw  tell  me  to  bo  calm*  to, bo.  comforted  V 
she  etied.  **' ton^yoix^ym  who  know  — 

; {r  Slia  stopped,  the  shrill  vdfea  brake  dwu,  and 
<ho  fdlh^  fed. 

- After  riift*,  u brain  .feist  prostrated  her  for 
nmnywii^lb  Pivwii  ike  rimttgs  of  its  delirium, 
t learned  strange.  fhmga  that  xny  man  & in- 
Mwt  had  fH.iliHl  Uf  diMwer,  that  all  uiy  tvi- 
ttice,  .fetid  feermog,  aOd  }%w  could  never  toftve 
hdlpvd  hie  tp  c(*ntpfefecbdy 

T fees,  bird^  tiovvci^j  skies,  were  mingled  in  a 
t&aotio  ctiJivd  ; tvldJe  through  it  ail  s^em/ni  to 
^XiiXk  ft  dtoadfel  iflcdrttatiox^  a wo* 

option  of  ^ftp^)p!fo';Wl>i^.  ttltenifthtty  ^b« 
shrieked  to  in  wild  ^nircary.  or  d>rvii?k  troo;  in 
btrwiWh  h.tf r.y^",  ■ "f’hcu  <the  Wowld!  nmm  to  'ini 
' ■ -.j;*ing  rivftte,.  gathefin.^  thtv 


i not*  i4».eXf  MA^pine^,  VilL.ai  last  she  seemed 

vhr»w  o rfeitr  fej  >:i  mtt  aC  quiet  Iran  do,  silent 
o i ■■•  t when  that ; passed  hy^  the 

7»^n^rv*m  ?f  .v.^HTsivo  fetter  was  sura  to  sue- 
w *d  H r fancy  ran  riot  tiien.  $ofep~ 

^ che  imagined  u was  Xt  her  hus- 


band, who  was  d^ftd  v ft«d  she  would  Aayf  in  u 

hDurstt,  qitmt  k>tn>  < a foarfui  Xo?w,  #.hat  it  made 
even  rue  shrink  to  listen  to— ihnf  she  had  expect 
eii  it  for  very  long. 

Ever  since  1 loved  him  I knew  it*  J knew 
he  would  yi>  i"  And  on  the  word  the  vhice  r<w 
to  a desperate?  cry.  0feen  I buried  my  head  in 
tty  handii,  olmost  xmable  to  hear  to  bvar  more, 
or  see  more,  of  tbejudescril^idc  horror  her  et-. 
ery  word  and  look  skiiresscd.  And  once,  roua- 
ihg  myself  from  a half  stupor,  after  sowu  such 
raftering,  I.  wi&ztii  tn  perceive  tbfU  she  had 
l>e(’Om^  t;hd>Jciily  qniet.  And  ev&n  a*  1 sprung 
fownrd  her.  she  moved  her  anus  that  bed  bo£u 
wUdiy  tossed  ohona  her  head,  folded  the  Ittnds 
one  on  anoilien  and  with  a gWily  mitnou  Wf 
fuce,  the  lips XfCgan  lo  move.  For  a bmp  time 
t <^wid  not  iletfePt  tha  nmiiing  of  the  low  ui- 
last,:  wiiih  a pjng  sighing  breath 
some  word*  becoiue  itudjhtc^  ! 

■ • bk*x  fnaimwt  dimpo-~Mt d make 

f %t4<*  ^ , M ' : " t • 

v A rid  shir  fell  A etUra,  rest- 

ful 4e^p»  from  whkh  kho  unrote  conhr  ions. 
F^hlc,  more  fcfdjk  than  t cau  ho  rvry  fniil 
wns  the  tbmud  by  w'hitih  «bc  held  to  life  for 
ixwn y d^vs  -tfterv-  fiur—  i;he  lived 

XXuring  tpif  duy?  of  her  wnV^eivrcm'O,  when 
;tt  fepfetH  ^h<?  wfts  nblo  to  ttoye  from  one  room 
to  oAdti^,  she  flised  tii  lie  on  the  sofa,  H iih  ht«r 
head  ttrnted  io  the  window,  her  eyes  wo  inly- 
ing about  the  thjniiiar  prosper^  with  utirysiful 
«sagemev^.  Souierimes  d*cy  would  fill  vrith 
itJAW;  unawtUro;.  1 think,  to  herself  Creak 
grieving  fears  th»?y  were  that  fell  benviiy  op  tha 
thin  cheeks  and  then  her  eyes  went  back  to 
their  old  quest.  Wlmt  wa#  sht>  seeking  1 cdteh 
wonrlercd,  with  that  wi.ftfcl  gaze  of  her*  ? 

I dared  not  ask  her  X Imto eaing  « ^*>w- 

ard.  Within  the  htoc  few  t/eeks  * new  world 
of  |#PmhilUies  ftud  pjfe'tihd ttn,  Those 
had  been  dreadful  ieHHpt*  . I^ujfe'. . I 

could  not  Ixtnr  to  know  mora  rdXbe  horror  sur- 
ging: under  the  qut«c  mri&ce  df  tool.  I let 
it  be.  I stm>d  br,  ^lehl  4‘nd  p^^ve.  v 1*bc 
jjr&it  tears  celled  ixi  tny  dar}h%>  ieftw,  fell  on 
her  white,  cheeks,  <tdd  the  mouth 

quivered,  and  the  cWnched,  as  in 

terriHe  pain  ::  but  I said  iirvcr  ft  word,  gare 
never  a sign.  fetWn  bet 

mitejf  hr  lookwl  more  ittemly^ju  tinvl^ok  ] hold: 
i a . niy  hand,  "’ !' ' ' **  ^ f % v.*/  ,*  ; ‘ * *,  v ; -v •* ; .-. 

When — I wbat  had  /th  offer 
in  barter  for  the  power  to  Comfort  Kerr!  And 
how  htilplesr  I wast .. .-''13. or' v:f4YnriW  'dng/;tk0l 
cnitie  and  licked  her  hand,  or  i(»i»kcd  piwiydly 
and  lovingly  up 
,sesscd  as  much  porwor  ttfel. 

At  lust  she  Mfiat  ^ttrottg ^ ^hoftgb  ip  .travel,' 'ftztd 
idiange  wus  hftfe/  vvste  X/ 

] pfiHjeed  Xa  Italy,  fetid  ppend  there  illy  pCAt ..few 
iomuhs-  The  l»u<t  day  of! opr  fn'ijourn  in*  vb/'  otd  . 
villa^r  >*di<v  ftsked  to  tns  ailowPil  (o  walk  a tittle 
way  by  UTOelf  At  h^t'  l renton^  bur. 
whew  she  pointed  to  the'  luite  ^ttnedi-yani,  X 
ybdacd.  iktUn  fche-shtfabi  go  alone,  ! tiioaghf, 
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there . So  I watched  her  as  she  went.  Bat 
presently,  overcome  by  an  intolerable  gnawing 
feeling,  half  of  strange  cariosity,  half  terrible 
anxiety,  I followed  her. 

She  stood,  leaning  on  the  grave-stone  at  the 
head  of  the  two  solemn  mounds,  one  green  and 
daisy-covered,  the  other  brown  and  rough  as 
yet.  Something  in  the  mere  pitiful  fact  of  this 
daughter  bending  over  the  graves  of  her  father 
and  her  mother,  smote  me  with  a sense  of  mys- 
terious sorrow  that  was  not  all  sorrow. 

Something  like  sympathy  stirred  at  my  heart. 
It  gave  me  singular  courage.  I drew  near  to 
her.  In  a moment  I had  my  arm  round  her — 
I held  her  close.  I felt  strong,  as  if  I could 
give  her  strength. 

“Paula — wife  !”  I said. 

She  turned  to  me  a still  face,  with  a sad, 
forced  smile  just  flickering  on  the  brows. 

“I  am  ready  ; let  us  go,  husband.” 

Her  arm  rested  on  mine,  her  eyes  were  bent 
on  me,  and,  with  a steady  step,  and  the  same 
hunt  smile,  she  walked  from  the  grave-yard. 

At  the  gate  she  paused,  and  looked  back. 
Lush  with  summer  were  grass,  and  flower,  and 
tree.  Gray  clouds  kept  bock  the  sunshine,  and 
softened  the  light.  I remember  well  what  we 
saw  that  minute,  and  the  sound  that  then  fell 
on  my  ears.  Paula's  low,  trembling  voice  falt- 
ering these  words : 

“If  we  should  be  wrong,  and  I not  comfort- 
less— ?” 

Oh,  the  anguish  of  the  questioning  look  she 
turned  on  me!  But  I answered  nothing — I 
could  answer  nothing.  She  said  no  more.  We 
passed  through  the  little  wicket,  and  it  closed  aft- 
er us,  breaking  the  stillness  with  a harsh  noise, 
in. 

The  foreign  mission  which  had  enabled  me 
again  to  leave  England  occupied  more  than  a 
year.  During  that  time,  we  traversed  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  the  European  continent, 
seldom  staying  more  than  a few  weeks  in  each 
place,  till  during  the  last  month  or  two,  when 
we  were  able  to  live  quietly  in  a little  Neapoli- 
tan village  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  I had 
daily  business  at  the  town  a few  miles  off,  bat  I 
used  to  return  early,  and  Paula  and  I had  many 
happy  wanderings.  The  sky,  the  sea,  the  air, 
were  all  so  bfight  and  so  peaceful,  they  could 
not  but  impart  some  of  their  brightness  and 
peace  to  her.  She  had  been  bravely  cheerful 
all  throngh  our  wanderings,  but  I had  detected 
how  mach  strong  effort  it  had  needed  to  make 
her  so.  Now,  it  seemed  to  me  6he  was  at  once 
quieter  and  more  truly  serene.  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  laugh  or  talk  gayly ; her  voice  and 
manner  became  more  natural,  if  less  mirthful. 
Sometimes  she  was  thoughtful,  and  she  had  not 
allowed  herself  to  be  so  for  a long  time,  I knew. 
On  those  sunny  afternoons,  when  I rode  back 
to  her,  I used  often  to  And  her  seated  in  the 
rude  balcony  of  our  caeella , looking  out  over  the 
sea  intently,  with  something  of  the  same  search- 
ing look  that  I had  seen  long  ago  in  her  eyes, 
but  never  since. 


Bnt  one  day,  the  last  of  our  stay  in  the  place, 
when  I returned,  she  was. not  there,  nor  in  the 
house,  nor  in  any  of  her  usual  haunts.  The 
old  woman  w*ho  performed  the  part  of  servant 
for  us  told  me  that  she  believed  the  signora  h^d 
gone  into  the  village,  w ith  a poor  woman  who 
had  come  to  her  for  help. 

“She  has  a sick  child,  la  poverina added 
she,  “and  the  signora  gave  her  money,  and 
then  went  after  her  with  wine  and  meat.” 

So,  having  received  directions  as  to  the  local- 
ity of  the  casucciaccia  wherein  dwelt  poor  Mad- 
alena,  ’who  was  the  widow  of  a fisherman  lost  at 
sea  the  summer  before,  I wended  my  way  thith- 
er. There  was  a little  gathering  of  women  and 
children  about  the  open  door,  and,  from  their 
ejaculations  and  gestures,  I was  at  no  loss  to 
understand  that  the  child  was  in  great  danger. 
I bad  a curious  feeling  as  I heard  them  frequent- 
ly utter  my  wife’s  name  with  many  exclamations 
of  praise  and  gratitude,  and  frequent  benedic- 
tions. My  first  instinctive  fear  was  lest  the  ill- 
ness in  the  miserable  dwelling  wherein  Paula 
had  been  lingering  was  infectious ; but  of  this 
apprehension  I was  relieved  at  once. 

The  poor  mother’s  voice,  sharp  and  clear, 
met  my  ears  as  I entered  the  outer  room.  Then 
my  Paula  spoke ; very  softly,  but  I heard  every 
word. 

“ We  have  done  all  we  can  for  him : we  must 
hope  now.” 

“And  pray  1 Ah,  Holy  Mary,  look  on  me ! 
Virgin  Mother,  have  pity!  Help  me — help 
my  child !”  shrieked  Madalena.  A torrent  of 
passionate  prayers,  uttered  with  shrill  rapidity, 
followed.  Then,  for  a moment,  she  paused. 
“ Signora,  pray  for  mo  to  your  God.  Yon  that 
have  been  so  good  to  me — ah,  pray !” 

I went  into  tbe  inner  room.  There  stood 
Paulo,  motionless  and  pale,  by  the  wretched  bed 
whereon  lay  the  child.  Madalena  had  flung 
herself  before  a rude  wooden  crucifix,  and  was 
again  uttering  her  earnest,  imploring  cries; 
while  Paula  watched  her,  but  never  spoke. 

I touched  her,  and  entreated  her  to  come 
away.  The  child  was  evidently  dying,  and  I 
dreaded  the  effect  of  so  much  painful  excite- 
ment upon  her.  But  she  shook  her  head.  She 
would  stay.  I stood  aside,  and  looked  on. 
When  the  last  painful  convulsions  came  on,  it 
was  Paula  who  raised  little  Beppo’s  head,  and 
cradled  it  on  her  shoulder ; for  the  mother  was 
helpless  with  agony,  and  could  do  nothing. 

And  so,  on  my  wife’s  bosom,  the  child  died. 
She  and  I both  watched  the  almost  impercepti- 
ble “ passing  away”  of  that  mysterious  thing  wo 
call  Life.  We  both  saw  the  Anal  spasm,  and 
then  the  gradual  and  wonderful  quietude  which 
presently  came  over  the  little  dead  face. 

Madalena  seemed  stricken  into  an  awe  yet 
greater  than  woe  by  the  sight.  She  fell  on  her 
knees  beside  it  with  a terrible  cry,  and  then  was 
silent  and  still  for  many  minutes.  Hope  and 
fear  seemed  to  have  sunk  together  heavily  in 
the  empty  heart.  The  look  she  wore  touched 
me*  I did  not  wonder  at  Paula’s  fast-falling 
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tears,  and  I was  even  glad  to  see  them 

I left  the  two  women  to  themselves  for  a little 
space.  When  I returned,  Paula  was  ready  to 
go  home  with  me,  having  appointed  one  of  the 
village  women  to  stay  with  Madalena  and  see 
all  done  for  her  that  could  be  done.  A chorus 
of  women’s  voices  followed  Paula  when  she  left. 

44  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you,  and  .make  you 
a happy  mother !” 

She  clung  to  my  arm,  shivering. 

“Poor  Madalena!  poor  mother !”  said  I,  to 
break  the  long  silence  that  held  us,  as  we  walked 
along. 

4 4 Happy  mother ! ” she  cried  quickly,  turning 
her  flushed  face  toward  me.  44  Happy  mother ! 
she  waits  to  see  her  child,  her  husband  again. 
In  her  heart,  in  her  faith’,  she  possesses  them 
forever.  Happy  Madalena ! ” 

44 A childish  faith,  that  speaks  in  parrot 
prayers,  my  Paula.” 

“Afli,  she  prays,  she  believes!  It  saves  her 
heart  from  breaking.  But  I — I can  not — I can 
not  pray,  even  for  my  little  unborn  child.” 

The  words  were  uttered  rapidly,  almost  as  if 
without  her  will.  Then  she  was  silent,  and  I 
also.  We  reached  home,  and  sat  long  in  the 
balcony,  watching  the  purple  sea  deepen  to 
black  in  the  twilight.  Stars  came  out ; and 
the  incessant  murmur  of  the  waves  striving 
against  the  shore  made  solemn  music.  I stole 
my  arm  round  my  wife’s  waist.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  a wild  sob  was  suffered  to  break  through 
her  self-imposed  calm.  Her  head  drooped  on 
my  shoulder,  and  she  wept  freely  and  sweet- 
ly. Yes,  sweetly.  They  were  not  the  burning, 
passionate  tears  she  had  been  used  to  shed  of 
old,  but  a very  woman’s  torrent  of  tender, 
blessed  rain,  that  relieved  and  freshened  the 
air  in  falling.  In  the  midst  of  them,  she  falt- 
ered forth  some  words.  I bent  my  ear  to 
catch. 

44  If — if,  when  our  Wish  is  born,  any  ill 
should  come  near  it,  what  should  I do  ? Where 
should  we  look  ?” 

I tried  to  soothe  her,  as  one  would  soothe  a 
frightened  child. 

44  Lewis ! Lewis ! I am  so  afraid — so  afraid!" 
She  pronounced  the  word  in  a tone  that  lent  it 
new  and  deepened  meaning.  44 1 never  feared 
before  like  this,  even  for  you.  Teach  me  to  be 
brave — teach  me — not  to  care.” 

44  You  are  brave,  my  darling — you  were  al- 
ways brave.” 

44 1 know  I was.  Tell  me  some  of  the  old 
things  I used  to  say,  and  believed  that  I be- 
lieved. They  were  the  first  links  of  sympathy 
between  us— -do  you  remember  ? Our  mutual 
scorn  of  traditions— of  the  slavery  of  opinion  ; 
our  yearning  for  truth  and  freedom.  How 
often  we  have  talked  of  all  these  things ! We 
thought  alike,  felt  alike,  and  it  strengthened 
me  to  feel  myself  always  so  close  beside  you. 
Why,  how  have  I gone  astray,  so  that  you  can 
support  and  strengthen  me  no  longer  ? Lewis, 
Lewis,  bring  me  back  again !” 

Bat  I could  not.  At  that  moment,  instinct- 
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ively  I felt  the  vanity  of  all  my  logic,  and  I 
could  not  mock  her  with  it  now.  She  went  on, 
in  the  same  trembling,  excited  tone  : 

44  Why,  a little  while  ago,  and  for  even  the 
clearest-headed,  purest-hearted  believer,  I could 
feel  nothing  but  a proud,  self-gratulating  com- 
passion. Out  of  the  strength  of  my  intellect  I 
pitied  all  those  who  were  so  weak  as  to  have 
faith.  And  now — now — I envy — I would  give 
my  whole  life  to  be  able  to  feel,  for  one  little 
minute,  like  that  poor  mother,  this  morning — 
praying  at  the  foot  of  a wooden  image.  Ay, 
though  her  child  died — though  it  died !”  Her 
voice  rose,  strained  to  a pitiful  shrillness.  44  For 
she  believes  she  shall  see  it  again.  To  her — 
husband,  child,  and  all  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
life,  are  immortal.  Is  it  ignorance  that  gives 
to  people  such  wealth  as  this  ? Husband,  teach 
me  to  be  ignorant!  Unlearn  in  me  all  that 
has  entered  into  my  mind  through  this  false, 
treacherous  Reason,  that  deserts  me  in  my  need. 
People  go  mad  sometimes ; what  is  intellect,  or 
knowledge,  or  learning,  or  the  wisdom  we  have 
thought  so  wise,  worth  then  t" 

I essayed  to  calm  her.  She  listened  while  I 
spoke  to  her  in  the  old  way,  went  over  again 
the  old  arguments  that  once  Bhe  had  helped  me 
to  advance  and  support.  I thought  I succeeded 
in  impressing  her ; for  when  I had  ended,  she 
only  replied  by  a quiet  sigh. 

“You  have  been  too  much  excited  to-day, 
my  Paula.  To-morrow  you  will  see  things 
differently.” 

44  Shall  I?”  she  said,  absently. 

And  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  leaned  over 
the  balcony,  looking  out  into  the  starlit  night. 
There  was  silence,  except  for  the  wistful,  ever- 
desiring  voice  of  the  sea.  The  soft  air  just 
moved  the  thin  folds  of  her  robe,  and  in  the 
dimness  I could  discern  the  outline  of  her  face 
— most  beautiful,  most  pure — defined  by  the 
heavy  braids  of  black  hair.  Somehow,  the 
quietude  of  the  time,  the  conflicting  influences 
that  were  about  me,  stole  into  my  heart  with  a 
strange  tenderness.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
man’s  life,  I wished — ay,  I wished — 

But  that  was  felly,  and  I cast  aside  with 
shame  the  half-formed  thought. 

That  was,  as  I have  said,  oy  last  day  in 
Italy.  Next  morning,  we  departed  for  En- 
gland. I did  not  take  Paula  back  to  the  dreary 
London  house.  Instead,  I had  caused  to  be 
put  in  readiness  for  us  a cottage  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  where,  amidst  the  green  . 
fields,  with  fresh  air  blowing  among  the  many 
trees  of  the  garden,  there  was  a pleasant  feeling 
of  healthfulness  and  quiet.  Here,  one  soft  Sep- 
tember day,  our  child  was  bora. 

Well  named  Our  Wrish  was  our  fair  little 
baby  girl.  In  the  joy  of  her  coming,  all  dis- 
quiet, all  doubt,  all  pain,  was  lost.  Like  the 
fevered  visions  of  a past  night,  all  remembrance 
of  by-gone  heaviness  and  trouble  seemed  to  de- 
part from  us.  A new  and  happier  life  seemed 
opening  to  us  with  the  advent  of  this  tiny,  help- 
less one.  A wonderful  strength  seemed  aroused 
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in  Paula.  With  returning  convalescence,  there 
came  to  her  more  than  renewed  vigor,  both  of 
mind  and  body.  A healthful  brightness  shone 
over  her  face ; her  voice  sounded  once  more  clear 
and  ringing.  With  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she 
often  looked  to  me  completely,  perfectly  happy. 
And  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious  power  that 
the  simple  fact  of  motherhood  would  seem  to 
exert  over  all  pure  woman-nature,  I believe  she 
was  so,  nay,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to 
be  otherwise,  just  then. 

It  lasted,  or  I thought  so,  for  many  months. 
Our  Wish  throve,  and  grew  apace,  like  other 
babies,  doubtless,  though  to  Paula,  and  to  rac, 
too,  it  seemed  a perpetual,  special  miracle  that 
was  working  under  our  eyes.  No  very  terrible 
anxieties  marred  our  happiness  in  her  baby- 
hood. Her  first  serious  ailment  came  when  she 
was  nearly  twelve  months  old.  Then,  indeed, 
it  was  a dark  time,  and  the  desperate  look  I 
knew  of  yore  began  to  shadow  Paula's  face. 
But  the  illness  was  passed  safely,  and  the  gloom 
went  with  it. 

But  from  that  time  there  was  a change. 
Hitherto,  the  child  had  almost  bden  a part  of 
herself.  On  her  lap,  in  her  arms,  or  at  her 
feet,  Wish  had  always  been  with  her.  The 
helpless  dependency  of  her  babyhood  had  been 
to  the  mother  the  dearest,  sweetest  blessing  of 
her  life.  But  from  this  time,  every  month, 
every  week,  seemed  to  take  away  from  the 
blessing,  and  render  it  less  perfect.  And  as 
little  Wish  progressed  in  strength  and  growth, 
and  learned  first  to  creep  along  the  floor,  then 
to  stand  on  her  timid,  staggering  little  feet,  and 
at  last  to  walk  or  run,  fearlessly  and  alone — as 
all  these  epochs  in  baby  life,  one  by  one,  came 
to  pass,  and  the  child's  existence  became  daily 
more  separate  from  her  own,  Paula’s  complete 
joy  faded,  her  contentment  fled.  An  ever- 
restless  anxiety  began  to  rack  her  heart.  To 
leave  the  child,  even  for  an  hour,  was,  I knew, 
utter  misery  to  her.  Yet,  the  period  of  help- 
less, clinging  infancy  being  over,  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  mother  to  neglect  other  duties 
in  her  constant  devotion  to  her  child ; and 
Paula  was  too  inexorably  conscientious  to  give 
way  to  those  pangs  of  yearning  that  would 
con  tinually^  have  detained  her  with  her  little 
one. 

Still,  for  all  the  pain,  there  were  many  hal- 
cyon intervals  of  happiness,  both  for  Paula  and 
me.  On  summer  afternoons,  when  we  sat 
under  the  trees  in  our  sunny  garden,  with  Wish 
playing  at  our  feet,  plucking  up  the  grass  and 
flowers,  and  bringing  them  to  us  to  see,  we 
would  plan  her  future ; guess  what  she  would 
be  like  as  a woman,  and  imagine  her,  a wife 
and  a mother,  bringing  her  children  about  us 
when  we  were  old  people.  That  was  happiness. 
The  vanity  of  44  planning,”  the  over-daring  of 
looking  forward  so  far,  never  seemed  to  strike 
us.  We  allowed  ourselves  to  dream  and  pre- 
figure thus  to  each  other ; it  was  our  favorite 
pastime.  Pleasant  it  was  to  look  up  from  our 
murmured  musings  to  the  child  herself.  She 


was  very  quiet  always,  and  liked  nothing  better 
than  sitting  on  the  grass,  crooning  softly  to  her- 
self, over  the  daisies  or  the  flowers  we  had  gath- 
ered for  her,  often  stroking  them  with  her  tiny 
fingers,  as  if  they  were  sentient  things.  She 
was  a happy  little  creature ; childish  ills  seemed 
to  come  lightly  to  her ; she  never  pined  or  fret- 
ted, and  seldom  cried  with  the  passionate  griev- 
ing or  anger  that  seems  natural  to  most  young 
children.  Her  little  life  flowed  on  serenely, 
equably ; and  we  watched  it  and  were  content. 
It  was  not  either  of  us  who  first  noted  the  fact, 
that  our  Wish,  if  she  were  never  peevish,  rest- 
less, or  unhappy,  like  other  children,  also  never 
showed  any  of  the  glee,  of  the  overwhelming 
life  that  is  so  manifest  ins“  other  children.” 

I remember  the  day  that  my  friend  pointed 
out  this  fact  to  me.  The  child  (she  was  then 
nearly  four  years  old)  was  sitting  in  her  accus- 
tomed place  at  her  mother’s  feet,  her  radiant 
little  head  leaning  against  her  mother’s  skirt. 
Such  a picture  they  made  1 my  Paula,  with  her 
queenly  head  bent  low  over  her  darling,  and 
Wish,  so  fair,  so  exquisitely,  purely  fair,  with 
her  baby  fingers  busied  among  the  colored  worst- 
eds she  had  chosen  for  playthings. 

“ How  quiet  she  always  is !”  said  my  friend, 
an  eminent  physician,  who  lived  near  us. 

His  low  tone,  his  intent  look  at  the  child, 
startled  me,  and  I glanced  hastily  toward  Paula. 
She  was  smiling  happily ; I could  not  tell  why 
her  smile  smote  me  with  a sense  of  pain  just 
then.  But  Doctor  Lethby  had  his  hand  on  the 
door,  and  I followed  him  from  the  room. 

44  Yes,”  said  I,  indifferently ; 44  little  Wish  is 
a quiet  child.  Only  children  are  apt  to  be  so, 
I suppose.” 

44  How  old  is  she — nearly  four  years?” 

I nodded.  He  was  silent ; but  I felt  urged 
on  to  speak. 

“She  is  backward  with  her  tongue,  too, 
which  makes  her  seem  quieter.  She  can  only 
say  a few  words  very  imperfectly.” 

44 1 know.” 

44  Your  little  Lucy,  who  is  not  so  old,  talks 
quite  well,  doesn’t  she  ? We  shall  be  jealous.” 

He  did  not  echo  my  slight  langh.  He  stood 
pulling  on  his  gloves,  and  looking  dubiously 
now  at  me,  now  at  the  ground. 

4 * After  all,”  he  muttered,  as  if  to  himself, 
44  it  may  only  be  a false  alarm.” 

44 What  alarm?”  I had  him  by  the  arm, 
and  I compelled  him  into  the  adjacent  room. 

I shut  the  door  and  Btood  with  my  back  against 
it,  to  guard  it  alike  from  affording  ingress  to 
Paula  or  egress  to  the  Doctor,  till  he  had  an- 
swered me. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  said  I.  44  What  is 
wrong  ? What  do  you  suspect  ?” 

“ My  dear  fellow — ” he  began. 

4 4 In  few  words,  Lethby.  I am  strong,  not 
patient  In  few  words.” 

44  You  will  forgive  me  if  time  should  prove 
(as  please  God  it  may)  that  I am  mistaken. 
But  for  some  time  I have  watched  your  little 
girl  with  apprehension ; and  I fear— -all  is  not 
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right — with  the  brain.  There  is — some  defect 
in  the  intellect.  I fear  so.  I am  not  yet  sure. 
Have  courage.” 

I bit  my  lip  till  the  blood  flowed  freely,  and 
clenched  my  hands  firmly  on  the  chair  I held 
by.  My  first  impulse  was  to  strike  down  the 
man  who  told  me  this  terrible  truth.  For  I felt 
it  was  truth.  I had  no  doubt — no  hope — not 
for  a single  instant.  I knew  it  was  as  he  said. 

“Don’t  tell  your  wife,”  he  went  on,  seeing 
I said  nothing,  “till  the  fact  is  ascertained  be- 
yond doubt.  Remember,  there  is  hope.  I have 
been  mistaken  before,  when  I felt  as  assured  of 
other  things.  The  suspicion  rests  on  my  judg- 
ment alone.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  you  should 
know — that  you  should  recognize  the  possibility 
— you  understand?  otherwise,  I would  not  have 
told  you.  But  precaution,  taken  in  time,  may 
do  much.” 

The  mad,  animal  instinct  of  passionate  re- 
taliation had  passed  by.  I took  the  hand  he 
held  to  me  and  grasped  it  firmly.  I thanked 
him  for  his  kindness — his  consideration — in  a 
firm  voice.  I would  not  tell  my  wife ; I would 
wait — guided  by  him — I would — ; but  there  he 
was  without  the  door,  and  I closed  it  on  him 
quickly  and  went  back  to  my  study. 

I sat  there,  thinking,  till  Paula  came  to  seek 
me.  I had  wisely  planned  not  to  let  her  know, 
or  suspect — planned  like  a man,  not  reckoning 
on  the  woman’s  instinct  that  is  as  a second  soul 
with  her,  and,  where  she  strongly  loves,  would 
seem  to  be  almost  omniscient.  The  instant  her 
eyes  struck  on  my  face,  her  own  look  answered 
mine.  She  was  on  my  breast,  entreating,  in 
her  low,  eager  voice,  that  would  not  be  denied 
nor  hushed-entreating,  entreating  to  know  all. 
What  ailed  me  ? What  ill  was  impending  over 
me— or  the  child  ? Her  voice  rose  to  a pitiful 
cry  on  those  words,  the  child. 

Then  she  looked  up  at  me — holding  my  eyes 
with  hers  by  her  straight,  unflinching  gaze — 
and  she  listened  while  I told  her. 

IV. 

And  the  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  the 
months  into  years,  and  little  Wish  grew  tall 
and  fair,  like  the  arum  lilies  she  loved  to  peer 
into  with  her  wistful  blue  eyes.  Wistful  eyes, 
indeed,  they  were ; as  though  perpetually  yearn- 
ing for  what  they  could  never  find.  As  she  be- 
came older,  the  peculiarity  of  her  mind  became 
more  evident.  It  was  as  if  some  thin  but  inex- 
pugnable mist  had  been  set  between  her  percep- 
tions and  her  comprehension — nothing  more. 
Nothing  more ! It  was  enough.  Sometimes  a 
slender  rift  seemed  to  open,  and  let  in  the  light 
with  a sudden,  sharp  gleam;  and  then  shut 
dose  again,  more  hopelessly,  inexorably  than 
before.  At  such  times  the  child  was  sadder 
than  her  wont.  Usually  she  maintained  the 
same  quiet  but  mirthless  * serenity  that  had 
marked  her  infancy.  Her  senses  were  acute, 
and  in  their  gratification  she  evinced  a delicate, 
eclectic  refinement  at  which  I often  marvelled. 
She  seemed  instinctively  to  be  drawn  to  the 
most  perfect  flower  in  the  garden,  the  fairest 


trees,  the  greenest  nooks.  In  the  same  way, 
harmoniously-assorted  colors,  graceful  forms, 
and  beautiful  music,  always  attracted  her ; 
while  all  that  was  less  than  beautiful  she  turned 
from  in  utter  and  spontaneous  rejection. 

She  spoke  very  seldom,  though  her  utterance 
was  distinct  and  quite  free  from  defect.  But 
speech  seemed  unnatural  and  painful  to  her; 
and  unless  all  other  and  more  habitual  means 
of  making  herself  understood  failed  her,  she 
scarcely  ever  voluntarily  resorted  to  it.  I think, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  mother’s  persistent  ef- 
forts, her  pitifully-earnest,  never-wearying  en- 
deavors, first  in  teaching  the  child,  and  then  in 
inducing  her  to  j>ractice  the  utterance  of  the 
words  she  had  taught — but  for  this,  our  Wish 
would  never  have  taken  human  speech  upon 
her.  As  it  was,  it  needed  all  Paula’s  care  and 
persuasion  to  prevent  the  knowledge  slipping 
from  her.  The  silent,  quiet  child,  seemed  her- 
self to  feel  no  need  of  it.  Enough  for  her  te 
cling  about  us,  to  nestle  in  our  bosoms,  and  look 
up  at  us  with  her  eyes  eloquent  of  love,  or  won- 
der, or  distress.  Pain  itself  could  not  grieve 
her.  Once  when  she  slipped  down  and  cut  her 
arm,  while  Paula  was  in  anguish  as  she  bound 
up  the  ugly  wound  that  looked  so  red  and  terri- 
ble on  her  fair  white  flesh,  the  child  herself  sat 
calmly  on  her  mother’s  lap,  and  looked  at  her 
disturbed  face  in  surprise. 

“ Does  it  hurt  my  darling  much  ?” 

“No.”  A minute  afterward  she  added  slow- 
ly, 44  It  hurt 8 you,  mamma.”  And  the  per- 
plexed look  came  over  her  face.  Afterward, 
when  the  arm  inflamed,  and  the  pain  for  a few* 
hours  was  very  great,  it  was  only  by  her  invol- 
untary restlessness  wc  could  tell  she  was  con- 
scious of  it.  She  never  cried,  or  complained, 
or  fretted.  She  lay  on  the  sofa  quite  still,  ex- 
cept when  she  changed  the  position  of  her  band- 
aged arm,  looking  out  upon  her  mother  and 
myself  with  steadfast,  grave  eyes.  Ever  and 
anon  Paula  left  her  work  to  hang  over  her,  ca- 
ress the  shining  hair,  or  cover  the  pale  little 
face  with  kisses — any  thing  to  let  free  some  of 
the  great  passion  of  tenderness  that  was  forever 
throbbing  at  her  heart.  And  then  Wish  would 
respond,  with  her  sweet,  soft  kisses,  in  silence. 
But  when  I went  up  to  her,  the  dubious  ex- 
pression in  her  face  waxed  moro  intense ; and 
then  came  the  slow,  quiet  utterance,  which, 
perhaps  because  it  was  so  rare,  seemed  to  me 
always  to  create  its  own  fit  surrounding  stillness. 

“Papa,  where  does  it  come  from!” 

“What  is  it,  my  Wish?” 

44  This” — and  her  slight  gesture  told  me  what 
she  meant. 

44  The  pain  is  in  the  wound  the  sharp  stone 
made.” 

After  a pause,  she  shook  her  head  with  the 
old  wistful  glance. 

44 1 think  mamma  put  it  in,”  she  said,  pres- 
ently. 

44  Mamma  would  not  hurt  my  Wish  for  all 
the  world.” 

44 Who  is  it  hurts  Wish?” 
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And  I said  again,  “The  sharp  stone ;”  bat 
she  only  turned  aside  her  asking  eyes,  and 
dropped  into  silence. 

Over  such  instances  as  these  how  Paula  and 
I pondered ! How  we  treasured  them  in  our 
remembrance,  cheering  ourselves  with  the 
thought  of  them  often,  when  a long  interval  of 
strange,  unchildish  quietude  and  muteness  had 
almost  slain  the  embryo  Hope  in  our  hearts ! 

The  child  was  always  with  her  mother.  She 
did  not  care  to  play  with  other  children ; from 
their  boisterous  games  she  instinctively  drew 
aside,  neither  could  she  join  in  their  chatter 
over  pictures  and  story-books.  For,  though 
Wish  would  soon  be  nine  years  old,  all  our 
pains  had  been  ineffectual  to  make  her  compre- 
hend any  thing  of  the  mysteries  of  the  alpha- 
bet All  was  dark  to  her  there  ; she  could  not 
penetrate  even  so  far  as  the  threshold  of  earth- 
ly learning.  Neither  did  she  seem  to  compre- 
hend or  be  interested  in  any  of  the  usual  interests 
of  children.  The  stories  they  repeated  to  her  , 
sometimes  aroused  no  feeling  in  her,  but  Paula 
and  I knew  what  she  liked  better.  She  would 
listen  to  us  for  hours  together,  while  we  told 
her  long,  dreamy  tales  of  flowers  and  birds,  and 
clouds ; or  said  to  her,  over  and  over  again,  mu- 
sical stanzas,  not  the  sense  but  the  sound  of 
which  appeared  to  enthrall  her  in  a species  of 
fascination.  To  wander  about  the  garden, 
looking  at  the  flowers  and  into  them,  in  her 
never-ceasing  but  inscrutable  quest  after  we 
knew  not  what ; to  listen  to  the  birds,  and  the 
wind,  and  the  rain,  and  the  busy  little  meadow- 
streams  ; to  watch  the  clouds,  and  tree-tops, 
and  the  familiar  faces  about  her;  and  some- 
times to  listen  to  us,  as  I have  said — these  were 
her  pleasures,  and  in  them  her  life  seemed  to 
pass  serenely  on.  She  never  needed  playmates 
or  other  companions ; she  never  seemed  to  be 
less  lonely  than  when  alone. 

Thus,  as  I have  said,  she  was  seldom  with 
other  children,  though  our  friend  Dr.  Lethby’s 
family  lived  so  near  us.  But  one  spring  it  hap- 
pened that  his  little  daughter  Kate  had  an  ill- 
ness, and  for  many  weeks  afterward  was  too 
delicate  to  go  out  of  doors  or  play  with  the  oth- 
er children.  In  this  state  the  little  invalid 
evinced  a singular  and  persistent  desire  to  have 
Wish  with  her.  One  day  that  Paula  took  the 
child  in  with  her  to  Mrs.  Lethby’s,  Kate  would 
with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  let  her  go  again ; 
and  the  next  day  came  a petition  that  Wish 
might  be  suffered  to  go  and  spend  that  day  with 
the  ailing  little  girl,  who  “ fretted  after  her  con- 
tinually.” 

Children  often  have  such  fancies,  especially 
when  they  are  sick;  and  Paula  and  I could 
hardly  refuse  to  indulge  this  one.  But  it 
seemed  strange,  and  painful,  to  take  our  child 
into  another  house,  and  leave  her  there,  even 
though  she  herself  seemed  satisfied  to  remain, 
and  stood  quietly  beside  Kate,  submissive  to 
have  her  hands  taken,  her  hair  played  with, 
and  to  be  embraced  and  fondled  to  the  heart’s 
content  of  her  companion. 


When  she  returned  to  us  in  the  evening,  we 
both  thought  the  visit  had  done  her  good. 
There  was  more  vitality  in  the  little  face ; and 
its  usual  paleness  had  given  place  to  a delicate 
color  that  we  liked  to  see.  But  she  was  very 
quiet  and  silent;  and,  as  she  sat  on  Paula’s 
knee  for  half  an  hour  before  her  bed-time,  she 
replied  chiefly  by  gestures  to  our  questions  con- 
cerning her  visit.  We  gathered  that  she  had 
been  very  content  there,  and  would  like  to  go 
again — that  she  loved  Kate  and  Mrs.  Lethby, 
and  the  canary-birds  and  the  pictures.  When 
we  mentioned  these  last  (for  Dr.  Lethby  had  a 
few  very  fine  paintings  hanging  in  his  dining- 
room), she  turned  round  suddenly,  with  a won- 
derfully bright  gleam  of  consciousness  or  re- 
membrance shining  in  her  face ; but  it  seemed 
to  pass  before  she  could  give  it  words. 

Presently  Paula  took  her  away.  She  had 
wished  me  good-night.  Her  sweet,  childlike 
kiss  still  lingered  on  my  lips.  I resumed  my 
book ; but,  after  ten  minutes’  abstracted  poring 
over  it,  some  memoranda  to  make,  some  author- 
ities to  consult  from  the  bookcase  in  our  room, 
led  me  up  stairs.  The  room  communicated 
with  the  smaller  chamber  where  Wish  slept. 
The  door  was  open  between  the  two,  and  the 
light  streamed  through.  I went  and  lit  the 
lamp  by  the  bookcase,  and  commenced  my 
search  for  the  needed  volume.  Paula’s  voice 
occasionally  sounded  from  the  inner  room,  where 
she  was  undressing  the  child.  Then  I was 
startled  by  the  sweet,  clear,  little  voice  of  Wish 
herself: 

“ Mamma — I know  1” 

“ WTiat  do  you  know,  darling?” 

“ I know  it  1 I know  who  made  the  flowers — 
and  the  birds — and  the  sky — and  the  grass — ” 

She  stopped  as  if  breathless,  though  she  had 
spoken  Blowly,  as  usual.  There  came  no  an- 
swer from  the  mother.  The  silence  was  again 
lightly  stirred  by  the  child’s  voice  : 

“Why  did  you  never  tell  me  of  God?”  Again 
there  was  a pause.  “Kate  asks  God  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  her  mamma  and  papa.  I will 
too.” 

“No,  no;  not  at  my  knees — not  there 1”  I 
heard  Paula  mutter. 

“ Is  it  wrong — is  it  wrong  ? Is  God  a wrong 
thing?” 

“Hush — hush  1 Nay,  my  own  darling;  it 
is  not  wrong.  Look  up ! look  up  1 Mamma 
can  not  bear  to  hear  Wish  cry.” 

But  the  passion  of  weeping,  so  rare  in  the 
child,  was  not  easily  assuaged. 

“Mamma,  mamma!  I thought  yon  would 
be  glad.  Wish  was  so  glad.” 

For  a long  time  I listened  to  Paula,  as  she 
strove  to  soothe  and  console  her.  Then  I went 
down,  my  book  in  my  hand,  and  waited  for  her 
coming.  She  entered  the  room  with  the  look 
on  her  face  that  I was  prepared  to  see — the  look 
that  had  not  rested  there  for  many  years.  I 
met  her  outstretched  hands,  and  answered  the 
look;  and  then  she  dropped  by  my  side,  and 
hid  her  face. 
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“ Is  she  asleep  ?”  I asked  her. 

“ ‘Yes,  Lewis.  Her  little  voice  is  ringing  in 
my  ears  now.  Such  a little,  innocent  voice  to 
utter  words  like  those!  Lewis,  Lewis!  what 
does  it  mean?” 

“ She  has  learned  from  Kate  Lethby  the 
words  she  used.  The  idea  is  new  to  her,  and 
she  caught  it  at  once,  like  a child.  That  is  all.” 

“Ay,  but  it  is  not  all,  Lewis;  it  is  not  all. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  thought  had  been  sleeping 
in  her  mind  before  now.  It  is  not  newly  born ; 
it  is  only  awakened.  And  I — I must  crush  it 
back.  I could  do  no  more  than  strike  it  away 
from  her.  And  she  cried  as  she  never  cried 
before  in  all  her  life.  Her  tears  rent  my  heart.” 

“I  know;  I can  guess  it,  Paula.” 

“You  can  not;  it  is  not  in  a man’s  soul  to 
tell  the  agony  of  mine.  I am  her  mother ; and 
I have  stabbed  her  with  her  first  grief!  Never 
in  all  her  little  life  before  has  she  shed  tears 
like  those.” 

“ It  is  a good  sign.  It  renews  our  hopes,”  I 
said,  with  resolved  cheerfulness.  But  my  wife 
turned  from  me  in  bitterness. 

“ What  hopes  ? Oh ! Lewis,  is  it  not  mock- 
ery in  us  to  desire  so  earnestly  for  our  child 
the  strength  and  clearness  of  intellect  that  only 
brings  doubt  and  misery  to  ourselves  ? Let  her 
remain  as  she  is — my  innocent,  trusting  angel ! 
She  is  wiser  than  we.  Sometimes  I believe  in 
my  inmost  heart  that  she  knows  more  than  we 
— that  her  helpless,  childish  trust  is  nearer  the 
Truth  than  all  our  doubts.” 

“That  is  not  reasonable,  Paula,”  I said. 

“Away  with  this  cold  logic!”  she  returned, 
almost  fiercely ; “ it  speaks  to  my  ears,  and  not 
to  my  soul.  Lewis,  I can  not  choose  but  cling 
to  my  little  one’s  sweet  hands ; they  draw  me 
toward  her,  no  less  in  spirit  than  in  body.  She 
is  holy,  and  pure,  and  true.  What  am  I that 
I dare  to  dispute  against  her  instincts?  Let 
me  follow  her.” 

“I  would  not  prevent  you  if  I could,”  I an- 
swered, sadly.  “If  you  can  believe,  Paula,  so 
happier  for  you.” 

“ You  say  so?”  she  said,  in  an  awed  tone, 
looking  into  my  face. 

“ Even  I say  so.  Yes — I have  not  ceased  to 
be  a skeptic,  Paula ; but  I no  longer  exult  in 
my  skepticism.  As  men  grow  older,  I suppose 
it  is  so.  Doubt,  after  all,  may  be  a harder  ty- 
rant than  belief.  If  will  could  bestow  on  me  a 
creed,  I should  be  no  unbeliever  now ; but  rea- 
son is  strong,  and  will  not  bend.  I can  not ; I 
oan  not — ” 

Paula  drew  closer  to  me  in  silence,  as  I ab- 
ruptly broke  off.  There  was  a long  pause  be- 
fore I spoke  again. 

“If  it  bo  possible  for  you  to  go  out  of  the 
cold  shadow  that  I am  prisoned  in — go,  Paula. 
It  would  make  me  happier  to  see  you  in  the 
sunshine.  Forgive  me,  I know  I have  kept 
you  from  it  hitherto.  I did  my  share  of  the 
work.” 

“No,  no,  no !”  she  cried,  vehemently.  “Hus- 
band, husband,  I will  not  hare  you  say  so ; I 


will  not  have  you  reproach  yourself.  It  is  my 
own  bard,  stubborn  heart  that  held  me  back  al- 
ways, that  holds  me  back  now.  Not  you — not 
you.” 

She  melted  into  passionate  tears,  and  we  said 
no  more. 

It  was  the  next  day  to  this — a bright  June 
day — I went  early  to  London  on  my  usual  busi- 
ness. I said  nothing  to  Paula  about  the  child, 
nor  did  I ask  if  she  was  to  go  again  to  little 
Kate.  Wish  was  her  own  quiet,  noiseless  self 
again  that  morning.  She  sat  in  her  customary 
place,  at  that  side  of  the  table  whence  she  could 
look  out  through  the  window  on  to  the  garden. 

Her  clear  eye  seldom  left  that  outlook,  *hnd  I 
fancied  her  face  brightened,  momently,  in  the 
glory  of  die  sunshine  that  was  flooding  earth 
and  sky  so  graciously. 

Her  little  footsteps  followed  me  down  the  gar- 
den path ; her  little  hand  detained  me  at  the 
gate.  She  lifted  her  face  with  the  familiar  ges- 
ture, and  as  I bent  down  to  take  her  in  my 
arms  and  kiss  her,  she  said — 

“Wish  is  glad — so  glad!” 

“Why  is  she  glad?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  And  the  yearning  rose 
from  the  depths  of  her  eyes.  She  looked  round 
her  searchingly  at  radiant  flowers,  trees,  and 
sky,  as  if  asking  the  mystery  of  their  brightness, 
then  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  nes- 
tled her  head  in  my  bosom.  “ Wish  is  glad,” 
she  said  again. 

What  moved  the  child  to  this  gladness,  or  to 
utter  it  in  words  on  that  especial  morning? 
Shall  I ever  know  ? 

The  remembrance  of  her  sweet  look,  the 
feeling  of  her  dear  arms  round  my  neck,  sank 
down  into  my  heart.  I forgot  nothing  of  the 
brief  episode  during  all  the  day.  It  followed 
me  into  my  usnal  avocations ; it  made  the  time 
beautiful  to  me.  As  I went  home  at  evening, 
I thought  of  it.  It  was  a thought  in  harmony 
with  the  ineffable  purity  of  joyousness  that 
seemed  to  pervade  the  world  that  evening. 
Clear  and  rosy  was  the  western  sky,  though 
the  sun  wanted  half  an  hour  to  its  setting — 
richly  sounded  the  blackbird’s  song ; the  green 
fields  and  the  sloping  hill  beyond,  with  its  broid- 
ery of  woodland  and  its  crown ; the  old  gray 
church  tower  and  quaint  wooden  spire  rising 
from  it,  all  seemed  to  me  lustrous  that  even- 
ing, as  if  the  air  around  were  something  mare 
than  air,  and  illumined  all  that  was  beheld 
through  it. 

So  I thought  as  I turned  down  the  green 
lane  leading  to  our  own  cottage ; as  I walked 
along  the  garden  path,  where  Wish’s  footsteps 
had  followed  me  that  morning.  I entered  at 
die  open  door  and  passed  into  the  general  sit- 
ting room.  No  one  was  there ; but  Paula's  nee- 
dle-work was  scattered  on  the  table,  and  a bunch 
of  flowers  arranged  as  Wish  loved  to  arrange 
them  lay  on  the  window-sill.  I took  them  up, 
gratefully  inhaling  their  fresh  fragrance,  while 
looking  out  anew  upon  the  radiant  hill,  and  the 
western  sky,  where  the  sun  was  partially  cov- 
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ered  and  screened,  trying  to  burst  free  from  a 
long  line  of  dappled  clouds.  So  I stood  in  the 
recess  of  the  bow  window  for  some  time,  till 
the  rustle  of  a robe  sounded  in  the  room,  and 
Paula's  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  Paula's  voice — 

“ Husband ! Wish  is  ill — very  ill." 

I do  not  know  what  I said,  or  how  she  looked. 
I only  remember  the  sudden  horror  of  the  shock, 
the  heavy  weight  that  fell  on  my  heart,  crush- 
ing all  quiet  thoughts  away.  I remember,  too, 
that  the  sun  had  burst  through  the  detaining 
clouds  and  shone  round  and  golden,  while  the 
level  light,  intense  and  absolute,  glorified  the 
landscape  that  had  seemed  bright  before. 

It  was  strange,  and  yet  not  strange,  that  both 
Paula  and  I,  from  the  first,  had  the  same  breath- 
less terror  of  this  illness  that  had  suddenly 
smitten  the  child.  She  had  drooped  and  sick- 
ened within  a few  hours,  they  told  me.  At 
first,  Dr.  Lethby  himself  was  perplexed  by  the 
singular  nature  of  the  attack ; but  ultimately  it 
resolved  itself  into  one  of  those  dread  fevers,  so 
subtle  and  sometimes  so  fatal.  Sometimes — 
only  sometimes  I I said  this  to  myself  day  after 
day,  trying  to  keep  up  the  show  of  hope.  But 
I was  a hypocrite.  Through  the  long  hours 
that  I watched  by  the  little  bed  where  our  dar- 
ling tossed  in  restless  delirium  though  I watched 
as  eagerly,  as  jealously,  as  if  by  the  keenness 
of  my  vision  I could  fence  oBf  all  ill  that  could 
come  near  her — still,  I knew. 

On  the  ninth  day,  exhausted,  I hod  been 
compelled  by  Dr.  Lethby  to  leave  the  sick  room 
for  a space.  I fell  into  a heavy,  torpid  sleep, 
from  which  I was  aroused  by  a voice,  “ Come,” 
it  said,  “at  once.  The  child  is  sinking.  Nerve 
yourself  for  your  wife's  sake.  She  suffers  more 
than  you  can  do.” 

And  I rose  and  staggered  to  my  feet,  like 

one  in  a dream,  and  followed  him I 

could  not  bear  it.  I could  not  bear  to  see  the 
tiny  figure,  with  its  lily  face  and  closed  eyes, 
lying  there.  All  my  manhood  forsook  me.  I 
flung  myself  by  the  bedside  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  despair. 

A hand  took  mine  and  pressed  it.  Paula  had 
stolen  to  my  side ; Paula's  voice  spoke  to  me. 

“ Hush,  husband  1”  Only  those  two  words, 
but  in  such  a tone  I Calm,  comforting,  tender. 
I looked  up  at  her — her  face  wore  the  same  ex- 
pression as  her  voice. 

“Is  there  hope,  then?”  I said,  in  a harsh 
whisper,  “ and  they  told  me  there  was  none  1 
Paula,  can  she  live  ?” 

“No.  Oh,  be  still;  for  her  moments  are 
very  few ; and  she  can  hear  you.” 

She  was  again  hanging  over  the  child,  watch- 
ing every  quiver  of  her  little  face,  listening  to 
eveiy  faint  breath  that  came  and  went. 

Presently  the  eyelids  trembled  and  unclosed. 
The  wide  blue  eyes  sought  the  mother's  face 
and  rested  there  content.  A smile  parted  the 
pale  lips,  and  she  seemed  to  try  to  speak. 

“Mamma." 

She  laid  her  head  beside  her,  so  better  to 
hr  ar  the  feeble  utterance. 


“ The  pain's  gone.” 

“ Yes,  my  darling.  Oh,  my  child,  my  child!” 

The  agony  would  have  way  for  the  minute. 

The  little  head  turned  restlessly  on  its  pillow. 

“ Is  mamma  sorry  ?'* 

“ No — no — no.  Mamma  is  content.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  Then  again  the 
weak,  tremulous,  tiny  voice — 

“ Where  are  you,  mamma  ? and  papa  ?'* 

We  each  took  one  small  hand. 

“ Wrhy  can’t  I see  you  ? Why  are  you  so 
far  off?" 

Paula  slid  her  arm  under  the  dear  head  and 
held  her  so.  The  slender  breath  grew  short 
and  fast.  Dr.  Lethby  drew  near,  looked  for  a 
minute,  then  left  us  softly. 

“ Mamma— papa !”  we  detected  the  feint 
whisper,  and  bent  down  very  close  that  we 
might  lose  nothing  of  the  fragile  sound. 
“Come,  too.  Come  with  Wish!” 

And  that  was  all.  The  lips  ceased  to  be 
stirred,  even  by  the  fluttering  breath.  A slight 
spasm  convulsed  her  face  for  a moment  and 
then  left  it  settled  in  that  pure,  peaceful  like- 
ness we  were  to  know  it  by  evermore. 

We  leaned  over  her  humbly.  I felt  as  if  in 
a dream.  I could  not  realize ; I could  not  be- 
lieve in  any  thing  that  I saw.  Wish  lying 
there  with  that  white,  soft  smile  on  her  face 
was  not  real ; and  still  less  was  Paula,  sitting, 
without  word  or  sign,  gazing  down  on  the  dead 
face  with  her  steadfast  eyes.  It  was  in  an  in- 
stinctive effort  to  break  the  circle  of  illusions 
which  surrounded  me  that  I called  on  her  name. 

She  roused  then,  and  looked  up.  The  an- 
guish seemed  to  surge  over  her  face  in  a grad- 
ual wave  of  consciousness.  It  broke,  with  a 
forlorn  wandering  of  the  eyes,  a beseeching  ges- 
ture of  the  outstretched  arms,  and  a low,  long, 
desolate  wail. 

“ My  darling,  my  treasure ! Oh,  my  child, 
my  child,  my  child !” 

I sat  there,  mute,  and  watched  her  agony. 

I dared  not  go  near  it.  I was  stone-like  and 
helpless.  I felt  as  if  all  my  world  had  slipped 
by  me — floated  away  irretrievably  into  an  un- 
known vortex,  while  I stood  watching,  as  now, 
with  my  hands  bound  to  my  side  and  my  utter- 
ance choked,  even  from  lamentations. 

My  last  remembrance  was  of  Paula  coming 
to  me,  touching  my  forehead  with  her  hands. 
Then  every  thing  was  blotted  out  from  eyes  and 
mind 

I had  been  a strong  man,  vigorous  in  health 
as  I was  held  to  be  in  intellect.  But  in  that 
long  illness  I seemed  to  be  drained  of  life,  both 
mental  and  physical,  till  only  the  dregs  of  both 
remained.  Then  there  followed  a long  period 
of  convalescence,  during  which  all  I could  do 
was  to  lie  quietly  where  they  placed  me,  some- 
times with  closed  l\ds  and  heavy,  listless 
thoughts  vaguely  traversing  my  mind ; some- 
times with  my  eyes  wandering  restlessly  about 
the  room  till  they  lit  on  Paula's  patient  face, 
whereon  they  would  linger.  About  that  face 
my  thoughts  grew  entangled  often.  I could 
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not  rightly  order  them.  A misty  consciousness, 
a painful  yearning  after  something  forgotten, 
continually  led  me  into  a maze  of  ideas  so  im- 
perfectly comprehended  that  I felt  more  than 
ever  weak  and  helpless  in  the  midst. 

At  length,  one  day,  a very  little  thing  broke 
the  spell  that  kept  my  mind  so  tightly  in  its 
bonds.  Some  flowers  were  brought  and  laid 
beside  me.  Their  delicate  fragrance  seemed 
to  steal  into  my  very  inmost  heart.  Among 
them  were  one  or  tivo  sprays  of  white  jasmine, 
with  their  .peculiar  aromatic  odor.  On  the 
wings  of  that  subtle  essence  recollection  came 
to  me  and  renewed  consciousness.  These  were 
favorite  flowers  of  our  Wish;  they  had  been 
among  those — the  last  gathered  by  her  hands 
— that  I had  carelessly  taken  up  that  evening — 
a whole  life  since!  and  distinctly,  to  every 
smallest  detail  of  “that  evening,”  I remem- 
bered. I saw  the  radiant  hill  and  the  rosy 
sunset,  the  aspect  the  room  had  worn,  and  the 
look  on  Paula's  face  when  she  came  to  tell  me 
that  Wish  was  ill.  Then  came  the  long, 
blurred,  hazy  memory  of  the  ensuing  days, 
scarcely  of  anxiety — that  were  too  hopeful  a 
name  for  the  feeling  with  which  we  hungrily 
watched  every  breath  our  darling  drew,  every 
change  on  her  face,  every  stirring  of  her  limbs, 
through  that  terrible  time. 

From  these  remembrances  I lifted  my  eyes 
and  read  their  sequel  in  Paula’s  face.  Yet  was 
there  still  something  in  that  shadowed  face 
which  I could  not  understand.  Involuntarily 
my  thought  took  words.  “ How  changed !”  I 
said.  And  again  in  my  mind  I commenced 
groping  about  for  some  new  revelation  which 
should  make  things  clearer  to  me.  But  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice  Paula  came  and  stooped  be- 
side me,  looking  earnestly  into  my  face,  as  if 
she  were  startled  to  hear  me  speak.  Her  own 
voice  trembled  as  she  asked  me  “What  was 
changed?”  She  was  afraid  lest  my  answer 
should  betray  that  I was  still  not  myself,  for — 
poor  wife  ! — I had  been  utterly  bereft  of  sense 
for  many  weeks.  “ You  are  changed,  Paula,” 
I said.  “Is  this  a new  world ?” 

“Ay,  it  is,  it  is!”  she  answered  me,  and 
put  her  arms  round  me,  and  wept  abundantly. 

By-and-by,  as  she  gradually  told  me  the  his- 
tory of  all  those  past  seven  weeks,  I began  to 
look  in  wonderment  into  her  face,  wherein  I 
could  detect  no  traces  of  the  old  stony  despera- 
tion that  had  been  wont  to  come  there  when 
danger  was  near  those  she  loved.  For  hers  was 
a nature  that  could  bear  bravely,  endure  cheer- 
fully, many  troubles  that  most  women  would 
shrink  from ; but  when  anxiety  or  sorrow  really 
touched  her,  it  did  more  than  afflict,  it  tortured 
her.  All  this  slowly  recurred  to  me  with  vivid- 
ness as  I lay  on  my  sofa,  holding  her  hand  fast, 
and  watching  the  outline  of  the  pale,  beautiful 
face  that  was  slightly  averted  from  me.  She 
was  looking  at  the  landscape  which  was  stretched 
out  before  the  window.  It  was  early  autumn 
now ; I knew  the  look  of  the  trees  in  the  gar- 
den, of  the  copse  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL  The 


hill — I remembered  it.  Cruelly,  relentlessly 
bright  it  looked  now  in  the  soft  sunshine.  After 
a little  while  I hid  my  face  from  it. 

“ What  month  is  this  ?”  I asked  her.  She 
told  me  August.  I paused  to  think ; and  she 
divined  my  thoughts,  and  prevented  the  ques- 
tion that  hovered  on  my  lips. 

“ It  was  the  last  week  in  July  that  our  dar- 
ling went,”  said  she,  softly.  “And  then,” 
she  presently  added,  in  the  same  hushed  tone, 
“you  left  me,  too.  I thought  I had  lost  both.” 

“How  did  you  bear  it,  Paula?”  I cried, 
hastily.  “Why  did  your  heart  not  break? 
Why  was  I the  one  to  fail,  and  fall  helpless  at 
this  time  ?” 

“A  year  ago,”  said  Paula,  “I  should  have 
fallen  helpless,  too,  Lewis.  No  human  strength, 
no  human  fortitude  is  capable  of  enduring  such 
woe  as  ours.”  She  stopped  abruptly,  then  add- 
ed slowly,  in  a strange  tone — low,  but  distinct, 
and  with  a tremulous  quiver  vibrating  through 
every  word — “But  I — I was  not  comfortless.” 

I looked  at  her  in  silence. 

“Lewis,”  she  whispered,  “I  was  not  com- 
fortless.” A pause.  “No,”  she  went  on, 
slowly,  and  now  her  voice  rose  steady  and 
clear,  answering  to  the  light  that  gathered  and 
brightened  in  her  eyes,  “a  mother  who  has  seen 
her  child  die  is  still  not  comfortless.  For  no 
mother  who  has  lost  her  child  can  doubt.  Lew- 
is, do  you  understand  me  ? God  is  good,”  she 
cried,  passionately,  “and  in  his  mercy  he  or- 
dered it  so,  that  to  a bereaved  mother’s  soul 
must  come  the  conviction  that  is  more  than 
knowledge — the  faith  that  is  worlds  above  all 
reasoning.  I know  that  I shall  have  my  child 
again  ! Lewis,  Lewis,  I know” 

She  sank  down  beside  me ; and  again  the 
soft  rain  of  tears  fell  plenteously.  When  wo- 
men weep  so  it  is  well  with  them And  I 

lay  still  and  thought 

It  was  well  with  Paula,  I could  see  that. 
To  see  it  steadied  me,  strengthened  me,  infi- 
nitely. The  feeling  of  that  long  convalescence 
.was  a very  strange  one.  It  might  well  be  so, 
for  the  clear  head,  the  vigorous  brain  I had 
had  a man’s  pride  in  possessing,  had  passed 
from  me  forever ; and  during  those  months  of 
slow  recovery  to  bodily  strength,  I had  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  truth.  Mental  strength 
would  never  be  mine  again.  All  my  capacities 
were  bounded  now  by  but  a narrow  circle.  The 
profound  thought,  the  complicated  reasoning, 
that  had  been  easy  to  me  as  pastime,  I could 
pursue  no  longer. 

The  affliction  fell  heavily  upon  me ; perhaps 
the  smaller  trouble  it  involved  nerved  us  both 
to  endure  it  better.  My  vocation  was  gone, 
and  with  it,  our  means  of  living,  save  the  small 
sum  that  yearly  accrued  to  Paula.  It  was 
enough  to  save  us  from  absolute  want ; but  my 
condition,  the  doctors  said,  necessitated  many 
luxuries,  and  to  gain  money  for  these  Paula 
worked  hard.  Not  writing ; the  time  for  that 
was  past.  8he  had  lived  too  mnch,  perhaps, 
to  be  able  to  put  life  on  paper  as  she  had  done, 
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yean  before.  Imagination  had  been  set  aside 
by  vital,  engrossing  reality  for  so  long  that  it 
could  not  now  resume  its  functions  as  of  old. 
But  she  was  more  than  content  to  teach  the  few 
little  children  that  came  to  her  every  morning. 
Intercourse  with  children,  indeed,  grew  to  be 
one  great  solace  of  her  life. 

The  other — yes,  I think  I was  a solace  to  her, 
even  when  I myself  was  most  hopeless.  I think 
I helped  her,  though  I was  very  weak,  and  so 
feeble  as  I have  said. 

And  years  passed  on.  Comparative  wealth 
came  to  ns  then ; but  Paula  for  a long  while 
continued  her  labor  of  love  among  the  little 
children. 

We  grew  old  together.  It  is  not  long  since 
she  left  me.  I have  been  very  lonely  since  then ; 
but  not,  as  she  said  once,  not  comfortless. 

It  has  helped  to  wear  away  this  time  of  wait- 
ing to  write  this  history  for  you,  my  true  and 
kind  friend.  You  knew  me  when  the  world 
applauded  me  as  strong  and  great ; and  when 
it  compassionated  my  weakness  and  my  ruined 
prospects.  And  I think  you,  who,  seeing  deep- 
er than  the  world,  saw  through  both  tho  strength 
and  the  weakness,  will  find  the  lesson  that  I 
know  these  pages  must  convey. 

So,  farewell. 


THE  BIRD  THAT  SUNG  IN  MAY. 

A BIRD  last  Spring  came  to  mj  window-abutter 
One  lovely  morning  at  the  break  of  day ; 

And  from  his  little  throat  did  sweetly  utter 
A most  melodious  lay. 

He  had  no  language  for  his  joyous  passion, 

No  solemn  measure,  nor  artistic  rhyme ; 

Yet  no  devoted  minstrel  e’er  did  fashion 
Such  perfect  tune  and  time. 

It  seemed  of  thousand  joys  a thousand  stories, 

All  gashing  forth  in  one  tumultuous  tide; 

A halleluiah  for  the  morning  glories 

That  bloomed  on  every  side. 

And  with  each  canticle's  voluptuous  ending 
He  sipped  a dew-drop  from  tho  dripping  pane ; 
Then  heavenward  his  little  bill  extending, 

Broke  forth  in  song  again. 

I thought  to  emulate  his  wild  emotion, 

And  learn  thanksgiving  from  his  tuneful  tongue ; 
But  human  heart  ne'er  uttered  such  devotion, 

Nor  human  lips  such  song. 

At  length  he  flew  and  left  me  in  my  sorrow, 

Lest  I should  hear  those  tender  notes  no  more; 
And  though  I early  waked  for  him  each  morrow, 

He  came  not  nigh  my  door. 

But  once  again,  one  silent,  summer  even, 

I met  him  hopping  In  the  new-mown  hay; 

But  he  was  mute,  and  looked  not  up  to  heaven— 

The  bird  that  sung  in  May! 

Tbongh  now  I hear  from  dawn  to  twilight  hour 
The  hoarse  woodpecker  and  the  noisy  jay, 

In  vain  I seek  through  leafless  grove  and  bower 
The  bird  that  sang  in  May. 

And  each,  me  thinks,  are  childhood's  dawning  pleasures, 
They  charm  a moment  and  then  fly  away; 

Through  life  we  sigh  and  seek  those  missing  treasures, 
The  birds  that  sung  in  May. 

This  little  lesson,  then,  my  boy,  remember, 

To  seise  each  bright-winged  blessing  in  its  day; 
And  never  hope  to  catoh  in  cold  December  * 
The  bird  that  sung  in  May! 
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v YELLOW  FEVER. 

SOME  months  since  (November,  1856)  we  nar- 
rated tie  origin  and  early  history  of  this 
fearful  epidemic,  and  gave  an  account  of  its  vis- 
its to  this  country  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centnry.  We  now  resume  the 
subject,  and  propose  to  bring  our  sketches  down 
to  the  present  time.  After  the  season  of  ex- 
treme activity  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
last  centnry  the  disease  became  comparatively 
quiescent.  It  prevailed,  indeed,  as  an  endemic, 
and  occasionally  as  an  epidemic,  in  the  cities 
of  the  extreme  South,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  isolated  cases,  the  States  north  of  South 
Carolina  entirely  escaped.  About  1819,  how- 
ever, another  eruption  took  place. 

This  outbreak  was  not  without  its  premonito- 
ry signs,  distinct  enough  to  indicate  to  an  atten- 
tive observer  what  was  about  to  happen.  A 
marked  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  disease, 
and  a corresponding  augmentation  of  the  mor- 
tality, was  observed  in  the  Southern  cities.  In 
1817,  New  Orleans  nearly  tripled  the  number 
of  deaths  of  the  previous  healthy  year.  The 
same  year  the  pestilence  visited  Natchez  under 
the  Hill,  and  swept  away  three  hundred  souls. 
In  Charleston  it  was  very  severe,  attacking  per- 
sons usually  exempt— negroes,  young  children, 
natives,  and  old  residents.  It  destroyed  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four. 

In  1819,  the  weather  generally  was  hot  and 
sultry,  with  few  and  light  showers.  It  was 
marked  by  a very  extensive  prevalence  of  yel- 
low fever,  of  a high  grade  of  malignity.  The 
pestilence  can  not  be  said  to  have  traveled  from 
point  to  point;  on  the  contrary,  it  broke  out  about 
the  same  time  at  many  widely  remote  places, 
and  prevailed  at  the  same  moment  in  Boston 
and  in  New  Orleans. 

At  Natchez  it  was  veiy  fatal.  Much  of  the 
original  soil  had  been  distnrbed  in  the  efforts 
made  to  give  gentle  grades  to  the  streets  of  the 
upper  town.*  The  year  was  signalized  by  a 
most  destructive  flood,  which  swept  over  the 
lower  town  and  the  surrounding  country,  leav- 
ing behind  it  the  usual  debris.  Hundreds  of 
acres  were  covered  with  the  sediment  of  the 
deluge — fragments  of  trees,  half-decayed  veg- 
etable matter  of  every  kind,  and  numerous 
drowned  animals.  These  lay  putrefying  in  the 
heat  which  immediately  succeeded  the  flood. 
The  streets  were  overflowed  and  tho  cellars 
filled  with  water.  By  the  middle  of  July  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fevers  had  become  very 
prevalent.  They  gradually  assumed  a charac- 
ter of  extreme  malignity,  and  by  September  yel- 
low fever  became  fully  developed.  The  disease 
was  so  general  and  so  deadly  that  the  popula- 
tion generally  fled.  Only  nine  hundred  and 

* Natchez  is  built  upon  a bluff  overlooking  the  Missis- 
lippi,  and  upon  a level  which  extends  from  the  base  of 
the  bluff  to  the  river.  Hence  the  names  of  Upper  Town 
and  Natchez  under  the  Hill.  The  latter  furnishes  a land- 
ing-place to  boats,  and  Is  consequently  crowded  with  peo- 
ple who  minister  to  the  appetites  and  wants  of  the  flat- 
boatmen. 
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ten  of  the  inhabitants  remained  behind  to  take 
their  chances.  The  poor  were  cared  for  by  the 
authorities,  and  removed  to  a place  of  greater 
salubrity,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
Meanwhile,  the  fever  raged  terribly  among  those 
who  remained.  No  class  of  the  community  es- 
caped. The  domestic  animals  felt  the  iniluence 
of  the  poison.  Many  of  them  died,  and  oven 
the  wild  deer  in  the  neighboring  forests,  are 
taid  to  have  perished.  The  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  estimated  by  the  large  proportion 
of  deaths.  Out  of  the  greatly  reduced  popula- 
tion two  hundred  and  fifty  died. 

New  Orleans  also  suffered  terribly.  Mobile 
was  severely  scourged,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
fiour  of  her  population  perishing.  At  Savan- 
nah it  was  confined  chiefly  to  foreigners  and 
unacclimated  persons  from  the  Northern  States, 
while  at  Charleston  the  disease  was  severe  and 
general.  In  most  of  these  places,  the  pestilence 
ascended  the  navigable  rivers,  and  penetrated 
for  some  distance  into  the  country. 

The  Northern  cities  did  not  escape.  Boston 
lost  thirty-two  by  this  fever  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. In  Philadelphia  it  had  two  centres, 
one  on  Market  Street  wharf,  the  other  in  South- 
wark. In  New  York  it  broke  out  in  the  same 
neighborhood  which  former  epidemics  selected 
for  their  first  attack.  The  authorities  very  wise-  i 
ly  ordered  away  the  vessels  which  were  lying  at 
the  wharves,  and  recommended  a general  evac- 
uation of  the  infected  district.  These  steps 
produced  not  a little  clamor.  Business  men, 
whose  regular  occupation  was  thus  interfered 
with,  protested  against  the  proceeding  and  ridi- 
culed the  unnecessary  alarm  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  Fortunately  for  the  city  the  officers 
were  positive.  Some  persons  refused  to  go,  and 
one  man,  who  had  been  forcibly  removed,  return- 
ed clandestinely  and  shut  himself  in  his  house. 
His  foolish  obstinacy  was  not  discovered  until 
he  was  found  dead  in  the  place  he  w as  so  un- 
willing to  leave.  Several  merchants,  laughing 
at  the  precautions  of  the  authorities,  persisted 
in  visiting  their  counting-houBes : their  death 
atoned  for  their  rashness.  In  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition, and  in  defiance  of  all  ridicule,  the  author- 
ities went  steadily  on  with  their  work.  They 
removed  the  poor  people  to  Staten  Island  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Hell  Gate,  where  they  were 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  Finally,  the 
place  was  cleared,  tho  watch  doubled  around  it, 
the  premises  carefully  cleansed,  and  the  epidem- 
ic extinguished,  with  tho  loss  of  only  forty-three 
lives.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have 
been  the  result  had  the  Board  of  Health  been 
less  energetic  or  less  determined. 

In  Baltimore  the  epidemic  broke  out  in  the 
midst  of  an  uncommonly  healthy  season, 
'rhongh  the  weather  was  hot  and  the  rain 
scanty,  the  city  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  fe- 
brile diseases  to  an  uncommonly  late  period  of 
the  summer.  Indeed,  after  the  yellow  fever  had 
broken  out,  it  was  still  remarked  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  city  unaffected  by  the  pestilence 
continued  healthy. 


In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  seek 
for  some  local  cause  of  the  disease.  This  is 
not  hard  to  find.  The  position  of  the  wharves 
aud  the  character  of  the  docks  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  In  their  construction  they  un- 
fortunately resembled  too  closely  those  wharves 
of  New  York,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the 
earlier  epidemics  of,  the  century  originated. 
They  were  filled  with  the  offal  of  the  streets  and 
of  the  neighboring  shops.  Shavings  and  chips 
constituted  a largo  portion  of  their  bulk,  and 
these  putresciblo  materials  were  covered  over 
with  gravel.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  per- 
ishable substances  which  made  up  the  bulk  of 
these  w harves  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
an  analysis  of  the  water  of  an  Artesian  well 
upon  one  of  them,  made  so  late  as  1854,  showed 
that  out  of  sixty-nine  parts  of  solid  residue  m 
a gallon,  twenty-five  were  composed  of  organic 
and  volatile  matter. 

Late  in  July  the  storm  fell  suddenly  upon 
Smith’s  wharf.  This  was  then  one  of  the  busi- 
est portions  of  the  city,  and  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion was  of  the  worst  character.  The  cellars 
were  wet,  and  in  those  warehouses  which  had 
no  cellars  the  water  collected  under  the  floors. 
The  back  windows  opened  upon  an  alley  which 
was  abominably  filthy,  and  contained  a large 
quantity  of  putrefying  shavings  of  a most  offens- 
ive odor.  Suddenly  several  persons  engaged 
in  business  on  this  wharf  sickened.  In  a few 
days  ten  cases  of  yellow  fever  had  occurred,  and 
most  of  them  died.  The  respectability  of  the 
victims  attracted  public  attention,  and  there  was 
much  uneasiness  and  alarm  in  the  city.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  month  one  of  those  sedative 
meetings  of  physicians  so  common  at  the  out- 
break of  epidemics  took  place,  and  the  people 
were  gravely  assured  that  there  existed  no  cause 
of  alarm,  and  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  health  of  the  city.  These  soothing  words, 
however,  did  not  quiet  the  alarm  of  those  whose 
friends  and  neighbors  had  so  suddenly  perished. 
The  pestilential  wharf  was  Bpeedily  deserted, 
and  the  fever  ceased  for  want  of  victims.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Spear’s  wharf,  just  opposite, 
separated  only  by  the  dock,  and  Bowley’s  wharf; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  alley,  did  not  suffer  at 
all.  The  immunity  of  the  latter  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  its  windows  did  not  open 
upon  the  offensive  alley,  and  that  its  occupants 
had  filled  up  and  paved  their  cellars. 

A fortnight  had  now  elapsed  and  no  new 
cases  having  occurred  the  panic  had  already 
abated,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  report  that 
the  dreaded  fever  had  broken  out  upon  the 
Point.  It  was  said  that  it  or  a similar  disease 
had  been  prevailing  during  the  entire  month  of 
July  about  Harris’s  Creek  and  Canton,  rural 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Fell’s  Point.  The  vic- 
tims were  mostly  farmers,  and  the  fever  seems 
to  have  been  an  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary 
remittents.  At  any  rate  the  cases  were  nu- 
merous aud  rather  unmanageable. 

The  pestilence  made  its  appearance  first  at 
the  foot  of  the  Point,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
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of  the  water,  among  the  dissipated  people  al- 
ways found  in  snch  parts  of  a sea-port.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  was  made  up  of  sailors 
and  people  who  dealt  with  them.  The  improv- 
ident and  uncleanly  habits  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple are  well  known.  They  are  always  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  epidemic  disease,  as  well  from 
their  habits  of  living  as  from  their  greater  ex- 
posure to  the  causes  of  such  disease.  Of  such 
causes  there  was  no  lack.  The  first  cases  oc- 
curred in  an  unpaved  street  near  the  docks 
and  parallel  with  the  water.  The  bed  of  the 
street  was  deeply  covered  with  shavings,  which 
emitted  so  horribly  offensive  an  odor,  that  even 
the  sailors,  who  were  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
houses,  complained  of  it.  The  authorities  had 
the  putrid  matter  removed,  but  it  was  remarked 
that  every  laborer  who  was  engaged  in  this 
work  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  people  living 
on  the  street  were  also  attacked,  and  the  pesti- 
lence spread  gradually  along  the  wharves  and 
the  adjacent  streets.  The  vessels  moored  in 
the  neighborhood  became  sickly,  and  were  or- 
dered out  into  the  stream  by  the  Board  of 
Health. 

The  alarm  became  very  general.  People 
kindled  bonfires  throughout  the  streets  in  the  i 
vain  hope  of  checking  the  pestilence.  The  au- 
thorities exerted  themselves  to  put  the  infected 
district  in  a better  condition,  but  their  efforts 
were  all  in  vain.  All  who  could  possibly  get 
away  now  followed  the  advice  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  fled  from  the  plague-smitten  spot,  and 
desolation  soon  reigned  throughout  the  busy 
hive.  Hearses  and  physicians’  carriages  were 
the  only  vehicles  which  threaded  the  silent 
thoroughfares.  The  atmosphere  of  the  district 
was  as  deadly  as  the  valley  of  the  Upas.  It 
could  not  be  entered  with  safety.  A lady  who 
resided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  retained  its  health  throughout  the 
epidemic,  rode  down  in  a carriage  to  one  of  the 
wharves  in  this  vicinity  in  order  to  embark  in 
a vessel  shortly  about  to  saiL  She  was  obliged 
to  wait  a short  time  for  a boat  to  convey  her  to 
the  ship.  Brief  as  was  her  stay  it  proved  suffi- 
cient to  communicate  the  disease,  and  in  three 
days  she  was  a corpse.  The  walking  cases  were 
numerous;  several  persons  fell  dead  in  the 
streets  without  any  previous  warning.  Septem- 
ber was  the  worst  month.  During  its  thirty 
days,  640  persons  sickened  and  242  died.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  was  860. 

During  this  year  the  fever  was  very  general 
and  fatal  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  again 
crossed  into  Spain.  At  Cadiz,  out  of  a popula- 
tion of  72,000,  48,000  took  the  fever  and  6000 
died. 

In  1820,  Philadelphia  was  again  visited  by 
yellow  fever.  After  an  unusually  severe  winter 
and  a late,  wet  spring,  the  summer  set  in  sud- 
denly with  great  heat  and  little  rain.  The  docks 
were  in  a filthy  condition  and  odorous  with  the 
effluvia  of  damaged  potatoes  and  other  decaying 
substance*.  Late  in  July,  the  first  case  of  yel- 
low fever  was  reported,  and  the  disease  lingered 


till  the  end  of  November,  attacking  numerous 
scattered  sections  of  the  city  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wharves.  The  entire  number  of 
cases  reported  was  126,  the  deaths  83.  It  had 
the  effect  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  city,  and  inducing  them 
to  enter  into  very  extensive  schemes  for  im- 
proving it. 

The  following  year  Baltimore  was  again  at- 
tacked and  lost  173  of  itB  inhabitants.  Norfolk 
also  suffered.  The  origin  of  the  disease  in  the 
last  named  town  appears  to  be  pretty  clearly 
traced  to  a vessel  from  Guadeloupe,  which,  late 
in  July,  pumped  out  some  bilge- water  of  a very 
offensive  odor.  People  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wharf  at  which  this  vessel  lay  found 
the  stench  so  intolerable  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  close  the  windows  and  doors  which 
looked  toward  the  nuisance.  Four  days  after- 
ward, on  the  1st  of  August,  several  persons  who 
had  been  exposed  to  these  effluvia  sickened  with 
yellow  fever.  From  them  the  disease  spread. 
By  the  first  of  November  the  pestilence  was 
over,  and  160  persons  hod  died.  The  violence 
of  the  disease  was  shown  by  its  sparing  no  class 
of  the  community.  The  blacks,  who  escape  or- 
dinary epidemics,  suffered  very  severely  in  this. 

After  1821,  the  seaboard  cities  again  enjoyed 
an  exemption  from  the  visitations  of  this  fright- 
ful pestilence.  Individual  cases  occasionally 
occurred,  but  no  epidemic  influence  aggravated 
its  fatality.  Bo  long  did  this  season  of  quiet 
last  that  many  began  to  talk  of  it  as  they  would 
of  the  Black  Death,  and  to  regard  it  as  a his- 
torical pestilence  in  which  they  had  no  mom 
interest  than  in  the  Plagne  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides.  They  were  doomed, 
however,  to  disappointment.  As  early  as  1860 
signs  of  the  coming  storm  were  visible  upon  the 
southern  horizon.  Rio  Janeiro,  reputed  one  of 
the  healthiest  of  tropical  cities,  was  attacked. 

This  city  has  long  been  a favorite  resort  for 
invalids  from  the  north,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  salubrity  of  its  neighborhood  as  of  the  beanty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  is  built  upon 
a marshy  plain,  embossed  with  high  hills  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  on  the  western  shore  of  a 
great  bay.  This  sheet  of  water  sends  up  into 
the  land  numerous  coves  and  bays,  and  washes 
the  bases  of  as  many  points  and  headlands. 
Back  of  the  city  rise  mountains  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  high,  with  pre- 
cipitous faces,  clad  in  all  the  varied  luxuriance 
of  tropical  vegetation.  The  bay  is  studded  with 
islands  and  rocks,  and  its  shore  is  generally  low 
and  swampy — “so  doubtful,”  says  Dr.  Lalle- 
mant,  “ that  in  some  places  it  can  not  be  said 
where  solid  land  begins.  These  vast  swamp- 
plains  are  covered  with  a labyrinth  of  avicen- 
nias,  paulinias,  and  rhizophores,  beneath  the 
mysterious  shadows  of  which  millions  of  Crus- 
tacea, annelids,  and  infusoria  are  generated, 
die,  and  putrefy.”  Several  rivers  empty  their 
waters  into  this  bay,  thus  making  that  mixture 
of  salt  and  fresh  water,  which,  in  every  climate, 
has  been  found  so  prejudicial  to  health. 
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The  soil  of  the  city  is  composed  of  clay,  sand, 
and  vegetable  mould ; the  smaller  hills  being 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  clay  with  here  and 
there  a nucleus  of  granite.  These  hills  were 
once  islands  in  an  ancient  sea,  but  nature  iirst 
formed  an  alluvial  marsh  which  art  then  filled 
up  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  earth  from  the 
hills  to  make  a foundation  for  houses.  This 
filling  has  been  accomplished  without  any  regard 
to  the  sanitary  necessities  of  the  population. 
There  is  scarcely  any  water-shed  or  declivity 
for  drainage,  so  that  at  the  distance  of  a thou- 
sand yards  from  the  shore,  Campo  de  Santa 
Anna  is  only  five  feet  and  a half  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  paving 
defective,  the  scavenger  department  almost 
totally  neglected.  The  porous  soil  retains  all 
manner  of  filth ; the  inhabitants  do  not  hesitate 
to  throw  out  the  refuse  of  their  houses  and  the 
police  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  remove  it. 

Pent  up  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
subjected  to  the  perpetual  blaze  of  a tropical  sun, 
this  marshy  plain  can  hardly  fail  to  be  both  hot 
and  moist.  Its  former  average  annual  tem- 
perature was  73°  and  the  air  was  loaded  with 
vapor.  In  this  respect  its  climate  has  been 
undergoing  an  unfavorable  change  of  late  years. 
The  average  annual  temperature  has  increased 
2 *11°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  the  aver- 
age humidity  is  double  that  of  Paris.  The  rains 
also  have  become  less  frequent,  and  this,  as 
well  as  the  increase  of  temperature,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests  in  the 
interior  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  j 
Formerly,  by  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  mountain-tops  would  be  darkened  with 
thunder-clouds,  which  soon  swept  over  the  city 
and  poured  down  torrents  of  rain  to  cool  the 
burning  streets.  So  common  were  these  even- 
ing showers,  tradition  informs  us,  that  fifty 
years  ago  friends  used  to  part  from  one  another  to 
meet  again  after  the  afternoon’s  thundergust. 
This  regularity  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  number  of  these  storms  greatly  diminished. 
The  clouds  gather  round  the  mountains  and 
hover  over  the  city,  but  instead  of  sending  down 
refreshing  showers,  they  check  the  radiation 
from  the  earth,  and  retain  the  heated  vapor. 
This  hot,  close,  damp  air  is  exceedingly  oppress- 
ive. It  rapidly  exhausts  the  nervous  energy 
and  prostrates  the  strength  of  all  who  are  shut 
up  in  it.  Dr.  Lallemant  tells  us  that  this  sort  of 
heat  was  very  common  in  1849  and  1850,  and 
that  these  thunder-storms  almost  entirely  ceased. 

“It  is  true  that  the  mountain-tops  were  fre- 
quently hidden  by  thunder-clouds ; it  is  true 
that  lightning-flashes  sometimes  reached  us, 
and  that  we  heard  the  very  distant  rollings  of 
thunder ; but  an  impenetrable  barrier  seemed  to 
have  been  raised  in  the  plains  on  the  other  6ide 
of  the  bay,  and  however  heavy  thunder  there 
was  on  the  mountain-tops,  however  many  whole 
weeks  of  copious  rain  there  were  up  there,  the 
city  and  the  vicinity  were  in  the  greatest  ap- 
parent tranquillity  of  nature,  the  tranquillity  of 
a cemetery.  No  wind  preceding  an  electric  dis- 


charge ; no  bursting  out  of  a thunder-storm ; 
no  copious  rain ; no  interruption  of  the  inter- 
tropical  heat ; even  the  south-southeast  breeze, 
usually  so  regular  and  strong,  was,  in  this  year, 
rarer  and  slighter.” 

For  several  years  physicians  had  observed  a 
change  in  the  type  of  the  diseases  of  the  city. 
They  had  become  far  more  malignant.  Still 
no  Yellow  Fever  made  its  appearance  till  De- 
cember 28th,  1849,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  this  was  its  first  invasion  of  the  Brazilian 
capital.  The  first  cases  occurred  in  the  persons 
of  northern  sailors,  who  had  been  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of 
city.  The  disease  soon  spread  through  the  vi- 
cinity, at  first  slowly,  but  afterward  more  rap- 
idly. It  seemed  to  make  as  regular  approaches 
as  a besieging  army.  At  first  it  drew  a cordon 
round  the  city  along  the  beaches,  and  then,  as 
if  sure  of  its  prey,  suddenly  advanced  by  many 
avenues  to  the  centre  of  the  capital.  It  made 
no  distinction  of  age,  6ex,  nor  condition,  but  at- 
tacked all  indiscriminately.  In  many  houses  not 
a single  occupant  remained  alive.  It  was  not, 
however,  equally  fatal  to  all  classes.  The  blacks 
and  mixed  races  nearly  all  recovered,  but  the 
people  of  pure  European  blood  suffered  terribly. 
Acclimation  diminished  the  liability  to  death. 
The  new-comers  were  the  principal  victims ; and 
the  more  healthy  the  climate  from  which  they 
came,  the  more  recent  their  arrival,  the  fuller 
they  were  of  health  and  strength  and  blood,  the 
more  certainly  and  the  more  fatally  did  the  pes- 
tilence strike  them. 

A considerable  number  of  French  and  Ital- 
ians died.  Certain  classes  of  those  nations  were 
chiefly  attacked.  There  was  some  time  during 
which  not  a single  vender  of  plaster  statuary 
was  seen,  no  seller  of  pans  and  kettles,  no 
rainy-weather-hat  peddlers.  The  Italian  ope- 
ra was  closed,  and  some  members  of  the  com- 
pany will  never  be  heard  again.  A company 
of  posturers  and  equestrians  was  cruelly  rav- 
aged, so  that  the  horses  were  almost  the  only 
creatures  that  escaped  death.  It  appears  to 
me  that  artists  and  priests  of  the  temple  of  the 
Muses  were  the  very  worst  sufferers,  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  the  misery  that  accompanies 
artistic  and  poetic  life  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Com- 
merce also  contributed  her  quota  of  patients 
and  deaths.  There  were  commercial  houses 
which,  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  were  en- 
tirely closed.  “I  am  the  only  one  in  the  es- 
tablishment at  this  moment  not  6ick.”  Thus 
wrote,  one  day,  a book-keeper  of  a German 
house,  and  in  a short  time  afterward  he  him- 
self died. 

Several  members  of  foreign  legations  died ; 
death  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Council  of  the  Emperor.  During  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May  the  disease  was  at  its 
height.  The  usual  terror — the  suspension  of 
business,  the  hush  of  the  Btreets,  the  hurry  of 
the  few  agitated  passers-by,  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  pestilence.  The  dead  had  become  so 
numerous  that  the  bells  were  no  longer  tolled ; 
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even  the  bell  which  accompanied  the  host  through 
the  streets  was  mute.  The  rites  of  worship  in 
the  churches  were  suspended ; “ every  thing  was 
suspended  but  death.11  4 ‘ The  corpses,  ” says  Dr. 
Lallemant,  “could  no  longer  be  contained  in 
the  churches ; and  I shall  never  forget  the  sad 
impression  I felt  when  I sometimes  encountered 
a perfect  line  of  funeral  corteges  proceeding 
along  the  road  to  Catumby ; when  I saw  car- 
riages returning  in  shameless  disorder,  and  in  a 
great  hurry  to  go  and  seek  more  customers;  for 
in  those  days  men  speculated  even  in  death,  and 
undertakers  profited  by  the  general  calamity.” 

The  alarm  was  aggravated  by  an  ill-judged 
order  prohibiting  the  publication  of  the  daily 
number  of  deaths.  This  was  intended  to  quiet 
the  public  mind,  but  it  had  the  directly  con- 
trary effect.  The  imagination  exaggerated  the 
mortality,  and  the  gloom  of  ignorance  magni- 
fied the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  pestilence. 

While  tho  disease  was  thus  ravaging  the  city, 
it  was  in  like  manner  spreading  through  the 
shipping  in  the  port.  Dr.  Lallemant,  who  had 
charge  of  the  marine  hospital  at  the  island  of 
Bom-Jesus,  gives  a dreary  list  of  vessels  which 
were  represented  in  his  wards;  and  adds,  “it 
was  the  saddest  congress  of  nations  that  could 
be  seen ; a conflict  of  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  ” One-half  of  his  patients  died ; and 
he  attributes  the  mortality  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  patients  were  when  brought  to  him. 
Some  died  in  tho  boat  on  their  way  to  the  hos- 
pital, others  immediately  after  their  arrival. 

One  of  the  most  unhappy  circumstances  at- 
tending the  epidemic  in  the  ships  was  the  im- 
possibility of  escaping  to  a healthier  climate. 
The  pestilence  barred  their  exit,  as  if  to  con- 
sume their  inmates  at  its  leisure.  One  English 
ship  had  three  captains  in  succession,  two  hav- 
ing died.  It  was  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to 
get  hands.  Among  the  few  crews  who  conld 
be  got  together,  the  disease  broke  oat  as  soon 
as  the  men  began  to  work.  Several  ships, 
which  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  a short  dis- 
tance, were  compelled  to  return  on  this  ac- 
count. One  brig  was  found  drifting  out  at  sea. 
The  captain  and  pilot  were  dead,  the  crew  sick, 
and  no  one  knew  how  to  navigate  the  vessel. 
Many  sad  incidents,  of  course,  occurred.  A 
physician,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  sick  at  a dis- 
tant point  of  the  harbor,  was  hailed  by  a Danish 
schooner.  The  captain  and  his  wife — both  young 
and  only  a few  months  married — were  sick,  and 
there  were  not  enough  sailors  well  to  send  ashore 
for  medicines.  It  was  necessary  to  hail  another 
vessel  in  order  to  get  men  for  the  purpose.  In 
three  days  the  captain  was  dead ; sympathizing 
friends  carried  the  dying  wife  ashore,  and  in  a 
few  boors  she  too  perished. 

The  attack  of  the  disease  was  sometimes  re- 
markably sudden.  On  the  Custom-house  quay 
a Hamburg  bark  anchored  and  commenced  dis- 
charging. Every  one  on  board  took  sick  on  the 
same  day.  About  the  same  time  a French  ship 
anchored  at  the  same  quay.  After  a few  min- 
utes* work  the  sailors  all  took  sick,  and  some 


spectators  of  the  scene  fled  from  the  place  in 
great  alarm.  “One  day,**  says  the  physician 
we  have  already  so  often  qnoted,  “I  saw  a boat 
with  four  sailors,  who  brought  a fifth  as  a pa- 
tient to  the  island  of  Bom-Jesus.  On  the  way 
tho  four  rowers  were  very  much  diverted,  when 
suddenly  one  of  them  let  go  one  of  the  oars, 
and  cried  out,  ‘I  have  the  fever!*  He  shiv- 
ered with  cold,  and  in  place  of  returning  with 
his  companions,  he  too  remained  os  a patient 
at  tho  island  of  Bom-Jesus,  and  died  a few 
days  afterward.” 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  notice  that  vessels  load- 
ed with  coal  suffered  more  than  others. 

The  disease  continued  to  rage  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  religious  processions,  whose  torches  red- 
dened the  night  air,  and  lighted  up  the  jewels 
on  the  images  of  the  invocated  saints  borne 
reverently  at  the  head  of  the  cohram.  In  eight 
months,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  last 
of  August,  it  had  swept  into  eternity,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  reports,  3827  souls.  These 
figures  are  considered  by  eye-witnesses  entirely 
too  low.  Dr.  Lallemant  estimates  the  number 
of  cases  at  100,000,  and  the  deaths  at  10,000. 
It  is  remarkable  that  those  persons  who  fled  to 
the  healthier  air  of  the  mountains  while  their 
systems  were  saturated  with  the  poison  almost 
invariably  sickened  and  died.  During  the  sub- 
sequent years  yellow  fever  continued  to  prevail 
in  Rio,  though  with  varying  severity.  Thus 
475  died  of  it  in  1851,  i948  in  1852,  853  in 
1853,  and  only  fouT  in  1854. 

From  Rio  the  fever  commenced  its  desolating 
march  northward.  Late  in  1851  it  reached  the 
colonies  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  in  1852  fell  with  great  fury  on  tho  West 
India  Islands.  The  year  1863  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Early  in  that  year  yellow  fever  at- 
tacked the  southern  and  western  shores  and  the 
islands  of  that  heated  expanse  of  water,  and 
was  so  general  and  so  violent  that  medical  men 
of  experience  in  epidemics  predicted  that  it 
wonld  make  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf.  So  in- 
deed it  did,  and  a sad  and  terrible  circuit  it 
was.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  ns  to  particu- 
larize minutely  the  details  of  that  fearful  year. 
We  therefore  pass  over  the  epidemics  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  sea,  and  commence  with 
a description  of  the  scourge  as  it  devastated 
New  Orleans. 

That  city  is  famous  for  its  insalubrity.  A 
comparison  of  its  mortality  with  that  of  the  oth- 
er large  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States 
reveals  this  at  once.  Their  average  mortality 
is  a little  less  than  per  cent,  annually; 
whereas  that  of  the  metropolis  of  Louisiana,  for 
the  six  years  preceding  the  great  epidemic  of 
1853,  was  6|  per  cent.  Its  situation  is  well 
known.  Lying  upon  a low  alluvial  plain,  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  high 
water,  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive  undrained 
swamps,  and  has  itself  been  reclaimed  from  a 
marsh.  Its  rich,  alluvial  soil  contains  great 
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quantities  of  vegetable  mould,  and  is  so  damp 
that  water  can  be  obtained  any  where  at  the 
depth  of  a few  feet.  There  are  a number  of 
cemeteries  within  the  city  limits,  which  greatly 
taint  the  air.  The  drainage  is  imperfect,  and 
scavenger  duty  very  badly  performed.  The  open 
lots  are  also  sources  of  disease,  being,  as  they 
ire,  the  receptacles  for  the  offal  of  the  surround- 
ing houses.  During  the  year  1 853  the  city  was 
in  a worse  sanitary  condition  than  usual;  it 
was  not  only  filthier,  but  there  had  been  much 
disturbance  of  the  original  soil,  a dangerous 
operation  in  all  Southern  cities.  The  popula- 
tion was  also  more  susceptible,  there  being  a 
larger  number  than  usual  of  people  from  the 
North,  and  of  Europeans  not  yet  acclimated. 

To  these  unfavorable  circumstances  was  soon 
added  a most  oppressive  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  winter  was  mild,  the  spring  warm,  and  the 
summer  intensely  hot.  In  May  the  average 
temperature  was  nearly  74°,  the  average  dew- 
point 67°,  the  winds  southerly  and  easterly,  and 
the  rains  slight.  Still  the  air  was  very  damp ; 
an  unusual  prevalence  of  mould  was  observed, 
and  the  heat  was  uncommonly  depressing.  Dur- 
ing this  month  there  were  GOO  cases  of  the  fever. 
In  June  the  average  temperature  had  risen  to  81  °, 
and  the  dew-point  to  73°,  and  with  this  change 
came  an  increased  mortality.  The  weather  re- 
sembled that  so  eloquently  described  by  Chateau- 
vieux:  “No  visible  signs  mark  the  existence  or 
approach  of  this  pestiferous  air.  The  sky  is  as 
pure,  the  verdure  as  fresh,  the  air  as  tranquil, 
as  in  the  most  healthy  region.  The  aspect  of 
the  elements  is  such  as  should  inspire  the  most 
perfect  confidence ; and  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  horror  which  one  experiences,  on  dis- 
covering that  all  this  is  deception  ; that  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  dangers,  of  w hich  no  indication 
exists,  and  that,  with  the  soft  air  he  is  breath- 
ing, he  may  be  inhaling  a poison  destructive  to 
life.”  In  reality,  this  very  tranquillity  is  a warn- 
ing to  him  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  time. 
It  indicates  excessive  radiation  and  a stagnant 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  During  July  and 
August  the  rains  became  truly  tropical.  Every 
afternoon  they  poured  down  in  torrents,  soaking 
the  earth  and  saturating  anew  the  filth  which 
had  dried  during  the  day.  There  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  refreshing  in  these  copious  tor- 
rents. The  air  was  hotter  and  closer  than  be- 
fore, and  the  pools  which  collected  in  the  gutters 
were  mantled  with  a slimy  pellicle  through  which 
bubbles  of  fetid  gas  arose.  Calms  were  un- 
usually common,  and  the  atmosphere  was  close, 
suffocating,  and  inelastic. 

The  disease  was  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  Rio,  but  a careful  investigation  of 
the  facts  led  the  sanitary  commission  to  believe 
that  the  hypothesis  was  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. It  began,  indeed,  among  persons  who 
had  been  subjected  to  the  foul  air  of  ships; 
and  though  some  of  the  scavengers  employed  in 
cleaning  these  vessels  detected  w’hat  they  con- 
sidered marks  of  black  vomit  about  the  hold 
and  hospital,  their  suspicions  were  not  verified 


by  subsequent  examination.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  disease  originated,  as  usual, 
about  the  water,  and  among  the  ships.  The 
first  cases  occurred  late  in  May.  The  disease 
went  on  languidly  during  the  month  of  June, 
and  was  not  fully  established  till  the  second 
week  in  July.  From  that  time  it  raged  most 
frightfully  until  November.  It  was  at  its  height 
in  August,  during  which  month  the  unfavorable 
climatic  influences  had  also  reached  their  max- 
imum. This  month  it  swept  away  52G9  souls. 
The  population  of  the  city  remaining  behind 
during  the  course  of  the  epidemic  is  estimated 
at  125,000.  Of  these,  29,020  were  attacked, 
and  8101  died  of  this  terrible  fever. 

Evidences  of  its  unusual  malignity  were  its 
attacking  negroes,  children,  and  natives,  and 
its  wide-Bpread  devastation  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  influence  was  manifest  upon  both 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Seed  failed  to  germ- 
inate, and  young  plants,  a few  inches  above 
ground,  were  seized  with  a sudden  blight. 
Fungi  and  mould  were  uncommonly  abundant, 
fruit  rotted  on  the  trees,  the  fish  died  in  great 
quantities  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  the  poul- 
try perished  in  the  barn-yards,  the  tame  birds 
in  their  cages.  The  wrild  animals  fled  from 
their  accustomed  haunts  deep  into  the  forests, 
warned  by  instinct  of  the  poison  that  filled  the 
air.  The  carrion  that  putrefied  along  the  shores 
of  the  streams  and  in  the  open  fields  could  not 
lure  the  vultures  and  carrion-crows  from  their 
hiding-places  in  the  woods.  Every  thing  which 
could  escape  abandoned  the  infected  spots. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the  mortali- 
ty was  terrific.  At  Providence  the  population 
was  reduced  by  flight  to  about  four  hundred. 
Of  these  330  sickened  and  165  died.  At  Vicks- 
burg it  also  raged  terribly.  In  a reduced  popu- 
lation of  about  3000  there  occurred  2100  cases 
and  500  deaths.  In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  out 
of  690  who  remained  350  sickened  and  112 
died. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  first  case  occurred 
at  Mobile.  The  disease  gradually  extended 
throughout  the  town  without  regard  to  locality. 
It  even  invaded  the  surrounding  country,  and 
extended  along  the  lines  of  communication  to 
towns  which  had  never  been  attacked  before. 
In  some  of  these  it  was  very  severe.  In  Mobile, 
the  Board  of  Health  ceased  to  report  on  the  26th 
of  October,  though  scattering  cases  continued  to 
occur  throughout  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  was  1191,  out  of  a population  of 
about  18,000.  Old  physicians  remarked  that 
the  disease  manifested  a malignity  unknown 
since  1819. 

During  this  same  year  Philadelphia  lost  128 
inhabitants  by  yellow  fever. 

In  1854  the  disease  had  advanced  still  farther 
northward.  Savannah,  Augusta,  and  Charles- 
ton suffered  severely.  In  Baltimore,  also,  a 
few  deaths  occurred,  but  the  disease  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  two  small  streets  near  the 
water  at  the  lower  end  of  Fell’s  Point,  so  that  it 
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excited  no  alarm  and  attracted  little  attention. 
Our  space  suffices  only  for  a description  of  the 
epidemic  in  Charleston. 

The  commercial  metropolis  of  South  Carolina 
is  situate  upon  a narrow  and  level  tongue  of 
land  between  two  rivers.  Extensive  mud  fiats 
are  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun  at  low  tide.  The  area  of  the  build- 
ing lots  in  the  city  is  continually  increased  by 
land  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  in 
these  swampy  levels.  The  process  hitherto 
adopted  to  effect  this  object  is  diametrically  at 
war  with  the  principles  of  hygiene.  The  lots 
are  filled  up  with  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
chiefly  with  rice  chaff.  Suc  h porous  materials 
can  afford  only  a very  permeable  soil,  through 
which  the  tides  can  readily  soak.  Many  of  the 
city  lots  arc  below  the  level  of  the  streets,  so 
that  water  stagnates  in  them,  saturating  the 
putrescible  materials  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  their  soil.  As  might  bo  expected,  yellow 
fever  is  peculiarly  malignant  and  fatal  in  these 
low,  unwholesome,  half-drained  swamps. 

In  1854  all  the  local  elements  of  disease  were 
unusually  numerous  and  active.  A great  quan- 
tity of  mud  flat  had  been  reclaimed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  by  filling  up  with  rice  chaff  and 
other  rubbish.  This  made  soil  was  alternately 
flooded  by  the  tide  and  exposed  to  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  till  its  effluvia  became  so  disgusting 
that  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  were  closed 
by  their  occupants.  In  the  western  portion  of 
the  city,  the  contempt  for  sanitary  regulations 
had  been  carried  so  far  that  the  lots  had  been 
filled  with  offal  and  garbage.  The  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  still  further  favored  the  develop- 
ment of  disease.  The  heat  was  the  most  intense 
and  oppressive  Which  had  been  experienced  for 
years.  Sun-strokes  were  frequent.  The  cus- 
tomary evening  sea-breeze  failed,  so  that  the 
nights  were  hot  and  sultry.  On  one  occasion,  on 
Sullivan’s  Island,  a summer  resort  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  ocean,  the  thermometer  at  midnight 
stood  at  93°.  The  average  for  the  four  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  September  was  above 
80°,  and  the  average  dew-point  above  72°.  The 
winds  were  light,  and  the  rains  infrequent. 

During  the  month  of  July  several  vessels  ar- 
rived from  infected  ports.  They  were  reported 
to  have  lost  patients  at  sea  with  yellow  fever, 
and  two  of  them  sent  to  the  hospital  men  labor- 
ing under  this  disease.  About  the  same  time 
vessels  arriving  from  the  North  hauled  in  to  the 
same  wharf  at  which  these  infected  ships  were 
or  had  been  lying.  Yellow  fever  broke  out  on 
board  of  them,  and  soon  spread  into  the  city. 
On  the  19th  of  August  the  existence  of  this 
disease  was  officially  announced  in  the  weekly 
report  of  the  Board  of  Health.  At  first  it  con- 
fined itself  to  the  low  and  filthy  parts  of  the  city, 
especially  to  the  Irish  and  German  population. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  of  September  there  was  a 
furious  gale,  which  caused  great  injury  to  the 
shipping.  The  water  rose  very  high,  and  did 
more  damage  than  the  wind.  The  trees  were 
lashed  so  furiously  by  the  wind,  and  so  beaten 


by  the  salt  spray,  that  they  were  stripped  as  bare 
as  in  mid-winter.  They  soon  budded  out  again 
in  both  leaf  and  flower.  After  this,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  epidemic.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  confined  to  strangers,  but  now  it 
attacked  natives.  It  was  noticed  with  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  that  even  negroes,  who  had 
been  born  in  Charleston,  died  of  this  disease. 
One  case  is  recorded  of  an  old  negress,  eighty- 
fdur  years  of  age,  who  had  never  left  the  city, 
and  who  had  passed  unharmed  through  three 
epidemics,  and  yet  perished  of  black  vomit. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  Roper  Hospital 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  by 
the  evening  of  that  day  fourteen  were  under 
treatment.  The  beds  were  speedily  filled.  On 
the  twentieth,  the  influx  was  so  rapid  that  for  a 
time  it  was  impossible  to  find  accommodations 
for  those  who  sought  admittance. 

The  epidemic  lasted  till  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  entire  mortality  was  612.  Of  these, 
458  were  foreigners,  119  natives  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
44  natives  of  the  city.  Of  the  latter  but  three 
were  adults. 

The  next  year,  1855,  is  a sad  one  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  old  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  for 
two  of  her  cities  were  sorely  afflicted  during  tho 
burning  heats  of  its  summer  and  fall.  We  need 
only  mention  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  to  call 
np  to  the  memory  of  the  whole  country  images 
of  woe  and  sounds  of  lamentation.  The  deep 
fraternal  interest  felt  by  tho  nation  in  the  ca- 
lamity which  ravaged  those  unhappy  towns,  is 
our  only  apology  for  dwelling  somewhat  minute- 
ly upon  the  history  of  their  sorrows. 

These  two  cities  are  situate  opposite  each 
other,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  a 
short,  wide,  and  deep  estuary,  opening  into 
James  River  not  far  above  its  junction  with  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  shores  of  the  Bay,  at 
this  its  southern  extremity,  like  the  entire  At- 
lantic coast,  from  Capa  May  down,  are  low  and 
flat.  In  this  particular  spot  they  are  also 
marshy.  The  upper  border  of  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  is  not  more  than  eight  miles  dis- 
tant Norfolk  is  a little  higher  than  Ports*- 
mouth,  but  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  free 
from  the  general  dampness  of  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. Every  where  water  is  very  near  the 
surface,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a depth  of  four 
or  six  feet ; and,  in  some  places,  at  even  less. 
Gosport,  which  is  a southern  suburb  of  Ports- 
mouth, is  separated  from  that  town  by  a marsh 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width.  This  is 
bridged  at  its  eastern  end  by  a wooden  cause- 
way, now  well  advanced  in  decay.  On  the 
north  side  of  Portsmouth  is  a marshy  run, 
extending  southwardly  through  the  city,  and 
crossed  by  wooden  bridges.  The  city  is  thus 
nearly  enveloped  by  marshes,  which  are  covered 
with  logs  and  various  forms  of  vegetable  matter. 
These,  together  with  the  decaying  weeds  and 
animals  of  the  marshes  themselves,  reeking  un- 
der a southern  sun,  can  not  foil  to  send  up  dead- 
ly emanations  into  the  atmosphere.  The  dead 
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level  of  the  city  is  a serious  obstacle  to  drainage. 
The  pools  of  water  which  remain  after  every 
rain  in  the  unpaved  streets,  together  with  the 
garbage  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate  upon 
the  lots  and  in  the  streets,  are  further  sources 
of  disease.  The  docks,  too,  are  described  as 
being  very  offensive  during  that  fatal  summer. 
That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  increase  the 
disasters  of  a pestilence,  this  unhealthy  water- 
front is  bordered  by  44  thickly-set,  iU- ventila- 
ted, overcrowded,  dilapidated  frame  tenements,” 
which,  even  in  spite  of  the  dampness  of  the 
soil,  are  provided  with  cellars  and  underground 
basements.  These  are  occupied  by  the  poorest 
and  filthiest  of  the  population,  and  are  necessa- 
rily surrounded  by  all  manner  of  impurities. 
“Not  a human  being  of  either  sex,  or  of  any 
age,  who  remained  within  this  precinct,  so  far 
as  I could  learn,”  says  an  eye-witness,  “es- 
caped the  fever ; and  most  of  them  died.” 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Norfolk  is  better 
than  that  of  Portsmouth.  It  is,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, a little  more  elevated,  and  it  has  a slight 
slope  toward  the  river,  which  gives  it  greater 
facilities  for  drainage.  It  also  has  the  advantage 
of  possessing  many  paved  streets.  Still  much 
complaint  was  made,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  fever,  concerning  the  unwholesome  con- 
dition of  the  city.  Some  of  the  docks  were  said 
to  be  abominably  fetid,  and  back  alleys  and  va- 
cant lots  were  pointed  out  as  reeking  with  im- 
purities. 

To  these  local  causes  were  superadded  the 
usual  atmospheric  conditions.  The  weather 
was  hot  and  moist,  the  thermometer  at  mid-day 
ranging  at  94°  in  the  shade.  There  was  also 
noticed  the  sultriness  which  so  often  ushers  in 
pestilence,  the  absence  of  high  winds,  the  un- 
usual rapidity  of  decomposition  in  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  weather  for  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  is  described 
by  an  eye-witness  as  4 4 damp,  dose,  hot,  and 
disagreeable.” 

The  steamer  Benjamin  Franklin  arrived  on 
the  7th  of  June  from  St.  Thomas,  an  island  of 
the  West  Indies,  in  which  yellow  fever  was  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  vessel’s  departure. 
She  was  boarded  by  the  health  officer,  who  was 
informed  by  the  captain  that  there  was  no  dis- 
ease on  board  of  her.  Two  deaths  w'ere  ac- 
knowledged as  having  occurred  at  sea,  but  were 
attributed  by  the  captain  one  to  diseased  heart, 
the  other  to  exhaustion.  The  steamer  was  kept 
at  quarantine  for  twelve  days,  and  no  case  of  in- 
fectious disease  on  board  of  her  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  tho  Board  of  Health,  she  was 
allowed  to  pass  up  into  the  harbor,  on  condition 
that  her  hold  should  not  he  broken  out.  As 
she  needed  repairs,  she  hauled  in  to  Page  and 
Allen’s  ship-yard,  where  she  remained  for  nine- 
teen days.  There  her  captain  violated  his 
pledge  by  breaking  out  her  hold,  and  pumping 
ont  an  extremely  offensive  bilge- water. 

Since  the  fatal  epidemic  which  followed  the  ar- 
rival of  this  pestilential  ship,  strange  stories  con- 
cerning her  have  been  circulated  and  generally 


believed.  The  engineer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
yellow  fever  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  shortly 
after  she  left  St.  Thomas,  that  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  working  the  ship.  Surreptitious 
burials  are  rumored  to  have  taken  place  from 
on  board  of  her  by  night  while  she  was  lying  at 
quarantine,  and  fever  was  believed  to  be  mak- 
ing sad  havoc  with  her  crew.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  a fraud  was  perpetrated  on  the 
health  officer  when  the  health  of  the  vessel  was 
represented  to  be  good.  On  the  day  after  her 
arrival  at  Gosport  one  of  her  crew  was  sent  to 
the  naval  hospital,  where  he  died  in  a few  hours 
of  black  vomit  This  man,  who  was  perfectly 
rational  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  told  the 
surgeon  of  the  hospital  that  he  had  been  taken 
sick  on  the  17th,  two  days  before  leaving  quar- 
antine. It  is  also  certain  that  the  earliest  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  the  disease  broke  out  in 
her  immediate  neighborhood,  and  that  many  of 
them  occurred  in  persons  who  were  engaged  on 
board  of  this  ill-fated  steamer.*  On  the  5th  of 
July,  a boiler-maker,  who  had  been  working  at 
her  machinery,  was  taken  sick,  and  on  the  8th 
he  was  a corpse.  The  attending  physician  en- 
tertaining some  douht  as  to  the  true  character 
of  the  disease,  requested  an  eminent  naval  sur- 
geon to  examine  the  body.  Closing  the  nostrils, 
and  pressing  upon  the  chest  of  the  dead  man, 
the  surgeon  forced  from  the  mouth  a gush  of 
the  unmistakable  black  vomit,  to  the  horror 
and  dismay  of  the  by-standers.  Several  other 
cases  followed  in  quick  succession,  six  of  them 
being  hands  belonging  to  the  steamer.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  concealment,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  pestilence  was  publicly  acknowledged 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  By  the  24th  of  July 
twenty-seven  cases  and  eight  deaths  had  occur- 
red in  Gosport,  all  of  them  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Page  and  Allen’s  Bhip-yard. 

The  workmen  fled  from  the  infected  spot, 
leaving  a large  ship  unfinished  upon  the  stocks. 
The  clatter  of  hammers  gave  place  to  a painful 
silence,  and  the  idle  saw  and  adze  rusted  in  the 
unoccupied  sheds.  The  authorities  hastened  to 
board  up  the  infected  spot,  and  to  interdict  all 
intercourse  between  it  and  the  still  healthy 
portions  of  the  towm.  These  precautions,  how- 
ever, were  taken  too  late.  Like  an  unconquer- 
able flame,  the  disease  overleaped  the  barriers, 
raged  along  the  wooden  tenements  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  sparing  none  of  their  squalid  deni- 
zens, and  destroying  three  out  of  every  five.  It 
soon  began  to  spread  inward  to  the  town,  and 
late  in  July  it  crossed  the  river  to  Norfolk.  It 
broke  out  first  in  Barry’s  Row,  a collection  of 
frame  tenements,  sweltering  in  filth,  and  inhab- 
ited, os  such  places  usually  are,  by  uncleanly 
and  indigent  people.  To  this  miserable  shelter 
a number  of  the  terrified  occupants  of  the  plague- 
smitten  hovels  of  Portsmouth  had  betaken  them- 


* A case  of  yellow  fever  was  said  to  havo  been  seen  In 
Gosport  on  the  24th  of  June,  but  there  is  some  doubt  of 
its  true  character.  At  any  rate,  it  occurred  seven  days 
after  the  sailor  was  attacked,  and  three  days  after  he 
died. 
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selves,  bringing  with  them  their  beds  and  bed- 
ding. On  the  28th,  a gentleman  residing  in 
Norfolk,  but  acting  as  clerk  at  Page  and  Allen's 
ship-yard,  died  of  the  fever,  having  been  sick 
since  the  25th.  On  the  31st  was  made  the  first 
public  admission  of  the  existence  of  yellow  fever 
in  Norfolk.  Seventeen  cases  and  four  deaths 
were  acknowledged  to  have  occurred  in  Barry's 
Row.  The  Board  of  Health  now  resolved  on 
preventive  measures.  They  ordered  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  sick  and  their  families,  tho 
speedy  clearing  out  of  all  the  occupants  of  these 
wretched  hovels,  and  the  barricading  of  the 
street  above  and  below  the  Row.  “ Too  late  !” 
the  old  story  of  epidemics.  On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust a case  was  reported  out  of  tho  infected 
district,  and  the  citizens  began  to  be  greatly 
alarmed.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  Barry’s  Row 
was  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  disease  would  be  abated 
by  the  cleansing  action  of  tho  flames ; but  they 
were  disappointed.  Tho  disease  continued  to 
spread.  Several  influential  citizens  fell  victims 
to  its  fury. 

The  panic  had  now  fairly  commenced,  and 
the  old  scenes  of  cowardly  selfishness  were  re- 
enacted. “Tho  ties  of  blood  were  sundered; 
bonds  of  alliance  were  as  if  they  had  not  been ; 
friend  shuddered  and  shrank  from  friend ; the 
sick  and  dying  lay  in  hopeless  despair,  with 
none  to  moisten  their  parched  lips  nor  ad- 
minister a soothing  draught ; while  burial  for 
the  dead  was  with  difficulty  obtained.”  The 
flight  became  general.  The  population  of  Ports- 
mouth was  reduced  from  eleven  to  four  thou- 
sand; that  of  Norfolk,  from  sixteen  to  five  thou- 
sand. Portsmouth  was  speedily  almost  desert- 
ed. Whole  streets  had  only  two  or  three  families 
remaining.  Hotels  and  stores,  even  drug  shops, 
were  closed ; the  great  thoroughfares  were  emp- 
ty, grass  grew  up  between  the  bricks,  and  weeds 
nodded  over  the  road-bed.  The  markets  were 
deserted  except  by  a few  negroes  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  who  brought  in  scanty  and 
insufficient  supplies  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  At 
night  the  scene  was  even  more  melancholy  than 
during  the  day.  Whole  rows  of  houses  entire- 
ly deserted,  every  window  closed,  and  emitting 
no  ray  of  light,  frowned  grimly  upon  the  passer- 
by. If  here  and  there  a light  greeted  the  eye 
its  effect  was  even  sadder,  for  it  told  of  w atch- 
ers by  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  From  such  win- 
dows sounds  of  wailing  floated  out  upon  the  si- 
lent air,  and  mingled  with  the  long  doleful  howl 
of  the  dogs  that  missed  their  masters.  These 
faithful  animals  seemed  to  have  a mysterious 
perception  of  the  calamity  which  overhung  the 
devoted  cities.  Banding  themselves  together, 
they  ran  through  the  streets  as  though  tracking 
the  footsteps  of  the  invisible  destroyer  who  was 
devastating  their  homes. 

The  surrounding  country  was  overran  by  the 
fugitives ; bams,  school-houses,  churches,  every 
available  shelter  was  crowded.  But,  alas ! the 
panic  was  not  confined  to  the  cities.  The  coun- 
try and  the  neighboring  towns  partook  of  it. 


In  many  instances  a refuge  was  denied  the  un- 
happy fugitives,  they  were  driven  out  from  the 
places  w'hither  they  had  fled,  and  all  intercourse 
with  them  was  prohibited.  No  communication 
was  permitted  with  the  cities,  and  if  they  had 
been  dependent  upon  their  immediate  neighbors 
their  citizens  must  have  been  penned  up  in  the 
infected  district  to  die  of  famine  if  they  escaped 
the  fever.  There  were,  however,  some  noble 
exceptions  to  this  pervading  selfishness.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia 
welcomed  the  fugitives  with  all  the  warmth  of 
their  ancient  hospitality.  Governor  Wise  fit- 
ted up  his  dwelling-house,  bams,  and  every 
available  house  on  his  estate,  and  cordially  in- 
vited the  people  of  the  two  cities  to  accept  such 
shelter  as  he  had  to  oiler.  Many  crossed  the 
Bay,  and,  on  their  arrival,  found  carriages 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  hospitable  homes 
of  genuine  Virgiuians. 

Meanwhile  the  disease  was  advancing  with 
great  strides  among  the  remnant  of  the  popula- 
tion. On  the  23d  of  August,  the  Portsmouth 
Transcript  announced  that  it  was  compelled  to 
stop,  since  the  only  persons  left  about  tho  office 
were  the  editor  and  one  compositor.  On  tho 
24th,  in  Norfolk,  there  were  five  hundred  sick, 
and  the  next  day  there  were  forty  burials.  Sev- 
eral physicians  in  both  cities  had  died,  and  others 
were  sick,  and  the  people  looked  forward  with 
alarm  to  the  time  when  they  would  be  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  medical 
skill.  Famine,  too,  stared  them  in  the  face,  for 
the  scanty  supplies  of  provisions  were  growing 
still  more  scarce.  At  this  time  the  sympathies 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  Richmond  manifested  themselves 
in  a substantial  manner.  Money  and  provisions 
in  ample  quantities  w ere  forwarded.  Baltimore, 
far  from  sharing  in  the  panic  which  disgraced 
the  neighboring  towns,  not  only  refrained  from 
instituting  a quarantine  against  Norfolk  vessels 
but  encouraged  the  citizens  of  that  afflicted  town 
to  seek  an  asylum  upon  her  salubrious  hills. 
Numbers  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  escape  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
their  home.  The  boats  of  the  Bay  Line  contin- 
ued their  daily  trips  to  Norfolk  long  after  they 
had  ceased  to  pay  expenses,  and  in  every  boat 
was  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of 
Health,  who  kept  the  public  advised  of  the 
progress  of  the  fever. 

There  remained  in  both  cities  some  noble 
spirits  who  rose  above  the  terror  which  had 
paralyzed  the  mass  of  the  population.  Hunter 
Woodis,  the  heroic  Mayor  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Ports- 
mouth, w ere  especially  conspicuous  for  their  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Late  in 
August  the  Howard  Association  was  organized, 
and  its  members  systematically  prosecuted  those 
good  deeds  which  they  had  already  commenced 
as  individuals.  It  was  high  time  for  the  for- 
mation of  such  an  organization,  for  the  Corpo- 
ration was  virtually  dissolved,  the  Mayor  be- 
ing completely  overw  orked,  the  majority  of  the 
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Court  and  the  Councils  absent,  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  suspended,  and  the  city  treasury 
locked  up.  On  the  25th  of  August  the  Mayor 
died  at  his  post,  and  Norfolk  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Howard  Association. 

During  the  first  week  in  September  the  epi- 
demic reached  its  height,  the  deaths  amounting 
to  80  in  a day.  A new  horror  was  now  added 
to  the  calamities  of  the  unhappy  city.  The  sur- 
viving undertakers,  though  working  night  and 
day,  and  often  knocking  together  rough  boards 
in  their  haste,  could  not  half  supply  the  demand. 
Corpses  began  t<?  accumulate  in  private  houses, 
and  a ghastly  heap  of  bodies  slowly  gathered  in 
the  yard  of  the  hospital.  The  Howard  Associ- 
ation sent  out  an  urgent  appeal  for  coffins.  On 
Sunday,  the  3d  of  September,  fifty  coffins  ar- 
rived from  Baltimore,  and  the  next  day  eighty 
were  received  from  Richmond.  An  eye-witne'ss 
speaks  of  “ that  dark  Sabbath  morning,  when 
we  saw  forty  men,  each  bearing  a coffin  on  his 
shoulder,  sent  in  saddest  mercy  from  abroad, 
and  seized  as  soon  as  sent,  that  the  corrupting 
remains  of  those  dearest  to  them  might  be  re- 
moved from  their  sight  forever.”  From  that 
time  forward  coffins  constituted  a regular  item 
in  the  supplies  sent  to  the  afflicted  cities. 

The  universality  of  the  disease  was  manifest- 
ed, as  in  other  places,  by  the  greater  or  less  in- 
disposition of  those  who  were  not  considered  as 
actually  sick.  Headache,  lassitude,  nausea,  and 
wandering  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  were 
generally  complained  of,  and  nearly  every  face 
wore  the  yellow  livery  of  the  pestilence.  Ten 
physicians  had  perished  at  their  posts  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  situation  of  the  people  would  have  been 
even  more  terrible  had  not  medical  men  from 
abroad  hastened  to  their  relief.  Sixty  of  these 
volunteers  were  accepted  by  the  Howard  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  organization  was  obliged  to 
issue  a circular  stating  that  their  wants  were 
fully  supplied,  and  that  unacclimated  visitors 
would  only  furnish  additional  food  to  the  pesti- 
lence. As  it  was,  twenty-five  of  these  stran- 
gers died  of  the  fever. 

Toward  the  close  of  September  the  weather 
became  dry  and  cool,  and  there  was  a marked 
abatement  in  the  severity  of  the  cases  and  in 
the  number  of  the  deaths.  On  the  25th  a 
meeting  of  physicians  was  held,  and  the  1st  of 
October  was  named  as  the  day  on  which  the 
strangers  would  leave.  The  mortality  will  never 
be  accurately  known.  Four  thousand  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  both  cities,  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  this  estimate 
is  believed  to  be  too  low.  The  entire  duration 
of  the  epidemic  was  137  days. 

During  the  year  1856  yellow  fever  reached 
New  York  and  its  environs.  Its  ravages  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 
Some  cases  occurred  on  Staten  Island,  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom  of  a mercantile 
community,  the  presence  of  the  disorder  was 
pertinaciously  denied.  Many  of  the  deaths  re- 
ported as  occurring  from  bilious  and  remittent 


fevers  were  really  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever. 
Even  yet,  we  do  not  fully  know  all  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  origin  and  course  of  this  epi- 
demic. From  what  we  do  know,  however,  it 
appears  unquestionable  that  it  was  imported 
from  the  West  Indies.  There  certainly  is  no 
local  cause  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Ham- 
ilton and  Governor’s  Island  which  does  not  ex- 
ist to  a greater  degree  in  many  parts  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  along  the  marshy  flats 
of  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey.  Yet  it  is 
notorious  that  the  disease  originated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  shipping,  and  that 
its  propagation  can  be  traced  to  communication 
with  the  quarantined  fleet  and  with  the  dis- 
trict infected  by  it.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  summer  was  peculiarly  unfavor- 
able to  the  development  of  yellow  fever.  There 
was  at  nb  time  any  long  continuance  of  exces- 
sively hot  weather.  The  month  of  August, 
which  has  the  most  important  influence  over 
the  generation  and  extension  of  this  disease, 
was  unusually  cold.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles to  the  spread  of  pestilence,  yellow  fever 
broke  out  near  the  quarantine  anchorage,  and 
extended  slowly  to  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  Had  the  weather  been  such  as  it 
was  in  1855,  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
crowded  population  of  the  islands  about  New 
York  Bay  from  a most  terrible  and  deadly  visit- 
ation. As  it  is,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
during  such  a summer,  is  an  evidence  of  un- 
usual activity  in  the  epidemic  cause. 

The  sanitary  history  of  the  American  conti- 
nent since  1850,  proves,  we  think,  most  conclu- 
sively, that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another  yel- 
low fever  vortex,  like  those  of  1793  and  1819. 
For  several  years  to  come  the  people  of  the 
sea-board  cities  of  our  country  should  be  more 
than  ever  active  in  the  employment  of  such  san- 
itary regulations  as  are  necessary  to  avert  this 
plague.  These,  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  progress  of  epidemic  disease,  will  form  the 
theme  of  our  next  and  last  chapter. 

A GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  JURY. 

I MAKE  it  a point  to  respond  punctually  to 
every  summons  of  the  good-natured  Com- 
missioner who  presides  over  that  legalized  lot- 
tery by  which  the  “good  men  and  true,”  who 
are  to  serve  the  community  in  the  capacity  of 
jurors,  are  periodically  designated.  Not  that  I 
prefer  the  stove  heat  of  the  court-rooms  to  the 
healthier  atmosphere  of  my  own  fireside,  or 
other  people’s  public  quarrels  to  my  own  peace- 
ful private  affairs;  but  partly  because  I am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  regard  jury  duty,  like  every 
other  duty,  as  better  done  than  left  undone, 
and  partly  because  I have  never  yet  been  able 
to  devise  any  excuse  for  its  neglect  which 
would  pass  muster,  either  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science, or  at  the  bar  of  our  city  courts.  I am 
quite  too  hale  and  hearty  to  venture  toward  the 
Bench  with  a physician’s  certificate  testifying 
of  chronic  maladies  aggravated  by  long-con- 
tinued sitting  and  close  mental  application ; I 
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paper,  “partly  in  writing  and  partly  in  print, ” 
which  I perceived  at  once  was  an  invitation  to 
the  same  judicial  matinee  to  which  I was  making 
my  way.  In  the  desperate  effort  to  extract  an 
idea  out  of  this  cabalistic  scroll  at  all  hazards, 
he  was  perusing  it  upside  down,  with  occasional 
references  to  the  blank  side,  and  having  just 
about  touched  bottom  in  his  bewilderment,  ho 
caught  my  arm  as  I passed,  and  arrested  me 
with  the  question, 

“Mein  freund,  wo  ist  der  Shuperior  Court?” 
I pointed  to  the  shrine  of  justice  thus  desig- 
nated, and  we  went  up  the  steps  together.  Just 
as  we  entered  the  court-room,  the  stentorian 
voice  of  the  clerk  pronounced  the  name  of 
divined  the  secret  by  which  all  South  Street  “Hans  Kraut, **  whereupon  my  new  acquaint- 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  while  grumbling  with  united  anee  responded,  with  such  consciousness  of  per- 
voice  about  the  delays  of  the  law  and  the  lawyers,  sonal  identity  and  proprietorship  of  that  mono- 
and  the  degeneracy  of  modem  juries,  quietly  syllabic  appellation  expressed  in  his  tone,  as  to 
shirk  the  work  and  leave  it,  like  the  voting  at  startle  the  whole  assembly,  and  raise  the  eyes 
primary  elections,  and  other  disagreeable  items  of  the  Chief  Justice  himself  underneath  their 
of  the  whole  duty  of  a New  Yorker,  to  be  done  shaggy  brows. 

by  less  reputable  proxies,  rather  than  do  it  them-  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  first  turn  of  the 
selves.  wheel  brought  out  Kraut’s  name  and  mine  in 

Well ! there  is  a popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  close  juxtaposition.  We  took  our  seats  in  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  somebody  must  serve.  It  is  jury-box  together,  and  on  adjoining  chairs, 
light  work  nowadays  compared  with  those  good  Kraut  was  evidently  in  an  atmosphere  of  nov- 
old  times,  somewhere  about  the  date  of  the  elty.  It  was  his  first  appearance  on  that  stage, 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  when  every  man  on  the  pan-  and  he  was  so  desirous  of  administering  justice 
el  was  responsible  for  the  justice  of  his  verdict  with  vigor  and  promptness,  that  he  was  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  property  if  not  of  his  life,  restrained  by  lack  of  opportunity  from  rendering 
Those  were  the  times  that  tried  the  souls  of 
jurors  as  well  as  the  issues  joined  between  the 
parties  litigant.  Just  think  of  having  to  hang 
for  the  fatal  mistake  of  having  made  an  honest 
woman  of  Mrs.  Box,  when  a verdict  the  other 
way  would  have  sent  her  reputation  into  the 
limbo  of  lost  characters ; or  of  being  mulct  in  a his  chair  with  the  gravity  of  a Lord  Chancellor, 
cool  five  thousand  for  conspiring  with  eleven  and  looked  as  wise  as  an  owl. 
other  men  to  make  Twist,  the  Wall  Street  bro-  It  was  the  simplest  sort  of  case.  The  ploint- 
ker,  pay  his  note  like  an  honest  debt,  when  in  iff  was  a merchant,  w'ho  had  sold  the  defend- 
fact  it  had  been  shaved,  nt  first  hand,  at  the  ant  goods  and  taken  his  note.  Tho  defendant 
unprincipled  rate  of  three  per  cent,  a month  1 kept  tho  goods,  but  did  not  keep  his  promise 
But  all  this  is  digression,  and  by  way  of  intro-  to  pay.  Then  the  plaintiff  sued;  whereupon 
duction  to  the  personal  reminiscence  foreshad-  the  defendant  set  up  a variety  of  very  Bubstan- 
owed  in  the  title  to  these  paragraphs.  Am  I tial  reasons  why  ho  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
suspected  by  this  time  of  being  myself  the  gen-  pay.  What  they  were  I forget,  but  they  amount- 
tleman  there  announced  to  the  public  ? By  no  ed  all  together  to  precisely  nothing.  Ilis  coun- 
means ; I have  a hero  in  waiting,  and  he  shall  Bel  offered  to  prove  a variety  of  facts,  which  had 
be  forthcoming  without  further  preliminary.  nothing  more  to  do  with  tho  case  than  tho  Prov- 
The  last  timo  I was  captured  on  the  coast  of  erbs  of  Solomon,  so  he  carao  very  soon  to  the 
Nisi  Priusj  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  end  of  his  brief.  There  w*as  something  which 
year,  just  as  I was  making  my  way  toward  that  the  judge  thought  must  go  to  the  jury,  and  ac- 
dingy  receptacle  of  public  servants,  in  the  north-  cordingly  that  something,  whatever  it  was,  went 
east  corner  of  the  Park,  which  serves  in  the  t<yhe  jury,  and  the  jury  went  to  their  room, 
double  capacity  of  engine-house  and  court-  Kraut  marched  into  the  jury-room  with  head 
house,  I encountered,  in  the  middle  of  the  path  erect,  and  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  dilated.  He 
leading  thither  from  the  Hail  of  Records,  a felt  now  that  ho  was  in  power.  He  seated  him- 
inass  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  solid  self  for  a second  incubation  on  this  very  small 
Dutchman,  surmounted  by  a very  striking  but  egg,  as  it  appeared  to  the  two-and-twenty  eyes 
not  very  prepossessing  physiognomy,  screwed  which  surveyed  it  in  company  with  his  two. 
up  from  its  ordinary  level  of  stupidity  to  an  His  colleagues  supposed  the  jury  unanimous, 
indefinable  point  of  curiosity  and  perplexity,  but,  for  form’s  sake,  the  inquiry  was  put  to  each 
A glance  revealed  tho  cause  of  the  dilemma,  man,  “For  whom  do  you  find?”  and,  as  regn- 
Meinhcrr  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  decipher  larly  os  put,  came  the  response,  “ For  plaintiff,  ” 
the  import  of  one  of  those  familiar  strips  of  blue  until  it  lighted  upon  Kraut,  who,  to  every  body’s 


a verdict,  instanter , in  every  case  on  the  calen- 
dar, before  the  first  one  had  actually  been  called 
on.  When  this  was  called  and  fairly  launched, 
and  Court,  counsel,  and  witnesses  had  taken  one 
another  by  tho  ears,  after  the  fashion  of  legal 
proceedings  in  general,  Kraut  settled  himself  in 


can  not  plead  or  personate  that  melancholy  and 
incurable  deafness  of  which,  on  the  first  day  of 
every  term,  there  are  so  many  sad  examples ; I 
hold  no  commission  in  any  brigade,  light  or 
heavy,  to  compel  my  service  on  parade  when  I 
ought  to  be  in  court ; I run  with  no  engine ; I 
respect  the  Christian  Sabbath,  so  that  Saturday 
brings  with  it  no  special  exemption ; I am  Prot- 
estant and  Presbyteriun,  so  that  neither  Ash 
Wednesday  nor  any  saint’s  day,  feast  or  fast, 
movable  or  immovable,  ever  affords  me  a re- 
ligious respite;  I have  no  friend  at  court,  in 
the  shape  of  judge  or  counsel,  to  reprieve  me  for 
a week  at  a time,  or  commute  my  term  from 
the  full  fortnight  to  a half  hour ; nor  have  I yet 
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consternation,  squared  off  with  the  unexpected 
answer, 

“ I finds  vor  der  tefendant !” 

I suggested  that  Mr.  Kraut  was  laboring 
under  a misapprehension  of  terms,  and  meant 
“plaintiff,”  but,  der  teufle  a bit,  he  meant  what 
he  said,  and  said  it  again  with  an  emphasis 
which  made  the  officer  look  in  at  the  door,  un- 
der the  supposition  that  we  had  agreed  and  were 
shouting  for  deliverance. 

There  was  evidently  a screw  loose  somewhere. 
Kraut  must  be  managed,  or  we  were  in  for  a 
night  session.  I thought  I would  try  the  effect 
of  a little  persuasion,  and  edging  him  off  into  a 
corner,  I expressed  my  surprise  that  a gentle- 
man of  such  evident  intelligence  and  sagacity  as 
himself  should  hesitate  in  so  plain  a case.  I 
reviewed  the  whole  testimony,  and  tried  to  ham- 
mer into  his  thick  head  the  rudiments  of  the 
controversy,  and  convince  him  of  his  error.  He 
heard  me  very  complacently  to  the  end,  and 
then  said: 

“Yer  gut — ver  gut;  but  tell  me  this  von 
ting:  Vas  not  dat  der,  vat  you  call  der  plaint- 
iff, this  man  who  hat  der  gold-top  cane  ?” 

* i Yes,”  said  I,  “of  course  that  was  the  plaint- 
iff.” 

“Ver  gut;  then  I finds  against  der  plaint- 
iff.” 

There  was  a twinkle  in  Kraut’s  eye,  and  a 
twitch  in  his  chin,  which  revealed  the  secret  of 
his  finding.  The  gold  top  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  verdict.  The  plaintiff,  like  “ the  engineer 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,”  was  to  be  impaled 
on  the  head  of  his  own  cane,  and  beaten  with 
his  only  weapon  of  defense.  Kraut  was  im- 
movable. He  had  seen  enough  of  gold-sticks-in- 
waiting  in  his  native  land,  and  had  evidently  no 
intention  of  signalizing  his  first  experience  as  a 
juror  on  the  soil  of  freedom  by  a verdict  in  fa- 
vor of  a party  bearing  so  unmistakable  a badge 
of  aristocracy.  Expostulation  was  useless  ; ar- 
gument worse  than  useless.  Kraut  was  a gen- 
uine friend  of  the  people ; a Democrat  not  to  be 
bribed  or  lured  from  the  straight  path  of  equal 
rights  by  a thousand  gold-topped  canes.  He 
was  as  firm  as  a rock.  I spiked  my  battery  of 
proofs  at  once,  and  tried  a chance  shot  of  lighter 
calibre. 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Kraut,  plaintiffs  with  gold- 
headed canes  ought  to  be  discouraged ; but,  my 
dear  Sir,  are  you  quite  sure  that  in  this  case  the 
plaintiff’s  cane  was  really  gold-headed?  He 
sat  very  near  me,  and,  as  far  as  I could  see,  it 
was  only  washed  with  gilt,  and  that  of  very  poor 
quality.  In  fact,  I will  bet  you  fifty  dollars  to 
one  it  was  only  brass.” 

“ So  /”  exclaimed  Kraut,  throwing  into  these 
expressive  two  letters — half  interrogatory,  half 
exclamation — all  the  surprise  of  which  they  are 
the  vehicle  for  every  Dutchman,  high  or  low. 
“ So  ! dat  machts  a difference.”  ( After  a pause) 
“Well,  if  der  cane  is  gold-headed,  I finds  vor 
der  tefendant ; if  der  cane  is  brass,  I finds  vor 
der  plaintiff.” 

“Do  you  take  the  bet?”  I quietly  asked. 


But  Kraut  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
risk  his  dollar,  and  expressing  himself  as  per- 
fectly willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  other 
jurymen,  I immediately  propounded  to  them 
the  important  question  upon  which  depended 
the  fortunes  of  the  litigants.  There  was  the 
most  surprising  unanimity  of  opinion.  Strange 
to  say,  every  man  of  the  ten  had  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cane  his  special  study,  and  there  was 
not  a dissenting  voice.  The  top  was  brass,  and 
the  poorest  brass,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it ; 
we  agreed  in  less  than  three  minutes,  and  re- 
turning to  the  court-room  recorded  our  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  who,  alarmed  by  our 
unexpectedly  long  absence,  had  begun  to  imag- 
ine that  he  was  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of 
justice  himself,  instead  of  assisting  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  adversary. 

Kraut’s  eye  was  on  the  cane  from  the  mo- 
ment of  our  re-entiy.  A small  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion gathered  on  the  horizon  of  his  Dutch  face 
at  his  first  glance,  and  deepened  into  certainty 
as  he  concentrated  all  his  energies  on  that  sin- 
gle focal  point,  the  yellow  top.  The  plaintiff 
laid  it  down  on  the  tabic  while  he  paid  the  jury. 
Kraut  stepped  forward  and  took  it  up.  He  gave 
one  despairing  and  disgusted  look  at  its  un- 
mistakable, genuine,  California  brilliancy,  and 
then  laid  it  down  very  gently,  with  the  air  of 
a man  profoundly  conscious  of  the  great  truth 
that  there  is  one  thing  worse  than  being  hum- 
bugged— and  that  is,  to  acknowledge  it. 

Just  then  the  court  adjourned. 


The  next  day  Kraut  was  drawn  on  the  jury, 
but  I escaped.  That  jury  was  out  five  hours, 
and  then  came  in,  reporting  that  they  stood 
eleven  to  one  and  couldn’t  agree.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  disagreeing  mem- 
ber. Kraut  was  having  his  revenge.  So,  too, 
during  the  entire  week.  Every  jury  in  which 
this  worthy  enemy  of  the  aristocracy  figured  was 
sure  to  disagree,  or  else  Kraut  would  come  in 
as  foreman,  with  flying  colors,  and  announce 
the  verdict  with  an  air  of  triumph,  which  dis- 
closed the  dragooning  process  to  which,  in  the 
retirement  of  the  jury-room,  he  had  subjected 
his  eleven  comrades. 

I was  not  particularly  sorry  when  the  revolv- 
ing wheel  once  more  turned  out  Kraut  and  my- 
self together.  We  took  the  same  chairs  in  which 
we  had  been  neighbors  before,  but  there  was  a 
sourness  about  Kraut’s  expression  which  gave 
token  of  rather  unneighborly  feelings,  and  I 
thought  I detected  symptoms  of  anticipated 
conquest  lurking  in  every  feature  of  his  broad 
face. 

What  this  trial  was  about  I can  not  precisely 
recollect.  It  was  a commercial  case,  and  there 
was  a great  deal  of  evidence  about  invoices, 
bills  of  lading,  stowage  on  deck  or  under  deek, 
and  other  nautical  matters  as  to  all  which  it 
was  very  clear  that  Kraut  was  immediately  en- 
veloped in  the  densest  sort  of  fog ; and,  over- 
powered by  the  combined  effects  of  litigation 
and  lager  beer,  his  head  dropped  forward,  and 
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he  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  trial,  in  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility. 

When  we  got  into  the  jury-room,  however, 
Kraut  was  wide  awake  again,  and  ready  for  ac- 
tion. There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  and  for  a short  time  there 
was  a prospect  of  disagreement  without  refer- 
ence to  his  inclination.  Gradually  the  oppos- 
ing views  of  the  jurors  were  harmonized,  and, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  we  were  a unit,  Kraut 
only  excepted.  He  had  kept  quiet  during  the 
debate,  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  there 
was  an  era  of  good  feeling  among  his  colleagues, 
he  threw  in  the  apple  of  discord  in  the  shape  of 
his  customary  dissent  to  the  proposed  verdict. 
Three  or  four  of  the  jurors  immediately  caved 
in,  and  there  was  a Kraut  faction  at  once ; 
the  more  enterprising  men  of  the  majority 
“ tackled”  the  Krauts  without  loss  of  time,  and 
a very  promising  quarrel  was  the  speedy  re- 
sult. 

I extricated  myself  from  the  group,  and  tak- 
ing my  chair  to  the  window,  which  overlooked 
the  Park,  with  a prospect  by  no  means  unpleas- 
ing, even  in  mid-winter,  appropriated  the  only 
other  vacant  seat  for  my  more  complete  accom- 
modation, then  drew  from  my  pocket  a very  en- 
tertaining volume,  selected  with  great  care  in 
anticipation  of  this  duress,  to  which  I had  looked 
forward  ever  since  my  last  experience  in  the 
same  room,  and  lighting  a capital  cigar,  de- 
voted myself  with  philosophic  ardor  to  both  these 
sources  of  consolation.  As  I read  and  smoked 
I could  perceive  that  the  diversion  in  favor  of 
Kraut  was  soon  overcome,  and  that  the  desert- 
ers to  his  standard  had  betrayed  him,  so  that 
he  was  left  alone  in  his  glory  again,  and  occu- 
pied his  familiar  position  of  one  out  of  a dozen. 
The  ten  tried  him  apparently  by  turns,  and  ex- 
hausted upon  him  every  thing  conceivable  in 
the  way  of  argument,  entreaty,  and  vitupera- 
tion, but  he  stood  his  ground,  and  by  the  time 
I had  turned  over  the  thirtieth  page  of  my  book, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  my  third  cigar, 
he  had  silenced  them  all,  and  remained  firmly 
intrenched  in  bis  obstinacy.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  all  subsided  into  sulkiness,  and 
the  interruption  to  my  quiet  enjoyments  was  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.  So  I sat,  enveloped 
in  smoke,  and  endeavoring,  as  far  as  I could, 
to  reflect,  in  the  perfect  serenity  of  my  counte- 
nance, the  pleasing  impressions  of  my  author. 
The  third  cigar  being  reduced  to  ashes,  I sup- 
plied its  place  by  a fourth  ; aud  when  that,  too, 
had  passed  into  vapor,  its  successor  made  an 
immediate  appearance,  and  I puffed  on  with  the 
gravity  of  a Grand  Vizier. 

The  seventh  cigar — and  my  train  began  to 
carry  fire.  I was  in  the  midst  of  a graphic  nar- 
rative, and  really  qnite  oblivious  of  all  my  act- 
ual surroundings,  when  I heard  a sort  of  sup- 
pressed cough  by  my  shoulder,  and  looking  up 
there  stood  Kraut,  as  ugly  as  ever,  but  with  pre- 
monitions of  defeat  unmistakably  settling  over 
his  fat  face.  I looked  at  him  as  though  he 
were  so  much  blank  space  or  choir-back ; and 


the  shadow  of  coming  submission  fell  still  deep- 
er over  his  features. 

“Meinherr,”  said  he,  at  last,  “how  many 
cigars  have  you  got  mit  you  ?” 

“About  three  dozen,”  said  I,  knocking  off 
the  ashes  of  No.  7 with  my  little  finger,  as  I 
drew  it  from  my  lips  to  communicate  this  item 
of  statistics. 

“And — yon — mean — to  stay  out  here — till 
you  smoke  them  all  ?”  asked  Kraut,  his  fears 
aiding  his  English. 

“Certainly,”  said  I,  and  I gave  a long  and* 
strong  puff,  corroborative  of  the  assertion,  and 
resumed  my  devotion  to  my  author. 

Kraut  fell  back.  He  fired  one  or  two  guns 
in  the  way  of  Dutch  oaths  and  expletives,  but  it 
was  evident  he  was  in  full  retreat.  There  was 
presently  a renewed  buzzing  of  voices ; and  by- 
and-by  a bustling  little  Irishman,  who  had  been 
manifesting  great  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  sup- 
per, came  to  me,  with  triumph  beaming  in  both 
eyes,  and  the  intelligence  that  “ Misther  Kraat 
was  agreeable,  and  that  I was  just  wanted  to 
sign  the  saaled  verdict.” 

The  sealed  verdict  was  signed.  We  had 
been  out  just  three  hours ; and  as  the  officer 
unlocked  the  door  and  restored  ns  to  freedom, 
his  face  wore  an  expression  of  mingled  satis- 
faction and  surprise.  It  was  just  dusk;  and 
though  he  looked  hard  at  Kraut,  the  latter  kept 
his  counsel,  and  his  countenance  too,  and  no- 
thing betrayed  him  as  having  been  smoked  into 
that  verdict ! 


From  that  night  Kraut  evidently  regarded 
me  with  respect,  and,  had  wo  chanced  to  sit 
every  day  on  the  same  cause,  would  doubtless 
have  exhibited  more  discretion  than  valor  in  op- 
posing my  opinions.  But  w'e  were  not  brought 
together  again  until  the  last  day  of  the  Term. 
On  that  day  a cause  was  called,  in  w'hich  one 
of  our  leading  Insurance  Companies  was  defend- 
ant. The  plaintiff  was  a retail  dealer  some- 
where in  the  Boweiy  or  Chatham  Street,  and 
had  been  burned  out  with  a total  loss  of  all  his 
stock,  books,  and  fixtures.  The  fire  had  made 
a clean  sweep.  He  had  a policy  of  insurance 
for  some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  he 
claimed  to  recover  the  whole  amount.  Kraut 
and  I once  more  took  the  old  seats — this  time 
with  very  friendly  greetings.  He  looked  upon 
me  as  twice  his  conqueror — once  by  stratagem 
and  once  by  blockade — and  his  salutation  was 
very  deferential.  I felt  that  I could  afford  to 
be  civil,  and  that  I might  make  him  a useful 
ally,  in  case  of  a dead  lock  in  the  jury  on  the 
impending  trial.  The  case  proceeded,  and  the 
plaintiff  disclosed  a very  plain  state  of  facts. 
There  had  been  a fire,  and  he  had  lost  even* 
thing,  and  proved  his  loss  to  a penny.  His 
principal  witness  was  his  mother,  who  had  been 
the  woman-of-all-work  in  the  concern,  and  who 
was  as  indefatigable  at  swearing  as  she  could 
ever  have  been  at  scrubbing  or  sweeping.  The 
company  made  a faint  attempt  to  prove  some 
fraud  in  the  matter,  but  their  counsel  made 
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small  progress,  and  gained  no  sympathy  with 
the  court  or  jury. 

Just  as  the  testimony  was  closing,  the  plaint- 
iff’s lawyer  recalled  the  mother  to  the  witness- 
stand,  for  the  purpose  of  clinching  some  loose 
item  of  evidence.  She  made  the  desired  ex- 
planation, and  was  just  quitting  the  stand,  when 
Kraut,  who  had  been  moving  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  suddenly  darted  a side-look  at  the  woman 
from  underneath  his  bristling  eyebrows,  and, 
without  preliminary,  jerked  out  the  question  : 

, “Yen  you  and  your  son  set  fire  to  der  store, 
didn’t  you  put  der  goods  into  baskets  and  put 
dem  into  der  cellar,  before  you  set  fire  to  der 
store  ?” 

Witness  ( highly  excited).  “When  we  set  fire 
to  the  store ! We  didn’t  set  fire  to  the  store.” 

Kkaut  (very  deliberately).  “Didn’t  you  put 
der  goods  into  baskets  and  put  dem  into  the 
cellar,  ven  you  set  fire  to  der  store  ?” 

Witneb8.  “No.” 

But,  in  the  wave  of  sound  on  which  that 
monosyllable  of  denial  floated  to  the  ears  of 
Court,  counsel,  and  jury,  there  was  a tremulous 
under-current  which  woke  suspicion — just  a 
throb  of  conscience  in  the  tone  of  the  voice 
which  startled  inquiry  and  was  the  key  note  of 
detection ; and  when  Kraut  doggedly  followed 
up  his  attack  with  a third  question,  run  in  the 
same  mould,  “Ven  you  and  your  son  set  fire 
to  der  store,”  etc.,  the  woman  fairly  “ broke 
up,”  and  the  company’s  counsel,  taking  instant 
advantage  of  the  breach,  pressed  in  with  a whole 
platoon  of  cross-questions,  until  the  real  fraud, 
as  foreshadowed  in  Kraut’s  interrogatories,  was 
fully  exposed,  and  the  plaintiff  driven  out  of 
court  at  the  point  of  a verdict  against  him  ren- 
dered by  the  jury  without  leaving  their  seats. 

Kraut  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company — the  lawyers,  whom  he 
had  helped  to  an  unexpected  success — even  the 
judge,  usually  indifferent  to  all  the  fortunes  of 
legal  warfare — complimented  and  thanked  him. 
I really  began  to  think  I had  done  him  some 
injustice  myself,  and  as  the  crowd  in  the  court- 
room was  dispersing,  I said  to  him, 

“Well,  Mr.  Kraut,  you  have  done  the  state 
some  service  to-day.”  Kraut  grinned  acqui- 
escence. ‘ 4 By- the- way, ” I continued,  “do  tell 
me,  as  we  are  about  to  part,  how  you  happened 
to  ask  that  question  ?” 

Kraut  was  intoxicated  with  success ; and  in 
success,  as  in  wine,  indiscretion  is  the  ally  of 
truth.  He  could  not  keep  his  secret.  Ho  took 
me  by  the  button-hole,  and  drawing  me  into  a 
ooraer  of  the  room,  behind  the  clerk’s  desk, 

“Vy,  mein  fireund,  you  see,  dat  is  the  very 
>fay  that  Brom  and  I got  our  insurance  vrom 
der  Vcnix.” 

“From  the  Venix?” 

“ Yes,  from  der  Venix  Company.” 

“Oh!”  said  I,  “you  cheated  the  Phoenix 
Company,  and  succeeded,  precisely  as  these 
people  tried  to  cheat  the  Jefferson,  and  failed!” 

“ Sheat !”  said  Kraut,  “ der  was  no  shearing, 
for  they  never  found  it  out,  and — ” 


I suppose  there  was  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  my  face  which  Kraut  rightly  inter- 
preted as  “notice  to  quit,”  for  he  never  finish- 
ed his  sentence,  but  mode  a precipitate  exit 
from  the  court-room,  and  was  lost,  in  less  than 
a minute,  in  the  departing  crowd. 

I strolled  over  to  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Jurors,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Kraut’s  name  very  summarily  expunged 
from  his  lists;  and  I am  quite  sure  that,  in 
whatever  other  capacity  my  hero  may  have  since 
been  called  upon  to  serve  his  country,  he  has 
never  figured  a second  time  as  a “ Gentleman  of 
the  Jury.” 

HOUSE-SPIDERS: 

THEIR  HABITS  AND  ASTONISHING  FEATS. 
BY  ASA  FITCH,  H.D. 

FEW  objects  which  we  meet  with  in  nature 
are  more  repulsive  to  people  generally  than 
spiders.  This  arises  probably  from  the  idea 
which  is  so  widely  prevalent,  that  their  bite  is 
poisonous,  and  from  the  frightful  stories  which 
every  one  has  heard  of  the  tarentula  and  the  ef- 
fects of  its  wound — stories  which  are  now  known 
to  be  mostly  fabulous,  the  bite  of  this  animal 
being  not  a whit  more  painful  and  dangerous 
than  the  sting  of  a wasp.  To  a person  ac- 
quainted with  spiders  and  their  habits  nothing 
appears  more  ridiculous  than  the  alarm  and 
trepidation  which  some  of  the  weaker  sex,  in 
particular,  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  on  sud- 
denly finding  themselves  in  proximity  with  one 
of  these  creatures.  Although  some  of  the  large 
species,  which  occur  in  tropical  climates,  may 
be  dangerous,  certain  it  is  that  we  have  no  ani- 
mal of  this  kind  in  our  own  country  which  need 
occasion  the  slightest  fear.  Though  their  bite 
is  venomous,  it  is  fatal  only  to  insects  and  other 
animals  of  a similar  diminutive  size.  The 
quantity  of  their  poison  is  so  minute  that  it 
can  do  no  harm  whatever  to  a person  who  is  in 
ordinary  health.  The  utmost  that  can  be  justly 
said  in  their  disparagement  is,  that  two  or  three 
of  the  larger  species,  which  are  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  in  our  meadows,  may,  in  the  hottest 
period  of  the  year,  be  able  to  inflict  a wound 
which,  in  a feeble  person  of  irritable  habits, 
'or  a young,  tender  child,  may  be  painful,  and 
cause  a slight  inflammation  of  the  spot  for  a 
few  days. 

It  will  bo  a service  to  disabuse  the  public  of 
the  repugnance  and  antipathy  which  is  now  felt 
toward  this  class  of  creatures,  whereby  those 
frights  and  fears,  which  they  so  frequently  ex- 
cite, will  cease.  Nothing  can  tend  more  ef- 
fectually to  such  a result  than  an  acquaintance 
with  their  economy  and  habits.  When  we  come 
to  observe  the  agility  of  their  motions,  the  curi- 
ous artifices  to  which  they  resort  to  capture  their 
prey,  the  adroitness,  sagacity,  and  heroism  winch 
they  display,  the  skill  with  which  they  place 
their  webs,  and  the  beautiful  symmetry  with 
which  these  are  woven,  our  disgust  will  be 
changed  to  admiration.  We  are  constrained 
to  esteem  and  love  the  delicate  little  object 
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which  perform  such  curious,  such  surprising 
feats. 

Especially  important  is  it  that  we  be  cor- 
rectly informed  and  intelligent  with  regard  to 
those  spiders  which  occur  in  our  dwellings. 
The  Creator  has  evidently  placed  them  in  this 
situation  to  capture  and  destroy  flies  and  other 
insects  which  are  annoying  to  us.  And  if  tidy 
housewifery  requires,  as  it  often  does,  that  the 
broom  should  ruthlessly  demolish  the  webs  which 
they  construct,  it  w ill  be  with  a feeling  of  re- 
gret rather  than  satisfaction  that  the  chamber- 
maid performs  this  duty,  when  she  is  aware  of 
the  true  character  and  habits  of  these  interest- 
ing little  creatures. 

In  our  dwellings  in  the  United  States  we 
have  two  kinds  of  spiders  which  are  quite  com- 
mon. Though  some  other  kinds  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  our  houses,  these  are  found 
much  more  frequently,  and  occur  in  almost  ev- 
ery house  in  the  country.  These  two  spiders 
differ  greatly  in  their  habits  and  the  situations 
which  they  occupy.  They  thus  find  ample  ac- 
commodations in  our  houses  without  at  all  in- 
terfering with  each  other. 

The  more  common  of  these  spiders,  and  the 
one  which  is  oftenest  noticed,  may  appropriately 
be  designated  the  hunting  house-spider.  It  is 
scientifically  named  Attus  familiaris  by  the  late- 
ly-deceased Professor  N.  M.  Hentz,  in  his  valu- 
able series  of  papers  describing  the  spiders  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  the  Boston  “Journal 
of  Natural  History.”  It  is  rather  less  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  an  ash-gray  color, 
from  the  short  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed. 
Its  body  is  oval  and  blackish,  with  a broad  whit- 
ish figure  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  which 
figure  is  wavy  or  festooned,  as  it  were,  out- 
wardly  along  each  side,  where  it  is  also  of  a 
more  pure  white  than  along  its  middle.  This 
spider  does  not  build  a web,  but  resides  in  crev- 
ices in  the  walls,  in  cracks  around  the  window- 
sashes,  or  between  the  clap-boards,  and  in  sim- 
ilar situations.  It  runs  over  the  floor  or  along 
the  walls  of  a room  with  much  agility,  often 
giving  slight  leaps  as  it  advances.  But  the  in- 
stant it  discovers  a fly  all  its  ordinary  move- 
ments are  changed.  It  keeps  its  head  turned 
toward  the  fly,  whichever  way  the  latter  walks. 
Its  eyes  are  riveted  upon  its  prey,  every  motion 
of  which  is  intently  watched.  It  now  hurries 
rapidly  toward  it,  and  it  anon  moderates  its 
pace  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
As  it  draws  nearer  it  becomes  more  cautious, 
more  still  and  composed,  and  now  it  glides  along 
silently  and  imperceptibly  toward  its  unsuspi- 
cious victim.  The  spider  at  this  stage  of  its 
proceedings  appears  to  be  perfectly  motionless ; 
not  the  slightest  tremor  can  be  discerned  in 
any  of  its  limbs ; and  yet  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  fly  is  perceived  to  be  gradually  dimin- 
ishing. At  length,  when  sufficiently  near,  with 
a sudden  spring  it  leaps  forward,  tiger-like,  and 
falls  upon  its  prey,  overwhelming  and  securing 
it  in  its  grasp.  No  cat  or  panther  can  vie  with 
this  little  creature  in  the  skill  and  adroitness 


with  which  it  stealthily  approaches  and  captures 
its  victim,  very  rarely  missing  its  aim. 

The  other  spider  to  which  we  have  allnded 
maybe  distinguished  as  the  web-building  house- 
spider.  It  is  named  Theridion  vubjare  by  Pro- 
fessor Hentz.  It  is  less  than  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  young  individuals  not 
half  this  size  are  frequently  met  with.  It  is 
quite  variable  in  its  color,  being  sometimes 
cream-white,  sometimes  darker,  of  a leaden 
gray  or  livid  brown,  and  tinged  at  times  with 
reddish,  particularly  upon  the  legs,  which  have 
rings  of  a darker  color.  It  may  be  recognized 
most  readily  by  two  or  three  very  crooked  or 
wavy  streaks  running  crosswise  upon  its  back. 
Although  this  little  spider  occurs  abroad,  in  gar- 
dens and  fields,  it  is  much  more  frequently  no- 
ticed in  houses  than  elsewhere.  It  spins  a 
web,  commonly  in  some  dark  corner,  where  it 
will  not  be  liable  to  be  observed  and  disturbed. 
And  this  spider  far  surpasses  the  preceding  one 
in  the  skill  and  ability  which  it  displays  in  con- 
quering and  disposing  of  its  prey.  Indeed  its 
proceedings  are  truly  wonderful.  When  ap- 
prised by  the  agitation  of  its  web  that  a fly  or 
other  insect  has  become  cntanglod  therein,  it 
darts  out  from  its  lurking-place,  and  cautiously 
approaches  tbe  captive ; and  if  it  discovers  from 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  prisoner  that  he 
will  be  apt  to  tear  himself  loose  and  make  his 
escape,  it  runs  up  to  him,  and  wTith  the  utmost 
activity  and  adroitness,  throw  s one  thread  after 
another  around  him,  using  its  hind-legs  to  place 
these  threads  so  that  they  will  most  effectually 
fetter  and  securely  involve  the  victim.  And 
when  he  is  thus  bound,  so  that  escape  becomes 
impossible,  that  bo  may  not  remain  for  hoars 
miserably  struggling  and  dying  a lingering  death, 
the  spider  seizes  one  of  his  feet  and  sinks  its 
fang  therein.  Though  this  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  an  excess  of  cruelty,  it  is  in  reality 
an  act  of  mercy  to  the  unfortunate  helpless  cap- 
tive, which  is,  by  the  venom  of  this  bite,  imme- 
diately stupefied  and  killed. 

Another  most  singular  habit  of  this  little  spi- 
der is  yet  to  bo  stated.  If  the  dead  victim  re- 
mained where  it  was  captured  in  the  web,  it 
would  probably  bo  a warning  to  other  insects 
not  to  approach  the  same  fatal  6pot.  The 
spider,  therefore,  before  repairing  the  damage 
which  the  web  has  received,  carries  its  prey 
away,  to  the  upper  part  of  its  nest,  w'hero  it  will 
be  concealed  from  view — as  the  nest  is  common- 
ly placed  upon  the  under  6ide  of  shelves,  the 
ceiling  of  rooms,  etc.  But,  in  many  coses,  the 
victim  is  so  large  and  heavy  that  the  spider  is 
unable  to  bear  it  off  by  main  strength.  It  here- 
upon resorts  to  on  artifice  little  inferior  to  the 
ropes  and  pulleys  of  a tackle  in  the  ease  and 
certainty  with  which  it  hoists  the  unwieldy 
burden  upward.  Attaching  one  of  its  cobweb 
threads  at  the  upper  part  of  its  nest,  it  Bpins  it 
downward,  carrying  it  under  the  body  to  be 
raised,  and  upward  again  to  the  top  of  its  nest, 
drawing  it  tight  as  it  fastens  it.  The  elasticity 
and  contraction  of  this  thread  elevate  the  body 
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a hairis-breadth  it  may  be.  Thread  after  thread 
is  spun  in  this  manner.  Thus  the  weight  is 
gradually  raised  upward  until  it  reaches  the 
height  desired,  the  spider  being  busily  occupied 
, sometimes  for  two  or  three  days  in  accomplish- 
ing this  work.  Professor  Hentz  states  that  he 
has  known  one  of  these  little  spiders  to  elevate, 
in  this  way,  one  of  our  large  ball-rolling  beetles 
( Coprobivs  /<eris),  whose  weight  is  at  least  eighty 
or  a hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  spi- 
der. Surprising  as  this  fact  is,  it  sinks  into  in- 
significance beside  one  which  I am  about  to  re- 
late, which  was  performed,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able, by  a spider  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  The  incident  is  so  marvelous, 
so  seemingly  impossible,  that  it  might  pass  for 
“a  snake  story,”  did  it  not  come  to  us  from  a 
source  which  precludes  all  doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity. It,  moreover,  coincides  in  so  many  re- 
spects with  the  known  habits  of  this  web-build- 
ing  house-spider  as  to  give  strong  additional 
confirmation  of  its  correctness. 

Among  several  items  of  interest,  respecting 
insects,  which  were  communicated  to  me  by 
different  persons  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
Albany,  was  the  following,  from  Honorable 
A.  B.  Dickinson  of  Corning,  who  himself  care- 
fully witnessed  the  phenomenon,  as  did  more 
than  a hundred  other  persons.  It  occurred  the 
past  summer,  in  the  store  of  Charles  Cook,  in 
the  village  of  Havanna  in  Chemung  county. 

An  ordinary-looking  spider  of  a dark  color, 
its  body  not  larger  than  that  of  a common 
house-fly,  had  taken  up  its  residence,  it  appears, 
on  the  under  side  of  a shelf  beneath  the  counter 
of  Mr.  Cook’s  6tore.  What  may  we  suppose 
was  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  this  little 
animal  on  discovering  a snake,  about  a foot  long, 
selecting  for  its  abode  the  floor  underneath,  only 
two  or  three  spans  distant  from  its  nest ! It  was 
a common  milk  snake,  which,  perhaps,  had  been 
brought  into  the  store  unseen  in  a quantity  of 
sawdust  with  which  the  floor  had  been  recently 
“carpeted.”  The  spider  was  well  aware,  no 
doubt,  that  it  would  inevitably  fall  a prey  to  this 
horrid  monster  the  first  time  it  should  incau- 
tiously venture  within  its  reach.  We  should 
expect  that  to  avoid  such  a frightful  doom  it 
would  forsake  its  present  abode,  and  seek  a more 
secure  retreat  elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  a brood  of  its  eggs  or  young  was  se- 
creted near  the  spot,  which  the  parent  foresaw 
would  fall  a prey  to  this  monster  if  they  were 
abandoned  by  their  natural  guardian  and  pro- 
tector. We  can  conceive  of  no  other  motive 
which  should  have  induced  the  spider  so  perti- 
naciously to  remain  and  defend  that  particular 
spot  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  own  life,  when 
Bhe  could  so  easily  have  fled  and  established  her- 
self in  some  secure  corner  elsewhere.  But  how, 
we  may  well  ask,  was  it  possible  for  such  a weak, 
tender  little  creature  to  combat  such  a powerful, 
mail-clad  gian  t ? What  power  had  she  to  do  any 
thing  which  could  subject  the  monster  to  even 
the  slightest  inconvenience  or  molestation  ? Her 


ordinary  resort,  that  of  fettering  and  binding  her 
victim  by  throwing  her  threads  of  cobweb  around 
it,  it  is  plain,  would  be  of  no  more  avail  here 
than  the  cords  upon  the  limbs  of  the  unshorn 
Sampson.  Aware  that  her  accustomed  mode 
of  attack  was  useless,  how  did  she  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  sagacity  requisite  for  devising 
another,  adapted  so  exactly  to  the  case  in  hand 
—one  depending  upon  the  structure  and  habits 
of  the  serpent  to  aid  in  rendering  it  successful  ? 
How  was  she  able  to  perceive  that  it  was  in  her 
power  to  wind  a loop  of  her  threads  around  this 
creature’s  throat,  despite  of  all  his  endeavors  to 
foil  her  in  this  work — a loop  of  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  him  securely,  notwithstanding  his  strug- 
gles and  writhings,  until  by  her  tackle-like  pow- 
er she  could  gradually  hoist  him  up  from  the 
floor,  thus  literally  hanging  him  by  the  neck 
until  he  was  dead  ? for  this  was  the  feat  which 
this  adroit  little  heroine  actually  performed — a 
feat  beside  which  all  the  fabled  exploits  of  Her- 
cules in  overpowering  lions  and  serpents  and 
dragons  sink  into  utter  insignificance!  And 
who  can  say  that,  in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  this  stupendous  achievement,  there  was  not 
forethought,  reasoning,  a careful  weighing  of 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  a clear  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  this  little  creature  that 
she  possessed  the  ability  to  accomplish  what  she 
undertook ; in  short,  an  exercise  of  faculties  of 
a much  higher  order  than  the  mere  instinct 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  guide  and  gov- 
ern these  lower  animals  in  their  movements  ? 

By  what  artifice  the  spider  was  able  in  the 
first  of  its  attack  to  accomplish  what  it  did,  we 
can  only  conjecture,  as  its  work  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  most  difficult  and  daring  part 
of  its  feat  had  been  performed.  When  first  seen, 
it  had  placed  a loop  around  the  neck  of  the  ser- 
pent, from  the  top  of  which  a single  thread  was 
carried  ^upward  and  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  shelf,  whereby  the  head  of  the  serpent 
was  drawn  up  about  two  inches  from  the  floor. 
The  snake  was  moving  around  and  around,  in- 
cessantly, in  a circle  as  large  as  the  length  of 
its  tether  would  allow — wholly  unable  to  get  its 
head  down  to  the  floor,  or  withdraw  it  from  the 
noose  ; while  the  heroic  little  spider,  exulting 
no  donbt  in  the  success  of  its  exploit,  which 
was  now  sure  beyond  a peradventure,  was  ever 
and  anon  passing  down  to  the  loop  and  up  to 
the  shelf,  adding  hereby  an  additional  strand 
to  the  thread,  each  of  which  new  strands  being 
tightly  drawn,  elevated  the  head  of  the  snake 
gradually  more  and  more. 

But  one  of  the  most  curious  and  skillful  parts 
of  its  performance  is  yet  untold.  When  it  was 
in  the  act  of  running  down  the  thread  to  the 
loop,  the  reader  will  perceive  it  was  possible  for 
the  snake,  by  turning  his  head  vertically  up- 
ward, to  snap  at  and  seize  the  spider  in  his  mouth. 
This  had  no  doubt  been  repeatedly  attempted 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  conflict ; but  instead  of 
catching  the  spider,  his  snakeship  hereby  had 
only  caught  himself  in  an  additional  trap.  The 
spider,  probably  by  watching  each  opportunity 
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when  the  month  of  the  snake  had  thns  been 
turned  toward  her,  adroitly,  with  her  hind-legs, 
as  when  throwing  a thread  around  a fly,  had 
thrown  one  thread  after  another  oyer  the  month 
of  the  snake,  so  that  he  was  now  perfectly  muz- 
zled, by  a series  of  threads  placed  over  it  vertical- 
ly, and  these  were  held  from  being  pushed  asun- 
der by  another  series  of  threads  placed  horizon- 
tally, as  my  informant  states  he  particularly  ob- 
served. No  muzzle  of  wire  or  wicker-work  for 
the  mouth  of  an  animal  could  be  woven  with 
more  artistic  regularity  and  perfection ; and  the 
snake  occasionally  making  a desperate  attempt 
to  open  his  mouth  could  merely  put  these 
threads  upon  a stretch. 

The  snake  continued  his  gyrations,  his  gait 
becoming  more  slow,  however,  from  weakness 
and  fatigue  ; and  the  spider  continued  to  move 
down  and  up  upon  the  cord,  gradually  shorten- 
ing it,  until  at  last,  when  drawn  upward  so  far 
that  only  two  or  three  inches  of  the  end  of  his 
tail  touched  the  floor,  the  snake  expired,  about 
six  days  after  he  was  first  discovered. 

A more  heroic  feat  than  that  which  this  little 
spider  performed  is  probably  nowhere  upon  rec- 
ord— a snake  a foot  in  length,  hung  by  a spi- 
der not  larger  than  a common  house-fly ! Truly, 
“ the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  is  the  battle 
to  the  strong!*1  And  this  phenomenon  may 
serve  to  indicate  to  us  that  the  intelligence  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the  humblest, 
feeblest  of  His  creatures,  is  ample  for  enabling 
them  to  triumph  in  any  emergency  in  which 
He  places  them,  if  they  but  exercise  the  facul- 
ties He  has  given  them.  It  is  only  the  sloth- 
ful, cowardly,  timorous,  that  fall,  and  they  fall 
not  so  much  before  their  enemies  as  before  their 
own  'supineness. 

A WOMAN’S  DREAM. 

I LOVE  you,  but  a sense  of  pain 
Is  in  my  heart  and  in  my  brain; 

Now,  when  your  voice  and  eyes  are  kind. 
May  I reveal  my  complex  mind? 

Though  I am  yours,  it  is  my  curse 
Some  ideal  passion  to  rehearse: 

I dream  of  one  that’s  not  like  you, 

Never  of  one  that’s  half  so  true. 

To  quell  these  yearnings,  vague  and  wild, 

I often  kneel  by  our  dear  child, 

In  still,  dark  nights  (you  are  asleep), 

And  hold  his  hands,  and  try  to  weep! 

I can  not  weep;  I can  not  pray — 

Why  grow  so  pale,  and  turn  away? 

Do  you  expect  to  hold  me  fast 
By  pretty  legends  in  the  past? 

It  is  a woman’s  province,  then, 

To  be  content  with  what  has  been? 

9 'To  wear  the  wreath  of  withered  flowers, 
That  crowned  her  in  the  bridal  hours? 

Still,  I am  yours:  this  idle  strife 
Stirs  but  the  surface  of  my  life : 

If  you  would  only  ask,  once  more, 

“How  goes  the  heart?”  or  at  the  door 
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Imploring  stand,  and  knock  again, 

I might  forget  this  sense  of  pain, 

And  down  Oblivion’s  sullen  stream 
Would  float  the  memory  of  my  dream! 


WOMAN’S  TEARS. 

“FT1EARS,  tears,  woman’s  tears!  Pshaw! 

-L  they’d  never  move  me  to  pity!  Why, 
Bob,  a woman  can  weep  tears  enough  to— well, 
to  blot  out  some  of  your  numerous  transgres- 
sions, and  never  feel  a heart-pang.  Woman’s 
tears!  why,  they’re  mere  crocodile  drops  I” 

“Hush,  Tom,  what  scandal!  I’m  perfectly 
shocked  at  such  daring  skepticism!  Why, 
didn’t  I see  you  nearly  fainting  at  the  opera 
scarce  a week  ago  because  pretty  Lillie  Dew- 
drop’s  blue  eyes  glistened  a moment  with  briny 
pearls  ?” 

“Briny  pearls!  Yes,  I did  whiten  a little, 
I’ll  acknowledge,  and  my  heart  beat  a pretty 
quick  tune  for  a minute  or  two,  for  fear  she 
would  go  off  into  hysterics,  and  then  what 
should  I have  done!  Imagine  it,  when  I so 
hate  a scene!  But  as  for  pitying  her,  little 
flirt — ” Words  failed,  and  he  placed  his  cigar 
again  between  his  lips,  which  would  have  curled 
had  it  not  been  there,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  with  an  expression  of  intense  disdain. 

“Well,  Tom,  to  silence  you  and  convince 
you  of  the  power  of  the  ‘crocodile  drops,’  as 
you  term  them,  I’ll  make  a confession ; now 
don’t  fall  asleep  till  I’ve  finished  and  I’ll  tell  it 
you,”  and  tossing  the  half-consumed  cigar  into 
the  fire  he  began : 

“When  I was  in  B studying  law,  some 

four  years  ago,  I had  a friend,  Frank  G , 

you’ve  heard  me  Bpeak  of  him,  a right  good 
fellow,  but  a little  too  susceptible.  Why,  I’ve 
known  him  break  his  heart  for — let  me  see — 
one,  two— yes,  five  ladies,  and  attempt  suicide 
for  two.  Yes,  he  was  altogether  too  suscepti- 
ble, inconveniently  so.  Well,  one  day  I was 
in  my  room  writing  busily — I worked  mighty 
hard  that  winter,  brought  on  a disease  of  the 
brain,  and  have  never  been  able  to  look  at  a 
law  paper  since  — what  in  thunder  are  you 
laughing  at,  Tom  ? As  I sat  there  on  a cold 
winter’s  day,  the  door  burst  open  and  in  rushed 

Frank  G . I knew  in  a moment  that  he 

was  in  love  again ; I saw  it  in  his  eye,  and  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  he  uttered  his  ‘Well, 
Bob;’  and  heaving  a sigh  I prepared  to  listen 
to  his  ravings  about  some  new  goddess  who 
had  enraptured  him.  I was  not  wrong;  he 
launched  forth  into  a rapturous  speech  express- 
ive of  the  beauty  and  worth  of  a certain  Eleanor 
Gray,  who  had  just  arrived  in  town  and  had  al- 
ready smitten  his  too-impressible  heart.  *0 
Bob!*  he  cried,  ‘she  is  beautiful!  so  queenly 
and  majestic,  with  such  dark,  rich  waves  of 
hair,  such  a noble  brow  and  scornful  mouth, 
with  its  curling  upper  lip;  but  her  eyes,  O Bob!’ 
He  sank  into  a chair,  utterly  unable  to  say 
more.  I could  not  refrain  from  reminding  him, 
laughingly,  of  certain  damsels,  both  dark  and 
I fair,  azure-eyed  and  with  orbs  like  night,  son- 
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ay,  raven,  and  chestnut-haired,  whose  praises  | 
he  had  spoken  in  by-gone  days.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet,  exclaiming,  * Bob,  Bob,  why  will  you 
remind  a fellow  of  heart-sorrows  he  is  trying  to 
forget?’  and  he  paced  the  room  impatiently, 
then  suddenly  cried,  ‘But  Bob,  you  must  see 
Eleanor  Gray ! She’s  staying  at  the  F Ho- 

tel, and  I’m  going  to  see  her  this  evening.  I'll 
drop  in  and  tell  you  about  it  ia  the  morning,’ 
and  he  left  me. 

“ I resumed  my  writing,  and  thought  no  more 
of  Eleanor  Gray.  In  fact,  I did  not  place  much 
faith  in  Frank’s  descriptions  of  his  lady  loves. 
Not  many  weeks  before,  after  listening  for  an 
hour  to  his  impassioned  dissertation  upon  the 
loveliness  of  a farmer’s  daughter,  a perfect 
Hebe  as  he  said,  a hidden  gem  which  ho  had 
discovered,  I promised  to  ride  with  him  to  see 
her.  So  we  went  off  in  a snow-storm,  rode 
some  miles,  and  reached  an  old  red  farm-house, 
within  which  dwelt  the  Hebe.  Hebfe ! why,  she 
certainly  weighed  two  hundred ! You  know 
how  I detest  a stout  woman.  Faugh  1 her  face 
looked  tike  a full  moon ! 

“But  Frank  was  right  for  once.  That 
evening,  when  I went  to  my  boarding-house, 

I found  all  the  gentlemen  talking  of  the  belle 
and  heiress,  Eleanor  Gray,  and  all  agreed  that 
she  was  very  beautiful,  very  proud,  and  very 
cold-hearted. 

“ ‘ Why,  ’ said  Harry  Marks,  a dashing  young 
fellow,  and  somewhat  of  an  oracle  among  us, 
‘I’ve  known  of  scores  whom  she  has  jilted. 
She  thinks  nothing  of  breaking  a heart.  Why, 
there  was  Charlie  Lee,  the  best-hearted  boy  you 
^ver  saw — only  nineteen.  She  led  him  on  by 
smiles  and  flattery  till  he  was  ready  to  die  for 
her ; and  so  he  did,  for  she  rejected  him  coldly 
and  cruelly  when  he  offered  her  his  hand,  and  it 
killed  him.  She  has  no  heart  herself ; if  she 
had,  I’d  try  to  break  it!’  and  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  us. 

“I  had  heard  enough  to  make  me  wish  for  a 
sight  of  this  cold  and  haughty  beauty.  I had  a 
plan  in  my  head  which  was  to  find  her  heart — 
I did  not  doubt  her  having  one — and  then  wound 
it,  not  break  it,  as  Harry  Marks  had  said,  but 
punish  her  for  her  many  flirtations. 

“ The  next  morning  Frank  G was  early  at 

my  room.  He  gave  me  a glowing  account  of  his 
call,  and  told  me  what  a sleepless  night  he  had 
passed,  thinking  of  Eleanor  Gray,  and  ended 
by  saying,  ‘ Oh,  Bob,  you  were  never  in  love, 
and  can  not  sympathize  with  me  now,  nor  know 
the  agony  of  hope  and  fear  in  my  heart.  Oh, 
Bob!  she  is  so  beautiful!*  and  he  bowed  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  sighed.  I should  have 
thought  him  really  in  love,  and  another  victim 
to  Eleanor  Gray’s  wiles,  had  I not  seen  him  in 
precisely  the  same  situation  several  times  before. 

“As  it  was,  I suppressed  a yawn,  and  said, 
‘Well,  Frank,  my  boy,  how  shall  I see  this 
wonderful  damsel  ?’ 

“ 4 Oh,  I forgot,  here  are  cards  for  a little  par- 
ty at  Mrs.  Monteith’s  this  evening.  She  is  to 
be  there,  Eleanor  Gray,  my  peerless  Eleanor ! 


Will  you  go  ?’  Without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  rushed  from  the  room. 

“Evening  came,  and  I found  myself  at  Mrs. 
Monteith’s.  Now,  Tom,  don’t  ask  me  to  describe 
Eleanor  Gray.  I can’t  do  it.  She  was  beauti- 
ful, beautiful  as  an  angel ; and  before  I had  con- 
versed with  her  ten  minutes,  I was  almost  ready 
to  fall  at  her  feet  with  her  other  worshipers. 
Her  eyes  were  her  chief  charm — large,  lustrous, 
dark,  beautiful  orbs,  flashing  at  times  with  such 
dazzling  light  they  almost  blinded  the  gazer. 
But  they  did  not  quite  blind  me,  though  at  times, 
when  they  flashed  a look  at  me,  I was  forced  to 
turn  my  head  away,  and  whisper  to  myself, 
‘Never  yield,  Bob,  you  have  a duty  to  per- 
form.’ 

“Days  passed  on.  Frank  G had  offered 

his  heart  and  hand  to  the  beauty,  been  rejected, 
procured  a bottle  of  laudanum,  which  still  re- 
mained untouched  in  his  room,  and  scores  of 
other  unfortunate  youths  were  dying  for  her, 
but  I was  still  safe.  The  brightest  glances  from 
her  eyes  fell  harmless  on  my  stony  heart,  which 
refused  to  be  softened,  even  by  the  beautiful 
waves  of  her  dark  hair.  But  I soon  made  a 
discovery,  Eleanor  Gray  loved  me.  I knew 
it ; never  mind  how.  I had  found  her  heart ; 
should  I break  it?  When  I entered  a room  where 
she  was,  her  eye  would  seek  mine  and  brighten 
as  it  met  them.  When  she  talked  with  me  it 
was  in  a gentle  tone,  and  I have  heard  her  voice 
tremble  when  she  sang  for  me,  and  seen  her 
cheek  flush,  and  her  silken  lashes  droop  when  I 
gazed  upon  her  face. 

“One  evening — a glorious  moonlight  evening 
— I was  walking  with  her  down  by  the  sea.  We 
were  talking  of  a soldier’s  life,  and  I had  been 
telling  her  stories  of  the  camp,  and  field,  and 
gallant  deeds  done  in  battle,  and  her  eye  kin- 
dled as  I talked,  and  she  cried,  ‘How  1 should 
love  to  be  a soldier’s  wife,  to  follow  him  to  bat- 
tle, and  to  watch,  if  even  from  afar,  as  he 
plunges  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  brave- 
ly strives  for  the  victory.  And  if  he  fall,  I 
could  not  weep  if  he  fell  fighting,  face  to  the 
foe,  but  thank  God  that  I had  been  his  wife, 
and  seen  him  die  a glorious  death.* 

“ ‘Oh  ! you  could  never  endure  the  hardships 
of  a soldier’s  wife,’  I said.  ‘Could  you  travel 
through  snow  and  ice,  or  over  the  hot  sand  of 
weary  deserts,  or  cross  stormy  oceans  V 

“ ‘Yes,  yes !’  she  cried,  ‘I  could  do  all  this 
and  more  with  one,  for  one  I love.’ 

“ I looked  down  into  her  eyes,  flashing  with 
enthusiasm,  and  said,  in  a low,  earnest  tone, 

“ ‘ With  one  you  love  ! Will  you  ever  love, 
Eleanor  Gray  ? Does  any  mortal  live  who  can 
obtain  that  priceless  gem,  your  love  ?’ 

“She  dropped  her  lashes  over  her  eyes — 
those  beautiful  eyes — for  a moment;  then,  look- 
ing up,  said, 

* * ‘ Can  you  doubt  my  power  of  loving  ? Yos, 
Robert,  I can  love.’ 

“ She  threw  one  glance  from  those  eyes,  and 
my  courage  faltered  ; but  I had  resolved,  and, 
laughing  a loud,  scornful  laugh,  I said, 
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44  4 Why,  what  a scene  we  are  having ! Pri- 
vate theatricals!  When  shall  we  perform  in 
public  V 

“I  thought  she  would  have  killed  me  with 
the  lightning  from  her  eye — uttered  bitter 
words  and  silenced  me  forever;  but  what  do 
you  think  she  did,  Tom  ? She  looked  me  full 
in  the  face,  and  in  the  moonlight  I saw  tears 
gather  in  her  eyes.  Slowly  they  gathered  there, 
and  she  did  not  wipe  them  away,  but  let  them 
fall  one  by  one.  The  light  in  those  bright  eyes 
was  softened.  She  looked  sadly,  reproachfully 
at  me,  and  I — well,  I fell  at  her  feet,  implored 
her  forgiveness,  told  her  I loved  her,  and  in  a 
minute  more  I was  kissing  those  very  tears 
away,  and  calling  her  my  own , for  she  had  prom- 
ised to  be  my  wife. 

44  So  you  see  women  can  weep  real  tears, 
Tom,  and  melt  a man’s  heart  with  them,  too !” 

44  4 But,  Bob,  where  is  Eleanor  Gray  now  ? 
Did  she  die  after  that  wonderful  effort  ?’ 

44  4 Why,  no,  Tom,  no — the  fact  is,  she  jilted 
me  in  a week.  But  what  did  you  make  me 
spoil  my  story  for  ? You’ll  never  believe  those 
were  real  tears  now!’ ” 


A DUEL  IN  RUSSIA. 

I LEAPED  from  the  carriage  glad  to  find  my- 
self once  more  in  St.  Petersburg.  I had 
been  absent  for  many  years,  laboring  at  my  pro- 
fession of  engineer  in  this  country ; but  at  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  a mania  for  em- 
ploying Americans,  I consented  to  revisit  Rus- 
sia for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad  which  was  projected  near 
the  Tartar  frontier.  I still  retained  many  pleas- 
ing recollections  of  my  first  residence  in  Rus- 
sia, and  counted  upon  meeting  some  of  my  old 
friends  on  my  return.  Having  seen  my  lug- 
gage safely  deposited  in  my  hotel,  I wandered 
at  hazard  into  the  street.  There  were  many 
things  to  recollect,  and  when  one  has  been  ab- 
sent from  a country  for  a long  time  there  is  a 
wonderful  pleasure  in  encountering  the  forms 
of  buildings  and  streets  once  so  familiar. 

I arrived  in  front  of  the  white  walls  of  a con- 
vent ; the  bells  were  ringing,  and  scarce  know- 
ing what  I did,  I entered  the  church.  The 
matins  were  ended.  The  early  sunlight  poured 
in  long  purple  rays  through  the  stained  win- 
dows, playing  upon  the  thick  clouds  of  incense 
that  rolled  along  the  roof,  and  on  the  golden 
images  that  shone  upon  the  altar.  As  I enter- 
ed, the  congregation  were  fast  issuing  from  the 
doors,  followed  by  a file  of  long  black  figures,  the 
nuns  of  the  adjoining  convent.  I remained  there 
alone,  for  a church  always  seems  to  me  more 
majestic  and  holy  in  solitude.  While  I was  lost 
in  a vague  reverie,  I heard  a faint  murmur  near 
me.  I turned  and  perceived  a monk  praying  in 
a corner  of  the  church . His  devotions  were  evi- 
dently at  an  end,  for  he  rose  from  his  prostrate 
position,  and  as  he  did  so  the  sunlight  struck  full 
upon  his  face.  We  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
few  seconds.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  recognized 
me,  for  ha  approached  me  hesitatingly. 


44  Ogden,  is  it  possible  it  is  you?” 

“None  other  than  myself,  my  dear  Gregory!” 

And  I greeted  heartily  my  old  friend  Archi- 
klaff,  with  whom  I had  contracted  the  closest 
intimacy  in  the  days  of  old. 

“But  what  means  this  garment?”  I con- 
tinued. 44  Where  did  you  get  that  starved,  pale 
countenance  ? I no  longer  recognize  the  gay 
and  dashing  hussar,  the  glory  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg balls.” 

The  monk  answered  only  by  a sigh  ; but  some 
hours  later,  when  we  were  together  in  his  cell, 
he  related  his  sad  story  to  me. 

44  After  you  departed  for  America,  my  dear 
Ogden,”  he  said,  “I  obtained  a furlough  from 
my  commanding  officer,  and  went  home.  I 
found  my  mother  very  weak  and  ill ; but  I could 
scarcely  recognize  my  young  brother,  so  much 
had  he  grown.  It  was  five  years  since  I had 
seen  him,  and  he  was  now  seventeen.  He  was 
truly  a splendid  young  fellow,  with  the  best 
disposition  in  the  world.  My  mother  wished  to 
keep  him  always  near  her;  he  was  the  only  one 
of  her  children  that  she  had  nursed,  and  that 
mysterious  link  of  maternity  bound  the  pair  to- 
gether. 

44  VetcbeslafF— that  was  my  brother’s  name — 
had  never  until  this  time  combated  his  mother’s 
desire  to  keep  him  at  home ; but  when  he  saw 
my  brilliant  uniform,  and  my  mustaches — when 
he  heard  me  speak  of  my  regiment,  my  gay 
companions,  the  theatre,  and  all  the  pleasures 
of  St.  Petersburg — he  forgot  the  wishes  of  his 
mother,  and  the  promises  he  had  made  her,  and 
never  ceased  supplicating  her  to  allow  him  to 
enter  the  service.  I joined  my  prayers  to  his, 
and  represented  to  my  mother  all  the  advantage.  * 
that  would  accrue  from  his  embracing  the  samta 
profession  as  myself.  I showed  her  how  we® 
would  prove  to  each  other  a mutual  support, 
and  finally  promised  never  to  part  from  Vetches- ' 
laff,  and  to  be  to  him  not  only  a brother  but  ax 
devoted  father. 

“After  many  long  discussions,  my  mother  toov  5 
me  aside  one  day  and  made  me  sit  by  her  side 
on  the  sofa. 

44  4 It  is  impossible  to  resist  your  entreaties 
any  longer/  she  said.  4 1 do  not  wish  that  my 
children  shall  ever  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
proach me  with  having  opposed  their  happiness. 
Take  Yetcheslaff  with  you,  but  my  consent  is 
not  unconditional.  You  know  not  with  what 
responsibilities  I charge  you.  If  I was  able  to 
travel  I would  accompany  you,  but  that,  unhap- 
pily, is  impossible.  After  all,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter, poor  old  woman  that  I am ! whether  I am 
separated  from  you  by  a hundred  versts  or  a hun- 
dred paces  ? I wdtald  only  embarrass  you,  al- 
though, as  you  know,  I am  not  one  of  those  ego- 
tistical mothers  who  wish  to  keep  their  children 
always  in  leading-strings,  no  matter  how  much 
it  may  annoy  them.  Listen  to  me,  then ! Vet- 
cheslaff  is  a mere  child ; he  does  not  know  even 
what  he  desires.  He  knows  neither  life  nor 
men.  But  you  have  experience  ; you  are  past 
the  peculiar  age  when  a man  is  scarce  account- 
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able  for  any  thing  that  he  does,  and  a single 
word  will  sometimes  upset  his  purpose.  Natu- 
rally you  will  have  a great  influence  on  your 
brother.  For  some  years  to  come  he  will  think 
and  live  only  through  you.  Conduct  him  ; pro- 
tect him.  I will  take  no  excuse  from  you,  and 
will  always  hold  you  responsible  for  his  conduct. 
In  your  relations  with  him  you  must  foresee 
every  thing,  forestall  every  thing.  I place  in 
your  hands  his  present  and  his  future  life.’ 

1 4 These  words  still  echo  in  my  ears.  My  moth- 
er was  much  moved,  and  I felt  my  own  heart 
palpitating.  I assured  her  that  her  confidence 
would  not  be  placed  in  me  in  vain,  and  swore  to 
her  that  the  charge  which  she  surrendered  to 
me  would  be  always  sacred. 

4 4 My  leave  of  absence  expired.  We  tore  our- 
selves from  our  mother’s  arms,  and  I had  to 
carry  Vetcheslaff,  half-fainting,  to  the  carriage. 
He  wept  like  a child. 

4 4 1 will  not  describe  to  you  the  first  years  that 
we  spent  in  St.  Petersburg.  I had  no  fault  to 
find  with  my  brother.  He  was  wild,  but  amidst 
all  his  dissipations  he  preserved  that  innocence 
of  heart  so  rare  in  young  men  of  the  present 
day.  A mere  nothing  irritated  him,  but  a mere 
nothing  also  gave  him  pleasure.  He  was  all 
candor,  and  said  the  thing  that  was  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts.  In  his  joyous  moments,  he 
danced  on  the  chairs  and  tables ; in  his  hours 
of  sadness,  he  wept  like  a woman.  He  played 
for  whole  hours  together  with  my  old  pointer 
Bocks,  whom  he  called  his  best  friend,  because, 
he  said,  one  was  as  great  a fool  as  the  other. 
Bocks,  who  toward  me  preserved  always  an  air 
of  great  dignity,  let  Vetcheslaff  do  what  he 
pleased  with  him,  and  played  with  him  after 
ne  most  absurd  fashion.  When  the  pair  sky- 
larked together  in  my  room,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  prevent  myself  from  laughing  at 
.the  drollery  of  the  thing,  or  blushing  at  the 
‘silliness.  Still,  I admit  that  this  childishness 
of  my  brother  pleased  me  more  at  bottom  than 
'the  precocious  maturity  of  some  of  my  brother- 
£lficers,  who  seemed  to  have  been  diplomats 
from  the  cradle.  I presented  Vetcheslaff  in 
society,  and  took  him  to  some  brilliant  balls, 
where  he  danced  with  all  his  heart,  and  was  as 
merry  as  a schoolboy.  His  free,  innocent  man- 
ners, pleased  every  body.  The  women  petted 
him,  and  made  love  to  him  as  they  would  have 
done  to  a boy.  The  rogue  permitted  himself 
to  be  caressed,  and  made  the  best  of  his  op- 
portunities. No  father  could  have  been  more 
happy  than  I was,  in  watching  this  gay,  high- 
souled  young  fellow  enjoying  life. 

44At  last  the  long-wished-for  day  arrived. 
Vetcheslaff  received  his  commission  as  comet 
in  my  regiment.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe his  joy.  As  he  was  a perfect  stranger  to 
the  official  dissimulation  of  the  young  men  of 
the  present  day,  he  never  ceased  gazing  in  the 
mirror,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  in 
order  to  admire  his  epaulettes.  Now  he  would 
run  and  embrace  me ; now  he  would  cock  his 
military  cap  on  one  side,  and  assume  a military 


attitude.  Then  he  would  draw  Bocks  toward 
him  by  the  tail. 

“ 4 Do  you  know,  Bocks,’  he  would  say,  4 that 
I am  a cornet— -an  officer?  Do  you  under- 
stand ? Do  you  know  that  hereafter  you  will 
have  the  honor  of  walking  on  the  Perspective 
Nevskoi  with  a comet  ?’ 

44  And  Bocks  seemed  absolutely  to  understand 
him,  at  least  he  wagged  his  tail,  and  barked 
an  animated  reply.  Every  one  of  those  little 
incidents  in  our  life,  eveiy  little  word  of  Vetch- 
eslaff, remains  engraven  in  my  memory.” 

Here  the  monk  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
tears.  He  sighed  deeply,  and,  after  stopping  for 
a moment  to  gather  his  thoughts,  resumed : 

“One  of  our  brother  officers,  named  Vetsky, 
had  a brother  officer  in  the  civil  service,  whe 
was  an  especial  favorite  of  mine.  He  wag  a 
man  of  singular  intelligence,  but  I never  saw 
a man  so  full  of  physical  imperfections.  Ill 
health  had  rendered  him  a species  of  abortion. 
He  knew  his  weakness  and  his  natural  defects, 
and  carefully  avoided  all  effort  and  all  gym- 
nastic exercises,  leading  a life  of  the  utmost  pre- 
caution. On  horseback  he  was  a terribly  comic 
spectacle,  and  whenever  we  arranged  a riding- 
party,  he  invariably  chose  the  oldest,  and  least 
spirited  of  the  horses.  He  had  also  a defect 
in  his  pronunciation,  which  obliged  him  to  speak 
very  slowly  in  order  to  keep  from  stuttering. 
You  may  imagine  what  a figure  this  unhappy 
man  made,  with  his  ailments  and  his  precautions, 

! among  a band  of  vigorous  young  men,  who  nev- 
er looked  before  they  leaped. 

“Vetsky  was  nevertheless  a good  companion. 
We  ail  were  fond  of  him,  but  we  made  no  al- 
lowance for  the  infirmities  of  his  constitution,  his 
awkwardness,  and  his  excessive  prudence,  that 
bordered  on  cowardice.  Vetsky  took  all  our 
jokes  in  good  part,  sometimes  wittily  retorting 
upon  ns,  sometimes  joining  in  the  laugh  against 
himself.  Nevertheless,  it  frequently  occurred 
that  when  some  sudden  railleiy  attacked  him, 
he  found  himself  at  a loss  for  a reply.  It  seemed 
os  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  like  those  of  his 
body,  suffered  occasional  paralysis.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  whom  it  was  easy  to  unseat 
with  a word,  and  who  have  not  the  power  of  im- 
mediately regaining  the  saddle.  In  cases  like 
this,  Vetsky  evidently  suffered  very  much,  how- 
ever strongly  he  forced  himself  to  conceal  it  un- 
der a cold  and  calm  exterior.  Every  one  could 
see  that  he  made  every  effort  to  remain  master 
of  himself,  because,  as  he  would  6ay  with  a forced 
smile,  4 To  get  angry  would  be  to  injure  my 
health.’ 

44 1 had  observed  since  a certain  epoch  that 
my  brother  was  one  of  the  most  pitiless  persecu- 
tors of  poor  Vetsky ; but  we  had  all  so  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  laughing  at  4 our  petit  maire'  as 
we  called  him,  and  made  this  jocularity  so  much 
a regular  pastime,  that  I paid  no  attention  to 
this  childish  waywardness.  It  seemed  to  us  so 
perfectly  natural!  All  things,  however,  have 
a secret  cause ; and  the  secret  of  this  was,  that 
my  brother  was  desperately  in  love  with  a lady 
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who,  by  a singular  caprice,  gave  a marked  pref- 
erence over  the  elegant  Vetcheslaff  to  the  dis- 
torted Vetsky. 

44  When  officers  are  newly  appointed,  it  is  the 
custom  among  ns  Russians  to  expect  them  to 
‘baptize  their  epaulettes,*  as  we  say.  As  we 
had  some  new-comers  in  the  regiment,  days 
were  fixed  when  we  should  dine  successively 
with  each  of  them.  Yon  have  some  idea  of 
the  style  of  what  our  fetes  used  to  be.  Yon 
have  been  ten  years  absent,  and  in  Russia  ten 
years  is  an  age.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  those 
wild,  frenzied  revels  that  yon  knew  once.  Now 
young  men  are  very  rational,  even  over  the  bot- 
tle, and  good  taste  reigns  in  their  orgies.  Their 
wives  might  preside  over  them  without  blush- 
ing. It  is  not  that  wine  is  wanting.  They  do 
not  drink  at  present,  it  is  true,  until  they  are  un- 
der the  table ; but  they  drink  enough  to  become 
gay  and  quarrelsome,  and  foolish  sometimes, 
and  to  say  things  in  their  cups  that  they  regret 
in  sober  moments. 

4 4 We  dined  one  day  in  a little  country  house  (it 
was  the  period  when  the  troops  were  encamped 
in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  summer 
review),  and  our  host  was  liberal  of  his  Cham- 
pagne. The  dinner  lasted  a considerable  time, 
and  all  of  us,  including  even  Yetsky,  were, 
to  use  a military  phrase,  charged  up  to  the  muz- 
zle. It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
room  was  close,  and  I felt  as  if  I was  suffoca- 
ting ; so  I left  the  house  to  wander  through  the 
fields  and  fresh  air.  I remember  it  still.  The 
skies  were  pure;  the  country  silent.  A faint 
morning  breeze  was  arising,  and  I inhaled  it 
with  voluptuous  delight.  The  fields,  bathed  in 
the  purple  rays  of  the  rising  morning,  made  a 
delicious  picture.  Not  a sound  was  audible, 
except  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage  where  we 
dined,  through  whose  open  windows  fragments 
of  laughter  and  snatches  of  song  floated.  Sud- 
denly song  and  laughter  ceased.  This  unex- 
pected change  from  noise  to  profound  silence 
alarmed  me,  and  I shivered  involuntarily.  My 
heart  beat  as  if  I had  just  learned  evil  news. 
By  an  involuntary  movement  I returned  to  the 
cottage.  At  the  moment  of  crossing  the  thresh- 
old, I met  Yetsky  coming  out  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  He  did  not  speak  to  me;  but  his 
face  was  white  as  a sheet,  and  he  sought  to  dis- 
semble some  agitation  beneath  a smile.  My 
presentiments  were  verified ! 

44  My  companions  related  all  that  had  oc- 
'Curred  during  my  brief  absence.  It  was  a boy- 
ish freak,  but  one  that  I feared  would  lead  to 
bloodshed. 

44  Borne  of  them  had  opened  a window  that 
looked  out  on  a court-yard,  and  one  young  fel- 
low, in  a fit  of  gayety,  leaped  from  it.  A sec- 
ond followed,  then  a third.  The  window  was 
at  a considerable  height  from  the  ground,  and 
whoever  was  unfortunate  enough  to  miss  his 
footing  would  certainly  be  hurt.  The  laughter 
provoked  by  the  falls  that  some  received,  and 
the  danger  of  the  jump  excited  in  all  the  young 
men  present  a reckless  emulation.  Each  tried 


if  he  could  not  break  his  neck  in  this  foolish 
exploit. 

44  ‘Now,  what  are  yon  going  to  do  ?*  said  my 
brother  to  Vetsky,  when  all  had  tried  the  peril, 
with  a loud  laugh. 

44  4 1 will  not  leap,’  answered  Vetsky,  coldly. 

44  ‘No!  But  you  must  leapl’ 

44  4 1 have  told  you  that  I did  not  wish  to 
leap.* 

44 ‘You  don’t  wish  to  leap,’  answered  my 
brother,  in  the  heat  of  wine,  4 because  you  are 
a coward.’ 

44  4I  advise  you  not  to  repeat  that,’  said  Vet- 
sky. 

44  My  fool  of  a brother  knew  not  what  he  said 
or  did. 

44  4 1 not  only  repeat  it,’  said  he,  putting  his 
arms  akimbo,  4but*I  will  tell  it  to  the  Count- 
ess M (the  lady  that  both  were  paying 

their  court  to).  I will  say  to  her,  Your  adorer 
is  a coward  1 What  will  you  bet  that  I will 
not  tell  her?’ 

44  Vetsky,  in  spite  of  all  his  sang  froid,  could 
not  longer  contain  himself.  He  caught  my 
brother  by  the  throat. 

44  ‘You  fool  !*  he  cried,  4 if  you  dare — * 

44  A blow  on  the  face  was  the  only  reply. 

4 4 What  remained  to  be  done ! For  a moment 
I thought  of  reconciling  the  adversaries,  but 
how  to  accomplish  it  ? To  force  my  brother  to 
apologize  was  impossible ; for  his  officer's  uni- 
form had  brought  with  it  the  most  exalted  ideas 
of  personal  dignity.  He  felt  that  he  was  wrong, 
but  to  commence  his  military  career  with  what 
might  be  called  an  act  of  cowardice,  to  recede 
from  his  position — no  power  under  heaven  could 
have  made  him  consent  to  it.  As  for  me,  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  face  such  an  idea ; and 
my  only  chance  was  to  attack  Vetsky,  whose 
prudent  timidity,  instinctive  moderation,  and 
general  good  sense  gave  me  some  hope.  In  my 
selfishness  I thought  that,  in  order  to  save  my 
brother,  this  man  would,  as  I would,  recoil  from 
nothing,  not  even  public  contempt.  Stifling 
my  pride,  I proceeded  to  Vetsky’s  house. 

44  When  I entered  his  room  I found  him  seat- 
ed at  a writing-table  tranquilly  smoking  a cigar. 
His  calmness  disturbed  me. 

44  4 1 wished,'  said  I,  4 to  have  an  interview 
with  you  rather  than  your  second.  You  are  a 
man,  and  certainly  must  look  upon  my  brother's 
conduct  as  nothing  but  the  rudeness  of  a boy, 
entirely  unworthy  of  your  attention.’ 

44  Vetsky  looked  surprised  and  smiled. 

44  4 Sir,’  said  he,  4you  do  not  think  what  you 
say.  Be  frank  with  me.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?’ 

44  These  few  words  gave  me  a new  idea.  I 
would  endeavor  to  touch  his  feelings.  I pic- 
tured our  situation,  my  mother’s  feeble  state  of 
health,  her  farewell  to  us,  and  the  promise  she 
had  exacted  of  me.  I did  not  spare  poor  Vet- 
cheslaff either.  I called  him  a fool  and  a 
scamp.  I believe  that  I even  muttered  the 
word  ‘pardon.’ 

44  4 A moment,’  said  Vetsky,  with  the  cold 
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smile  that  had  never  for  an  instant  quitted  his  I 
face.  1 Is  it  on  your  brother’s  behalf  or  on  J 
your  own,  that  you  apologize  ?* 

“I  knew  not  what  to  answer.  He  fixed  a 
penetrating  look  upon  me,  and  continued — 

44  4 1 understand  your  position  perfectly.  I 
know  that  your  brother  will  never  apologize — 
he  can  not.  I pity  you  as  much  as  him.  I am 
not  a fire-eater,  and  duels  are  not  in  my  line. 

I have  always  laid  down  as  a rule  for  myself  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  conduct  to  one ; 
but,*  he  added,  earnestly,  * not  to  recede  a step 
when  a rencontre  became  inevitable.  Put  your- 
self in  my  place.  How  many  times  have  I not 
been  forced  to  turn  off  in  a joke  words  that,  if 
addressed  to  another,  would  have  provoked 
twenty  duels  with  your  brother  ? I took  pity 
on  his  youth,  and,  I acknowledge,  pity  on  my- 
self also.  Life  is  already  sad  and  short  enough, 
without  sacrificing  it  still  further  for  a folly. 
But  this  affair  is  more  serious.  What  would 
the  world — which  already  finds  me  too  prudent 
— say  of  me,  if  I were  to  let  this  affair  pass  as 
something  not  meriting  attention  ? You  know 
what  prejudices  exist.  I would  not  know  where 
to  hide  my  head.  Every  finger  would  be  point- 
ed at  me  ! I wrould  have  nothing  left  but  to  blow 
my  brains  out ; and  that,  you  know,  would  not 
be  prudent  in  a man  of  so  much  prudence  !’ 

“These  words  were  delivered  coldly  and  dis- 
dainfully, but  I felt  that  I could  not  reply. 

“ 4 If  it  is  to  be  so,’  I cried,  angrily,  ‘it  is 
with  me,  Sir,  that  you  will  have  to  settle.’ 

“ 4 If  it  is  agreeable  to  you/  said  Yetsky, 
shaking  the  ash  off  of  his  cigar  ; 4 tut  not  be- 
fore your  brother  and  myself  have  finished. 
Besides,  I am  certain  that  your  brother  would 
not  listen  to  any  other  arrangement.  I have 
now  to  apologize  to  you — but  I have  some  let- 
ters to  write.1 

44  He  bowed  coldly,  and  I left  the  house  with 
a despairing  heart. 

4 ‘At  my  house  I found  Yetsky’s  second  waiting 
for  me.  lie  announced  to  me  that  he  had  in- 
structions to  refuse  all  accommodation,  unless 
my  brother  would  apologize  to  his  principal  be- 
fore all  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  I know 
not  how  such  an  affair  would  strike  me  to-day, 
but  then  such  a condition  appeared  preposter- 
ous. 

44  One  hope  remained  to  me.  Yetsky  was  a 
bad  shot.  I would  naturally  be  my  brother’s 
second — it  was  a natural  duty  that  I owed  him. 
Wishing,  therefore,  to  give  my  brother  all  the 
advantages  possible,  I proposed  that  they  should 
be  placed  at  twenty  paces,  each  advancing  ten 
paces  after  the  word  was  given,  and  firing  at 
discretion.  I counted  on  VetcheslafFs  quick- 
ness and  correctness  of  eye.  Velsky’s  second 
accepted  these  terms. 

44  We  had  scarcely  finished  this  bloody  com- 
pact, when  Vetcheslaff  entered.  Bocks  bound- 
ed before  him,  barking  with  joy.  My  brother 
tried  to  put  a brave  face  on  the  matter,  and 
played  with  the  dog ; but  one  could  see  that  he 
could  scarcely  restrain  the  interior  emotions 


that  agitated  him.  Poor  young  fellow  ! Life 
was,  perhaps,  never  so  attractive  to  him  as  at 
that  moment.  Who  would  blame  him  if  he 
grieved  at  the  chance  of  quitting  it  ? When  I 
saw  his  fair,  young  face,  my  heart  bled.  In  the 
few  hours  that  preceded  the  duel  I grew  twenty 
years  older. 

44  In  a very  few  minutes  after  this  we  were  on 
the  ground.  The  thought  that  it  was  I who  led 
my  brother  to  take  his  stand  before  a pistol,  de- 
prived me  of  the  faculty  of  either  thiuking  or 
acting.  In  vain  I forced  myself  to  exhibit  the 
sang  froid  necessary  under  such  circumstances; 
but  I was  no  longer  myself.  Vetsky’s  second 
had  to  fulfill  my  duties.  The  fatal  moment  ar- 
rived. I gathered  all  my  strength,  and  exam- 
ined my  brother’s  pistols  ; they  were  in  excel- 
lent order.  Yetsky  was  cold  as  ice.  An  almost 
imperceptible  smile  wandered  over  his  com- 
pressed lips.  One  would  have  thought  that  he 
w'as  merely  warming  his  back  at  his  drawing- 
room fire-place.  I looked  at  Vetcheslaff,  and 
saw  with  terror  that  his  hand  trembled. 

4 4 The  signal  w as  given.  The  antagonists  ap- 
proached each  other  slowly.  The  sight  of  the 
danger  had  driven  from  Vetcheslaff’s  memory 
all  the  instructions  that  I had  given  him.  He 
fired  precipitately,  and  Vetsky  staggered,  but 
did  not  fall.  The  bullet  had  broken  his  left 
shoulder.  Controlling  his  agony,  he  made  a 
sign  to  his  antagonist  to  advance  to  the  fixed 
limits.  My  brother  obeyed,  with  a convulsive 
and  involuntary  movement. 

44 1 felt  as  if  petrified.  A cold  sweat  bathed 
my  body.  I saw  Vetsky  advance,  step  by  step, 
pistol  in  hand ; I 6aw  his  cold,  pitiless  eye. 
He  was  only  two  paces  distant  from  my  brother. 
Then  I thought  of  my  mother — her  last  words 
— my  oath.  I felt  as  if  I were  going  mad.  A 
mist  swam  before  my  eyes ; I forgot  every  thing 
—honor,  reason,  the  regulations  of  the  duello. 
One  sentence  only  rang  in  my  ears:  ‘Your 
brother  is  being  murdered  before  your  eyes  1’ 
I could  no  longer  support  this  agony.  I sprang 
before  my  brother,  and  making  a rampart  of  my 
body,  cried  out  to  Vetsky, 

4 4 4 Fire  1’ 

Vetsky  lowered  his  pistol. 

4 4 4 Is  this  according  to  the  rules  of  the  du- 
ello ?*  he  asked,  turning  calmly  to  his  second. 

44  A cry  of  disapprobation  came  from  every 
mouth.  Some  of  the  by-standers  dragged  me 
away  from  my  brother.  The  next  instant  a 
pistol-shot  was  heard,  and  Vetcheslaff  fell  stones 
dead. 

“Then  I lost  all  self-possession.  I broke 
from  the  grasp  of  my  friends,  and  flung  myself 
on  the  corpse,  yet  convulsed  with  the  last  throes 
of  death.  At  this  moment  Bocks,  our  dog, 
came  running  toward  us.  He  had  broken  his 
chain,  and  tracked  my  poor  brother.  He  leap- 
ed toward  the  body,  and  licked  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  the  wound. 

“ This  sight  recalled  me  to  myself.  I sprang 
to  my  feet,  and  seized  a pistol.  Vetsky,  faint 
from  his  wound,  was  lying  on  a species  of  litter. 
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Maddened  with  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  I 
bounded  toward  him,  with  the  intention  of  kill- 
ing him,  but  I was  surrounded  and  pinioned, 
and  I heard,  as  in  a dream,  the  reproaches  and 
condemnations  of  m y brother-officers. 

44 1 have  little  to  add,”  continued  the  monk. 

4 4 You  know  how  they  punish  dueling  in  this 
country.  I was  deprived  of  my  commission, 
and  sent  as  a private  soldier  to  the  Caucasus. 
But  this  punishment  was  light,  for  the  true  tor- 
ture lay  in  my  own  heart.  For  me  life  was 
ended,  and  I longed  for  some  friendly  bullet  to 
put  me  out  of  pain.  But  I had  not  the  happi- 
ness to  fall  in  battle,  and  this  retreat  alone  was 
left  me.  I am  unknown  to  all ; and  seek  to 
stifle  with  penitential  prayers  the  voice  that 
rings  in  my  heart.  But  I have  not  yet  found 
peace.  Every  night  terrible  dreams  come  to 
me.  I see  Vetcheslaff  covered  with  blood,  my 
mother  dying  of  despair,  and  I hear  continually 
those  awful  words,  4 Cain,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  thy  brother  V ” 

ANIMAL  LOVE  OF  MUSIC. 
rPHE  sensibility  of  animals  to  mnsic  will  hardly 
JL  bo  questioned  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
-manners  and  habits  of  all  animated  nature  are 
so  thoroughly  observed  and  studied.  We  no 
longer  doubt  the  dictum  of  the  poet,  who  sings, 
44  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast and  therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  in  cor- 
roboration of  his  assertion,  as  in  illustration  of 
a fact  so  interesting  and  pleasing  in  itself,  that 
we  are  about  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  reader 
some  few  instances  of  animal  love  of  music 
which  arc  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  a 
doubt,  and  some  of  which  are  the  records  of  our 
personal  observation  and  experience. 

One  of  the  German  biographers  of  Mozart 
makes  mention  of  a tamo  pigeon,  which  was  the 
companion  and  pet  of  that  extraordinary  genius 
when  a child.  The  bird,  when  at  liberty,  would 
never  leave  the  side  of  the  young  composer  while 
he  was  playing  any  instrument,  and  had  to  be 
caught  and  confined  in  his  cage  to  prevent  him 
from  following  his  little  favorite  from  room  to 
room.  Whenever  the  boy  came  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pigeon  the  latter  manifested  the  ut- 
most uneasiness  until  he  began  to  play;  if  the 
door  of  the  cage  were  opened,  the  bird  would 
fly  to  the  violin  and  peck  at  the  strings,  or  to 
the  harpsichord  and  jump  and  flutter  on  the 
keys,  and  would  not  be  pacified  until  the  child 
sat  down  to  play,  when  it  would  perch  quietly 
on  his  shoulder,  and  sit  there  for  hours  almost 
without  moving  a feather. 

Cats  have  a species  of  undelightful  music  of 
their  own,  performed,  as  we  all  know,  at  un- 
seasonable hours  on  the  leads,  house-tiles,  and 
garden  walls  of  our  dwellings.  Puss's  perform- 
ances are  generally  too  chromatic  for  ears  not 
feline,  and  we  humans  aro  given  to  disconcert 
their  concertos  with  a shower  from  the  water- 
jug,  or  any  thing  else  that  comes  to  hand,  when 
their  untimely  carols  rouse  us  from  our  sleep. 
In  revenge,  Puss  is  generally  as  indifferent  to 


the  sublimest  strains  of  the  human  voice  or  cun- 
ningly-played instrument  as  any  post  can  pos- 
sibly be,  and  prefers  the  untuneful  scream  of 
the  cat's-meat  man  to  the  noblest  compositions 
of  Beethoven.  Still,  as  if  Nature  was  determ- 
ined to  assert  the  triumph  of  harmony  over 
every  living  thing,  now  and  then  a eat  turns  up 
who  has  a genuine  musical  ear,  and  will  man- 
ifest unequivocal  satisfaction  and  delight  at 
harmonious  combinations  of  sound.  We  once 
owned  a cat  who  would  listen  complacently  to 
music  by  the  hour  together,  always  accompany- 
ing it  with  a gentle  purring — who  would  leave 
her  hunting-ground  in  garden  or  cellar  when- 
ever music  was  going  on  in  parlor  or  drawing- 
room— who  would  scratch  at  the  door,  and  croon 
and  mew  to  be  let  in,  and  would  resent  a pro- 
longed exclusion  by  certain  expressive  displays 
of  disapprobation.  When  admitted,  she  would 
leap  on  the  piano,  and  attempt,  after  the  New 
Zealand  fashion  of  expressing  regard,  to  rub 
noses  'rith  the  performer. 

An  old  friend  of  ours  reports  another  instance, 
which  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable.  He 
was  in  the  habit,  most  evenings  in  the  week,*of 
spending  an  hour  or  two  at  the  piano  after  the 
studious  labors  of  the  day.  His  pet  cat,  though 
as  a kitten  indifferent  to  music,  grew  to  like  it, 
and  regularly  led  the  way  to  the  piano  when 
the  business  of  the  tea-table  was  done.  Here 
she  took  post  on  a chair,  and  listened  gravely 
during  the  whole  performance.  When  it  ceased, 
and  the  instrument  was  closed,  she  would  re- 
turn to  the  rug,  or  to  his  knee,  and  sleep  out 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Not  so,  however,  if  the 
piano  was  left  open ; in  that  case  Puss  leaped 
on  the  keys  and  pawed  a performance  of  her 
own,  in  which  she  showed  an  extreme  partiality 
for  the  treble  notes,  and  something  like  alarm 
at  the  big  bass  ones,  when  she  happened  to  givo 
them  an  extra  vigorous  kick  with  her  heels.  In 
fact,  a rousing  discord  would  frighten  her  off 
the  keys,  but  she  would  return  again  and  soothe 
her  feelings  by  a gentle  pattering  among  the 
upper  notes.  These  exploits  she  repeated  when- 
ever the  piano  was  left  open,  and  whether  she 
had  auditors  or  not ; so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  close  the  instrument  or  exclude  the  cat 
from  the  room  in  order  to  insure  a moment's 
quietness.  If  by  any  chance  her  master  spent 
the  evening  from  home,  Puss  showed  her  disap- 
pointment and  dissatisfaction  by  restlessness  and 
ill-temper. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  writer  was  one  of 
a joint-stock  proprietary  who  owned  a boat  on 
an  inland  river,  winding  through  a retired  and 
picturesque  tract  of  country.  There  were  seven 
of  us,  all  being  either  singers  or  players  of  in- 
struments ; and  in  this  boat  it  was  our  custom 
to  spend  an  occasional  leisure  hour  in  musical 
voyagings  up  and  down  the  river.  To  many 
an  old  English  melody  on  these  occasions  did 
the  moss-covered  rocks  and  precipitous  banks 
return  harmonious  echoes.  We  made  strange 
acquaintances  on  those  long  voyages,  up  a 
stream  navigated  by  no  other  keel  than  ours ; 
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and,  among  other  natural  curiosities,  we  fell  in 
with  a musical  cow.  ThiB  creature,  a small 
cream-colored  specimen  of  the  Alderney  breed, 
suckled  her  calf,  along  with  a dozen  other  vac- 
cine mothers,  in  a meadow  which  sloped  down 
to  the  river’s  brink.  Whenever  we  turned  the 
bend  of  the  river,  “with  our  voices  in  tune  as 
the  oars  kept  time,”  and  the  meadow  came  in 
sight,  there  we  were  sure  to  see  the  white  cow, 
standing  up  to  the  shoulders  in  the  water,  whith- 
er she  had  advanced  to  meet  us,  her  neck  stretch- 
ed out  and  her  dripping  nose  turned  toward  the 
boat.  As  we  skirted  the  meadow  she  kept 
pace  with  us  on  the  bank,  testifying  her  delight 
by  antics  of  which  no  cow  in  her  senses  would 
have  been  thought  capable.  She  would  leap, 
skip,  roll  on  her  back,  rear  on  her  hind  legs, 
then  hurl  them  aloft  in  the  air  like  a kicking 
horse — now  rushing  into  the  water  to  look  at  us 
nearer,  now  frisking  off  like  a kitten  at  play. 
When  she  came  to  the  meadow-fence,  she  dashed 
through  it  furiously  into  the  next  field,  and  so 
on  through  the  next  fence,  and  the  next  after 
that.  The  fourth  being  railed,  she  would  turn 
it  by  wading  the  river,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  following  us  further  by  a steep,  precipitous 
bank  which  stopped  her  progress.  After  these 
mad  gambols  she  always  returned  to  her  calf, 
first  saluting  us  with  a long  plaintive  kind  of 
bellow,  by  way  of  farewell. 

At  this  period  it  was  that,  rescuing  a fine 
snake  from  some  ignorant  boys  who  were  about 
to  kill  it,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  venom- 
ous, but  who  were  glad  to  sell  it  for  twopence, 
we  carried  the  slippery  creature  home,  and  as- 
signed him  a lodging  in  a small  wicker  basket, 
filled  with  moss,  and  suspended  by  a single 
string  from  a hook  in  the  ceiling  of  our  bach- 
elor's snuggeiy.  The  reptile  grew  to  know  us, 
and  to  welcome  us  in  his  way,  by  gliding  his 
cold  coil  across  our  face  and  temples  when  we 
brought  him  fresh  moss,  or  tempted  him  with 
food,  which,  by-the-way,  he  would  never  take. 
It  was  by  accident  only  that  we  discovered  his 
musical  predilections.  One  evening,  while 
marching  the  room  to  the  sound  of  our  old  vio- 
lin, with  which  it  was  our  custom  to  beguile  an 
occasional  hour,  we  caught  sight  of  what  seemed 
a monstrous  python  threatening  us  from  aloft. 
It  was  the  shadow  of  our  pet  snake,  projected 
by  the  single  candle  on  the  table  to  the  arched 
ceiling  above,  and  magnified  to  formidable-look- 
ing dimensions.  The  fellow  was  hanging  out 
of  the  basket  almost  by  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and, 
with  his  head  stretched  toward  us,  was  follow- 
ing our  motions  as  we  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  We  remembered  the  snake-charmers, 
and  conceived  at  once  that  it  was  the  music 
which  had  brought  him  out ; and  so  it  proved, 
as  we  had  opportunity  of  certifying  by  repeated 
experiments.  Whenever  he  heard  the  violin 
he  came  out,  and  always  with  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  as  if  anxious  to  reach  it. 
When  taken  from  the  basket  and  hung  round 
the  neck,  he  lay  limp  and  as  if  lifeless  while 
the  music  lasted,  and  did  not  immediately  re- 


cover when  it  had  ceased.  One  day,  on  find- 
ing that  he  made  no  appearance  at  the  call  of 
the  violin,  we  reached  down  the  basket  and 
found  him  gone.  Whether  he  had  fallen  out 
by  accident  while  hanging  by  his  tail,  or  taken 
the  leap  on  purpose,  there  was  no  knowing; 
but  he  had  disappeared,  and  we  saw  him  no 
more,  though  a few  weeks  after  his  departure 
we  found  his  sldn,  turned  inside  out,  behind  a 
box  placed  against  the  wall. 

Dogs,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
erality of  them,  may  be  regarded  as  indifferent 
to  music,  as  they  are  noticed  neither  to  seek 
nor  shun  it,  as  a general  rule.  Being  remark- 
ably docile,  however,  they  may  be,  and  are, 
taught  to  discriminate  tunes,  and  to  dance  to 
violin,  pipe,  and  drum  in  a manner  that  indi- 
cates plainly  enough  their  appreciation  of  mu- 
sical time  at  least.  Some  dogs  grind  organs  at 
the  command  of  their  unfeeling  exhibitors; 
and  though  they  always  set  about  the  business 
with  a serious  face,  that  may  be  no  proof  that 
they  dislike  music.  Our  own  dog — a cross  be- 
tween a Scotch  and  a Skye  terrier — is  affected 
in  an  extraordinary  way  by  the  notes  of  the 
harmonium,  and  chooses  to  post  himself  close 
to  the  instrument  while  it  is  playing.  So  long 
as  the  music  runs  below  a certain  pitch  all  is 
well;  but  touch  a single  note  above  that,  and 
he  prepares  to  join  in  the  performance  himself. 

If  a shrill  note  is  prolonged  above  a minim  he 
points  his  noso  in  the  air,  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty  degrees,  and,  elongating  his  body  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  nostrils  to  the  tail,  pitch- 
es precisely  the  same  note,  which  he  will  go  on 
sounding  as  long  as  you  please.  The  inference 
generally  drawn  is,  that  he  dislikes  it,  and  that 
the  notes  to  which  he  thus  responds  are  pain- 
ful to  him.  To  us  that  is  not  so  clear,  since, 
though  the  door  be  open,  and  he  has  the  run 
of  the  whole  house,  he  never  shows  the  least . 
disposition  to  make  his  escape.  Who  shall  say 
that  it  is  not  a luxury  to  him  ? The  point  is 
doubtful,  at  least ; and  we  shall  give  him  the 
| benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  acquit  him  of  the 
charge,  which  we  deem  odious,  of  disrelishing 
music. 

We  shall  close  the  present  sketch  by  a re- 
markable instance  of  the  love  of  music  exem- 
plified in  the  conduct  of  a party  of  mice,  who 
had  obtained  surreptitious  admission  at  a pub-  11 
lie  concert.  Thus  it  runs:  “Soon  after  Miss 
Hay  had  commenced  her  first  song,  the  party 
occupying  the  front  seats  saw  a mouse  saunter- 
ing leisurely  up  and  down,  close  to  the  skirting 
of  the  platform  on  which  she  was  singing.  As 
the  song  proceeded  the  mouse  stood  spell- 
bound. A lady  tried  to  drive  it  away,  by  shak- 
ing her  concert-bill  at  it ; but  the  little  animal 
had  lost  its  fear  of  man,  and  would  not  retire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  the  mouse  van- 
ished, but  reappeared,  bringing  with  it  a com- 
| panion  when  the  next  song  commenced.  At 
the  end  of  song  the  second  the  two  mice  retreat- 
ed to  their  hole,  but  made  their  third  appearance 
on  the  boards  when  the  singing  was  again  re- 
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newed.  Eventually,  fix  or  seven  mice  came 
out  regularly  with  every  song,  and  retired  when 
the  music  ceased.  While  the  melodious  tones 
filled  the  apartment  all  attempts  to  drive  away 
the  mice  were  vain.  These  most  timid  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom  were  too  fascinated 
to  be  in  terror  of  the  human  family,  who  actu- 
ally filled  the  room ; and  though  a fiftieth  part 
of  the  means  used  to  drive  them  away  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  sufficed, 
they  now  stood,  or  slowly  glided,  so  entranced 
by  the  melody  which  pervaded  the  room  that 
they  were  heedless  of  the  presence  of  their  nat- 
ural enemies.  How  naturalists  may  explain 
this  phenomenon  we  know  not,  nor  shall  we 
swell  this  article  by  attempting  a solution.” 
The  paragraph  concluded  by  giving  the  names 
of  several  respectable  individuals  who  witnessed 
the  singular  phenomenon,  and  who  were  willing 
to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  report. 


POMPS  AND  VANITIES. 

“ Even  as  some  sick  men  will  take  no  medicine  unless 
some  pleasant  thing  be  put  amongst  their  potions,  al- 
though it  be  somewhat  hurtful,  yet  the  physician  suffer- 
eth  them  to  have  it : so  because  many  will  not  hearken 
to  serious  and  grave  doctriments,  unless  they  be  mingled 
with  some  fable  or  jest,  therefore  reason  willeth  us  to  do 
the  like." — Sin  Thomas  Moons. 

SCARCELY  had  the  friends  of  the  late  Miss 
Hopkins  ceased  congratulating  themselves 
on  having  met  the  expense  of  the  costly  bridal 
presents  she  had  received  from  them,  when  it 
began  to  be  privately  circulated  among  the  fe- 
male portion  that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  a 
christening  gift  would  be  acceptable.  Indeed, 
it  was  scarcely  pat  in  that  form ; the  suggestion 
amounted  to  an  expectation,  a demand  of  trib- 
ute to  the  coming  son  and  heir  of  Marcus 
Lane,  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  win  the 
belle  of  her  set,  nee  Hopkins.  Those  who  had 
contributed  to  the  elegantly-laid  table  in  the 
bride's  dressing-room  would  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  help  fill  her  bureau-drawers  with 
those  delicate  articles  of  lace,  embroidery,  cash- 
mere, flannel,  silver,  and  trinkets  generally, 
which  are  by  no  means  less  expensive  than  the 
trousseau,  and  are  quite  as  publicly  paraded  at 
the  proper  season.  Those  who  had  declined,  or 
inadvertently  neglected  to  pay  tribnte  on  that 
occasion,  had  a chance  to  redeem  their  stand- 
9 mg,  while  sharp  eyes  and  long  memories  would 
keep  the  reckoning. 

“I’m  glad  I made  oat  to  give  Serena  that 
handsome  cake-knife,’*  said  Ellen  Lawton,  who 
had  been  first  bridesmaid.  “ There  won’t  he 
so  much  expected  of  me  now.  I have  hat  just 
saved  it  out  of  my  allowance.” 

44  Have  you  ? why,  how  economical  you  must 
be!”  Bridesmaid  number  two,  Miss  Harris,  of 
Madison  Square,  elevated  her  delicately-arched 
eyebrows  and  daintily-gloved  hands  at  the 
same  moment.  44  Why,  I went  right  to  Pa  for 
the  money  for  that  card-basket — it  was  eight- 
een dollars  at  Tiffany's.  But  he  vowed  it 
was  the  last  time  I should  he  bridesmaid  this 
year.  I don't  blame  him,  though — it’s  getting 


to  be  an  awfully  expensive  business,  my  dear 
child!” 

44  Isn't  it  ? I had  to  disappoint  Clara  Jones 
for  that  very  reason ! There’s  your  own  dress 
in  the  first  place — it  wasn't  so  had  when  the 
bride  gave  the  dresses,  for  then  you  had  only  to 
give  her  the  same  back  in  a present,  but  now 
there's  your  dress — and  the  party.” 

“Yes,  if  it's  only  a sociable,  you  have  to  give 
something  in  the  way  of  a party,  and  our  rooms 
being  so  large,  I had  seven  invitations  to  stand 
this  winter.  I hardly  knew  Adeline  Crossman ; 
such  a set  as  I got  into  by  it,  oh  mi !” 

“There ! I said  to  mamma — didn’t  I,  mam- 
ma?— that  I wondered  you  could  mix  yourself 
up  with  such  very  common  people.  But  Serena 
Hopkins  and  I went  to  Madame  Chegary's  to- 
gether, and  we  have  always  been  excessively 
intimate.  What  do  you  mean  to  give  her?” 

44  Dear  knows ! this  is  the  first  I have  heard 
of  it.” 

“Oh  dear!  Why  I knew  it  ages  ago — six 
weeks  at  least — and  it’s  well  I did,  for  I shall 
have  to  embroider  her  something  myself ; the 
materials  are  all  I can  afford.  Papa  groans 
awfully  this  year  over  our  bills,  doesn’t  he 
mamma  ? Ho  feels  as  poor  as  possible.” 

Lest  our  rural  friends,  to  whom  poverty  has 
usually  a painful  significance,  should  waste  too 
much  sympathy  on  the  young  lady  making  sach 
an  honest  confession  of  it,  we  might  as  well 
state  that  both  her  mother  and  herself  wore 
costly  robes  de  chambre ; “mamma”  differing 
so  slightly  in  the  style  of  her  toilet  that  she 
might  easily  have  passed  for  the  elder  6ister  of 
the  two  girls  who  were  lolling  in  damask-cov- 
ered easy  chairs  on  either  side  of  the  cheer- 
ful fire.  The  glowing  grate  was  made  grateful 
by  a blustering  March  wind  that  whirled  dust 
and  ashes  past  the  heavily  draped  windows. 
The  morning  room  was  perfect  in  its  appoint- 
ments— low  couches  instead  of  sofas ; sewing- 
chairs  which  had  no  claim  to  their  title,  inas- 
much as  they  were  usually  occupied  by  morning 
visitors  who  rarely  set  a stitch ; book-cases  of 
carved  rosewood,  well  filled  with  the  light  lit- 
erature of  the  day  in  resplendent  bindings ; an 
oval  table  to  correspond,  on  which  stood  the 
most  fanciful  of  work-baskets  fluttering  with 
ribbons,  and  lightly  filled  with  the  delicate 
handiwork  in  which  both  mother  and  daughter 
took  great  pride,  and  which  earned  them  the 
distinction  of  being  considered  miracles  of  in- 
dustry by  their  idle  acquaintances. 

Poverty  of  feeling  in  rural  districts  is  usually 
exhibited  in  a show  of  retrenchment,  hut  in 
Clinton  Place  the  seamstress  up  stairs,  in  some 
unknown  corner  of  the  domestic  world,  still  set 
the  careful  stitches  in  wristbands  and  collars  of 
the  shirts  which  the  distressed  head  of  the  fam- 
ily was  to  wear,  and  which  his  expensive  sons 
ornamented  with  studs  of  opal  or  pearl,  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  eldest,  who  was  supposed 
to  he  in  business  for  himself,  diamonds. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  had  no  time  for 
plain  sewing,  no  time  for  waiting  on  themselves 
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or  the  gentlemen  who  made  their  appearance  at 
the  six  o’clock  dinner.  When  caps,  chemisettes, 
under-sleeves,  and  petticoats  were  to  be  embroid- 
ered, all  minor  considerations  must  give  way. 

“I  can’t  conceive  how  you  find  time  to  do  so 
much and  Miss  Harris — only  daughter  of  Eli- 
hu  Harris,  Esq.,  the  well-known  ship-chandler 
down  town,  and  the  owner  of  a free-stone  front 
in  a new  block  of  the  new  square,  when  at 
home,  and  divested  of  all  commercial  adjuncts 
— shrugged  her  shoulders  in  commiseration  of 
the  harassed  and  laborious  life  her  friend  must 
lead,  doing  so  many  yards  of  broiderie  Anglais , 
and  filling  up  so  many  square  inches  of  canvas 
with  the  most  recent  patterns  in  Berlin  wooL 

The  door  opened  just  at  that  moment,  and 
a plainly-dressed,  middle-aged  person  came  in, 
with  a fine  worsted  stocking  in  her  hand,  and 
seated  herself  familiarly  by  Mrs.  Lawton.  She 
looked  much  older,  in  her  brown  cashmere 
dress  and  plain  linen  collar,  but  was  in  reality 
three  years  younger  than  her  fashionable  sister- 
in-law. 

The  young  ladies  exchanged  glances : Miss 
Lawton’s  expressed  annoyance ; Miss  Harris’s 
looked  commiseration.  Being  “intimate”  in 
the  family,  she  knew  her  friend’s  horror  of  her 
Aunt  Hilton’s  periodical  visits,  and  sympathized 
with  her  at  being  obliged  to  tolerate  such  a 
“vulgar,  countrified”  person,  because  she  hap- 
pened to  be  her  father’s  only  sister. 

“Countrified,”  as  Miss  Harris  elegantly  ex- 
pressed it,  Mrs.  Hilton  may  have  been — she 
lacked  grace  and  ease — but  vulgar  she  certain- 
ly was  not ; for  though  sincere  almost  to  blunt- 
ness, and  plain  to  being  at  least  a year  behind 
her  sister-in-law,  as  to  the  width  of  her  sleeves 
and  the  number  of  breadths  in  her  dress  skirt, 
she  had  not  a single  trace  of  coarseness  or  ill- 
breeding. 

When  staying  at  her  brother’s,  on  his  urgent 
invitation,  her  self-respect  demanded  that  she 
should  mingle  freely  with  the  family  and  their 
visitors,  instead  of  devoting  herself  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  seamstress,  or  sitting  alone  in  her 
own  room,  as  they  would  gladly  have  her  do. 
Mrs.  Lawton  submitted  to  it  with  the  outward 
blandness  which  was  a part  of  her  “manner,” 
and  which  made  her  such  a favorite  with  the 
young  people  of  her  daughter’s  circle.  It  was 
not  her  fault  if  her  sons  did  not  marry  the  rich- 
est girls,  and  her  daughter  secure  the  “best 
match  among  them.”  They  all  deferred  to  her 
opinion,  and  appealed  to  her  as  ildear  Mrs. 
Lawton.”  Mrs.  Hilton’s  niece  was  not  so 
guarded  as  her  mother  in  the  expression  of  her 
emotions ; but  that  excellent  lady  held  her 
ground,  and  would  not  deny  her  hard-working 
brother — who  spent  so  much  time  in  supporting 
his  establishment  in  Clinton  Place  that  he  was 
scarcely  ever  there  to  enjoy  it — the  pleasure  of 
a yearly  visit  from  one  who  recalled  the  simple 
life  and  love  of  his  early  home. 

“ What  astonishing  piece  of  industry  is  Ellen 
going  at  now  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Hilton,  unmind- 
ful of  the  good-breeding  of  the  late  pupils  of 


[ Madame  Chegary,  who  scarcely  noticed  her  en- 
! trance  by  a salutation.  Mrs.  Lawton  had  just 
| finished  tracing  an  elaborate  pattern  of  grape- 
leaves,  tendrils,  and  clusters  on  tissue  paper, 
and  was  preparing  to  tack  it  upon  a tiny  gar- 
ment in  the  purest  white  cashmere,  fine  enough 
for  the  little  King  of  Algeria  himself. 

“It’s  a sack  for  Serena  Hopkins,”  the  young 
lady  condescended  to  explain,  for  though  the 
question  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Lawton,  her 
aunt’s  face  was  turned  toward  the  daughter. 
“There,  Harry,  since  mamma  has  it  ready,  I 
don’t  mind  showing  it  to  you ; but  don’t  you 
breathe  it  to  a living  soul!  I wouldn't  have 
Serena  know  for  the  world ! Isn’t  it  a sweet 
pattern  ?” 

“ Heavenly!”  and  Miss  Harris  bent  over  it, 
eye-glass  in  hand.  “Superb!  there’s  nothing 
at  Bradbrook’s  or  Genin’s  that  can  go  beyond 
it!” 

Miss  Harris  being  very  much  in  love  with 
Richard  Lawton — he  of  the  diamond  studs — 
never  spared  her  adjectives  of  fondness  and  ad- 
miration upon  his  sister. 

“Serena  Hopkins!  that?”  said  Mrs.  Hilton. 
“ She  must  have  changed  very  much  if  she  can 
wear  any  thing  of  that  size.  As  I recollect  her 
she  was  a very  stout  girl — larger  than  either  of 
you.” 

Another  fire  of  glances,  and  a significant  tit-, 
ter  exchanged  by  the  young  ladies,  enlightened 
her  as  to  the  state  of  the  case. 

“Is  it  possible!”  commented  Mrs.  Hilton. 

“What?”  inquired  Mrs.  Lawton,  shortly. 

“Why,  that  such  things  are  talked  over  and 
discussed  so  publicly  nowadays.  When  I was 
first  married  I should  have — ” 

“Yes,  I know,”  Mrs.  Lawton  interrupted; 
“but  we  Americans  have  been  so  long  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europeans  on  account  of  our 
ridiculous  false  modesty,  that  nous  avens  vhangee 
tout  cela .” 

“ You  know  perfectly  well  that  I don’t  un- 
derstand French  and  dislike  foreigners,”  said 
Mrs.  Hilton,  quietly  taking  up  a stitch  she  had 
dropped  in  her  amazement.  “But  I must  say 
there’s  not  much  danger  of  our  continuing  a 
laughing-stock  to  them,  with  all  I see  and  hear 
going  on  among  the  young  people.” 

“ Oh,  la!  Aunt  Hilton,  you  and  papa  must 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  woods,  I should 
think,  to  hear  you  lecture  Dick  and  me!”  ob- 
served papa’s  dutiful  daughter. 

“We  were  brought  up  where  children  were 
taught  the  Ten  Commandments,”  said  Mrs. 
Hilton,  sharply,  “ whether  they  kept  them  or 
not.  I don’t  blame  you  and  Richard  for  trans- 
gressing rules  you  never  heard  of.” 

Mrs.  Lawton’s  blandness  parried  this  thrust 
at  her  maternal  negligences  by  remarking  that, 

| “As  for  this  matter,  how  were  people  to  have 
their  christening  presents  ready  if  it  were  not 
generally  known  that  there  was  occasion  to  pre- 
pare them  ?” 

“ Oh,  christening  gifts  are  as  new  to  me  as 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  proceedings.  I was  only 
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taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  loading  brides 
with  every  manner  of  uselessness  the  last  time 
I was  here.  Suppose  you  proceed  with  my 
education,  as  I was  4 brought  up  in  the  woods.’ 
You  need  not  look  distressed,  Ellen.  My  feel- 
ings are  never . injured  by  the  literal  truth. 
Your  father  and  I were  the  children  of  a plain 
farmer,  and  Greene  County  is  still  one  of  the 
4 dark  places.’  ” 

Miss  Harris  began  to  look  about  with  her 
eye-glass  for  her  sable  cape,  as  if  she  were 
making  a microscopic  examination  of  insect 
life,  although  the  article  in  question  hung  con- 
spicuously on  the  arm  of  the  lounge  nearest  to 
her. 

“ Oh,  don’t  go  yet,  you  dear  creature  I ” urged 
her  friend — and  taking  the  opportunity  to  whis- 
per, while  affecting  to  join  in  the  search — 
4 ‘Never  mind  Aunt  Hilton.  She’s  so  spiteful ! 
You’ve  no  idea  what  Dick  and  I have  to  put  up 
with  when  she’s  here.” 

4 4 Poor  Dick  I”  murmured  Miss  Harris ; and 
as  the  unfortunate  youth  often  made  it  a point 
to  be  home  at  luncheon  when  she  was  expected, 
she  was  finally  persuaded,  with  a great  show  ot 
resistance  and  repeated  urging,  in  which  Mrs. 
Lawton  joined,  to  replace  the  fur  on  the  lounge, 
and  allow  her  French  hat  and  short  velvet 
mantle  to  be  laid  beside  it. 

“Now  that  w'e  are  quiet  once  more,”  said 
Mrs.  Hilton,  as  the  bustle  of  entreaties  and  ex- 
postulation died  away,  “I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  necessity  of  giving  christening  pres- 
ents is?” 

44  Oh,  it  is  expected  nowadays,”  said  Mrs. 
Lawton,  conclusively.  44  One  can’t  get  over 
it ; but  I must  say  it  is  getting  to  be  a great 
tax — so  many  of  Ellen’s  friqpds  have  been  mar- 
ried the  past  two  years.” 

Mrs.  Hilton  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  her  sister-in-law’s  tone  of  mind  to  know 
that  there  was  no  controverting  the  argument. 
Whatever  was  expected  of  Mrs.  Lawton — by 
the  world,  that  is — was  invariably  accomplished, 
at  whatever  sacrifice.  She  had  no  struggle 
whom  to  worship — mammon  had  long  ago  been 
decided  for,  and  she  was  a most  willing  and 
faithful  devotee. 

The  bridesmaids,  who  had  preceded  the  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Lane  up  the  broad  aisle  of  Grace 
Church  on  the  happy  occasion  which  gathered 
such  a huge  crowd  of  boys,  shop  porters,  nurs- 
ery maids,  and  small  children  about  the  steps, 
a few  months  before,  were  not  the  only  ones 
among  her  friends  who  talked  over  the  news  of 
a future  interesting  ceremony  to  be  performed 
at  the  same  place. 

Relatives  from  whom  44  something  hand- 
some” was  expected  groaned  in  spirit.  One 
bachelor  uncle  reverted  to  the  well-known  prov- 
erb of  insult  and  injury  when  he  recollected 
how  recently  he  had  paid  Ball  and  Black’s  bill 
for  a case  of  heavy  silver  spoons — table,  des- 
sert, and  teas— of  the  most  expensive  pattern. 
Mothers  of  small  families,  who  doted  on  Gen- 
in’s  and  Bradbrook’s,  set  out  afresh  on  exploring 


expeditions  among  their  cases  and  counters, 
charmed  with  an  excuse  to  revel  in  the  sight 
of  such  costliness  and  luxury.  Young  lady 
friends  generally  wete  in  a flutter  of  curiosity 
and  delight;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Lane,  she  was 
particular  to  insist  on  her  superiority  over 
them  as  44  a married  woman.”  Her  importance 
knew  no  bounds.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pected infant,  her  caprices  and  whims  were  to 
be  humored  to  any  extent;  but  when  it  was 
actually  announced  that  Mr.  Lane  was  a father, 
he  felt  bowed  down  by  the  greatness  of  the 
obligation  his  Serena  had  conferred  upon  him ; 
or  if  he  did  not,  the  fault  lay  only  at  his  own 
door.  It  was  the  united  business  of  the  lovely 
invalid,  the  devoted  monthly  nurse,  and  his 
agitated  mother-in-law,  to  impress  the  convic- 
tion upon  him.  Mr.  Hopkins,  senior,  was  the 
only  person  about  the  establishment  who  pre- 
served his  usual  calmness. 

44  Better  take  a cup  of  coffee,  Mark,”  he  ob- 
served to  his  son-in-law.  “You’ll  come  to 
take  these  little  matters  quietly  in  time.”  And 
he  returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  Evening  Post , 
over  which  he  had  addressed  the  remark  to  the 
excited  young  father,  who  disturbed  him  by 
pacing  up  and  down  the  dining-room,  with  his 
hair  slightly  disheveled  and  his  hands  thrust 
into  the  pockets  of  his  dressing-gown. 

Ten  days  later  and  ho  wras  banished  from  the 
sick  room  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  mystery, 
and  forbidden,  on  pain  of  his  wife’s  severest 
displeasure,  and  future  unremitting  persecution 
from  the  nurse,  to  return  until  he  was  sum- 
moned. Having  noticed  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tions going  on  around  him,  as  he  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  holding  his  wife’s  hand — the 
nurse  having  extended  her  royal  permission  to 
that  length  of  indulgence — he  was  not  so  much 
surprised  as  he  might  have  been  on  being  ush- 
ered an  hour  after  once  more  into  what  he  had 
once  blindly  considered  his  oum  room . 

It  was  darkened  to  the  exact  point  which  cus- 
tom prescribed.  The  bed  was  freshly  made,  with 
a new,  delicately-tinted  Marseilles  counterpane ; 
the  huge,  square  pillows  were  got  up  with  a great 
display  of  cambric,  Valenciennes,  and  frills  gen- 
erally ; but  the  grand  centre  of  attraction  was 
its  late  occupant,  sitting  up  for  the  first  time  in 
a dressing-gown  lined  with  pale  blue  silk,  the 
daintiest  breath  of  a cap,  with  fluttering  ribbons 
of  the  same  color  (Mrs.  Lane  was  a blonde), 
which  was  carried  even  to  the  bows  upon  the 
tiny  embroidered  slippers  that  rested  conspicu- 
ously upon  a handsome  ottoman  before  the  easy 
chair  in  which  she  languidly  reclined. 

44  There  I”  said  the  nurse,  with  a majestic 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  a deep  self-conscious- 
ness of  duty  well  performed. 

It  was  certainly  an  effective  tableau.  The 
soft  blush  and  smile  with  which  he  was  wel- 
comed— Mrs.  Lane  had  seen  the  hand  mirror, 
and  knew  she  was  looking  her  very  best ; the 
delicate  complexion,  clearer  than  ever,  with  its 
shade  of  paleness ; the  small  white  hand,  hold- 
ing a richly  embroidered  mouchoir  that  had  been 
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one  of  her  bridal  gifts ; that  admirably  slippered 
foot,  and  the  background  so  softly  shadowed! 
Mr.  Lane  may  be  excused  for  thinking  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  the  happiest  and  most  for- 
tunate man,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  that  the 
world  itself  contained  I 

The  infant — it  was  a girl,  much  to  its  doting 
papa's  disappointment,  after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  thankful  for  any  thing , as  the  nurse  told  him 
he  ought  to  be  when  he  ventured  to  remark  on 
the  fact — this  innocent  cause  of  the  bustle  and 
preparation  of  the  past  few  months,  was  sleep- 
ing as  quietly  as  if  she  bad  only  been  one  of 
ten,  and  that  where  she  was  not  made  particu- 
larly comfortable  or  welcome.  Such  children 
are  apt  to  thrive ; they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
dangers  and  mischiefs  of  overfeeding,  overheat- 
ing, and  tmc/erdressing,  which  beset  the  entrance 
into  life  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be- 
long to  opulent  parents. 

The  young  father  restrained  his  desire  to  look 
at  the  little  pink,  wrinkled  face  for  the  second 
time  that  morning.  One  glance  had  been  pre- 
viously accorded  him,  and  he  had  a subject  for 
conversation  just  now  apart  from  the  sufferings 
of  the  dear  invalid,  and  inquiring  what  he  should 
bring  her  from  down  town.  The  lovely  conva- 
lescent noticed  his  glance  turning  to  the  cradle, 
canopied  with  a cloud  of  tulle,  looped  back  by 
bows  of  white  satin  ribbon. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  bridal  vail  usually 
enters  into  this  portion  of  the  arrangements,  but 
who  shall  dare  to  impute  aught  that  savors,  how- 
ever remotely,  of  economy  to  fashion ! 

“I  know,”  said  the  young  mother,  interpret- 
ing the  unspoken  request.  “It’s  about  her 
name !” 

44  Why,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Lane,  in  a tone  which 
evinced  relief  at  having  the  subject  introduced 
for  him.  44  Every  body  asks  me  what  we  are 
going  to  call  her,  and  in  speaking  of  her,  4 Baby’ 
sounds  unfinished  somehow.  By-the-way,  I 
saw  Tom  Gilbert  down  town,  and  he  was  so  sur- 
prised, you  have  no  idea !” 

44 Was  he?”  and  the  maternal  pride  of  pos- 
session brought  up  a deeper  and  more  becom- 
ing flush. 

41  Yes — and  so  was  Jack  Alsteyne ; .they’ve 
been  married  a year  and  a half  now.  He  looked 
so  envious,  I pitied  the  poor  fellow.” 

44 1 don’t  wonder!  Oh,  Mark,  don’t  swing 
your  foot  so,  it  makes  me  so  nervous !” 

44Not  for  the  world,  darling — I’m  so  sorry.” 
He  sometimes  felt  that  it  was  extremely  selfish 
in  him  to  breathe  freely  in  the  darkened,  per- 
fumed room,  so  shielded  from  profane  intrusion. 
44 1 wouldn’t  worry  my  little  pet  for  a kingdom, 
she  knows  very  well ; but  as  I was  saying,  dear 
one,  about  baby’s  name.” 

44  If  it  was  any  other  name  in  the  world ! but 
4 Betsy’ — oh,  horrors,  Mark,  only  think  of  Bet- 
sy for  our  dear  little  precious  darling ! No,  you 
must  not  ask  me ! You  know  I am  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  you,  and  what  a devoted 
wife  I am.” 

44I  know  it,  sweet!”  and  he  kissed  the  hand  on 


which  a costly  diamond  engagement  ring  glit- 
tered as  a guard  above  the  heaviest  plain  gold 
circlet  that  money  could  purchase. 

He  thought  of  the  time  when  his  voice  trem- 
bled as  he  held  the  last  upon  her  finger,  and 
said,  after  Dr.  Taylor,  44  With  this  ring  I thee 
wed.”  Dear  girl!  he  promised  then  to  love 
and  cherish  her,  and  he  would,  so  he  would ! 

Yet  the  childless  widow  of  his  guardian,  who 
had  been  more  than  a mother  to  him,  had  im- 
plied the  wish  that  the  little  one  whose  birth 
she  so  rejoiced  over  should  be  called  by  her 
name,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  Marcus 
Lane  had  promised  it,  counting  on  being  able 
to  win  his  wife’s  consent.  Since  it  was  not  a 
boy  to  be  Marcus  Lane,  junior,  what  did  a name 
signify  ? 

Mrs.  Lane  did  not  agree  with  Miss  Juliet 
Capulet.  There  was  every  thing  in  a sweet, 
fanciful  name  susceptible  of  endearing  diminu- 
tives. Her  mother’s — Louisa  was  not  so  bad — 
Louise  was  girlish  and  graceful — “Lu-lu,”  for 
her  babyhood,  charming.  Then  Edith — Mabel 
— Ethel : Saxon  names  were  getting  so  fash- 
ionable. If  she  should  have  fine  features  and  a 
majestic  form  when  she  grew  up  ! The  present 
limp  figure — swathed  in  flannel  rollers — and 
mobile  physiognomy  did  not  promise  much  to 
an  uninterested  spectator.  However,  the  rash 
father  found  himself  uncomfortably  situated  be- 
tween the  horns  of  his  dilemma,  desiring  to  keep 
his  promise  and  gratify  the  person  he  loved  and 
respected  most  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  grieving  and  crossing  his  petted 
wife,  44  especially  at  such  a time.” 

44 I’m  sure  it’s  my  child,”  urged  Mrs.  Lane, 
with  a voice  slightly  raised  above  the  languid 
whisper  she  had  maintained  since  her  mother- 
hood. # 

44  That’s  so!  there’s  no  denying  it!”  her  hus- 
band was  forced  to  admit. 

44  And  all  for  a stupid  old  woman !” 

44 Mrs.  Hamilton  is  any  thing  but  stupid,  and 
I must  beg,  Serena,  that  in  speaking  of  the  best 
friend  I have — ” 

The  petition  was  interrupted  by  an  hysterical 
little  sob,  and  the  exclamation,  44  I’m  sure  I 
never  expected  to  hear  you  speak  so  to  me!” 

44Poor,  dear  lamb!”  said  the  nurse,  bound  on 
all  occasions  to  sympathize  with  her  suffering 
chaise,  and  bustling  about  for  Cologne  and  aro- 
matic vinegar. 

Mr.  Lane  darted  an  uncomfortable  look  at 
the  person  who  had  thus  dared  to  interfere  be- 
tween himself  and  wife,  but  remembering  who 
she  was,  took  it  back  again. 

44  I’m  sure  (sob)  nobody  ever  spoke  so  to  me 
(sob)  in  all  my  life  (sob),  and  now  (sob)  of  all 
other  times  — ” and  the  expostulation  was 
drowned  in  the  threatening  flood. 

Mr.  Lane  was  instantly  and  deeply  penitent, 
but  the  offense  had  been  too  serious  to  be  lightly 
forgiven. 

“There,  there — I know,  Neena,  I’m  a wTetch, 
my  precious,  to  tease  you  now,  my  darling. 
There,  don’t  cry,  my  darling.” 
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“ Oh,  it’s  no  use,  Sir,”  and  the  high  function- 
ary who  proceeded  to  take  matters  into  her  own 
hands,  returned  his  late  glance  with  one  of  icy 
scorn  and  calm  superiority.  “ You’ve  gone  and 
done  it  now,  after  all  she's  undergone,  poor 
dear!  and  all  we’ve  tried  to  do  to  tranquillize  her 
nerves.  I can't  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences, poor  lamb ! but  it's  the  way  with  men ! 
they’re  all  alike,  and  you'll  nerer  know  it 
younger.  Tisn’t  the  least  use,  Sir,  she  must 
have  her  cry  out.  Here's  your  other  handker- 
chief; that’s  your  handsomest  one  you  know. 
There,  you’d  better  go,  Sir,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.” 

Mr.  Lane  felt  that  he  had,  and  departed  for 
his  office  a forlorn  and  unhappy  man.  Ho  ac- 
cused himself  as  a monster  of  ingratitude  and 
barbarity ; he  would  have  given  the  week's  prof- 
its— and  they  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
— to  be  able  to  remember  hia  wife  os  he  first 
saw  her  that  morning — all  tranquillity  and 
smiles.  All  through  the  day  he  pictured  her 
as  he  had  left  her — weeping  on  the  nurse's 
shoulder  instead  of  his  own — suffering,  and  per- 
haps sinking,  from  the  shock  his  unguarded 
words  had  given  her.  In  every  messenger  he 
expected  a summons  to  her  bedside,  and  more 
than  once  took  up  his  hat  to  return  and  sue  for 
pardon. 

The  sufferer  raised  her  head,  as  the  hall-door 
closed  upon  him.  “Oh,  nurse,  my  cap!  I 
never  thought  of  those  rosettes  I Do  get  me  a 
hand-glass ! Have  I spoiled  it  ? It’s  the  most 
becoming  of  the  whole  set ! It  was  too  bad  in 
Mark,  I declare ; I will  never  forgive  him  if  it's 
ruined ! ” The  offender  would  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  energy  with  which  the  threat  was 
pronounced  could  he  have  heard  it.  Certain- 
ly it  would  have  been  a great  relief  to  his 
feelings. 

“ You  may  trust  me,  Mrs.  Lane.  I always 
have  my  presence  of  mind  about  me — it  isn’t 
even  jammed.” 

The  door-bell  sounded  a shrill  peal,  that  pene- 
trated even  to  the  sick  chamber. 

Mrs.  Lane  resumed  her  handkerchief  and  her 
attitude.  She  was  inwardly  convinced  that  her 
husband  had  returned  to  beg  forgiveness. 

A tap  at  the  chamber-door!  Not  even  the 
newly-made  grandmamma,  much  less  her  pa- 
tient’s husband,  was  granted  audience  without 
a parley  with  the  governor  of  the  fortress. 

Two  visiting-cards  were  presented  through 
the  crevice.  In  consideration  of  drafts,  the  door 
was  never  opened  more  than  three  inches  when 
a message  was  to  be  delivered. 

li  Miss  Harris  and  Miss  Lawton !”  announced 
the  recipient.  ‘ ‘ Of  course,  you  will  not  attempt 
to  see  them  ?” 

“ Oh,  please  1 — I must  I Oh,  the  dear  things 
— to  come  so  soon ! I must  show  them  the 
baby,  nurse!” 

“You  have  been  sitting  up  fifteen  minutes 
already,  and  you  know  what  the  doctor’s  orders 
are!” 

“ But  it  won’t  excite  me  in  the  least!” 


“After  all  you’ve  gone  through!”  returned 
the  porteress,  wamingly. 

“ Oh,  it’s  not  the  least  consequence ! — ” If 
poor  Mark,  gnawing  his  finger-nails  to  the  quick 
in  self-reproach,  and  puzzling  his  memory  and 
imagination  for  a peace-offering,  could  but  have 
heard  that ! 

“ Not  the  least ! Only  five  minutes ! And 
I’ve  been  shut  up  so  long ! Ah,  please— do !” 

“Just  this  once,  then!  And  do  not  exert 
yourself  too  much  ! Remember,  now — I make 
the  exception  only  in  favor  of  these  young  la- 
dies, who  were  your  bridesmaids,  if  I recollect ! 
There — recline  a little  more,  if  you  please ; let 
me  darken  this  window  slightly;  your  com- 
plexion, you  know — and  you  have  rather  too 
much  color  for  a convalescent;  hero  is  your 
other  handkerchief ; there — that  will  do.”  And 
the  final  arrangements  being  concluded,  the 
subdued  and  slightly  awe-stricken  visitors  were 
admitted. 

Initiated  as  it  is  in  feminine  raptures,  our 
pen  would  fail  in  justice  to  the  meeting.  The 
embraces — the  exclamations — the  affectionate 
epithets — the  fluttering  curiosity — the  hovering 
above  the  cradle — the  appeals  to  “nurse” — the 
graciousness  of  that  lady  herself,  who  saw  in 
them  future  candidates  for  her  kind  offices! — 
all  this  we  leave  to  our  readers’  past  or  future 
experience : imagination  itself  is  not  to  be 
trusted. 

Miss  Harris  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
friend,  who  had  thus  distanced  her  in  the  ini- 
tiative steps  of  a matron’s  experience.  Miss 
Lawton  hung  above  her,  pouring  out  epithets 
and  exclamations  with  equal  rapidity,  as  the 
nurse  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme and  began  to  display  the  presents. 

“ Oh,  how  charming ! What  a lovely  tete-a- 
tete  set ! Who  was  it  from  ? It  looks  like  real 
Sevres.  Who  is  it  from  ?” 

“Uncle  Albert;  but  then  he’s  no  one  but 
himself  to  think  of,  and  mamma  and  I both 
agreed  it  ought  to  have  been  silver.  There’s 
four  pair  of  gold  bracelets — there  in  that  drawer, 
nurse — six  pair  of  coral,  plain  and  cut.  There ! 
did  you  ever  see  such  a lovely  blush — Neapoli- 
tan. Mamma  chose  those — the  rest  are  from — 
oh,  every  body — ” 

“Talking  too  much,  Mrs.  Lane,”  said  the 
nurse,  warningly. 

“Yes,  you  dear  creature!  don’t  tire  your- 
self. Let  us  do  the  talking ;”  and  Miss  Harris 
squeezed  her  friend's  hand  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a lover.  The  invalid  suffered  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  motioned  to  the  nurse  that  the  sil- 
ver was  in  the  wardrobe. 

“Three  cups!  enchanting!”  said  Miss  Har- 
ris. “Only  see,  Ellen,  what  lovely  chasing.” 

‘ ‘ And  so  heavy,  too,  ” said  the  nurse.  “Just 
notice,  if  you  please,  ladies.  At  my  last  place 
there  was  but  one,  from  the  grandmamma,  and 
it  was  so  light  that  it  actually  flew  up  in  my 
hand  when  I went  to  lift  it  out  of  the  box.  But 
I never  saw  such  elegant  things  as  this  sweet 
little  lamb  has — bless  its  little  heart,  how  it  does 
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Bleep ! it  deserves  all  it  has ! — never,  in  all  my 
experience ! ” 

The  little  lamb’s  mamma  was  duly  gratified 
at  this  unsolicited  tribute  to  her  new  posses- 
sions, and  Miss  Harris  grew  proportionally  en- 
vious. 

“Spoons,”  said  the  nurse,  holding  up  two 
morocco  cases — “and  three  forks — one  napkin 
ring.  This  case  has  a whole  set,  you  see — knife, 
fork,  and  spoon.  This  is  from  Mr.  Lane’s  broth- 
er, I think  you  said.” 

“Oh,  yes!  your  napkin  ring,  Harry — it  was 
so  good  and  unexpected  of  you.”  The  last  was, 
to  speak  mildly,  a slight  exaggeration,  as  the 
young  mother  had  looked  for  even  something 
handsomer  from  her  wealthy  bridesmaid. 

“ Don’t  speak  of  it,”  and  the  eye-glass  made 
a deprecating  wave.  “ The  merest  trifle.” 

“And  we  must  see  the  flannels,”  suggested 
Ellen  Lawton,  who  thought  it  high  time  that 
her  gift  was  produced  and  acknowledged.  To 
what  ether  end  had  she  spent  time  and  money 
upon  it ! 

“Oh,  to  be  sure!”  and  the  invalid  made  a 
half  movement  to  get  them  herself. 

“Mrs.  Lane!  I shall  be  obliged  to  dismiss 
these  young  ladies  at  once  if  you  will  exert 
yourself  to  talk  so  much !” 

The  convalescent  became  properly  recollected 
and  obedient  before  the  uplifted  finger.  Mater- 
nal authority  would  have  been  instantly  rebelled 
against  if  so  exercised. 

“We  have  some  very  handsome  flannels,” 
said  the  nurse,  recalling  her  smiles ; “ this 
sack,  for  instance,  though  it  happens  to  be  cash- 
mere  ; but  it  all  goes  under  one  head.  The  em- 
broidery must  be  French,  1 .think,  for  I see  so 
much  of  these  things  that  I am  quite  a judge.” 
Adroit  woman ! she  perceived  from  Miss  Law- 
ton’s interested  manner  that  she  was  the  donor 
of  the*  garment  in  question.  There  is  an  old 
proverb  of  setting  for  a “detective”  one  who 
has  had  a similar  experience  with  the  offender. 
Those  who  pay  out  the  glittering  change  of  com- 
pliments must  understand  their  coinage  to  do 
it  successfully. 

“ Oh,  every  one  admires  it,  you  dear  child!” 
Admonitions  were  again  lost  sight  of  for  a mo- 
ment. “ Mamma  said  when  it  came  that  it  was 
more  than  perfect — she  would  hardly  believe  it 
was  not  imported  J” 

Mrs.  Lane  forgot  to  add  her  own  comment, 
which  was,  “Just  like  Ellen  Lawton’s  mean- 
ness, not  to  buy  something  out  and  out!” 

Miss  Lawton  covered  her  retreat  from  the  fire 
of  thanks  and  praise,  in  which  last  Henrietta 
Harris  loudly  joined,  by  inquiring  what  a mu- 
tual friend,  Adeline  Mitchell,  had  contributed. 

“ Not  a thing.  Isn’t  it  shabby  ?” 

“ Excessively  mean.  Of  course  you  are  done 
with  her  /”  said  Miss  Harris — “ only  a crocheted 
toilet  cushion  when  you  were  married,  and  no- 
thing now ! Dear  me,  I would  not  have  be- 
lieved it  possible !” 

“ If  your  sack  was  only  a blanket,  it  would 
do  for  the  christening.  I should  certainly  make 


it  a point  to  use  it,”  said  the  young  mother,  re- 
turning to  the  pile  of  flannels  the  willing  at- 
tendant still  displayed,  exclaiming  over  each 
separate  article.  “There,  that  blanket  with 
the  garland  of  moss  roses  I think  I shall  use — 
it  will  show  best  at  a distance !” 

“ Sure  enough ! when  is  it  to  be?  You  will 
keep  the  very  handsomest  things  for  that,  of 
course — this  Valenciennes  cap,  I suppose,  as 
it’s  all  white.  Three  caps ! How  fortunate  you 
have  been  Serena!  It’s  worth  getting  married 
for,  I declare.  Who  is  to  stand  for  her?”  As  she 
asked  the  question,  a mental  vision  of  the  im- 
posing ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
congregation  of  Grace  Church  rose  before  Miss 
Harris.  She  thought  how  delightful  it  would 
be  if  Serena  would  ask  her  and  Richard  Law- 
ton  to  become  sponsors.  It  would  be  even  more 
interesting  than  the  wedding. 

44  Oh,  not  immediately,  of  course.  Nurse  says 
that  baby  won’t  have  her  real  complexion  before 
five  or  six  weeks,  and,  of  course,  I want  her  to 
look  her  best ; and  then  I must  wait  until  it’s 
mild  enough  for  a new  bonnet  and  mantle.  I 
haven’t  a thing  to  wear  now  !” 

The  statement  might  reasonably  have  been 
questioned  by  any  one  who  remembered  the 
enormous  force  of  seamstresses,  milliners,  and 
mantua-makers  that  had  so  lately' been  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  trousseau.  However, 
both  visitors  agreed  that,  of  course,  she  could  not 
have  44  any  thing  decent.” 

44  Oh ! what  are  you  going  to  call  her?  Just 
think,  Harry,  here  we’ve  been  all  this  time,  and 
never  asked  1” 

Miss  Lawton’s  remark  served  at  once  as  an 
inquiry  and  apology  for  their  mutual  forgetful- 
ness. 

44  But  there  was  so  much  to  say,  and  we 
hadn’t  seen  you  in  such  an  age,  Serena ! What 
is  it  ? something  heavenly,  of  course — your  taste 
is  so  perfect !” 

A shadow  crossed  the  self-complacent  serenity 
of  the  face  into  which  the  questioner  was  gaz- 
ing. 

“ Oh,  it’s  dreadful,  girls ! don’t  ask.  I’m  so 
mortified  I could  cry  my  eyes  out.  Only  guess 
what  Mark  insists  on  calling  her!  But  you 
never  would  be  able  to  guess  in  a lifetime  any 
thing  half  so  shocking ! I might  as  well  tell 
you  at  once ! Betsy ! — there !” 

“Horrors!”  groaned  Henrietta.  “No,  you 
poor  thing ! I never  should  have  dreamed  Mark 
Lane  would  have  proposed  any  thing  so  bar- 
barous.” 

44  For  Mrs.  Hamilton,  I suppose,”  said  the 
more  worldly-wise  and  cautious  Miss  Lawton. 

44  Why,  how  did’  you  happen  to  guess  ?— , just 
one  minute  more,  nurse — there,  I can’t  say  an- 
other word ; just  show  them  the  baskets,  won’t 
you?  There,  aren’t  those  loves  ! This  French 
wrought  muslin  over  blue  is  my  favorite — blue 
is  my  color  you  know — but  mamma  says  the 
cashmere  must  have  cost  most,  twenty-five  or 
forty  dollars  at  least,  as  it  is  completely  fitted 
up.” 
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“ If  you  please,  Mrs.  Lane,  I will  Bhow  the 
young  ladies  the  difference.  She  has  been  so 
agitated  about  that  dreadful  name  this  morning 
— to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Lane  was  quite  unfeel- 
ing ; but  la,  young  ladies,  that’s  the  way  with 
gentlemen,  as  you'll  both  find  out  some  day  !” 

Miss  Harris  looked  conscious,  Miss  Lawton 
dignified. 

14  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  no  children  of  her  own, 
I believe,  and  is  immensely  rich ; she  never 
spends  any  thing,  I've  heard  mamma  say." 

The  nnrse  looked  interested.  “Ah,  if  Mr. 
Lane  had  only  urged  a sensible  reason  when 
he  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  name  !” 

“ Oh,  then  it  isn't  the  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  is 
always  giving  to  widows  and  things  ?’’  said  Miss 
Harris. 

“ La,  yes  it  is,  dear.  She  brought  up  Mark, 
you  know,  and  sent  those  old-fashioned  portraits 
of  his  father  and  mother,  that  we  put  up  in  the 
third  story  back-room,  when  I was  married. 
Don’t  you  know,  Harry  ? Mark  was  so  simple 
that  he  actually  wanted  them  brought  down 
here  when  we  were  arranging  things.  He  is 
quite  distracted  about  her,  and  always  was." 

“Oh,  I remember,  you  have  to  go  there  to 
tea  one  evening  every  week,  and  she  bores  you 
to  death  about  4 societies,'  doesn’t  she  ?" 

“ Only  imagine  it ! before  every  body  in 
Church,  and  me  standing  up  there — ‘Betsy 
Hamilton  !’ — la,  I should  faint." 

“But,  if  she’s  so  very  wealthy" — suggested 
the  nurse,  thinking  it  might  be  a stroke  of 
policy  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  her 
charge  and  the  offending  husband.  Husbands 
were  her  natural  prey ; still  she  could  admit,  if 
occasion  required  it,  that  “fish  might  have 
feelings.’’ 

“And  Doctor  Taylor  always  speaks  so  low 
nobody  could  catch  it,  and  it  would  be  only  that 
once,"  suggested  Ellen  Lawton,  who  thought  it 
would  be  a capital  joke  on  her  fastidious  friend, 
and  secretly  delighted  in  helping  it  on. 

44  But  after  that,"  murmured  baby’s  mamma, 
disconsolately. 

44 Oh,  I’ve  got  an  excellent  idea."  Miss  Har- 
ris was  not  remarkable  for  her  originality  in  that 
line.  “Betsy  stands  for  Elizabeth  really,  you 
know,  and  that’s  the  same  as  Eliza.  Don’t  you 
remember  the  riddle — I used  to  guess  it  when 
I was  a little  girl — about 4 Eliza,  Elizabeth,  Bet- 
sy and  Bess  ?’  Weil,  every  body  calls  Eliza 
Lilly  nowadays,  and  you  could  not  want  any 
thing  sweeter  1” 

If  her  child’s  life  had  been  threatened,  and 
the  danger  had  been  unexpectedly  averted,  Mrs. 
Lane  could  not  have  looked  more  relieved  and 
grateful. 

“ Oh,  so  I can — 4 Lilly and  if  she  has  my 
complexion — nnrse  thinks  she  will— don’t  you 
nurse?  Oh,  she’s  waking  up,  I wanted  you  to 
see  her  eyes.” 

Ellen  Lawton  glanced  at  the  distorted  little 
face  now  lifted  to  the  nurse's  lap,  growing 
redder  every  instant,  in  an  incipient  fit  of 
eolic. 


44  Very  appropriate  1"  she  could  scarcely  con- 
trol the  malicious  emphasis  she  longed  to  give. 

“It’s  such  a relief!"  Mrs.  Lane  sighed 
deeply,  and  leaned  back  against  the  luxurious 
pillows  with  which  her  chair  was  filled. 

44  No  doubt  she  will  do  something  handsome, 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  for  once,"  said  Miss  Harris, 
rising  from  her  recumbent  position  as  the  nurse 
looked  significantly  at  the  watch  upon  the  dress- 
ing-table near  her,  and  from  that  to  the  door. 
She  bad  no  idea  of  allowing  a distaste  to  ma- 
ternity to  arise  from  witnessing  the  storm  whose 
threatening  symptoms  were  increasing. 

“ Really,  young  ladies — no,  not  another  word, 
Mrs.  Lape ! you  have  exerted  yourself  quite  too 
much.  You  see  how  exhausted  she  is,  young 
ladies.  We  shall  hope  to  see  you  again,  but 
now — " And  thus  the  audience  was  abruptly 
terminated,  bnt  scarcely  before  the  unconscious 
object  of  all  this  consultation  lifted  up  her  voice 
with  the  decided  intent  of  taking  a prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings,  whatever  they  were. 

Mr.  Lane  returned  at  nightfall  prepared  to 
make  any  and  every  concession,  and  armed  with 
a pledge  of  future  good  behavior  in  the  shape  of 
an  enameled  medallion  set  with  diamonds,  which 
was  intended  to  contain  baby’s  hair,  as  yet  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  on  one  side,  and  her 
daguerreotype  on  the  other.  Admirable  fore- 
thought ! Peace  after  due  capitulation  was  pro- 
claimed ; nay,  more,  his  everlasting  gratitude 
was  culled  out  by  a spontaneous  offer  from  the 
forgiving  and  generous  Serena,  to  agree  that 
the  baby  should  receive  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  name, 
after  all ! 

Mr.  Lane  retired  completely  overwhelmed 
with  love  and  admiration.  “Noble  girl,"  h« 
soliloquized,  as  he  paced  his  bachelor  apart- 
ment, the  third  story  back-room,  adorned  with 
the  portraits  of  his  respected  parents.  4 4 If  they 
could  only  have  lived  to  see  how  blessed  I am ! 
What  an  angel  of  self-denial ! I know  what  a 
trial  it  was  for  her,  and  she  gave  up  so  sweetly 
for  my  sake.  How  can  lever  do  enough  for  her?” 


“ Really,  it  is  very  handsome  in  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, I must  say."  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  had  not 
yet  made  up  her  mind  as  to  allowing  the  baby 
to  call  her  grandmamma,  when  the  time  came 
disentangled  the  chain  of  her  double  eye-glass 
from  her  cap  strings,  and  held  the  note  just  re- 
ceived a little  nearer  to  the  light.  “She  will 
send  it  this  afternoon,  she  says ; so,  my  dear,  you 
see  you  were  quite  right  to  make  the  concession 
after  all." 

44  The  christening  robe— only  think,  nurse !” 
explained  baby’s  mamma. 

44  It  will  no  doubt  be  something  extremely 
handsome,  and  I should  not  wonder  if  she  left 
her  every  thing  in  the  end.  I declare  it  seems 
quite  a fortunate  thing  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  has 
no  children  of  her  own." 

Worldly  heart ! loving  thine  own  so  selfishly ! 
while  in  her  lonely  home,  with  its  great  echoing, 
voiceless  rooms,  a frail,  worn  figure  bent  over 
treasures  that  had  not  been  unlocked  for  years, 
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the  records  of  those  fleeting  lives  that  should 
have  gladdened  her  dreary  age.  Little  half- 
worn  shoes — a rose  that  had  withered  in  a ba- 
by’s close,  feverish  clasp— crumpled  lace,  yellow 
and  time-stained,  that  had  shaded  the  death- 
white  cheek  she  had  pressed  to  her  aching 
heart — two  tiny  rings  of  hair,  still  soft  and  bright 
as  when  she  had  sheared  them  from  the  snowy 
temples  never  more  to  beat  and  throb  with  pain ! 

“What  an  odd,  old-fashioned  hand  she 
writes,”  said  the  young  mother,  who  had  never 
even  dreamed  that  her  jewel  could  be  stolen 
from  her.  Was  not  the  child  all  her  own,  “ to 
have  and  to  hold  ?”  Had  she  not  brought  it  tri- 
umphantly from  the  “ shadowy  boundaries  of 
death,”  for  her  own  pride,  her  own  pleasure, 
her  own  selfish  gain  ? 

“ Very ; yet  it  is  much  plainer  than  yours,  my 
dear,  or  that  note  from  Henrietta  Harris  this 
morning.  Girls  nowadays  do  write  so  blindly, 
but  it’s  the  fashion,  of  course — that  sloping  Ital- 
ian hand.  By-the-way,  if  Henrietta  is  coming 
here  this  afternoon  it  will  be  a good  time  to  set- 
tle about  the  christening.  I am  anxious  to  have 
it  over  with  before  we  go  into  the  country,  and 
your  things  will  be  sent  home  next  week.  Per- 
haps that  is  her  now.” 

Miss  Harris  appeared  in  answer  to  the  con- 
jecture. She  had  been  specially  invited  to  sit 
with  her  friend  that  afternoon,  and  bring  news 
of  the  “openings”  she  had  been  attending 
through  the  week.  She  saw  the  greatest  change, 
the  greatest  improvement  in  the  baby,  since  her 
first  glimpse  at  it  two  weeks  before ! “ Might 

I be  allowed  to  hold  it  just  one  tiny,  tiny 
little  moment  ? Ah,  please,  nursey,  you  show 
me  how.  ” And  * ‘ nursey,  ” thu9  entreated,  con- 
descended to  impart  tho  aesired  instructions 
gratis. 

“I  have  such  a piece  of  news  for  you,  Harry,  ” 
sajd  the  girl-mamma,  who  watched  the  proceed- 
ing with  an  amiable,  self-sacrificing  air,  quite 
habitual  to  her  of  late,  especially  in  Mark’s 
presence. 

“ Only  think ! Mrs.  Hamilton  has  offered  to 
send  the  christening  dress !” 

“ You  don’t  say  ? I wonder  what  it  will  be  ? 
Something  splendid,  of  course  !” 

“ Oh,  of  course,  as  baby  is  to  be  named  for 
her.  Isn’t  it  fortunate  I consented ; who  knows 
how  much  she  may  leave  her,  and  her  health’s 
so  very  delicate?” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  went  beyond  Mrs. 
Riggles’s — Adeline  Crossman,  you  know ; it  has 
been  sent  already  by  his  aunt ; the  finest  linen 
cambric,  and  loaded  with  embroidery,  direct 
from  Paris.  I ivas  there  when  it  was  opened. 
It  came  in  a huge  packing  case,  on  account  of 
the  ribbons,  you  know,  and  rosettes,  and  things. 
It  did  look  so  odd,  ail  done  up  in  oiled  silk,  the 
inside  box,  you  know,  for  fear  of  accident.  Addy 
says  it  was  a hundred  dollars  1” 

“These  new  people  spend  money  so  fast,” 
suggested  the  attentive  nurse,  who  was  aware 
that  Mrs.  Lane’s  grandfather,  having  been  “a 
new  people,”  she  herself  could  claim  the  right  of 


good  birth.  Young  America,  in  its  headlong 
speed,  having  settled  the  matter  that  time  is  wast- 
ed which  goes  back  more  than  one  generation. 

Instant  envy  possessed  the  soul  of  the  infant 
Betsy’s  mamma. 

“ Adeline  Crossman ! if  her  baby’s  robe  cost 
a hundred,  mine  ought  to  be  a hundred  and  fifty, 
at  least  I” 

“Mrs.  Hannan  Livingston’s  was  two  hun- 
dred,” said  the  nurse,  aware  that  bits  of  intelli- 
gence relating  to  the  private  affairs  of  her  most 
aristocratic  patients  were  always  acceptable. 

“Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a Livingston,  nurse,” 
Mrs.  Lane  said,  with  a deeper  importance  of 
manner.  ‘ ‘ She  will  choose  something  lovely,  yon 
may  be  sure ; only  I suppose  I’ve  got  to  take  a 
lecture  with  it.” 

“A  lecture?” 

“ Why,  yes;  she  says  that  she  is  going  to  send 
a letter  this  afternoon  instead  of  a visit ; you 
know  she  never  goes  out  now,  hasn’t  for  years; 
that  is  only  a line — see ! — to  tell  me  it’s  coming, 
so  that  I need  not  get  another.  She  thinks  the 
christening  is  going  to  be  on  Sunday,  as  she 
heard  I rode  out  yesterday ; but,  of  course,  I 
could  not  get  ready  so  soon.” 

“Oh,  of  course  not;  what  is  your  bonnet? 
I saw  the  sweetest  white  crape  at  Malherbe’s 
yesterday ; it  looked  exactly  like  you.  I thought 
of  you  the  instant  I set  my  eyes  on  it.” 

4 * You’re  to  be  godmother,  you  know,  Harry  ?” 

“No!  am  I?”  and  the  blissful  certainty  of 
the  distinction  she  had  so  ardently  longed  for  sent 
a brightness  into  her  plain  face  that  made  the 
good-hearted  girl  almost  pretty  for  the  moment. 

“And,  of  course,  I know  you’ll  want  Dick 
Lawton  to  stand  with  you.  So  Mark  agreed ; 
but  he  says  he’s  very  gay,  Harry,  and  you  must 
look  out.” 

This  sage  and  matronly  advice  was  given  with 
an  air  of  gravity  that  would  have  become  Mrs. 
Hamilton  herself. 

“Here’s  Mark  now!”  and  Miss  Harris  felt 
extremely  relieved  at  the  opportune  arrival. 
“ He’s  getting  out  of  the  omnibus.  As  I was 
going  to  say,  I can  wear  my  chinee  robe ; and, 
fortunately,  my  bonnet  is  white.  He  has  a par- 
cel”— and  she  nodded  her  head  gayly  as  her 
friend’s  husband  came  up  the  steps.  She  felt 
quite  at  home  with  Mark,  and  liked  him  ex- 
tremely, notwithstanding  his  cautions  about 
Richard  Lawton.  All  young  men  were  “gay” 
before  marriage — what  did  it  signify  ? 

The  affectionate  meeting  between  husband 
and  wife,  after  a separation  of  nearly  five  hours, 
sent  a pang  of  envy  to  her  heart  When  would 
she  be  allowed  to  watch  for  and  welcome  some 
one  who  would  care  as  much  for  her  as  Mark 
did  for  Serena  ? But  then  Serena  was  such  a 
lovely  creature,  and  so  amiable ! no  wonder  1 

“I  met  old  John — aunt  Hamilton’s  man,  you 
know — hobbling  along,  and  took  this  box  from 
him,”  explained  Mr.  Lane,  as  he  laid  the  mys- 
terious parcel  by  the  bed  on  which  Serena  was 
gracefully  reclining.  “He  said  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  for  you.  Let’s  see  1” 
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‘‘That  can’t  be  the  robe — it’s  too  small,” 
said  Mrs.  Lane,  in  a disappointed  tone. 

“What  robe?1*  and  her  husband  took  out 
his  penknife  to  dispatch  the  careful  knots  more 
quickly. 

“ Baby’s  christening  robe ; she’s  promised  it. 
This  morning,  just  after  you  went  away,  the  note 
came,  and  I’ve  been  dying  to  see  it  ever  since. 
Of  course  it’s  superb,  or  she  would  not  .offer  it. 
Do  help  him ! do  get  a pair  of  scissors,  nurse.” 

“ She  says  as  much  herself,  I’m  sure,  Mrs. 
Lane,”  chimed  in  the  equally  curious  attendant, 
as  she  proffered  the  desired  aid.  “ Don’t  you 
know  she  said  she  would  send  the  dear  baby 
the  most  valuable  thing  she  could  offer  ? Her 
very  words,  Miss  Harris.  It’s  a great  pity  Mrs. 
Hopkins  went  out  as  you  came  in ; she  ought  to 
be  here  to  get  the  first  sight.” 

A tolerably  thick  letter,  directed  in  the  plain 
but  slightly  tremulous  handwriting  of  his  old 
friend,  lay  upon  the  napkin  of  exquisitely  fine 
damask  which  protected  the  contents  of  the 
box.  Mr.  Lane  took  it  up  almost  reverently. 

“ It  takes  her  so  long  to  write,  and  hurts  her 
side  so,  I declare,  Serena,  she  must  think  a 
great  deal  of  you.  Here,  somebody  take  out 
these  pins ; I don’t  understand  pins.” 

Mrs.  Lane  sat  up  and  began  to  remove  them 
with  feverish  haste.  She  had  some  uncom- 
fortable misgivings.  That  box  never  was  large 
enough  to  hold  a decent  slip,  much  more  a robe — 
and  then  being  pinned  up  so  closely  would  ruin 
the  ribbons ! She  caught  sight  of  a thin  yellow- 
ish material,  of  needle-work  that  had  been  in 
fashion  in  her  grandmother’s  day,  and  burst 
into  tears  of  disappointed  and  angry  excitement, 
throwing  the  box  and  its  contents  to  the  floor ! 
Amiable  Serena,  worthy  of  her  name  and  the 
occasion — preparing  to  renounce,  in  the  name 
of  her  little  one,  “the  works  of  the  flesh  and 
the  devil !” 

Mr.  Lane  was  confounded  ; Miss  Harris 
wished  herself  any  where  else  than  the  specta- 
tor of  such  a scene ; and  the  nurse  lifted  up  a 
tiny  robe  of  the  finest  Indian  muslin,  elaborately 
wrought  with  heavy  needlework  in  points,  but 
yellow  with  age,  as  limp  as  the  little  figure  it 
was  destined  to  enfold,  and  scarcely  so  long  as 
a night-slip  of  the  present  style. 

Mrs.  Lane  uncovered  her  face  for  an  instant, 
as  it  was  held  up  in  full  view.  “That,  for  my 
child ! No,  never,  the  mean  old — !” 

“ Serena — hush — stop — what  is  the  matter? 
what  is  it  nurse  ? Isn’t  that  a very  good  frock  ? 
What  is  the  matter,  Serena  ?” 

‘ * Don’t  cry,  Serena.  ” Miss  Harris  was  really 
distressed,  and  thought  her  friend  had  been 
cheated  most  shamefully. 

“ Such  a terrible  disappointment!  she  can’t 
help  it,  Mr.  Lane.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  put 
her  back  a week!” 

“But  I don’t  understand.  Where’s  the  letter, 
nurse  ? Perhaps  that  will  explain  it.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  hear  it — don’t  read  it— I 
never  want  to  hear  of  her  again,”  sobbed  Mrs. 
Lane  hysterically.  “ I wrote  an  answer  to  the 
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first  note,  right  away,  and  promised  the  baby 
should  wear  it ; and  there’s  her  beautiful  French 
cambric  Aunt  Jane  sent,  with  the  rosettes  and 
sleeve  ribbons,  and  all ! Oh,  dear,  dear !” 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  Serena ; there  may  be  some 
mistake.  Do  stop  a moment.  Let’s  see  at  any 
rate.” 

Mrs.  Lane’s  sobs  subsided  slightly ; Miss  Har- 
ris prepared  to  listen  attentively,  though  she 
still  bathed  her  friend’s  forehead  with  Cologne, 
and  was  prepared  to  condemn  the  author  of  her 
grief  with  any  or  every  excuse. 

“My  dear  children — ” 

“That’s  what  she  always  calls  Mark  and 
me,”  whispered  Serena,  rousing  a little  as  Mark 
walked  to  the  window  for  light  and  began  to 
read. 

“Iam  slow  to  write  you  my  congratulations ; 
but  you,  Mark,  have  received  them  by  word  of 
mouth  long  ago.  I rejoice  in  your  new  happi- 
ness as  if  he  had  been  there  whom  God  saw  fit 
to  take  to  Himself  so  many  years  ago,  spared  to 
grow  up  to  honor  and  usefulness.  May  your 
little  daughter  be  an  eternal  source  of  gratifica- 
tion and  cause  for  praise ! It  is  a precious  gilt, 
this  dear  babe — but  it  is  a solemn  charge,  such 
as  we  only  occasionally  realize.  The  training 
of  an  immortal  soul — a work  from  which  an  an- 
gel would  shrink  back  in  awe,  but  which  we 
poor,  presumptuous  mortals  enter  upon  too 
often  with  the  most  shocking  indifference  and 
recklessness!  But  I hope  better  things  from 
you,  my  dear  children,  and  trust  that  your  dear 
babe  may  be  trained  not  for  earth  only,  but  for 
Heaven.” 

The  room  was  in  utter  stillness  as  Mr.  Lane 
paused  for  a moment,  his  voice  trembling  with 
the  unexpected  and  solemn  charge  thus  forced 
upon  him.  The  two  young  friends  sat  upright, 
looking  into  each  other’s  faces  with  a half-fright- 
ened expression,  and  even  the  nurse  seemed  for 
the  moment  impressed  by  a thought  so  new  to 
her. 

“The  first  step  in  this  good  work  is  the  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  dedication  of  your  child  to> 
God;  and  with  tears  of  thanksgiving  to  Him 
for  taking  them  to  a better  training  when  Ho 
saw  how  unfitly  I should  have  fulfilled  the  trust, 

I have  sought  out  the  little  dress  in  which  my 
children  were  brought  to  the  font.  My  heart 
was  sincere,  but  my  ignorance,  alas,  how  deep ! 

He  heard  my  vows ; he  removed  my  dear  ones 
from  me  to  draw  me  after  them. 

“I  send  it  to  you,  with  my  most  earnest 
blessing  on  the  dear  child  I long  to  see.  I 
wish  most  earnestly  that  I could  stand  beside 
you  when  you  renounce,  in  her  name,  all  that 
may  hurt  and  assail  that  pure  soul  for  which 
you  invoke  the  dew  of  heavenly  grace.  But 
my  days  are  too  few  to  undertake  the  solemn 
trust;  choose  worthily,  and  God  direct  your 
choice,  those  whom  you  associate  with  your- 
selves in  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  your 
child.” 

Miss  Harris  leaned  forward  and  raised  the 
little  dress  from  the  foot  of  the  bed  almost  as 
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softly  and  tenderly  as  if  it  still  enfolded  those 
who  had  been  so  sacredly  cherished  in  the  lapse 
of  long  and  silent  years — laying  it  appealingly 
on  the  young  mother’s,  arm  as  she  whispered, 

44  Ah,  Serena,  don’t  ask  me  to  stand  for  the 
dear  little  baby ; I never  thought  of  it  so.  Isn’t 
it  a great  deal  to  promise?” 

The  young  father  leaned  over  his  first-born’s 
cradle  with  new  and  holy  thoughts  stirring  with- 
in him;  and  in  the  momentary  stillness  that 
followed  these  faithful  words  of  warning,  two 
hearts  at  least  awoke  to  the  reality  of  the  life 
to  come,  and  the  emptiness  with  which  we  sur- 
round the  outward  type  and  symbol  of  the  soul’s 
search  for  its  purity. 

THE  BLACKBURN  FARMER. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  last  century  there  re- 
sided in  the  village  of  Blackburn,  in  Lan- 
cashire, a farmer  of  small  means,  but  of  good 
natural  capacity,  of  a reflective  habit,  and  en- 
dowed with  a spirit  of  persistent  perseverance 
rarely  found  in  his  walk  of  life.  He  tilled  a few 
acres  of  land,  the  produce  of  which  sufficed  to 
support  his  family,  whom  he  accustomed  to  fare 
humbly  and  labor  hard.  As  for  himself,  he 
cared  not  how  much  he  worked,  nor  to  what  em- 
ployment he  turned  his  hand.  Any  thing  that 
promised  a remuneration  for  his  industry  he 
would  attempt ; if  it  prospered,  and  he  obtained 
the  proposed  remuneration,  it  was  well ; tfnd  if 
it  failed,  and  he  got  no  remuneration,  still  he 
extracted  experience  out  of  it,  and  was  in  a con- 
dition to  enter  on  a new  experiment  with  a better 
chance  of  success.  This  patience  and  good-hu- 
mored self-possession,  under  all  circumstances, 
was  inherent  in  the  man,  and  it  proved  in  the 
end  a most  valuable  quality,  as  we  shall  see. 
He  was  naturally  fond  of  experiment ; and  in 
the  long  evenings  of  winter,  when  farming  op- 
erations were  unavoidably  suspended,  was  ac- 
customed to  exercise  his  ingenuity,  of  which  he 
possessed  a more  than  average  share,  in  mechan- 
ical contrivances  either  for  diminishing  labor 
or  for  rendering  its  operations  moye  satisfactory 
and  complete. 

At  that  period,  all  Lancashire  and  the  man- 
ufacturing districts  of  the  north  were  more  or 
less  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures, which  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and 
others  had  brought  to  a state  of  perfection  that 
promised  to  make  Great  Britain  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  world.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  farmer  turned  his  attention  to  this  branch 
of  manufacture.  Being  struck  with  the  clumsy 
tediousness  of  the  process  by  which  the  cotton 
wool  was  brought  into  a state  fit  for  spinning, 
he  set  about  contriving  a quicker  and  more  sat- 
isfactory method  of  doing  the  work.  Before 
long  he  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  a cylinder, 
instead  of  the  common  hand-cards  then  in  use ; 
and  in  the  end  produced  machines  of  simple 
construction,  by  which  the  work  of  carding  was 
not  only  performed  more  effectually,  but  at  a 
much  more  expeditious  rate.  The  success  of 
his  endeavors  in  this  direction  was  so  decided, 


that  he  now  found  it  his  policy  to  relinquish  his 
farm  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  new 
employment  which  he  had  thus  created  for  him- 
self. 

The  cotton  fabrics  which  were  produced  at  this 
period  were  far  different  in  appearance  from 
those  with  which  the  last  three  generations  have 
been  familiar;  they  were,  in  fact,  only  cotton 
cloths,  either  indifferently  white,  or  dyed  in 
such  homely  colors  as  the  dyers  of  the  time 
could  impart  to  them.  Though  useful  for  a va- 
riety of  domestic  purposes  and  for  under-gar- 
ments, the  idea  of  making  them  the  materials 
of  personal  adornment  and  elegant  attire  seems 
as  yet  to  have  suggested  itself  to  no  one.  But 
now  the  Blackburn  farmer  conceived  that  idea, 
and,  inspirited  by  his  success  in  the  wool-card- 
ing department,  resolved  to  carry  it  out  with  all 
the  energy  at  his  command. 

To  talking  he  was  not  much  given,  and  to 
boasting  not  at  all,  and  on  this  occasion,  especial- 
ly, he  shrew' dly  kept  his  plans  to  himself.  Pro- 
curing a stout  block  of  wood,  ten  inches  long  by 
five  inches  wide,  and  some  tw'O  inches  thick,  he 
drew  with  a pencil,  on  the  smooth  side  of  it, 
the  exact  representation  of  a parsley-leaf  gath- 
ered from  his  garden.  He  then  set  to  work, 
with  penknife  and  small  chisels,  and  such  oth- 
er tools  as  he  could  purchase,  and  with  his  own 
hands  cut  away  all  those  parts  of  the  wood  not 
covered  by  the  drawing,  leaving  the  spray  of 
parsley  standing  in  relief;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  made  a wood-engraving  of  the  leaf,  differing 
in  no  other  respect  from  the  wood-engravings 
of  the  artist  of  to-day  but  in  the  rough  coarse- 
ness of  the  work,  unavoidable  in  a first  attempt. 
In  the  back  of  the  block  he  fixed  a handle,  and 
at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  it  he  inserted  a 
little  pin  of  stout  wire.  His  next  step  was  to 
mix  a lively  green  color,  well  ground  up  with 
alum,  to  a consistency  fit  for  printing.  The 
color  was  contained  in  a tub,  and  upon  its  sur- 
face lay  a thick  woolen  cloth,  which,  of  course, 
became  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  coloring 
matter.  Laying  a blanket  on  a stout  kitchen- 
table,  and  stretching  the  white  calico  cloth  on 
the  top  of  that,  the  ingenious  farmer  applied  his 
wooden  block  to  the  saturated  woolen  cloth,  dab- 
bing it  repeatedly  until  it  had  taken  up  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  color.  He  then  laid  the 
block  squarely  on  the  stretched  cloth,  and  gave 
it  a smart  blow  on  the  back  with  a mallet,  thus 
printing  the  impression  of  the  parsley- leaf.  The 
four  little  pins,  fixed  at  the  comers  of  the  block, 
served  to  guide  him  in  applying  it  squarely  at 
each  consecutive  impression ; and  thus  he  worked 
away,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth  was 
covered  with  the  parsley-leaves,  and  he  had  pro- 
duced the  Jirst  piece  of  printed  cotton  the  world 
had  ever  seen. 

The  parsley-leaf  pattern  succeeded  so  well 
that  he  soon  found  himself  called  on  for  others 
of  various  designs,  which  also  he  made  with  his 
own  hands,  thus  keeping  his  secret  to  himself, 
and  shutting  out  rivals  in  the  trade  which  his 
own  ingenuity  had  created.  And  now  the  de- 
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mand  for  his  novel  wares  grew  so  urgent  that 
he  conld  not  produce  them  fast  enough  for  his 
customers.  As  a matter  of  course,  he  had  im- 
pressed the  services  of  his  whole  family — his 
sons  aiding  in  the  printing,  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  working  early  and  late  in  ironing  out 
the  printed  cloths  after  the  coloring  matter  was 
dry.  This  ironing  process  took  a great  deal  of 
time ; and  though  the  women  bent  over  the  flat- 
irons early  and  late,  they  could  not  meet  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  and  thus  the  execution  of 
the  orders  that  poured  in  was  continually  de- 
layed. 

To  overcome  this  obstacle  the  farmer  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  contrive  a machine  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  flat-irons.  Remembering  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  derived  from  the  use  of  a cylin- 
der in  carding  the  cotton- wool,  he  turned  again 
to  the  cylinder  to  effect  his  present  purpose.  He 
instructed  a carpenter  to  make  a large  oblong 
frame,  with  a smooth  bed  of  solid  planking,  sup- 
ported on  upright  posts,  and  with  a raised  rail 
or  ledge  on  either  side.  Running  from  side  to 
side  he  placed  a roller,  with  a handle  to  turn  it, 
and  round  the  roller  he  wound  a rope  spirally. 
.Each  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  a strong, 
oblong  box,  as  large  as  the  bed  of  the  frame ; 
and  the  box  being  filled  with  bricks  and  paving- 
stones,  was  heavy  enough  to  impart  a powerful 
pressure.  Instead  of  ironing  his  pieces  of  print- 
ed cloth,  the  farmer  now  wound  them  carefully 
round  small  wooden  rollers,  which  he  placed  in 
the  smooth  bed  beneath  the  box  of  stones,  drew 
that  backward  and  forward  over  them,  by  means 
of  the  handle  affixed  to  the  cylinder,  which  had 
the  rope  coiled  round  it,  and  so,  without  the  use 
of  the  hot  flat-irons,  gave  the  desiderated  fin- 
ish to  his  work.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  first 
mangle  came  into  the  world. 

This  machine  answered  its  purpose  admirably, 
and,  by  releasing  the  wife  and  daughters  from 
the  ironing-table,  increased  by  so  much  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  family.  The  farmer  worked 
on  now  with  redoubled  diligence ; the  more  cot- 
tons he  printed,  the  more  people  wanted  them ; 
and  as  he  had  taken  especial  care  that  no  man 
should  become  master  of  his  mystery,  he  re- 
tained the  trade  in  his  own  hands.  As  years 
flowed  on  wealth  poured  in,  and  the  small  farm- 
er of  the  village  became  the  principal  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  manufacturing 
houses  in  the  country.  He  took  his  eldest  son 
into  partnership,  and  applying  his  capital  to  the 
production  of  machinery  to  facilitate  cotton- 
printing, was  enabled  to  transfer  his  patterns 
from  blocks  to  cylinders,  and  thus  to  print,  in  a 
few  minutes  only,  a piece  of  cloth  which  it 
would  have  taken  a week  to  complete  under  the 
old  process  of  a mallet  and  blocks. 

The  farmer’s  son  became  a man  of  vast 
wealth  and  influence.  It  was  but  a trifle  to 
him,  when  the  burden  of  war  weighed  heavily 
upon  his  country,  and  the  national  emergencies 
were  most  oppressively  felt,  to  raise  and  equip, 
at  his  own  expense,  a regiment  of  horse  for  the 
defense  of  the  country,  and  present  them  to  the 


government.  This  he  did ; and  the  govern- 
ment, in  return  for  his  generous  patriotism, 
made  him  a baronet. 

The  patriotic  baronet  had  a son,  who,  though 
inheriting  the  thorough-working  faculty  and  per- 
sistent perseverance  of  the  family,  was  not  brought 
up  to  the  manufacturing  business  with  the  view 
of  adding  to  the  family  w ealth.  The  grandson 
of  the  Blackburn  farmer  was  placed  under  skill- 
ful instructors,  and  in  due  time  sent  to  college, 
where  he  set  a noble  example  of  subordination 
and  diligence,  displayed  abilities  of  the  highest 
order,  and  won  distinguishing  honors.  He  aft- 
erward obtained  a seat  in  Parliament,  where  he 
served  his  country  for  a period  exceeding  the 
average  duration  of  human  life,  and  served  it, 
too,  with  a fidelity,  proof  not  only  against  the 
seductive  influence  of  party,  but  against  his  per- 
sonal interests,  and  in  opposition  to  the  cher- 
ished friendships  of  a whole  life.  He  obtained, 
and  for  a long  period  eqjoyed,  the  greatest  hon- 
or which  it  is  possible  for  a sovereign  to  confer 
npon  a subject.  As  the  Prime  Minister  of  En- 
gland, he  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  working  steadily  for  the  emancipation 
of  industry,  the  amelioration  of  the  poor  man’s 
lot,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  poor  man’s  loaf. 
In  this  cause  he  signally  triumphed,  dying  in 
the  midst  of  his  success,  by  what  seemed  the 
sudden  stroke  of  accident,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a name  and  a fame  dear  to  Britain  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  world. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  name  of  the 
small  Blackburn  farmer,  of  the  wealthy  and  pa- 
triotic baronet,  and  of  the  champion  of  free 
trade,  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  will  be 
found  carved  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of 
Robert  Peel. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

NOW  that  the  pain  is  gone,  I too  can  smile 
At  such  a foolish  picture:  You  and  me 
Together  in  that  moonlit  summer  night, 

Within  the  shadow  ot  an  aspen-tree. 

My  band  was  on  your  shoulder;  I was  wild; 

How  furious  the  blood  seethed  through  my  heart! 
But  you — Oh  you  were  saintly  calm,  and  cold; 

Yon  moved  my  hand,  and  said,  4*'Tis  best  we  part!*' 

My  face  fell  on  tho  bands  of  your  fair  hair, 

A moonbeam  struck  across  my  hungry  eye. 

And  struck  across  your  balmy  crimson  mouth 
I longed  to  kiss  you,  and  I longed  to  die! 

Die  In  the  shadow  of  the  trembling  tree. 

Trembling  my  soul  away  upon  your  breast 
You  smiled,  and  drifted  both  your  snowy  hands 
Against  my  forehead,  and  your  fingers  pressed 

Faintly  and  slow  adown  my  burning  face. 

A keen  sense  of  the  woman  touched  you  then. 

The  nice  dramatic  sense  you  women  have, 

Playing  upon  the  feelings  of  us  men ! ~ 

Long  yean  have  passed  since  that  mid-summer  niglit, 
But  still  I feel  the  creeping  of  your  hand 
Along  my  face.  If  I returned  once  more, 

And  In  the  shadow  of  that  tree  should  stand 

With  you  there—  Answer!  Would  you  kiss  me  back? 

Would  you  reject  me  if  I sued  again  T — 

How  strange  this  is!  I think  my  madness  lasts. 
Although  I'm  sure  I have  forgot  the  pain ! 
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LITTLE  DORRIT. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

CHAPTER  LXIIL— THE  PUPIL  OF  THE  MAR- 
SHALSEA. 

THE  day  was  sunny,  and  the  Marshals  ea, 
with  the  hot  noon  striking  upon  it,  was  un- 
wontedly  quiet.  Arthur  Clennam  dropped  into 
a solitary  arm-chair,  itself  as  faded  as  any 
debtor  in  the  jail,  and  yielded  himself  to  his 
thoughts. 

In  the  unnatural  peace  of  having  gone  through 
the  dreaded  arrest,  and  got  there — the  first 
change  of  feeling  which  the  prison  most  com- 
monly induced,  and  from  which  dangerous  rest- 
ing-place so  many  men  had  slipped  down  to  the 
depths  of  degradation  and  disgrace,  by  so  many 
ways — he  could  think  of  some  passages  in  his 
life,  almost  as  if  he  were  removed  from  them 
into  another  state  of  existence.  Taking  into 
account  where  he  was,  the  interest  that  had  first 
brought  him  there  when  he  had  been  free  to  keep 
away,  and  the  gentle  presence  that  was  equally 
inseparable  from  the  walls  and  bars  about  him, 
and  from  the  impalpable  remembrances  of  his 
later  life  which  no  walls  nor  bars  could  impris- 
on, it  was  not  remarkable  that  every  thing  his 
memory  turned  upon  should  bring  him  round 
again  to  Little  Dorrit.  Yet  it  was  remarkable 
to  him ; not  because  of  the  fact  itself,  but  be- 
cause of  the  reminder  it  brought  with  it,  how 
much  that  dear  little  creature  had  influenced 
his  better  resolutions. 

None  of  us  clearly  know  to  whom  or  to  what 
we  are  indebted  in  this  wise,  until  some  marked 
stoppage  in  the  whirling  wheel  of  life  brings  the 
right  perception  with  it.  It  comes  with  sickness, 
it  comes  with  sorrow,  it  comes  with  the  loss  of 
the  dearly  loved,  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
uses  of  adversity.  It  came  to  Clennam  in  his 
adversity,  strongly  and  tenderly.  “ When  I first 
gathered  myself  together,”  he  thought,  “and 
set  something  like  purpose  before  my  jaded  eyes, 
whom  had  I before  me,  toiling  on,  for  a good 
object’s  sake,  without  encouragement,  without 
notice,  against  ignoble  obstacles,  that  would 
have  turned  an  army  of  received  heroes  and 
heroines?  One  weak  girl!  When  I tried  to 
conquer  my  misplaced  love,  and  to  be  generous 
to  the  man  who  was  more  fortunate  than  I, 
though  he  should  never  know  it  or  repay  me 
with  a gracious  word,  in  whom  had  I watched 
patience,  self-denial,  self-subdual,  charitable 
construction,  the  noblest  generosity  of  the  af- 
fections ? In  the  same  pure  girl ! If  I,  a man, 
with  a man’s  advantages  and  means  and  ener- 
gies, had  slighted  the  whisper  in  my  heart  that, 
if  my  father  had  erred,  it  was  my  first  duty  to 
conceal  the  fault  and  to  repair  it,  what  youthful 
figure  w ith  tender  feet  going  almost  bare  on  the 
damp  ground,  with  spare  hands  ever  working, 
with  its  slight  shape  but  half  protected  from  the 
sharp  weather,  would  have  stood  before  me  to 
put  me  to  shame?  My  Little  Dorrit’s.”  Thus 
always,  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  faded  chair,  think- 
ing. Always,  Little  Dorrit.  Until  it  seemed  to 


him  as  if  he  met  the  reward  of  having  wandered 
away  from  her,  and  suffered  any  thing  to  pass 
between  him  and  his  remembrance  of  her  vir- 
tues. 

His  door  was  opened,  and  the  head  of  the 
elder  Chiveiy  was  put  in  a very  little  way,  with- 
out being  turned  toward  him. 

“ I am  off  the  Lock,  Mr.  Clennam,  and  going 
out.  Can  I do  any  thing  for  you  ?” 

“ Many  thanks.  Nothing.” 

“ You’ll  excuse  me  opening  the  door,”  said 
Mr.  Chivery ; “ but  I couldn’t  make  you  hear.” 

“ Did  you  knock  ?” 

“ Half  a dozen  times.” 

Rousing  himself,  Clennam  observed  that  the 
prison  had  awakened  from  its  noontide  doze, 
that  the  inmates  were  loitering  about  the  shady 
yard,  and  that  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  been  thinking  for  hours. 

“Your  things  is  come,”  said  Mr.  Chivery, 
“ and  my  son  is  going  to  carry  ’em  up.  I should 
have  sent  ’em  up,  but  for  his  wishing  to  carry 
’em  himself.  Indeed  he  would  have  ’em  him- 
self, and  so  I couldn’t  send  ’em  up.  Mr.  Clen- 
nam, could  I say  a word  to  you  ?” 

“ Pray  come  in,”  said  Arthur ; for  Mr.  Chiv- 
ery’s  head  was  still  put  in  at  the  door  a very  lit- 
tle way,  and  Mr.  Chivery  had  but  one  ear  upon 
him,  instead  of  both  eyes.  This  was  native  del- 
icacy in  Mr.  Chivery — true  politeness ; though 
his  exterior  had  very  much  of  a turnkey  about 
it,  and  not  the  least  of  a gentleman. 

“Thank  you,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Chivery,  without 
advancing ; “ it’s  no  odds  me  coming  in.  Mr. 
Clennam,  don’t  you  take  no  notice  of  my  6on 
(if  you’ll  be  so  good),  in  case  you  find  him  cut 
up  anyways  difficult.  My  son  has  a art,  and 
my  son’s  art  is  in  the  right  place.  Me  and  his 
mother  knows  where  to  find  it,  and  we  find  it 
sitiwated  correct.” 

With  this  incomprehensible  speech,  Mr.  Chiv- 
ery took  his  ear  away  and  shut  the  door.  He 
might  have  been  gone  ten  minutes,  when  his  son 
succeeded  him. 

“ Here’s  your  portmanteau,”  he  said  to  Ar- 
thur, putting  it  carefully  down. 

“ It’s  very  kind  of  you.  I am  ashamed  that 
you  should  have  the  trouble.” 

He  was  gone  before  it  came  to  that,  but  soon 
returned,  saying,  exactly  as  before,  “Hero’s 
your  black  box which  he  also  put  down  with 
care. 

“ I am  very  sensible  of  this  attention  to  a pris- 
oner. I hope  we  may  shake  hands  now,  Mr. 
John.” 

Young  John,  however,  drew  back,  turning  his 
right  wrist  in  a socket  made  of  his  left  thumb 
and  middle  finger,  and  said,  as  he  had  said  at 
first,  “I  don’t  know  as  I can.  No;  I find  I 
can’t  1”  He  then  stood  regarding  the  prisoner 
sternly,  though  with  a swelling  humor  in  his 
eyes  that  looked  like  water. 

“Why  are  you  angry  with  me,”  said  Clen- 
nam, “and  yet  so  ready  to  do  me  these  kind 
services  ? There  must  be  some  mistake  between 
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us.  If  I have  done  any  thing  to  occasion  it,  I 
am  sorry.” 

“No  mistake,  Sir,”  returned  John,  turning 
the  wrist  backward  and  forward  in  the  socket, 
for  which  it  was  rather  tight.  “No  mistake, 
Sir,  in  the  feelings  with  which  my  eyes  behold 
you  at  the  present  moment ! If  I was  at  all 
fairly  equal  to  your  weight,  Mr.  Clennam — 
which  I am  not;  and  if  you  weren’t  under  a 
cloud — which  you  are ; and  if  it  wasn’t  against 
all  rules  of  the  Marshalsea — which  it  is ; those 
feelings  are  such,  that  they  would  stimulate  me, 
more  to  having  it  out  with  you  in  a round  on  the 
present  spot,  than  to  any  thing  else  I could 
name.” 

Arthur  looked  at  him  for  a moment  in  some 
wonder,  and  some  little  anger.  “ Well,  well !” 
he  said.  “A  mistake,  a mistake P*  Turning 
away,  he  sat  down,  with  a heavy  sigh,  in  the 
faded  chair  again. 

Young  John  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and, 
after  a short  pause,  cried  out,  “ I beg  your  par- 
don !” 

“ Freely  granted,”  said  Clennam,  waving  his 
hand,  without  raising  his  sunken  head.  “ Say 
no  more.  I am  not  worth  it.” 

“ This  furniture,  Sir,”  said  Young  John,  in  a 
voice  of  mild  and  soft  explanation,  “ belongs  to 
me.  I am  in  the  habit  of  letting  it  out  to  par- 
ties without  furniture,  that  have  the  room.  It 
ain’t  much,  but  it’s  at  your  service.  Free,  I 
mean.  I could  not  think  of  letting  you  have  it 
on  any  other  terms.  You’re  welcome  to  it  for 
nothing,  Sir.” 

Arthur  raised  his  head  again,  to  thank  him, 
and  to  say  he  could  not  accept  the  favor.  John 
was  still  turning  his  wrist,  and  still  contending 
with  himself  in  his  former  divided  manner. 

“ What  is  the  matter  between  us  ?”  said  Ar- 
thur. 

“ I decline  to  name  it,  Sir,”  returned  Young 
John,  suddenly  turning  loud  and  sharp.  “No- 
thing’s the  matter.” 

Arthur  looked  at  him  again,  in  vain,  for  any 
explanation  of  his  behavior.  After  a while,  Ar- 
thur turned  away  his  head  again.  Young  John 
said,  presently  afterward,  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness : 

“The  little  round  table,  Sir,  that's  nigh  your 
elbow,  was — you  know  whose — I needn't  men- 
tion him — he  died  a great  gentleman.  I bought 
it  of  an  individual  that  he  gave  it  to,  and  that 
lived  here  after  him.  But  the  individual  wasn’t 
any  ways  equal  to  him.  Most  individuals  would 
find  it  hard  to  come  up  to  his  level.” 

Arthur  drew  the  little  table  nearer,  rested  his 
arm  upon  it,  and  kept  it  there. 

“ Perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware,  Sir,”  said 
Young  John,  “ that  I intruded  upon  him  when 
he  was  over  here  in  London.  On  the  whole  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  intrusion,  though 
he  was  so  good  as  to  ask  me  to  sit  down  and  to 
inquire  after  father  and  all  other  old  friends. 
Leastways  humblest  acquaintances.  He  looked, 
to  me,  a good  deal  changed,  and  I said  so  when 


I came  back.  I asked  him  if  Miss  Amy  was 
well — ” 

“And she  was?” 

“I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
known  without  putting  the  question  to  such  as 
me,”  returned  Young  John,  after  appearing  to 
take  a large  invisible  pill.  “ Since  you  do  put 
the  question,  I am  sorry  I can’t  answer  it.  But 
the  fact  is,  he  looked  upon  the  inquiry  as  a lib- 
erty, and  said,  ‘ What  was  that  to  me  ?'  It  was 
then  I became  quite  aware  I was  intruding ; of 
which  I had  been  fearful  before.  However,  he 
spoke  very  handsome  afterward;  very  hand- 
some.” 

They  were  both  silent  for  several  minutes : 
except  that  Young  John  remarked,  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  pause,  “He both  spoke  and  acted 
very  handsome.” 

It  was  again  Young  John  who  broke  the  si- 
lence by  inquiring: 

“ If  it’s  not  a liberty,  bow  long  may  it  be  your 
intentions,  Sir,  to  go  without  eating  and  drink- 
ing?” 

“ I have  not  felt  the  want  of  any  thing  yet,” 
returned  Clennam.  “ I have  no  appetite  just 
now.” 

“ The  more  reason  why  you  should  take  some 
support,  Sir,”  urged  Young  John.  “ If  you  find 
yourself  going  on  sitting  here  for  hours  and  hours 
partaking  of  no  refreshment  because  you  have 
no  appetite,  why  then  you  should  and  must  par- 
take of  refreshment  without  an  appetite.  I’m 
going  to  have  tea  in  my  own  apartment.  If  it’s 
not  a liberty,  please  to  come  and  take  a cup. 
Or  I can  bring  a tray  here  in  two  minutes.” 

Feeling  that  Young  John  would  impose  that 
trouble  on  himself  if  he  refused,  and  also  feel- 
ing anxious  to  show  that  he  bore  in  mind  both 
the  elder  Mr.  Chivery’s  entreaty,  and  the  young- 
er Mr.  Chivery’s  apology,  Arthur  rose  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  take  a cup  of  tea  in 
Mr.  John’s  apartment.  Young  John  locked  his 
door  for  him  as  they  went  out,  slided  the  key 
into  his  pocket  with  great  dexterity,  and  led  the 
way  to  his  own  residence. 

It  was  at  the  top  of  the  house  nearest  to  the 
gateway.  It  was  the  room  to  which  Clennam 
had  hurried,  on  the  day  when  the  enriched  fam- 
ily had  left  the  prison  forever,  and  where  he  had 
lifted  her  up  insensible  from  the  floor.  He  fore- 
saw where  they  were  going,  as  soon  as  their  feet 
touched  the  stair-case.  The  room  was  so  far 
changed  that  it  was  papered  now,  and  had  been 
repainted,  and  was  far  more  comfortably  fur- 
nished ; but  he  could  recall  it  just  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  that  single  glance,  when  he  raised  her  from 
the  ground  and  carried  her  down  to  the  car- 
riage. 

Young  John  looked  hard  at  him,  biting  his 
fingers. 

“ I see  you  recollect  the  room,  Mr.  Clennam  ?” 

“ I recollect  it  well,  Heaven  bless  her !” 

Oblivious  of  the  tea,  Young  John  continued 
to  bite  his  fingers  and  to  look  at  his  visitor,  as 
long  as  his  visitor  continued  to  glance  about  the 
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Finally  ho  made  ft  start  nt  the  tea-pot, 


CJennara  tried  t»>  do  honor  the  meal,  jbnt 
anAvaLilittgh".  *tol^ifod  tii m,  the  bread 

seemed  to  torn  tu  *atui  In  fiU  fhootla  He  could 
force  nothing  upon  tnmMdf  htit  * cap  of  tea. 

“Try  a iittlc  f aineUun^  i^id  Ifowng 

Joint  handing  him  the  basket 
He  took  * sprig  qr>oof  water-rms,  and  tried 
again ; hut  the  bread  turned  to  a banner  Kind 
than  before,  and  the  bum  (though  it  wo?  good 
cuough  of  itself)  seemed  to  blow  a ikiint  simoom 
of  limn  through  the  whole  Muifcba.bm&. 

u Try  a little,  more,  fwmefluhg  green,  Sir.T' 
said  Yuung  John,  «md  again  futndod  the  tokeu 
It  was  m like  handing  green  mcAl  into  th^ 
cage  of  a dull,  imprisoned  bird,  arid  John  had 
so  evidently  bought  the,  little  hgsket  ha  a hand- 
ful of  fresh  relief  from  the  stale,  hot  pavittg- 
stones  ami  bricks  of  the  )ail  that  Clenmim  'Kit'd. 
WJtlv  a smile,  “ It  * as  very  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  putting  this  between  the  hut  I ran  not 

even  get  this  down  to-dayd* 

As  if  the  difficulty  were  contagious,  Yoiing 
John  soon  pushed  away  bis  own  plate,  and  fell 
to  folding  the  cabbage-leaf  that  had  contained 
When  he  had  folded  it  into  a mint- 


loom, 

gustily  rallied  a quantify  of  ten  into  it  from  a 
canister,  and ; YH& btf  ffo  the  common  kitchen 
yd  fill  it  nub  hot  waWr. 

The  room  waayoeJo^uant  to  Clemtara,  in  the 
changed  circmnfetances lti&  ndun»  to  the  mis- 
erable Marshiilstta— U *pok  e t< ! Idm  ^ thi  infifuiy 
!y  of  her,  and  **f  hb  \o«?  of  k>.r~  that  it  would 
Ttft ve  gone  hard  \vifo  lain  to  mbit  it*  even  though 
he  had  not  been  «Ufoc.  Alone,  ho  did  mil  try. 
Tie  laid  hitrliafrf  dp  tho  ij^b]pf4hlB  wsdl  ten- 
derly as  if  it  hod  !#r  behalf  that  he  touched* 
and  pwBoiinebd  her  hatha  in  &£ow route  Mh 
stood  itflb?'- window,  looking  over  flic  pfiMmrpar- 
■kpat  with  its  gxim  spiked  bonier*  and  from  his 
soul  be  breathed, & benediction  Through  the  sum- 
mer hiwe  toward  the  distant  land  whom  she* 
vtiif; rich  Aft d prosperous.  , 

Young -Tolm  wa&some  time  tshivtii,  ami  when 
h^  came  back;  showed  that  he  had  t*ee,a  outside 
him  fresh  butusr  in  a cahhage  - 
thin  slices  of  boiled  ham  iu  another 
cabba^o-leaf,  and  a little  bosket  of  wnter-cresses 
and  salad  herbs . When  them  were  arranged 
u|hm  the  table  to  hLn  satisfaction  they  tut  down 
To  t&k*/;. 'r\  ' ' . ’ 1 ■ •' 


the  ham 

her  of  layers,  one  over  number,  bo  tiuat  It.Tcus 
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small  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  began  to  flat- 
ten it  between  both  his  hands,  and  to  eye  Clen- 
nam  attentively. 

44 1 wonder,”  he  at  length  said,  compressing 
his  green  packet  with  some  force,  44  that  if  it’s 
not  worth  your  while  to  take  care  of  yourself 
for  your  own  sake,  it’s  not  worth  doing  for  some 
one  else’s.” 

44  Truly,”  returned  Arthur,  with  a sigh  and  a 
smile, 44 1 don’t  know  for  whose.” 

44 Mr.  Clennam,”  said  John,  warmly,  “I’m 
surprised  that  a gentleman  who  is  capable  of 
the  straightforwardness  that  you  are  capable  of, 
should  be  capable  of  the  mean  action  of  making 
me  such  an  answer.  Mr.  Clennam,  I am  sur- 
prised that  a gentleman  who  is  capable  of  hav- 
ing a heart  of  his  own  should  be  capable  of  the 
heartlessness  of  treating  mine  in  that  way.  I 
am  astonished  at  it,  Sir.  Really  and  truly  I am 
astonished !” 

Having  got  upon  his  feet  to  emphasize  his 
concluding  words,  Young  John  sat  down  again, 
and  fell  to  rolling  his  green  packet  on  his  right 
leg,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  Clennam,  but  sur- 
veying him  with  a fixed  look  of  indignant  re- 
proach. 

44 1 had  got  over  it,  Sir,”  said  John.  44 1. had 
conquered  it,  knowing  that  it  must  be  conquer- 
ed, and  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  think  no 
more  about  it.  I shouldn’t  have  given  my  mind 
to  it  again,  1 hope,  if  to  this  prison  you  had  not 
been  brought,  and  in  an  hour  unfortunate  for 
me,  this  day !”  (In  his  agitation  Young  John 
adopted  his  mother’s  powerful  construction  of 
sentences.)  44  When  you  first  came  upon-  me, 
Sir,  in  the  Lodge,  this  day,  more  as  if  a Upas 
tree  had  been  made  a capture  of  than  a private 
defendant,  such  mingled  streams  of  feelings 
broke  loose  again  within  me  that  every  thing 
was  for  the  first  few  minutes  swept  away  before 
them,  and  I was  going  round  and  round  in  a 
vortex.  I got  out  of  it.  I struggled,  and  got 
out  of  it.  If  it  was  the  last  word  I had  to  speak, 
against  that  vortex  with  my  utmost  powers  I 
strove,  and  out  of  it  I came.  I argued  that  if 
I had  been  rude  apologies  was  due,  and  those 
apologies,  without  a question  of  demeaning,  I 
did  make.  And  now,  when  I’ve  been  so  wish- 
ful to  show  that  one  thought  is  next  to  being  a 
holy  one  with  me  and  goes  before  all  others — 
now,  after  all,  you  dodge  me  when  I ever  so 
gently  hint  at  it,  and  evadingly  throw  me  back 
upon  myself.  For,  do  not.  Sir,”  said  Young 
John, 44  do  not  be  so  base  as  to  deny  that  dodge 
you  do,  and  thrown  me  back  upon  myself  you 
have !” 

All  amazement,  Arthur  gazed  at  him,  like  one 
lost,  only  saying,  44  What  is  it?  What  do  you 
mean,  John  ?”  But  John  being  in  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  nothing  would  seem  to  be  more 
impossible  to  a certain  class  of  people  than  the 
giving  of  an  answer,  went  ahead  blindly. 

44 1 hadn’t,”  said  John,  44  no,  I hadn’t  and  I 
never  had,  the  audaciousness  to  think,  I am 
sure,  that  all  was  any  thing  but  lost.  I hadn’t, 


no,  why  should  I say  I hadn’t  if  I ever  had,  any 
hope  that  it  was  possible  to  be  so  blessed,  not 
after  the  words  that  passed,  not  even  if  barriers 
insurmountable  had  not  been  raised!  But  is 
that  a reason  why  I am  to  have  no  memory; 
why  I am  to  have  no  thoughts,  why  I am  to 
have  no  sacred  spots,  nor  any  thing  ?” 

44  What  can  you  mean  ?”  cried  Arthur. 

44  It's  all  very  well  to  trample  on  it,  Sir,”  John 
went  on,  scouring  a very  prairie  of  wild  words, 
44  if  a person  can  make  up  his  mind  to  be  guilty 
of  the  action.  It’s  all  very  well  to  trample  on 
it,  but  it's  there.  It  may  be  that  it  couldn't  be 
trampled  upon  if  it  wasn’t  there.  But  that 
doesn't  make  it  gentlemanly,  that  doesn’t  make 
it  honorable,  that  doesn't  justify  throwing  a per- 
son back  upon  himself  after  he  has  struggled  and 
strived  out  of  himself,  like  a butterfly.  The 
world  may  sneer  at  a turnkey,  but  he’s  a man 
— when  he  isn’t  a woman,  which  among  female 
criminal*  he’s  expected  to  be.” 

Ridiculous  as  the  incoherence  of  his  talk  was, 
there  was  yet  a truthfulness  in  Young  John's 
simple,  sentimental  character,  and  a sense  of 
being  wounded  in  some  very  tender  respect,  ex- 
pressed in  his  burning  face  and  in  the  agitation 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  which  Arthur  must 
have  been  cruel  to  disregard.  He  turned  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  starting-point  of  this  un- 
known injury;  and  in  the  mean  rime  Young 
John,  having  rolled  his  green  packet  pretty 
round,  cut  it  carefully  into  three  pieces,  and 
laid  it  on  a plate  as  if  it  were  *pme  particular 
delicacy. 

* It  seems  to  me  just  possible,”  said  Arthur, 
when  he  had  retraced  the  conversation  to  the 
water-cresses  and  back  again,  “that  you  have 
made  some  reference  to  Miss  Dorrit  ?” 

44  It  is  just  possible,  Sir,”  returned  John  Chiv- 
ery. 

44 1 don’t  understand  it.  I hope  I may  not 
be  so  unlucky  as  to  make  you  think  I mean  to 
offend  you  again,  for  I never  have  meant  to  of- 
fend you  yet,  when  I say  I don’t  understand  it.” 

44 Sir,”  said  Young  John,  “will  you  have  the 
perfidy  to  deny  that  you  know,  and  long  have 
known,  that  I felt  toward  Miss  Dorrit,  call  it  not 
the  presumption  of  love,  but  adoration  and  sac^ 
rifice  ?** 

“Indeed,  John,  I will  not  have  any  perfidy 
if  I know  it ; why  you  should  suspect  me  of  it, 
I am  at  a loss  to  think.  Did  you  ever  hear  from 
Mrs.  Chivery,  yonr  mother,  that  I went  to  see 
her  once  ?” 

“No,  Sir,” returned  John,  shortly.  “Never 
heard  of  such  thing.” 

“But  I did.  Can  you  imagine  why?” 

44  No,  Sir,”  returned  John,  shortly.  44 1 can’t 
imagine  why.” 

“I  will  tellyoH.  I was  solicitous  to  promote 
Miss  Dorrit’s  happiness;  and  if  I could  have 
supposed  that  Miss  Dorrit  returned  your  af- 
fection— ” 

Poor  John  Chivery  turned  crimson  to  the  tips 
of  his  ears.  44  Miss  Dorrit  never  did,  Sir.  I 
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wish  to  be  honorable  and  true,  so  far  as  in  my 
humble  way  I can,  and  I would  scorn  to  pretend 
for  a moment  that  she  erer  did,  or  that  she  ever 
led  me  to  believe  she  did ; no,  nor  even  that  it 
was  ever  to  be  expected  in  any  cool  reason  that 
she  would  or  could.  She  was  far  above  me  in 
all  respects  at  all  times.  As  likewise,”  added 
John,  “similarly  was  her  gen-teel  family.” 

His  chivalrous  feeling  toward  all  that  belonged 
to  her  made  him  so  very  respectable,  in  spite 
of  his  small  stature  and  his  rather  weak  legs, 
and  his  very  weak  hair  and  his  poetical  tem- 
perament, that  a Goliath  might  have  sat  in  his 
place  demanding  less  consideration  at  Arthur’s 
hands. 

“Yon  speak,  John,”  he  said,  with  cordial  ad- 
miration, “ like  a man.” 

“Well,  Sir,”  returned  John,  brushing  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  “ then  I wish  you’d  do  the  same.” 

He  was  quick  with  this  unexpected  retort,  and 
it  again  made  Arthur  regard  him  with  a won- 
dering expression  of  face. 

“Leastways,”  said  John,  stretching  his  hand 
across  the  tea-tray,  “ if  too  strong  a remark, 
withdrawn!  But,  why  not,  why  not ? When  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Clennam,  take  care  of  yourself 
for  some  one  else’s  sake,  why  not  be  open  though 
a turnkey  ? Why  did  I get  you  the  room  which 
I knew  you’d  like  best?  Why  did  I cany  up 
your  things  ? Not  that  I found  ’em  heavy ; I 
don’t  mention  ’em  on  that  accounts ; far  from 
it.  Why  have  I cultivated  you  in  the  manner  I 
have  done  since  the  morning  ? On  the  ground 
of  your  own  merits  ? No.  They’re  veiy  great, 
I’ve  no  doubt  at  all ; but  not  on  the  ground  of 
them.  Another’s  merits  have  had  their  weight, 
and  have  had  far  more  weight  with  Me.  Then 
why  not  speak  free !” 

“Unaffectedly,  John,”  said  Clennam,  “you 
are  so  good  a fellow,  and  I have  so  true  a re- 
spect for  your  character,  that  if  I have  appeared 
to  be  less  sensible  than  I really  am,  of  the  fact 
that  the  kind  services  you  have  rendered  me  to- 
day are  attributable  to  my  having  been  trusted 
by  Miss  Dorrit  as  her  friend — I confess  it  to  be 
a fault,  and  I ask  your  forgiveness.” 

“Oh!  why  not,”  John  repeated,  with  return- 
ing scorn,  “why  not  speak  free!” 

“I  declare  to  you,”  returned  Arthur,  “that  I 
don’t  understand  you.  Look  at  me.  Consider 
the  trouble  I have  been  in.  Is  it  likely  that  1 
would  willfully  add  to  my  other  self-reproaches 
that  of  being  ungrateful  or  treacherous  to  you  ? 
I do  not  understand  you.” 

John’s  incredulous  face  slowly  softened  into 
a face  of  doubt.  He  rose,  backed  into  the  gar- 
ret-window of  the  room,  beckoned  Arthur  to 
come  there,  and  stood  looking  at  him  thought- 
fully with  quivering  lips. 

“ Mr.  Clennam,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
don’t  know  ?” 

“What,  John?” 

“Lord,”  said  Young  John,  appealing  with  a 
gasp  to  the  spikes  on  the  waJL  “He  says, 
mat!” 


Clennam  looked  at  the  spikes,  and  looked  at 
John. 

“He  says,  What!  And  what  is  more,”  ex- 
claimed Young  John,  surveying  him  in  a doleful 
maze,  “he  appears  to  mean  it!  Do  you  see 
this  window,  Sir?” 

“ Of  course,  I see  this  window.” 

“ See  this  room  ?” 

“Why,  of  course  I see  this  room.” 

“ That  wall  opposite,  and  that  yard  down  be- 
low ? They  have  all  been  witnesses  of  it,  from 
day  to  day,  from  night  to  night,  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month.  For,  how  often 
have  I seen  Miss  Dorrit  here  when  she  has  not 
seen  me  1” 

“Witnesses  of  what?”  said  Clennam. 

“ Of  Miss  Dorrit’s  love.” 

“ For  whom  ?” 

“You!”  said  John.  And  touched  him  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  upon  the  breast,  and  backed 
to  his  chair,  and  sat  down  in  it  with  a pale 
face,  holding  the  arms,  and  shaking  his  head 
at  him. 

If  he  had  dealt  Clennam  a heavy  blow,  in- 
stead of  laying  that  light  touch  upon  him,  its 
effect  could  not  have  been  to  shake  him  more. 
He  £tood  amazed ; his  eyes  looking  at  John ; 
his  lips  parted,  and  seeming  now  and  then  to 
form  the  word  “ Me !”  without  uttering  it ; his 
hands  dropped  at  his  sides : his  whole  appear- 
ance that  of  a man  who  has  been  awakened  from 
sleep,  and  stupefied  by  intelligence  beyond  his 
full  comprehension. 

“Mel”  he  at  length  said,  aloud. 

“Ah  1”  groaned  Young  John.  “You !” 

He  did  what  he  could  to  muster  a smile,  and 
returned,  “Your  fancy.  You  are  completely 
mistaken.” 

“I  mistaken,  Sir!”  said  Young  John.  “/ 
completely  mistaken  on  that  subject ! No,  Mr. 
Clennam,  don't  tell  me  so.  On  any  other,  if 
you  like,  for  I don’t  set  up  to  be  a penetrating 
character,  and  am  well  aware  of  my  own  defi- 
ciencies. But,  I mistaken  on  a point  that  has 
caused  me  more  smart  in  my  breast  than  a flight 
of  savages’  arrows  could  have  done ! /mistaken 
on  a point  that  almost  sent  me  into  my  grave, 
as  I sometimes  wished  it  would,  if  the  grave 
could  only  have  been  made  compatible  with  the 
tobacco-business  and  father  and  mother’s  feel- 
ings ! I mistaken  on  a point  that,  even  at  the 
present  moment,  makes  me  take  out  my  pocket 
handkercher  like  a great  girl,  as  people  say; 
though  I am  sure  I don’t  know  why  a great  girl 
should  be  a term  of  reproach,  for  every  rightly 
constituted  male  mind  loves  'em  great  and  small ! 
Don't  tell  me  so,  don’t  tell  me  so !” 

Still  highly  respectable  at  bottom,  though  ab- 
surd enough  upon  the  surface,  Young  John  took 
out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  with  a genuine 
absence  both  of  display  and  concealment,  which 
is  only  to  be  seen  in  a man  with  a great  deal  of 
good  in  him,  when  he  takes  out  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief for  the  purpose  of  wiping  his  eyes. 
Having  dried  them,  and  indulged  in  the  harm- 
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less  luxury  of  a sob  and  a sniff,  he  put  it  up 
again. 

The  touch  was  still  in  its  influence  so  like  a 
blow,  that  Arthur  could  not  get  many  words  to- 
gether to  close  the  subject  with.  He  assured 
John  Chi  very  when  he  had  returned  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  pocket,  that  he  did  all  honor  to 
his  disinterestedness  and  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
remembrance  of  Miss  Dorrit.  As  to  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  of  which  he  had  just  re- 
lieved it — Here  John  interposed,  and  said, 
44  No  impression ! certainty !” — as  to  that,  they 
might  perhaps  speak  of  it  at  another  time,  but 
would  say  no  more  now.  Feeling  low-spirited 
and  weary  he  would  go  back  to  his  room,  with 
John’s  leave,  and  come  out  no  more  that  night. 
John  assented,  and  he  crept  back  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wall  to  his  own  lodging. 

The  feeling  of  the  blow  was  still  so  strong 
upon  him,  that  when  the  dirty  old  woman  was 
gone  whom  he  found  sitting  on  the  stairs  out- 
side his  door  waiting  to  make  his  bed,  and  who 
gave  him  to  understand  while  doing  it  that  she 
had  received  her  instructions  from  Mr.  Chivery 
— 44  not  the  old  ’un  but  the  young  ’un,”  he  sat 
down  in  the  faded  arm-chair,  pressing  his  head 
between  his  hands  as  if  he  bad  been  stunned. 
Little  Dorrit  love  him  I More  bewildering  to 
him  than  his  misery,  far. 

Consider  the  improbability.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  call  her  his  child,  and  his  dear 
child,  and  to  invite  her  confidence  by  dwelling 
upon  the  difference  in  their  respective  ages, 
and  to  speak  of  himself  as  one  who  was  turning 
old.  Yet  she  might  not  have  thought  him  old. 
Something  reminded  him  that  he  had  not 
thought  himself  so,  until  the  roses  had  floated 
away  upon  the  river. 

He  had  her  two  letter*  among  other  papers 
in  his  box,  and  he  took  them  out  and  read 
them.  There  seemed  to  be  a sound  in  them 
like  the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice.  It  fell  upon 
his  ear  with  many  tones  of  tenderness  that 
were  not  insusceptible  of  the  new  meaning. 
Now  it  was  that  the  quiet  desolation  of  her  an- 
swer, “No,  No,  No,”  made  to  him  that  night 
in  that  very  room — that  night,  when  he  had 
been  shown  the  dawn  of  her  altered  fortune, 
and  when  other  words  had  passed  between  them 
which  he  had  been  destined  to  remember,  in 
humiliation  and  a prisoner — rushed  into  his 
mind. 

Consider  the  improbability. 

But  it  had  a preponderating  tendency,  when 
considered,  to  become  fainter.  There  was 
another  and  a curious  inquiry  of  his  own  heart's 
that  concurrently  became  stronger.  In  the  re- 
luctance he  had  felt  to  believe  that  she  loved 
any  one ; in  his  desire  to  set  that  question  at 
rest;  in  a half-formed  consciousness  he  had 
had  that  there  would  be  a kind  of  nobleness  in 
his  helping  her  love  for  any  one ; was  there  no 
suppressed  something  on  his  own  side  that  he 
had  hushed  as  it  arose  ? Had  he  ever  whis- 
pered to  himself  that  he  must  not  think  of  such 


a thing  as  her  loving  him;  that  he  must  not 
take  advantage  of  her  gratitude ; that  he  must 
keep  his  experience  in  remembrance  as  a warn- 
ing and  reproof ; that  he  must  regard  such 
youthful  hopes  as  having  passed  away,  as  his 
friend’s  dead  daughter  had  passed  away ; that 
he  must  be  steady  in  saying  to  himself  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  him,  and  he  was  too  saddened 
and  old  ? 

He  had  kissed  her  when  he  lifted  her  from 
the  ground,  on  the  day  when  she  had  been  so 
consistently  and  expressively  forgotten.  Quite 
as  he  might  have  kissed  her  if  she  had  been 
conscious  ? No  difference  ? , 

The  darkness  found  him  occupied  with  these 
thoughts.  The  darkness  also  found  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Plornish  knocking  at  his  door.  They 
brought  with  them  a basket,  filled  with  choice 
selections  from  that  stock  in  trade  which  met 
with  such  a quick  sale,  and  produced  such  a 
slow  return.  Mrs.  Plornish  was  affected  to 
tears.  Mr.  Plornish  amiably  growled,  in  his 
philosophical  but  not  lucid  manner,  that  there 
was  ups,  you  see,  and  there  was  downs.  It  was 
in  wain  to  ask  why  ups,  why  downs  ; there  they 
was,  you  know.  He  had  heerd  it  given  for  a 
truth  that  accordin’  as  the  world  went  round, 
which  round  it  did  rewolve  undoubted,  even  the 
best  of  gentlemen  must  take  his  turn  of  stand- 
ing with  his  ed  upside  down,  and  all  his  air  a 
flying  the  wrong  way,  into  what  you  might  call 
Space.  Wery  well  then.  What  Mr.  Plornish 
said  was,  wery  well  then.  That  gentleman’s  ed 
would  come  up'ards  when  hit  turn  come,  that 
gentleman’s  air  would  be  a pleasure  to  look 
upon,  being  all  smooth  again,  and  weiy  well 
then  ! 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Mrs.  Plornish, 
not  being  philosophical,  wept.  It  further  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Plornish,  not  being  philoso- 
phical, was  intelligible.  It  may  have  arisen 
out  of  her  softened  state  of  mind,  out  of  her 
sex’s  wit,  out  of  a woman’s  quick  association  of 
ideas,  or  out  of  a woman’s  no  association  of 
ideas,  but  it  further  happened  somehow  that 
Mrs.  Plornish's  intelligibility  displayed  itself 
upon  the  very  subject  of  Arthur's  meditations. 

44  The  way  father  has  been  talking  about  you, 
Mr.  Clennam,”  said  Mrs.  Plornish,  “ you  hard- 
ly would  believe.  It’s  made  him  quite  poorly. 
As  to  his  voice,  this  misfortune  has  took  it 
away.  You  know  what  a sweet  singer  father 
is ; but  he  couldn’t  get  a note  out  for  the  chil- 
dren at  tea,  if  you’ll  credit  what  I tell  you.” 

While  speaking,  Mrs.  Plornish  shook  Jier 
head  and  wiped  her  eyes,  and  looked  retro- 
spectively about  the  room. 

44  As  to  Mr.  Baptist,”  pursued  Mrs.  Plornish, 
“ whatever  he’ll  do  when  he  comes  to  know  of 
it,  I can’t  conceive  nor  yet  imagine.  He’d  have 
J been  here  before  now,  you  may  be  sure,  but  that 
he’s  away  on  confidential  business  of  your  own. 

I The  persevering  manner  in  which  he  follows  up 
| that  business,  and  gives  himself  no  rest  from 
I it — it  really  do,”  said  Mrs.  Plornish,  winding  up 
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in  the  Italian  manner,  “ as  I say  to  him,  Moosh- 
attonisha  padrona.” 

Though  not  conceited,  Mrs.  Plornish  felt  that 
she  had  turned  this  Tuscan  sentence  with  pecu- 
liar elegance.  Mr.  Plornish  could  not  conceal 
his  exultation  in  her  accomplishments  as  a lin- 
guist. 

44  But  what  I say  is,  Mr.  Clennam,”  the  good 
woman  went  on,  44  there's  always  something  to 
bo  thankful  for,  as  I am  sure  you  will  yourself 
Admit.  Speaking  in  this  room,  it's  not  hard  to 
think  what  the  present  something  is.  It’s  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for,  indeed,  that  Miss  Dor- 
rit  is  not  here  to  know  it.” 

Arthur  thought  she  looked  at  him  with  par- 
ticular expression. 

“It's  a thing,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Plornish,  44  to 
be  thankful  for,  indeed,  that  Miss  Dorritt  is  far 
away.  It’s  to  be  hoped  she  is  not  likely  to  hear 
of  it.  If  she  had  been  here  to  see  it,  Sir,  it’s 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  sight  of  you,"  Mrs. 
Plornish  repeated  those  words — 44  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  sight  of  you — in  misfortune 
and  trouble,  would  have  been  almost  too  much 
for  her  affectionate  heart.  There’s  nothing  I 
can  think  of  that  would  have  touched  Miss  Dor- 
rit  so  bad  os  that.” 

Of  a certainty,  Mrs.  Plornish  did  look  at  him 
now,  with  a sort  of  quivering  defiance  in  her 
friendly  emotion. 

44  Yes  !”  said  she.  44  And  it  shows  what  no- 
tice father  takes,  though  at  his  time  of  life,  that 
he  says  to  me,  this  afternoon,  which  Happy  Cot- 
tage knows  1 neither  make  it  up  nor  anyways 
enlarge,  4 Mary,  it’s  much  to  be  rejoiced  in  that 
Miss  Dorrit  is  not  on  the  spot  to  behold  it.’ 
Those  were  father’s  words.  Father’s  own  words 
was,  4 Much  to  be  rejoiced  in,  Mary,  that  Miss 
Dorrit  is  not  on  the  spot  to  behold  it.'  I says  to 
father  then,  I says  to  him,  4 Father,  yon  are 
right!’  That,”  Mrs.  Plornish  concluded  with 
the  air  of  a very  precise  legal  witness,  44  is  what 
passed  betwixt  father  and  me.  And  I tell  you 
nothing  but  what  did  pass  betwixt  me  and  fa- 
ther.” 

Mr.  Plornish,  as  being  of  a more  laconic  tem- 
perament, embraced  this  opportunity  of  inter- 
posing with  the  suggestion  that  she  should  now 
leave  Mr.  Clennam  to  himself.  44  For,  you  see,” 
said  Mr.  Plornish,  gravely,  “I  know  what  it  is, 
old  gal repeating  that  valuable  remark  several 
times,  as  if  it  appeared  to  him  to  include  some 
great  moral  secret.  Finally  the  worthy  couple 
went  away  arm  in  arm. 

Little  Dorrit,  Little  Dorrit.  Again,  for  hours. 
Always  Little  Dorrit  I 

Happily,  if  it  ever  had  been  so,  it  was  over, 
and  better  over.  Granted,  that  she  had  loved 
him,  and  he  had  known  it  and  had  suffered  him- 
self to  love  her,  what  a road  to  have  led  her 
away  upon — the  road  that  would  have  brought 
her  back  to  this  miserable  place ! He  ought  to 
be  much  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  she 
was  quit  of  it  forever ; that  she  was,  or  would 


soon  be,  married  (vague  rumors  of  her  father’s 
projects  in  that  direction  had  reached  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard,  with  the  news  of  her  sister’s  mar- 
riage) ; and  that  the  Marshalsea  gate  had  shut 
forever  on  all  those  perplexed  possibilities  of  a 
time  that  was  gone. 

Dear  Little  Dorrit ! 

Looking  back  upon  his  own  poor  story,  she 
was  its  vanishing-point.  Every  thing  in  its  per- 
spective led  to  her  innocent  figure.  He  had 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  toward  it ; previous 
unquiet  hopes  and  doubts  had  worked  them- 
selves out  before  it ; it  was  the  centre  of  the  in- 
terest of  his  life ; it  was  the  termination  of  every 
thing  that  was  good  and  pleasant  in  it ; beyond 
there  was  nothing  but  mere  waste,  and  darkened 
sky. 

As  ill  at  ease  as  on  the  first  night  of  his  lying 
down  to  sleep  within  those  dreary  walls,  he  wore 
the  night  out  with  such  thoughts.  What  time, 
Young  John  lay  wrapt  in  peaceful  slumber,  aft- 
er composing  and  arranging  the  following  mon- 
umental inscription  on  his  pillow : 

STRANGER ! 

RESPECT  TUB  TOMB  OF 

JOHN  CIIl VERY,  Junior, 

WHO  DIED  AT  AN  ADVANCED  AQK 
NOT  NECE6SABT  TO  MENTION. 

OX  ENCOUNTERED  II 1 8 RIVAL,  IN  A DISTRESSED  STATE, 
AND  FELT  INCLINED 
TO  HAVE  A ROUND  WITH  IIIM; 

BUT,  TOR  THE  SAKE  OF  TOE  LOVED  ONE, 
CONQUERED  THOSE  PEELINGS  OF  BITTERNESS, 

AND  BECAME 

MAGNANIMOUS. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. — AN  APPEARANCE  IN  THE 
MARSHALSEA. 

The  opinion  of  the  community  outside  the 
prison  gates  bore  hard  on  Clennam  as  time  went 
on,  and  he  made  no  friends  among  the  com- 
munity within.  Too  depressed  to  associate 
with  the  herd  in  the  yard,  who  got  together  to 
forget  their  cares,  too  retiring  and  too  unhappy 
to  join  in  the  poor  socialities  of  the  tavern,  he 
kept  his  own  room,  and  was  held  in  distrust* 
Some  said  he  was  proud ; some  objected  that  he 
was  sullen  and  reserved ; some  were  contemptu- 
ous of  him,  for  that  he  was  a poor-spirited  dog 
who  pined  under  his  debts.  The  whole  popula- 
tion were  shy  of  him  on  these  various  counts  of 
indictment,  but  especially  the  last,  which  in- 
volved a species  of  domestic  treason ; and  he 
soon  became  so  confirmed  in  his  seclusion,  that 
his  only  time  for  walking  up  and  down  was 
when  the  evening  Club  were  assembled  at  their 
songs,  and  toasts,  and  sentiments,  and  when  the 
yard  was  nearly  left  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Imprisonment  began  to  tell  upon  him.  He 
knew  that  he  idled  and  moped.  After  what  he 
had  known  of  the  influences  of  imprisonment 
within  the  four  small  walls  of  the  very  room  he 
occupied,  this  consciousness  made  him  afraid 
of  himself.  Shrinking  from  the  observation  of 
other  men,  and  shrinking  from  his  own,  he  be- 
gan to  change  very  sensibly.  Any  body  might 
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see  that  the  shadow  of  the  wall  was  dark  upon 
him. 

One  day,  when  he  might  have  been  some  ten 
or  twelve  weeks  in  jail,  and  when  he  had  been 
trying  to  read,  and  had  not  been  able  to  release 
even  the  imaginary  people  of  the  book  from  the 
Marshalsea,  a footstep  stopped  at  his  door,  and 
a hand  tapped  at  it.  He  arose  and  opened  it, 
and  an  agreeable  voice  accosted  him  with,  “ How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Clennam  ? I hope  I am  not  un- 
welcome in  calling  to  see  you.” 

It  was  the  sprightly  young  Barnacle,  Ferdi- 
nand. He  looked  very  good-natured  and  pre- 
possessing, though  overpoweringly  gay  and  free, 
in  contrast  with  the  squalid  prison. 

“ You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  Mr.  Clennam,” 
he  said,  taking  the  seat  which  Clennam  offered 
him. 

“ I must  confess  to  being  much  surprised.” 

“ Not  disagreeably,  I hope  ?” 

“By  no  means.” 

“Thank  you.  Frankly,”  said  the  engaging 
young  Barnacle,  “ I have  been  excessively  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  were  under  the  necessity  of  a 
temporary  retirement  here,  and  I hope  (of  course 
as  between  two  private  gentlemen)  that  our  place 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?” 

“ Your  office?” 

“ Our  Circumlocution  place.” 

“ I can  not  charge  any  part  of  my  reverses 
upon  that  remarkable  establishment.” 

“ Upon  my  life,”  said  the  vivacious  young 
Barnacle,  “I  am  heartily  glad  to  know  it.  It 
is  quite  a relief  to  me  to  hear  you  say  it.  I 
should  have  so  exceedingly  regretted  our  place 
having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  your  difficul- 
ties.” 

Clennam  again  assured  him  that  he  absolved 
it  of  the  responsibility. 

“ That’s  right,”  said  Ferdinand.  “ I am  very 
happy  to  hear  it.  I was  rather  afraid  in  my  own 
mind  that  we  might  have  helped  to  floor  you, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  our  misfor- 
tune to  do  that  kind  of  thing  now  and  then. 
We  don't  want  to  do  it;  but  if  men  will  be 
graveled,  why — we  can’t  help  it.” 

“ Without  giving  an  unqualified  assent  to  what 
you  say,”  returned  Arthur,  gloomily,  “I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  interest  in  me.” 

“ No,  but  really ! Our  place  is,”  said  the  easy 
Young  Barnacle,  “the  most  inoffensive  place 
possible.  You’ll  say  we  are  a Humbug.  I won't 
say  we  are  not ; but  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  in- 
tended to  be,  and  must  be.  Don’t  you  see  ?” 

“I  do  not,”  Baid  Clennam. 

“ You  don’t  regard  it  from  the  right  point  of 
dew.  It  is  the  point  of  view  that  is  the  essen- 
tial thing.  Regard  our  place  from  the  point  of 
view  that  we  only  ask  you  to  leave  us  alone, 
and  we  are  as  capital  a Department  as  you’ll 
And  any  where.” 

“ Is  your  place  there  to  be  left  alone  ?”  asked 
Clennam. 

“ You  exactly  hit  it,”  returned  Ferdinand. 
“ It  is  there  with  the  express  intention  that  every 


thing  shall  be  left  alone.  That  is  what  it  means. 
That  is  what  it’s  for.  No  doubt  there’s  a cer- 
tain form  to  be  kept  up  that  it’s  for  something 
else,  but  it’s  only  a form.  Why,  good  Heaven, 
we  are  nothing  but  forms ! Think  what  a lot  of 
our  forms  you  have  gone  through.  And  you 
have  never  got  any  nearer  to  an  end  ?” 

“Never!”  said  Clennam. 

“ Look  at  it  from  the  right  point  of  view,  and 
there  you  have  us — official  and  effectual.  It’s 
like  a limited  game  of  cricket.  A field  of  out- 
siders are  always  going  in  to  bowl  at  the  Pub- 
lic Service,  and  we  block  the  balls.” 

Clennam  asked  what  became  of  the  bowlers  ? 
The  airy  Young  Barnacle  replied  that  they  grew 
tired,  got  dead  beat,  got  lamed,  got  their  backs 
broken,  died  off,  gave  it  up,  went  in  for  other 
games. 

“ And  this  occasions  me  to  congratulate  my- 
self again,”  he  pursued,  “ on  the  circumstance 
that  our  place  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  your 
temporary  retirement.  It  very  easily  might 
have  had  a hand  in  it ; because  it  is  undeniable 
that  we  are  sometimes  a most  unlucky  place,  in 
our  effects  upon  people  who  will  not  leave  us 
alone.  Mr.  Clennam,  I am  quite  unreserved 
with  you.  As  between  yourself  and  myself,  I 
know  I may  be.  I was  so,  when  I first  saw  you 
making  the  mistake  of  not  leaving  us  alone ; 
because  I perceived  that  you  were  inexperi- 
enced and  sanguine,  and  had — I hope  you'll  not 
object  to  my  saying — some  simplicity  ?” 

“Not  at  all.” 

“ Some  simplicity.  Therefore  I felt  what  a 
pity  it  was,  and  I went  out  of  my  way  to  hint 
to  you  (which  really  was  not  official,  but  I never 
am  official  when  I can  help  it),  something  to 
the  effect  that  if  I were  you,  I wouldn't  bother 
myself.  However,  you  did  bother  yourself,  and 
you  have  since  bothered  yourself.  Now,  don't 
do  it  any  more.” 

“I  am  not  likely  to  have  the  opportunity,” 
said  Clennam. 

“ Oh  yes,  you  are ! You’ll  leave  here.  Every 
body  leaves  here.  There  are  no  ends  of  ways 
of  leaving  here.  Now,  don't  come  back  to  us. 
That  entreaty  is  the  second  object  of  my  call. 
Pray,  don't  come  back  to  us.  Upon  my  honor,” 
said  Ferdinand,  in  a very  friendly  and  confiding 
way,  “ I shall  be  greatly  vexed  if  you  don’t  take 
warning  by  the  past  and  keep  away  from  us.” 

“ And  the  invention  ?”  said  Clennam. 

“ My  good  fellow,”  returned  Ferdinand,  “ if 
you’ll  excuse  the  freedom  of  that  form  of  ad- 
dress, nobody  wants  to  know  of  the  invention, 
and  nobody  cares  twopence-halfpenny  about 
it.” 

“ Nobody  in  the  Office,  that  is  to  say  ?” 

“ Nor  out  of  it.  Every  body  is  ready  to  dis- 
like and  ridicule  any  invention.  You  have  no 
idea  how  many  people  want  to  be  left  alone. 
You  have  no  idea  how  the  Genius  of  the  coun- 
try (overlook  the  Parliamentary  nature  of  the 
phrase,  and  don’t  be  bored  by  it)  tends  to  being 
left  alone.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Clennam,”  said 
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the  sprightly  young  Barnacle,  in  his  pleasantest 
manner,  “our  place  is  not  a wicked  Giant  to 
be  charged  at  full  tilt;  but,  only  a windmill 
showing  you,  as  it  grinds  immense  quantities  of 
chaff,  which  way  the  country  wind  blows.’’ 

“ If  I could  believe  that,”  said  Clennam,  “it 
would  be  a dismal  prospect  for  all  of  us.” 

“ Oh ! Don’t  say  so !”  returned  Ferdinand. 
“ It’s  all  right.  We  must  have  humbug,  we  all 
like  humbug,  we  couldn’t  get  on  without  hum- 
bug. A little  humbug,  and  a groove,  and  every 
thing  goes  on  admirably,  if  you  leave  it  alone.” 

With  this  hopeful  confession  of  his  faith  as 
the  head  of  the  rising  Barnacles  who  were  born 
of  woman,  to  be  followed  under  a variety  of 
watchwords  which  they  utterly  repudiated  and 
disbelieved,  Ferdinand  rose.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  than  his  frank  and  courteous 
bearing,  or  adapted  with  a more  gentlemanly 
instinct  to  the  circumstances  of  his  visit. 

“Is  it  fair  to  ask,”  he  said,  as  Clennam  gave 
him  his  hand  with  a real  feeling  of  thankfulness 
for  his  candor  and  good  humor,  “ whether  it  is 
true  that  our  late  lamented  Merdle  is  the  cause 
of  this  passing  inconvenience  ?” 

“Iam  one  of  the  many  he  has  rained.  Yes.” 

“ He  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  clever 
fellow,”  said  Ferdinand  Barnacle. 

Arthur,  not  being  in  a mood  to  extol  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  was  silent. 

“ A consummate  rascal,  of  course,”  said  Fer- 
dinand, “but  remarkably  clever!  One  can  not 
help  admiring  the  fellow.  Must  have  been  such 
a master  of  humbug.  Knew  people  so  well — 
got  over  them  so  completely — did  so  much  with 
them  I” 

In  his  easy  way,  he  was  really  moved  to  gen- 
uine admiration. 

“ I hope,”  said  Arthur,  “ that  he  and  his  dupes 
may  be  a warning  to  people  not  to  have  so  much 
done  with  them  again.” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Clennam,”  returned  Ferdi- 
nand, laughing,  “have  you  really  such  a ver- 
dant hope  ? The  next  man  who  has  as  large  a 
capacity  and  as  genuine  a taste  for  swindling 
will  succeed  as  well  Pardon  me,  but  I think 
you  really  have  no  idea  how  the  human  bees 
will  swarm  to  the  beating  of  any  old  tin  kettle ; 
in  that  fact  lies  the  complete  manual  of  govern- 
ing them.  When  they  can  be  got  to  believe 
that  the  kettle  is  made  of  the  precious  metals, 
in  that  fact  lies  the  whole  power  of  men  like 
our  late  lamented.  No  doubt  there  are  here 
and  there,”  said  Ferdinand,  politely,  “excep- 
tional cases,  where  people  have  been  taken  in 
for  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  much  better 
reasons ; and  I need  not  go  far  to  find  such  a 
case ; but  they  don’t  invalidate  the  rule.  Good- 
day  ! I hope  that  when  I have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  next,  this  passing  cloud  will  have 
given  place  to  sunshine.  Don’t  come  a step 
beyond  the  door.  I know  the  way  out  perfectly. 
Good-day !” 

With  those  words,  the  best  and  brightest  of 
the  Barnacles  went  down  stairs,  hummed  his 


way  through  the  Lodge,  mounted  his  horse  in 
the  front  court-yard,  and  rode  off  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment with  his  noble  kinsman : who  wanted 
a little  coaching  before  he  could  triumphantly 
answer  certain  infidel  Snobs,  who  were  going  to 
question  the  Nobs  about  their  statesmanship. 

He  must  have  passed  Mr.  Rugg  on  his  way 
out,  for,  a minute  or  two  afterward,  that  ruddy- 
headed  gentleman  shone  in  at  the  door  like  an 
elderly  Phoebus. 

“How  do  you  do  to-day,  Sir?”  said  Mr. 
Rugg.  “ Is  there  any  little  thing  I can  do  for 
you  to-day,  Sir  Y* 

“ No,  I thank  you.” 

Mr.  Rugg’s  enjoyment  of  embarrassed  affairs 
was  like  a housekeeper’s  enjoyment  in  pickling 
and  preserving,  or  a washerwoman’s  enjoyment 
of  a heavy  wash,  or  a dustman’s  enjoyment  of 
an  overflowing  dust  binn,  or  any  other  profes- 
sional enjoyment  of  a mess  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness. 

“ I still  look  round,  from  time  to  time,  Sir,” 
said  Mr.  Rugg,  cheerfully,  “ to  see  whether  any 
lingering  Detainers  are  accumulating  at  the  gate. 
They  have  fallen  in  pretty  thick,  Sir;  as  thick 
as  we  could  have  expected.” 

He  remarked  upon  the  circumstance  as  if  it 
were  a matter  of  congratulation;  rubbing  his 
hands  briskly,  and  rolling  his  head  a little. 

“As  thick,”  repeated  Mr.  Rugg,  “as we  could 
reasonably  have  expected.  Quite  a shower- 
bath  of  ’em.  I don’t  often  intrude  upon  you, 
now,  when  I look  round,  because  I know  you 
are  not  inclined  for  company,  and  that  if  you 
wished  to  see  me,  you  would  leave  word  in  the 
Lodge.  But  I am  here  pretty  well  every  day, 
Sir.  Would  this  be  an  unseasonable  time,  Sir,” 
asked  Mr.  Rugg,  cooxingly,  “ for  me  to  offer  an 
observation  ?” 

“ As  seasonable  a time  as  any  other.” 

“ Hum ! Public  opinion,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Rugg, 
“ has  been  busy  with  you.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it.” 

“Might  it  not  be  advisable,  Sir,”  said  Mr. 
Rugg,  more  coaxingly  yet,  “now  to  make,  at 
last  and  after  all,  a trifling  concession  to  public 
opinion  ? We  all  do  it  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  fact  is,  we  must  do  it.” 

“I  can  not  set  myself  right  with  it,  Mr.  Rugg, 
and  have  no  business  to  expect  that  I ever 
shall.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  Sir;  don’t  say  that.  The 
cost  of  being  moved  to  the  Bench  is  almost  in- 
significant, and  if  the  general  feeling  is  strong 
that  you  ought  to  be  there,  why — really — ” 

“ I thought  yon  had  settled,  Mr.  Rugg,”  said 
Arthur,  “ that  my  determination  to  remain  here 
was  a matter  of  taste.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  well ! * But  is  it  good  taste,  is  it 
good  taste?  That’s  the  question.”  Mr.  Rugg 
was  so  soothingly  persuasive  as  to  be  quite  pa- 
thetic. “I  was  almost  going  to  say,  is  it  good 
feeling  ? This  is  an  extensive  affair  of  yours ; 
and  your  remaining  here  where  a man  can  come 
for  a pound  or  two,  is  remarked  upon  as  not  in 
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keeping.  It  is  not  in  keeping.  I can't  tell  yon, 
Sir,  in  how  many  quarters  I hear  it  mentioned. 
I heard  comments  made  upon  it  last  night  in  a 
Parlor  frequented  by  what  I should  call,  if  I 
did  not  look  in  there  now  and  then  myself,  the 
best  legal  company — I heard,  there,  comments 
on  it  that  I was  sorry  to  hear.  They  hurt  me 
on  your  account.  Again,  only  this  morning  at 
breakfast.  My  daughter  (but  a woman,  you’ll 
say : yet  still  with  a feeligg  for  these  things, 
and  even  with  some  little  personal  experience, 
as  the  plaintiff  in  Rugg  and  Bawkins)  was  ex- 
pressing her  great  surprise — her  great  surprise. 
Now,  under  these  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ing that  none  of  us  can  quite  set  ourselves  above 
public  opinion,  wouldn’t  a trifling  concession 
to  that  opinion  be — Come,  Sir!”  said  Rugg,  “I 
will  put  it  on  the  lowest  ground  of  argument, 
and  say,  Amiable  ?” 

Arthur’s  thoughts  had  once  more  wandered 
away  to  Little  Dorrit,  and  the  question  remained 
unanswered. 

“As  to  myself,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Rugg,  hoping 
that  his  eloquence  had  reduced  him  to  a state 
of  indecision,  “ it  is  a principle  of  mine  not  to 
consider  myself  when  a client's  inclinations  are 
in  the  scale.  But,  knowing  your  considerate 
character  and  general  wish  to  oblige,  I will  re- 
peat that  I should  prefer  your  being  in  the 
Bench.  Your  case  makes  a noise ; it  is  a cred- 
itable case  to  be  professionally  concerned  in ; I 
should  feel  on  a better  standing  with  my  connec- 
tion, if  you  went  to  the  Bench.  Don’t  let  that 
influence  you,  Sir.  I merely  state  the  fact.” 

So  errant  had  the  prisoner’s  attention  already 
grown  in  solitude  and  dejection,  and  so  accus- 
tomed had  it  become  to  commune  with  only  one 
silent  figure  within  the  ever-frowning  walls,  that 
Clennam  had  to  shake  off  a kind  of  stupor  be- 
fore he  could  look  at  Mr.  Rugg,  recall  the  thread 
of  his  talk,  and  hurriedly  say,  “ I am  unchanged, 
and  unchangeable  in  my  decision.  Pray,  let  it 
be ; let  it  be  I”  Mr.  Rugg,  without  concealing 
that  he  was  nettled  and  mortified,  replied, 

“ Oh ! Beyond  a doubt,  Sir ! I have  traveled 
out  of  the  record,  Sir,  I am  aware,  in  putting 
the  point  to  you.  But  really,  when  I hear  it  re- 
marked in  several  companies  and  in  very  good 
company,  that  however  worthy  of  a foreigner,  it 
is  not  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman  to 
remain  in  the  Marshalsea  when  the  glorious 
liberties  of  his  island  home  admit  of  his  removal 
to  the  Bench,  I thought  I would  depart  from  the 
narrow  professional  line  marked  out  to  me,  and 
mention  it.  Personally,”  said  Mr.  Rugg,  “I 
have  no  opinion  on  the  topic.” 

“ That’s  well,”  returned  Arthur. 

“Oh!  None  at  all,  Sir!”  said  Mr.  Rugg. 
“If  I had,  I should  have  been  unwilling,  some 
minutes  ago,  to  see  a client  of  mine  visited  in 
this  place  by  a gentleman  of  high  family  riding 
a saddle-horse.  But  it  was  not  my  business. 
If  I had,  1 might  have  wished  to  be  now  em- 
powered to  mention  to  another  gentleman,  a 
gentleman  of  militaij  exterior  at  present  wait- 


ing in  the  Lodge,  that  my  client  had  never  in- 
tended to  remain  here,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
removal  to  a superior  abode.  But  my  course,  as 
a professional  machine,  is  clear ; I have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Is  it  your  good  pleasure  to  see 
the  gentleman,  Sir?” 

“ Who  is  waiting  to  see  me,  did  you  say  ?' 

“ I did  take  that  unprofessional  liberty,  Sir. 
Hearing  that  I was  your  professional  adviser,  he 
declined  to  interpose  before  my  very  limited 
function  was  performed.  Happily,”  said  Mr. 
Rugg,  with  sarcasm,  “I  did  not  so  far  travel  out 
of  the  record  as  to  ask  the  gentleman  for  his 
name.” 

“ I suppose  I have  no  resource  but  to  see  him,” 
sighed  Clennam,  wearily. 

“ Then  it  is  your  good  pleasure,  Sir  ?”  retorted 
Rugg.  “Am  I honored  by  your  instructions  to 
mention  as  much  to  the  gentleman,  as  I pass 
out?  I am?  Thank  you,  Sir.  I take  my 
leave.”  His  leave  he  took,  accordingly,  in 
dudgeon. 

The  gentleman  of  military  exterior  had  so  im- 
perfectly awakened  Clennam’s  curiosity,  in  the 
existing  state  of  his  mind,  that  a half  forgetful- 
ness of  such  a visitor’s  having  been  referred  to, 
was  already  creeping  over  it  as  a part  of  the 
sombre  vail  which  almost  always  dimmed  it 
now,  when  a heavy  footstep  on  the  stairs  aroused 
him.  It  appeared  to  ascend  them,  not  very 
promptly  or  spontaneously,  yet  with  a display 
of  stride  and  clatter  meant  to  be  insulting.  As 
it  paused  for  a moment  on  the  landing  outside 
his  door,  he  could  not  recall  his  association  with 
the  peculiarity  of  its  sound,  though  he  thought 
he  had  one.  Only  a moment  was  given  him  for 
consideration.  His  door  was  immediately  swung 
open  by  a thump,  and  in  the  door-way  stood  the 
missing  Blandois,  the  cause  of  many  anxieties. 

“Salve,  fellow  jail-bird!”  said  he.  “You 
want  me,  it  seems.  See  me  here!” 

Before  Arthur  could  speak  to  him  in  his  in- 
dignant wonder,  Cavalletto  followed  him  into  the 
i room.  Mr.  Pancks  followed  Cavalletto.  Nei- 
ther of  the  two  had  been  there,  since  its  present 
occupant  had  had  possession  of  it.  Mr.  Pancks, 
breathing  hard,  sidled  near  the  window,  put  his 
hat  on  the  ground,  stirred  his  hair  up  with  both 
hands,  and  folded  his  arms,  like  a man  who  had 
come  to  a pause  in  a hard  day's  work.  Mr. 
Baptist,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  his  dreaded 
chum  of  old,  softly  sat  down  on  the  floor  with 
his  back  against  the  door  and  one  of  his  ankles 
in  each  hand:  resuming  the  attitude  (except 
that  it  was  now  expressive  of  unwinking  watch- 
fulness) in  which  he  had  sat  before  the  same 
man  in  the  deeper  shade  of  another  prison,  one 
hot  morning  at  Marseilles. 

“ I have  it  on  the  witnessing  of  these  two  mad- 
men,” said  Monsieur  Blandois,  otherwise  Lag- 
nier,  otherwise  Rigaud,  “that  you  want  me, 
brother-bird.  Here  I am !” 

Glancing  round  contemptuously  at  the  bed- 
stead, which  was  turned  up  by  day,  he  leaned 
his  back  against  it  as  a resting-place,  without 
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‘‘But,”  his  back-handed  shake  of  his  right  fore- 
finger came  into  play;  a very  little,  and  veiy 
cautiously. 

“ But ! — After  long  time  when  I have  not  been 
able  to  find  that  he  is  here  in  Londra,  some  one 
tells  me  of  a soldier  with  white  hair — hey  ? — not 
hair  like  this  that  he  carries — white — who  lives 
retired  secretementally,  in  a certain  place. 
But! — •”  with  another  rest  upon  the  word,  “who 
sometimes  in  the  after-dinner,  walks  and  smokes. 
It  is  necessary,  as  they  say  in  Italy  (and  as  they 
know,  poor  people),  to  have  patience.  I have 
patience.  I ask  where  is  this  certain  place. 
One  believes  it  is  here,  one  believes  it  is  there. 
Eh,  well ! It  is  not  here,  it  is  not  there.  I wait, 
patientissamentally.  At  last  I find  it.  Then  I 
watch ; then  I hide,  until  he  walks  and  smokes. 
He  is  a soldier  with  gray  hair — But ! — ” a veiy 
decided  rest  indeed,  and  a very  vigorous  play 
from  side  to  side  of  the  back-handed  forefinger 
— “ he  is  also  this  man  that  you  see.” 

It  was  noticeable  that,  in  his  old  habit  of 
submission  to  one  who  had  been  at  the  trouble 
of  asserting  superiority  over  him,  he  even  then 
bestowed  upon  Rigaud  a confused  bend  of  his 
head,  after  thus  pointing  him  out. 

“ Eh  well,  Signore  l”  he  cried,  in  conclusion, 
addressing  Arthur  again.  “ I waited  for  a good 
opportunity.  I writed  some  words  to  Signor 
Panco”  — an  air  of  novelty  came  over  Mr. 
Pancks  with  this  designation — “to  come  and 
help.  I showed  him,  Rigaud,  at  his  window  to 
Signor  Panco,  who  was  often  the  spy  in  the 
day.  I slept  at  night  near  the  door  of  the 
house.  At  last  we  entered,  only  this  to-day, 
and  now  you  see  him ! As  he  would  not  come 
up  in  presence  of  the  illustrious  Advocate,” — 
such  was  Mr.  Baptist’s  honorable  mention  of 
Mr.  Rugg — “ we  waited  down  below  there  to- 
gether, and  Signor  Panco  guarded  the  street” 

At  the  close  of  this  recital,  Arthur  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  impudent  and  wicked  face.  As 
it  met  his  the  nose  came  down  over  the  mus- 
tache, and  the  mustache  went  up  under  the 
nose.  When  nose  and  mustache  had  settled 
into  their  places  again,  Monsieur  Rigaud  loud- 
ly snapped  his  fingers  half  a dozen  times,  bend- 
ing forward  to  jerk  the  snaps  at  Arthur,  as  if 
they  were  palpable  missiles  which  he  jerked 
into  his  face. 

“ Now,  Philosopher !”  said  Rigaud.  “ What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?” 

“ I want  to  know,”  returned  Arthur,  without 
disguising  his  abhorrence,  “ how  you  dare  di- 
rect a suspicion  of  murder  against  my  mother’s 
house  ?” 

“Dare!”  cried  Rigaud.  “Ho,  hoi  Hear 
him!  Dare?  Is  it  dare?  By  Heaven,  my 
small  boy,  but  you  are  a little  compromising !” 

“ I want  that  suspicion  to  be  cleared  away,” 
said  Arthur.  “ You  shall  be  taken  there,  and 
be  publicly  seen.  I want  to  know,  moreover, 
what  business  you  had  there,  when  I had  a 
burning  desire  to  fling  you  down  stairs.  Don’t 
frown  at  me,  man  1 I have  seen  enough  of  you 


to  know  that  you  are  a bully  and  coward.  I 
need  no  revival  of  my  spirits  from  the  effects  of 
this  wretched  place,  to  tell  you  so  plain  a fact, 
and  one  that  you  know  so  well.” 

White  to  the  lips,  Rigaud  stroked  his  mus- 
tache, muttering,  “ By  Heaven,  my  small  boy, 
but  you  are  a little  compromising  of  my  lady, 
your  respectable  mother,”  and  seemed  for  a 
minute  undecided  how  to  act.  His  indecision 
was  soon  gone.  Ho  sat  himself  down  with  a 
threatening  swagger,  and  said, 

“ Give  me  a bottle  of  wine.  You  can  buy 
wine  here.  Send  one  of  your  madmen  to  get 
me  a bottle  of  wine.  I won’t  talk  to  you  with- 
out wine.  Come ! Yes  or  no  ?' 

“ Fetch  him  what  he  wants,  Cavalletto,”  said 
Arthur,  scornfully,  producing  the  money. 

“ Contraband  beast,”  added  Rigaud,  “bring 
port  wine ! I’ll  drink  nothing  but  Porto-Por- 
to.” 

The  contraband  beast,  however,  assuring  all 
present,  with  his  significant  finger,  that  he  per- 
emptorily declined  to  leave  his  post  at  the  door, 
Signor  Panco  offered  his  services.  He  soon  re- 
turned with  the  bottle  of  wine,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place,  originating  in  a 
scarcity  of  corkscrews  among  the  Collegians  (in 
common  with  a scarcity  of  much  else),  was  al- 
ready opened  for  use. 

“ Madman ! A large  glass,”  said  Rigaud. 

Signor  Panco  put  a tumbler  before  him  ; not 
without  a visible  conflict  of  feeling  on  the  ques- 
tion of  throwing  it  at  his  bead. 

“ Haha !”  boasted  Rigaud.  “ Once  a gentle- 
man, and  always  a gentleman.  A gentleman 
from  the  beginning,  and  a gentleman  to  the 
end.  What  the  devil ! A gentleman  must  be 
waited  on,  I hope  ? It’s  a part  of  my  character 
to  be  waited  on !” 

He  half  filled  the  tumbler  as  he  said  it,  and 
drank  off  the  contents  when  he  had  done  saying 
it. 

“ Hah  !”  smacking  his  lips.  “ Not  a very  old 
prisoner  that  l I judge  by  your  looks,  brave  Sir, 
that  imprisonment  will  subdue  your  blood  much 
sooner  than  it  softens  this  hot  wine.  You  are 
mellowing — losing  body  and  color  already.  I 
salute  you !” 

He  tossed  off  another  half  glass ; holding  it 
up  both  before  and  afterward,  so  as  to  display 
his  small,  white  hand. 

“To  business,”  he  then  continued.  “To 
conversation.  You  have  shown  yourself  more 
free  of  speech  than  body,  Sir.” 

“ I have  used  the  freedom  of  telling  you  what 
you  know  yourself  to  be.  You  know  yourself, 
as  we  all  know  you,  to  be  far  worse  than  that, 
however.” 

“ Add,  always,  a gentleman,  and  it’s  no  mat- 
ter. Except  in  that  regard,  we  are  all  alike. 
You  couldn’t  for  your  life  be  a gentleman,  for 
example ; I couldn’t  for  my  life  be  otherwise. 
How  great  the  difference ! Let  us  go  on. 
Words,  Sir,  never  influenced  the  course  of  the 
cards,  or  the  course  of  the  dice.  Do  you  know 
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that  ? You  do  ? I also  play  a game,  and  words 
are  without  power  over  it.” 

Now  that  he  was  confronted  with  Cavalletto, 
and  knew  that  his  story  was  known,  whatever 
thin  disguise  he  had  worn  he  dropped,  and  faced 
it  out  with  a bare  face,  as  the  infamous  wretch 
he  was. 

“No,  my  son,”  he  resumed,  with  a snap  of 
his  fingers.  “ I play  my  game  to  the  end,  in 
spite  of  words ; and  Death  of  my  Body  and 
Death  of  my  Soul ! I’ll  win  it.  You  want  to 
know  why  I played  this  little  trick  that  you 
have  interrupted  ? Know,  then,  that  I had,  and 
that  I have— do  you  understand  me  ? have — a 
commodity  to  sell  to  my  lady,  your  respectable 
mother.  I described  my  precious  commodity, 
and  fixed  my  price.  Touching  the  bargain, 
your  admirable  mother  was  a little  too  calm, 
too  stolid,  too  immovable  and  statue-like.  In 
fine,  your  admirable  mother  vexed  me.  To 
make  variety  in  my  position,  and  to  amuse  my- 
self— what!  a gentleman  must  be  amused  at 
somebody’s  expense! — I conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  disappearing.  An  idea,  see  you,  that 
your  characteristic  mother  and  my  Flintwinch 
would  have  been  well  enough  pleased  to  exe- 
cute. Ah ! Bah,  bah,  bah,  don’t  look  as  from 
high  to  low  at  me ! I repeat  it.  Well  enough 
pleased,  excessively  enchanted,  with  all  their 
hearts  ravished.  How  strongly  will  you  have 
it?” 

He  threw  out  the  lees  of  his  glass  on  the  ground, 
so  that  they  nearly  spattered  Cavalletto.  This 
seemed  to  draw  his  attention  to  him  anew.  He 
set  down  his  glass  and  said : 

“I’ll  not  fill  it.  What ! I am  born  to  be  served. 
Come  then,  you  Cavalletto,  and  fill !” 

The  little  man  looked  at  Clennam,  whose  eyes 
were  occupied  with  Rigaud,  and,  seeing  no  pro- 
hibition, got  up  from  the  ground,  and  poured 
out  from  the  bottle  into  the  glass.  The  blend- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  of  his  old  submission  with  a 
sense  of  something  humorous;  the  striving  of 
that  with  a certain  smouldering  ferocity,  which 
might  have  flashed  fire  in  an  instant  (as  the  born 
gentleman  seemed  to  think,  for  he  had  a wary 
eye  upon  him) ; and  the  easy  yielding  of  all  to 
a good-natured,  careless,  predominant  propens- 
ity to  sit  down  on  the  ground  again ; formed  a 
very  remarkable  combination  of  character. 

“This  happy  idea,  brave  Sir,”  Rigaud  re- 
sumed, after  drinking,  “was  a happy  idea  for 
several  reasons.  It  amused  me,  it  worried  your 
dear  mamma  and  my  Flintwinch,  it  caused  you 
agonies  (my  terms  for  a lesson  in  politeness  to- 
ward a gentleman),  and  it  suggested  to  all  the 
amiable  persons  interested  that  your  entirely 
devoted  is  a man  to  fear.  By  Heaven,  he  is  a 
man  to  fear ! Beyond  this ; it  might  have  re- 
stored her  wit  to  my  lady  your  mother — might, 
under  the  pressing  little  suspicion  your  wisdom 
has  recognized,  have  persuaded  her  at  last  to 
announce,  covertly,  in  the  journals  that  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a certain  contract  would  be  removed 
by  the  appearance  of  a certain  important  party 


to  it.  Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no.  But,  that  you 
have  interrupted.  Now,  what  is  it  you  say? 
What  is  it  you  want  ?” 

Never  had  Clennam  felt  more  acutely  that  he 
was  a prisoner  in  bonds  than  when  he  saw  this 
man  before  him,  and  could  not  accompany  him 
to  his  mother’s  house.  All  the  undiscemible 
difficulties  and  dangers  he  had  ever  feared 
were  closing  in,  when  he  could  not  stir  hand 
or  foot. 

“Perhaps,  my  friend,  philosopher,  man  of 
virtue,  Imbecile,  what  you  will;  perhaps,”  said 
Rigaud,  pausing  in  his  drink  to  look  out  of  his 
glass  with  his  horrible  smile  upon  him,  “you 
would  have  done  better  to  leave  me  alone?” 

“No!  At  least,”  said  Clennam,  “you  are 
known  to  be  alive  and  unharmed.  At  least  you 
can  not  escape  from  these  two  witnesses;  and 
they  can  produce  you  before  any  public  authori- 
ties, or  before  hundreds  of  people.” 

“But  will  not  produce  me  before  one,”  said 
Rigaud,  snapping  his  fingers  again,  with  an  air 
of  triumphant  menace.  “To  the  Devil  with 
your  witnesses ! To  the  Devil  with  your  pro- 
duced! To  the  Devil  with  yourself!  What? 
Do  I know  what  I know,  for  that  ? Have  I my 
commodity  on  sale,  for  that  ? Bah,  poor  debtor  I 
You  have  interrupted  my  little  project.  Let  it 
pass.  How  then?  What  remains?  To  you, 
nothing;  to  me,  all.  Produce  me?  Is  that  what 
you  want?  I will  produce  myBelf,  only  too 
quickly.  Contrabandist!  Give  me  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.” 

Cavalletto  got  up  again  as  before,  and  laid 
them  before  him  in  his  former  manner.  Rigaud, 
after  some  villainous  thinking  and  smiling,  wrote 
and  read  aloud  as  follows : 

“To  Mbs.  Clennam 
“Walt  answer. 

“ Pataos  or  tvk  Maubujia. 

“At  tb«  apartment  of  your  mb. 

“ Dxab  Madam, — I am  in  despair  to-day  to  be  informed 
by  our  estimable  prisoner  here  (who  has  had  the  good- 
ness to  employ  spies  to  seek  me,  living  for  politic  reasons 
en  retraile),  that  you  have  had  fears  for  my  safety. 

“ Reassure  yourself;  dear  madam.  I am  well,  I am 
strong  and  resolute. 

“ With  the  strongest  impatience  I should  fly  to  your 
house,  but  that  I foresee  it  to  be  possible,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  you  will  not  yet  have  quite  definitively 
arranged  the  little  proposition  I have  had  the  honor  to 
submit  to  yon.  I name  one  week  from  this  day,  for  a 
last  final  visit  on  my  part ; when  you  will  uncondition- 
ally accept  It  or  reject  it,  with  Its  train  of  consequences. 

“I  suppress  my  ardor  to  embrace  you  and  achieve 
this  interesting  business,  in  order  that  you  may  have 
leisure  to  adjust  its  details  to  our  perfect  mutual  satis- 
faction. 

“ Iu  the  mean  while,  it  is  not  too  much  to  propose  (our 
estimable  prisoner  having  deranged  my  housekeeping) 
that  my  expenses  of  lodging  and  nourishment  at  an  hotel 
shall  he  paid  by  you. 

“ Receive,  dear  madam,  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
and  most  distinguished  consideration. 

“ Rigaud  Blandols. 

“A  thousand  friendships  to  that  dear  Flintwinch. 

“ I kiss  the  hands  of  Madame  F* — 

When  he  bad  finished  this  epistle,  Rigaud 
folded  it,  and  tossed  it  with  a flourish  at  Clen- 
nam’s  feet.  “ Hola  you ! Apropos  of  produc- 
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ing,  let  somebody  produce  that  at  its  address, 
and  produce  the  answer  here.” 

44  Cavalletto,”  said  Arthur.  44  Will  you  take 
this  fellow’s  letter  ?” 

But  Cavalletto’s  significant  finger  again  ex- 
pressing that  his  post  was  at  the  door  to  keep 
watch  over  Rigaud,  now  he  had  found  him  with 
so  much  trouble,  and  that  the  duty  of  his  post 
was  to  sit  on  the  floor  backed  up  by  the  door, 
looking  at  Rigaud  and  holding  his  own  ankles — 
Signor  Panco  once  more  volunteered.  His  serv- 
ices being  accepted,  Cavalletto  suffered  the  door 
to  open  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his 
squeezing  himself  out,  and  immediately  shut  it 
on  him. 

44  Touch  me  with  a finger,  touch  me  with  an 
epithet,  question  my  superiority  as  I sit  here 
drinking  my  wine  at  my  pleasure,”  said  Rigaud, 
“ and  I follow  the  letter  and  cancel  my  week’s 
grace.  You  wanted  me?  Tou  have  got  me! 
How  do  you  like  me  ?” 

M You  know,”  returned  Clennam,  with  a bit- 
ter sense  of  his  helplessness,  44  that  when  I Bought 
you,  I was  not  a prisoner.” 

44  To  the  Devil  with  you  and  your  prison,”  re- 
torted Rigaud,  leisurely,  as  he  took  from  his 
pocket  a case  containing  the  materials  for  mak- 
ing cigarettes,  and  employed  his  facile  hands  in 
folding  a few  for  present  use ; 44  I care  for  nei- 
ther of  you.  Contrabandist!  Alight.” 

Again  Cavalletto  got  up,  and  gave  him  what 
he  wanted.  There  had  been  something  dread- 
ful in  the  noiseless  skill  of  his  cold,  white  hands, 
with  the  fingers  lithely  twisting  about  and  twin- 
ing one  over  another  like  serpents.  Clennam 
could  not  prevent  himself  from  shuddering  in- 
wardly, as  if  he  had  been  looking  on  at  a nest 
of  those  creatures. 

“Hola,  Pig!”  cried  Rigaud,  with  a noisy, 
stimulating  cry,  as  if  Cavalletto  were  an  Italian 
horse  or  mule.  44  What ! The  infernal  old  jail 
was  a respectable  one  to  this.  There  was  dig- 
nity in  the  bars  and  stones  of  that  place.  It 
was  a prison  for  men.  But  this?  Bah!  A 
hospital  for  imbeciles !” 

He  smoked  his  cigarette  out,  with  his  ugly 
smile  so  fixed  upon  his  face  that  he  looked  as 
though  he  were  smoking  with  his  drooping  beak 
of  a nose  rather  than  his  mouth — like  a fancy 
in  a weird  picture.  When  he  had  lighted  a sec- 
ond cigarette  at  the  still  burning  end  of  the  first, 
he  said  to  Clennam : 

“ One  must  pass  the  time  in  the  madman’s  ab- 
sence. One  must  talk.  One  can’t  drink  strong 
wine  all  day  long,  or  I would  have  another  bot- 
tle. She’s  handsome,  Sir.  Though  not  exact- 
ly to  my  taste,  still,  by  the  Thunder  and  the 
Lightning ! very  handsome.  I felicitate  you  on 
your  admiration.” 

44  I neither  know  nor  ask,”  said  Clennam,  “of 
whom  you  speak.” 

“Della  bella  Gowana,  Sir,  as  they  say  in  Italy. 
Of  the  Gowan,  the  fair  Gowan.” 

“ Of  whose  husband  you  were  the — follower, 
I think?” 
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“Sir?  Follower?  You  are  insolent.  The 
friend.” 

“ Do  you  sell  all  your  friends  ?” 

Rigaud  took  his  cigarette  from  his  mouth,  and 
eyed  him  with  a momentary  revelation  of  sur- 
prise. But  he  put  it  between  his  lips  again,  as 
he  answered  with  coolness : 

“ I sell  any  thing  that  commands  a price. 
How  do  your  lawyers  live,  your  politicians,  your 
intriguers,  your  men  of  exchange?  How  do 
you  live  ? How  do  you  come  here  ? Have  you 
sold  no  friend  ? Lady  of  mine  1 I rather  think, 
yes!” 

Clennam  turned  away  from  him  toward  the 
window,  and  sat  looking  out  at  the  wall. 

“ Effectively,  Sir,”  said  Rigaud.  “ Society 
sells  itself  and  sells  me : and  I sell  Society.  I 
perceive  you  have  acquaintance  with  another 
lady.  Also  handsome.  A strong  spirit.  Let 
us  see.  How  do  they  call  her?  Wade.” 

He  received  no  answer,  but  could  easily  dis- 
cern that  he  had  hit  the  mark. 

“Yes!”  he  went  on;  “that  handsome  lady 
and  strong  spirit  addresses  me  in  the  street,  and 
I am  not  insensible.  I respond.  That  hand- 
some lady  and  strong  spirit  does  me  the  favor 
to  remark,  in  full  confidence,  4 I have  my  curi- 
osity, and  I have  my  chagrins.  You  are  not 
more  than  ordinarily  honorable,  perhaps?’  I 
announce  myself,  ‘Madam,  a gentleman  from 
birth,  and  a gentleman  to  the  death ; but  not 
more  than  ordinarily  honorable.  I despise  such 
a weak  fantasy.’  Thereupon  she  is  pleased  to 
compliment.  ‘The  difference  between  you  and 
the  rest  is,’  she  answers,  4 that  you  say  so.’  For 
she  knows  society.  I accept  her  congratulations 
with  gallantry  and  politeness.  Politeness  and 
little  gallantries  are  inseparable  from  my  char- 
acter. She  then  makes  a proposition,  which  is, 
in  effect,  that  she  has  seen  us  much  together; 
and  it  appears  to  her  that  I am  for  the  pass- 
ing time  the  cat  of  the  house,  the  friend  of  the 
family;  that  her  curiosity  and  her  chagrins 
awaken  the  fancy  to  be  acquainted  with  their 
movements,  to  know  the  manner  of  their  life, 
how  the  fair  Gowana  is  beloved,  how  the  fair 
Gowana  is  cherished,  and  so  on.  She  is  not 
rich,  but  offers  such  and  such  little  recompenses 
for  the  little  cares  and  derangements  of  such 
services ; and  I graciously — to  do  every  thing 
graciously  is  a part  of  my  character — consent 
to  accept*  them.  Oh,  yes ! So  goes  the  world. 
It  is  the  mode.” 

Though  Clennam's  back  was  turned  while  he 
spoke,  and  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view, he  kept  those  glittering  eyes  of  his,  that 
were  too  near  together,  upon  him,  and  evident- 
ly saw  in  the  very  carriage  of  the  head,  as  he 
passed,  with  his  braggart  recklessness,  from 
clause  to  clause  of  what  he  said,  that  he  was 
saying  nothing  which  Clennam  did  not  already 
know. 

44  Whoof ! The  fair  Gowana !”  he  said,  light- 
ing a third  cigarette,  with  a sound  as  if  his  light- 
est breath  conld  blow  her  away.  44  Charming, 
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but  imprudent ! For  it  was  not  well  of  the  fair 
Go  wan  a to  make  mysteries  of  letters  from  old 
lovers,  in  her  bed-chamber  on  the  mountain, 
that  her  husband  might  not  see  them.  No,  no. 
That  was  not  welL  Whoof  1 The  Gowana  was 
mistaken  there.” 

“I  pray  Heaven,”  cried  Arthur  aloud,  “that 
Pancks  may  not  be  long  gone,  for  this  man's 
presence  pollutes  the  room.” 

“Ay!  But  he'll  flourish  here,  and  every 
where,”  said  Rigaud,  with  an  exulting  look  and 
snap  of  his  fingers.  “He  always  has;  he  al- 
ways will !”  Stretching  his  body  out  on  the  only 
three  chairs  in  the  room  besides  that  on  which 
Clennam  sat,  he  sang,  smiting  himself  on  the 
breast  as  the  gallant  personage  of  the  song  ? 

“ * Who  passes  by  this  road  so  late? 

Compagnon  do  la  Majolalne ; 

Who  passes  by  this  road  so  late  ? 

Always  gay  1* 

Sing  the  refrain,  Pig ! You  could  sing  it  once, 
in  another  jail.  Sing  it!  Or,  by  every  Saint 
who  was  stoned  to  death,  Til  be  affronted  and 
compromising ; and  then  some  people  who  are 
not  dead  yet,  bad  better  have  been  stoned  along 
with  them ! 

“ * Of  all  the  king's  knights  His  the  flower, 
Compagnon  de  la  Majolalne ; 

Of  all  the  king's  knights  'tis  the  flower, 

And  he’s  alwaya  gay!”* 

Partly  in  his  old  habit  of  submission,  partly 
because  his  not  doing  it  might  injure  his  ben- 
efactor, and  partly  because  he  would  as  soon  do 
it  as  any  thing  else,  Cavalletto  took  up  the  re- 
frain this  time.  Rigaud  laughed,  and  fell  to 
smoking  with  his  eyes  shut 

Possibly  another  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed 
before  Mr.  Pancks's  step  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  but  the  interval  seemed  to  Clennam  iu- 
supportably  long.  His  step  was  attended  by 
another  step;  and  when  Cavalletto  opened  the 
door,  he  admitted  Mr.  Pancks  and  Air.  Flint- 
winch.  The  latter  was  no  sooner  visible  than 
Rigaud  rushed  at  him  and  embraced  him  bois- 
terously. 

“How  do  you  find  yourself,  Sir?”  said  Mr. 
Flintwinch,  as  soon  as  he  could  disengage  him- 
self, which  he  struggled  to  do  with  very  little 
ceremony.  “Thank  you,  no;  I don't  want 
any  more.”  This  was  in  reference  to  another 
menace  of  affection  from  his  recovered  friend. 
“ Well,  Arthur.  You  remember  what  I said  to 
you  about  sleeping  dogs  and  missing  ones.  It's 
come  true,  you  see.” 

He  was  as  imperturbable  as  ever,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  nodded  his  head  in  a moralizing 
way  as  he  looked  round  the  room. 

“ And  this  is  the  Marshalsea  prison  for 
debt !”  said  Mr.  Flintwinch.  “ Ha ! You  have 
brought  your  pigs  to  a very  indifferent  market, 
Arthur.” 

If  Arthur  had  patience,  Rigaud  had  not  He 
took  his  little  Flintwinch,  with  fierce  playfulness, 
by  the  two  lappels  of  his  coat,  and  cried : 

“ To  the  Devil  with  the  Market  to  the  Devil 


with  the  Pigs,  and  to  the  Devil  with  the  Pig- 
Driver  ! Give  me  the  answer  to  my  letter.” 

“ If  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  let  go  a mo- 
ment, Sir,”  returned  Mr.  Flintwinch,  “ I'll  first 
hand  Mr.  Arthur  a little  note  that  I have  for 
him.” 

He  did  so.  It  was  in  his  mother’s  maimed 
writing,  on  a slip  of  paper,  and  contained  only 
these  words : 

“I  hope  it  is  enough  that  you  have  ruined 
yourself.  Rest  contented  without  more  ruin. 
Jeremiah  Flintwinch  is  my  messenger  and  rep- 
resentative. Your  affectionate  M.  C.” 

Clennam  read  this  twice,  in  silence,  and  then 
tore  it  to  pieces.  Rigaud  in  the  meanwhile 
stepped  into  a chair,  and  sat  himself  upon  the 
back,  with  hiB  feet  upon  the  seat. 

“Now,  Beau  Flintwinch,”  he  said,  when  he 
had  closely  watched  the  note  to  its  destruction, 
“ the  answer  to  my  letter  ?” 

“ Mrs.  Clennam  did  not  write  it,  Mr.  Bkmdois, 
her  hands  being  cramped,  and  she  thinking  it  as 
well  to  send  it  verbally  by  me.”  Mr.  Flint- 
winch screwed  this  out  of  himself,  unwillingly 
and  rustily.  “ She  sends  her  compliments  and 
says  she  doesn’t  on  the  whole  wish  to  term  you 
unreasonable,  and  that  6he  agrees.  But  with- 
out prejudicing  the  appointment  that  stands  for 
this  day  week.** 

Monsieur  Rigaud,  after  indulging  in  a fit  of 
laughter,  descended  from  his  throne,  saying, 
“ Good ! I go  to  seek  an  hotel !”  But  there 
his  eyes  encountered  Cavalletto,  who  was  still 
at  his  post. 

“ Come,  Pig,”  he  added,  “ I have  had  you  for 
a follower  against  my  will ; now,  I'll  have  you 
against  yours.  I tell  you,  my  little  reptiles,  I am 
bom  to  be  served.  I demand  the  service  of  this 
contrabandist  as  my  domestic,  until  this  day 
week.” 

In  answer  to  Cavalletto’s  look  of  inquiry, 
Clennam  made  him  a sign  to  go ; but  he  added 
aloud,  “ unless  you  are  afraid  of  him.”  Caval- 
letto replied  with  a veiy  emphatic  finger-nega- 
tive. “No,  master,  I am  not  afraid  of  him, 
when  I no  more  keep  it  secretemen tally  that  he 
was  once  my  comrade.”  Rigaud  took  no  notice 
of  either  remark,  until  he  had  lighted  his  last 
cigarette  and  was  quite  ready  for  walking. 

“ Afraid  of  him,”  he  said  then,  looking  round 
upon  them  all.  “ Whoof!  My  children,  my 
babies,  my  little  dolls,  you  are  all  afraid  of  him. 
You  give  him  his  bottle  of  wine  here ; you  give 
him  meAt,  drink,  and  lodging,  there ; you  dare 
not  touch  him  with  a finger  or  an  epithet.  No. 
It  is  his  character  to  triumph!  Whoof  1 
“ ‘Of  all  the  king's  knights  he's  the  flower. 

And  he’s  always  gay !'  *' 

With  the  refrain,  he  stalked  out  of  the  room, 
closely  followed  by  Cavalletto,  whom  perhaps  he 
had  pressed  into  his  service  because  he  toler- 
ably well  knew  it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Mr.  Flintwinch,  after  scraping  his  chin 
and  looking  about  with  caustic  disparagement 
of  the  Pig-Market,  nodded  to  Arthur,  and  fol- 
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lowed.  Mr.  Pancks,  still  penitent  and  depress- 
ed, followed  too ; after  whispering  that,  on  the 
possibility  of  being  useful,  he  would  see  this 
affair  out,  and  stand  by  it  to  the  end.  So  the 
prisoner — with  the  feeling  that  he  was  more  de- 
spised, more  scorned  and  repudiated,  more  help- 
less, altogether  more  miserable  and  fallen,  thaa 
before — was  left  alone  again. 


CHAPTER  LXV. — A PLEA  IN  THE  MARSHALSEA. 

Haggard  anxiety  and  remorse  are  bad  com- 
panions to  be  barred  up  with.  Brooding  all 
day,  and  resting  very  little  indeed  at  night,  will 
not  arm  a man  against  misery.  Next  morning, 
Clennam  felt  that  his  health  was  sinking,  as  his 
spirits  had  already  sunk,  and  that  the  weight 
under  which  he  bent  was  bearing  him  down. 

Night  after  night  he  had  arisen  from  his  bed 
of  wretchedness  at  twelve  or  one  o’clock,  and 
had  sat  at  his  window  watching  the  sickly  lamps 
in  the  yard,  and  looking  upward  for  the  first 
wan  trace  of  day,  hours  before  it  was  possible 
that  the  sky  could  show  it  to  him.  Now,  when 
the  night  came,  he  could  not  even  persuade  him- 
self to  undress. 

For  a burning  restlessness  set  in,  an  agonized 
impatience  of  the  prison,  and  a conviction  that 
he  was  going  to  break  his  heart  and  die  there, 
which  caused  him  indescribable  suffering.  His 
dread  and  hatred  of  the  place  became  so  intense 
that  he  felt  it  a labor  to  draw  his  breath  in  it. 
The  sensation  of  being  stifled,  sometimes  so 
overpowered  him,  that  ho  would  6tand  at  the 
window  holding  his  throat  and  gasping.  At  the 
same  time  a longing  for  other  air,  and  a yearn- 
ing to  be  beyond  the  blind,  blank  wall,  made 
him  feel  as  if  he  must  go  mad  with  the  ardor  of 
the  desire. 

Many  other  prisoners  had  had  experience  of 
this  condition  before  him,  and  its  violence  and 
continuity  had  worn  themselves  out  in  their 
cases  as  they  did  in  his.  Two  nights  and  a day 
exhausted  it.  It  came  back  by  fits,  but  those 
grew  fainter  and  returned  at  lengthening  inter- 
vals. A desolate  calm  succeeded,  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  found  him  settled  down  in  the 
despondency  of  low,  slow  fever. 

With  Cavalletto  and  Pancks  away,  he  had  no 
visitors  to  fear  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plornish.  His 
anxiety,  in  reference  to  that  worthy  pair,  was 
that  they  should  not  come  near  him ; for,  in  the 
morbid  state  of  his  nerves,  he  sought  to  be  left 
alone,  and  spared  the  being  seen  so  subdued  and 
weak.  He  wrote  a note  to  Mrs.  Plornish,  repre- 
senting himself  as  occupied  with  his  affairs,  and 
bound  by  the  necessity  of  devoting  himself  to  them 
to  remain  for  a time  even  without  the  pleasant 
interruption  of  a sight  of  her  kind  face.  As  to 
Young  John,  who  looked  in  daily  at  a certain 
hour  when  the  turnkeys  were  relieved,  to  ask 
if  he  could  do  any  thing  for  him,  he  always  made 
a pretense  of  being  engaged  in  writing,  and  to 
answer  cheerfully  in  the  negative.  The  subject 
of  their  only  long  conversation  had  never  been  re- 
vived between  them.  Through  all  these  changes 


of  unhappiness,  however,  it  had  never  for  a mo- 
ment lost  its  hold  on  Clennam’s  mind. 

The  sixth  day  of  the  appointed  week  was  a 
moist,  hot,  misty  day.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
prison's  poverty,  and  shabbiness,  and  dirt,  were 
growing  in  the  sultry  atmosphere.  With  an 
aching  head  and  a weary  heart  Clennam  had 
watched  the  miserable  night  out,  listening  to  the 
fall  of  the  rain  on  the  yard  pavement,  thinking 
of  its  softer  fall  upon  the  country  earth.  A 
blurred  circle  of  yellow  haze  had  risen  up  in 
the  sky  in  lieu  of  sun,  and  he  had  watched  the 
patch  it  put  upon  his  wall,  like  a bit  of  the  pris- 
on’s raggedness.  He  had  heard  the  gates  open, 
and  the  badly  shod  feet  that  waited  outside  shuf- 
fle in ; and  the  sweeping,  and  pumping,  and  mo- 
ving about,  begin,  which  commenced  the  prison 
morning.  So  ill  and  faint  that  he  was  obliged 
to  rest  many  times  in  the  process  of  getting  him- 
self washed,  he  had  at  length  crept  to  his  chair 
by  the  open  window.  In  it  he  sat  dozing,  while 
the  old  woman  who  arranged  his  room  went 
through  her  morning's  work. 

Light  of  head  with  want  of  sleep  and  want  of 
food  (his  appetite  and  even  his  sense  of  taste 
having  quite  forsaken  him),  he  had  been  two  or 
three  times  conscious,  in  the  night,  of  going 
astray.  He  had  heard  fragments  of  tunes  and 
songs,  in  the  warm  wind,  which  he  knew  had  no 
existence.  Now  that  he  began  to  doze  in  ex- 
haustion, he  heard  them  again;  and  voices 
seemed  to  address  him,  and  he  answered  and 
started. 

Dozing  and  dreaming,  without  thq  power  of 
reckoning  time,  so  that  a minute  might  have 
been  an  hour  and  an  hour  a minute,  some  abid- 
ing impression  of  a garden  stole  over  him — a 
garden  of  flowers,  with  a damp,  warm  wind 
gently  stirring  their  scents.  It  required  such  a 
painful  effort  to  lift  his  head  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  this,  or  inquiring  into  any  thing, 
that  the  impression  appeared  to  have  become 
quite  an  old  and  importunate  one  when  he  looked 
round.  Beside  the  tea-cup  on  his  table  he  saw, 
then,  a blooming  nosegay ; a wonderful  handful 
of  the  choicest  and  most  lovely  flowers. 

Nothing  had  ever  appeared  so  beautiful  in  his 
sight.  He  took  them  up  and  inhaled  their  fra- 
grance, and  he  lifted  them  to  his  hot  head,  and 
he  put  them  down  and  opened  his  parched  hands 
to  them,  as  cold  hands  are  opened  to  receive  the 
cheering  of  a fire.  It  was  not  until  he  had  de- 
lighted in  them  for  some  time  that  he  wondered 
who  had  sent  them,  and  opened  his  door  to  ask 
the  woman  who  must  have  put  them  there  how 
they  had  come  into  her  hands.  But  she  was 
gone,  and  seemed  to  have  been  long  gone ; for 
the  tea  she  had  left  for  him  on  the  table  was 
cold.  He  tried  to  drink  some,  but  could  not  bear 
the  odoV  of  it ; so  he  crept  back  to  his  chair  by 
the  open  window,  and  put  the  flowers  on  the  lit- 
tle round  table  of  old. 

When  the  first  faintness  consequent  on  hav- 
ing moved  about  had  left  him,  he  subsided  into 
his  former  state.  One  of  the  night-tunes  was 
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playing  in  the  wind,  when  the  door  of  his  room 
seemed  to  open  to  a light  touch,  and,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  a quiet  figure  seemed  to  stand 
there,  with  a black  mantle  on  it.  ' It  seemed  to 
draw  the  mantle  off  and  drop  it  on  the  ground, 
and  then  it  seemed  to  be  his  Little  Dorrit  in  her 
old,  worn  dress.  It  seemed  to  tremble  and  to 
clasp  its  hands,  and  to  smile,  and  to  burst  into 
tears. 

He  roused  himself,  and  cried  out.  And  then 
he  saw,  in  the  loving,  pitying,  sorrowing,  dear 
face,  as  in  a mirror,  how  changed  he  was ; and 
she  came  toward  him ; and  with  her  hands  laid 
on  his  breast  to  keep  him  in  his  chair,  and  with 
her  knees  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  with 
her  lips  raised  up  to  kiss  him,  and  with  her  team 
dropping  on  him  as  the  rain  from  heaven  had 
dropped  upon  die  flowers,  Little  Dorrit,  a living 
presence,  called  him  by  his  name. 

44  Oh,  don’t  cry ! Dear  Mr.  Clennam,  don’t  let 
me  see  you  cry!  Unless  you  cry  with  pleasure 
to  see  me.  I hope  you  do.  Your  own  poor  child 
come  back !” 

80  faithful,  tender,  and  unspoiled  by  Fortune. 
In  the  sound  of  her  voice,  in  the  light  of  her  eyes, 
m the  touch  of  her  hands,  so  Angelically  com- 
forting and  true ! 

As  he  embraced  her,  she  said  to  him,  “ They 
never  told  me  you  were  ill,”  and  drawing  an  arm 
softly  round  his  neck,  laid  his  head  upon  her 
bosom,  put  a hand  upon  his  head,  and  resting 
her  cheek  upon  that  hand,  nursed  him  as  loving- 
ly, and  God  knows  as  innocently,  as  she  had 
nursed  her  father  in  that  room  when  she  had 
been  but  a baby,  needing  all  the  care  from  oth- 
ers that  she  took  of  them. 

When  he  could  speak,  he  said, 44  Is  it  possible 
that  you  have  come  to  me  ? And  in  this  dress  ?” 

44 1 hoped  you  would  like  me  better  in  this 
dress  than  any  other.  I have  always  kept  it  by 
me,  to  remind  me : though  I wanted  no  remind- 
ing. I am  not  alone,  you  see.  I have  brought 
an  old  friend  with  me.” 

Looking  round,  he  saw  Maggy  in  her  big  cap 
which  had  been  long  abandoned,  with  a basket 
on  her  arm  as  in  the  by-gone  days,  chuckling 
rapturously. 

44  It  was  only  yesterday  evening  that  I came 
to  London  with  my  brother.  I sent  round  to 
Mrs.  Plornish  almost  as  soon  as  we  arrived  that 
I might  hear  of  you  and  let  you  know  I had 
eome.  Then  I heard  that  you  were  here.  Did 
you  happen  to  think  of  me  in  the  night  ? I al- 
most believe  you  must  have  thought  of  me  a lit- 
tle. I thought  of  you  so  anxiously,  and  it  ap- 
peared so  long  to  morning.” 

44 1 have  thought  of  you — ” He  hesitated  what 
to  call  her.  She  perceived  it  in  an  instant. 

44  You  have  not  spoken  to  me  by  my  right 
name  yet.  You  know  what  my  right  name  al- 
ways is  with  you.” 

44 1 have  thought  of  you,  Little  Dorrit,  every 
day,  every  hour,  every  minute,  since  I have  been 
here.” 

44 Have  you?  Have  you?” 


He  saw  the  bright  delight  of  her  face,  and 
the  flush  that  kindled  in  it,  with  a feeling  of 
shame.  He,  a broken,  bankrupt,  sick,  dishon- 
ored prisoner. 

44 1 was  here  before  the  gates  were  opened, 
but  I was  afraid  to  come  straight  to  you.  I 
should  have  done  you  more  harm  than  good,  at 
first ; for  the  prison  was  so  familiar  and  yet  so 
strange,  and  it  brought  back  so  many  remem- 
brances of  my  poor  father,  and  of  you  too,  that, 
at  first,  it  overpowered  me.  But  we  went  to 
Mr.  Chivery  before  we  came  to  the  gate,  and  he 
brought  us  in,  and  got  John’s  room  for  us — my 
poor  old  room,  you  know — and  we  waited  there 
a little.  I brought  the  flowers  to  the  door,  but 
you  didn’t  hear  me.” 

She  looked  something  more  womanly  than 
when  she  had  gone  away,  and  the  ripening 
touch  of  the  Italian  sun  was  visible  upon  her 
face.  But  otherwise  she  was  quite  unchanged. 
The  same  deep,  timid  earnestness  that  he  had 
always  seen  in  her,  and  never  without  emotion, 
he  saw  still.  If  it  had  a new  meaning  that 
smote  him  to  the  heart,  the  change  was  in  his 
perception,  not  in  her. 

She  took  off  her  old  bonnet,  hung  it  in  the  old 
{dace,  and  noiselessly  began,  with  Maggy’s  help, 
to  make  his  room  as  fresh  and  neat  as  it  could 
be  made,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  a pleasant 
smelling  water.  When  that  was  done,  the  bask- 
et, which  was  filled  with  grapes  and  other  fruit, 
was  unpacked,  and  all  its  contents  were  quietly 
put  away.  When  that  was  done,  a moment’s 
whbper  dispatched  Maggy  to  dispatch  somebody 
else  to  fill  the  basket  again,  which  soon  came 
back  replenished  with  new  stores,  from  which  a 
present  provision  of  cooling  drink  and  jelly,  and 
a prospective  supply  of  roast  chicken  and  wine 
and  water,  were  the  first  extracts.  These  vari- 
ous arrangements  completed,  she  took  out  her 
old  needlecase  to  make  him  a curtain  for  his 
window ; and  thus,  with  a quiet  reigning  in  the 
room  that  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 
else  noisy  prison,  he  found  himself  composed 
in  his  chair  with  Little  Dorrit  working  at  his 
side. 

To  see  the  modest  head  again  bent  down  over 
its  task,  and  the  nimble  fingers  busy  at  tfceir  old 
work — though  she  was  not  so  absorbed  in  it  but 
that  her  compassionate  eyes  were  often  raised 
to  his  face,  and,  when  they  drooped  again,  had 
tears  in  them — to  be  so  consoled  and  comfort- 
ed, and  to  believe  that  all  the  devotion  of  this 
great  nature  was  turned  to  him  in  his  adversi- 
ty, to  pour  out  its  inexhaustible  wealth  of  good- 
ness upon  him,  did  not  steady  Clennam’s  trem- 
bling voice  or  hand,  or  strengthen  him  in  his 
weakness.  Yet  it  inspired  him  with  an  inward 
fortitude  that  rose  with  his  love.  And  how 
dearly  he  loved  her  now  what  words  can  toll ! 

As  they  sat  side  by  side,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall,  the  shadow  fell  like  light  upon  him.  She 
would  not  let  him  speak  much,  and  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  looking  at  her.  Now  and  again 
she  would  rise  and  give  him  the  glass  that  he 
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might  drink,  or  would  smooth  the  resting-place 
of  his  head ; then  she  would  gently  resume  her 
seat  by  him,  and  bend  over  her  work  again. 

The  shadow  moved  with  the  sun,  but  she  nev- 
er moved  from  his  siae,  except  to  wait  upon  him. 
The  sun  went  down,  and  she  was  still  there. 
She  had  done  her  work  now,  and  her  hand,  fal- 
tering on  the  arm  of  his  chair  since  its  last  tend- 
ing of  him,  was  hesitating  there  yet.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  it,  and  it  clasped  him  with  a trembling 
supplication. 

44  Dear  Mr.  Clennam,  I must  say  something 
to  you  before  I go.  I have  put  it  off  from  hour 
to  hour,  but  I must  say  it.” 

44 1 too,  dear  Little  Dorrit.  I have  put  off 
what  I must  say.” 

She  nervously  moved  her  hand  toward  his  lips 
as  if  to  stop  him ; then  it  dropped,  trembling, 
into  its  former  place. 

44 1 am  not  going  abroad  again.  My  brother 

is,  but  I am  not.  He  was  always  attached  to 
me,  and  he  is  so  grateful  to  me  now — so  much 
too  grateful,  for  it  is  only  because  I happened  to 
be  with  him  in  his  illness — that  he  says  I shall 
be  free  to  stay  where  I like  best,  and  to  do  what 
I like  best.  He  only  wishes  me  to  be  happy,  he 
says.” 

There  was  one  bright  star  shining  in  the  sky. 
She  looked  up  at  it  while  she  spoke,  as  if  it  were 
the  fervent  purpose  of  her  own  heart  shining  be- 
fore her. 

44  You  will  understand,  I dare  say,  without 
my  telling  you,  that  my  brother  has  come  home 
to  find  my  dear  father’s  will,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  property.  He  says,  if  there  is  a will, 
he  is  sure  I shall  be  left  rich ; and  if  there  is 
none,  that  he  will  make  me  so.” 

He  would  have  spoken ; but  she  put  up  her 
trembling  hand  again,  and  he  stopped. 

44 1 have  no  use  for  money,  I have  no  wish  for 

it.  It  would  be  of  no  value  at  all  to  me,  but 
for  your  sake.  I could  not  be  rich,  and  you 
here.  I must  always  be  much  worse  than  poor, 
with  you  distressed.  Will  you  let  me  lend  you 
all  I have ? Will  you  let  me  give  it  you?  Will 
you  let  me  show  you  that  I never  have  forgotten, 
that  I never  can  forget,  your  protection  of  me 
when  this  was  my  home  ? Dear  Mr.  Clennam, 
make  me  of  all  the  world  the  happiest,  by  say- 
ing Yes!  Make  me  as  happy  as  I can  be  in 
leaving  you  hero,  by  saying  nothing  to-night, 
and  letting  me  go  away  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  think  of  it  kindly  ; and  that  for  my  sake — 
not  for  yours,  for  mine,  for  nobody's  but  mine  1 
— you  will  give  me  the  greatest  joy  I can  ex- 
perience on  earth,  the  joy  of  knowing  that  I 
have  been  serviceable  to  you,  and  that  I have 
paid  some  little  of  the  great  debt  of  my  affection 
and  gratitude.  I can’t  say  what  I wish  to  say. 
I can’t  visit  you  here  where  I have  lived  so  long, 
I can’t  think  of  you  here  where  I have  seen  so 
much,  and  be  as  calm  and  comforting  as  I ought. 
My  tears  will  make  their  way.  I can  not  keep 
them  back.  But  pray,  pray,  pray,  do  not  turn 
from  your  Little  Dorrit,  now,  in  your  affliction ! 


Pray,  pray,  pray,  I beg  you  and  implore  you 
with  all  my  grieving  heart,  my  friend — my 
dear ! — take  all  I have,  and  make  it  a Blessing 
to  me !” 

The  6tar  had  shone  on  her  face  until  now, 
when  her  face  sank  upon  his  hand  and  her  own. 

It  had  grown  darker  when  he  raised  her  in 
his  encircling  arm,  and  softly  answered  her : 

44  No,  darling  Little  Dorrit.  No,  my  child. 
I must  not  hear  of  such  a sacrifice.  Liberty 
and  hope  would  be  so  dear  bought  at  such  a 
price  that  I could  never  support  their  weight — 
never  bear  die  reproach  of  possessing  them. 
But,  with  what  ardent  thankfulness  and  love  I 
say  this,  I may  call  Heaven  to  witness  !” 

“And  yet  you  will  not  let  me  be  faithful  to 
you  in  your  affliction  ?” 

44  Say,  dearest  Little  Dorrit,  and  yet  I will  try 
to  be  faithful  to  you.  If,  in  the  by-gone  days 
when  this  was  your  home  and  when  this  was 
your  dress,  I had  understood  myself  (I  speak 
only  of  myself)  better,  and  had  read  the  se- 
crets of  my  own  breast  more  distinctly  ; if, 
through  my  reserve  and  self-mistrust,  I had  dis- 
cerned a light  that  I Bee  brightly  now  when  it 
has  passed  far  away,  and  my  weak  footsteps 
can  never  overtake  it ; if  I had  then  known, 
and  told  you  that  I loved  and  honored  you,  not 
as  the  poor  child  I used  to  call  you,  but  as  a 
woman  whose  true  hand  would  raise  me  high 
above  myself,  and  make  me  a far  happier  and 
better  man ; if  I had  so  used  the  opportunity 
there  is  no  recalling — as  I wish  I had,  oh,  I 
wish  I had! — and  if  something  had  kept  us 
apart  then,  when  I was  moderately  thriving, 
and  when  you  were  poor;  I might  have  met 
your  noble  offer  of  your  fortune,  dearest  girl, 
with  other  words  than  these,  and  still  have 
blushed  to  touch  it.  But  as  it  is,  I must  never 
touch  it — never !” 

She  besought  him  more  pathetically  and 
earnestly  with  her  little  supplicatory  hand  than 
she  could  have  done  in  any  words. 

44 1 am  disgraced  enough,  my  Little  Dorrit. 
I must  not  descend  so  low  as  that,  and  carry 
you — so  dear,  so  generous,  and  so  good — down 
with  me.  God  bless  you,  God  reward  you  1 It 
is  post.” 

He  took  her  in  his  dims,  as  if  she  had  been 
his  daughter. 

“Always  so  much  older,  so  much  rougher, 
and  so  much  less  worthy,  even  what  I was  must, 
be  dismissed  by  both  of  us,  and  you  must  see 
me  only  as  I am.  I put  this  parting  kiss  upon 
your  cheek,  my  child  — who  might  have  been 
more  near  to  me,  who  never  could  have  been 
more  dear — a ruined  man,  far  removed  from 
you,  forever  separated  from  you,  whose  course 
is  run,  while  yours  is  but  beginning.  I have 
not  the  courage  to  ask  to  be  forgotten  by  you  in 
my  humiliation,  but  I ask  to  be  remembered 
only  as  I am.” 

The  bell  began  to  ring,  warning  visitors  to 
depart.  He  took  her  mantle  from  the  wall,  and 
tenderly  wrapped  it  round  her. 
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“ One  other  word,  my  Little  Dorrit.  A hard 
one  to  me,  but  it  is  a necessary  one.  The  time 
when  you  and  this  prison  had  any  thing  in 
common  has  long  gone  by.  Do  yon  under* 
stand  ?” 

“ Oh,  you  will  never  say  to  me,”  she  cried, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  holding  up  her  clasped 
hands  in  entreaty,  “ that  I am  not  to  come  back 
any  more ! You  will  surely  not  desert  me  so !” 

“ I would  say  it  if  I could ; but  I have  not 
the  courage  quite  to  shut  out  this  dear  face,  and 
abandon  all  hope  of  its  return.  But  do  not 
come  soon,  do  not  come  often ! This  is  now  a 
tainted  place,  and  I well  know  the  taint  of  it 
clings  to  me.  You  belong  to  much  brighter  and 
better  scenes.  You  are  not  to  look  back  hfere, 
my  Little  Dorrit ; you  are  to  look  away  to  veiy 
different  and  much  happier  paths.  Again,  God 
bless  you  in  them ! God  reward  you  I” 

Maggy,  who  had  fallen  into  very  low  spirits, 
here  cried,  “ Oh,  get  him  into  a hospital ; do 
get  him  into  a hospital,  Mother ! He’ll  never 
look  like  his  self  again  if  he  an’t  got  into  a hos- 
pital. And  then  the  little  woman  as  was  always 
a spinning  at  her  wheel,  she  can  go  to  the  cup- 
board with  the  Princess  and  say,  What  do  you 
keep  the  Chicking  there  for?  and  then  they 
can  take  it  out  and  give  it  to  him,  and  then  all 
be  happy !” 

The  interruption  was  seasonable,  for  the  bell 
had  nearly  rung  itself  out.  Again  tenderly 
wrapping  her  mantle  about  her,  and  taking  her 
on  his  arm  (though  but  for  her  visit  he  was  al- 
most too  weak  to  walk),  Arthur  led  Little  Dor- 
rit down  stairs.  She  was  the  last  visitor  to  pass 
out  at  the  Lodge,  and  the  gate  jarred  heavily 
and  hopelessly  upon  her. 

With  the  funeral  clang  that  it  sounded  into 
Arthur’s  heart,  his  sense  of  weakness  returned. 
It  was  a toilsome  journey  up  stairs  to  his  room, 
and  he  re-entered  its  dark,  solitary  precincts  in 
unutterable  misery. 

When  it  was  almost  midnight,  and  the  prison 
had  long  been  quiet,  a cautious  creak  came  up 
the  stairs,  and  a cautious  tap  of  a key  was  given 
at  his  door.  It  was  Young  John.  He  glided  in 
in  his  stockings,  and  held  the  door  closed,  while 
he  spoke  in  a whisper. 

“ It's  against  all  rules,  but  I don’t  mind.  I 
was  determined  to  come  through,  and  come  to 
you.” 

“ What  is  the  matter  T9 

“ Nothing’s  the  matter,  Sir.  I was  waiting 
in  the  court-yard  for  Miss  Dorrit  when  she 
came  out.  I thought  you’d  like  some  one  to 
see  that  she  was  safe.” 

“ Thank  you,  thank  you!  You  took  her 
home,  John?” 

“ I saw  her  to  her  hotel.  The  same  that  Mr. 
Dorrit  was  at.  Miss  Dorrit  walked  all  the  way, 
and  was  just  the  same.  Talked  to  me  so  kind, 
it  quite  knocked  me  ovfer.  Why  do  you  think 
she  walked  instead  of  riding  ?” 

“ I don't  know,  John.” 

“ To  talk  about  you.  She  said  to  me, ( John, 


you  was  alwfeys  honorable,  and  if  you’ll  promise 
me  that  you  will  take  care  of  him,  and  never 
let  him  want  for  help  and  comfort  when  I am 
not  there,  my  mind  will  be  at  rest  so  far.’  I 
promised  her.  And  I’ll  stand  by  you,”  said 
John  Chivery,  “ forever !” 

Clennam,  much  affected,  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  this  honest  spirit. 

“ Before  I take  it,”  said  John,  looking  at  it, 
without  coming  from  the  door,  “guess  what 
message  Miss  Dorrit  gave  me.” 

Clennam  shook  his  head. 

“ ‘Tell  him,’  ” repeated  John,  in  a distinct, 
though  quavering  voice,  “ ‘ that  his  Little  Dor- 
rit sent  him  her  undying  love.’  Now  it’s  de- 
livered. Have  I been  honorable,  Sir  ?” 

“ Very,  very !” 

“ Will  you  tell  Miss  Dorrit  I’ve  been  honor- 
able, Sir?” 

“ I will,  indeed.” 

“ There's  my  hand,  Sir,”  said  John,  “ and 
ril  stand  by  you  forever !” 

After  a hearty  squeeze,  he  disappeared  with 
the  same  cautious  creak  upon  the  stair,  crept 
shoeless  over  the  pavement  of  the  yard,  and 
locking  the  gates  behind  him,  passed  out  into 
the  front,  where  he  had  left  his  shoes.  If  the 
same  way  had  been  paved  with  burning  plow- 
shares, it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  John 
would  have  traversed  it  with  the  same  devotion, 
for  the  same  purpose. 


ALL  ALIKE. 

THE  likeness  of  two  peas  gives  but  a faint 
idea  of  the  sameness  of  Americans.  They 
are  rather  one  homogeneous  mass,  into  which  all 
the  separate  elements  have  been  melted  down, 
forming  a combination  of  uniform  consistency 
and  quality.  The  American  mixture  is  fluid ; 
but  though  it  may  be  poured  here  and  there 
with  facility,  it  is  of  such  coherent  tenacity  that 
it  always  flows  together.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  live  in  mass,  think  in  mass,  and 
act  in  mass.  This  uniformity  of  conduct,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  nation,  is  hardly  dis- 
turbed by  the  ever-recurring  addition  of  foreign 
material. 

Such  is  the  marvelous  rapidity  with  which 
our  equalizing  institutions  reduce,  or  elevate  if 
we  please,  all  varieties  of  race  and  character  to 
the  same  standard,  that  it  matters  not  whence 
they  come,  they  are  no  sooner  landed  than  the 
process  of  Americanization  begins.  Paddy,  only 
a few  weeks  absent  from  his  potato-patch,  has 
already  cast  his  ragged  frieze,  buttoned  himself 
in  civilized  broadcloth,  and  dropping  his  shilla- 
lah,  walks  a passably  decent  and  orderly  citizen. 
Hans,  too,  flings  away  his  low-browed  cap  at 
once,  and,  oblivious  of  the  paternal  bayonets  of 
Faderland,  so  lately  threatening  his  rear,  lifts 
his  soul,  and  raises  his  newly  acquired  beaver 
to  the  shout  of  liberty.  Though  occasionally, 
under  the  provocation  of  whisky,  bad  beer,  and 
worse  counsel,  the  unruly  instincts  of  the  newly- 
imported  Celt  or  Saxon  may  be  aroused,  it  is 
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not  long  before  thej  fall  into  the  American 
ranks  as  tolerably  well-disciplined  regulars. 
Dickens,  in  his  “American  Notes,”  confessed 
his  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  Irishman  here 
— of  whom  he  was  only  conscious  at  home  in 
the  spectral  shape  of  a famished  skeleton  hung 
with  rags — in  consequence  of  his  American  dis- 
guise of  a whole  coat,  a full  belly,  and  a happy 
face.  It  will  be  agreed,  no  doubt,  that  Celt, 
Saxon,  or  whatever  stranger,  honoring  us  with 
his  presence,  should  be  transformed,  as  soon  as 
possible,  into  the  American,  though  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  exact 
method  of  metamorphosis. 

There  are  political  and  national  advantages 
which  result  unquestionably  from  the  remarka- 
ble uniformity  of  character  of  the  American 
people.  There  are,  however,  evils,  and  serious 
ones,  too.  The  facility  with  which  public  opin- 
ion is  formed  is  not  the  least  dangerous  of  these. 
No  sooner  does  some  audacious  political  or  so- 
cial bell-wether  start  for  a race  or  a leap  than 
the  whole  flock  is  after  him.  There  is  many  a 
fatal  step  taken  which  might  have  been  avoided 
if  our  strength  of  wind  had  been  measured  and 
the  danger  surveyed  before  running  the  head- 
long course.  It  would  require  no  great  research 
in  history  to  And  examples  of  American  precip- 
itancy from  the  facility  of  popular  movement. 
What  fluctuations  in  public  policy  I What 
haste  to-day,  to  be  repented  at  leisure  to-mor- 
row! 

What  we  Americans  want  is  more  individ- 
uality, and  consequent  personal  independence. 
We  combine  too  readily,  forming  a mixture  in 
which  the  qualities  of  the  separate  constituents, 
as  in  a chemical  compound,  are  lost  in  the 
newly-acquired  properties  of  the  general  com- 
position. The  conduct  of  a people  in  mass  is 
seldom  the  same  or  as  judicious  as  the  average 
individual  action.  Feeling  often  controls  the 
one,  while  judgment  guides  the  other.  When 
the  connection  between  man  and  man,  in  a 
multitude,  is  joined,  the  electric  force  of  emo- 
tional sympathy  has  free  current,  and  each  be- 
comes only  a passive  medium,  through  which 
some  powerful  agent  distributes  its  influence. 
Man,  however,  is  a power  within  himself,  and, 
when  isolated  from  the  general  mass,  will  think 
and  act  independently.  The  show  of  hands  in 
a crowd  will  often  indicate  a very  different  vote 
from  a suffrage  canvassed  individually.  A com- 
bination is  strong  in  feeling  and  action,  but  weak 
in  thought ; and,  of  course,  proportionately  dan- 
gerous, since  it  exercises  power  without  the 
control  of  judgment.  Personal  independence 
is  the  great  check  which  is  required  to  diminish 
the  risks  of  irrational  popular  movement.  How 
much  of  this  personal  independence  can  we 
Americans  justly  claim  ? 

Leaving  others  to  settle  the  question  polit- 
ically, let  us  ask  how  far  socially  we  have  lost 
our  individuality  in  the  general  mass.  How 
many  persons,  for  example,  in  New  York,  have 
the  courage  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  own 
tastes  or  sense  of  comfort?  Do  we  build  our 
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houses  for  ourselves  or  our  neighbors?  Do 
we  furnish  them  for  our  family  or  our  vis- 
itors ? Do  we  spend  our  money  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  prudence  or  of  fashion? 
The  very  uniformity  of  our  lives  and  habits  set- 
tles the  question  against  our  independence. 
Mr.  A.  builds  a four-story,  brown  stone-front 
house,  because  Mr.  B.  lives  in  one,  and  he  is  re- 
solved to  appear  as  rich  as  his  neighbor  in  the 
world’s  eye,  notwithstanding  his  ledger  under 
his  arm  tells  a very  different  story.  So  Mrs. 
B.  turns  her  house  into  something  not  very  un- 
like a London  saloon,  or  a French  Valentino; 
and  banishing  her  husband,  who.  loves  retire- 
ment, to  the  basement  or  club,  lets  in  a throng 
of  miscellaneous  strangers,  who,  however  inti- 
mate friends  of  fashion,  are  not  even  speaking 
acquaintances  with  the  host  in  whose  house  they 
make  themselves  so  much  at  home.  Mrs.  B. 
thus  lets  out  to  Fashion  Mr.  B.’s  house,  night 
after  night,  to  his  and  her  own  manifest  discom- 
fort, for  no  better  reason  than  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Mrs.  C.  does  so,  and  the  B.’s  are  not 
to  bo  outshone  by  the  C.’s;  for  “Pray,”  asks 
Mrs.  B.,  “who  are  the  C.’s?” 

Nowhere  has  conventionalism  such  universal 
sway  as  in  these  United  States.  Travel  from  east 
to  west,  you  find  the  same  people  with  the  same 
houses,  the  same  dress,  the  same  social  habits, 
and  if  with  the  same  virtues,  also  with  the  same 
vices.  Go  to  the  newest  settlement  in  the  most 
remote  distance,  and  you  will  find  it  but  a piece, 
as  it  were,  cut  out  of  New  York  or  Boston.  Form- 
al brick  houses  stare  at  you  from  the  opposite  sides 
of  a Broadway  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  prairie 
grass  hardly  trodden  under  foot.  Dress  coats 
and  fashionable  skirts  move  stiffly  about  under 
the  very  shade  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  the 
tingle  of  the  ubiquitous  piano  is  heard  long  be- 
fore the  howl  of  the  savage  has  died  away. 
These  are,  of  course,  harmless  in  themselves, 
and  even  satisfactory,  if  merely  indications  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  civilization.  They,  however, 
none  the  less  prove  the  uniformity  of  American 
life — the  excessive  tendency  to  which,  so  far  as 
they  may  indicate  a want  of  individual  inde- 
pendence, should  be  deprecated. 

So  universal  and  sensitive  is  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  people  that  the  slightest  caprice 
of  fashion,  or  the  least  fluctuation  of  opinion, 
diffuses  itself  from  the  centre  to  the  remotest 
extremities  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  fluid. 
The  nation  is  but  one  great  nervous  system,  the 
parts  of  which,  however  numerous,  have  no  sep- 
arate sensibility  of  their  own,  and  receive  no 
impression  which  , docs  not  become  a general 
sensation.  *The  country  is  thus  at  the  mercy 
of  plausible  schemers.  Charlatans  of  all  kinds, 
whether  political  or  social,  moral  or  religious, 
have  only  to  get  up  a show',  put  in  motion  then 
cunning  jugglery,  and  give  the  signal  to  their 
hired  claqueurs , when  the  whole  country  joins 
in  the  shout  of  applause. 

There  are  only  two  correctives  of  this  dan- 
gerous proclivity  of  our  peoplo  to  hasty  opin- 
ion— independence  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
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themselves,  or  wisdom,  combined  with  honesty, 
on  the  part  of  their  leaders.  The  former,  how- 
ever, is  the  sorest  reliance ; and  it  is  the  duty, 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  American,  to  culti- 


vate the  habit  of  individual  thought,  which,  lead- 
ing to  independence  of  action,  will  prove  the  best 
security  against  tyranny,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a caprice  or  an  opinion,  a despot  or  a mob. 


Jilotttjjhj  Hmtrii  nf  Current  Cumfe 


UNITED  STATES. 

OTWTTHSTANDING  the  urgent  request  of 
the  British  Government,  it  is  understood  that 
our  Government  has  decided  to  take  no  immediate 
part  in  the  Chinese  war.  The  Administration, 
however,  has  determined  to  adopt  strong  measures 
to  protect  American  interests  in  that  quarter,  for 
which  purpose  our  squadron  in  the  Chinese  waters 
is  to  be  largely  augmented.  Honorable  William 
B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  Min- 
ister to  China. — The  United  States  have  agreed  to 
pay  the  apportioned  sum,  amounting  to  $380,000, 
to  Denmark,  in  lieu  of  the  Sound  Duties. — The 
British  Government  decline  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments made  to  the  treaty  respecting  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  understood  that  this  is  not  a definite  re- 
jection of  the  amended  treaty,  but  merely  a post- 
ponement until  matters  have  been  adjusted  with 
the  Republic  of  Honduras. — The  propositions  made 
by  our  Government  to  New  Granada  were  essen- 
tially as  stated  in  our  last  Record.  The  Granadan 
Plenipotentiaries  replied  that  these  propositions 
implied  a gratuitous,  unconstitutional,  and  dis- 
graceful cession  of  territory;  that  the  measures 
proposed  to  insure  the  safety  and  equality  to  all 
nations  of  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  were 
wholly  inadequate  for  that  purpose,  since  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  United  States  would 
constitute  a virtual  privilege  in  favor  of  the  Union, 
its  citizens,  and  mercantile  interests.  But  they 
say  that  they  are  empowered  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations having  for  their  object  to  give  to  all  nations 
equal  rights  and  facilities,  while  the  sovereignty 
of  New  Granada  shall  not  be  impaired ; and  add 
that  the  new  Administration,  which  comes  into 
power  on  the  1st  of  April,  will  find  ready  prepared 
the  elements  of  a just  and  proper  arrangement,  one 
feature  of  which  is  the  friendly  interposition  of  all 
nations  interested  in  the  freedom  of  transit  across 
the  Isthmus.  In  respect  to  the  massacre  at  Pana- 
ma, they  deny  that  New  Granada  is  justly  respons- 
ible, and  affirm  that  this  outbreak  is  proved  to  have 
originated  in  the  brutal  conduct  of  a citizen  of  the 
United  States  toward  a native  of  the  country,  who 
was  supported  by  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Commissioners  there- 
upon replied,  that  as  all  attempts  even  to  settle 
upon  a basis  for  negotiation  had  failed,  they  were 
instructed  to  demand  the  sum  of  $400,000  as  in- 
demnity for  property  lost  and  stolen  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre,  adding  that  this  was  much  less 
than  the  actual  amount  of  damage.  Sefior  Pombo, 
the  Granadan  Secretary  of  State,  replies,  reitera- 
ting that  his  Government  is  not  responsible  for  this 
damage ; and  makes  a counter  demand  of  $150,000 
from  the  United  States,  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
losses  sustained  by  natives  of  the  country  and 
peaceable  foreigners ; besides  which,  reparation  is 
claimed  for  other  wrongs.  The  Congress  of  New 
Granada  has  passed  resolutions  fully  indorsing  the 
action  of  its  Plenipotentiaries  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Morse,  our  special  Commissioner,  has  returned  to 
this  country,  and  a considerable  addition  has  been 


ordered  to  be  made  to  our  naval  force  at  Panama 
and  Aspinwall. 

Serious  disturbances  are  threatened  in  Utah% 
where  the  disaffection  to  the  Government  has  as- 
sumed a very  marked  character.  Schools  have 
been  organized  for  drilling  the  militia,  and  Mor- 
mon preachers  are  urging  the  saints  to  gird  on 
their  arms.  The  Deseret  News,  which  is  in  a man- 
ner the  organ  of  the  hierarchy,  denies  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  appoint  territorial  offi- 
cers, and  affirms  that  polygamy  is  a purely  local 
institution,  concerning  nobody  out  of  Utah.  Hob. 
W.  W.  Drummond,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, has  resigned  his  post,  and  publishes  a long 
letter  addressed  to  the  Attorney-General,  assigning 
his  reasons.  He  says  that  the  Mormons  look  to 
Brigham  Young  as  the  sole  source  of  law,  and 
consider  no  enactments  of  Congress  binding  upon 
them ; that  there  is  a secret  organization  among 
them,  embracing  all  the  male  members  of  the 
church,  who  are  bound  by  oath  to  acknowledge  no 
laws  except  those  emanating  from  Young;  that 
there  is  a body  of  men,  whose  names  he  can  dis- 
close, set  apart  by  the  Church  to  destroy  the  lives 
and  property  of  those  wrho  question  the  decrees  of 
the  hierarchy  ; that  the  records  of  the  court  have 
been  destroyed  at  the  instigation  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Mormons,  and  the  Federal  officers  have  been 
insulted  for  questioning  the  outrage ; that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  openly  abused,  and 
its  officers  in  the  Territory  insulted  and  annoyed, 
without  redress ; that  Young  constantly  interferes 
with  the  Grand  Jurors,  directing  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  be  indicted,  and  that  his  directions 
are  invariably  complied  with ; that  Mormons  con- 
victed of  aggravated  crime,  have  been  summarily 
pardoned,  while  those  not  belonging  to  the  Church, 
though  guilty  of  no  crime,  have  been  wantonly  im- 
prisoned. He  also  affirms  that  the  murder  by  the 
Indians,  in  1853,  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  his  par- 
ty, was  really  committed  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Mormon  leaders ; that  his  own  predecessor,  Hon. 
L.  Shafer,  was  poisoned  by  them ; and  that  Mr. 
Babbitt,  late  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  wras  killed 
by  them,  and  not,  as  reported,  by  the  Indians.  Ha 
says  that  if  a Governor  were  sent  out,  who  is  not  a 
Mormon,  and  if  he  were  supported  by  a sufficient 
military  force,  something  might  be  effected ; but 
as  matters  now  stand,  it  would  be  madness  to  at- 
tempt to  administer  the  laws  in  the  Territory,  and 
that  no  man  who  has  once  tried  the  experiment 
would  be  willing  to  risk  life  and  property  by  ac- 
cepting an  appointment  there. 

The  new  United  States  steamer  Niagara,  the 
largest  man-of-war  afloat,  has  been  ordered  to  as- 
sist in  laying  the  cable  of  the  oceanic  submarine 
telegraph.  She  sailed  from  New  York,  April  20, 
and  will  proceed  to  London,  where  she  will  take  on 
board  one-half  of  the  cable.  The  other  half  will 
be  taken  by  the  British  steamer  Agamemnon,  lately 
the  flag  ship  in  the  Black  Sea.  Both  vessels  will 
proceed  together  to  a point  midway  between  the 
two  continents,  where  the  two  portions  of  the  cable 
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will  bo  joined,  and  the  Niagara  will  proceed  to  the  | 
American  coast,  while  the  A gamemnon  returns  to 
Great  Britain,  each  paying  out  the  cable  as  she  ad- 
vances. These  steamers  will  be  accompanied  by 
other  vessels  to  afford  assistance  if  needed.  The 
distance  between  Valentia  Bay,  in  Ireland,  and  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  the  termini  of  the  telegraph, 
is  1650  miles;  but  2500  miles  of  cable  are  to  be 
taken  on  board  the  vessels,  to  provide  against  any 
deviations  from  a direct  line  occasioned  by  currents 
or  other  causes. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  adjourned  on  the 
18th  of  Aprjl,  having  passed  daring  the  session 
more  than  eight  hundred  bills.  Among  those  of 
general  interest  are  a new  charter  for  the  city'  of 
New  York,  and  a bill  consolidating  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  together  with  Staten  Isl- 
and and  the  County  of  Westchester,  into  one  po- 
lice district,  the  police  of  which  is  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  a board  of  seven  commissioners,  of 
which  the  Mayors  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are 
to  be  members  ex  officio.  The  legality  of  this  bill 
has  been  contested  by  Mayor  Wood  and  others, 
and  the  question  is  still  before  the  courts. — A new 
Excise  Law  has  been  passed,  repealing  the  Pro- 
hibitory Act  of  1855.  It  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  courts  of  three  Commissioners  of  Ex- 
cise in  each  count)' ; the  fees  for  licenses  are  to  be 
from  $30  to  $100  in  towns  and  villages,  and  from 
$50  to  $300  in  cities ; no  license  is  to  be  granted 
except  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  and  to  per- 
sons of  good  moral  character,  on  the  petition  of 
thirty  respectable  freeholders  of  the  district,  the 
licensed  party  to  give  bonds  to  allow  no  gambling 
on  his  premises ; hotel-keepers,  who  must  provide 
certain  specified  accommodations  for  travelers,  only 
to  sell  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  under  a 
penalty  of  $50;  giving  liquor  to  apprentices  or 
minors  without  the  consent  of  their  guardians  is 
punished  by  a fine  of  $10 ; giving  to  Indians  by  a 
fine  of  $25 ; selling  to  intoxicated  persons  by  a fine 
of  $10  to  $25  ; a complaint  by  a wife  that  her  hus- 
band is  a drunkard  obliges  magistrates  to  issue 
notices  to  dealers  not  to  sell  him  liquors  for  a space 
of  six  months,  under  a penalty  of  $50  for  each  of- 
fense ; a similar  provision  applies  to  complaints  by 
husbands  and  children ; railroad,  steamboat,  and 
other  incorporated  companies  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  must  refuse  employment  to 
those  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  the  intemperate 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Resolutions  were  pass- 
ed respecting  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Dred  Scott  case,  de- 
claring that  “ this  State  will  not  allow  Slavery 
within  her  borders  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pre- 
tense, or  for  any  time,  however  short,”  and  that 
“the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  rea- 
son of  the  majority  thereof  having  identified  itself 
with  a sectional  and  aggressive  party,  has  impair- 
ed the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  this 
State.”  A bill  was  also  passed  entitled  “An  Act 
to  secure  Freedom  to  ail  persons  within  this  State.” 
It  provides  that  no  descent  from  an  African  and 
no  color  of  skin  shall  prevent  any  person  from  be- 
coming a citizen  of  this  State,  or  deprive  him  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  thereof ; that  ever)'  slave 
brought  involuntarily  into  this  State,  or  coming 
here  with  the  consent  of  his  master  or  mistress, 
shall  be  free  ; and  that  any  person  who  shall  hold, 
or  attempt  to  hold,  in  this  State,  in  slavery  or  as 
a slave,  any  person  so  coming  or  brought,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
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be  confined  in  the  State  Prison  at  hard  labor  for  a 
term  not  less  than  two,  or  more  than  ten  years. — 
The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  also  passed  a bill  of 
similar  character.  It  provides  that  any  person 
who  attempts  to  hold  another  as  a slave  shall  be 
fined  and  imprisoned ; that  if  any  person  shall 
seize  or  arrest,  or  use  force  or  fraud  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  any  other  person,  on  pretense 
that  he  is  a fugitive  from  service,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  or  imprisonment ; and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  kidnap,  with  the  intent  of  removing  any 
person  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. Resolutions  were  also  passed  denouncing 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court;  complaining 
that  the  Slave  States  had  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  judges ; and  instructing  the  congressional  del- 
egation to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  a modification 
of  the  laws  as  shall  secure  to  the  Free  States  their 
proper  proportion  of  judges.— The  Legislature  of 
Maine  has  passed  a “Personal  Liberty  Bill,”  de- 
claring all  slaves  brought  into  that  State  to  be 
free,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  county  attorneys 
to  defend  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves. — The 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  adopted  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  that  State,  providing 
that  no  person  shall  be  a voter  w*ho  is  not  able  to 
read  the  English  language  and  to  write  his  own 
name.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  two  hundred  and  forty  members,  elected 
by  districts ; and  the  Senate,  of  forty  members,  is 
to  be  chosen  by  districts,  instead  of  by  counties,  as 
at  present. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

The  reported  victories  gained  by  Walker  on 
the  16th  of  March  appear  to  have  been  fabrica- 
tions. We  have  now  the  allied  accounts  of  these 
and  subsequent  transactions.  According  to  these, 
Walker,  on  the  day  in  question,  sallied  from  Rivas 
with  his  whole  disposable  force,  and  taking  a po- 
sition near  San  Jorge,  opened  a brisk  fire  upon  the 
Allies,  which  was  vigorously  returned.  At  four 
o’clock  he  commenced  his  retreat  to  Rivas,  leav- 
ing behind  him  125  men  killed.  On  his  return 
he  was  harassed  by  a detachment  sent  to  cut  off 
his  retreat ; and  at  the  cross-roads,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Rivas,  the  attack  was  so  spirited  that 
the  filibusters  broke,  and  fled  into  the  city  in  dis- 
order, having  suffered  great  loss.  The  allied  loss 
was  22  killed,  and  60  wounded.  General  Mora 
thereupon  advanced  upon  Rivas,  which  he  closely 
invested.  Under  date  of  April  1,  he  reports  that 
Walker’s  forces,  greatly  reduced,  are  hemmed  in 
upon  the  Plaza,  with  no  supplies  except  the  flesh 
of  mules  and  dogs,  with  sugar  instead  of  salt ; that 
all  attempts  at  foraging  are  unavailing ; that  de- 
sertions to  his  camp  average  five  daily,  while  those 
who  take  the  road  to  Costa  Rica  are  three  times 
as  many ; and  that  he  is  making  preparations  for 
a final  assault  upon  the  position  at  Rivas,  being 
in  daily  expectation  of  large  re-enforcements  from 
Salvador,  this  account,  like  those  from  the  other 
side  already  given,  may  be  exaggerated ; but  it 
is  certain  that  Walker  has  sustained  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  by  the  failure  of  the  attempts  made  to  re- 
lieve him  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  Colonel  Lockridge,  with  400  men, 
set  off  from  Grey  town  with  the  design  of  taking 
Castillo,  but  found  the  Allies  to  be  in  such  force 
that  a council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
decided  not  to  make  the  attempt.  He  then  asked 
for  volunteers  to  join  him  in  an  attempt  to  cut  his 
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way  through  by  land.  About  100  men  answered 
to  this  call.  These  were  embarked  upon  the 
steamer  Scott,  and  descended  the  river  with  the 
design  of  landing  at  Serapiqui,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  men  were  placed  on  board  the  Rescue, 
to  return  to  Grey  town.  Just  before  reaching  Ser- 
apiqui the  boiler  of  the  Scott  exploded,  destroying 
the  boat,  and  killing  and  wounding  some  60  of 
those  on  board.  This  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  on  the  6th  the  remnant  of  the  force 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here,  being  al- 
most destitute  of  provisions,  they  seized  what  mu- 
nitions were  there,  including  the  steamer  Rcsaif, 
and  applied  for  relief  to  the  commander  of  the  Brit- 
ish force  in  the  harbor  of  Greytown,  who  finally 
agreed  to  send  them  to  Aspinwall,  retaining  all 
their  arms  and  munitions  as  payment  for  the  pas- 
sage. The  men,  to  the  number  of  374,  were  then 
received  on  board  the  British  vessels  and  trans- 
ported to  Aspinwall.  The  Allies,  in  the  mean 
while,  came  down  the  river  and  took  possession  of 
its  mouth,  so  that  they  now  hold  the  entire  transit 
line  from  ocean  to  ocean. — General  Belloso,  who 
commanded  the  allied  forces  at  Granada  at  the 
time  when  Walker  and  Henningsen  made  their 
escape  from  that  city,  has  been  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  condemned,  and  executed  upon  charges 
of  dereliction  of  duty  in  failing  to  annihilate  the 
enemy  upon  that  occasion. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  have 
resulted  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Palmerston 
administration.  The  contest  was  conducted  main- 
ly with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  affair. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
Tiverton,  thus  states  the  issue:  An  insolent  bar- 
barian wielding  authority  at  Canton  had  violated 
the  British  flag,  broken  the  engagements  of  treat- 
ies, offered  rewards  for  the  heads  of  British  sul>- 
jects,  and  planned  their  destruction  by  murder, 
assassination,  and  poison.  The  British  officers  had 
taken  measures  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  redress  ■ 
which  measures  had  been  approved  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government.  A combination  of  political  parties 
had  carried  a resolution  declaring  these  measures 
unjustifiable,  and  consequently  censuring  the  Gov- 
ernment for  approving  them.  If  those  measures 
were  unjustifiable,  the  British  Government,  instead 
of  demanding  an  apology,  ought  to  make  one ; and 
instead  of  expecting  satisfaction,  ought  to  offer 
compensation  to  the  Chinese  Commissioner.  And 
if  the  combined  Opposition  should  succeed  in  gain- 
ing office,  this  was  the  course  which,  in  consistency, 
they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pursue.  Mr.  Cobden, 
in  a speech  in  London,  made  the  same  issue.  The 
question,  he  said,  w*as  whether  the  country  would 
indorse  the  violent  acts  committed  in  China.  En- 
gland was  at  war  with  a feeble  nation.  Would 
the  British  people,  with  America,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  looking  on,  show  a less  sense 
of  justice  than  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? for  just  in  proportion  as  they  showed  them- 
selves unjust  toward  the  weak,  would  be  their  dif- 
ficulties in  dealing  with  the  strong.  Among  the 
Opposition  members  who  have  lost  their  seats 
are  Messrs.  Bright,  Gibson,  Cobden,  and  Layard. 
— The  Queen  gave  birth  to  a princess — her  ninth 
child — on  the  14th  of  April. — Extensive  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  the  war  in  China.  Ix>rd  Elgin, 
it  is  said,  is  to  be  clothed  with  unusual  powers.  He 
is  to  decide  upon  the  time  and  fitness  of  all  warlike 
operations,  and  in  case  the  Chinese  should  wish  to 


negotiate,  he  is  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  following 
concessions : The  old  treaties  to  be  renewed  and  ex- 
tended to  eight  ports  instead  of  five,  besides  that 
English  vessels  may  put  into  any  port  from  stress 
of  weather  or  for  repairs  ; England,  like  Russia,  is 
to  have  a college  at  Pekin,  the  head  of  which  is  to 
be  charged  with  all  official  relations  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government ; they  are  to  have  military  posts 
in  all  towns  where  the}'  shall  have  consuls  or 
agents ; and  at  Canton  and  Pekin  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  maintain  forts  and  military  establish- 
ments.— Lady  Franklin  has  determined  to  fit  out 
another  Arctic  Expedition,  the  command  of  which 
is  proposed  to  be  given  to  Dr.  Rae.  The  Times 
suggests  that  the  Resolute  should  be  presented  for 
this  purpose  to  Lady  Franklin.  Dr.  Rae’s  qualifi- 
cations for  such  a charge  are  not  unlike  those  of  our 
own  Kane.  Born  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  he  early 
learned  the  management  of  a boat ; he  studied  med- 
icine, passed  as  a surgeon  w hen  less  than  twenty 
years  old,  and  immediately  entered  the  service  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  where  he  had  abund- 
ant opportunity  of  learning  the  mysteries  of  Arc- 
tic life ; he  could  accomplish  forty-five  or  fifty 
miles  a day  on  snow-shoes,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions performed  more  than  sixty  miles.  During 
his  first  Arctic  expedition,  in  1846-’47,  he  wintered 
with  twelve  men  at  Repulse  Bay,  killing  their  owp 
food,  and  for  twelve  months  never  warming  them- 
selves at  a fire.  After  having  headed  several  Arc- 
tic expeditions,  wdth  the  most  brilliant  results,  in 
1853  he  obtained  the  first  undoubted  traces  of  the 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  for  which  he  and  his 
party  of  seven  men  have  received  the  reward  of 
850,000  offered  by  the  British  Government.  On 
this  expedition  they  lived  all  winter  without  fire, 
in  snow-houses  ; made  their  own  clothing  from  the 
skins  of  the  reindeers  which  they  killed  for  food ; 
traveled  more  than  1100  miles,  without  dogs,  and 
without  encumbering  themselves  with  tents.  He 
has  sailed  more  than  6000  miles  along  the  Arctic 
coasts ; has  walked  on  snow-shoeB  nearly  the  same 
distance ; and  has  surveyed  nearly  2000  miles  of 
unexplored  coast.  In  all  these  expeditions  he  has 
usually  been  the  sole  officer  in  command,  and  has 
himself  shot  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  food  consumed 
by  his  party. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

Letter-writers  affirm  that  the  devotion  of  the 
French  Emperor  has  been  transferred  from  Eu- 
genie to  the  Countess  Castiglione. — Renewed  plots 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
tected.  The  King  of  Naples  has  rewarded  with 

a cross  of  honor  a police  agent  named  Baiona,  who 
has  invented  a new  implement  of  torture.  It  is 
called  the  “ Cap  of  Silence,”  and  consists  of  a band 
of  steel  passing  around  the  head,  just  above  the  eye, 
with  a semicircular  band  passing  over  the  top  of 
the  head.  This  last  is  attached  to  a flexible  strap 
going  under  the  chin  ; by  tightening  this  the  lower 
jaw  is  closely  confined,  and  the  victim  is  rendered 

incapable  of  uttering  a cry. A fearful  famine  is 

raging  in  Finland,  Lapland,  and  portions  of  North- 
ern Sweden. 

THE  EAST. 

There  is  nothing  new  of  special  importance  from 
China.  Allum,  the  Chinese  baker  charged  with 
poisoning  the  foreign  residents  at  Hong  Kong,  has 
been  tried  and  ucquitted,  it  having  l>een  found  im- 
possible to  show  that  the  arsenic  which  was  urn 
doubtedly  mixed  with  his  bread  was  placed  there 
with  his  knowledge. 
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Boat-Life  m Egypt  and  Nubia , by  W.  C.  Prime. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  author 
of  thi^  volume  left  America  for  Eg}*pt  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1855,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  certain 
favorite  studies  in  the  land  of  the  East.  His  work, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  a record  of 
his  travels,  without  reference  to  the  peculiar  ob- 
ject by  which  they  were  prompted.  The  voyage 
up  the  Nile  presents  the  usual  variety  of  incidents, 
which  have  now  become  familiar  from  the  pictur- 
esque descriptions  of  previous  travelers.  Mr. 
Prime  colors  them  with  the  vivid  hues  of  his  own 
fancy,  imparting  to  them  an  air  of  originality  by 
his  quaint  and  highly  characteristic  modes  of  ex- 
pression and  illustration.  Egypt  appears  to  have 
left  a singularly  agreeable  impression  upon  bis 
mind.  Travel  in  that  romantic  and  l>eautiful  land 
ha  regards  as  the  very  perfection  of  life.  For  the 
invalid,  especially,  Egypt  surpasses  any  country 
in  the  world.  The  climate  is  serene  and  uniform. 
Day  and  night  the  atmosphere  is  the  same.  There  | 
are  no  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to 
heat.  As  your  boat  floats  along  on  the  ancient 
tfile,  opening  successive  glimpses  of  temple  and 
palace,  pyramid  and  tomb,  the  day  becomes  one 
long  dream  of  enchantment,  and  the  delight  there- 
of never  fades  from  the  memory.  If  the  glowing 
pictures  which  the  author  has  drawn  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  Egyptian  tour  should  tempt  any  Amer- 
ican traveler  to  turn  his  face  in  that  direction,  he 
will  find  many  valuable  practical  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  journey  in  the  appendix  to  this  vol- 
ume. 

Tke  Testimony  of  the  Rocks . By  Htron  Mil- 
ler. (Published  by  Gould  and  Lincoln.)  The 
purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  the  bearings  of 
geological  science  on  natural  and  revealed  relig- 
ion. Apart  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of  its 
contents,  it  derives  a mournful  interest  from  its 
connection  with  the  untimely  and  lamented  death 
of  its  eminent  author.  It  was  the  work  to  which 
he  had  almost  exclusively  devoted  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  life,  and  the  preface  was  completed  only 
the  day  before  its  termination.  According  to  the 
views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Miller  in  this  volume,  the 
leading  characteristic  of  geologic  history,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  history  of  creation,  is  progress. 
In  both  alike  there  is  a gradual  transition  from 
dead  matter  to  the  humblest  forms  of  vitality,  and 
thence  onward  to  the  highest.  Inanimate  plants, 
•ea-monsters,  and  moving  creatures  with  life,  are 
succeeded  by  the  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth. 
Man  next  enters  upon  the  scene.  Previous  to  his 
appearance  upon  the  earth,  each  step  in  the  series 
had  been  the  result  of  creation.  The  process,  as 
described  in  Genesis,  was  revealed  by  a vision. 
“ It  seems  at  least  eminently  probable  that  such 
was  the  mode  or  form  of  the  revelation  in  this  case, 
and  that  he  who  saw  by  vision  on  the  Mount  the 
pattern  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  sacred  furniture, 
and  in  the  wilderness  of  Horeb  the  bush  burning 
but  not  consumed,  saw  also  by  vision  the  pattern 
of  those  successive  pre-Adamic  creations,  animal 
and  vegetable,  through  which  our  world  was  fitted 
up  as  a place  of  human  habitation.  The  reason 
why  the  drama  of  creation  has  been  optically  de- 
scribed seems  to  be  that  it  was  in  reality  visionally 


revealed.  ” The  three  days  of  creation  which  espe- 
cially fall  within  the  sphere  of  geology,  namely, 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth,  may  be  held  to  have 
extended  over  those  carboniferous  periods  during 
which  the  great  plants  were  created — over  those 
oolic  and  cretacious  periods  during  which  the  great 
scu-monsters  and  birds  were  created — and  over 
those  tertiary  periods  during  which  the  great  ter- 
restrial mammals  were  created.  For  the  interven- 
ing fourth  day,  wTe  have  the  wide  space  represented 
by  the  periods  which  were  marked  by  the  decline 
and  ultimute  extinction  of  the  palaeozoic  fonns,  and 
the  first  partially  developed  beginnings  of  the  sec- 
ondary ones.  For  the  first  and  second  days  tjiere 
remains  the  great  azoic  period,  during  which  the 
primary  clay  slates  were  deposited,  and  the  two 
extended  periods  represented  by  the  Silurian  and 
Old  lied  Sandstone  Systems.  With  regard  to  the 
periods  designated  by  the  term  44  days,”  Mr.  Miller 
argues  that  they  must  have  been  prophetic  days, 
symbolic  of  that  scries  of  successive  periods,  each 
characterized  by  its  own  productions  and  events, 
in  which  creation  itself  was  comprised.  It  is  prol>- 
able,  however,  that  Moses  was  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  periods  represented  in  the  vision,  and 
he  may  even  have  been  ignorant  of  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  the  seeming  days  by  which  they  were  sym- 
bolized. The  “days  of  creation,”  in  relation  to 
what  they  typify,  seem  to  have  been  “the  mere 
modules  of  a graduated  scale.”  Mr.  Miller,  ac- 
cordingly, concludes  44  that  for  many  long  ages 
ere  man  was  ushered  into  being,  not  a few  of  his 
humbler  contemporaries  of  the  fields  and  woods  cn- 
jo3*ed  life  in  their  present  haunts,  and  that  for 
thousands  of  years  anterior  even  to  their  appear- 
ance many  of  the  existing  molluscs  lived  in  our 
seas.”  The  day  during  which  the  present  creation 
came  into  being,  and  in  w’hich  God,  when  he  had 
made  44  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
the  cattle  after  their  kind,”  at  length  terminated 
the  work  by  moulding  a creature  in  his  own  image, 
was  not  a brief  period  of  a few  hours’  duration,  but- 
extended  perhaps  over  millenniums  of  centuries. 
It  was  not  a natural  day,  but  a prophetic  day, 
stretching  far  back  into  the  by-gone  eternity.  In 
the  support  of  his  scientific  convictions  Mr.  Miller 
employs  great  fertility  of  illustration,  the  fruits  of 
extensive  personal  research,  and  masculine  energy 
of  argument.  Ilis  style  is  too  diffuse  for  the  high- 
est effect  of  didactic  composition,  and  by  a more 
severe  compression  would  have  gained  both  in 
clearness  and  point.  In  spite  of  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  his  volume  is  not  easy  reading.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  demand  a popular  character  in  discus- 
sions like  those  to  which  this  work  is  devoted,  but 
the  most  profound  reasonings  may  be  set  forth  with 
lucidity  of  arrangement,  simplicity  of  expression, 
and  a smooth  and  graceful  flow  of  language.  The 
want  of  these  qualities  greatly  impairs  the  excel- 
lence which,  in  many  respects,  characterizes  Hugh 
Miller’s  writings.  He  often,  also,  attempts  too 
much.  With  the  consciousness  of  a defective  early 
education,  he  indulges  in  an  elaborate,  scholastic 
style,  in  which  he  is  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  which 
is  far  less  forcible  than  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
nature.  The  eloquent  flights  in  which  he  loves  to 
try  hit  wing  are  not  seldom  grandiloquent.  The 
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value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  to  students 
by  its  copious  illustrations  of  fossil  remains. 

Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  published  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  contains  a complete  state- 
ment of  the  rules  in  every  department  of  the  serv- 
ice, as  approved  by  the  President  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Perseus,  edited  by 
Charles  Antiion,  LL.D.  (Published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers.)  In  this  edition  of  Juvenal, 
the  text  of  Jahn  has  been  generally  followed,  and 
whatever  might  tend  to  make  the  volume  less 
readable  in  a recitation-room  has  been  scrupulous- 
ly removed.  Appropriate  explanatory  notes  from 
a variety  of  sources,  especially  from  Mayor,  Hein- 
rich, and  Madan,  have  been  appended  by  the  edi- 
tor. The  text  of  Perseus  is  given  without  com- 
ment. 44  This  part  of  the  volume,”  Professor  An- 
thon  dryly  remarks,  44  will  meet  with  the  undivi- 
ded approbation  of  those  critical  friends  of  his  who 
have  uniformly  condemned  his  commentaries  as 
exuberant,  if  not  useless.” 

Among  their  recent  reprints,  Ticknor  and  Fields 
have  issued  Guy  Mannerxng  and  The  Antiquary , 
in  two  volumes  each,  of  their  44  Household  Edition” 
of  the  Wavcrley  Novels,  and  the  Characteristics 
of  Women,  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  The  edition  of  Scott 
is  admirable  in  form  and  arrangement,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  superfluous  flourishes  between 
the  chapters,  is  a model  of  excellent  typographical 
taste.  It  is  embellished  with  original  designs  by 
Faed,  one  of  w hich  is  a 44  prodigiously”  natural  por- 
trait of  the  immortal  Dominie  Sampson.  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  4 4 Women  of  Shaksptarc ” is  brought  out 
in  blue  and  gold,  to  match  the  pleasant  pocket  edi- 
tions of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow. 

Life- Pictures  from  a Pastor's  Note-Book , by  Rob- 
ert Turnbull,  is  a collection  of  narratives,  con- 
versations, and  letters,  intended  to  represent  the 
influence  of  the  religious  sentiment  on  the  spiritual 
life.  In  the  preparation  of  the  volume  the  author 
had  special  regard  to  those  minds  which  are  in  a 
state  of  struggle  and  anxiety  from  the  influence 
of  skepticism.  The  experience  of  several  reclaimed 
skeptics,  within  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
author,  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Other 
sketches  are  added,  showing  the  various  phases  of 
Christian  experience  from  its  commencement  to  its 
consummation.  The  style  of  the  author  is  vivid, 
always  earnest,  and  often  singularly  impassive. 
(Sheldon,  Blakeman,  and  Co.) 

A finals  of  Southern  Jfethi  dism  in  1856,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  (Published  by 
Stevenson  and  Owen.)  An  extended  account  of 
the  condition  and  operations  of  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination in  the  Southern  States  during  the  past 
year  is  presented  in  this  comprehensive  volume. 
It  not  only  contains  a variety  of  statistical  inform- 
ation for  general  reference,  but  a great  amount 
of  personal  anecdote  and  illustration. 

Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Honduras , by 
William  Y.  Wells.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  The  extensive  travels  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  this  volume, 
were  undertaken  with  a view  to  the  reconnoissance 
of  the  gold  regions  in  Olancho,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  rival  California  in  deposits  of  the  precious 
metal.  In  the  course  of  bis  wanderings,  the  au- 
thor became  deeply  interested  in  the  romantic 
country  of  which  so  few  authentic  reports  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  His  tour,  which  occu- 


pied nearly  a twelvemonth  of  time,  extended  over 
a thousand  miles.  It  was  mostly  performed  on 
muleback.  Before  it  was  completed,  the  writer 
had  visited  some  thirty-eight  towns  and  settlements 
in  Central  America,  and  collected  whatever  seemed 
likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  history  or  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  He  has  discovered  many 
errors  in  the  usual  statements  concerning  the  to- 
pography of  Honduras,  which,  previously  to  tha 
valuable  work  of  Mr.  Squier  on  the  subject,  waa 
scarcely  better  known  to  Europeans  and  Americana 
than  the  interior  of  Japan.  No  source  of  informa- 
tion has  escaped  his  attention  ; with  an  active  cu- 
riosity he  combines  intelligent  judgment,  and  with 
his  rare  opportunities  of  observation,  he  has  been 
able  to  produce  a work  of  no  less  importance  for  its 
copious  illustration,  of  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  people  among  w hom  he  sojourned,  than  of 
interest  as  a narrative  of  varied  and  exciting  ad- 
venture. It  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  which  the 
greater  part  has  been  written  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, forming  a truly  original  contribution  to  eth- 
nological science. 

Germany : its  Universities , Theology , and  Religion, 
by  Philip  Sciiaff.  (Published  by  Lindsay  and 
Blakiston.)  In  this  volume,  a popular,  and  neces- 
sarily  superficial,  account  is  given  of  the  profound 
theological  movement  which  distinguished  the 
intellectual  history  of  Germany  during  the  fiAt 
half  of  the  present  century.  It  presents  a general 
outline  of  the  development  of  thought,  from  Her- 
der to  Hegel,  brief  notices  of  the  various  schools 
of  philosophy,  and  a detailed  view  of  the  later 
systematic  operations  for  the  diffusion  of  prftctical 
religion.  The  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
volume  consist  of  the  author’s  personal  reminis- 
cences of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  German 
divines — Neander,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Twes- 
ten,  Nitzscb,  Julius  Muller,  Ullmann,  Wichera, 
and  others.  The  last-named  person  is  remarkable 
for  his  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  His  name  is  identified  with  what  is 
called  the  Inner  Mission,  an  organized  system  for 
the  regeneration  of  German  Protestantism.  He  is 
classed  by  the  author  with  Vincent  de  Paul,  Her- 
mann Francke,  Wilberforce,  and  other  practical 
reformers,  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  their  race.  His  noble  institution  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hamburg,  for  the  restoration  of  vagrant  chil- 
dren, has  been  made  known  here  by  Mr.  Brace,  in 
his  work  on  the  44  Home  Life  of  Germany.”  Dr. 
Schaff  handles  the  English  language  with  consid- 
erable vigor,  although  certain  peculiar  turns  of  ex- 
pression show  that  it  is  not  his  native  tongue. 

The  Sultan  and  his  People , by  C.  Oscanyan. 
(Published  by  Derby  and  Jackson.)  The  author 
of  this  volume  is  a native  of  Constantinople,  of 
Armenian  parentage,  but  educated  at  the  univers- 
ity of  this  city,  of  which  he  has  been  a resident  for 
several  years  past.  His  work  is  devoted  to  sketch- 
es of  the  present  condition,  national  customs,  and 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  Turkish  people.  It 
abounds  in  information,  with  much  of  whieh  the 
public  is  familiar  from  the  descriptions  of  various 
travelers;  but  coming  from  one  who  is  to  “the 
manner  born,”  it  has  a certain  freshness  of  flavor, 
though  not  the  attraction  of  absolute  novelty. 
Mr.  Oscanvan  writes  the  English  language  with 
perfect  facility  and  with  general  correctness ; but 
his  style  often  betrays  an  Oriental  luxuriance  which 
needs  to  be  toned  down  in  order  to  meet  the  pro- 
prieties of  Western  taste. 
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HOW  OUGHT  AMERICAN  MIND  TO  BE 
CULTIVATED  ?— Every  nation  has  its  own 
instincts,  traditions,  and  sentiments.  Whatever 
may  be  its  share  in  the  common  life  of  the  world, 
there  is  always  a point  at  which  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristics begin.  Not  more  distinctly  are  the  ge- 
ographical latitudes  of  the  earth  marked  than  its 
national  divisions,  each  having  the  elements  of  an 
individual  history  within  itself,  each  fulfilling  its 
purpose  in  the  grand  economy  of  Providence.  The 
interests  of  the  race  require  this  diversity,  and 
hence  the  hand  of  creative  wisdom  has  not  only 
mapped  out  the  globe  for  the  different  tribes  of 
mankind,  but  it  has  ordained  that  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  pursuits  should  contribute  to  the  same 
end.  Men  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  unit}'  of 
their  origin  and  nature.  Sufficient  proof  of  this 
fact  having  been  presented  both  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  mind,  a wide  scope  has  been  given  for  various 
forms  of  national  development. 

Such  views  have  a practical  value.  If  we  are 
indebted  to  the  instructions  of  abstract  philosophy 
for  their  introduction  into  the  social  science  of  the 
age,  let  us  not  forget  that  Christianity  first  taught 
these  truths.  But  for  it  men  could  never  have 
generalized  with  any  satisfactory  results.  It  alone 
has  lifted  them  above  the  narrow  horizon  of  the* 
senses,  and,  by  faith,  extended  their  intellectual 
vision  over  the  whole  human  family.  There  is, 
consequently,  a moral  power  in  these  principles 
that  appeals  to  industry  and  commerce  as  well  as 
to  statesmanship.  Nor  is  any  one  of  their  aspects 
more  interesting  and  important  than  the  bearing 
which  they  have  on  the  formation  of  national  char- 
acter. If  every  nation  has  a separate  existence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  vitally  related  to  the  oth- 
er portions  of  the  vast  social  fabric ; if  it  is  to  be 
faithful  to  its  own  instinctive  laws,  and  yet  equally 
loyal  to  the  divine  brotherhood  of  race  ; if  it  is  to 
cherish  this  two-fold  reverence,  and  never  sacrifice 
the  dictates  of  sympathy  to  the  tyrannical  demands 
of  selfishness ; if  it  is  to  yield  full  liberty  to  its  own 
genius,  make  the  utmost  of  its  opportunities,  and 
enjoy  the  revenue  of  its  resources,  while,  with  just 
and  generous  feelings,  it  recognizes  every  obliga- 
tion to  the  world,  there  is  certainly  a profoundly 
practical  meaning  in  national  character  that  ought 
to  be  studied,  and  to  which  we  ought  to  conform  in 
our  ideas  of  growth  and  means  of  progress.  It  is 
not,  then,  a mere  beautiful  ideal.  It  is  not  a topic 
for  splendid  declamation — a pompous  nothing  for 
rhetorical  show,  but  a living  truth  to  affect  judg- 
ment and  action — a reality  of  providential  law, 
speaking  to  the  conscience  by  the  authority  of  God. 
It  addresses  all  of  us.  It  addresses  the  farmer, 
the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  di- 
vine. Ever}-  plow,  every  work-shop,  ever}'  steam- 
engine  and  factory,  every  party  movement,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a private  national  interest.  It  is 
a part  of  the  great  Bystem  which  binds  us  all  to- 
gether, and,  after  executing  its  province  in  this 
connection,  it  spreads  its  influence  abroad,  and  acts 
on  every  tie  that  unites  mankind. 

Our  national  mind  has  not  been  insensible  to 
the  force  of  these  sentiments.  Thanks  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fathers,  following  the  guidance  of  Prov- 
idence, we  had  no  chance-work  in  the  original  col- 
onization of  the  country.  There  was  a motive,  a 


purpose,  an  end  in  every  thing.  The  first  tree 
that  was  felled,  the  first  corn  planted,  the  first  hut 
erected,  the  first  church  dedicated  to  worship,  be- 
longed to  a plan.  Puritan,  Cavalier,  Huguenot, 
Quaker,  each  and  all  had  an  object  standing  bold- 
ly out  before  the  eye.  And  this  was  ever  present 
with  them.  It  went  into  all  their  efforts.  It  was 
in  their  sufferings,  defeats,  triumphs.  It  attended 
them  through  the  Revolution.  It  converted  men 
of  peace  into  men  of  war,  and  tender  women  into 
noble  heroines.  Out  of  this  same  high  conscious- 
ness grew  the  Confederacy,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ; men  all  the  while  feeling  that  they  were 
executing  a great  task,  not,  indeed,  fully  revealed, 
but  clearly  enough  to  inspire  their  confidence  and 
challenge  their  devotion.  Our  later  history  has 
abounded  in  illustrations  of  the  same  fact.  There 
is  scarcely  a school-book  in  the  land  that  does  not 
advert  to  it,  and  all  our  popular  oratory  gives  it 
prominence.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  general,  per- 
vasive, ineradicable  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen.  Demagogues  and  patriots  render  it 
homage.  Statesmen  and  divines  derive  the  ma- 
terials for  their  best  eloquence  from  its  inspiring 
truths.  It  is  sometimes  shamefully  abused;  its 
significance  perverted ; its  import  falsified  in  the 
language  of  lust  and  licentiousness;  its  benevo- 
lence sacrificed  to  intensify  a plea  for  piracy;  its 
religion  degraded  into  a superstition  that  talks  of 
destiny  as  a Turk  talks  of  fate  or  a Hindoo  of  re- 
lentless sovereignty,  and  whets  a filibustering  ap- 
petite for  carnage  and  conquest.  And  yet,  amidst 
these  violations  of  its  sanctity,  we  see  the  tremen- 
dous power  it  exerts  over  our  national  mind  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  used  for  evil.  Yes ! 
“ destiny”  is  a word  of  mighty  magic,  but  let  the 
heart  of  truth  and  love  sway  its  potent  enchant- 
ment. Yes ! “ destiny”  is  a prophetic  sound, 
trembling  with  the  burden  of  a strange  meaning, 
but  let  God’s  providence  evolve  its  mystery  and 
fulfill  its  decree. 

The  “ mission”  of  our  country — disgusting  as 
the  word  sometimes  becomes  by  the  cant  that  uses 
it — the  “mission”  of  our  country  is  a patriotic, 
Christian  idea  that  is  worthy  of  philosophic  reflec- 
tion and  earnest  sympathy.  It  i9  no  idle  phrase. 
One  of  those  words  that  are  most  eloquent  to  the 
imagination  when  the  imagination  is  most  alive  to 
images  of  sublimity  and  grandeur;  one  of  those 
words  that  stir  the  heart  after  it  has  mused  over 
the  martyrdom  of  virtue  or  the  fall  of  freedom ; it 
can  not  do  more  than  outline  its  import  among  the 
shadows  that  curtain  futurity.  Nor  can  we  adopt 
it  into  our  logic — a weighed  and  measured  thing, 
that  stands  for  so  much  sense  and  soul.  Words 
are  sometimes  more  than  dictionary  terms,  trans- 
cending science  with  its  nice,  exact  limitations, 
and  escaping  from  lips  not  fully  conscious  of  the 
messages  they  bear  to  such  as  are  ready  to  receive, 
them.  And  yet,  in  the  light  of  its  meaning,  we 
can  see  both  our  duty  and  policy ; see  the  great 
principles  that  ought  to  direct  our  expansion  and 
regulate  our  prosperity ; see  where  ambition  is  a 
crime  and  a curse,  and  where  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
glory;  see  how  self-love  and  home  love  are  to  be 
harmonized  with  universal  love,  and  patriotism 
and  philanthropy,  baptized  into  the  same  spirit, 
are  to  go  forth  ride  by  ride  and  step  with  step,  to 
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be  mutual  helpers  in  advancing  the  'welfare  of 
men.  Providence  teaches  nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. Revelation  is  both  a rule  for  sovereigns 
and  subjects ; and  hence  we  are  as  fully  informed 
as  to  the  means  and  manner  of  making  our  country 
a blessing  to  ourselves  and  the  world  as  we  are 
instructed  in  the  art  of  subduing  our  passions  and 
acquiring  the  rewards  of  virtue.  It  is  in  view  of 
these  responsibilities  that  we  have  asked,  “ How 
ought  American  mind  to  be  cultivated  ?” 

The  first  point  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  our 
physical  position  suggests  an  idea  of  culture  cor- 
responding with  its  facts  and  circumstances.  If 
the  reader  will  open  a map  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere he  will  observe  that  it  has  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  form,  and  that  these  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  figure  of  the  Eastern  Continent.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  aid  of  physical  geography  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  train  of  thought,  he  will  learn 
that  while  the  Old  World  is  marked  by  variety 
in  the  disposition  of  its  surface,  by  dryness  of  cli- 
mate and  adaptation  to  animal  life,  the  New  World 
is  characterized  by  much  greater  simplicity  of  form, 
by  moistness  of  climate  and  prevalence  of  vegeta- 
tion. He  will  see  how  our  mountain  chains  fol- 
low the  oceanic  line,  opening  the  country  north 
and  south,  allowing  a free  circulation  of  w ind  and 
vapor,  and  inviting  emigration,  elsewhere  impeded 
by  natural  barriers,  to  expand  itself  in  easy  chan- 
nels of  movement.  Starting,  in  imagination,  at 
Mackenzie’s  River  and  moving  southwardly,  he 
may  trace  on  a landscape  of  about  twenty-five  bun-  | 
dred  miles  in  extent,  as  on  a vast  dial-plate,  all 
the  winders  of  vegetation  in  a beautiful  order  of 
succession.  The  changing  features  of  the  scenery, 
like  the  shadows  marking  the  hours,  would  indi- 
cate his  progress  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
passing  through  the  regions  of  mosses  and  lichens ; 
of  the  forests  of  Lake  Superior;  of  the  oaklands 
of  Wisconsin  ; of  the  w alnut,  chestnut,  and  hickory 
of  Kentucky ; of  the  magnolia  and  water-oaks  far- 
ther south,  he  would  travel  for  months  along  a 
panorama  that  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  often 
unrolled  on  the  gigantic  side  of  a mountain-chain,  j 
Resting  on  two  immense  oceans,  that  form  its  east- 
ern and  western  boundaries,  with  the  Gulf  of  the 
Tropic  on  its  southern  border,  and  a far-stretching 
line  of  lakes  on  the  north,  he  would  behold  his 
country  occupying  a position  singularly  favorable 
to  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  If  to  these 
facts  he  added  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
natural  facilities  for  internal  communication ; if 
he  studied  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  its  vari- 
ous sections ; if  he  pursued  his  investigations  far 
enough  to  comprehend  what  a scope  industry  here 
had,  what  a premium  was  put  on  inventive  skill 
and  intelligent  art,  what  a continental  garden  lay 
outspread  over  some  twenty  degrees  of  latitude, 
what  a more  than  variegated  and  epitomized  world 
was  contained  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone, 
he  would  then  be  amply  furnished  with  data  on 
which  to  found  a judgment  as  to  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  American  mind  and  its  material 
connections.  Taken  in  its  simplest  aspects,  in  its 
means  of  physical  civilization,  where  shall  we  find 
any  thing  approaching  a parallel  on  the  globe? 
If  nature  ever  puts  a prophecy  in  rivers,  plains, 
and  mountains  ; if  her  mighty  chemistry  w'orks  on 
through  silent  centuries  for  the  future  uses  of  man  ; 
if  she  docs  stamp  the  rock  with  the  symbols  of  a 
language  that  the  science  of  distant  years  may  I 
converse  and  write  in  for  the  good  of  the  world 


and  the  glory  of  Providence,  she  has  multiplied 
here  these  majestic  evidences  of  her  kindly  fore- 
thought and  provident  love,  and  placed  us  in  the 
presence  of  a “cloud  of  witnesses,”  that  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  tasks  we  have  to  perform,  to  the 
achievements  to  be  won,  to  the  sovereignty  we 
have  been  called  to  attain.  “ Have  dominion 
over  the  earth  and  subdue  it,”  is  God’s  com- 
mand : “ have  dominion,”  and  receive  a full,  ready, 
abounding  obedience  in  return ; “ have  dominion,” 
until  all  the  necessities  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
are  secured  in  rich  utility  and  rare  enjoyment; 
“have  dominion,”  until  body,  soul,  and  spirit  are 
served  to  the  extent  of  natural  resources,  until 
creation  teaches  you  all  its  wisdom,  clothes  you 
with  all  its  power,  and  honors  you  in  all  its  offices ; 
“ have  dominion,”  until  the  destiny  of  labor  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  whole  material  world  is  re- 
covered to  the  moral  interests  of  mankind. 

Here,  then,  is  a magnificent  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  national  mind.  Man’s  relation  to  phys- 
ical nature ; man’s  agricultural,  mining,  mechan- 
ical skill ; man’s  science  and  art  for  enriching  his 
circumstances,  elevating  his  condition,  augment- 
ing his  strength — these  are  studies  to  engage  deep 
j thought,  and  enterprises  to  arouse  a mighty  activ- 
ity. It  is  industry  in  its  simplicity  and  grandeur ; 
more  than  this,  it  is  philosophy  in  its  profound  ap- 
plications to  practical  ends.  Whoever  thinks  that 
a bare  utilitarianism  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  this  close  contact  with  material  agencies,  reads 
I onhr  the  surface,  and  loses  the  truth  dwelling  in 
the  heart  of  things  around  him.  Men  sometimes 
argue  that  this  devotion  to  physical  science  and 
pursuits  tends  necessarily  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
mind,  and  finally,  to  enslave  it  to  the  senses.  Tho 
world  is  kindly  put  on  its  guard  against  steam- 
engines  and  factory-machines.  But  facts  dissipate 
this  elegant  sophistry.  Society  was  much  more 
gross  and  beastly,  more  cruel  and  vindictive,  when 
they  were  unknown ; and  though  the  improvement 
is  not  abstractly  due  to  them,  yet  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian  civilization,  operating  through  them,  has 
advanced  all  social  interests.  It  may  do  for  Hin- 
doos to  believe  that  spirit  is  defiled  and  degraded 
by  connection  with  the  “w'orld  of  Sansard” — the 
bonds  of  matter ; or  for  dirty,  unwashed  disciples 
of  the  old  Gnosticism  to  assail  the  earth  as  the 
main  cause  of  all  corruption  ; but  St.  Paul  warns 
us  against  those  w ho  u have  a show  of  w'isdom  in 
neglecting  the  body,”  and  his  idea,  fairly  inter- 
preted, teaches  us  to  appreciate  these  material  re- 
lations as  designed  by  God  to  discipline  both  intel- 
lect and  heart.  Literature  has  enervated  and  cor- 
rupted far  more  men  than  physical  science.  Where 
shall  we  search  for  nobler  examples  of  a truthful 
spirit,  of  heroic  perseverance,  of  greater  reverence 
and  lofty  devotion  than  one  finds  in  the  history  of 
Palissy  tho  potter,  in  Columbus,  in  Newton,  in 
Ledyard,  and  Davy,  and  Bowditch?  And  if  the 
materialism  of  this  age  is  censured  and  condemned 
as  so  fraught  with  evils,  where  shall  we  look  for  so 
many  illustrations  of  the  honorable  and  praise- 
worthy use  of  money  in  all  the  enterprises  of  a 
humane  and  spiritual  philanthropy  ? Never  would 
a benevolent  Creator  have  given  matter  so  many 
available  and  useful  forms,  such  variety  of  shape, 
color,  and  position,  such  minuteness  and  magni- 
tude, such  subtlety  and  tangibleness,  so  many  at- 
tractive and  commanding  features,  if  it  bad  not 
been  capable  of  furnishing  man  with  a most  suita- 
ble and  efficient  instroment  for  the  development  of 
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his  faculties  and  the  exaltation  of  his  nature ; and 
surely  we  may  believe  that  the  visible  universe, 
which  has  afforded  us  such  a magnificent  demon- 
stration of  God’s  infinite  attributes,  is  most  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  awaken  thought,  inspire  sen- 
timent, and  quicken  devout  feeling. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  in  the  improvement  of  our 
physical  advantages,  that  we  sow  and  reap,  quarry 
the  firm  rock  and  sink  shafts  in  the  mine,  spin  hemp 
and  cotton,  export  ice  and  manufacture  india-rub- 
ber goods.  It  is  not  enough  to  build  model  ships. 
Reaping-machines  and  electric  telegraphs,  steam 
for  work  and  steam  for  music,  are  far  from  exhausts 
ing  the  immense  resources  that  await  intelligence 
and  ingenuity.  What  we  now  need  is  a broader, 
deeper  faith  in  our  ability,  under  Providence,  to 
make  physical  science  minister  to  higher  ends  than 
it  has  yet  attained.  We  want  a conviction,  as 
sacred  and  intense  as  a religious  sentiment,  that 
physical  science,  rightly  understood,  rests  on  a 
principle  as  yet  but  dimly  apprehended  and  fee- 
bly felt;  viz.,  civilized,  Christian  men  are  to  labor 
for  the  abatement  of  the  curse  which  Justice  pro- 
nounced upon  the  globe  as  a part  of  the  penalty 
of  sin,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity  to 
occupy  it  as  a theatre  for  the  display  of  heavenly 
goodness.  Are  there  any  tokens  that  we  are  spe- 
cially called  to  this  task  ? Perhaps  it  would  be 
extravagant  to  indulge  such  a belief ; and  yet  in- 
dications are  not  wanting  that  our  country  does 
possess  some  signal  advantages  for  this  work.  A 
knowledge  of  natural  laws  ought  to  be  worth  more 
to  an  American  than  to  pny  other  man,  because  so 
large  a part  of  our  industry  and  capital  is  so  much 
more  directly  connected  with  Nature  than  with 
what  is  technically  termed  Art ; and  furthermore, 
because  our  opportunities  of  benefit  from  this  source 
are  greater  than  can  be  elsewhere  found.  If  we  have 
any  particular  aptitude  far  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  it  has  not  yet  been  revealed ; but  we  have 
shown,  considering  our  circumstances,  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  for  the  adaptation  of  science  to  the 
objects  of  life.  Then,  too,  the  best  kind  of  patron- 
age for  practical  science  and  art  is  here.  The 
masses — not  a select  class — are  interested  in  what- 
ever improves  the  outward  condition,  and,  with  a 
keen  instinct,  they  are  prompt  to  adopt  any  new 
means  that  may  mitigate  the  hardships  of  labor  by 
substituting  intelligence  for  force.  Our  social  in- 
stitutions no  less  than  our  political  organization 
are  exceedingly  favorable  to  growth,  and  hence 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  intent  on  making 
the  world  something  more  than  a habitable  spot. 
Industry  has  a domestic  motive  and  reward.  The 
humblest  apprentice,  the  poorest  day-laborer,  may 
look  to  a home  of  his  own ; and  thousands  among 
them  struggle  for  independence,  that  they  may 
realize  the  leisure  and  refinements  of  social  life. 
There  is  a wide-spread  taste  for  the  best  things 
that  the  world  can  give — a deep,  popular  feeling 
that  man  is  the  lawful  heir  of  an  earthly  inherit- 
ance of  which  he  has  been  too  long  deprived. 
Above  all,  Christianity,  as  the  inspirer  of  every 
true,  noble,  generous  sentiment,  the  restorer  of  hu- 
man dignity,  the  life  of  labor  and  enterprise  as 
well  as  of  prayer  and  praise,  is  free  from  false  re- 
strictions. Authority  can  not  dictate  here  the 
terms  of  its  communion  with  men,  nor  political 
power  measure  the  degree  of  influence  which,  con- 
sistently with  its  pretensions,  the  creed  of  Calvary 
may  be  allowed  to  exert.  And  now,  combine  these 
various  elements,  both  in  relation  to  character  and 


condition ; take  the  man  of  this  continent — where 
the  very  contour  of  physical  nature,  laws  of  climate 
and  material  phenomena,  point  to  him  as  the  man 
of  the  future,  and  especially  view  him  in  the  two- 
fold freedom  that  ennobles  his  mind  and  his  per- 
son— and  tell  us,  is  there  nothing  to  awaken  the 
hope  that  he  is  destined  to  be  an  anointed  co-work- 
er  with  Providence  in  the  regeneration  of  the  earth  ? 
On  these  accounts,  we  urge  on  our  countrymen  a 
broader,  fuller  sympathy  with  physical  science, 
considered  as  the  exponent  of  a Divine  meaning  in 
our  physical  relations.  There  is  much  more  wis- 
dom in  eye,  and  ear,  and  hand,  than  we  have  yet 
learned ; soil  and  sky,  wood  and  iron,  seasons  and 
circumstances,  have  wealth  and  grandeur  above 
our  dreaming.  The  finger  of  Providence  seems  to 
point  our  mind  in  this  direction  as  the  field  for 
study  and  the  theatre  for  action  ; and  hence  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  moral  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture — all  that  he  enjoys  from  Art  and  all 
that  is  received  from  Science — now  seeks  a final 
expression  here  in  man’s  position  toward  Nature, 
and  in  Nature’s  attitude  toward  man. 

But  this  is  an  incomplete  view.  It  is  incom- 
plete because  one-sided.  Man  is  much  more  than 
a creature  of  the  atmosphere  and  sunshine.  To 
define  him  as  an  organized  clod  is  simply  to  put 
him  a little  above  the  brutes,  whereas  Scripture 
places  him  only  a little  lower  than  the  angels. 
We  should  like  to  see  him  a better  animal  l>ecause, 
if  he  choose,  he  can  then  be  a better  Christian. 
Our  demand  is  for  better  homes,  for  the  reason 
that  they  may  be  better  temples  for  the  indwelling 
of  divine  beauty.  Yet  this  does  not  cover  the 
whole  subject  of  human  relations.  It  is  much — 
not  aU.  The  finger  of  Providence  points  farther — 
higher. 

We  need  a more  thorough,  expansive,  genial 
education.  It  ought  to  be  different  in  degree  as 
well  as  in  kind  from  what  is  now  the  prevailing 
fashion.  Admitting  with  glad  thankfulness  that 
education  has  done  a great  and  good  work  for  our 
country,  wc  can  not  be  insensible  to  the  fact,  that, 
tried  by  a correct  standard,  it  has  not  attained  its 
end  to  the  extent  it  should  have  done.  If  educa- 
tion is  God’s  institution  as  every  one  must  admit, 
if  it  is  charged  with  the  sacred  responsibility  of 
moulding  mind  and  character,  if  it  is  its  glorious 
office  to  put  human  beings  on  the  right  path  of 
progress  and  supply  no  small  share  of  those  im- 
pulses which  are  both  to  stimulate  and  control  its 
future  movements,  if  such  is  the  acknowledged 
and  accepted  theory  of  education,  why  does  it  so 
often  fail  in  executing  its  purpose  ? The  nature 
of  the  materials  on  which  it  works,  the  infirmities 
and  vices  rooted  within  tis,  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Giving  these  a due  weight 
in  our  estimate  of  practical  results,  and  sympathiz- 
ing heartily  with  the  many  earnest  and  devoted 
spirits  toiling  in  this  department  of  philanthropic 
service,  we  can  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  our 
systems  of  education  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
demands  enlightened  reason  and  Christian  revela- 
tion have  on  them.  Do  what  they  may,  education 
must  be,  to  a large  extent,  the  individual’s  own 
act  in  after  years.  This  is  providential  law,  and 
can  not  be  set  aside.  Nevertheless,  education,  as 
popularly  considered  in  connection  with  schools 
and  colleges,  has  a most  important  province  to  filL 
It  is  supplied  with  instruments  to  accomplish  its 
task.  It  has  time  and  opportunity  to  employ  its 
agencies.  Yet  it  frequently  misses  its  aim,  and 
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leaves  its  subject,  in  many  cases,  either  unqu&li-  ! 
fied  or  disqualified  for  a true  and  noble  career. 

It  is  a common  frailty  to  expect  too  much  of 
men  and  their  systems.  The  cant  of  the  day  is 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  in  its  claims,  ignoring 
difficulties  it  ought  to  allow  for,  and  magnifying 
the  machinery  of  means  out  of  all  just  and  true 
proportions.  Granting  all  this,  we  have  a right 
to  demand  that  education  shall,  at  least,  start  the 
germs  of  development,  and,  as  a general  rule,  train 
its  subject  so  that  he  shall  have  both  the  ability 
and  the  disposition  to  train  himself  in  subsequent 
life.  But  how  many  retire  from  our  institutions 
of  learning  fitted  in  any  high  sense  to  do  this  work  ? 
We  can  count  men  by  scores,  within  the  circle  of 
eur  own  acquaintance,  who  have  come  away  from 
college  with  a positive  distaste  for  all  study  ; men 
without  any  love  for  books,  having  no  sort  of  affin- 
ity with  cultivated  society — all  but  boorish  in  every 
thing  that  marks  the  refined  and  elegant  gentle- 
man. Others,  rising  a few  grades  above  these,  are 
utterly  insensible  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
citements of  the  time,  and  drift  with  the  age  in 
passive  obedience  to  the  momentum  of  its  current. 
Selecting  the  best  class  of  these  so-called  educated 
men,  few  go  into  the  world  alive  to  the  serious 
claims  of  the  day  on  thinking  minds  and  fervently 
in  unison  with  the  heart  of  Providence.  With  too 
many  the  vain  Diploma  is  the  last  chapter  of  their 
mental  biography;  “finis,”  mournful  “finis”  might 
be  stamped  on  the  parchment ; or,  indeed,  the  whole 
thing  might  be  regarded  as  a classical  inscription 
on  sepulchred  brains. 

Various  improvements  might  be  introduced  into 
the  machinery  of  popular  education.  Text-books, 
especially,  might  be  made  something  more  than 
dull  collections  of  facts  and  principles — wire-bound 
skeletons  of  science.  The  knowledge  contained  in 
them  might  be  more  than  knowledge  if  vitality 
were  infused  into  it.  But  it  is  the  living  teacher 
that  needs  a broader  adaptation  to  the  work.  By 
him  iB  the  student  to  be  awakened  and  disciplined. 
Diagrams,  illustrative  experiments,  books,  are  far 
inferior  to  him  in  their  relations  to  mental  culture. 
Every  student  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  real 
education  begins  where  acquisition  ends,  and  in 
this  higher  development,  opening  so  vast  a field  for 
the  intense  exercise  of  all  his  more  sympathetic 
and  inspiring  faculties,  the  teacher  ought  to  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  his  position.  Too  much  of  our 
learning  is  for  this  reason  a cold,  inert  thing.  Had 
we  men  like  Davy,  Chalmers,  Wilson,  who  could  ] 
combine  exactness  with  impulsive  energy — who 
could  be  scientific  in  statement,  in  argument,  in 
detail,  and  yet  carry  the  fervor  of  a glowing  soul 
into  all  their  efforts — who  could  collect  ample  ma- 
terials for  the  exposition  of  a great  topic  but  think 
them  of  little  worth  until  they  had  been  fused  into 
a living  mass — what  an  office  of  power  and  glory 
this  might  be  made ! Teaching  is  a ministry.  It 
is  the  pulpit  of  the  natural,  social  world ; and  though 
destitute  of  the  sanctity,  the  divine  impressiveness 
of  the  Sabbath  pulpit,  yet,  next  to  that,  it  is  en- 
titled to  reverence.  Such  a sentiment  ought  to 
animate  the  hearts  of  those  who  fill  this  vocation  ; 
such  a sentiment  ought  to  be  cherished  in  society 
toward  them : and  thus,  set  apart  by  the  homage 
of  public  opinion  to  this  hallowed  work,  and  conse- 
crating to  it  their  talents  and  enthusiasm,  they 
would  soon  find  their  generous  ardor  and  fruitful 
genius  reappearing  in  their  pupils. 

We  have  no  type  of  American  scholarship.  If 


we  were  asked  to  define  an  American  scholar,  we 
should  be  puzzled  to  give  a portraiture  with  any 
distinct  and  definite  features.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Germany  have  their  characteristic  scholar- 
ship ; but  we,  national  to  excess  in  some  things, 
have  nothing  to  show  here  that  embodies  our  pe- 
culiar traits.  We  have  tried  foreign  grafts,  but 
the  sap  of  the  new  tree  in  these  western  lands  was 
found  too  much  for  the  budded  stock.  Transcend- 
entalists  proposed  to  illuminate  some  of  our  cities, 
but  moonshine  and  gas  took  the  business  out  of 
their  hands.  We  raised  a furor  in  behalf  of  the 
French  language,  and  newspapers  say  that  we  have 
not  a diplomatist  abroad  who  can  converse  in  it. 
All  kinds  of  eclecticism  have  we  labored  to  domes- 
ticate, but  our  success  is  confined  to  imported  sheep 
and  Durham  cattle.  Our  folly,  we  hope,  has  cul- 
minated in  this  particular,  and  we  ought  now  to  be 
prepared,  by  the  failure  of  ambitious  experiments 
on  impossibilities,  to  form  a sensible  ideal  of  what 
American  scholarship  ought  to  be.  And  what 
should  it  be  ? A scholarship  suitable  to  the  three- 
fold sovereignty  of  intellectual,  social,  political 
rule ; a scholarship  in  which  science,  art,  and  lit- 
erature shall  be  subordinate  to  manhood  because 
of  the  position,  scope,  and  bearing  of  manhood 
in  our  country ; a scholarship  without  cloistered 
monkishness  or  bookish  dead  ness;  a scholarship 
that  should  welcome  every  valuable  thought  from 
abroad,  and  convert  it  into  personal  growth  in- 
stead, as  the  case  generally  stands,  of  succumbing 
to  its  sway,  and  being  ourselves  transformed  into 
exotics ; a scholarship  that  should  cultivate  senti- 
ment and  impulse  as  well  as  reason,  and  not  crush 
out  instinct  by  the  pressure  of  routine  and  formal- 
ism. Sobriety  of  judgment  , free  from  frozen  stiff- 
ness ; accuracy  without  morbid  pedantry ; bold- 
ness chastened  by  humility,  and  independence  re- 
strained by  charity  ; cordiality  without  slavish 
fawning ; energy,  and  not  recklessness ; fertility 
without  a crop  of  tares  mixed  with  the  genuine 
grain ; the  present  in  harmony  with  the  past,  and 
the  future  as  a product  of  both,  souls  as  well  as 
brains ; worldly  adaptations  without  worldly  cor- 
ruptions; religion  preserved  from  degrading  su- 
perstitions on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  evils  of 
excessive  sectarianism  on  the  other — these  are  the 
qualities  that  ought  to  distinguish  our  scholarship 
because  of  their  relation  to  the  liberated  mind, 
bounding  heart,  and  manifold  opportunities  of  our 
country.  Compare  our  cultivated  intellect  with 
this  standard.  Take  our  best  educated  men ; the 
majority  of  them  are  scholars,  mere  scholars, 
chained  down  to  college-chairs,  or,  if  in  the  world, 
dwelling  apart  from  their  fellows,  and  lost  to  the 
active  service  of  their  countrymen.  They  are 
known  by  their  books ; but  what  a defective,  half- 
8o u led  scholarship  is  that  which,  amidst  the  rest- 
less, sweeping,  heaving  tides  of  this  century,  is 
only  seen  and  felt  in  the  waif  that  floats  upon  their 
waters ! Look  at  another  class.  They  are  fresh, 
earnest,  hearty  thinkers,  abounding  with  large 
ideas,  and  gifted  with  commanding  utterance. 
Three-fourths  of  them  are  ultraists.  They  breathe 
out  fire.  Their  images  leap  from  volcanoes,  and 
they  fight  with  sword-flames.  These  men  exert 
influence.  You  can  trace  that  influence  ia  rauoh 
of  the  speaking  and  the  writing  of  the  day.  Car- 
lyle has  taken  possession  of  some  of  them  bodily. 
They  are  panting  for  a heroic  age-— convulsed  with 
a passion  for  ernsades.  Others,  not  quite  so  stur- 
dy, try  to  feed  on  their  pabulum,  and  get,  for  their 
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pains,  a cramp-colic  in  their  non-digesting  skulls. 
All  this  is  humiliating  enough.  It  is  a shame  on 
our  cultivated  intellect  that  so  much  of  it  i9  found 
either  in  the  one  extreme  of  indifference  or  in  the 
other  extreme  of  over-excitement.  Yet  this  is,  to 
a great  extent,  the  state  of  the  case.  The  middle 
ground  between  these  extremes  is  occupied  by  a 
decreasing  number  of  men,  who  are  too  often 
sneered  at  and  despised.  What  a commentary 
on  our  cultivation  is  read  in  these  facts  ! Now,  it 
must  strike  every  thoughtful  mind  that  what  we 
urgently  need  is  the  solution  of  this  problem,  viz. : 
Can  we  have,  in  the  United  States,  earnestness 
without  extravagance,  imagination  without  wild 
romance,  talent  in  full  strength,  and  genius  in 
vigorous  might,  without  vidiemence  and  rashness  ? 
This  is  the  pressing  problem  for  our  education  to 
solye.  Depend  upon  it  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
our  dangers  now  lie  in  the  excessively  stimulated 
intellect  of  the  land — not  in  its  ignorant  and  uned- 
ucated population.  The  fanaticism  of  ideas,  what- 
ever its  aims  and  objects  may  be,  whether  dis- 
guised under  cover  of  trade,  politics,  or  religion, 
must  be  checked.  It  is  that  sort  of  fanaticism  to 
which  we  are  peculiarly  exposed.  We  have  out- 
grown the  vulgar  ebullitions  that  so  often  demor- 
alized other  generations,  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  our  own  besetting  sins.  Advancing 
civilization  has  brought  its  perils;  and  never, 
morn  than  now,  have  men  needed  the  serene  faith 
that  restrains  reason  within  its  just  limits,  mod- 
erates zeal,  destroys  arrogance,  presumption,  vio- 
lence, and  humbles  our  whole  nature  into  perfect 
subserviency  to  the  Sovereign  Will  that  rules  the 
world. 


(fiitnr’s  tfnstj  Cjjnir. 

WADDLING  home  upon  our  four  legs  in  a still, 
starry  night,  and  watching  some  single  star, 
it  is  not  hird  to  believe  that  some  starry  Easy 
Chair  is  stamping  home  and  watching  our  native 
planet  in  turn.  And  reflecting  upon  the  immense 
and  incessant  human  commotion  which  makes  up 
our  diurnal  history,  it  is  curious  to  imagine  how 
sparkling  and  calm  our  planet  looks  to  that  skyey 
Chair,  and  how  unruffled  it  seems  as  it  dips  for- 
ward into  the  abysses  of  space.  So  much  confu- 
sion, such  wild  uproar,  earthquakes  of  nature  and 
of  human  passion,  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet 
agitated,  and  such  deep,  beautiful  repose  to  the 
eye  and  mind  of  that  wandering  and  belated  Easy 
Chair  in  Saturn  or  placid  Vesta  1 

Or  isn’t  he  Inflated  when  wo  are  ? Is  he  only 
hunyingdown  from  breakfast  as  we  are  sauntering 
home  to  supper  ? Or  liavo  stars  no  society  npon 
their  surfaces — no  cities,  mountains,  rivers — no 
Romes,  New  Yorks,  Peking,  Communipaws — no 
Homers,  Shakspeares,  Ajax  Telamons,  General 
Walkers  ? Are  they  all  sparkle,  and  no  substance  ? 
Are  they  no  worlds  at  all,  but  only  whirligigs  of 
fire  ? motes  of  a world-vastness  in  6pace  flashing 
in  the  sun  ? 

Perhaps  60 ; they  are  so  cold,  so  distant.  There 
are  people  whose  manners  are  like  a Armament  of 
stars — overpowering,  glittering,  dark,  and  cold. 
There  arc  philosophies  like  the  stars — exact  and 
dimly-guiding. 

Walking  home  in  the  sweet  May  night,  watch- 
ing them  wink,  and  tremble,  and  throb,  yet,  in  all 
their  seeming  motion  so  blended  in  radiance,  so 
different  in  splendor,  may  not  an  eld  Easy  Chair 
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see  and  feel  as  he  saw  and  felt  who  said  of  them, 
as  his  poetic  mind  necessarily  associated  sound 
with  their  soft-flowing  intricacies  of  streaming 
light,  that  “they  sing  together?” 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  asks  what  song  the  sirens 
sang ; but  many  a man  knows  every  night  what 
was  the  hymn  of  the  morning  stars ; and  perhaps 
his  children,  who  slept  while  he  watched,  know  it 
also,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  when  they  see 
his  face  at  morning.  The  old  astronomers  covered 
the  heavens  with  strange,  arbitrary  constellations. 
Have  you  never  strained  your  eyes  at  the  sky  to 
distinguish  Berenice,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Wates- 
bearer  ? Misled  by  familiar  names  upon  a field  so 
mighty,  wo  used  to  puzzle  over  Bootes,  looking 
fondly  into  space  for  a starry  pair  of  boots — spelled 
by  science  with  a superfluous  <?. 

The  boots  we  never  saw ; but  wearily  walking 
homeward  now,  after  spreading  our  solid  Table, 
filling  our  Drawer  w ith  piquant  trifles,  and  minis- 
tering to  a thousand  tastes  in  a thousand  ways, 
we  glance  sympathetically  upward  at  Cassiopeia's 
Chair,  and  find  our  form  a constellation. 

Who  was  Cassiopeia,  and  why  does  she  leave 
her  chair  forever  unfilled  ? 

But  if  there  be  denizens  of  the  stars — and  if  there 
are  mountains  in  the  moon,  why  not  people  ? — and 
if  there  be  governments,  and  honorable  gentlemen, 
and  learned  friends,  and  furious  debates,  and  blood}- 
wars,  is  it  not  better  not  to  know-  it  ? is  it  not  bet-* 
ter  to  have  them  still  the  images  of  purity  and  se- 
renity ? not  to  know  that  there  may  be  sick  head- 
aches in  Jupiter,  and  that  Mars  is  convulsed  with 
worse  than  Central  American  troubles,  and  that 
Mercury  is  salivated  for  the  yellow  fever,  wafted 
from  the  highest  peak  of  the  Staten  Island,  for 
which  our  planet  is  responsible  ? 

An  Easy  Chair  of  a maundering  disposition  may 
be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether  the  respect  of 
the  citizens  of  Georgium  Sidus  for  this  planet  of 
ours  would  be  much  increased  if  they  knew  our 
history.  If  you  look  at  the  most  familiar  land- 
scape through  your  legs,  you  get  a new  and  extra- 
ordinary effect.  Might  it  not  be  a spiritual  look- 
ing through  our  legs,  if  we  could  see  our  own  life  as 
it  would  seem  to  us  if  taking  place  upon  another 
planet  ? Doubtless  a man’s  personal  habits  would 
be  corrected  if  he  lived  constantly  before  a mirror. 
Suppose  that  the  Honorable  Anybody  should  see 
himself  in  little  Pallas— for  the  alliteration’s  Bake 
we  might  say,  suppose  that  Palmerston  should  see 
himself  in  Pallas — would  it  not  be  very  much  as 
if,  to  continue  the  alliteration,  he  saw  himself  in 
Punch  f Punch,  the  newspaper,  we  mean,  and  not 
the  beverage. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  a fox  enjoy  being  a 
fox?  Does  Colonel  Titus  enjoy  being  Colonel 
Titus  ? Would  it  be  only  our  self-conceit  multi- 
plied by  two  ? 

It  is  clear  such  thoughts  are  incompatible  with 
any  theory  of  music  of  the  spheres.  We  are  not 
likely  to  think  of  our  poor  political  planet  taking 
any  part  in  the  universal  harmony.  It  is  the  other 
stars  that  sing,  not  ours.  Ours  groans,  or  weeps, 
or  shouts,  or  throws  up  its  hat. 

Yet  if  it  does  so,  the  song  of  the  others  is  its 
soothing  balm.  The  poet  says,  and  it  is  true  of 
stars,  though  it  was  said  of  their  Maker, 

“ 1 smiled  to  think  God's  sweetness  flowed  around  our 
incompleteness, 

Round  our  restlessness  his  rest." 

How  they  lap  the  hot  earth  in  coel,  dewy  silence ! 
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How  they  hang  over,  unattainable,  unextinguish- 
able— preachers,  and  poets,  and  symbols : as  full  of 
wisdom  as  of  beauty : a great  truth,  a noble  man, 
a lovely  woman,  are  all  Btars  in  our  imaginations. 

As  we  moved  homeward,  pausing  in  the  soft 
May  night,  the  music  of  another  English  poet, 
Matthew  Arnold,  whose  poems  are  lately  repub- 
lished in  Boston,  seemed  to  ring  and  swell  through 
the  transparent  darkness : 

“ Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of  stain ! • 
Clearness  divine ! 

Ye  heavens!  whoso  pure  dark  regions  have  no  sign 
Of  languor,  though  so  calm,  and  though  so  great, 

Are  yet  untroubled  and  unpassionate : 

Who,  though  so  noble,  share  in  the  world's  toll. 

And  though  so  tasked,  keep  free  from  dust  and  6oll ; 

I will  not  say  that  your  mild  deeps  retain 

A tinge,  it  may  be,  of  their  silent  pain 

Who  hare  longed  deeply  once,  and  longed  in  vain ; 

Hut  I will  rather  say  that  you  remain 

A world  above  man's  head,  to  let  him  see 

Uow  boundless  might  his  soul's  horizon  be — 

How  vast,  yet  of  what  clear  transparency. 

How  it  were  good  to  sink  there  and  be  free— 

How  fair  a lot  to  fill 
Is  left  to  each  man  sttlL" 


Thk  most  ordinary  testimony  of  respect  to  a 
modern  hero  is  a dinner.  There  is  a bit  of  sly  sa- 
tire in  it,  if  we  chose  to  think  of  it,  like  the  charm- 
ing charity  balls,  where  you  dance,  and  flirt,  and 
enjoy,  and  the  money  which  does  not  pay  for  your 
own  amusement  buys  bread  and  coals  for  melan- 
choly widows. 

A public  dinner  is  not  quite  the  same,  because 
it  is  not  a charity  at  all,  but  an  offering  of  homage 
and  respect ; and  experience  shows  how  much  more 
genial  and  gracious  men  are  when  they  have  eaten 
than  when  they  are  hungry.  But,  probably,  also, 
we  are  glad  to  excuse  the  selfishness  that  craves  a 
good  dinner,  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dinner  is  respect  for  a public  bene- 
factor. 

Public  benefactors  certainly  are  of  many  kinds. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  if  he  has  reaUy  made  a contract  to 
clean  the  streets,  and  will  really  keep  them  clean, 
is  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  is,  probably,  not  a rich  man,  and  therefore  can 
not  afford  to  give  the  city  cleanliness ; but  be  does 
the  next  best  thing — he  offers  to  afford  it  more 
cheaply  than  any  body  else.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  a 
much  more  substantial  claim  to  a public  dinner 
than  man)'  men  to  whom  it  is  offered.  An  archi- 
tect, too,  in  this  metropolis  of  architectural  abom- 
inations, is  a fit  recipient  of  the  public  banquet. 
Whoever  gives  tho  eye  a graceful  form  confers  a 
peculiar  benefit.  Most  of  our  buildings  insult  our 
common  sense.  A Greek  temple  for  a bank!  a 
cathedral  in  lath  and  plaster ! we  all  know  better 
than  that.  But  how  few  of  us  build  even  as  well 
as  we  know.  Let  the  architect  who  understands 
the  elements  of  hi»  art — we  do  not  demand  Palla- 
dio, Vitruvius,  or  Inigo  Jones — be  immediately  in- 
vited to  a public  dinner. 

But  if  architects  and  cleaners  of  cities  are  pnblic 
benefactors,  how  much  more  so  arc  artists  and  au- 
thors ! And  if  merchants  entertaining  politicians 
have  so  sparkling  a festival  that  it  is  worth  record- 
ing, how  truly  festive  would  a purely  literary  and 
artistic  dinner  be ! The  Mansion  House  dinners 
in  London  must  be  extremely  droll;  dinners  to 
which  Gog  and  Magog  invite  the  Lion  and  the  Uni- 
corn. Down  they  go,  and  swim  in  turtle-soup. 


My  Lord  Mayor  toasts  her  Majesty’s  Minister, 
and  congratulates  the  country  upon  so  stanch, 
conservative,  and  liberal  a government.  The 
Lord  Bedmaker-in-ordinary  replies,  and  toasts  my 
Lord  Mayor,  congratulating  the  city  upon  his  wise 
and  equitable  rule.  The  Right  Honorable  Ben 
Nevis  toasts  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  congratu- 
lates tho  world  upon  tho  universal  peace  so  ably 
maintained.  Mr.  Washington  Jefferson  Franklin 
returns  thanks  for  his  brethren  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  and  congratulates  his  happy  America  and 
the  hospitable  England,  whose  honored  and  proud 
guest  he  is  [cheers],  upon  having  a common  lan- 
guage [cheers],  a common  Shakspeare,  and  a com- 
mon Milton  [vehement  applause],  and  an  uncom- 
mon fondness  for  each  other,  as  evinced  in  the  har- 
monious and  millennial  exchange  of  Southdowns 
and  canvas-backs  [tumultuous  and  long-continued 
cheering,  during  which  Mr.  Washington  Jefferson 
Franklin  resumes  his  seat].  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Crapeau,  the  representative  of  the  august  monarch 
late  of  Leicester  Square,  now  of  the  Tuileries,  rises, 
and,  amidst  applause,  remarks  that  he  is  trk 
heureux  de  dire  deeto  a his  friend  Monsieur  Burke. 

Pleasant  people  and  pleasant  dinners ! Who- 
ever has  been  at  them,  and  partaken  of  the  turtle 
and  the  nameless  luxuries,  and,  sipping  his  port, 

| has  listened  to  the  speeches,  has  also  probably 
thought  that  if  the  kind  of  public  benefactor  rep- 
resented at  that  dinner  was  entitled  to  such  an 
ovation,  other  kinds  of  benefactors  were  not  less 
worthy  of  the  same  honor. 

So  the  people  of  Edinburgh  seem  recently  to 
have  thought ; and  while  our  old  friend  of  the  Neic- 
comes , Mr.  Thackeray,  was  making  a tour  in  Scot- 
land, delivering  his  lectures,  and  amassing  goodly 
sums  of  money — by  George  ! they  invited  him  to  a 
banquet,  and  he  came,  and  they  all  ate,  and  drank, 
and  spoke  quite  as  pleasantly  and  usefully  as  if 
they  had  been  members  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment or  the  most  worshipful  Gogs  and  Magogs  in 
the  world. 

The  lectures  on  the  Georges,  which  Thackeray 
delivered  in  this  country,  and  which  were  thought 
to  be  inferior  performances  to  his  discourses  upon 
the  humorists,  have  been  immensely  successful  in 
England.  In  London  they  became  almost  an  in- 
stitution, like  Albert  Smith's  Mont  Blanc.  In  the 
great  Surrey  Music  Hall,  where  the  expansive 
Spurgeon  performed  his  sermons  before  thousands 
of  hearers,  in  little  suburban  rooms,  to  every  class 
of  English  society,  Thackeray  has  delivered  his 
hearty,  honest  criticisms  of  those  latter  kings ; has 
condemned  the  First  George,  pitied  the  Third,  and 
derided  the  Fourth.  The  people  of  England  have 
listened  and  applauded.  The  papers  of  England 
have  admired,  criticised,  and  denounced.  The  old 
story  has  been  wearily  told  again — how  he  is  a 
grinning  surgeon,  how  his  spectacles  are  of  green 
glass  and  see  only  livid  colors  in  the  landscape 
and  society.  His  loyalty,  of  course,  has  been  im- 
peached ; and  disloyalty  Is  the  word  which,  to  the 
full-blooded  British  mind,  carries  more  of  shame 
than  any  other. 

So  in  Edinburgh  they  gave  him  a dinner.  My 
Lord  Ncaves  presided,  and  teasting  Thackeray, 
praised  his  works,  his  humor,  his  philosophy ; a 
reverend  guest  claimed  him  as  an  ally  in  the  great 
work  of  the  day,  as  Charlotte  Bronte  had  long  ago 
done ; and  Thackeray  replied.  His  speech  was  a 
model  of  dinner-speeches  — heart)',  simple,  and 
racy.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  was  on  trial  for 
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hia  loyalty ; bat  he  said  he  coaid  not  call  George 
the  Fourth  any  thing  but  a bad  man,  and  claimed  to 
belong  to  the  great  middle-class  of  industry  and 
intelligence.  Later  in  the  evening  he  toasted  the 
artists  in  a strain  of  capital  humor,  and  full  of  witty 
allusions  to  the  great  election  in  which  the  king- 
dom was  then  engaged.  It  was  a delightful  din- 
ner to  read  about,  in  the  midst  of  the  usual  dreary 
official  details ; the  dinners  to  politicians  being  as 
drearily  official  as  any  thing  else. 

But  this  dinner  meant  something.  It  was  much 
more  significant  than  any  Chartist  demonstration, 
than  any  Clontarf  gathering,  or  monster  procession 
to  welcome  Mr.  John  Frost  home  to  England.  The 
industry  and  intelligence  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
land expressed  themselves  in  this  meeting  by  the 
mouth  of  Thackeray,  as  they  do  privately  in  the 
influence  which  practically  paralyzes  the  high 
Tory  party  in  that  country.  The  revolution  of 
two  centuries  ago  goes  on.  The  great  moss  of  the 
people  of  England  are  gradually  brought  within 
the  range  of  popular  sympathy  and  springs  of  ac- 
tion. Think  of  the  reception  of  that  very  Geoige 
the  Fourth  in  that  very  Edinburgh ! Think  who  ijt 
was  that  wanted  to  keep  the  glass  out  of  which 
that  “first  gentleman  in  Europe”  had  drunk! 
And  then  imagine  a successor  of  that  man,  in  his 
literary  vocation,  saying  of  that  44  gentleman,” 
with  hearty  appreciation  and  applause,  that  he 
lived  a bad  life. 

The  loyal  Britons  are  sturdier  than  we.  No  lit- 
erary man  in  America  would  be  cheered  at  a din- 
ner if  he  spoke  of  some  of  our  republican  idols  with 
the  same  plainness  of  speech  which  Thackeray  used 
in  describing  a royal  idol.  We  fly  into  a frenzy 
if  some  foreigner  says  we  spit  too  much ; which  is 
only  a palpably  unpleasant  truth.  And  if  any  na- 
tive should  dare  to  hint  that  the  late  lamented 
Boanerges  was  incontinent  and  intemperate,  we 
should  howl  with  rage,  and  predict,  in  despair, 
the  end  of  the  world  when  such  evil  was  spoken  of 
dignities.  Fortunately,  it  is  truth  and  not  a lie 
that  saves  nations. 

If  any  man  is  disposed  to  sadness,  and  thinks 
that  the  game  of  this  world  is  about  played  out  and 
nothing  more  is  to  be  hoped  for,  let  him  contem- 
plate the  Queen  of  England  dissolving  Parliament 
to  go  to  the  country  upon  a question  of  peace  or 
war ; and  in  the  midst  of  the  debate,  let  him  hear 
what  an  English  novelist  says  in  Scotland  about 
lords  and  classes,  and  the  gracious  Geoige  the 
Fourth. 


Last  year  we  narrowly  escaped  the  yellow  fever, 
confining  it,  or  thanking  God  that  it  was  confined, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  especially  upon  the  Long 
Island  side.  What  is  to  be  done  this  year  ? Hav- 
ing made  every  arrangement  for  generating  it  in 
the  city,  if  it  is  not  kindly  brought  to  us  from  abroad, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  when  it  is  fully  developed  ? 

Last  year  there  was  so  great  an  outcry  raised 
against  the  absurdity  of  a Quarantine  on  a pleas- 
ure island,  under  the  very  nostrils  of  the  city,  that 
the  project  of  its  removal,  so  long  agitated,  was 
busily  pushed  along,  and  a new  Legislature  grant- 
ed a commission  to  remove  the  Quarantine. 

If  you  know  the  distribution  of  the  Bay,  you 
know  that  the  natural  and  proper  place  for  the 
Quarantine  is  Sandy  Hook.  It  has  been  discussed 
to  pieces  in  the  newspapers ; and  here  is  a pretty 
little  story  about  it,  affectionately  dedicated  to  all 
pretty  little  boys  and  girls : 


Once  there  was  a pretty  little  boy,  named  New 
Jersey,  who  lived  in  the  meadows  between  two  riv- 
ers ; and  he  had  a neighbor,  a great  big  boy,  named 
New  York,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  one  of  the 
rivers  which  bounded  the  home  of  New  Jersey. 
Now  New  Jersey  was  rather  sandy  of  complexion, 
and  fiat,  but  he  had  the  kindest,  most  generous, 
and  most  gracious  humor  in  all  the  world,  and  was 
continually  trying  to  find  out  how  he  could  help 
his  neighbors,  particularly  the  great  big  New  York. 
Thus  when  New  York  wanted  to  go  and  see  his 
Uncle  Samuel,  who  lived  in  Washington,  the  affec- 
tionate little  New  Jersey  took  him  up  in  his  arms 
and  carried  him  from  river  to  river,  and  said : 

44  Now  you  shall  pay  me  for  my  time  and  trouble 
— for  I am  not  very  rich — but  no  more.” 

And  the  big  New  York  was  so  pleased  that  he 
said: 

44  You  dear  little  thing,  I shall  call  you  pet 
names,  and  you  shall  be  my  darling  Camden  and 
Amboy.” 

Once  it  happened  that  there  was  a dreadful  yel- 
low monster  which  threatened  to  devour  New  York. 
It  came  swimming  into  the  water  in  which  New 
York  was  accustomed  to  wash  his  feet,  and  began 
to  nibble  at  them,  so  that  the  big  boy  grew  pale 
with  pain  and -terror.  Then  the  affectionate  lit- 
tle neighbor  came  running  across  the  river,  and 
said: 

44  How  can  I help  you  ?” 

New  York  pressed  his  Camden  and  Amboy  to 
his  heart,  and  replied : 

44  Dear  New  Jersey,  if  you  will  sell  me  a piece 
of  ground  on  which  I can  stand  and  shoot  the  yel- 
low monster  before  he  gets  so  near  to  me,  I shall 
love  you  more  and  more  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  my  children  after  me  will  bless  your  name. 
The  little  piece  of  ground  is  not  so  near  your  farm 
that  I shall  trample  any  thing  by  standing  upon 
it.  You  need  not  fear.” 

44 Stop,  stop!”  said  little  New  Jersey,  44 1 see  it 
all.  If  the  yellow  monster  eats  you,  ho  will  de- 
vour me-  also ; and  if  )'ou  have  the  ground,  you 
are  strong,  and  can  keep  him  away.  Don’t  pay 
me,  for  it  is  my  safety  that  is  concerned  as  much 
as  yours ; take  the  sandy  patch,  and  guard  us  both 
from  this  dreadful  dragon.” 

So  the  big  boy,  New  York,  stood  upon  the  little 
piece  of  ground  and  shot  the  yellow  monster,  and 
saved  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  his  neighbor,  New 
Jersey ; and  they  lived  kindly  together  all  their 
days,  and  New  Jersey  called  New  York  his  dear 
Manhattan,  and  New  York  called  New  Jersey  a 
good  Camden  and  Amboy  to  the  end  of  time. 

Now,  children,  how  naughty  and  silly  it  would 
have  been  for  that  little  New  Jersey  to  have  re- 
fused to  give  the  piece  of  ground  to  that  big  New 
York,  and  caused  them  both  to  be  eaten  up  by  that 
dreadful  yellow  monster ! And  we  hope  all  good 
little  boys  and  girls  will  do  as  New  Jersey  did, 
and  love  their  neighbors  like  dear  little  Camdens 
and  Amboys. ' 


Toddlk  is  uncertain  where  to  go  this  summer ; 
he  leans  upon  the  arm  of  our  Chair,  and  says  he  is 
tired  to  death  of  all  the  usual  places,  and  of  meet- 
ing the  same  dreadful  people  driving  and  staring, 
and  dancing  and  smirking.  It  must  be  that  Tod- 
dle has  the  d}'spepsia,  for  he  speaks  lightly  of 
dining  with  the  Tillietudlems.  But  a Tillietudlem 
dinner  is  no  light  thing,  for  all  that.  It  requires 
all  our  four  legs  to  hold  us  up  under  one  of  them ; 
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and  Toddle  is  affected  when  he  talks  in  that  flip- 
pant manner  about  them. 

“Suppose  now” — says  Toddle,  with  a fearful 
yawn,  although  it  is  only  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning — “suppose  I go  to  Saratoga.  Well,  I 
shall  put  up  at  the  United  States,  and  look  about 
to  see  who  is  there.  I shall  go  in  to  dinner,  and 
sit  among  the  men  who  have  last  arrived.  Those 
horrid  waiters  will  tramp  in  like  an  army,  and 
crush  any  conversation  I may  attempt,  and  ruin 
my  dinner  with  tbeir  abominable  flourishes  of  pew- 
ter dish-covers.  I shall  drink  a solitary  bottle  of 
Champagne,  and  try  to  look  as  if  I thought  nobody 
was  looking  at  me,  which  always  makes  a man 
look  as  if  he  thought  every  body  was.  Then  I 
shall  light  a cigar  and  tip  up  a chair,  and  listen  to 
that  eternal  band.  The  wagons  will  come  next, 
and  I shall  w'atch  women  in  the  most  bewitchingly 
absurd  dresses  for  dust  and  driving ; and  nincom- 
poops who  sit  up  high  like  ramrods,  and  say  no- 
thing while  they  drive.  The  ladies  will  scrutinize 
the  dresses  and  looks  of  the  other  ladies,  and  the 
nincompoops  will  compare  each  other’s  horses  and 
wagons.  They  will  come  home  and  say  they  have 
had  such  a delightful  time,  and  change  their  dress- 
os,  and  drink  their  tea,  and  then  go  into  other 
dresses  and  begin  to  dance,  especially  if  it’s  a hot 
night.  At  one  or  tw'o  o’clock  the  girls  will  go  to  ] 
their  rooms,  the  men  will  take  cobblers  and  cigars, 
and  get  away  about  three  in  the  morning.  At 
nine  or  ten  they  will  reappear  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary costumes,  which  they  will  wear  with 
entire  negligence,  as  if  they  never  did  any  thing 
else ; and  after  eating  an  egg,  a chop,  and  some 
kidneys,  they  will  make  up  parties  to  bowl  and 
billiards.  Then  comes  the  dinner — and  then  all 
the  rest. 

“ Now%  how  much  of  this  is  a man  to  stand  ? 
I’ve  been  doing  it  for  ten  summers,  and  the  thing 
doesn’t  improve.  On  the  contrary,  I think  it  gets 
worse  and  worse.  And  after  a month  of  it  I go  to 
Newport,  and  there  have  it  all  over  again  upon 
the  sea-shore.  I w'ant  to  know,  Eusy  Chair,”  cried 
this  silly  dyspeptic,  Toddle,  “ if  fools  are  any  less 
fools  because  they  change  places  ?” 

It  is  a great  pity  that  a young  man  of  pretty 
means  and  engaging  person — a very  desirable  per- 
son, indeed — should  so  regard  the  chances  of  a 
summer.  For  one  breath  of  that  salt  air — for  one 
glance  at  those  summer  woods — for  one  burst  of 
that  music — how  many  a heart,  saddening  and 
breaking  in  lonely  poverty,  wrould  leap  and  flutter 
with  joy ! It  is  kings  who  have  sated  their  thirst*, 
to  whom  drink  is  nauseous,  who  are  served  with 
Tokay  in  brimming  golden  goblets  ; the  wretch  to 
whom  a drop  of  water  were  as  dear  as  to  those  who 
saw  Lazarus  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  sees  his  broken 
tin  cup  dry.  Toddle  had  scarcely  left  our  arm, 
and  sauntered  away  to  his  club,  or  to  lunch  at 
Delmonico’s,  when  Raphael  entered,  and  threw 
himself  upon  our  ether  arm. 

“What  shall  I do?”  said  he;  “where  shall  I 
turn  ? I will  do  willingly  whatever  I can  find,  if 
It  were  only  to  black  boots  or  to  carry  bundles. 
My  wife  and  child  have  positively  nothing  to  eat. 

I have  tried  to  hire  myself  to  translate,  to  teach, 
to  read  proofs,  to  do  up  packages — any  thing,  any 
thing  to  earn  my  honest  bread.  I am  willing,  I 
am  able ; I am  young,  hearty,  determined ; but  I 
must  have  something  to  eat  to-day,  and  can  not 
wait  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month. 
Think  of  it ! think  of  it ! How  the  city  revels  in 


luxury ! how  many  hundreds  of  delicate  women  I 
pass  in  Broadway  who  have  no  more  idea  of  the 
positive  hunger,  and  terror  of  to-morrow,  that 
touches  the  hem  of  their  flounces  in  passing,  than 
the  Princess  of  France  had  of  the  poverty  that  had 
actually  nothing  to  put  in  its  mouth.  What  am  I 
to  do  ?” 

What  is  he  to  do  ? 

If  only  Toddle  and  Raphael  could  make  some  ex- 
change. If  Raphael  could  give  some  of  his  hero- 
ism, experience,  accomplishment,  and  capacity,  for 
a few  thousands  of  Toddle’s  dollars,  what  a fortu- 
nate and  fair  exchange ! 

In  this  great  city,  full  of  princely  wealth,  and 
profusion,  and  magnificence;  full  of  generous  im- 
pulse and  wise  lavishness ; full  of  men  who  have 
made  their  way  from  poverty  to  affluence ; of  wo- 
men who  grace  with  thoughtfulness  and  skill  a 
thousand  duties  and  cares ; in  a city  where  every 
thing  indicates  rapidity,  activity,  and  success,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  hopeful  and  the  struggling 
turn  from  every  side,  what  dark  scenes,  what  fear- 
ful suffering,  hopelessness,  despair ! 

Toddle,  you  want  to  do  something.  Go  and 
attend  to  that  state  of  things.  Find  the  families 
stowed  away  in  the  Avenues  by  the  East  River,  in 
the  cellars  ever}'  where ; bring  them,  if  you  can, 
out  of  disease,  despair,  and  death.  At  least  help. 
Interest  yourself  in  something  or  somebody  who 
has  to  do  with  them.  Kick  yourself  every  time 
you  dare  to  sigh  over  the  insipidity  of  Saratoga ; 
and  if  you  should  think  to  ask,  “Am  I my  broth- 
er’s keeper?”  ask  yourself  first,  Who  said  that? 
and  then  decide  if  he  shall  be  your  patron  and 
prototype  ? 


A errr  is  really  a metropolis,  not  according  to 
its  commercial  prosperity,  or  the  facility  and  extent 
of  money-making,  but  according  to  its  expenditure. 
A town  full  of  traders,  each  of  whom  makes  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a year,  although  it  should 
own  ten  thousand  ships  and  number  a million  of 
inhabitants,  is  not  a metropolis.  A great  city,  as 
it  assembles  men  together  to  work  in  concert  for 
every  purpose,  so  it  should  produce  the  best  possi- 
ble result  of  united  human  action.  Every  form  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  must  be  carried  as 
far  as  human  wisdom  can  carry  it ; and  it  so  be- 
comes a metropolis,  a central  city,  a mother  city, 
gathering  under  its  wings  every  kind  of  advantage 
for  ever}'  kind  of  person. 

A proper  respect  for  Art  is  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  a metropolis.  A city  without  pictures, 
without  books,  or  noble  buildings — what  is  it  but 
a pile  of  stone  and  mortar  ? But  when  it  fills  itself 
with  these  fair  fruits  of  human  genius  how'  ample 
its  fame  becomes,  so  that  a small  town  holds  a large 
place  in  history ! This  is  especially  so  w ith  Flo- 
rence, which  is  a town  of  moderate  extent  and  pop- 
ulation, and  yet  which  has  a distinctive  and  beau- 
tiful reputation.  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  has  left 
a name  so  intimately  linked  w ith  that  of  Florence, 
did  not  keep  his  city  in  history  by  being  a success- 
ful trader — a merchant  prince — but  by  using  W'ell 
the  position  and  the  profits  he  had  acquired.  Even 
if  his  aim  were  purely  personal,  he  knew  how  to 
achieve  it.  He  knew,  if  a man  would  give  his 
name  to  fame,  it  must  be  by  no  accident,  but  by 
his  will ; and  Lorenzo  did  what  every  truly  patri- 
otic citizen  will  always  do— he  favored  the  pursuits 
which,  by  embellishing  life,  elevate  and  purify  the 
mind. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  make  money  than  to 
spend  it  welL  Gunny  bags  will  never  be  a Med- 
ici. He  thinks  he  has  done  well  if  he  can  get  two 
per  cent,  a month  for  his  money.  When  he  has 
the  premium  pocketed,  he  will  tell  you  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  this  country,  and  congratulate  him- 
self that  the  fullness  of  time  having  come,  the 
American  merchant  appeared  upon  the  scene.  But 
if  the  American  merchant  should  go  off  the  scene 
now,  how  very  few  monuments  of  his  existence 
would  remain  1 His  grand-children  may  have 
spent  his  fortune,  and  the  great  and  permanent 
influences  of  beauty  and  truth  in  which  he  might 
have  invested  part  of  his  abundance,  and  which 
would  have  paid  imperishable  dividends  of  wisdom 
and  enjoyment  to  unborn,  children,  he  has  lost 
forever. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  instinctive  is  this 
homage  to  the  mind  and  its  interests.  Very  rich 
men  always  seem  to  feel  that  they  owe  something 
to  what  can  not  be  made  with  money,  although 
it  can  be  occasioned  by  it.  Among  ourselves,  not 
to  go  far,  Girard  founded  a College,  Astor  a Li- 
brary, and  Peter  Cooper  a University.  Shall  we 
not  all  hail  every  sign  of  such  a spirit,  and  rejoice 
over  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright  has  commissioned  four  of  our  well- 
known  artists  to  paint  him  four  pictures  of  the 
same  general  character.  Hicks  is  to  paint  por- 
traits of  thirty  of  our  most  eminent  literary  names ; 
Ross  iter,  thirty  of  the  merchants;  Baker,  thirty 
of  the  artists ; and  Huntington,  thirty  of  the  men 
of  science.  The  singular  interest  of  such  a work 
is  manifest  at  once.  It  is  a picture  of  the  times  ; 
it  ought  also  to  be  a picture  of  the  Bpirit  of  the 
times.  If  we  could  have  similar  pictures  of  other 
epochs  we  might  choose,  how  invaluable  they 
would  be ! 

As  these  works  progress,  we  shall  chat  about 
them  with  the  loungers  around  our  Chair. 


Brother  Brigham  Young  would  certainly  be 
an  extremely  Easy  Chair,  with  four  legs  at  the 
very  least,  if  he  were  a Chair  at  all.  But  wheth- 
er he  be  a Chair  or  not,  Uncle  Sam  will  probably 
find  it  necessary  to  sit  down  upon  him  before  long. 

Politics  do  not  belong  to  our  Chair,  but  social 
morals  do ; and  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  suppose 
that  Polygamy  has  to  do  with  morality.  Is  no- 
thing ever  to  be  settled  ? Are  we  to  be  discuss- 
ing in  America,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
so  forth,  whether  a man  ought  to  have  forty  wives  ? 

Yet  it  is  certainly  observable  that  the  two  par- 
ticular “ new  revelations,”  as  they  are  termed  in 
distinction  from  Chrfotianity,  namely,  the  Moham- 
medan and  the  Mormon,  have  advanced  Polyga- 
my, not  as  a grand,  but  as  a collateral  principle. 
Yet  there  were  restrictions  to  Mohammedan  wife- 
taking. The  Prophet  himself  had  but  four.  But 
the  new  dispensation  advances  with  time ; and  a 
Mormon  elder,  so  far  as  appears,  may  be  u sealed” 
to  an}’  number  of  the  sisters. 

It  is  not  a matter  of  jesting,  though  we  find  our- 
selves speaking  lightly  of  it.  Utah  is  so  far  away 
that  we  think  of  it  as  we  do  of  Japan ; and  the 
habits  of  the  people  affect  us  no  more  profoundly 
than  those  of  the  Esquimaux  might  do.  But  if 
Utah  were  Westchester  County,  and  people  in 
whom  we  h^ve  a private  and  personal  interest 
were  to  be  living  snch  a life,  it  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  a moment. 

Our  young  friend,  the  lawyer  Epictetus,  who 


has  a private  conviction  that  orators  are  not  alto- 
gether defunct,  and  that  great  reputations  are  yet 
to  be  made,  asks  us  what  we  mean  to  do  with  the 
great  principle  of  religious  liberty  in  the  matter 
of  the  Mormons  ? And  a great  many  around  oar 
Chair  echo  Epictetus,  and  wonder  and  wait. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  simple  enough.  Sup- 
pose the  Synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or 
the  Conventions  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Friends,  or  the  Associations 
of  the  Unitarians,  should  agree  that  henceforth  it 
should  be  good  Presbyterianism  to  steal,  and  good 
Episcopacy  to  forge,  and  good  Quakerism  to  gar- 
rote,  and  good  Unit&rianism  to  boil  babies,  would 
\ Epictetus  plead  the  great  principle  of  religious  lib- 
erty ? Would  he  think  the  State  must  not  protect 
his  coat  from  the  Presbyterians,  his  name  from  the 
Episcopalians,  his  throat  from  the  Quakers,  and 
his  children  from  the  Unitarians? 

Are  these  overt  acts  against  the  public  peace 
and  the  rights  of  others  ? So  they  are ; but  if  the 
practical  operation  of  Polygamy  is  to  public  demor- 
alization, may  nothing  be  done  ? Must  not  socie- 
ty protect  itself  ? Is  toleration  to  be  pushed  to  the 
production  of  an  intolerable  state  of  society  ? Is 
it  any  pleasanter  to  go  to  pieces  upon  a rock  than 
upon  a sand-bar  ? Can  we  not  abate  nuisances  ? 
And  what  is  a nuisance  ? It  seems  to  be  bard  that 
we  must  have  pachas  and  harems  among  us  be- 
cause we  believe  religious  liberty  to  be  Christian. 
Are  two  wives  Christian?  Are  the  proceedings 
in  Utah  Christian?  Is  the  Reverend  Governor 
Young,  or  were  the  original  Joe  Smith  and  his 
brother,  peculiarly  Christian  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  tyranny  has  always  excused 
itself  under  this  plea  of  the  public  good,  is  it  not 
equally  true  that  license  has  dared  every  crime 
under  the  name  of  liberty  ? 


It  is  not  long  since  George  Steers  died;  and 
for  many  April  days  his  last  work,  his  best  monu- 
ment, the  Niagara,  lay  in  the  harbor,  admired  of 
all  eyes  that  could  appreciate  the  novelty  of  her 
conception  as  a ship-of-war.  He  was  a noble  fel- 
low, and  was  sincerely  mourned.  And,  as  we 
write,  we  hear  of  another  life  among  our  artists 
ending — a life  which  may  fce  closed  before  this 
printed  page  is  seen. 

Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  is  dying  in  Paris 
of  a painful  and  incurable  disease.  A tumor, 
formed  in  the  socket  of  the  eye,  has  been  gradually 
extending  itself,  until  now  it  has  undermined  the 
roots  of  life,  and  the  tree,  full  of  summer  blossoms, 
waves  and  totters  to  its  fall.  Hi$  great  work  for 
Virginia,  the  Washington  Monument,  is  uncom- 
pleted. But  that  is  only  one.  All  his  works,  all 
his  hopes,  all  his  life,  seem  to  be  unfinished. 

Seem  to  be ! but  when  a man  has  wrought  well, 
when  he  has  even  indicated  the  will  or  the  power 
to  do  well,  has  he  not  already  saved  his  life  from 
being  followed  with  a feeling  of  nothingness,  how- 
ever early  it  may  end  ? We  speak  of  Keats  as  dy- 
ing before  his  prime,  of  Raphael  and  Mozart  os  dy- 
ing so  young.  But  whoever  of  marked  genius  has 
early  died,  has  also  achieved  early ; and  the  very 
bitterness  of  our  sorrow  shows  that  they  have  not 
lived  in  vain.  • 

Crawford  will  always  be  ranked  among  the  first 
three  of  our  sculptors,  with  his  contemporaries 
Powers  and  Greenough.  Of  an  affluent  and  grace- 
ful genius,  fired  with  an  engrossing  ambition,  reso- 
lute, uncompromising,  and  unwearied,  he  had  early 
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carved  his  way  through  poverty  to  distinction  and  with  the  charm  that  belongs  to  Paris  residence  ? Is 
ease.  The  American  visitor  to  Rome,  during  the  it  not  a trust,  indeed,  which  is  an  essential  condi- 


last  twelve  years,  will  not  forget  the  country- 
man whose  success  was  our  triumph,  and  who  had 
helped  to  vindicate  so  nobly  our  claim  to  eminence 
in  art.  Many  a lovely  form  and  many  a thought 
of  grace,  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  will 
make  his  name  a household  name,  and  keep  his 
memory  fresh.  To  those  who  personally  knew 
him,  Rome,  when  he  is  gone,  will  be  something 
different,  perhaps  something  less.  Remembering 
a lovely  past,  and  wandering  months  of  happy 
travel,  even  those  who  only  casually  knew  him 
will  feel,  as  they  associate  his  studio  with  their 
pride, 

“ Roma  1 Roma! 

Non  6 piu  com*  ^ra  prim  a.” 

But  do  they  die  too  young,  who  die  lamented  ? 
To  be  lamented  is  to  have  been  loved ; to  have 
been  loved  is  better  than  to  have  built  the  Par- 
thenon. 

OUR  FOREION  GOSSIP. 

The  Paris  papers  have  been  laughing  latterly 
at  our  forms  of  justice.  They  have  watched  the 
Carpentier  trial,  and  made  merry  with  Connery. 
Mr.  Busteed  and  the  Coroner  are  grown  famous ; 
the  seized  letters  and  the  jokes  with  the  house-maid 
have  given  these  officials  historic  dignity.  We 
have  had  things  more  biting  than  a laugh  even — 
a sober  article  from  that  grave  journalist,  De  Cas- 
sagnac,  who,  after  a review  of  the  trial  of  Carpen- 
tier, reminds  French  readers  that  the  country  where 
the  Northern  Railway  robbers  have  been  arrested 
is  the  same  barbarous  land  where  a few  people  not 
unfrequently  band  together  for  the  capture  of  a 
horse-thief,  tty  him  in  the  fields,  and  hang  him  to 
the  nearest  tree;  the  country  where  a dozen  or 
more  of  enterprising  men  will  break  open  a prison, 
make  seizure  of  a criminal,  reverse  or  extend  the 
decisions  of  the  Courts,  and  execute  him  on  the 
highway ; the  country  where  they  beat  each  other 
with  clubs,  gash  each  other  with  bowie-knives, 
every  day  in  the  streets — not  to  say  in  the  Con- 
gressional halls — and  nothing  comes  of  it  but  a 
laugh  at  the  man  wdio  falls  undermost.  What 
must  be  looked  for  in  such  a country  ? 

And  M.  de  Cassagnac  goes  on  to  extol  that  be- 
neficent land  of  France,  where  violence  never  goes 
unrebuked — where  justice  and  its  ministers  are 
sacred — where  the  rights  of  the  poorest  are  protect- 
ed— where  the  tyranny  of  mob-law  is  unknown — 
where  peace  and  righteousness  prevail,  under  the 
dispensation  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

If  we  must  blush  for  ourselves,  wc  may  sigh  over 
the  fond  hallucinations  of  the  Frenchman. 

And  yet,  laying  aside  all  view  of  the  grand  Im- 
perial usurpation,  and  of  the  magnificent  crime 
upon  which  the  French  State  is  builded,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  all  the  minor  details  of  justice  are  even, 
regular,  and  perfect  in  their  action.  Do  we  lose 
our  purse  in  Paris?  we  think  there  is  no  city  in 
the  world  where  the  chances  are  so  great  of  our 
finding  it  again.  Have  we  a debt?  we  are  quite 
sure  of  its  recovery  promptly  and  fully.  Have  we 
an  uncertain  claim  ? we  may  count  upon  a patient 
hearing.  Do  we  go  out  at  night  ? we  have  no  fear 
of  garroters.  Do  we  call  for  a cab  ? we  know  w hat 
we  have  to  pay.  Do  we  buy  a ticket  for  steamer 
or  railway?  we  are  confident  it  is  worth  all  it 
claims  to  be  worth.  Has  not  the  repose  which  j 
grows  out  of  this  absolute  trust  very  much  to  do  | 


tion  of  a life  of  either  luxury  or  indulgence? 

We  were  speaking  ju3t  now  of  the  chances  of 
recovery  of  lost  property.  Let  us  illustrate  by  an 
actual  occurrence. 

B— , an  old  resident  of  Paris,  but  an  American, 
set  off  one  day  last  summer  from  the  capital,  to  ac- 
company a newly-arrived  friend  through  the  water- 
ing-places of  Germany.  On  reaching  Baden  the 
friend  discovered  that  he  had  lost,  in  the  course  of 
the  journey,  a valuable  ring. 

Where  had  it  been  left?  Of  course  neither 
could  tell  with  certainty.  On  comparing  recollec- 
tions, however,  the  chances  seemed  to  lie  in  favor 
of  Strasbourg.  At  that  city  they  had  left  the  rail- 
way station  to  breakfast  at  a neighboring  cafe . 
They  had  begged  a basin  of  water  to  wash  their 
hands  in  an  ante-room  of  the  establishment,  and 
remembered  having  sat  at  a particular  table  in  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  cafe.  The  gentleman  who 
had  met  with  the  loss  wrote  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment,  describing  the  ring,  and  begging  his 
interest  in  its  recovery.  He  received  a civil  reply, 
stating  that  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  ring  in 
question,  and  as  he  believed  his  servants  to  be  hon- 
est, he  suspected  the  gentleman  must  be  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  loss. 

The  friends  journeyed  through  Germany.  The 
ring  was  given  up.  On  a return  to  Paris,  howev- 
er, three  months  after,  B chanced  to  mention 

the  circumstance  in  the  bearing  of  an  old  employ6 
in  the  Prefecture  of  Paris. 

44 1 think  that  ring  could  be  recovered,”  said 
Monsieur  C (the  employ^  in  question). 

“Indeed!”  said  B 

44 1 am  sure  of  it,”  continued  Monsieur  C . 

44  provided  only  you  can  give  me  a definite  descrip- 
tion, and  provided  it  was  lost  this  side  the  French 
border.  But  such  a thing  is  always  attended  with 
some  cost.  How  much  would  your  friend  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  recovery  of  his  ring?” 

B — — at  a venture  named  thirty  francs. 

They  w ent  together  to  the  office  of  a Commissary 
of  Police,  the  French  gentleman  undertaking  the 
negotiation  on  behalf  of  B . 

“This  gentleman  has  lost  a valuable  ring,  for 
whose  recovery  be  is  w illing  to  pay  the  sum  of 
thirty  francs.  He  believes  it  to  have  been  lost  at 
or  near  Strasbourg,  some  three  months  since.  At 
that  time  he  was  traveling  with  a friend  into  Ger- 
many. They  stopped  an  hour  only  at  Strasbourg, 
ate  breakfast  at  a cafe  upon  the  right-band  comer  of 
the  great  square,  near  to  the  railway  station.  They 
occupied  a table  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  low- 
er salon.” 

The  gentleman  went  on  to  give  a very  full  de- 
scription of  the  ring,  of  all  of  which  the  clerk  of 
the  Commissary  took  notes. 

44  Your  address,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,”  said 
the  Commissary ; and  a deposit  of  ten  francs  in 
token  of  good  faith.” 

In  a month's  time  B received  a note  from 

the  Commissary  expressing  regret  that  the  police 
could  obtain  no  clew  to  the  missing  ring  as  yet, 
and  informing  him  that  the  ten  francs  of  deposit- 
money  wes  lying  at  the  office,  subject  to  his  order. 

On  the  fourth  da}*  thereafter,  B called  to 

take  again  the  ten  francs  left  on  his  first  visit. 
The  Commissary  begged  him  to  attend  a moment, 
and  presently  brought  to  him  the  identical  ring 
which  had  been  lost  the  previous  summer. 
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The  Commissary  had  communicated  with  the 
police  of  Strasbourg.  Upon  inquiring  at  the  cafe 
alluded  to,  the  proprietor  recalled  the  circumstance 
of  receiving  the  letter  from  Germany,  but  could 
give  no  clew  for  the  recover}’  of  the  ring.  It  was 
remembered,  however,  that  at  about  the  time  of 
B— s visit,  the  waiter  at  the  corner-table  of  the 
sa'on  had  been  ill  and  away  froqi  service.  His 
place  had  been  supplied  for  a week  by  a waiter 
from  an  adjoining  hotel.  On  inquiry  here,  it  was 
found  that  the  waiter  referred  to  had  left  the  city 
two  months  before.  No  jeweler  of  Strasbourg  had 
any  knowledge  of  a ring  corresponding  with  the 
description  given. 

The  presumption  was,  therefore,  that  if  the  hotel 
servant  had  attended  upon  the  American  gentle- 
men, and  they  had,  as  supposed,  left  the  ring  in 
his  sight,  that  he  still  retained  it. 

. This  servant  had  come  to  Strasbourg  from  Lille ; 
possibly  he  might  have  returned  to  Lille.  Com- 
munication was  made  to  the  police  giving  descrip- 
tion and  name  of  the  man  sought  for.  Reply  was 
made  that  such  a person  had  been  in  Lille,  but  was 
there  no  longer  ; nor  was  his  whereabouts  known. 

Upon  this  information  the  Commissary  had  writ- 
ten to  B , stating  his  want  of  success,  and  beg- 

ging him  to  reclaim  the  money  deposited. 

Only  the  day  before,  however,  new  communica- 
tion had  been  made  from  Strasbourg,  informing  the 
Commissary,  that  a gendarme  of  Lille,  who  had 
accidentally  seen  the  description  forwarded  from 
Strasbourg,  had  discovered  the  person  spoken  of  in 
a little  village  a few  miles  from  Lille,  where  he  was 
now  proprietor  of  a guinguette , or  small  drinking- 
shop.  He  had  been  visited  by  the  police — the  ring 
found  actually  upon  his  finger — had  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  to  await  further  advices  of  the 
ordering  Commissary  of  Strasbourg,  and  the  ring 
was  duly  forwarded  as  requested. 

“ Twenty  francs,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  said  the 
Commissary,  “which,  with  the  ten  on  deposit, 
makes  up  the  amount  offered  for  its  recovery.” 

44  Have  the  goodness  to  put  your  name  upon 
this  book,  as  receiver  of  the  ring  described  and  re- 
covered.” 

So  much  for  a trinket. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  operation  of  French 
justice  with  reference  to  a pure  business  transac- 
tion. We  allude  to  the  “ Docks” — the  Parker  Vein 
of  the  late  speculative  period  in  France. 

There  are  those  upon  your  side  of  the  water  who 
sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  a reading  of  the 
quotations  at  the  French  Bourse  (happy  if  their 
amusement  ends  with  the  reading)  who  will  re- 
member liow,  some  five  years  ago,  the  “ Docks”  ap- 
peared upon  the  lists  of  sales,  modestly  at  first ; 
but  growing  in  importance  until  the  stock  ran  high 
above  par — rested — receded,  rose  again — subsided, 
and  at  length  disappeared.  It  was  the  old  story, 
always  renewing  itself,  of  splendid  promises,  great 
names,  magnificent  outlay,  profusion  every  way, 
squandered  moneys,  suspicion,  pressure,  and  ex- 
tinction. 

You  know  what  “Docks”  means  in  England: 
the  word  has  come  to  designate  those  grand  en- 
trepot* of  merchandise  in  Liverpool  and  London, 
where  the  wealth  of  a thousand  traders  is  stored, 
under  bond,  titles  lying  in  government  icarronfr, 
and  these  becoming  negotiable  under  indorsement, 
so  that  a cargo  changes  hands  with  a dash  of  the 
pen,  and  the  merchant  of  Milk  Street,  Cheapside, 
may  carry  the  titles  to  tea  ship-loads  in  his  pocket, 


or  buy  wines  upon  “ ’Change”  which  have  been  ten 
years  in  the  “ Docks.” 

As  long  ago  as  1848,  there  was  an  effort  to  es- 
tablish something  of  the  sort  in  Paris,  but  upon  a 
very  small  scale — too  small  for  any  eminent  suc- 
cess. In  1852  the  effort  was  renewed.  It  was  ar- 
gued that  Paris,  with  her  railways  stretching  to- 
ward all  of  her  embracing  waters,  might  become  os 
great  an  entrepot  as  an}'  sea-port  of  the  world.  Per- 
signy  favored  the  enterprise,  and  in  that  time  his 
favor  was  golden. 

His  friend  Duchesne  de  Vere,  a sometimo  com- 
panion of  his  exile,  was  one  of  the  original  mana- 
gers, and  was  associated  in  the  control  with  Riant, 
an  enormous  real  estate  owner  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  station  of  the  Havre  terminus;  and  Cusin, 
a member  of  a prominent  banking-house. 

The  capital  was  fixed  at  fifty  millions.  Riant 
realized  a magnificent  price  for  such  portion  of  hie 
real  estate  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trio,  was  need- 
ed for  the  44  Docks,”  and  privately  gave  a douceur 
of  eighty-five  thousand  francs  to  Duchesne  de  Vere 
for  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  purchase. 

The  British  banking-house  of  Ricardo  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  enterprise ; the  “ Docks”  were  on 
every  tongue  at  the  Bourse ; premiums  were  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  subscription,  and  all  looked 
smilingly — so  smilingly,  indeed,  that  our  French 
managers  turned  a cold  shoulder  upon  Ricardo, 
and  buffeted  him  into  entire  withdrawal. 

The  banking  firm  of  which  Cusin  was  head,  left 
its  private  quarters  and  entered  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent apartments  of  the  old  banker  Lafitte.  With 
the  splendor  of  the  new  enterprise  reflected  upon 
them,  they  engaged  in  half  a dozen  new  under- 
takings, applying  to  one  or  the  other,  as  occasion 
served,  the  idle  funds  of  the  magnificent  “ Docks.” 

But  the  “ Docks”  were  not  built ; people  asked 
if  they  would  be?  The  stock  fell  off.  Duchesne 
retired.  Persigny,  still  earnest  for  his  pet,  begged 
the  great  M.  Pereire  to  lend  it  a helping  hand.  He 
made  his  conditions,  and  entered  upon  the  admin- 
istration. Now,  indeed,  excavation  began ; thou- 
sands of  laborers  with  barrows  were  every  day 
at  work  upon  the  great  hillside  of  Mout-Martro. 
Stock  rose  again ; but  the  conditions  Pereire  had 
made  were  not  fulfilled,  and  he  retired.  Down 
went  the  Docks.  The  Cusin  house,  now  tangled 
sadly  in  their  great  enterprises,  resorted  to  every 
shift  to  force  up  the  stock,  and  dispose  of  remain- 
ing shares.  All  in  vain.  The  Prince  Murat  was 
called  in  (as  we  remember  you  once  called  in  Bas- 
num  to  your  Crystal  Palace  scheme),  but  Murat 
could  not  save  it.  The  bankers  broke ; the  works 
were  stopped ; a Government  commissary  came  in 
— Arthur  Berryer  ; and  now  the  dead  scheme  is  in 
the  courts.  The  managers  have  had  their  trial. 
Three  or  four  have  gone  to  prison ; Berryer  him- 
self has  five  years  to  undergo  confinement,  except 
the  Imperial  Court  may  reverse  the  decision  of  that 
below.  Splendid  swindlers  of  millions  do  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  France.  Great  men  go  to  prison  t or 
other  than  political  offenses. 

When  you  come  to  Paris,  if  you  come  by  the 
Havre  Railway,  cast  your  eye  up  to  the  right,  with- 
in half  a mile  of  the  Paris  terminus,  and  you  may 
see  a tremendous  scar  in  the  hillside.  There  the 
excavation  for  the  Docks  began,  and  ended  as  yon 
see  it — the  grave  of  a gigantic  scheme,  and  ten 
millions  lie  buried  in  it. 

Anothbr  fanciful  bit  of  French  justico  we  must 
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not  fail  to  bring  to  your  notice,  although  it  can 
hardly  have  escaped  your  Argus-eyed  buccaneer  of 
the  Weekly . 

Monsieur (no  matter  what  may  have  been 

hta  name),  lived  with  wife  and  child — no  matter 
where. 

The  child  was  sick ; the  wife  was  pretty ; the 
man  was  jealous. 

The  father  loved  his  child,  as  every  father 
should,  and  was  outraged  to  find  his  pretty  wife 
preparing  for  a ball  upon  a night  when  the  little 
one  lay  very  ill  of  fever.  He  appealed  to  her  af- 
fection— in  vain.  He  appealed  to  her  sense  of 
duty — in  vain. 

It  was  an  old  engagement;  a new  dress  had 
come  in  for  the  occasion;  the  child  could  never 
suffer  for  a few  hours  of  absence. 

The  husband  grew  obstinate ; the  wife  (as  wives 
do)  grew  more  obstinate.  He  forbade  her  attend- 
ance. 

She  vowed  she  would. 

44  If  madame  leaves  her  home  to-night,  she  leaves 
it  forever,”  said  the  husband. 

Very  likely  the  wife  said,  44  A lions  done  l”  We 
do  not  know ; we  know  only  she  went,  and  on  her 
return  found  the  doors  closed  upon  her;  not  that 
night  only,  but  the  next  day,  and  the  next  after  ; 
so  long,  that  she  made  appeal  to  the  court  for  rein- 
station in  her  home. 

And  the  decision  of  the  court  ran  (and  this  is  so- 
ber earnestness,  however  much  it  may  sound  like 
a joke),  that  a mother  who  would  desert  the  sick-bed 
of  her  child  for  attendance  at  a ball,  relinquished 
all  the  rights,  in  abandoning  all  the  duties,  of  her 
home.  Her  complaint  was  denied. 

Are  there  no  New  York  mothers  (let  us  ask  it 
aotto  rove)  who  might  stand  in  fear  of  French  tri- 
bunals, if  New  York  husbands  were  stem  enough 
to  drive  them  to  such  resort  ? 

All  this  may  seem  very  odd  to  one  educated  in 
our  American  belief  that  French  wifehood  and  hus- 
bandbood  are  only  names  for  twin  conveniences, 
and  that  all  the  home  relations  of  the  gay  capital 
are  refined  by  no  affection,  and  ennobled  by  no 
sense  of  duty. 

But  this  is  a monstrous  error.  Amidst  all  the 
splendid  license  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  world, 
and  which  with  its  brilliance  blinds  the  eyes  of 
almost  every  foreign  observer,  there  is  below  it, 
and  back  of  it,  and  unseen  by  reason  of  it,  very 
much  calm  and  steady  growth  of  all  those  domes- 
tic virtues  which  are  so  prized  by  men  every 
where  whose  affections  are  strong,  and  by  such 
women  as  recognize  the  weight  and  the  depth  of 
those  affections.  v 

If  there  are  families  any  where  more  lovingly 
knit  together — parents  to  children,  and  children  to 
parents — more  sacred,  quiet,  devotional  in  their 
reciprocal  tenderness,  than  many  families  in  this 
Sodom-counted  city,  we  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  them.  That  outsidedness 
and  publicity  of  life  which  the  new-come  ob- 
server attributes  to  French  habit,  ignoring  all 
domesticity,  is,  after  all,  but  the  street-shadow  of 
strangers. 

In  that  pleasant  cafi  of  the  Poissonerie,  where, 
last  month,  we  took  our  readers  for  half  an  hour’s 
out-look  upon  the  movers  in  the  scene,  we  should 
find  most  rarely  a Parisian  who  can  boast  of  wife 
or  children.  On  some  great  fete  day,  indeed,  he 
may  come,  bringing  children,  nurse,  and  bonne , 
and  keep  holiday  in  the  streets  and  in  the  eye  of 


the  world ; but  other  times,  and  most  times,  he  is 
true  to  the  quiet  “spread”  in  his  apartment  au 
troweme , trotting  that  urchin  on  his  knee,  and 
strolling,  perhaps,  afterward  with  wife  and  child 
under  the  lindens  of  the  Tuileries  garden — possi- 
bly indulging  himself,  as  the  evening  draws  on, 
with  a demi-tasse  at  the  little  Cofe  du  Jardin . 

You  shall  fiqd,  too,  many  a son  of  Parisian  fa- 
ther keeping  to  the  father’s  house  after  eighteen — 
after  twenty-five  even — not  forgetting  that  respect 
they  showed  in  boyhood,  nor  losing  one  whit  of 
the  father’s  tenderness  or  care  ; sitting  together, 
going  to  the  play  together,  bound  up  each  in  the 
other  as,  we  think,  rarely  happens  with  American 
father  and  son. 

Shall  we  tell  of  an  instance  in  point  ? Many 
years  ago — but  not  so  long  since  as  to  have  lost  its 
horror  in  France — an  excursion  train  of  railway 
carriages  was  burned  between  Versailles  and  Par- 
is. The  train  was  in  motion,  the  wind  was  high, 
the  carriage-doors  were  locked,  and  the  miserable 
sufferers  counted  by  hundreds.  Among  the  vic- 
tims were  a father  and  a son — the  father  of  middle 
age,  the  son  of  eighteen. 

Both  escaped  with  their  lives — the  father  only 
burned  slightly  ; but  the  son  lingered  for  a year 
in  great  suffering — a most  pitiable  object,  seen  by 
no  one  except  his  nurse,  the  father,  and  the  physi- 
cian— not  conscious  himself  what  horrible  deform- 
ity the  flames  had  marked  him  with — recovering 
strength  slowly;  not  able  to  bear  the  light  even 
after  a twelvemonth — a wretched,  disfigured  shad- 
ow of  a man,  and  never  recovering  his  sight. 

The  father  retired  to  a little  country  house  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  giving  up  all  his  hopes 
in  life,  save  only  the  hope  of  softening  the  afflic- 
tions which  pressed  £0  fearfully  on  his  son.  He 
funded  such  property  as  he  held,  and  devoted  his 
little  income  exclusively  to  the  cheer  of  his  boy. 

They  live  together  there  now.  The  boy  knows 
only  the  voice  of  his  physician  and  father.  He  is 
content  with  these.  He  knows  the  horror  his  ap- 
pearance would  excite ; he  will  not  test  any  old- 
time  acquaintances  so  fearfully  — indeed,  he  has 
forgotten  them  now.  The  father  reads  to  him— • 
the  father  brings  rare  birds  that  sing  in  his  cham- 
ber— brings  flowers  whose  perfume  delights  him. 
The  father  is  growing  gray,  but  the  son  does  not 
know  it ; he  seems  young  to  him.  There  is  little 
to  measure  the  lapse  of  time ; he  is  happy  in  the 
fullness  of  that  devotion.  So  they  live,  within 
sound  almost  of  the  roar  of  the  Paris  w orld — a 
noiseless  eddy  under  the  bank — a little  cabinet- 
piece  in  the  great  gallery  of  life,  calling  for  no 
notice  now,  but  bound  to  have  some  day  of  honor. 

Apropos  of  the  French  courta  (out  of  my  first 
mention  of  which  all  this  matter  has  grown),  this 
gentleman,  in  common  with  many  other  sufferers, 
instituted  an  action  against  the  raihvay  company 
for  damages.  The  broken-hearted  man  desired 
money  only  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  comforts 
of  his  miserable  son ; but  no  want  of  care  could  be 
proven  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  of  the 
road,  or  of  their  officials,  and  the  claim  was  dis- 
missed. 

By  your  leave,  we  will  now  step  out  of  French 
court,  and  have  our  chat  about  the  things  of  the 
hour. 

That  sadly  tedious  Neufchatel  affair  is  w earying 
every  body.  The  first  warm  sympathy  with  the 
Swiss  commonwealth  is  giving  way  to  a vexatious 
44  Let  them  settle  it  as  they  can.”  Indeed,  we  are 
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disposed  to  believe  that  the  Swiss  character,  and 
the  Swiss  glory,  is  finest  in  the  distance ; they  want 
Mont  Blanc  and  a rosy  row  of  peaks  and  needles 
in  the  background  to  give  them  relief ; they  want 
magnificent  perspective— such  as  you  get  from  the 
Juras — looking  straight  away  eastward,  over  the 
lake,  and  through  the  haze,  and  between  the  clouds. 
Then,  what  a country  it  is ! 

But  if  you  go  down,  and  go  in,  and  chaffer  with 
the  Swiss  inn-Keepers  of  J'Kcu , and  eat  your  soup 
in  a dirty  post-house  of  Le  VrailaisJ  and  see  what 
roughness  is  in  the  Rhone  Valley  the  hither-side 
of  Martigny,  and  shudder  at  the  goitres  and  cretins 
which  dog  you  at  Sion,  its  grandeur  loses.  Pert 
Mr.  Kern,  in  the  conference  of  Paris — if  we  watch 
him,  and  listen  to  him — takes  away  from  the  ro- 
mantic admiration  which  we  had  for  a brave  little 
mountain  Canton,  shutting  up  the  emissaries  of  a 
king  and  braving  an  august  monarchy. 

Of  course  the  matter  will  all  be  settled  ; and  of 
oourse,  being  subject  of  conference,  there  must  be 
the  usual  amount  of  circumlocution,  and  immense 
parchment  protection  to  the  honor,  and  dignity, 
and  self-respect  of  all  the  contracting  parties. 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  that  noisier  dif- 
ference between  Austria  and  Sardinia  ? It  is  the 
fashion,  we  observe  from  your  papers,  to  throw  all 
the  blame  in  this  matter  upon  the  more  despotic  of 
the  two  States.  It  is  natural  enough,  indeed,  but 
hardly  just. 

There  are  a great  many  Hotspurs  about  the  Sar- 
dinian court,  who,  inflamed  by  the  expedition  to 
the  East  and  by  the  alliance  with  England  and 
France,  have  long  been  seeking  a casus  belli  with 
Austria,  or  any  motive  for  starting  again  the 
wheel  of  Italian  revolt.  They  wish  desperately  to 
renew  that  old  march  to  Milan.  There  is  some 
strong  Italian  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  these  de- 
sires ; there  is  a great  deal  of  hot-headed  ambition  ; 
somewhat  of  earnest,  liberal  thought;  and  more 
than  all,  of  hearty  Austrian  hate. 

The  low-lying  revolutionists  of  Paris  are,  of 
course,  ail  rejoicing  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs ; 
and  if  }-ou  go,  about  dusk,  from  the  Rue  Montes- 
quieu through  into  the  Palais  Royal,  you  will  see 
at  the  cafe  tables  you  pass  a most  mirthful  com- 
pany of  exiled  Italians.  Their  haunt  is  thereabout, 
and  their  hopes  are  wonderfully  brightened.  . 

With  respect  to  Austria  and  its  Emperor,  we  be- 
lieve they  are  just  now  suffering  a great  deal  of 
unworthy  reproach.  They  stand  between  the  fire 
of  Russia  and  the  Liberals— cordially  detested  by 
both.  They  have  refused  assent  to  the  claims  of 
the  great  Despot ; they  have  refused  assent  to  the 
claims  of  the  great  Liberals.  This  may  make  cause 
for  hate— but  is  it  strange?  Would  any  shrewd 
Qovemment,  bred  to  the  conservative  notions  of 
Central  Europe,  and  cherishing  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  have  acted  one  whit  otherwise  ? 

Once  admit  the  theory  of  government  out  of 
which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  has  grown,  and  by 
which  it  stands,  and  what  more  prudential  and  fit- 
ting action  could  the  }’oung  Emperor  have  pursued 
than  he  has  done  in  respect  of  the  recent  hostilities  ? 

Indeed,  we  suspect  the  young  Joseph  of  being 
not  only  a very  shrewd  man,  but  a decided,  a warm- 
hearted. and  well-thinking  man. 

His  charities  have  been  larger,  his  pardons  more 
numerous,  his  indulgences  greater,  both  in  Hun- 
gary and  in  Italy,  than  have  been  known  to  his 
house  for  a century. 

Russia  would  have  him  join  hands  with  her  in 


furtherance  of  her  ambitious  projects,  and  take  the 
jackaTs  share  of  the  northern  lion's  spoils. 

Austrian  Joseph  declines. 

The  Western  monarchs  would  have  her  join  act- 
ively in  a crusade  against  the  north  despot,  and,  if 
possible,  shear  him  of  some  portion  of  his  inherit- 
ance. 

Austrian  Joseph  declines. 

The  Liberals  would  have  him  give  up  a half  of 
his  empire  to  the  uncertain  issues  of  revolution,  or 
of  struggling  demagogues,  without  even  an  equiv- 
alent, or  assurance  that  the  release  will  not  breed 
revolt  in  every  State  of  Europe. 

Austrian  Joseph  declines. 

Is  there  any  thing  oddly  despotic  in  this — any 
thing  heathenish — beyond  wearing  the  crown  of 
Hapsburg  ? And  if  Mr.  Fire-eater  had  l>een  born 
to  the  same  crown,  would  he  have  accepted  hastily 
the  advice  of  any  Fire-eater,  Junior? 

We  think  people  on  vour  side  bear  too  hardly 
upon  the  Emperor  Joseph.  In  all  those  essentials 
of  humanity  which  call  for  respect,  for  affection, 
and  esteem,  he  has  shown  himself  far  richer  than 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  Not  so  great  a man, 
indeed,  and  not  calling  out  so  many  mvats;  but 
when  he  dies  he  will  be  thought  of  more  tenderly 
and  tearfully  than  ever  the  monarch  of  the  2d  De- 
cember. 

We  shall  say  nothing  about  China  and  the  China 
war,  lest  the  fast-going  clippers  may  have  brought 
later  news  to  you  than  we  talk  of  in  Paris.  To 
tell  truth,  here,  in  the  gay  capital,  we  are  not  much 
interested  in  those  far-away  Orientals ; we  put 
them  on  the  stage,  and  have  a laugh  at  their  queues, 
and  wooden  shoes,  and  lozenge  eyes,  and  topple 
them  over  like  China  toys,  and  forget  them.  They 
don't  at  all  enter  into  the  life-thought  of  Parisians ; 
connection  is  too  remote;  antagonism  too  great; 
there  are  no  chemical  affinities.  The  French  talk 
of  them  as  they  talk  of  Struve’s  comet.  No  China- 
man talks  French;  the  Pekin  girls  do  not  declare 
themselves  in  the  present  or  past  of  aimer . How 
can  a Frenchman  fatigue  himself  with  thought  of 
them? 

W e dropped  just  now  mention  of  a comet.  Have 
you  any  fears  of  comets  ? Do  you  remember  a lec- 
ture this  Easy  Chair  read  to  you  a year  ago  out  of 
Dr.  Cummings’s  text — to  the  effect  that  this  world 
would  be  rolled  up  like  a scroll  some  fine  day  next 
June? 

Well,  June  is  coming,  whatever  may  become  of 
Cummings’s  coming  of  the  Judgment.  And  there 
are  comets  in  sight;  and  a world  of  people  are 
straining  their  eyes  each  night  to  watch  their  pro- 
gress. One  is  just  now  passing  away  from  us,  and 
another  is  approaching.  he  astronomers  are  the 
lions  of  the  day.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Is 
there  a possibility  of  a strike  ? May  not  this  ex- 
traordinary weather  have  some  connection  with 
it? 

Once,  in  Arngo's  time,  there  was  a similar  alarm, 
and  people  rushed  to  him  to  have  their  fears  quieted. 
The  old  gentleman  (though  he  knew  no  better  than 
the  feeblest  what  weapon  might  some  day  flame 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Great  Avenging  angel), 
calmed  them  by  his  own  composure.  “Oh,  it’s 
all  right,"  he  would  say ; and  would  whisper  his 
friends,  “if  the  world  gets  on,  they  will  think  me 
a prophet;  and  if  there’s  an  end,  I shall  have  this 
consolation — they  can’t  attack  me  in  the  papers !” 

If  any  readers  can  not  enjoy  so  good  a joke  as 
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that  of  Arago,  for  the  fear  they  still  have  of  com- 
ets, ve  will  relieve  them  utterly  by  a little  bit 
of  information  communicated  by  M.  Babinet,  at  a 
recent  session  of  the  French  Academy.  A comet 
may  strike  us,  he  says ; it  is  not  improbable  (the 
ladies  on  the  upper  benches  were  observed  to  shud- 
der) ; but,  said  he,  a comet  coming  in  contact  with 
our  earth  and  its  atmosphere  would  have  about 
the  same  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  that  a feath- 
er, blowing  before  a gale  and  impinging  upon  the 
ocean,  might  have  upon  the  mackerel  and  codfish  ! 

And  he  went  on  to  demonstrate  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  the  substance  of  comets — so  great,  in- 
deed, that  stars  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  mag- 
nitude were  plainly  visible  through  the  thickest 
parts  of  comets ! Herscbel,  Piazzi,  Struve,  and 
Bessel,  all  have  observed  this  fact.  If,  therefore, 
one  can  find  his  way  through  a comet  with  a good 
hand-lantern,  why  not  call  it  fog  ? — unless,  indeed, 
(what  Monsieur  Babinet  did  not  remark  upon),  it 
should  be  somewhat  warmer.  There  are  hot  fogs 
in  the  shape  of  steam  which  sometimes,  upon  some 
of  your  Western  rivers,  are  more  fatal  than  com- 
ets have  ever  been. 

If  comets  should  be  steam,  heated  to  such  in- 
tensity as  to  be  luminous  (we  beg  pardon  of  the 
Academy  if  we  are  suggesting  a novelty),  its  fiery 
hair  like  the  breath  of  a thousand  bursting  boilers 
— then,  indeed,  there  would  be  need  for  all  of  Ara- 
go’s composure,  and  the  false  prophets  would  enjoy 
the  charming  consolation  of  finding  u no  abuse  in 
the  papers.” 

Pas  whs  ! which  means,  let  the  comets  go  by. 

Now  for  Palmerston — the  straight,  gray-haired, 
well-preserved  old  gentleman,  who  has  held  his 
ground  bravely,  and  been  bravely  backed  by  Brit- 
ish voters;  not  that  lie  is  altogether  liberal,  not 
that  he  is  altogether  conservative.  Ho  is  neither  | 
one  nor  the  other ; and  his  full  support  is  due  only 
to  the  appeal  made  on  the  China  question  to  old- 
fashioned  British  pluck. 

Our  Island  cousins  have  not  yet  fairly  recov- 
ered from  the  taunts  thrown  at  them  in  respect 
of  Crimean  matters.  They  are  smarting  for  oc- 
casion to  show  British  blood  and  retrieve  losses. 
So  when  Palmerston  asks,  as  he  does  now  (or  did 
in  the  elections),  shall  John  Bull  tamper  with  these 
uncivilized  dogs  and  diplomatize  in  Paris  fashion, 
or  shall  he  square  off  and  take  a good  hit  at  them 
between  the  eyes — British  yeomanry  answer,  spite 
of  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Gibson,  “ Hit  ’em  again  !” 

Punch  put  the  whole  affair,  and  every  question 
really  at  issue,  in  bis  page  wood-cut  the  other  day. 
Cobden  and  Derby,  in  Chinese  small-clothes,  and 
with  coffee-cups  on  their  heads,  stand  in  the  way 
of  British  Jack  Tar,  and  go  at  him  with  stink-pots 
and  wliat  not. 

Jack  Tar,  says : “Put  me  out,  will  you?  ch!”  and 
squares  away  at  them.  Could  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  great  constituencies  would  stand  by  Jack 
Tar  rather  than  the  peer  Derby  and  the  econo- 
mist Cobden  ? 

Appeal  has  been  made  to  pride,  and  the  election 
may  lx*  regarded  as  a romantic  conquest.  But  ro- 
mance will  die  w hen  the  Speaker  is  elected,  and  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  comes  in.  Then,  ■when  fig- 
ures and  statistics  begin  to  lord  it  over  free  fight, 
and  “hit  him  fair,”  we  shall  ruin  such  mep  as 
Bright,  and  Cardwell,  and  Gibson. 

Meantime  what  will  these  strong  discarded  peo- 
ple do?  Does  any  body  reckon  upon  quietude 
and  unrest  as  belonging  to  Richard  Cobden  or 


Nineveh  Layard  ? If  they  do,  they  reckon  largely 
without  their  host.  In  these  swift  days  wo  live 
in,  when  papers  fell  over  the  land  by  snow-flakes, 
and  this  gossip  of  ours  goes  to  the  eye  of  half  a mill- 
ion— there  be  other  arenas  than  those  called  parlia- 
ment houses. 

Opinions,  if  they  be  large  ones  or  strong  ones, 
find  their  way  outside  of  small  men’s  houses,  and 
gather  and  grow  into  great  popular  issues. 

Will  the  Manchester  school  amuse  its  outside 
hours  with  looking  toward  Chartism,  and  reading 
up  the  Alton  Locke  philosophy  ? Will  my  Lord 
Palmerston  have  started  a bugbear  without  the 
palace,  now  that  he  has  fairly  leveled  one  within  ? 

People  gossip  in  this  way  in  Paris  about  the 
late  elections  of  England. 

Who  is  Mr.  Hume — claiming  to  be  American, 
and  startling  all  the  world  here  with  his  command 
over  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ? Whether  it  be 
the  novelty  or  the  superiority  of  his  gifts,  he  has 
certainly  wrought  up  a furore  which  has  never  be- 
fore, in  the  gay  capital,  belonged  to  a communicant 
with  dead  men.  The  Lenten  season  may  have 
quickened  faith ; but  certain  it  is  that  many  a man, 
else  sober-minded,  has  been  thralled  — thought, 
hope,  and  feeling — in  the  vague  ghost-world  that 
grows  up  under  the  wand  of  Mr.  Hume. 

Rumor  tells  us  (and  the  rumor  has  ring  of  true 
metal)  that  the  Empress,  impressible,  demonstra- 
tive, and  enthusiastic,  has  so  far  given  way  to  the 
wonders  of  the  spiritual  communications  as  to  wear 
a cloud  upon  her  heart,  and  the  Emperor  en  prince , 
has  ordered  away  the  prophet,  or  the  farceur , who 
beguiled  her  of  her  cheer. 

Mr.  Hume  has  received  his  passports. 

So  much  for  the  mystic  Bide  of  Spiritualism.  On 
the  practical  side  we  have  the  P&re  Ventura ; an 
Italian  declaimer,  not  so  persuasive  as  the  honey- 
tongued  Spurgeon  of  London,  but  far  more  bitterand 
indignant.  He  preaches  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel,  and  hurls  his  anathemas  against 
the  ungodly  rulers  who  have  led  a great  people 
astray,  hidden  all  modest  virtues  in  the  blazeof  Im- 
perial extravagance,  and  debauched  morals  by  the 
example  of  princely  excesses.  He  warms — this 
Italian  talker — with  this  hearty  work  of  his;  he 
foams,  he  gesticulates,  he  blazes  into  splendid  eu- 
phenism,  he  mourns,  ho  weeps,  he  pleads,  but  most 
of  all  be  scourges.  His  pulpit  thong  cracks  and 
clings  around  his  impassive  imperial  subjects. 

But  what  is  the  voice  of  the  Father  Ventura 
amidst  the  junketings  and  revels  of  the  Mi-Caremef 
The  fetes  blaze  ; luxury  is  working  out  new  splen- 
dors for  Easter ; and  the  rustle  of  silks,  and  the 
clink  of  jewels  outsound  the  lamentations  of  the 
preacher. 

Even  as  we  close  a new  illumination  of  the 
Palace  is  begun  ; there  will  lie  a gay  revel  there 
to-night,  and  in  the  early  morning  we  shall  hear 
the  carriages  thunder  through  the  archwa}'  be- 
neath our  window,  and,  perhaps,  in  our  broken, 
disordered  sleep,  shall  join  our  wicked  anathema 
to  the  righteous  ones  of  the  Father  Ventura ! 


(fMtnt’B  Bramfr. 

A KENTUCKY  correspondent  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  a distinguished  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  who  has  already  been  found  in  the 
Drawer,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  appreciate  a 
first-rate  article : 

“ The  Synod  of  Kentucky  was  in  session.  The 
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subject  of  railing  the  salaries  of  certain  professors 
was  under  discussion.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breck- 
inridge, D.D.  (of  whom  his  nephew,  the  new  Vice- 
President,  said,  4 If  Uncle  Robert  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a command  in  Mexico,  they  would  have 
been  fighting  till  this  time!'),  was  on  the  floor, 
making  a speech  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  It 
had  been  said  that  ministers  of  high  standing  and 
large  means,  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  faring  sump- 
tuously ever)'  day,  did  not  sympathize  with  those 
whose  salaries  are  small.  To  this  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge was  replying.  He  scouted  the  idea  that  min- 
isters live  for  money,  or  desire  the  luxuries  of  the 
world.  As  for  himself,  he  challenged  any  man 
to  say  that  he  lived  more  frugally  than  himself. 
Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  stand- 
ing six  feet  high  at  least,  he  displayed  his  propor- 
tions, and  exclaimed;  ‘As  to  the  fine  linen,  if 
there  is  a man  on  this  floor  who  dresses  more  plain- 
ly than  I do,  I offer  to  exchange  clothes  w ith  him 
this  moment.’ 

“ Directly  in  front  of  the  Moderator,  and  in  sight 
of  most  of  the  members,  sat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
one  of  the  planting  clergy — a short,  thick-set,  and 
rotund  brother,  whose  circumference  exceeded  his 
altitude ; and  in  this  respect  no  man  in  the  house 
presented  so  strong  and  striking  a contrast  with 
the  tall  and  courtly  Kentuckian.  But  the  propo- 
sition to  swap  clothes  had  hardly  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  speaker  before  Hopkins  wriggled  himself 
out  of  his  seat  and  on  his  feet,  and  cried  out, 

‘“Mr.  Moderator,  I’m  his  max  !’ 

44  The  effect  was  instant  and  tremendous.  The 
image  of  Breckinridge,  with  his  long  arms  and 
legs  protruding  from  Hopkins’s  toggery,  was  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Synod.  They  could  see  no- 
thing else,  think  of  nothing  else ; and  for  a while 
they  gave  way  to  uncontrollable  laughter,  in 
which  no  one  joined  so  heartily  as  the  discomfit- 
ed speaker.” 


Dr.  Gross,  the  justly  celebrated  surgeon  of 
Philadelphia,  was  once  dangerously  ill.  Shortly 
after  his  recover)',  he  met  one  of  his  lady  patients 
— they  are  not  always  patient  ladies — who  re- 
marked to  him : 

44  Oh  Doctor ! I rejoice  to  see  that  you  are  out 
again ; had  we  lost  you,  our  good  people  would 
have  died  by  the  dozen  1” 

44  Thank  you,  madam,”  replied  the  affable  Doc- 
tor; 44  but  now,  I fear,  they  will  die  by  the  Gross  /” 


That  was  very  mode9t  as  well  as  witty  in  the 
Doctor,  and  we  are  indebted  to  a correspondent  for 
the  anecdote,  w'ho  also  sends  the  following : 

Yesterday  a good-looking  fellow  was  arraigned 
before  our  Police  Court,  charged  w ith  having  stolen 
a watch.  It  was  his  first  error,  and  he  was  ready 
to  plead  guilty.  The  J udge  addressed  him  in  very 
gentle  tones,  and  asked  him  what  had  induced  him 
to  commit  the  theft.  The  young  man  replied  that, 
having  been  unwell  for  some  time,  the  Doctor  ad- 
vised him  to  take  something , which  he  had  accord- 
ingly done.  The  Judge  was  rather  pleased  with 
the  humor  of  the  thing,  and  asked  what  had  led 
him  to  select  a watch.  44  Why,”  said  the  prisoner, 
44 1 thought  if  I only  had  the  time,  that  nature 
would  work  a cure !” 


A cor  respondent  in  Michigan  sending  the  fol- 
lowing certificate,  certifies  to  it  as  a literal  copy 
of  an  indorsement  on  the  back  of  a warrant  re- 


turned by  a constable  of  that  State.  We  certify 
that  the  said  constable,  if  not  a goose,  is  certainly 
a Michi-gander. 

COPT. 

44 1 do  hereby  sertify  that  I arrested  the  within 
idles  as  I am  directed,  and  should  have  taken  the 
horses,  but  they  ware  with  held  from  me  by  warren 
wiles  and  Biger  Wiles  by  fisical  strength,  and  the 
defendant  Biger  Wiles  was  taken  from  me  by  a 
writ  of  Habo  Scorbous. 

44 , Cons  Table," 


So  many  lamentable  events  have  been  recently 
published,  like  the  one  recorded  in  the  poetical  ad- 
vertisement furnished  to  the  Drawer  by  a suffering 
subscriber  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  we 
are  very  confident  Mr.  Nahum  Fay  will  have  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  at  least  one  million  of  our  nu- 
merous readers.  He  thus  advertises  his  loss  to 
all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind : 

Just  eighteen  years  ago  this  day, 

Attired  in  all  her  best  array— 

For  she  was  airy,  young,  and  gay, 

And  loved  to  make  a grand  display. 

While  I the  charges  would  defray — 

My  Cara  Sposa  went  astray ; 

By  night  eloping  in  a sleigh. 

With  one  whose  name  begins  with  J, 

Resolved  with  me  she  would  not  stay, 

And  be  subjected  to  my  sway; 

Because  I wished  her  to  obey, 

Without  reluctance  or  delay, 

And  never  interpose  her  nay, 

Nor  any  secrets  e’er  betray. 

But  wives  will  sometimes  have  their  way, 

And  cause,  if  possible,  a fray ; 

Then  who  so  obstinate  as  they? 

She  therefore  left  my  bed  for  aye, 

Before  my  hairs  had  turn’d  to  gray. 

Or  I’d  sustain’d  the  least  decay. 

Which  caused  at  first  some  slight  dismay; 

For  I considered  it  foul  play. 

Now  where  she’s  gone,  1 can  not  aay; 

For  I’ve  not  seen  her  since  the  day 
When  Johnston  took  her  in  his  sleigh. 

To  his  seductive  arts  a prey, 

And  posted  off  to  Canada. 

Now  vhen  her  conduct  I survey. 

And  in  tho  scale  of  justice  weigh. 

Who  blames  me,  if  1 do  inveigh 
Against  her  to  my  dying  day? 

But  live  as  long  as  live  I may. 

I’ve  always  purposed  not  to  pay 
(Contract  whatever  debts  she  may) 

A shilling  for  her;  but  I pray 
That  when  her  body  turns  to  clay, 

If  moumtng  friends  should  her  convey 
To  yonder  grave-yard,  they’ll  not  lay 
Her  body  near  to  Nahum  Fay. 

If  Mrs.  Fay’s  mourning  friends  should  bring  her 
remains  to  “yonder  grave-yard”  while  Nahum  is 
above  ground,  we  beg  him  to  send  us  the  epitaph 
upon  that  tombstone. 

Here  is  an  old  trick,  and  it  still  puzzles  some 
people  to  get  the  right  of  it. 

A Spaniard  called  at  the  shop  of  a Chinese  mer- 
chant shoemaker  and  bought  a pair  of  boots  at  the 
price  of  ten  dollars,  and  handed  Jimqua,  the  seller 
of  the  boots,  an  ounce , valued  at  seventeen  dollars. 
As  Jimqua  had  no  change,  he  stepped  over  the  way 
to  the  Palo  Gordo  and  got  it  changed ; returned, 
and  gave  the  boots  and  seven  dollars  to  the  Span- 
iard, who  took  them  and  his  departure.  Shortly 
after  this  tbe  proprietor  of  Palo  Gordo  called  on  the 
shoemaker  with  the  ounce,  which  proved  to  be  a 
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bad  one,  and  the  shoemaker  was  obliged  to  pay 
him  seventeen  good  dollars  for  the  good-for-nothing 
metal.  Now  the  question  is,  how  much  and  whut 
did  the  shoemaker  lose  by  the  operation?  Some 
say  he  lost  twenty-four  dollars,  and  others  twenty- 
seven  dollars ; but  to  one  who  keeps  a Drawer,  it 
is  very  plain  that  he  lost  just  seven  dollars  and  a 
pair  of  new  boots.  Whether  they  were  worth  ten 
dollars  or  not,  is  another  question. 


Few  things  appear  so  beautiful  as  a young  child 
in  its  shroud.  The  little  innocent  face  looks  so 
sublimely  simple  and  confiding  amidst  the  cold  ter- 
rors of  death.  Fearless,  that  little  mortal*  has 
passed  alone  under  the  shadow.  There  is  death  in 
its  sublimest  and  purest  image.  No  hatred,  no 
hypocrisy,  no  suspicion,  no  care  for  the  morrow 
ever  darkened  that  little  face.  Death  has  come 
lovingly  upon  it ; there  is  nothing  cruel  or  harsh 
in  its  victory.  The  yearnings  of  love,  indeed,  can 
not  be  stifled;  for  the  prattle  and  smile — all  the 
little  world  of  thoughts  that  were  so  delightful — 
are  gone  forever.  Awe,  too,  will  overcast  us  in 
its  presence  for  the  lonely  voyager ; for  the  child 
has  gone,  simple  and  trusting,  into  the  presence 
of  an  all-wise  Father ; and  of  such,  we  know,  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 


Fashionable  people  having  ceased  to  marry, 
and  it  being  customary  to  form  44  matrimonial  al- 
liances,” Susan  Jane  writes  to  inquire  if  such  an 
alliance  is  to  be  considered  offensive  or  defensive. 
She  is  answered,  “Offensive  when  misfortune  or 
difficulty  is  to  be  encountered  and  overcome ; de- 
fensive, when  sorrow  or  sickness  assails;  and  ex- 
pensive according  to  the  number  of  youthful  par- 
ties taken  into  the  concern.” 


Herr  is  something  about  the  great  Sea-Ser- 
pent— half-and-half,  as  indeed  the  Serpent  itself  is 
said  to  be ; half  sea-weed,  and  the  other  half — all 
in  your  eye : 

Sed  tempus  recesstt  and  this  was  all  over 
Own  illi  succcssit  another  gay  rover; 

Nam  cum  navigaret  in  his  own  cutter 
Portentum  apparet  which  made  them  all  flatter. 
Est  horrldus  angitis  which  they  behold 
Baud  dubio  sanguis  within  them  ran  cold, 

Triginta  pedes  his  head  wa a upraised, 

Bt  corporis  sedes  in  secret  was  placed. 

Sic  serpens  manebat  so  says  the  aamo  joker, 

JSt  sese/erebat  as  stiff  os  a poker; 

Tergrtm  frioabat  against  the  old  light-house, 

JSt  sese  liberabat  of  scaly  detritus. 

Tunc plumbo  percussit  thinking  he  hath  him, 

At  serpens  cxsiluit  full  thirty  fathom, 

Exsilwt  mare  with  pain  and  affright, 

Conatus  abnare  as  fast  as  he  might. 

Neque  illi  seeuti ; no,  nothing  so  rash, 

Terrore  sunt  muti , he'd  make  such  a splash ; 

Bed  nunc  adicrunt  the  place  to  Inspect, 

JEt  squamas  viderunt , the  which  they  collect 
Quicumque  non  crcdat,  aut  doubtfully  rails. 

Ad  locum  accedaL,  they’ll  show  him  the  scales: 
QuaSy  sola  trophcea , they  brought  to  the  shore, 

Et  causa  ist  ea  they  couldn’t  get  more. 


How  to  Cook  a Husband. — As  Mrs.  Glass 
said  of  the  hnre,  you  must  first  catch  him.  Hav- 
ing done  so,  the  mode  of  cooking  him  so  as  to  make 
a good  dish  of  him,  is  as  follows : Many  good  hus- 
bands are  spoiled  in  the  cooking ; some  women  go 
about  it  as  if  their  husbands  were  bladders,  and 


blow  them  up ; others  keep  them  constantly  in  hot 
water,  while  others  freeze  them  by  conjugal  cold- 
ness; some  smother  them  in  hatred,  contention, 
and  variance;  and  some  keep  them  in  pickle  all 
their  lives. 

These  women  always  serve  them  up  with  tongue 
sauce.  Now  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  husbands 
will  be  tender  and  good,  if  managed  in  this  way ; 
but  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  delicious,  when 
managed  as  follows:  Get  a large  jar,  called  the 
jar  of  carefulness  (which  all  good  wives  have  on 
hand),  place  your  husband  in  it,  and  set  him  near 
the  fire  of  conjugal  love ; let  the  fire  be  pretty  hot, 
but  especially  let  it  be  clear;  above  all,  let  the 
heat  be  constant ; cover  him  over  with  affection, 
kindness,  and  subjection;  garnish  with  modest, 
becoming  familiarity,  and  the  spice  of  pleasantry; 
and  if  you  add  kisses  and  other  confectionaries,  let 
them  be  accompanied  with  a sufficient  portion  of 
secrecy,  mixed  with  prudence  and  moderation.  We 
should  advise  all  good  wives  to  try  this  receipt, 
and  realize  how  admirable  a dish  a husband  is 
when  properly  cooked. 


In  the  good  old  town  of  Milford,  Connecticut, 
where  the  elm-trees  are  covered  with  moss,  or 
something  like  it,  and  the  people  are  so  quiet  and 
stay-at-homeativo  that  some  of  them  have  never 
been  out  of  the  town  since  they  were  born  into  it, 
there  lives  a dry,  sly  old  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
named  Higgins,  who  will  have  a joke  when  he  din, 
even  when  dealing  out  justice  according  to  his  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong — for  it’s  little  of  law  that 
Squire  Higgins  knows.  The  other  day  a loafer  was 
tried  before  him,  and  bonds  were  required  for  his 
appearance  at  the  next  County  Court. 

44  Who  is  your  bond  ?”  demanded  Higgins  of  the 
culprit. 

44 1 am,  Sir,”  said  loafer  No.  2,  stepping  out  from 
the  crowd,  and  looking  enough  like  the  prisoner  to 
be  his  brother. 

Higgins,  the  Justice,  eyed  him  a second  or  so, 
and  thundered  out,  44  We  didn’t  ask  for  vaga-from/, 
it’s  another  article  we  want ; you  won’t  answer  at 
all ; you  can  go.” 

He  went ; and  loafer  No.  I went  to  jail. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Binney’s  hit  at  the  young  men^  * 
in  the  pews  before  him,  as  published  in  our  March  f 
Drawer,  recalls  the  following  very  personal  and 
characteristic  allusion  to  matters  immediately  be- 
fore him — or  rather  behind  him — by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Axley,  a famous  Methodist  preacher  in  his  day. 
He  was  preaching  upon  conformity  to  the  world  in 
the  matter  of  dress  among  Christians,  and  holding 
a sort  of  colloquy  with  an  imaginary  apologist  at 
the  other  end  of  the  church,  who  says  to  the  preach- 
er; 

44  But,  Sir,  some  of  your  Methodist  preachers 
themselves  dress  in  fashionable  style ; and,  in  air 
and  manner,  enact  the  dandy.’ * 

44  Oh  no,  my  friend,  that  can  not  be ; Methodist 
preachers  know  their  calling  better.  They  are  men 
of  more  sense  than  that,  and  would  not  stoop  so  low 
as  to  disgrace  themselves  and  the  sacred  office  they 
hold  by  inconsistency  of  character.” 

44  Well,  Sir,  if  you  won’t  take  my  word  for  it, 
just  look  at  those  young  preachers  in  the  pulpit 
behind  you.” 

Mr.  Axley  turned  immediately  around,  with 
seeming  surprise,  and  facing  two  or  three  rather 
fashionably-dressed  junior  preachers  seated  in  the 
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rear  of  the  pulpit,  he  Burveyed  each  of  them  from 
he&d  to  foot ; then  turning  to  his  imaginary  collo- 
quist,  replied,  with  much  gravity,  44  If  you  please, 
Sir,  we  will  drop  the  subject.’ * 


The  truth  of  the  story  we  are  about  to  tell  is 
vouched  for  to  us  by  the  correspondent  in  Missouri 
who  sends  it  to  the  Drawer.  It  is  decidedly  a nov- 
elty in  the  way  of  treating  a matrimonial  adven- 
ture, and  the  issue  of  the  affair  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  by  any  imitator  of  the  lawyer  whose  ex- 
periences are  here  recorded.  Our  friend  writes : 

44  Not  a hundred  miles  from  here,  some  six 
months  ago  lived  a fair  widow,  possessed  of  those 
shining  qualities  that  most  dazzle  and  charm  the 
bachelor.  She  was  young,  handsome,  and  very 
wealthy.  Mrs.  Jackson  took  an  Eastern  tour  last 
summer,  and  was  beset  by  many  suitors — ardent 
and  anxious  lovers — among  whom  the  most  perse- 
vering and  devoted  was  a Kentucky  lawyer,  quite 
a promising  man  ; but  so  enamored  did  ho  become 
of  this  fair  widow,  that  he  left  a lucrative  practice 
at  home,  and  followed  her  through  the  entire  route 
of  fashionable  travel.  He  met  her  at  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York ; he  danced  with  her 
at  Saratoga  and  Newport;  and  when  the  season 
was  drawing  to  a close  he  happened  to  be  with  her 
at  Niagara,  and  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  even  at  St. 
Louis,  when  she  was  almost  home.  He  wa9  al- 
ways pleading  professional  business  ns  the  reason 
for  his  excursions  here  and  there ; but  he  managed 
to  plead  his  own  suit  out  of  court  when  courting 
the  widow,  though  he  saw  no  evidence  of  a verdict 
coming  in  his  favor.  At  length  Mrs.  Jackson 
stepped  on  board  the  boat  at  St.  Louis,  to  go  up 
the  Missouri  to  her  own  residence,  when,  to  her 
surprise,  the  indefatigable  advocate  presented  him- 
self, as  fresh  as  a May  morning.  The  widow  ex- 
claimed, as  she  met  him, 

“‘Why,  Mr.  Johns,  I thought  you  were  going 
to  return  to  Louisville?* 

“‘Mrs.  Jackson,  my  dear  madam,’  replied  the 
lawyer, 4 1 am  here  to  renew  the  offer  of  my  hand, 
and  to  beg  your  acceptance.’ 

44  4 Really,  Sir,  I think  I have  been  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  that  you  have  had  no  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  matter.’ 

44  4 But  I hoped,  madam,  that  my  devotion  and 
perseverance  would  be  finally  rewarded — ’ 

44  4 Do  you  mean,  then,’  asked  the  widow,  evi- 
dently softened,  4 that  you  really  had  no  other  bus- 
iness in  going  this  journey  with  me  than  to  prose- 
cute this  suit  ?’ 

44  4 None  in  the  world  but  the  hope  of  winning  you.’ 

44  4 Then  you  shall  be  rewarded,’  she  replied, 
with  a merry  twinkle  in  her  roguish,  beautiful 
eyes,  which  the  lawyer  mistook  for  a sweeter  pas- 
sion ; 4 then,  my  dear  Sir,  you  shall  be  rewarded. 
Tell  me  now,  as  a gentleman,  how  much  money 
have  you  spent  on  this  tour  ?’ 

44  4 Do  you  really  wish  to  know  ?’ 

44  4 Certainly  I do.’ 

44  Mr.  Johns  took  out  his  note-book,  and  soon 
reported  that  he  had  spent  very  nearly  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

44  4 Well,’  said  the  lovely  widow,  4 1 do  not  wish 
any  one  to  lose  by  me,*  extending  her  purse  to  the 
lawyer. 

44  4 Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Jackson  ?’ 

4 4 4 1 mean  what  I say ; take  it,  and  pay  your- 
self for  your  summer’s  work  on  my  account,  and 
let  us  be  quits.’ 


44  And  he  did  take  it;  and  the  widow  had  to  bor- 
row money  to  get  home.  The  widow  was  taken 
all  aback  by  the  lawyer’s  cool  acceptance  of  the 
gold ; but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that 
if  she  would  not  be  his  bride,  she  was  at  least  fair 
gune." 


Over  the  line,  in  Canada,  they  are  quite  as  in- 
quisitive as  their  Yankee  neighbors — probably  the 
south  wind  carries  the  infection  over — and  they  arc 
certainly  more  in  danger  than  the  Jersey  farmers 
would  be  of  yellow  fever  with  the  Quarantine  at 
Sandy  Hook.  Some  years  since,  as  we  learn  by 
letter  from  a Canadian  friend,  the  Receiver-Gen- 
eral was  traveling  on  steamboat  with  considerable 
funds  for  the  Government,  and  for  the  sake  of 
safety  and  privacy  he  epgaged  the  whole  of  the 
ladies’  cabin.  The  passengers  w*ere  all  alive  to 
ascertain  the  reason  of  this  arrangement,  and  es- 
pecially to  know  what  business  the  great  man  could 
have  on  hand  to  require  so  much  room  and  money. 
At  length  one  of  them,  more  bold  than  the  rest, 
ventured  to  introduce  the  subject  as  the  Receiver 
was  walking  the  deck,  and  approaching  him,  asked 
if  he  was  engaged  on  a Government  contract  ? 

44  Yes,”  was  the  gruff  reply. 

44  A very  large  one  ?” 

“Yes,  very  large.” 

44  May  I ask  what  it  is  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Well,  pray  Sir,  what  is  it  ?” 

“Why,  you  see,”  said  the  Receiver-General, 
with  great  seriousness,  44  the  King  of  England  has 
made  a present  to  the  King  of  Siam  of  his  half  of 
take  Ontario,  and  I am  engaged  to  bottle  it  off!” 

No  more  questions  asked. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Shorme,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  wus  stationed  at  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  a few  years  ago,  and  added  to  his  clerical 
duties  the  agency  for  a certain  magazine,  which  it 
is  needless  to  name.  One  Sabbath  day,  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  he  requested  the  congregation  to 
tarry  a few  minutes.  He  then  held  up  the  period- 
ical to  their  gaze,  displayed  its  varied  attractions, 
and  commenced  an  active  canvass  for  subscribers 
on  the  spot.  4 4 The  price,”  he  said,  44  would  be  no 
object,  if  you  had  the  desire  for  knowledge  that  I 
had  when  a young  man.  Why,  my  brethren,  I 
used  to  work  all  night  to  get  money  to  buy  books, 
and  get  up  before  daylight  to  read  them !” 


A reverend  gentleman  in  Missouri,  from  whom 
wo  should  like  to  hear  often,  writes  the  two  inci- 
dents that  follow : 

44  Near  the  city  of  St.  Joseph’s,  a few  years  since, 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  performed  on  a number  of 
females  by  immersion  in  the  river.  As  it  was  win- 
ter, it  was  necessary  to  cut  a hole  in  the  ice ; and 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  attracted  a large  crowd, 
among  whom  were  several  Indians,  who  looked  on 
in  wondering  silence.  They  retired  without  under- 
standing the  nature  or  object  of  the  ceremony  they 
had  seen  ; but  observing  that  all  the  subjects  of  im- 
mersion were  females,  and  getting  a vague  idea  that 
it  was  to  make  them  good,  the  Indians  came  back 
a few  days  afterward,  bringing  their  squaws  with 
them,  and  cutting  another  hole  in  the  ice,  near  tho 
same  place,  immersed  each  and  all  of  them,  in  spits 
of  their  remonstrances,  being  very  sure  if  it  was 
good  for  the  whites,  it  was  quito  as  well  for  the 
reds.” 
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“The  Rev.  Dr.  Bishop,  late  President  of  the 
University  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  once  preaching  in 
a little  school-house  not  far  from  the  college,  on  a 
bitter  cold  day.  A man  who  was  much  the  worse 
for  liquor  opened  the  door  several  times  and  looked 
in,  but  did  not  enter.  The  Doctor’s  attention  was 
at  length  attracted,  and  in  his  Scotch-Irish  way  he 
called  out  to  him, I * *  4 Come  in,  mon ! come  in,  and 
hear  the  Gospel!'  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  the  man  took  a seat  by  the  stove.  The  heat 
fired  up  the  liquor  with  which  he  was  soaked,  and 
he  soon  gave  such  signs  of  drunken  sickness  that 
the  Doctor,  thinking  his  Gospel  was  doing  no  good, 
cried,  4 Turn  him  out ! turn  him  out !'  The  poor 
fellow  was  put  to  the  door,  but  waked  up  just  enough 
to  sputter  out  as  he  went,  4 Such  preaching  as  that 
is  enough  to  make  a dog  sick." 


It  is  calculated  that  the  clergy  cost  the  United 
States  twelve  millions  of  dollars  annually;  the 
criminals,  forty  millions;  the  lawyers,  seventy 
millions ; rum,  two  hundred  millions ! 


The  good  effects  of  flogging  bad  boys  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Great  Britain.  When  he  was  a boy,  the  son  of  a 
plain  farmer,  he  robbed  an  orchard  with  another 
boy,  his  brother.  Their  father  was  fined  for  the 
offense  of  the  boys.  The  little  boys  did  not  mind 
that,  but  their  father  did,  and  he  had  accordingly 
flogged  them  so  severely  that  they  never  once 
thought  of  robbing  orchards  again.  Now,  if  on 
that  occasion,  instead  of  punishing  the  father,  the 
boys  had  been  committed  to  jail,  was  it  likely  that 
little  Johnny  Scott  would  ever  have  sat  on  the 
woolsack  or  administered  laws  for  the  British  Em- 
pire ? Now  the  moral  of  this  story  is,  if  you  wish 
your  boy  to  become  Chief  Justice  or  President,  give 
him  a good  flogging  when  he  steals  apples — or  any 
thing  else. 


Holy  and  beautiful  indeed  is  the  smile  of  fath- 
omless and  perfect  love ! Too  seldom  does  it  live ; 
too  seldom  lighten  heavy  cares  and  earthly  sorrows. 
Too  seldom  docs  it  gladden  burdened  hearts,  and 
give  refreshing  dews  to  thirsty  souls.  Too  seldom, 
indeed,  does  it  have  a birth ; too  often  does  it  soon 
leave  life’s  pathway,  even  if  fairly  bora  and  dear- 
ly w elcomed  there. 

I have  lost  a friend ! Even  while  he  was  court- 
ing, I kept  my  lurid  on  him.  Against  opposition 
on  the  part  of  his  bride  and  her  family,  he  stipu- 
lated bravely  that  I should  be  his  best  man  on  his 
wedding-day.  The  beautiful  woman  grudged  me 
ray  one  small  corner  in  his  heart,  even  at  that  time ; 
but  he  was  true  to  me — he  persisted — and  I^as  the 
first  to  shake  hands  with  him  when  he  was  a mar- 
ried man.  I had  no  suspicion  that  I was  to  lose 
him  from  that  moment.  I only  discovered  the 
truth  when  I went  to  pay  my  first  visit  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  at  their  abode  in  the  country.  I 
found  a beautiful  house,  exquisitely  kept  from  top 
to  bottom ; I found  a hearty  w elcome ; I found  a 
good  dinner  and  an  airy  bedroom ; I found  a pat- 

tern husband  and  a pattern  wife ; the  only  thing  I 
did  not  find  was  my  old  friend.  Something  stood 

up  in  clothes,  shook  hands  with  me,  pressed  wine 
on  me,  called  me  by  my  Christian  name,  and  in- 
quired what  I was  doing  in  my  profession.  It  was 
certainly  something  that  had  a trick  of  looking  very 

much  like  my  former  comrade  and  brother ; some- 


thing that  nobody  in  my  situation  could  have  com- 
plained of  with  the  smallest  reason;  something 
with  all  the  brightness  of  the  old  metal  about  it, 
but  without  the  sterling  old  ring;  something,  in 
short,  which  made  me  take  my  chamber  candle- 
stick early  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival,  and 
say  good-night,  while  the  beautiful  woman  and 
pattern  wife  was  present  with  her  eye  on  that  oc- 
casion ! — the  volume  it  spoke  in  one  glance  of  cruel 
triumph  ! 44  No  more  sacred  secrets  between  you 

two,”  it  said,  brightly.  44  When  you  trust  him  now, 
you  trust  me.  You  may  sacrifice  yourself  for  your 
love  of  him  over  and  over  again  still,  but  he  shall 
make  no  sacrifices  now  for  you,  until  he  has  first 
found  out  how  they  affect  my  convenience  and  my 
pleasure.  Your  place  in  his  heart  now  is  where  I 
choose  it  to  be.  I have  stormed  the  citadel,  and  I 
w ill  bring  children  by-and-by  to  keep  the  ramparts ; 
and  you,  the  faithful  old  soldier  of  former  years — 
you  have  got  your  discharge,  and  may  sit  and  sun 
yourself  at  the  outer  gates.  You  have  been  his 
truest  friend,  but  he  has  another  now,  and  need 
trouble  you  no  longer,  except  in  the  capacity  of 
witness  of  his  happiness.  This,  you  will  observe, 
is  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  recognized  fitness 
of  things ; and  ho  hopes  you  will  see  it,  and  so  do 
I.  And  he  trusts  you  will  sleep  well  under  his 
(and  my)  new  roof— and  so  do  I.  4°^  h®  wishes 
you  good-night — and  so  do  I !” 


SORROW'S  DISCIPLINE. 

Tins  quickened  seed  o’erpowered  the  thorn. 
The  weed,  the  worm,  the  blight : 

While  vigorous  leaf  and  ripening  corn. 
Successive,  cheered  the  sight 

What  gave  so  soon  the  harvest  pride 
To  life's  unfolding  years? 

The  heavenly  husbandman  replied. 

“The  seed  was  steeped\in  tearsl** 


The  late  Governor  M4Nutt,  of  Mississippi,  with 
his  other  remarkable  peculiarities,  was  a monstrous 
eater.  The  fact  we  are  about  to  relate  we  have 
from  an  eye-witness,  and  displays  his  gastronom- 
ical  powers. 

The  Governor  was  on  duty  reviewing  the  troops 
in  the  town  of  Fayette;  and  being  ever  mindful 
of  the  wants  of  the  inner  man,  made  personal  ap- 
plication to  44  mine  hostess”  for  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. Riding  up  to  the  hotel,  he  accosted  a boy : 

44  Little  bov,  I want  to  see  Madame  Truly.” 

44  1 11  call  her,  Sir.” 

Madame  Truly  appeared  before  his  Excellency, 
who  thus  addressed  her : 

44 1 am  Governor  M4Nutt,  madam  ; I expect  tc 
dine  with  you  to-day ; and,  in  addition  to  the  din- 
ner you  arc  preparing,  I want  for  myself  a peck  of 
waffles.” 

44  A peck,  Sir,  did  you  say  ?” 

44  Yes,  madam,  a peck  of  waffles.  I never  eat 
less.” 

44  Jimminetty !”  cried  the  boy,  in  the  back- 
ground, 44  there’s  a man  wants  a peck  of  waffles !” 

And  he  had  them,  and  ate  them,  besides  fish, 
fowl,  flesh,  and  trimmings  to  match  ; and  this  was 
only  an  ordinary  meal  for  that  capacious  Governor. 
What  a respectable  alderman  he  would  have  made  I 


Mr.  Clark,  a gentleman  well  known  for  his 
propensity  to  fun  and  his  inability  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  joke  whenever  the  opportunity  offers, 
was  traveling  by  stage,  a short  time  since,  when 
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be  was  led  to  indulge  himself  on  this  wise.  He 
had  for  his  companions  an  elderly  lady,  a half- 
grown  boy,  and  several  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  fond  of  retailing  stories  of  the  marvelous  order, 
especiall}'  those  that  had  fallen  under  his  own  im- 
mediate observation.  Among  others,  he  related  a 
fact  thtft  has  been  widely  published,  that  a man, 
in  his  vicinity,  was  engaged  in  blasting  rocks; 
that  the  charge  accidentally  exploded,  driving  the 
chisel  up  under  and  through  his  chin  and  head, 
coming  out  at  the  top  of  his  skull,  and  yet  the  man 
got  well. 

The  party  expressed  their  surprise,  as  some  of 
them  had  never  heard  of  it  before,  when  Mr.  Clark 
observed  that  he  had  heard  a case  much  worse  than 
that. 

“ Ah,  what  was  that,  indeed?”  asked  the  man 
who  had  retailed  the  first  story.  < 

44  Why,  a very  respectable  citizen  of  our  town, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  was  firing  a salute,  when 
the  cannon  unfortunately  burst,  blew  both  his  arms 
out  at  the  shoulder  joints,  mashed  his  legs  to  a 
jelly,  and  completely  tore  off  the  one-half  of  his 
head!” 

“And  didn’t  he  die,  Sir?”  exclaimed  the  aston- 
' ished  listener. 

“ Yes,  Sir f To  be  sure  he  did !” 

Ah,  but  the  man  I spoke  of  recovered.” 
^^“And  I told  you,”  replied  Mr.  Clark,  very  in- 
nocently, 44  that  my  case  was  much  worse  than  that  /” 

Mr.  Clark’s  44  case”  w as  pronounced  the  best  as 
well  as  the  icorst  on  all  hands,  and  we  heard  no 
more  incredible  stories  for  the  rest  of  the  ride. 


The  most  remarkable  case  of  gallantry  on  re- 
cord is  related  of  an  Albany  constable,  and  we  only 
regret  that  the  Argus  has  not  given  his  name  in 

full.  That  paper  states  that  Officer  C went 

up  to  Fulton  County  to  arrest  a man  whom  ho 
found  at  home  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
was  shown  into  the  parlor  where  the  three  were 
sitting,  and  while  proceeding  to  make  known  his 
business  to  the  man  of  th<*  house,  the  daughter,  a 
young  woman  of  eighteen,  becoming  greatly  ex- 
cited. exclaimed ; 

44 1 wish  I had  a pistol  to  blow  his  heart  out 
with !” 

The  officer  immediately  drew  from  his  breast- 
pocket his  revolver,  and  handing  it  to  the  young 
Amazon,  said,  in  the  blandest  manner  imaginable : 

44  Miss,  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  accommodate 
you.” 

Whether  she  apprehended  he  had  another  of  the 
same  sort  left  or  not,  she  declined  taking  the  tool, 
and  the  officer  walked  out  with  the  head  of  that 
interesting  family. 

The  Burdell  marriage  and  murder  mystery  will 
not  bo  without  its  good,  mixed,  indeed,  with  a 
mighty  deal  of  evil,  if  it  leads  to  an  improvement 
in  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  country  in  the  mat- 
ter of  matrimony.  Day  after  day,  now  that  the 
public  mind  is  awake  to  the  subject,  a new  case 
turns  up  to  show  the  importance  of  greater  caution 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  authorized  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  though  we  would  hold  even’  inar- 
riage  valid  where  the  parties  acknowledge  them- 
selves man  and  wife  in  the  presence  of  competent 
witnesses. 

A curious  case  is  related  in  private  circles — it 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  print — that  occurred 
last  summer  in  the  experience  of  a distinguished 


t 

city  pastor,  whose  name  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  give.  The  Reverend  Doctor  has  always  insisted 
upon  knowing  the  parties,  or  some  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses,  before  he  would  consent  to  tie  a couple  into 
one  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  But  as  he  was  sit- 
ting in  his  study  in  his  beautiful  rectory,  adjoining 
the  church-yard,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
three  carriages  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  it  sud- 
denly occurred  that  word  had  been  sent  to  him 
that  a party  would  call  at  that  hour  to  be  married. 
He  directed  the  company  to  proceed  to  the  church, 
which  had  been  opened  already,  while  he  would 
come  in  through  the  yard  and  vestry,  and  meet  the 
parties  at  the  altar.  As  he  was  proceeding  he  re- 
membered his  rule,  and  misgivings  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  step  he  was  about  to  take  arose  in  his 
mind.  But  it  seemed  too  late  to  pause ; and,  with 
increasing  doubts,  he  robed  himself,  entered  the 
church,  and  stood  before  the  group.  They  were 
highly  respectable  in  their  appearance,  but  he  knew 
no  one  of  the  parties  or  witnesses.  With  all  the 
solemnity  of  voice  and  manner  he  could  command, 
he  made  the  usual  proclamation : 

44  If  any  person  present  knoweth  reason  why 
these  parties  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  in  mar- 
riage, they  will  now  make  it  known,  or  forever 
hold  their  peace.” 

A dead  silence  reigned  in  the  empty  church,  and 
the  Doctor,  with  trembling,  proceeded  to  the  next 
step  in  the  ceremony.  Addressing  the  man  in  the 
words  of  the  book,  he  said,  with  measured  tones, 
and  an  eye  fixed  piercingly  upon  the  eye  of  the 
man,  as  if  he  would  read  his  inmost  soul : 

44 1 solemnly  charge  you,  Sir,  as  you  shall  an- 
swer it  in  the  great  day  of  judgment,  if  you  know 
any  reason  why  you  may  not  lawfully  marry  this 
woman  that  you  now  make  it  known.” 

44 1 guess  we  had  better  give  it  up,”  very  quietly 
remarked  the  bridegroom. 

44 1 think  so,”  said  the  clergyman. 

“Good-morning,  Sir.” 

44  Good-morning.” 

And  the  Doctor  retired  the  way  he  came,  and 
the  company,  moving  down  the  broad  aisle,  re- 
sumed their  carriages  and  drove  off. 

An  hour  or  two  after,  the  gentleman  who  had 
so  suddenly  abandoned  his  matrimonial  purposes 
waited  upon  the  pastor,  and  said  that  nn  apology 
was  certainly  due  to  him,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  singular  circumstance.  44  The  fact  is.”  said 
he,  “ her  husband  has  been  in  Europe  th^se  jive  years, 
and  I don't  believe  he  will  ever  turn  up  P' 

That  was  the  whole  story.  Without  any  evi- 
dence that  her  husband  was  dead,  and  without 
waiting  the  legal  time — six  years — when  willful 
desertion  would  entitle  her  to  separation,  the  wo- 
man was  read}'  to  run  the  risk  of  a second  marriage, 
and  would  have  been  remarried  in  two  minutes  if 
the  heart  of  the  bridegroom  had  not  failed  him  ifi 
the  nick  of  time. 


By  one  of  those  odd  associations  of  ideas  not 
easily  recognized  or  explained,  the  story  just  told 
reminds  us  of  an  instance  of  Dutch  justice  in  Lan- 
singbuig,  in  this  State.  Ilans  Von  Blundur  is  a 
magistrate  of  Rensselaer  County,  in  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Lansingburg  is  located,  a few  miles  above 
Troy,  on  the  borders  of  the  Hudson  River.  Two 
of  the  burghers — Dutchmen,  doubtless,  but  more 
like  Irishmen  in  this  matter — went  over  the  river 
to  the  village  of  Cohoes,  where  the  factories  and 
waterfalls  keep  up  an  everlasting  roar  and  clatter, 
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and  there  these  two  worthies  drank  so  little  water 
with  so  much  whisky  in  it  that  they  fell  into  a 
tight,  and  bruised  each  other’s  mugs  as  men  in 
their  cups  are  apt  to  do.  They  got  home,  where 
they  got  sober,  both  swearing  vengeance,  but  afraid 
to  enter  a complaint,  as  one  was  quite  as  likely  to 
suffer  the  consequences  as  the  other.  But  Hans 
Yon  Blundur  heard  of  it.  They  lived  near  to  the 
residence  of  this  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  he  sent 
a constable  to  bring  them  both  into  his  presence. 
They  employed  Mr.  Harvey,  a distinguished  law- 
yer of  Troy,  to  defend  them,  for  they  were  now 
both  on  one  side ; and  the  gentleman  of  the  law 
very  plainly  told  the  man  of  justice  that  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  as  the  fight  occurred  in 
another  county.  Whereat  the  Justice  was  very 
indignant,  and  using  those  forms  of  expression  con- 
sidered profane  in  every  other  language  but  that  in 
which  the  greatest  cities  have  a profane  and  omin- 
ous termination,  he  demanded, 

44  Haven’t  I a right  to  settle  my  neighbors’  quar- 
rels when  they  go  over  the  river,  get  drunk,  and 
break  von  anodcr’s  heads  ? What  for  am  I a Just- 
ass  of  Pecue,  Sir  ? I fine  them  five  dollars  apiece, 
and  to  go  to  jail  till  they  pay  their  fines,  Sir;  and 
you  go  to  Troy,  Sir,  and  don’t  come  here  again  to 
tell  me  what  for  I am  to  do  with  my  neighbors 
when  they  get  to  fight,  and  I a Justass  of  Peace.” 

To  jail  they  went,  and  the  discomfited  lawyer 
went  back  to  Troy,  brought  a suit  against  the 
Dutch  Justice  for  false  imprisonment,  and  when 
the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  against  him  of  $250 
damages,  it  just  began  to  get  through  his  hair  that 
his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  Rensselaer  Coun- 
ty, and  then  he  swore  a big  oath  that  hereafter  he 
would  mind  his  own  business,  and  let  all  the  people 
in  the  adjoining  counties  settle  their  own  fights  in 
their  own  way. 

He  kept  his  promise.  For  it  happened  that  a 
few  months  afterward  a couple  from  Albany,  with 
a sleigh-load  of  friends,  came  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  wishing  to  got  married  before  they 
returned,  sent  over  from  the  tavern  where  they 
stopped  and  called  the  Justice  out  of  his  bed,  and 
dragged  him  over  to  t-lio  public-house,  where  he 
was  w’anted  in  great  haste.  lie  never  hurried  for 
any  body,  and  now  he  was  sleepy,  cold,  and  cross  ; 
and  very  greatly  against. his  will,  but  impelled  by 
a sense  of  duty  to  his  country  and  high  office,  he 
went  to  the  tavern  to  see  what  wras  the  row,  pre- 
suming that  some  breach  of  the  peace  had  been 
committed.  When  he  found  that  his  services  wTere 
required  to  marry  a couple,  he  demanded  at  once 
from  wrhat  pluce  they  came,  and  learning  they  were 
from  Albany,  be  refused  to  proceed  with  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  uNo,  no,”  said  he;  “it  has  been  de- 
cided that  I have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  people  in 
Albany  County,  and  you  can  just  go  back  where 
%ou  came  from  and  get  married,  and  I will  just  go 
back  to  mine  bcd.J’ 

And  so  he  did,  and  so  they  did.  If  our  minis- 
ters and  magistrates  were  as  particular  about  their 
jurisdiction  as  the  Dutch  justice  since  he  was  fined, 
the  Burdells  and  Boker3  wrould  have  to  go  further 
for  union-makers. 


WnEN  Will  Shnkspeare  ami  Ben  Jonson  fought 
iq  loving  rivalry  the  battle  of  the  classic  and  ro- 
mantic schools,  the  world,  looking  on  delightedly, 
said,  “ It  is  the  Age  of  the  Drama.” 

When  Swift  hurled  unclean  satires  at  those  who 
refused  him  fat  benefices,  and  Voltaire  taught  that 


Holy  Writ  was  a meet  study  for  Judnua  Apella, 
they  said,  44  It  is  the  Age  of  Humor.” 

When  stalwart,  gray-whiskered  men  sauntered 
along  44  untrodden  ways”  by  the  Cumberland 
Lakes,  and  wrote  such  balderdash  as  this : 

M She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 0 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oA, 

The  difference  to  mol" 

the  astonished  world  muttered,  41  It  is  the  Age  of 
Poetry.” 

A few  wits  make  the  age ; and  it  sometimes  leaks 
out,  after  they  are  dead  and  gone,  that  it  took  but 
little  wit  to  make  it. 


ANCIENT  SPANISH  LYRIC. 

Sixes,  for  kissing  thee,  Minguillo, 
My  mother  scolds  me  all  the  day, 

Let  me  have  it  quickly,  darling, 

Give  me  back  my  kiss,  I pray. 

If  we  have  done  aught  amiss, 

Let’s  undo  It  while  we  may; 

Qniokiy,  give  me  back  my  kiss, 

That  she  may  have  naught  to  say. 

Do— aho  makes  so  great  a bother, 
Chides  so  sharply,  looks  so  grave— 

Do,  my  love,  to  please  my  mother. 
Give  mo  back  the  kiss  I gave. 

Out  upon  you,  false  Minguillo  t 
One  you  give,  but  two  you  take ; 

Give  me  back  the  one,  my  darling, 
Give  it  for  my  mother’s  Bake. 


Tiie  wits  in  all  ages  have  tried  their  hands 
upon  the  poor  wives,  as  if  they  were  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  trouble  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the 
next.  Coleridge  says : 

Sly  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job’s  constancy  and  patience; 

He  took  his  honors,  took  hia  health, 

He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth ; 

Ills  camels,  horses,  asses,  cows — 

Still  the  sly  devil  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 

And  likes  to  disappoint  the  devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 
Two-fold  of  all  Job  had  before ; 

His  children,  camels,  asses,  cow^ — 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse. 

Another  wag  of  a poet  has  made  this  version  of 
t he  same  job : 

The  devil  engaged  with  Job’s  patience  to  battle, 

Tooth  and  nail  strove  to  worry  him  out  of  his  life : 

He  robb’d  him  of  children,  slaves,  houses,  and  cattle. 
But,  mark  me,  he  ne’er  thought  of  taking  his  wife. 

Bnt  Heaven  at  length  Job’s  forbearance  rewards; 

At  length  double  wealth,  double  honor  arrives; 

lie  doubles  his  children,  slaves,  houses,  and  herds, 

But  we  don’t  bear  a word  of  a couple  of  wives. 

On  the  other  hand,  ns  the  preacher  would  say, 
the  house  of  a man  happily  married  is  a paradise. 
He  never  leaves  it  without  regret,  never  returns 
to  it  but  with  gladness.  The  friend  of  his  soul, 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  welcomes  his  approach  with 
a smile  and  a word  that  send  joy  to  his  heart ; and 
the  longer  he  lingers  in  the  atmosphere  of  her  love, 
the  more  he  desires  to  dwell  there  forever. 

Aud  vice  vtrsa.  At  the  Holland  House  the  con- 
versation turned  on  first  love.  Toni  Moore  com- 
pared it  to  a potato,  because  “it  shoots  from  the 
eyes.”  That  was  Irish,  and  good-natured.  44  Or 
rather,”  exclaimed  the  cynical  Byron,  44  because 
it  becomes  leas  by  paring 
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Meets  Policeman  bv  Accident 


Jvdiceman  AU^etJ*- him  id being  a t&rKd'ftr 


Mr.  Pipes  knows  better. — Policeman  accoinpume< 
him  Home. 


ory.— Policeman  rcsissured. — Thinks 
he  w ent  to  wrong  House. 


Kings. — Recognized  by  Bridget,  w bo  ieU  him  in. 
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Bit  o die,  51  Canal  Street , New  York , drawn  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 
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Figcdds  1,  2,  and  3.— Biuual  Toiler  Yocnu  Lady's  Olt-1>uoh  CusTr>ir,  and  GikL’$  Deess. 
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IGDRK 1 


Brihai.  Toilkt, — 

X!  The  dress  is  of  white  glac&, 
decollcJfify  with  plain  corsage  and 
pointed  boddice.  The  sleeves  are 
puffed,  are  short,  and  match  the 
»kirt  in  style.  A second  jupe  of 
tulle  illusion  covers  the  taffeta; 
for  about  one- third  of  its  depth  it 
is  festooned  by  broad  bands  of  the 
glae£,  each  of  which,  as  also  the 
central  portion  of  the  festoons,  are 
graced  by  alternate  clusters  of 
white  moss-rose  buds,  orange-flow- 
ers, and  lilies  of  the  valley.  A 
deep  fall  of  Brussels  lace  trims  the 
top  of  the  corsage,  the  sleeves,  and 
the  waist.  The  vail  is  of  tulle  il- 
lusion; the  coiffure  is  at  pleasure,  1 

with  a wreath  of  orange-blossoms  A 

and  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  brace-  -M 

lets  are  of  pearl,  Jffij 

KfCFRR  2.— This  very  pretty 
Oi;t-door  Dues*  for  a Young  JjKm 

Lady,  is  composed  of  tarletan, 
with  a mnezoH  of  black  tulle  gath- 
©red  upon  black  satin  bands,  and 
edged  with  double  lace.  The 
sleeves  are  large  and  puffed,  and 
are  caught  up  with  a r.<rvd  of 
black  satin  ribbon.  The  hat  is 
of  fancy  straw. 

The  Girl’s  Dnnss  (Figure  8)  / 

consists  of  a lace  baxqw,  with  pink  . 
transparent  through  the  bond-  -Y. 
bn  fa.  The  skirt,  which  is  flounced,  *;  ;> 
is  of  organdie.  Upon  the  head  is  \ 5 

•i  straw  fiat,  trimmed  with  flow-  ^ lK 
era,  mid  having  a fall  nf  lore.  n 

Ftnnicrc  4 is  a Shawl  of  black  m 
French  lace,  and  is  a remarkably  f :W 
pretty  article  of  Gte  kind.  The 
embellishments  of  costumes  for 
the  open  air  constitute  almost  tbo 
only  novelties  which  we  have  ob- 
served ; there  lx?ing  nothing  par- 
ticularly tie\v  in  fanhion  and  eon- 
d ruction. 

The  Ukrthe  (Figure  5)  is  adapted  to  be  worn 
with  a low-necked  dress.  It  is  of  gosstijrher  lace, 
with  r?Jc/«*s  which  form  the  tiorder ; the  whole  he- 


Figcrk  4. — Lace  Shawl 


ing  edged  with  lace.  Rows  of  pi  le  blue  or  white 
satin  adorn  the  sleeve*  and  the  waist.  The  centre 
may  be  graced  by  a neat  l«ouquet. 
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THE  CARIB  SETTLEMENTS. 

HAVING  sent  Manuel  to  TaJiun  with  a note 
to  the  Carih  chief  to  order  a boat  for  us, 
and  receiving  a satisfactory  reply,  wo  com- 
menced packing  our  luggage,  which  consisted 
of  two  large  mosquito  nets.  Having  finished 
this  laborious  task  we  retired  to  our  hammocks 
to  get  a good  sleep,  that  we  might  he  fresh  for 
the  start  in  the  morning,  as  we  were  to  he  off 
by  daylight  to  get  the  favorable  land-breeze. 

• We  were  aroused  in  ample  time  by  the  Curib 
boys,  and  our  party  being  joined  by  the  Doctor, 
whose  portly,  jolly  body  is  well  known  through 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  we  left  our 
quarters  for  the  beach,  where,  in  absence  of 
docks,  we  were  44  backed’1  to  our  boat.  I can’t 


say  that  the  addition  of  the  “ Doc.”  to  our  par- 
ty was  in  the  remotest  degree  desirable,  as  he 
weighed  nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  and  our 
“dory,"  or  “dug-out,”  was  not  so  large  as  many 
I have  seen  used  to  carry  much  smaller  loads  ; 
besides,  we  now  numbered,  all  told,  passengers 
and  crew,  seven  mortals.  Seven  ! mysterious 
number!  Shades  of  the  departed  astrologers 
and  Grand  Street  wizards!  was  it.  safe  to  start 
in  face  of  these  auspices? 

I think  it  wus  unlucky,  and  it  proved  so  on  the 
start ; for  in  dumping  the  u Doc.”  into  the  boat, 
which  operation  required  the  united  strength  of 
two  Cnribs,  ho  dipped  the  boat  and  half  filled 
her  with  water!  They  were  obliged  to  reland 
him  and  bail  her  ont. 


Entered  according:  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  th«  year  1S5T,  by  llarper  end  Brother*,  in  tho  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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IttSrited,  WeipitleittUe  poo*  Mipw's  mod- 
esty,  *ad  rca%  wishing  aim  with  us  la  purpres- 


ON  TB7*  TAT 


THE  CARfB  SmLEMfENTS 


•are  '.Mkiffktyw  tvix  * inr&»HiXiut. 


mt  plight,  one  of  u*  wmn  ^ hifib  took  him  by 
(has  n&cbL  m&  g*vW  Tiiwi  ah  ard&ut  welcome,  11  u 

tame  without  hesitatiDB)  Hrtd  to-  efijoyod  h)$ 
Company.  «H0Aiin«tyr 

Otte.Crf  the  f!arib»  soon  fisMd  *:p  out  ^oo&? 

the  obi  Wujs  4£kjug  f®  ta<% 

when  we  set  him  against  a tree  in  ih>2  wind,  he 
commenced  fringing;  &«  if  nothing  had  occurred 
out  of  his  usual  line.  But  then  he  had  no  ba- 
bies to  feed ; why  shouldo-t  he-  be  jolly  when 
he  found  himself  aafe  on  terra  jinnaf  But  be 
was  too  merry  for  the  feat  of  the  party,  and  the 
rascal  instead  of  confining  his  mem  ment  ip  old 
familiar  tunes  that  might  have  touched  a chord 
in  our  memories  and  enlivened  ug  too,  launched 
Off  into  a lot  of  wild,  ejetempore  mhme,  quite 
*»g2gedtivt  &t a storm.  The  Gatfbs  were  greatly, 
alarmed  at  this,  ami  we  hail  some  difficulty  in 
oxplainiiig  fothem  tfoti  it  was  altogether  on  the 
Moltm  ymneipitf*  arid  that  it  cncid  uotta&v  a& 
ihej  sapposed. 

The  tan  wavt  c&me  out  to  look  at  ns,  the 
si*mu  dmd/Aw&yy  and  wc  made  dofcbos-bursesi 
&f  QXif&Xrjt*  u*  dry  garmemtirin. 


roasted,  . - Dv!*V':CV;  V-  V'~'r./ 

Those  Khn  of  tb&  aij^ur.- 
would  do  yall.te.  S7i$fe  <^F  the  C am<t&+ 

Before  we  had  iliitehcd  biir  meal  the  Catibs 
told  ns  npt>^«yghlhgf  and,  as  we. 

knew  them  foi»u  good  barumoi&rs,  their  ©liviee 
ww  hooded.  We  g#  four  stout  atickit,  and 
planted  them  fimdy  In  the  Mud,  tigging  the 
sad  over  them  uf&f  fasten- 

ing the  shaot-rojies  lb  heavy  lm*hee  In  the  ditec- 
tion  of  .the.  storm,  to  ;r#foyeut  thu  rent's  tnaWng 
awayy  a£  this  mixhap  would  ea use  ns  to  *Cftd 
under  bare- pole*  for  a timfe,  which  pleasant  lit- 
tle amusement  we  very  naturally  objected  to. 

I kne  w well  whnt  it  was,  having  be is$  Wreek- 
<id  cm  the  Yucatan  coast  only  six  weeks  previous 
to  out; present  adventure,  There  t war  knocked 
about  among  the  reeft  for  twelve  dayifpAlc^ping, 
& ia  vhitken — eleven  of  us  in  u fimal! 

While  there,  we  dined  sumptuously  on  «x»c#>&- 


{yf4:  wVr$'  stacked  Whh  what  somebody  calls 
unger f but  u o fort u natel y had  nuehmg 
to  season  itK£?iv?frlt;h^;  A! t xxa t biscuit  Was  Wet/ 
sugar  and  ''coffee- ditb,  Th^  Ctmh»  took  their 
speari  and  soon  brought  us  a fine  barracuda, 
bd*  bed  luiti!  H—  and  ?»y*df  had  damaged 
#o?  boot?  while  chasing  a flat-fish,  which  w©  were 
green  enough  to  think  we  Conld  catch-  U't 
dsdjgct  a ftonpta  of  cmw-fiah,  but  k»gt  iheyofo  of 
ouo  of  our  h out*  against  a projecting  rock  hid~ 
dea  below  the  Aur&ce  of  the  waleh  J ' - ; : • 


harpers  new  monthly  magazine. 


unt^watef^wben  we  cohld  get  the  nuts  ; when 
we  wddn'Vwe  {<  jeheweti  itJte  cud  of  sweet  cpd 
fetter .feiWr,:*!  .att4  thought  of  the  g<j^ti  dinner^ 
we  hod  ha4  atlmme&t  iZvh&ovlm*^  Florettee^ 
end  oth<k  beoefrtetdraofhuft^  men  with  mm>- 
«jr  ft* their  jKK&ete*  We  ih^ttghfc  nutnennis 
"frioa*  with  telefjy"  u foa/ft**  with  * Afii  imp’s 
tiienj  might  he  tiooti^b- 
ia^  TORUnmnt^  established  All  along  the bdo&at. 

Bat  I atn  ioVgetilitg  onr  preaeri t;  flight  For  my 
p*$t  misfortune.  The  #tofm  came  with  a r£^ 
uto  tropical  rain,  but  otifc  sail  /AcU^i  nohi^  m 
f«Ti>tecVing  ns  from  its fury.  After  a &hort  t&ne. 
the  tain  Abated,  and  tho  inn  again  apf*:&md  in 
all  his  glory,  W e wene  fully  requited  ior  out 
accident 'by  ihe  appearance  of  a xno&vropdftrfii! 
atmospheric  phenomena.  Awiy,  la  tha>  north, 
rose  an  enorinnur  watetvspoat,  oyer  which  wet e 
two  magnificent  rainbows!  The  water-sj«etifc 
rose  to  the  clouds,  the  minbetwg  forming  g pet- 


beach,  waiting  to  receive  us,  ft  £ae-looking 

Spa  wish  .girl..  _ \ / / ' / ’ **u  '/ ‘ i •' 


We  nhouted  ,cA4fa*s  vn '-aktidP  to  her,  long 
before  she  could,  by-  any  poMhle  ct^m<trueth)» 
of  the  laws  of  sound,  iiedematui  oar  Atfectioti- 
ale  addresses*  I fed  forgot uen  that  wo  were 
married  men;  bat  no  matter— -we  were  & way 
from  home,  on  a »k*t£hing  expedition,  and  tAi* 
wo*  very  jnnch  in  our  line.  There  was  **me?  at 
lea  so,  we  thought,  who  could  appreekte  out 
sOftti?nenlal  (all  Spanish  songs  are  sew* 

tifAcntal),  arid  knew  something  of  rhe  agree- 
able little  eoartciies  of  dnlued  Ijfc  that  one 
umfersrapdft  m fully  when  he  gees  it  Cmursttrcd ' 
with  nature,  mtfe  and  rough.  When  we  hmd* 
ed  we  found  her  pretty  and  inteUigent—iwo 
great  derjdemta  for  a i 1 notebook  i&otoh r*~~  so 
we  itniacdifttely  prew$ntod  -fltijrsdvtja,  ihtrodu.^ 
log  each  nt  he xl 

. ' I thought  (Ixsirtg  the  Instt-looking)  that  I.  hod 
made  an  impressioit  a but  wh^n  she . turned  her 
Jovrdy  black  £ye*  upon  my  camimmons  with 
such  winning  HimileH.  it  wag  nil  oVot*  with  imv- 
my  beaH  went  hack  it)  Its  i>roj»ef  pines  ixnme- 
{[miAy.  BHlV  A ftked  ° JtfftiTjtft?’ 

The  Cntfb  language  is  Uaivh,  tr  mur-t  be — 
fbf  one  of  them*  Tmticiog  the  glawces  I il mew 
Toward  thtf,  individual  who  had  robbed  me  of 
trvy  (I  believe  that  h the  n.sual  ss'oda  of 

^ypre-svVrig /it).'  he  remarkcAl.  ^.:§he  was  a good  . 
wnnif  for  such  a m^scri?  as  xwvsclf}  v Thfit 
sent  Tom  Moore  uiul  hb  poetry  rnit  of  my  bead 
; directly,  and  T Ue^nr.  t6  think  I had  got  into 
some  saw-filing 


feet  half-circle  Wiver  ib  . /"■ 

The  intsoc  r«i al>0W  was  hoaufifulrr  enfer^} . 


while  this  otilcty  or  raticctod  uenr^wa^ 
iant,  though  almost  gs  gorgi^W^  i think  tilts 
& sight  seldom  ah«iti  «rhn  by  old  ^a-captaio^ 
who,  bytht-wuy,  a hr  ay*  wltutiAscd  tiio^e 

xronderfui.  sights  at  sha,  wbllo  wo  ware  gnring 
at  it  with  wonder  and  delight  from  our  Ikd4ti~ 
ion,  Crasoc-liko  position-. 

In  an  hour  morfo  w'o  were  ih  the  town  of 
Tnliaa,  HmitInTfWS  neron  niOes  east  of  Omna, 
trhu^  With  the  ^nlenu?ttf  of  Seinegnitm  was 
the  ilbjdot  of  our.yihlt  Wts  h«d  expected  to  find 
rwHtdng  hul  dat4c-<^i|);red  C^nhs  at  this  place, 
yt>d  sitw  most  jot'fhtly  surprised  to  see  on  the 


line,  the  boys  tak.tr>"  o;ir  )tbrg-»f*c.4  and  marched 


in 


a*»!i*«’v>i’'  or  nrc 


*~e. 

; 
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courtesy  demanded — and  it  was  a great  length 
of  time — they  broke  into  another  wild  Carib 
song,  that  made  me  instinctively  feel  for  my 
scalp*  Having  assured  myself  *twas  all  right, 
and  that  my  friends  were  equally  fortunate,  I 
really  enjoyed  the  oddity  of  the  affair. 

I am  told  their  dancing  is  a perfect  counter- 
part of  similar  proceedings  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  from  whence  they  originally  came. 
They  placed  the  music  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  arranged  themselves  around  it,  and  com- 
menced a series  of  movements  of  the  body, 
throwing  in  frequent  twists  and  jerks  by  way  of 
embellishment. 

Between  the  dances  we  gave  them  some  reg- 
ular “ Clem  Johnson”  negro  songs,  and  the  tor- 
rents of  applause  that  fallowed  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  most  renowned  len- 


to the  house  of  the  41  King  oT  the  Cannibal  Isl- 
ands.” They  soon  swung  our  hammocks,  in 
which  we  seated  ourselves,  while  they  busied 
themselves  preparing  coffee. 

It  was  now  near  night,  and  we  were  settling 
ourselves  for  a sleep  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
when  the  “ King”  made  his  appearance  and  said 
the  hoys  were  getting  up  a u tango,”  in  honor 
of  our  arrival,  if  we  were  not  too  tired  to  attend. 

We  belied  our  feelings  most  woefully  by  stat- 
ing, as  many  an  exhausted,  inebriated  individ- 
ual has  remarketl  before  us,  that  “ we  never  felt 
better,”  So  the  “tango”  was  gotten  up,  and 
after  finishing  our  supper,  astonishing  the  na- 
tives at  the  same  time  by  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance, one  by  one,  of  the  many  chickens  and 
fish  supplied  for  our  meal,  we  repaired  to  the 
hut  in  which  the  dance  was  to  take  place. 

Our  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festivities.  Such  another  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Terpsiehorean  art  I never  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing.  Their  instruments  con- 
sisted of  a couple  of  drums  made  of  hollow  logs 
with  hide  stretched  over  one  end,  and  a Boston 
tin  cracker-box,  on  which  instruments  a sort  of 
running  accompaniment  was  beaten  with  their 
hands.  Wild  songs  were  chanted  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dance,  one  of  which,  more  moderate 
than  the  rest,  and  in  English,  was  shouted  for  our 
benefit.  It  was  repeated  so  often  that  it  became 
traced  on  my  memory.  It  ran  in  this  way  t 

FI,  ft,  yt  f money  no  dare, 

Soger  Uke  him,  money  so  gone  l 

After  repeating  this  as  often  as  they  thought 


or,  and  would  have  furnished  lots  of  items  for 
the  penny-a-liners.  II — — gave  them  the  Juba 
dance,  which,  being  more  in  their  line,  they  ap- 
preciated to  its  fullest  extent,  and  it  convinced 
them  that  the  Yankees  could  do  every  thing. 
They  were  very  temperate  regarding  liquor — 
but  few  of  them  drinking  it,  and  many  of  them 
not  even  coffee. 

We  retired  that  night  perfectly  satisfied  with 
our  day’s  adventures.  One  peculiar  feature  of 
this  place  I must  not  forget  to  mention.  The 
mosquitoes,  although  they  are  very  numerous 
and  blood-thirsty  during  the  day,  never  prowl 
around  tho  houses  at  night ! Whether  they  arc 
off  on  a tango  spree  of  their  own,  or  asleep,  I 
can’t  say ; but  I know  they  did  not  molest  us 
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that  night,  though  we  slept  with.  ; l'-;l 
out  the  nets*  wh  ich  we  had  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  preserve. 

this  favorable  indulgence 
on  their  part,  I commend  them 
to  the  consideration  and  ttdmi  re- 
turn  of  the  mosquito-bitten  com- 
rmutity  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  end 
toofc  coffee  at  the  doOr,  receiv-  ^ 
ihg  the  ihvigc^mdftg  see  br^eze  ^ 
filtered  through  the  branches  of  'MM 
the  riKroa-hut,  which  were  wav*. 
ing  before  the  door,  tmteipaj  w»*b  tw \ 
hi  rd».  We  sat  upon  tiivj  old  ®L 
: ^ Stocks,  *'  and  drank  in  nature's 
•beauty  ro  'rejileijph,'  ' . 

At  broHkf/wtt  ^*0  hud  my  fa- 

wrrjte  tf^hj  €tS c^jL  and 

fr&sh  cns^vft  brotuh  which  I v 
mil  speak  shun!/.  Aftctrtfcfe 

H— - drevt  a porttftH  of  the  King,  which  he  j limpid  stream 
admimd  very  hhifchi hhd  to  bmt>  gtdnOd ;[  b*i 

from  it  a mvta  i nil  conception  of  his  own  per**  wen?  posHtvely  apleuduL 
sonal  charms.  After  paddling  S short  distance  we  dragged 

After  we  hud  sufficiently  ustouwhed  them  the  canoe  on  shore,  tho  water  being  too  *hal- 
wtfch  » display, of  talent  perfectly  new  to  thoni,  i low  to  allow  us  to  proceed  further  with  it j so 
we  started  up  tho  Tuliurj  Brvct  for  skeudw*  t*e.  continued  out  jimrocy  m foot-,,  detailing  a 
having  heard  it  was  rather  hue.  Vjr.fi  found  couple  of  Caribs  to  itWfcv*os  acioss  ihe  stream 
the  stream  tip  bo  of  surpassing  bewity.  Every  when  our  fancy  should  lead  ha  oq  the  <' other 
hundred  fori  wsta  picture  iit  itself  it  was  side  of  Jordan  -;M  hod  i ciuj  o-vsh^f  you  they  bad 
Iwiftiifirxd  beyond  desmpdon^f^fi^tly3Kd>llri\ot  plenty  of  cxctolso. 

EnorniOuB  wild  fig-tree^  the  cocoa-nut  apd  plao-  Uoyr  they  growled  when  the  Doctor  mount- 
tain  lined  Us  banks,  with  the  b*i!Har*h  lively*  ed  1 W*  posht  vely  were  mm  with  laughter, 
colored  orange or Btf eet lemon ercepi ng  m among  j One  iinie  spot  took  our  fancy  wonderfully, 

the  opening*,  j A gigantic  wild  %-frec  had  located  himself  on 

Occas hmaiiyyre  saw  a plantain  field  point  of  land  around  which  the  scenery  was 

nig-  to  the  water's  edge,  the  broad:  flat  leaver,  perfectly  enchanting,  Trout  oho  branch  of  the 
ef  the  trees  dipping  the msel v es  gmeef ully  in  tlj c freo  a larg'd  fami ly  of  ^yelfow  tsuis^  had  built 
/ : ..»* \V\ ^!-vvn4  their  hanging  neat*.  ^j*bird  **  about  the 

«Sze  #f;  a hawk/  wnh  e i*$"  like  the 

; ' ; ; swallow.  Jm  b^idy Is  bUcK  hleBdittg  into  brown.' 

| the  brown  into  ah  rodioh  rods  end  ilie  red  Into 
5 ’ a brilliaok  y^d^  on  ihe  t&?l/  not  uhjike.  ih|? 

! dazzling  gold  of  ih#  prbile  at  home, 

mot  being  well  posted  m omiihology,  I 
j gJvU  3?a  sdepfifle  name;  but  .1  h*va  uo  doubt 
J many  of  youjr  ^ders  know  the  bird  as  well  by 

jt&f  udfe^tAbd  ^v^^^didh  rabbiis, 

| *£$$£&  Are  Uurlecitmridu  rabbits 

j at  home-  Furuiing  tie  Euphrates  through 
tha  Garden  of  jEdap,  wn  rea^heit  the  Camino 
i Huai  to  Conmyugua/  ^ scene  bArst 

«iwn  us.  iujuttd  by 

the  e^losion  ^e*A>epl  ^IUf  lK*llciK  anti 

dor  party  ti  we  paid  thirty -seven  and  a 

ife  tried  to  mah«  an  limngement 
with  board  n*  in  town  at;  th«  same  miu, 

bttlt  rt  Woiildh^  do.  Tiler  w*«r©  not  ic  the 
busthoag,  though  they  did  sometimes  cra- 
tfiTtain  hungry  wretches  like  omv^lvcs.  Wo 


wiui  yiu-riusft. 


Every  fowl y knw*  they  are  jac^ 
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larger  dory,  and  embarked  for  the  lotm  of  Seine**  of  this  article— im  portan  t,  at  least  in  the  man- 
guita  and  Puerto  Cabetlo  lagoon*  hut  went  no  ufacture  of  the  C.arib  u staff  of  life.,” 
farther  thim  the  town,  as  a shower  o&me  upon  The  pulp  falU  into  a large  wooden  receiving 
ns.  tray ,.  from  whence  it  ss  taken  by  the  women, 

Seinegmta  is  not  so  pre%  u placo  a*  Tul&iu,  *nd  punched  and  pummded  in  m.  amnrref  that 
but  13  much  larger*  and  has  more  of  the  appear-  reminded  me  of  the  times  when  I used  to  look 
acive  of  a regular  town,  Thera  won?  a great  through  the  windows  of  the  bakor*’ nt 
number  of  women  to  be  seen,  and  but  few  mea,  home,  and  see  the  mod  mating  bread ...and 
The  great  disparity  ip  numbers  struck  me,  but  cakes,  and  resolved  when  1 grew  up  to  bo  no* 
it  was  explained  hf  the*,  ninti  beiiig;  oliF  on  the  thing  but  a baker,  that  I might  daily  gorge  roy- 
mahogany  wo/ks,  where  they  retnahi  by  eon-  self  with  the  sweet  things  that were so  tempt- 
tract  for  from  three  to  twelve  months,  m fcWy  ingly  .exposed  in  the  nicely-arranged  windows, . 
may  agree.  During  this  tir/ifc  they  ncm  see  After  it  is  pounded  until  it  Weotnes  Mtv  it  w 
their  wives,  and  when  they  do  return  they  kneaded  into  dough,  aud  formed  into  cakes, 
hart?  a “ big  drank'*  to  commemorate  the  about  two  and  a half  feet  in  diameter,  and  one- 

event.  . i.J;::.v->sct-vV\  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  baked  upon  large 

The  cassava  bread,  of  which  I spoke  before,  ^ an  hen  pla  tes.  When  baked,  k ts  of  a soft, 
is  made  from  the  rent  of  the  cassava  bush,  or  crispy  nature,  #rtd ^ of  R cream  eulor. 
tjicaj-  ns  it  1$  culled  by  the  Caribs,  It  grows  Another  portion  of  thp.  cassava  palp  is  placed 
wild,  and  in  gr*M%t  profuebm,  in  the  vicinity  of  m tlm  i*jp pf  -iW'^ppHiH^igi-'iealiod  a euk£tffy  Oi 
Puerto  Cahello,  The  root  is  hard,  unpakm-  snake,  which,  bv~tho~wayy  H resembles,  h i* 
Tile,  and  wit  tut!  extronaidy  poisonous,  if  eaten  m eloscly  -plaited  split  eane,fonOiOg  n hollow 
Hr  erode  si nt$.  body,  i wt-1  re  tevt  long,  by  ten  W W«  in  diameter. 

Their  mode  of  preparing  \t  is  various.  The  Attached  to  the  lower  end  teVitouMnck,  upon 

root  is  Wiled  In  water  Until  *W  outer  dark  wAhdt  sit  some  half  dosec  of  the  prettiest  dffr7 

rough  doaHtig toamo.  v >*’-•.  r\\  --V  V M ••  ^00* 

not  unlike  the  'skin  of  a boded  Wet-.'  The  Knit,  They  rtso,  and  throwing  their  bodies*  upon  the 
thus  roiievod  of  its  clothing,  is  of  at  pure  white  pole,  elongate  ike  by  their  weight,  which 

color,  and  while  warm  k *rwisp©dv>  nifcMi  pulp;  .the  £cmie*u*,  m-m  which  .-flows'  the 

ou  large  Wooden  grate**,  not  ouVike  the  eld-  cassava  juice,  which  k Wtled,  uud^wUh- the  ad- 
fashioned  Washboard  of  my  childhood  days.  If  dUido  of  epieea  and  chilli*,  forms  & delicious 
tii  ere  are  any  of  four  readers  who  are  ignorant  *unm  fat  the  bread,  and  is  used  in  placA  nf 
of  the  fonn  of  this  household  .utensil,  I refer  batter*  To  mo  it  b extremely  pa iatabic;  hoi 
dtam  to  their  grandriiothers  ^r  an  explanation  H — — ^11  htivc  nothing  to  doi  With  it,  vowing 
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that  it  is  simply  baked  saw-dust.  But  he  is  no  I On  board  again  we  soon  entered  the  lagoon, 
judge.  | If  it  were  only  in  the  North,  nUios  to  Saratoga, 

Having  left  the  hut,  we  started  for  the  second  Newport,  etc*  Why,  in  nay  mind,  I saw  in  the  blue 
time,  and  with  a good  breeze,  direct  for  the  distance  of  a near  future  a dozen  hotels  on  its 
mouth  of  Puerto  Cabello  lagoon.  We  were  delightful  shores,  with  u regular  boarders"  the 
now  in  the  famous  bay  which  bears  the  name  year  round,  and  in  their  record-books  names 
above-mentioned  ; and  certainly  a finer  harbor  hailing  from  Maine  to  Texas.  The  Doctor,  who 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Perfectly  sheltered  is  from  the  latter  place,  offers,  as  an  inducement 
from  the  violence  of  all  tho  storms  that  blew  to  some  enterprising  Yankee,  to  take  hi * room 
over  it,  with  any  quantity  of  water,  with  flue  so  soon  as  the  shingles  are  on.  A Mr.  Fisher 
holding  ground  for  anchorage,  it  appeared  to  be  has  a plantation  here,  and  around  him  is  clus- 
to  me  the  very  desideratum  for  the  necessities  tered  a family  of  bouncing  little  ones  to  whom 
of  a large  town.  disease  is  unknown. 

The  harbor  is  easily  made,  the  entrance  being  This  is  tho  proposed  northern  terminus  of  the 
aeveral  miles  broad,  and  the  Chimileeon  mount-  “ Interoeeamc  Railroad,"  and  a more  desira- 
ain  rising,  in  one  unbroken  peak,  to  a great  blc  location  could  not  have  been  selected.  By 
height,  serves  as  a landmark  for  vessels  many  building  docks  two  hundred  feet  long,  the  lar- 
miles  at  sea.  Mr.  Squier,  in  his  “ Notes  on  gest  ocean  steamers  could  discharge  their  living 
Central  America,"  gives  a perfect  description  freights  with  all  tho  security  of  New  York  ac- 
of  it,  with  an  accompanying  map.  Blunt,  in  coimnodatiom. 

his  “ Coast  Pilot,"  pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  The  people  every  where  along  the  coast  arc 
the  best  harbors  on  the  coast.  anxious  for  its  commencement,  rightly  thinking 

It  is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water,  unbroken  by  that  it  would  turn  their  comparatively  worth- 
a single  rock  or  other  obstruction  to  the  free  less  plantations  into  “ independent  patches  of 
and  secure  navigation  of  it  in  any  part.  wealth,"  as  the  Doctor  calls  them. 

During  our  progress  we  shot  many  wild  fowls,  Start  the  Railroad,  gentlemen!  Open  the 
and  passed  some  beautiful  plantations,  at  one  richest  country  on  the  globe  to  the  enterprise 
of  which  we  compelled  oar  boatmen  to  land  us.  of  the  world  ! Let  the  “iron  horse"  but  once 
Here  we  selected  our  future  residence  on  a gen-  snort  through  these  majestic  forests,  and  its 
tie  slope,  a few  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  woods  will  be  turned  into  Binning  silver,  its 
when  we  shall  have  finished  our  Central  Amer-  grasses  into  glistening  gold,  its  small  pfanta- 
icati  palace  — which  I think  should  be  in  the  tions  into  thriving  Yankee  forms;  the  plow  and 
form  of  a paint-brush  or  palette,  emblematic  of  I sickle  will  supersede  the  machete  and  the  rude 
our  calling — we  will  aend  you  on  a sketch  of  it. ! digging  iron ; the  W'eeds,  rank  and  strong,  will 
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turn  mtd  waving  com  and  wheat  * and  the  lit-  ing  Isolated  in  the  midst  of  it» 
tie  marshy  spot#  will  he  men  covered  ^Hh  no-  grcmft&h  jarcffMas  in*  shade- trzw?  siiruhl>eryT  and 
tritious  rice,  *3J  yielding  plenty  and  roiling,  eon-  flowers*  of  *v  thickly  settled 

tenement  m tft»  harf/ Mventiittr.  neighborhood  than  a.  town,  Th$  avenue  lead* 

Jn  concluding  fids  g^tok  vre  trould  ohBem  ing  from  the  caghid  to  the  .Gr^nlbr's  kan*e  i* 
that  thiB  moi  of  CuriW  originated  on  the  Coy-  more  compactly  built;  ohd  is  the  theatre  of  all 
mao  Ldfiaefe*  <md  fommraB  the  w Hod  €a*  the  eomtfiercial  the  plnco  a6m-ds, 

:\hs/'  M0U  an  emmehee  JW,r  the  fown,  nnposdng 

ir  U not  many  years  fcfttcO  their  dspteiktioni;  torn  its  extent  an d po$Uk>te.  smndfc  the  State 
in  the  fjtratfcft]  way  have  been  sbppmased*  and  | Asylum  tor  the  limnoi  A building  ^mitvy  tfo 
many  an  old  sea-captain  may  tell  of  the  cm  taste  and  publie  spirit  of  any.;  State, 
he  uxed  to  avoid  its  inhospitable  shores.  In  she  '**  By  the  tmnrnig  of  the  old  euplhd  In  1831 
first  instance,  they  were  drhett  'tom  &t.  thv  Raleigh  lost  the  statue  of  XViikliiiigton  by  Caoo- 
(nittgo  ami  Jamaica  for  their  participator  -in  vaf  a gem  of  art  of  whirls  the  .tkruiihUn^  were 
ivumomns  outlivoiak^  and  they  tfei#  ckmigg  5 justly  proud , IJJhe  hero  rj^e^enfed  in  a 
vfitit  ili&m  an  ttm}emtehahl£  fovtod  against  tte  sitjihg  $$$£$&  eafcfmtod  in*  u T-rnman  general, 
whiles.  In  dm  settlement*  on  this  ‘cho.st  and  holding  tablet*  ip  otic  hand  and  a sty  le  in  the 

vve  ‘believe  the  in- 


oth^r,  as  if  about  lo  write? 
tension  of  the  tyixlpfebf  was,  to  represent  him  «& 
. 'W uahingtem  iho.  statesman  and  lawgiver,  while 
his  Teeent  AiffitaTj:  hhiraefor  was  mdh^ted  by 

TUo  eotteep- 


to  the  polishod  -whir  £tfc ixvBpiim  of 

the  niinientlSj.  the  prcmuuctatum  ^ whioh  is  lol'- 
arabljv  correct,  They  are,  in  ihw*  oo  mdusin- 
h^d^wnrking  comm  nil  i ty  * h pd 
thay  itohi  tbo  cates  of  this  IRe.-apit  &a  wmytiiiy . 
>i<wte  time  0/  with  them,  that  .but  few  of  them 
have  any  Idea  uf  ihe  number  of  that 

hatte fitotsed  wer  their  hei«ds  to  their  happy, 
mitet  iu>meal  J 

VV^  left  them  with  regret*  but  with  a promise 
to  ^tturn  Aoou  aitd  ^ttle  ;tmong  thcm> 


the  she&tbed  sword  feesiiitohim 
ton  was  beautiful;  ibo  wxirh  -aySlfttllj  .end  eUw 
gaudy  wrought,  lint  thure?  wan  nothing  in  It 


jp^ehilly  to  touch  Ibe  Ameriwi  heart  or  ander- 
I standing.-  The  .Halim)-,  uh.oso  g^niiis  w ^ 
1 i nspi  fifil  hy  dreBioii  of  the  ijlreek  Umtl  eotninfh- 
i gUug  .with  shnpc^  of  modern  Vtcfc>nVec,  wte 
j )‘ir»cd  even  in  brilliant  Paris  for  the  balmy  ahr 
[and  suns  wine  of  his  native;  fund,  betieath  wbo«e 
| magic  Aihiael  the  frigid  near  hie  warmed  and 
J melted  into  farms  of  volaptuoua  beauty,  had 
\ neither  the  to  id  to  coneeire  nor  the  hand  to 
.ioarve  the  iron  man  of  *7h\* 


NORTH  fiARpLlNA  ULUSTUATED. 

n 1\>R  TTs  O il  AT  O ff* 

Ttr f;iTiLF#>KD. 

<5iWAUM»?  V'f  jm  An<*l  3 011  Dia)tl  hw 

A IkMfid  Tvwevrcd  yea  to  o)v^C  '* 

V rpHE  capliot  of  North  Carn^na  tarars  the  r*p- 
A propyikbs  Atul  bi^antiiiil  name Jialeigh, 
:%  honor  of  thn^  diivnlrnns  ^ Sir 

Walter,  tbo  .mAn  rd  4Mt  ^nd  jthe  rtford,’  nrfdei: 
v?>njBn  auspices  ttp.v  tlw  ecdonivs  planted 
Tho  towa  iB  bbmptoitlvely  of 




recent  datej  ttt  fiifo  having  been  ealahlished  by 
9.  eonvent  i6a  mtt  at  liilUboif ough  i n Vt$b<  fn 
1810^  it  contained  vrdy  six  huudt'ed  said  psyern* 
ty  iiihahitim^  but  iiA  permanent  poptiiatlpn  aj 
present  is  c^rnuMcd  ut  betiveeti  two  ^ud  tbn»e 
thousand.  On  a cotamandhtg  i>nt  gently  slop- 
ing tfee  yqditgmly  $Ssi;  embowteri,  in 

« Iprotte.  of  Siaudy  fxtfo? 
who«v  otnamenfe  aro  awkwardly  w>>rn  nttd  ^o- 
skillfully  Itu:angntons>  incainpUjtCi  but 

uathlcito  tmy  and  -pleasing.  Thus  bar 

hroa>l  free  planted^  unpaged  ayetuies.  The  <h- 
p«b/at&d  c^ly  i^pitAl  with  Its 
elegance,  rising  amidst  a grove  of  forest  aftkfe,  in 
an  inclofmre  grown  up  with  weeds  and  tm versed 
by  narrow  uti^rarekd  paths,  and  in  enuefy  on* 
trances  tncumhetvd  wlth  huge  tVOod  piles. 

u Around  thia  central  pomfe  the  town  U bi/JIt 
Ujxm  several  streets  densely  shaded  with  double 
row?  of  tree*.  Th^  pmale  ke^ideTJces  for  Uio 
fnoSt  part  tdscmble  country  houses,  each  &utn<i- 
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As  Porto  Crayon  warmed  with  Ins  subject  he 
rose  from  his  chair  aud  paced  about  our  writing- 
table  like  a chained  bear.  ‘‘That  task/'  con- 
tinued he,  44  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  ; 
there  is  no  statue  of  Washington  existing,  there 
never  has  been  one.” 

“You  forget  that  which  adorns  the  square  in 
front  of  our  Federal  Capitol/*  I mildly  sug- 
gested. 

44 Get  out!  it  is  scarcely  worth  criticism — a 
pitiful  heathen  divinity  set  up  to  be  scoffed  at 
by  the  children  of  the  image-breakers — a half 
naked  Olympian  shivering  in  a climate  where 
nudity  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  respectable.” 

“But  there  is  the  statue  in  Richmond/* 

Crayon  paused  for  a moment  as  if  to  cool  off. 

“Houdon,”  said  he,  “made  an  effort  in  the 
proper  direction,  and  the  Unaffected  approbation 
which  his  work  has  elicited  proves  it.  That  it 
has  been  greatly  overpraised,  is  not  chargeable 
to  a want  of  taste  in  our  people,  but  simply  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  no  means  of  comparison. 
It  is  the  best  we  have,  and  is  estimated  accord- 
ingly. But  although  the  costume  and  design 
of  the  statue  are  good,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
affected  pose  to  remind  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  Washington's  person, 

4 Tha  lofty  port,  tha  distant  mien. 

That  eeemed  to  shun  the  yet  awed  if  seen/ 

“A  French  writer  says:  1 Malgrt  topind - 
trete  des  hommes  h louer  ['antique  aux  depen*  du 
m<xi*t-nex  il  foul  avouer  qu'en  tout  genre  tes  pre- 
mier* exxois  uont  toujour*  gros&iers.'  The  truth 
and  common  sense  of  this  assertion  ia  applica- 


ble, in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  every  subject 
to  which  human  effort  has  been  directed.  If  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arts  at  all  times,  the  exception 
may  be  fairly  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  ge- 
nius of  certain  peoples  and  periods,  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  the  legitimate  task  of  develop- 
ing into  beauty  and  grandeur  the  ideas  of  its 
own  times,  perversely  turns  for  inspiration  to 
antiquity,  rejecting  the  healthful  freshness  of 
the  present  to  feed  morbidly  on  the  decay  of 
the  past ; wasting  its  native  vigor  in  feebly  im- 
itating, instead  of  aspiring  to  the  nobler  task  of 
creating.  Why  may  not  the  ridicule  that  in 
literature  is  attached  to  the  faded  imitations 
of  the  ancient  poets — the  Venuses,  Cupids, 
nymphs,  and  shepherdesses — be  as  fairly  turned 
against  the  wearisome  and  incongruous  repro- 
ductions in  marble  of  gods,  heroes,  and  sena- 
tors, with  modern  names,  and  modem  heads  on 
their  shoulders?” 

“Bravo!  Porte  Crayon  turned  lecturer! 
Yon  bid  fair  to  rival  Ruskin  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  You  and  he 
are  harder  on  them  than  were  the  Goths  aud 
Vandals/’ 

“ But,  my  dear  P , permit  me  to  explain. 

You  have  misunderstood  the  drift  of  my  re- 
marks— ” 

44  Encore,  Sir  Critic.  You  administer  the 
chibouk  like  a very  Fahladcen/' 

41  Now  pray  be  quiet,  and  I'll  tell  you  an  an- 
ecdote appropriate  to  the  subject : 

“A  provincial  society  of  literati,  somewhere 
m France,  wished  to  compliment  Voltaire,  and 
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kobth  Carolina  asylum  ros  tus  iksasb. 

voted  that  his  statne  should  decorate  their  hall,  excellent  likeness  was  modeled.  The  artist  was 
A young  artist  of  great  merit*  a native  of  the  now  at  a loss  how  to  complete  his  work.  The 
province,  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  work,  antique  forore  w as  then  at  its  height  in  France, 
The  sage,  who  was  never  averse  to  flattery  iu  and  Hogarth’s  caricature  of  a nobleman  person  - 
any  shape,  complacently  sat  for  the  bust,  and  an  atiDg  Jupiter,  with  a big  wig,  ruffled  shirt,  and 
^ a thunder-bolt  in  his  hand,  scarcely 

Agk-,.  surpassed  in  absurdity  many  of  the  sa- 

iSf  rious  productions  of  that  ridiculous 

JHL  p era.  The  artist  was  an  honest  fel- 

low,  and  was  at  his  wits*  end  iu  en- 
xE  cj.  deavori ng  to  reconcile  common  sense 

and  tlie  spirit  of  the  times.  Embroid- 
/ ered  cuffs,  shirt  ruffles,  and  knee 

^ breeches,  would  not  do  in  marble  at 

all.  The  wardrobe  of  antiquity  was 
ransacked,  but  nothing  found  to  (it 

classic  taste  could  dispense  with  all 
costume,  even  the  %-Jeaf,  so  our  artist 
modeled  his  figure  after  the  Antinons. 

‘‘But  to  see  that  lean,  leering  face-, 
" ')  "V-  that  preposterous  curled  wig  and  scrag- 

‘ \ gy  neck,  set  upon  a round,  graceful, 

A '^KS mSfrtmSF  fully-developed  figure,  was  inadrnis- 

\ sible;  the  incongruity  was  too  glar- 

.jkdSji  jl  V%. ) ] ing,  The  head,  which  had  been  pro- 

nouuced  a perfect  likeness,  could  not 
\rt::'S?iT-  fflg'  ja  be  changed,  so  he  went  to  work  again, 

v and,  wiib  much  labor,  reduced  the  fig- 

y r JaKr » 'It  lire  to  the  meagre  standard  of  the  face. 

c~;  A The  completed  statue  resembled  Vol- 

taire,  no  doubt,  but  it  also  looked  like 
:/ : -^3* " :W$m  a chimpanzee,  .or  the  starved  saint 

none  in  stone  in  tins  Museum  at  Flor- 
ence, or  the  wax-work  figure  of  Calvin 
Edson  at  Barnum’s — a sculptured  hor- 
ror,  a marble  joke.  The  society  was 
outraged.  The  statue,  instead  of  be- 
tiiz  aetiist.  ing  inaugurated,  was  kicked  into  a cel- 
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kt^  wliUe  tha  nhhnppy  shsjm  of  classic  tits to 
}ii$£lij&j 0£e*h *t\  opr  ft 

mM  w$  itiji^v 

il  £6."' /V'/'  . y *J.’\  *'y  -v\\ 

Having  passed  i^e^ai  diiVs  tijtj.'pkasaiitly 
k5nfe:uig  of  ihit&  hi  tole/Kh.  o«r 


rrav<?lcr  coutijim- •jK?&$j$ f$£Y  by  the 

Ntfrtb  Oafolidn  Th'i*  t^d/paverse* 

tfe  portion  Tte  ‘*'*rt  of  tb& 

omiotry  is  **W  will  *nd 

dab*  The  s<7mfore  wture  of  the  pine  woods ik 
ciiftttged  for  the  rich  and  varied  leafing  of  Qi<* 
xif’lryu'i  foroxU  while  evidences 

' • • i :'  - •■  i ■:■■:.■  ••  . • - • ■ • 

T^'U 

' * /. . = . . 

| -.  . •'  P ' ' 

Toman  tic  details  of  tins  Sourtir- 
i,  err;  war,  all  the*  more  tlitflimf 


ibst  they  have  escaped  the  Yjur- 
wbh  of  spifitlei**  iimnmr,  and 
are  not  hietfd  Sp  the  common 
babblings  of  farnc,  But  £tilh 
in  the  bumble  tot  and  squirely 
mansion,  the  memory  &f  these 
brave  deeds  arid  glorion*  names 
is  foridiy  ebensbed* 

w Come  hither;  Cnrly-pate  ? 
what  fia'pcir  that  you  showed 
your  mother  just  now  that  de- 
iighted  her  so,  and  got  yourpoeJk- 
et  filled  with  ginger-ertke^r* 

“That*  Sfir,  Is  a picture  of 
Colonel.  Washington  chasing 
Tarlettm,  Mother  say^  1 am  a 
,\wit  p>nius.>; 

M Why.  Beverly,  be  quiet.  t 
said  no  kueb  thing.1’ 

V M Indeed,  madam,  this  draw- 
ing is  an  e«o>  ti  i«b  \ ng  prod  ue  - 
iiort.  The  altitudes  of  bis  Wees 
are  decidedly  ebtsslc,  ami  mjotd 
to  bare  been  Mtrdteti  from  the 
Elgin  marbloa.  The  boy  will 
doubtless  bo  a grea  t pain  ter 


rsM  ja*  «nt*CAYm* 
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the  day  to  set  out  for  a.  visit,  he  passed  tho 
afternoon  if,  sauntering  ifeout  iba  village, 
aftd  the  evening  ip  pacing  ev&r 4 * Lee*  Me- 
moire;”  At. iin  «&j(y  hour  mxt  morning 


aliow  the  aroops  time  for  repose  after  their  xotl*  noarwAuaa. 

iliwUujiied  u light  eotps>  ! arid  awed  fry  the  tmconqacttd  attitude  of  the 
Under  Pickens  and  Lee,  an  mss  the  J>*n,  to  juoig  ! Ariomenh  fon»a,  preferred  to  remain  quiescent 
on  the  skirts  of  the  .enemy,  Arid,  .if  possible,  to  | until  vic'thfjF  had  declared  for  one  side  or  the 
repress  Any  utterapt  oil  the  part  of  the.  loyalists  | otberi  T'he  expected  reinforcements  having  at 
h>  embody.  The  terrible  fate  of  IM&  and  ht*  | length  arrived?  Oreen*  determined  to  give  hts 
follow w weixwti  eiTzctiiitlty  to  have  j enemy  fhd  torig-sotightefor  opportunity  of  fratife. 

plishod  'tfe»3  result;  vet.  so  arixioti*  Wtw  the  Ilia  -advanced  and.  on  the  1 4?b  of  March,  fook 
Araencm  rctamm tier  on  th$  mbyn-b  iha i'ho)  hiv  position  at  Chulford  Court  IXotiae,  wUfda 
would  not  wait  for  jfi$  expected  rcihfomnticni^  ; twelve  unites  of  the  fttietny.  Hi*  prompt  .and 
and  munition*,  hyt  reenmad  the  XMtis  uiih  c^wlhtem-  adve.vsaiy  . accepted  t{*fe  ^i.Vdeoge  writb- 
the  mala  ofiny^  on  the  2;ki  Fchi*nur)\  out  he/rimtion.  -Early  on  the  morning  of  tic 

Tim  movement  wra*  fill liowfoS  hy screed:  of ilfteftsitb . h»>  iu 
skififul  mano-uva:*  which  toted  for  ten  day st  Tidings  of  his  apptv>/uh  haring  fce$n 

the  Brifciajh  Ootnni an  <ter  endeaY otin#  to  force,  ed  to  the  Amctteiin  oomimandcv  *u  fouy  o'clock 
and  the  Amejrtean  to  * vokl<  n .general  action,  iu  the  morning,  ho,  ordered  life  vac  fo  orri#  and 
Crocne*  as  visual,  w&s  successful}  while  Com-  u>  breakfast  with  till  >old;eriv  h»?.to,  win)©  Cob 
waltiap  foded  sunt  tired  of. ibis  uuuvjtilirv*  pais  ejiel  Lee,  with  his  cavUry*  was  sent  forward  to 
Jtot,  retired  te  a position  on  Dnop  Uivev  for  the  recminoikre.  Saving  adVamod  two  or  three 
purpose  of  giving  fepose  to  hit!  whined  troops,  .miles,  ihi*  officer  met  hit  scout?  retiring  before 

In  the  mean  time  the  loyalist  population,  the  troop*,  of  TaJetcm.  Bclimug  thati)i«  ninid 

warned  by  the  slaughter  of  comtnaud,  body  of  the  British  army  was  rii  imoti, Lee  *iis 

dered  his  colimm  to  mim  by  troops,  taking  diV 
tanfce  for  bypn  wjjtilwn,  ’the  rear  troop  went 
; tiff  At  full  gtiilop,  followed  by  the  centre.  The 

: % front  troop*  in  gain  the  open  orvW  requm*d, 

necessNyrilr  kept  titetf  bot^i?  at  a witifc.  The 
‘ enemy,  mismking  the  object  of  this  movement, 

' ® an^  R5pposing  it  the  predude  to  flight,  mode  a 

"wb i,  ry y • daMt  at  thifs  tioivp,  hoping  thereby  to  hasten 

ihfiir  pacav  Finding  that  their  advance,  wa* 
U?cy  tin:* ti  rhoir  pistols,  shouted,  and 
4 App^':  - \i  Jtaahjftd  ttpon  them,  a second  time  mttti  their 
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tinentals*  ne<r  levies,  and  ttm* 

the  whole  arm?  was  c<nnparmive3y  ill* 
equipped  and  scantily  provided  with 
ammunition. 

The  British  force  consIated~‘horse? 
foot,  and  anillcry—H^f  about  two  thou* 
sand  mmi.  But  these  were  all  veteran 
troops  conipletnly  anm'dand  equipped, 
toured  to  mt  and  accustomed  to  no 
fcary.  ' * *' 

Cornwall^  togifc  me  disposition  /or 
the  artmi.  with  an  amWity  uhieli  no- 
/ ihing:  lm  m entire  eonddence  in  hi* 

troops  'bin  previous  • Hitwewes  •ootiW 
^ ’ hayC  Jo&tifetU  Ftp ftf  * Jett £*7  it  *p. 

pears  tina  he  ^opposed  hi*  adverv^ry 
to  be  About  seven  thods#md  strong  ,' 
: ^ * and  this  Hnppaflwd  force,  sm>nRlv  pdst* 

J%  \ \ od,  as.  he  was  nw/^>  be  Widens  eagerly 
• •'->•  to  n track  with  but  two  thpiisunci  menT 

as  if  he  htid  boen  beforehand  enured 
|i<  . of  victory:- 1- ; % . „ : ‘ 'J  , ; 

No  sooner  hd# .tfaer  Brit&lV  voltnrvn 
dqdoycd  and.  eommcit ced  marching  to 
the  attack  th#n  fln?  militia  forming  the 
left  of  the  front  lino  wore  seised  with 
a pirnur,  and  Hod.  before  $ srom  of 
them  had  been  cither  kitted  or  Ground- 
ed. Many  of  them,  did  not  tren  4b*- 
charge  thetT  guns,  hot  left  tham  Ioado»i  ^ticking 
between  the  rwjls  of  the  forme  behind  which  they 
were  posted.  In  Vmf{t  did  their  officers  aiitmpt 
to  ratty  thi*  terro^siriekeri  herd  v in  vuip  did 
Loo  threaten  to  fail  Upon  them  with  his  dra- 
goons, and  cut  tltem  to  pieces.  The  panic  *va* 
complete  and  tf  nak.  Th^^ap 
Jy  left  was  immediately  seued  by  the  -enemy, 
giving  him  a powerful  advantage  at  the  com- 
mencement of,  the  onset,  and  throwing  the 
flanking  legion  Can  of  conibiiw (ion  with  the  rest 
of  the  enny..  / But  this  utiftpjc^is  beginning 
did  not  give*  to  the  enemy  the  q>eedy  triumph  It 
aeemed  fc>.  promise.  ;l%e  Virginia  milhui  fought 


J1B-VBV  LWS. 

glLH  wctb  Ui^rally  ridden  down  and  trampled 
•under  foot  % the  powerfei  horses  of  the  legion- 
ary  iroopera.  About  thirty  were  killed,  and  the 
resjfc  fled  with  all  speed  upon  the  main  body. 
The  bodies  of  the  overthrown  men  and  horse* 
m eneumfcer&i  the  lane  that  direct  pursuit  was 
impeded,  and  having attempted  in  vain  to  over- 
take and  cut  off  the  flying  corps  by  a e.inuutatie 
route.  Lett  continued  his  retreat,  and  took  the 
position  hitu  tin  ihu  ffeft  of  vbc  Amer- 
ican army-  " 

dreeneA  form 

drawn  up.  In  thteo  Hpnsi  tire  two  flrst  composed 
of  militia,  and  the  third  of  hi*  Oontdu'otals,  r.-on- 
sisting  of  four  from  and  Sta- 

yykndv 

Colony)  WilHam  Wa??.hingtonV  cartiby,  with 
Wm&  sharjHthooters,  protected  the  right  Hank, 
while  Lecfs  logroiu  'Atih  the  \ ir^nirt  riflemen, 
Ccmircd^  lcft..  Two  pi^ces  of  artiliery  were 
pluced  io  the  itiaf'  Unc  with  the  Contineittais, 
while  tvm  -pounder*  ao  posted  aa  to 

command  the  road  hy  which  the  enemy  was 
expected  to  adydncCf.  All  topi*  the  American 
force  n umhered  four  tliousand-  flve  hund»^d 
men  ; of  these  abtmi  Bcvtnitcen  hundrpd  Wcfe 
Continentals,  the  rest  militia.  Their  pdFitiolt 


»:vtO^*4.  Mrxu,i*-a  *va0hix^i;o^ 
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with  ^tr«*?rfinAr7  coinage  mul  obstinacy*  and 
did  crmy  tturig  that  raw  troops  could  do  against 
the  irigbly*di^iplined  and  indomitable  valor  of 
tbvir  udvor.iin^v 

The  firigt  and  second  line*  were  at  lerisrt.L 

driven  h\x  and  lb*,  enemy  became  engaged  with. 

tkfi  tlilrd  lino,  Composed  of  ComiueotoJ  trodp^ 
At  tbiy  pcrhhi  of  lbs battle  Grmtc  bad  every 
hop*  of  obtaining  a complete  victory,  and  bat  tor 
u disaster  similar  to  tlut  which  occurred  in  the 
commencement  of  the  battle,  tins  hope  would, 
donbtbissv|tftVd  been  reaifaetl. 

The  enemy  under  Lie  iUc  runt -Colonel  Web- 
ster. had  received  n cheek  from  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Marylanders  under  OunhV,.  The  aee- 
oud  regiment,  however,  when  assailed  by  a ; 
battalion  of  the  English  Gn&rds,  led  by  Coirmel  J 
Stuaup  broke  ami  fled,  tearing  pieces  of  j 
artillery  in  the  hands  cue  my  . Th*  uf-  j 

tempt  of  the  Guards  to  pursue  the  rteif$  togh 
meuf  was  checked  by  the  Mfsl 
and  at  this  pomt  Wajhij^ton  fell  upon  rimm 
with  hia  cavalry.  Tbk  x barg*  of  horse  was 
smmded  by  Colonel  Howard  with  the  bayonet. 
The  Guards  were  ridden  down  and  mt  to 
pieces.  Colonel  Stnart  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Captain  Smith  of  the  Marylanders. 

When  Cornwallis  saw  the  remnant  of  this 
battolion  Hying  feefbre  the  adraheing  odrps?  he 
dimpled  the  lire  of  his  artillery  upon  tl?>?  min- 
gled muiS:  of  pumterv  and  pursued.  Brigadier 
O’llaja  that  the  lire 

would  destroy  tib^  Guards.  Comvvullia  replied, 
“It  ttecessaiy’ evil  which  we  mast  endore, 
to  urreaf  Impending  dcAVr'ucdotiv! * 

Cos&wtdHs  wuoct  In  person  to  direct  these 
to  tttop  ihe  advance  of  the  Americans, 
and  exp05uSd  himself  to  ittmitimi 

peril,,  1 $&  &lto  wing  imcedote  from  Marshall's 

Life  *f  Washington  will  $bow-4 
* • .Aftor  passing  thrPuglt  th<H  Gnavds  the 
open  grmind.;  W^hingtou;  wiio  nhruys  hd  the 
run,  p^rcei tod  an  office*  surrounded  by  several 
personal,  appearing  to-  W Bc- 

Ueying  tfcw  to  bo  Lord  Cornwallis,  lie  rushed 


or*  With  the  hope  of  ma&nft  him  prisoner,  when 
i h tv  was  nr  routed  bv  an  ardilem.  Urn  enp  fell 
from  his  hood,  *nd  ns  he  leaped  &V  the  ground 
• to  recover  it,  the  officer  leading  his  cohmmwti* 
i -hot  through  th*  body  and  rendenui  incapable 
The  erimval  wtexeted 


of  managing  hh  hitrae, 
round  with  iijs  rider  nnd  galloped  off  the  field, 
lie  yyuB  followed  f»y  all  the  cavulrc,  who  $yp* 
pi^od  the 

Ilowarik  with yfe  Infantry,  f>olieving  hihS^elif 
tc  be  out  of  support  retired  to  his  former  posh 
lion,  Leje^s  Idgfon  to  the  mesn  time  had  fon^ht 
! Ua  way  tv»vk  to  the  kift  of  the  mitio  body  of 
] Conti neutoK  <u»d  it  h pmhubte,  if  Grvena  find 
i been  iofomed  of  thl**  md  anrat*  of  the  condL 


er»>f^?nrL  ion  vs  % aowAAfe 
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lion  of  his  enemy,  he  would  have  persevered 
and  won  the  battle.  As  it  was,  the  greater  part 
of  the  militia  had  left  the  field,  he  had  found  it 
impossible  to  rally  the  second  Marylanders,  and 
supposing  Lee's  command  to  have  been  either 
destroyed  or  cut  off  from  the  army,  he  determ- 


ined riot  to  risk  the  annihilation  of  his  force  but 
to  draw  off  while  he  could.  A Virginia  regi- 
ment which  had  not  yet  tasted  battle  was  or- 
dered to  the  rear  to  cover  the  retreat,  which 
was  effected  deliberately  and  without  disturbance, 
as  the  enemy  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue. 

The  American  loss  in  this 
battle,  in  killed, wounded,  and 
missing,  was  about  four  hun- 
. dred  men  ,*  that  of  the  enemy 

U?  was  little  less  than  six  hun- 

■ dred,  nearly  one-third  of  the 

force  engaged.  The  victory 


CUN  OP  BATTL*  OF  OCU.FOPD. 


open  field,  oo  the  loft  of  the  road.  seen  in  the  hollow  to- 
ward the  left  of  the  picture,  was  the  fiercest  part  of  the 
battle,  where?  Washington  charged  upon  tbo  Guards.  I'pon 
the  ridge  extending  to  the  right,  through  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  tho  second  line  (Virginians)  was  posted.  The 
snow  was  falling  very  fart  when  I made  this  sketch.  Our 
point  of  view,  at  the  old  log-honre,  It  the  eatrerue  west- 
erly view  of  the  field  of  controversy 


* The  view  of  the  Battle-ground  of  Guilford  i*  copied 
from  Gearing's  “Field  Book  of  tho  Revolution.”  **T1  is 
view,”  say*  Mr,  Gonring,  “is  from  ttie  eminence  south- 
west of  the  oM  Guilford  CoHCt-Ilouse.  The  log-houie, 
partially  clap-boarded,  seen  on  tho  right,  was  uninhab- 
ited. In  the  distance,  near  the  centre,  is  seen  Martins- 
ville, and  between  It  and  the  foreground  la  the  rolling 
vale,  Us  undulations  furrowed  by  many  gnileya  In  an 
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rivmi  at  Bfowuiav  arid  the  reiuita  of  his  mit 
we  will  give  ifa  his  own  wotds,  ,>  :y.  . 

.**  It  wt «$»**  -Mid  he,  of  jhde- 

scribahte  interest,  nifrujted  >ywth»t)g  of 

awe*  that  X griped  up  uvr  horso  in  ihc  mid#i  of 
a group  of  ^ipddj^^d  wood- 

en houses,  fill,  *a>rn  tfnfc,  silent  anil  dci&f ted. 
There  <ca s bo  haman  Xtfdng  to  sight  of  sejiftiR 
to  that 

’ * ‘L‘  “ “* The  f<tee  of’ 


tbcun,  amiUWu  rtn&h  -giiUhiiily  to  meet  the  bar- 
oscrb  of  their  eumfe?< 

. nrfbe  cannon  »re  ported  ; the  ready  artille- 
rist holds  fbv-  lighted  msxete  Alternately  turn.- 
ibag  mwi  HoptdidY  lh<*  American  commander  nr- 
yfewif  hi#  tiv&t  Of  Haltin'. 


It  Is  all  wisely  vati* 
/dd&red;  aud  cottipk^^.  For  the  result,  "Tfusf  I* 


0o3,  jmd  tire,  low  I*  r A 

°Tbe  hour  of  huf  *cndi  n;'  butt le  is  always  tv.i  - 
r*l4e.  To  ..the  xoiutnoue?  mim!  the  qui&tiim  tit 


iwas  upon  the  field  of  Guilford, 
the  country  * a svrenstl  Mwetl  to  the  description®  life  tit  death  i*  presented  with  *\yf\\ i dlstinct- 
Which  I had  read*  and  there  had  been  appar-  mva»,  while  the  nobler  soul  in  tern  with  more 
entiy  &o  little  change  sided  the  day  of  the  bat-  complicated  .eQiotion^i  ‘ i>hrtli  victoiy  or  defeat 
:H«%  that  thvro  wa$  no  difficulty*  in  recognizing  be  ours  ? honor  or  disgrace  ¥ a liberated  coirn- 
thi#  localities,  tlnmsrred  by  monuments,  un-  try  or  a despot'*  Woody  sword?* 

-contaminated  by  impToveuienf?,  the  view  of  the  u Hark ! the  rolling  of  the  EncrbVb  drums ! 
*ikntf  loudly  field*  m.d  waods  brought  the  old  Like  an  eibctnc  ehock  it  slmkes  t\\ti ; .tbous&hck- 
times  Tacky  so :- fruity -:s6'  ro»I,.  tfo  ne&v  Com&  flint  dnnd  expectant  - npoh  the  embattled  HjETl 
wizard  fancy,  with  t%y  e|*oU  of  gramaryol  ding  Now  %he  edward’?  >he*Jr  blandms,  pi  with  fro- 
mu*  a picttmii  of  tite  %M?  potent  Wad  troubling  Incite  .tefprobleis  his  aui&- 

^The  hitla  a#?,  ngain  cyowned  with  >irmeLi  kot  {<»ek  Now  tin*  warm  blood  rushes  to  the 
hafcteikms,  The  ti>l1i$£  of  **?&£*  hyrw  of  tbo  bnivcs  aird  >riTh  hinT0r  eagciiries5 

ling  huglo  ealb  the  vote*:  of  comcuund,  bfCak  the  I he-  grasp*  hii  sWofd  lait,  Thu  head  trf  the  ad- 
silence  of  the  budding  lorcst.  There,  swarm-  j vandng  colVnrm  already  ip  aigbt;  Tim  annV 
lug  ru  the  thicket,  near  the  edge  of  the  wood  t m}%  glance  upon  theb  . burnished  arms  ' 
and;  behind  the  protecting  fencea,  are  the  un~  ' , , M(A  :iX^ 

skillful  millthi.  valiant  in  pot  hqqisos  hat  j Tht  y m foisnmtihr*  hwnhvxi  ahtt.de, 

luiblft  in  tho  field,  hearkemng,  with  fainting  , Ana  w>  guitar  hyt 
heuits,  to  the  mingled  threats  and  entoumge-  ; ; the  &*sA 

meat:  of  their,  leaden^  ready  to  fire  siliid  tnn  j *****  likir  L‘,^lat,d  8 

away  at  the  fm%  bui«t  of  Ivatle,  [ 11  A«  th<r  cotuoin  deploys  in  the  ojuru  grour)d« 

ei  M*»c*urrihg  m eithhe  p»nk:%0-  the.  toott-  ( white  W«5athAhf  amok©  risd  from  the  ‘wood,  and 
ing  squadrons  of  Wsshjftgitm  arid  I^ee?  whose  [ 'trio  thunder  of  cannon  proclaims  thus  the  battle 
dashing  teabres  hove  Already  taurtod  buxHb  lt\  ’ ia  bc^iUi,  Then,  ns  the  nutiacioti^  Rritou,  m 
the; tit#-  tbti  itertml  iinos  of  ihe  j kmg  sCAjfiei  I/mvs  .advances  steadily-  to  the  r* t-' 
grim-X vOiitin outa in of  Ttd&hlo  $ tofc,  tjib  vnBstyof  shutll  firms  Heard  along  the 

omi  hivit  foo  Wttiu  gomj^  on  afoand  them  tiXid  American  Ymn . ^><>n  the  tree-tops  art!  hidden 

bide  their  time;  who,  unmoved  ami  scornful,  with  the  idling  smoke,  and  the  voile  ring  inns- 
see  tins  panic-stricken  herds  of  friends  fly  past  ketry  of  ili£  Eqplidi,  mingliijg  with  the  contin- 


tiUiLvumii  uouat-uuottB. 
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and  interyute,  broad  «Tni»Ipw%  1 ifc*>  plwmioms,  { thrw  qVlock.  They  -usli  our  from  tin:  rocks 
were  vhftSFUif^  nthar  m the  tuKUKUy  spicy-  of  a rugged  hillside,  at  the  mtc  of  fourteen  bar- 
dm*s  tf'wi  CIM  and  r*h  a minute,  and  « round  them  b now  «&• 

Tii*}  toad  war*  gjmnd&j  )?b  t r^W^ly  fnmtotiw,  ■ ed  a timing  HttJu  tillage*  the  otfepring  of  the 
forit  passed  fbrmigh  « '&£%  country,  pvt-f  (be  popularity  of  the  waters.  Their  taste  h life? 
who]**  trtjffae#  of  which  the  hand  of  industry  hud  that  of  niin*  v/amr- -*oit  and  sweet— and  the 
hid  ite  imyre&Uri*  of  cultivation*  Down  in  the  temK?rwriiPj  a f all  gea&pifrf h seventy-three  de- 
raifejrii  the  eye  rested  upon  variagnsed  fields  j groex  ^ritimiAUv  e^eftplng  whh  a 

lung  rfere  liie  rich  earpets ; And  up  thft  a&pesy j crackling  sound,  raid  the  Witter  Is  Brn- 

to  the  vof y tammiiffe  of  the  hills,  depending  from!  pid,  Over  the  m**m  frmttahj  si  oops  a magniii- 
tufts  WAA^pf«S8ttr  more  gt^eoita  than  ; /till  ib^httriWehce  at 

ever' chma  from  the  Jooms.  uf  (Jobelia.  Or-!  its-  base* .’which  vrut!  placed  iherfi  by  the  nng- 
cliAr4sr  gyuin *fVJ4s,  meadows  paaturesv  farm-  | inn!  jjtpprietcg ; -of  the  spring,  after  it  had  her  n 
hcyr«e^>iwxretep{  little  vilfegci^these  totted  1 ;itfed  by  hint  *s  ft  riding- whip  for  u whole 
the  roumxy  in  every  dimTbm,  and  each  turn - day. 

in  fh^  ro^V  hrou^hi  a u^w  ^nrpTise..  Beauties  But  it  yrm  not  Lebanon  Springs,  nor  the 
campy  ousufter  another,  liie  ibV,  pictures  of  a crowd  guthef^d  thtny,  tK>r  the  good  fare  nnd 
innvmg  i»audram^^  tins)  «hen,  three  round  of  enjoyed  t>y  the  guests  nt 

mi feu  0/  febattdrf a anddeu  turn  gavfe  the  botejs  ilUt  hod  invited  me  to  that  beautiful 
nf$ fn.i)  vim*  uffhalovely  valley  fh  tough  which  ! valley  and  ib  noble  surroundings.  I had  r ouie 
rind?  tyamr*  flow  utfd  two  quiet  \ dto^es  lie  nee-  ; to  visit,  the  people  to  that,  quiet.  'Shaker  village 

feefc  [ upon  the  mountain  yterfage,  and  iMrn  what  $■ 
iu$  whirfr  the  ecepo  had  M?ptml,.  for  a longer  could  of  their  history*  their  social  condition, 
enjdytftdu.t  <rf  .V^i^esctiMlpsite  |deaanrfc  wxts  cov- ; rlidr  daily  Avoeutkihs,  induiFtrhil  economy ? Awd 
etfy\.  j religjQUar  helinf.  S*>,  after  dinner,  I starred  on 

56*  '[SL  new  tttmiw?  were  ex'-  ; foot  for  n ramble  down  the  vailey*  and  follmving 

cited,  for  on  the  right,  j-trefehlng  along  upon  n a winding  road  up  ttte  plopb  entetc.d  the  mye** 
abide ’mountain  terrace,  half  way  between  the  Jenunif}vU'lAge  from  the  north  * iitflc  Wofc'sun-^ 
deep  green  valley  und  the  bending  sky , lay  the  sAt  b^nenth  th^  arching  pt/c^fr5 tt telrf 
Shu  ker>  village,  surrounded  by  slopes  miriched,  of  grand  old  (tv?9>- ':  Kota  tetjf.  t^^lvlmi.pfdn' 
Vy  the  most  f*erfect  culture.  A portion,  of  it  its  ?:em  -.  tor  tin*  zpjdvyn*  wrru  ,n elects  and 
half  hidden  by  trees  and.  a vniJ  of  blue  eeamdy  a sound  was  heard  but  the  low^-.g  td 
smoke,  while  the  polished  metal  roof  of  the  cows  m tin*  distance,  nnd  the  tiadfutfs  of 
bouse  of  worshilt  sparkled  in.  the  ray«  af  tlie  Ft  range  booking  men  and  ivornen,  $cen  here  end 
?.uj  like  yic'olaater  bf stars;  : there  m fH  vih?^o,  moving  with  qfurk  raid 

Wo  arrived  at  Lebanon  .Springs  at  aliout  enmrst  pgcn  ?n  their  da  I tv"  wqlk  at  duty.  • ti-nk- 


fitg  y r»i ^ x*  *tvTv  light 

of  lltn  evening  >«up  luv  -vujn:  and  bs^nr.orii?- 
tngy  bhc  svi-en  t ^ord*  of  G cay  cuinv  <nn  iroxn 

the  closet  x*f  memory,  ami  Kaintnhrc.d  m the 


thaw -.'tjifwtous  the  Bh^kera 

at  h»hi^'  ao4  JFIgurcfj.  1 *titl  7 sbav  ih«  irorshlp- 

r^miao  Af  o tn^fi  and  vomah",  Ft^uw  3,  that  of  thtV fivi-1 
i *3,-  ait  Ehler  * ,Ftffnni»4  »nd.-'5V 

trusting  ntataanr,  md  Figure  ft,  a imIf*dro*e  cwrtUTo^ 
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It  was  Saturday  evening.  The  weekly  toil 
of  the  community  hod  ceased*  and  a Sabbath 
stillness  brooded  over  the  populous  town.  Im- 
mense dwellings  filled  with  men  and  women, 
and  extensive  workshops  supplied  with  choicest 
implements,  lined  the  one  broad  street.  Order 
and  Neatness  there  held  high  court  with  a ma- 
jesty I had  never  before  Been.  The  very  dust 
in  the  road  seemed  pure,  and  the  virtue  “ next 
to  godliness"  w as  apparent  upon  every  stone. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a large  brick 
building,  painted  a chocolate  color,  in  f he  lower 
part  of  which  is  the  Office  and  Store  of  the  com- 
munity. There  I found  several  of  the  brethren 

and  sisters,  w ho  re- 
ceived me  kindly, 
and  at  my  request 
they  directed  me 
to  the  dwelling  of 
Elders  Bushncll 
and  Evans,  two  of 
* the  principal  men 

BggflLjjg.  in  the  village.  To 

them  I frankly  sta- 
ted the  object  of 
my  visit,  and  was 
I | , cordially  invited  to 

' J W partake  of  the  hos- 

|*  /jv  :v;;  ■ . . ' fatalities  of  the 

* '?.££■}  ■'  community,  while 

' I remained  anion e 

them.  An  excel- 
f snpx>er  was 

prepared  fur  me. 
> v/V*  and  early  in  the 

WmW'  ■ evening  I return- 

~ . ed  to  the  family  at 

the  store,  where  I 
passed  the  night. 


**Tbc  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o’er  the  lea. 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  hi*  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me/* 

As  I walked  info  the  village,  serenity  and 
peace  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  air ! Placid- 
ity dwelt  upon  every  face  I met.  And  there 
were  children,  too,  w ith  cheerful  faces  peering 
out  from  their  broad  hats  and  deep  bonnets,  for 
they  were  all  dressed  like  old  men  and  women. 
I marveled  at  the  sight  of  children  in  that  iso- 
lated world  of  bachelors  and  maidens,  forgetting 
that  it  was  a refuge  for  orphans  who  are  un- 
sheltered in  the  stormy  world  without. 
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verr  imprejwvre  manner.  Thoua  ^sqi^iites.  were  door*,  colled  the  ^job^v  w^re  fttol  by  u ib*. 
iiuwpemdifvith  brief  ttxhormrion*  by  both  men  Gentile**."  the  being  aqiorated*  t he  men 
an  d women  ? nndin  tbe  general  order  of  the  nf*  otr  the  left  of  the  woijrou  The  ji<kurt  made  ef 
wah  Uwtw  not  much' unlike  therr  public  eeremok ; white  pro*,  wa*  tic*  clean.  .#*  * dining  table.  l*n 
mat*  otx  tb^  Sabbath  > Thora  I saw  wbd*  the  eye  the.  side  ofirlio  twm  oppose  the  walir  <af  tfte 
of  the  itrimgKf  aeldem  *ees,  It.  w&$  a physical  atroiger*  >^ere  of  KndvalVte  bcucTiesf  *nd 
4tmnRifeAtat)eeof  the  jHJwer  efGocl<M  a*  they  upon  them  the Adfetjitfi&e. 
call  iu  One  of  the  you r i^.r  frrfjthrr/u,  poinding  began  to  gather*  niter  hanging  their  ho.curefo 
in  the  middle  of  the  too ra,  *tr<5tebod  on*  Wa.  Ai>pob  woedeft  pegs  provided  for  the. ^nrpQse*.  ?t$ 
arms  and  commenced  whirling,  Dot  rapidly,  but  ilia  anuv  rooms  on  the.kfh  tbe  brethren  and  sin- 
tfte'tiiilyV- art^  •conxihtttrf  to  turn,  nV  Sf  upon  a tern  of  liio  yjftajg:*  were  assembled,  tbe  sexe* 
pivot,  M an  :^t#oul-  e^swition,  the  bung  seputa^ei!.  At  tdte  appointed  bdttr  they 
recipient  ol  tkfe  M ^ifir‘  being  stppAteniijr  tmeoti-  al?  came  in  in  •couples,  stood  n moment  in  si- 
scinus  of  all  timitvna  pacing  around  hi in.  Ex-  lenee,  and  then  nut  down,  the  men  ami  women 
eept  sn  costa  me.  he  «tfonglyreR«itiWcdu  whirling  facing  each  offer.  Adults  and  children  weft 
Dervish,  a«ch  os  travelers  freq?)entty  4ee  An  the  dressed  precisely  alike..  With  the  exception  of 
Ee$U  Thfe  X*trd}y- worship  continued  about  km  the  pwident  elders  tmd  some  tiwting  bftthrcu. 

j I jj " 1 |p|| ’. ^,i^.  - -^  ^-T  7/. 

day^ostunie  eouMsts  ofpaotulbo«Hof  blue  linen* 
with. -a  fine  white  stripe  in  ftp  vest*  of  a much 
duephr  blue,  and  plain,  made  *s£ 

( woolen  and  linen) ; stout  fcbocs  «nd 

Their  shrrt-'&oiUr*  arldbt^ms 
are  made  of  cotton,  ii&o  the  body ; the  collar  h 


hour  and  a halt’,  when  I retired'  to-  the  room']  the  men  were  in  their  shin  dtSs’^- 
assigned  me,  filled  with  new  amotion*?,  for  I 
was  in  the  rn hist  of  social  and  religion*  novel- 
ties. 

The  Sabbath  dawn  was  brilliant,  and  the 
heantrnf  the  »iay  vrm  tnemurable,  Ophite  | gray  Mtoelong). 
my  lodging*  waa  the  houtfe  for  public  worship. 


rus  aeimaa  iiouea. 
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ward  matrfu  or  dance,  in  b regular  Springing 
step,  keeping  lime  lathe  marie  of  their  voice** 
while  tlicfe / Janets  hung  closely  to  their  rides. 
The  wait  raw*  alone  kept  time  with  their  hand?* 
moving  np  and  down,  ihe  palms  rumed  upward. 
The  ringing  appeared  like  a simple  refrain  and 
e chorus  of  tmj-mlrloov.  while  nil  Mie 

movements  wkh  hand,  foot,  and  limb  were  ex~ 
Thhu  ahoft^  j tfetnety  irtar^fuh  , / V" '' *:,r‘; 

Tho  vorfhi|»or«  now  stood  in  silence  » few 
they  eorntnenred  ringing-  an- 
offer?  hvrnr^  wHfc  thorax  like  the  hut.  ‘When 
Such  was  the  appearance  it  Wus  orniod . ; f retired  «nvh- irh’d  nf  xlie 

of  the  worshipers  in  the  presence  of  at  leaM  roonr,  i he  be  neb  e*  were  jffplAe&d,  and  the  men 
six  hundred  strangers,  attracted  there  by  liuri-  and  women  again  fcat  down  'opposite  each  otb- 
ority.  er*  Eider  same  forward',  end.  in 

The  worshiped  soon  artm,  and  approached  an  able  diretmrae  nf  nlnidar  an  hmtr  expound- 
frbpi  tfppwrifo  ends  the  room,  until  the  two  ed  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  thw  Shakers.  es)»e- 
fropt  >x>w#  were  wi^hinlwoyftid?  of  other,  dtdJy  that  which  relate*  tit  the  duality  of  God 
the  women  modestly  casting'  their  eye*  to  the  m msfo  and  F^nnftlo.,  and  the  second  advent  of 
ifem,  The  fetiches  wore  tfeh  Instantly  re-  Christ  upon  earth  in  tjm  jjerson  of  Ann  Iweo, 
moved.  There  iheystaod  ioriheme,  in  serried  the  founder  of  the  Vffen  he  had 


The  women  wear,  on  Sunday,  some  a pure 
white  dress,  and  others  a white  dress  with  a 
delicate  blae  stripe  in  it.  Over  their  tm'.kfi  and 
bosoms  were  pure  white  kcechkfe  and  over 
t fa  left  arm  of  each  wn*  carried  it  large  white 
pocket-hanrlkerch Their  beruds  were  covered 
with  lawn  caps  ! he  form  of  all,  for  hath  old  and 
young,  being  alike;  /f  hey  project  »o  as  to  fully 
conceal  the  chfefe  in prolife  ■ 
riiorp-toed  and  high-heeled,  according  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day  when  the  Society  was  form-  jinomoirit-t,  when 
siT  were  made  of  prunella,  cf  a brilliant  ul 
tramonne  Idtie 


> K Testimonies* J*  turned  thfif 

bucks  to  the  andien^  kstfypt  those  of  thc  two 
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for  ail  th*  proof#  of  j spring.  Jfor  work  of  aapdfoSldb'g;  tin*  true 

m , '*z< 

m.  I litnc’" ■ wk^' V .: £*bl  ihrietf  Tyhp  holong 
From  the  Scriptures  to  that  Church  aW  the  saints  &h&  shall  *f  ffcigtt 
a thousand  years.-’  They  believe  that  fli&jpy  fa' 
a Chnnjh,  possess  all  pf  the  a postolu?  gife* ; and 
that,  all  external  ordinance^  especially  those  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord’e  Supper*  raised  with  the 
Apostles;  ayd  that  Zinc/?,  tbeir  dgy  no  man  bad 
been  truly  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  vptil  the 
dawming-  hf  this  new'  dispentfatlonv  They  believe 

it  to  be  their  mission  on  ^ur<h  to  ^a/her  kt  Die 
elect ;.  and  that  thfor^h  Ohri^l  in  the 

trn.e{#balb*fyC^ 

They  believe  that  *ph%*  rtf  Hinvkm  have  olio  ft 
holy  rmiswon  in  die  future  world;  namely;  to 
tench  the  spirits  of  those  who  W*  db*d  out  ^f 
.the  Shaker  ChuTch  o«  earth  \hp-*0r  to  a fcigb~ 
et  iiphere  pf  ftuloyTnenV  ta  whiclt  alone  the  true 
li^Uerprs  uarciid.  Thus  Shatms'm  is  believed 
fo  be  & Sort  of  normal  school  for  teacher?  of 
ri^riAonsvuvs  ftod  purity  in  the  spirit  w orld. 

no  ntaifl  eau  he  bom  of  God 
until,  in  Mt  Church  hern,  lit*  has  become  assim-; 
ilaUsi  to  the  diariurtcr  of  desus  Christ,  by  flb- 
staiiinng  from  marriage  and  other  defilements , 
that  obedkmee  to  tliat  Chwtch  in ereoses  a man’s 
faith,  until  he  comes  to  be  one  with  Christ  in 
(he  Millennial  Chute  b slate ; end  that  man  Is 
a frc«  agent,  having  the  privilege  of  aecrepring 
orrejefTtingibc  true  ligfo  witbid  him,  aed,  fonse- 
^ttcmly,  U U in  tm?ry  maifs  powiertu  be  obedient 


to  tmvn?  and  bpp^sri  to  the 

. i , . ..  -f  L. i 


the  drimny  of  their  great  fundamental  doumnes  ; Chnrrh  upon  e&rriv  etidod  in  t;73>: 
of  rise  duality  of  Obd'i  nature  as  mate  and  fe  ‘ s4  "’  • * ^ ^ *' 

mate*  And  the  seoonJ  appearing  of  Christ 
fh«  person  of  A»n  Lee.  ’ ‘ “ 

they  also  draw  abundant  endemic  of  tha  neccs* 
sifcy  of  ctkificy  to  the  fall,  possession  of  & true 
Christian  life.  In  my  allotted  vpiie^t  I enn  only 
give  a brief  summary  of  their  fhitlt. 

They  have  tin  t'tendf  because  they  hnlieyof 
that  the  operations  of  the  Divine  light  are  an* 
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to  the  faith.  They  believe  that  the  Gospel  of 
the first  resurrection — a resurrection  from  carnal 
appetites — is  now  truly  preached  in  the  Church, 
and  that  all  who  are  born  of  God  according  to 
this  new  birth  shall  never  taste  of  the  second 
death.  They  believe  that  in  the  Christian  world, 
outside  of  the  Millennial  Church,  professed  re- 
generation is  partial ; that  worldly  Christians, 
by  retaining  the  marriage-relation,  are  not  as- 
similated to  Christ  in  the  purity  of  his  charac- 
ter; and  as  a consequence  of  not  tasting  the 
happiness  of  the  first  resurrection  here  they  can 
not  escape,  in  part,  the  second  death. 

They  believe  that  the  wicked  are  punished 
only  for  a season,  except  those  who  fall  from 
the  true  Church,  for  whom  there  is  no  forgive- 
ness in  this  world  nor  in  the  next.  They  believe 
that  Christ  will  never  make  any  public  appear- 
ance on  the  earth  os  a single  person,  but  only  in 
his  saints ; that  the  judgment-day  is  now  begun 
in  their  Church,  that  the  books  are  opened,  that 
the  dead  are  now  rising  and  coming  to  judgment 
(that  is,  those  who  come  out  from  the  world,  and 
attain  to  Gospel  purity  in  the  Shaker  Church), 
and  that  they  (the  Shakers)  are  set  to  judge  the 
world,  because  their  Church  has  risen  above  the 
order  of  natural  generation  (discarding  mar- 
riage), and  become  as  Christ  was,  and  that  by 
this  means  heaven  begins  upon  earth.  They 
thus  lose  all  their  sensual  and  earthly  relations 
to  Adam  the  first,  and  come  to  perceive,  in  clear 
vision,  the  true  character  of  God.  And  they 
believe  that  there  is  no  full  salvation  for  those 
who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Millennial  Church. 

They  accept,  generally,  the  doctrines  of  mod- 
ern Spiritualism,  and  affirm  that  such  manifes- 
tations have  prevailed  among  themselves  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Millennial  Church. 
There  were  special  manifestations  throughout 
all  of  the  Shaker  societies,  for  seven  years,  com- 
mencing at  Lebanon  in  1841.  The  expressed 
object  of  these  manifestations  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  young  members  of  the  Church,  then 
gathered  in.  They  finally  ceased  in  1848,  but 
before  the  close  the  spirits  informed  the  Shakers 
that  they  would  soon  reappear  in  the  world ; 
that  these  manifestations  would  spread  through- 
out the  earth ; and  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
subvert  all  existing  systems  of  religion.  They 
assert  that  all*  of  the  songs  and  hymns  used  in 
their  worship  are  revealed  to  them,  from  time 
to  time,  by  ministering  spirits,  and  that  the 
singers  meet  once  a week  to  practice  the  newly 
revealed  production  for  the  coming  Sabbath. 
The  music,  also,  is  given  to  them  in  the  same 
supernatural  way.  Sometimes  children  will 
break  out  into  singing  a song  or  hymn  never 
before  heard  among  them. 

The  discipline  of  the  Church  is  founded  upon 
the  asserted  perfection  of  the  leaders  or  teachers. 
The  ministry  at  Lebanon  consists  of  four  persons, 
two  men  and  two  women,  who  have  equal  au- 
thority in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  These 
constitute  a sort  of  bishopric,  which  includes  the 
communities  at  New  Lebanon,  Watervliet  (Nis- 
kaynna),  and  Groveland.  Lebanon  is  the  cen- 


tral society,  and  the  place  where  general  coun- 
cils are  held.  Under  the  ministry,  who  have 
supreme  control,  and  possess  the  power  of  nam- 
ing their  own  successors  in  office,  are  elders  and 
eldresses,  the  sexes,  in  all  cases,  holding  an 
equal  position.  The  Lebanon  community,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  hundred  persons,  is  divided 
into  eight  families,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
in  each  of  which  are  two  elders  and  two  eld- 
resses, who  haue  the  entire  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  family,  and  to  whom  unquestioning 
obedience  is  given.  The  Society  is  a moral  and 
religious  institution,  based  upon  the  twelve  Chris- 
tian virtues  (the  twelve  gates  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem), namely,  Faith,  Hope,  Honesty,  Con- 
tinence, Innocence,  Simplicity,  Meekness,  Hu- 
mility, Prudence,  Patience,  Thankfulness,  and 
Charity;  and  upon  seven  moral  pnnciples  (seven 
golden  candlesticks),  namely,  Duty  to  God,  Duty 
to  Man,  Separation  from  the  World,  Practical 
Peace,  Simplicity  of  Language,  Right  Use  of 
Property,  and  a Virgin  Life. 

All  persons  who  unite  with  the  Society  must 
do  it  voluntarily.  The  rules  and  regulations 
are  all  laid  before  them,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
a man,  with  his  eyes  thus  open,  to  be  deceived. 
The  members  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
novitiate,  the  junior,  and  the  senior  class.  The 
first  includes  those  who,  by  faith,  come  into  a 
degree  of  relation  to  the  Society,  but  who  choose 
to  live  in  their  own  families,  and  manage  their 
own  temporal  concerns.  These  are  owned  as 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Gospel,  so  long  as 
they  live  up  to  its  strict  requirements  of  purity 
of  life.  The  second  class  consists  of  those  who, 
having  no  families,  join  the  Society,  but  retain 
the  lawful  ownership  of  their  private  property. 
They  are  a sort  of  probationers  and  may  leave 
when  they  please,  it  being  stipulated  by  written 
contract  when  they  enter,  that  they  are  to  re- 
ceive no  pecuniary  reward  for  their  services; 
and  also,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  presenting 
property  to  the  Society,  it  can  not  be  reclaimed 
when  they  leave.  The  third  class  consists  of 
those  who,  after  long  experience,  are  prepared 
to  enter  fully  into  a united  and  consecrated  in- 
terest. This  class  constitutes  what  is  called 
church  order,  or  church  relation.  This  rela- 
tionship is  formed  after  the  most  mature  delib- 
eration, and  is  binding,  because,  according  to  the 
laws  of  justice  and  equity,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  retraction.  They  dedicate  them- 
selves, and  all  they  possess,  “to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  support  of  the  pure  Gospel,  forever." 
Minors  may  be  admitted  as  covenant  members 
of  this  class  or  order,  and  when  of  age  may  be 
received  into  full  membership.  These  cove- 
nants are  fair  and  honorable ; and  it  is  alleged 
that  during  a period  of  sixty  years,  since  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Society,  there 
has  never  been  any  legal  claim  entered  for  the 
recovery  of  property  presented  to  the  community. 

Obedience,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  great 
law  of  the  Society.  The  leaders  have  absolute 
authority,  and  the  people  implicitly  obey  them. 
To  them  the  laity  make  confessions  of  all  their 
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The  Uerh  House,  where  the  serious  botanical 
preparations  aw  put  up  for  market,  is  a iV&me 
hdiiding  in  the  centra  of  the  riftaigfy  iiu9^' 
fjmd  ami  twenty  feet  in  fongth*  and  fomy  feet  in 
widtf^  And  two  stories  and  *th  attic  in  height. 
Tftcre  are  wnfett  out^onses  connected 

with  it.  The  lwcf  part  wh^ibr  the  bti^dW 
>vf$te%  stpre-rottins^  and  for  prCBBing  and  pack- 
ing the  her hfc  and  roots*!  The  second  stqry  and 
Attic  arc  the  %y^v. -whera.  the  green 
hcrlw  are  laid  up*m  WieeiA  of  canvas,  about  four- 
teen inches  apart,  supported  by  cordis  The 
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would  in  the  open  air.  In  a room  adjoining 
the  vacuum  pan  are  mills  for  reducing  dried 
roots  to  impalpable  powder.  These  roots  are 
first  cracked  to  the  size  of  44  samp”  in  the  room 
below,  by  being  crushed  under  two  huge  discs 
of  Esopus  granite,  each  four  feet  in  diameter,  a 
foot  in  thickness  and  a ton  in  weight.  These 
are  mado  to  revolve  in  a large  vessel  by  steam 
power.  The  roots  are  then  carried  to  the  mills 


above.  These  am  made  of  two  upper  and  a 
nether  stone  of  Esopus  granite.  The  upper 
stones  are  in  the  form  of  truncated  cones,  and 
rest  upon  the  nether  stone,  which  is  beveled. 
A shaft  in  the  centre,  to  which  they  are  attached 
by  arms,  makes  them  revolve,  and  nt  the  same 
time  they  turn  upon  their  own  axes.  The  roots 
ground  under  them  by  this  double  morion  are 
made  into  powder  almost  impalpable. 
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: ptmifc  t‘l>  the  margin  of  which  i*  the  Tannery 
] Of  the  Bomiy.  At  the  southern  end  of  tbo 
{ village  is  the  Unity  *,  and  iri  wvcnJ  other  pbu-cs 
; ^workshops,  in  -whicfi  brrtums, mats,  wooden 
ware,  eteM  t?tc>,  are.  These, 

and  many  useful  slides  Jnahnfctdt^d 

in  the  village,  >re. mM  at  tin?  store  to  victor* 
during  the  skinnier,  |&Of  ■ the  minor  irnlu^tml 
operation#  of  the  ^omluuiiity  X hive  nor  *p»ce 
to  moke  a rt-.cordL  Sinffice  it  to  aav,  that  in 
every  department  perfect  order  and  r.cutnc?s 
prevail.  , Syste/n  te  every'  wfwre  observed*  nnd 
j all  operations  are  carried  no  whir  exact  ason~ 
j otny.  Every  rnat^  wornum,  and  child  is  kept, 
busy.  The  min  hr  ry  labor  vchh  their  ham!*/  like 
the  laity,  vr hen  not  engaged.,  in  *pmtuaj  ami 
j ojSc^d  duties;  and  no  idle  hands  an*  seed. 
Having  property  in  common,  tbo  people  have 
ddfiritHte  ii  mbit  ion  a nor  personal  caresv;  and 
htdng  governed  by  the  pure  principle*  af  their 
great  leading  doc  trine  k,.’  they  strain  perfcetly 


T*owofeai/r«i  *>&£. 

In  a building  near  the  .1&Kfcyvu>l  tiou*a  is  fjhc> 
Finishing  Hoorn,  where  the  pr*<(»!tfirtto(ns,  uj  ready 
placed,  la  phials,  bottle^  hidl  jditi,  6*6  Uheldd 
and  packed  for  market.  Thia  icmcc  is  per- 
formed, by  iwo  women  ; and  from  thin  mom 
those  materials,  xuytv  $o  extensively  used  in  thei 
materia  medira,  are  pent  forth*  These  earner** 
an?  of  tile  purest  kind.  The  water  o*ed  tbf 
the  purpose  ia  conveyed  through  earthen  pipes 
from  a pure  mountain  spring,  m eighth  Of 'h 
mile  disran.%  which  i*  Kt.iigrtjarly  free  from  ftli 
earthy  matter  This  *&  of  Infltufi*,  mptspytket 
in  the  preparation  of  ih^fe  m«d icjnfli  juices. 
They  are,  conse^iiOntly^  «;ry  poputaf,  gnd  the 
business  vs  annually  irioreUMng.  During  the 
year  l&nt  they  prepared  at  ih*t  laboratory  and 
5ot.{  about  ihttttocn  thou&md  poaritte.  The 
chief  product*  nrr  the  extracts  of  damWlioh arid 
butternut.  Oflhe  former,  during  that  year, 
they  (V«t  up  two  Shorten d fire  hundred  pounds  ; 
4?f  th*  hxi or,  thousand  pounds. 

Th®  ousti~-=-thLe  depository  of  th«  popu* 

iar  Sb sfer  ^eds—  is  the  anci>?nt  >churcJi. 

buildings*  its  the  village. 
Thfe,  Ca  ws  have  rdissTved,  si u n ds  near  the,  new 
chureh.  Piractjy  in  the  re/tt  of  it  is  a large 


1 good,  and  all  enjoy  the  matoml  comforts  or 
life  5n  great  abundance.  / 

y The,  Mediual  Depurtinert,  under  the  rtmrpd 
• of  Br,  Hioekluf,  appear*?  10  he  very  perfect  in 
life*  supplies  of  Hurgiual  inafrurnenW,  and  other 
riecesswriea.  A lafge  portion  of  the  mudfrincs 
are  prepared  by  themselves;  and  I)c.  LUnckley 
; wpplias  them  with  a skillful  harpL  under  rbe  di- 
rection of  a BoUud  judgment.  Hu.  ban  a lihftljr* 
of  welt-^leoted  mixiietii'-wcirM  i.-aud  the  ^vsTeny 
which  he  rtpBt  wpptwOf  mid  practices  i<j  knoHv; 
as  f he  Efleetie, 

W i f ii  I h\  H i n ek  ley  I vi.si  t ed  Vhe  sehdol  frr 
girls,  and  . w'ns  surpnstd  arid  del%ffi(cd.-%  't%f 
exercise*  there,  $P  was  vennpoteti  at  fhirl\  - 
throe  gir]«v  va/yjing  in  from  b>ur  ta  fifteen 
year%,  dressed  in  the  cofiiuine  of  the  *h*ker 
womciij  with  *iifi  emi.^ino  nf  thn  Crtp(  fi»r  which 
j a black  net  tyn#  subethuled.  ’rh«  system  of '.in- 
i «trueHod  la  the  same  a&  «hnt  pursued  in  mr 
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embraced  their  view  ft,  and  formed  & snmll 
fiOt  jety  v.PMt  Manchester^  Thry  it  opce  at- 
tracted public  atronfion,  «nd  wore  . j*e  i^nni-tccL 
They  were  considered  insane,  they 

would  sit  immovable  . ffrif  (fonts,  wailing  Cor 
uihe  power  of  CioiV*  arid  then  would  win- 
Tncnee  Jumping,  ^trifling,  trembling  viokrit- 
ly,  and  shofoing  for  jpy.  Bemuse  <:d  these 
bodily  agitations  tlfcy  were  culled  Shakers* 
and  scane times  Shaking  Quakers, 

In  TTo4  ri  youug  wmmm  of  twenty- rtvo. 
’named  Aim . Stanley,  the  wjle  of  a hlnckfmirh. 
by  whom  she  had  borftri  four  elni.dtrn  .who 
had  died  in  inhmry,  beanrfo  acquainted  with 
tko  Ward  levs,  cm  t meed  the?  new  and  strange 
doctrine  that  marriage  was  sinful.  and  was  a 
moat  earnest  devotee.  She  assumed  her  maid- 
en name:  of  Lee,  severed  iho  marria^fc  rel&~ 
tion,  and  after  nine-  years  of  ^ver<>  discipline* 
and  suffering  of  percent ibti  as  it  half-traiccd 
faimtici  she  professed  to  have  received  n rey- 
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year  of  her  age.  Her  remains  rest  beneath  a 
little  mound  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
meeting-house  at  Watervliet,  with  nothing  to 
mark  the  spot  but  a small  rough  stone,  upon 
which  is  inscribed  “M.  A.  L.” — Mother  Ann 
Lee.  In  childhood  she  waa-  remarkable  for  her 
seriousness.  At  maturity  she  was  rather  be- 
low the  common  stature  of  women,  rather  thick 
set,  but  well  proportioned.  Her  complexion 
was  light  and  fair,  and  her  eyes  blue  and  pene- 
trating. 

The  society  at  New  Lebanon  grew  vigorous- 
ly, and  in  1787  they  built  quite  a spacious  house 
of  worship  there,  which  is  still  standing,  and 
now  used,  as  we  have  observed,  as  the  Seed 
House  of  the  community.  Other  societies  have 
since  been  planted  and  are  growing  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union.  They  now  number  eight- 
een, having  an  aggregate  of  little  more  than 
four  thousand  members.  The  present  “Gos- 
pel order  of  the  Church”  was  established  in 
1792,  and  from  that  period  the  Shakers  date 
their  millennial  era. 

I have  endeavored,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  give 
a faithful  outline-picture  of  the  Shakers,  with 
such  drawings  of  objects  of  interest  as  I was 
enabled  to  make  during  a sojourn  of  two  days 
wi:h  them.  I am  convinced,  from  observation 
and  from  the  testimony  of  their  immediate 
neighbors,  that  they  live  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  professions.  They  are  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  kind  and  benevolent  toward  the 
community  around  them.  In  morals  and  citi- 
Z3nsbip  they  are  above  reproach ; and  they  are 
loved  by  those  who  know  them  best.  They 
have  been  ridiculed  and  maligned  by  those  who 
must  have  been  either  ignorant  or  wicked ; for 
it  seems  impossible  for  any  candid  man,  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  character,  to 
regard  them  otherwise  than  with  the  deepest  re- 
spect Surely  the  sacrifices  of  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  earth  are  sufficient  guarantees  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Call  it  all  delusion  if  you  will,  the  im- 
pregnable fact  that  they  have  maintained  their 
integrity  and  their  faith  for  seventy  years  is 
vastly  significant. 

With  their  social  and  religious  dogmas  I have 
nothing  to  do  in  this  connection ; yet  I can  not 
let  the  occasion  pass  without  quoting  from  Cov- 
entry Patmore's  “Angel  in* the  House,”  the  fol- 
lowing lines  for  the  consideration  of  those  with- 
in and  without  the  pale  of  the  Shaker  Church : 

“Say  what  of  those  who  are  not  wives. 

Nor  have  them ; tell  what  fate  they  prove 
Who  keep\the  pearl  which  happier  lives 
Cast  in  the  costly  cup  of  love  ? 

I answer  (for  the  sacred  Muse 
Is  dumb).  111  chance  is  not  for  aye; 

But  who,  with  erring  preference,  choose 
The  sad  and  solitary  way, 

And  think  peculiar  praise  to  get 
In  Heaven,  where  error  Is  not  known*. 

They  have  the  separate  coronet 
They  sought,  but  miss  a worthier  crou  n. 

Virgins  are  they  before  the  Lord, 

Whose  hearts  are  pure;  the  vestal  fin- 
is not,  as  some  misread  the  Word, 

By  marriage  quenched,  but  barns  the  h’.ghi  r." 
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LICHENS. 

F ICHENS  are  a race  of  tiny  plants  but  little 
•L4  known  to  the  world,  and  yet  possessed  of  a 
beauty  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  more  gor- 
geous flowers  or  loftier  trees.  Man  is  bat  too 
apt  to  admire  the  boundless  wealth  and  beauty 
of  our  great  mother,  Nature,  only  where  gigan- 
tic proportions  arrest  his  attention,  or  when  the 
storm  of  enraged  elements  makes  him  aware  of 
his  own  insignificance.  Surely  his  head  was 
not  set  on  high  that  he  might  despise  low  things ! 
Bat  to  see  the  beauties  with  which  every  corner 
and  crevice  is  decked,  to  read  the  lessons  con- 
veyed in  Nature’s  subtlest  works,  more  than  the 
eye  is  required.  We  must  be  willing  and  able 
to  listen  to  every  beetle’s  lowly  hum,  to  greet 
every  flower  by  the  wayside  as  it  looks  up  to  us 
and  to  heaven,  and  to  question  every  stone, 
every  pebble.  If  we  thus  look  upon  the  tiny 
lichens  around  us,  we  will  here  also  soon,  learn*, 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  even  in  the 
smallest  proportions 

“ not  a beauty  blows. 

And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  vain.” 

Few  only,  it  is  true,  are  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  as  they  cover  a stone  with  their  warm  man- 
tle or  “deck  the  rough  castle’s  rifted  tower.” 
No  old  decaying  rock,  no  crnmbling  ruin,  and 
no  ancient  forest-chapel  is  without  its  forest  of 
tiny  lichens  and  mosses,  that  have  settled  down 
in  every  cleft  and  crevice,  wherever  the  rain  has 
left  a grain  of  soil  or  a shadow  of  moisture.  It 
is  these  green  or  yellow  little  plants  that  give  to 
rock,  ruin,  and  chapel  their  venerable  appear- 
ance. They  enliven  the  monotonons  coloring  of 
stones,  and  mark,  as  it  were,  the  footprints  of 
Time,  and  the  traces  of  organic  life  upon  the  ap- 
parently lifeless  masses.  . The  stone  thus  be- 
comes a very  museum  of  varied  productions,,  and 
the  tiny  plants  connecting  him,  immovable  and 
unfeeling  as  he  appears,  with  their  own  merry 
kingdom,  thus  carry  him  into  the  great,  joyous 
circle  of  living  nature. 

The-  strange  and  inexplicable  beauty  of  simple 
walls  and  angular  rocks  is  mainly  due  to  these 
lichens,  who,  together  with  their  brethren,  the 
mosses,  present  an  everfresh  and  ever  declining 
but  never  expiring  life,  and  thus  fill  the  heart 
of  man,  he  knows  not  how,  with  sweet  hope  and 
tender  solace. 

They  are  the  most  modest  children  of  Nature. 
Even  when  they  appear  in  groups  and  in  larger 
masses,  they  seem  to  be,  at  first  sight,  but  stains 
and  unsightly  excrescences.  We  are,  perhaps, 
most  familiar  with  those  that  assume  a bright 
orange  color  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  these 
are  ever  seen  on  that  side  which  is  most  exposed 
to  warm  and  moist  currents  of  air,  or  where  a 
hawthorn  “with  moss  and  lichen  gray,  dies  of 
old  age.”  If  we  examine  these  strange,  fastid- 
ious spots  more  closely,  we  find  that  they  consist 
of  a very  peculiar  growth,  which  presses  closely 
upon  the  rough  bark.  Now  it  is  so  interlaced 
and  interwoven  with  the  latter  that  it  can  hardly 
be  severed  from  tree  or  rock,  and  then  again  it 
clings  to  it  by  means  of  a thousand  diminutive 
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' ' ^ #wi anui  gr*m tafte-tattf 
fr,\>0*  cHlcft  dK*  aAit  OiXMftiif?*  *UjUj, 

And  gfeca-gotru* d frill  o»  4*S(kj®4  *fl4  pfoyccL ** 

' . ' :>'  v ."•  . ’ ' .'  '’  •;  ! ' ,■  CtfilUAttn. 

Now  ihev  serve  ruaini y the  poorer  d asses  of 
Northern  Europe  feu  dye  tbclr . stockings  *nd 
nightcaps  an  orange -brown  color,  or  merry 
children  io  feiam  with  their  bright  hues . ifreir 
pp$$  *i  Easter;  The  goldeo-ydlow  Lichen, 
which  we  find  on  all  roofs  and  on  many  an  an- 
cU*tit  tree,  serves  also  ft*  H dye-smfr  to  fiio  Indus- 
trious  pefiSatiL.  TUv  &ar«*vy  Isles  send  axraq- 
*tly :|oote  than  BOiW^iWW  of  brilliant  ponceau- 
red  Otseiilo  to  Ebtfcpe  ? ‘ /BdWwar  d as 
LaeftHis  in  Varipft*  bnvueheu  of  indufttryv  Siye~ 
<ie&  sends  wh<dd;rfftip»lo4dd  a£  het  strange  but 
Smist  useful  Lcc-a-nora;  #mJ  the  coasts  of  Eft- 
gi&ft»i,  4s  well  M those  the  Mediterranean, 
furnish  pehly^tinted  Koto-Uw  (lugure  2)  and 
Vsnoknftv  Which  the.  paintor*  ^ploy  in  point- 
lag  MraUs%lft^^r4tt;thftbft.sj:- htrtHtfw if?  P bines’1 
thus  Mt  ttpgu,  and  the  ehmntot  r^tfcs*  upon  it  a* 


toot#)  which  hold  to  Iftmf  restin^-plflce  with 
0mr»Mng  U:o^iiy.  From  the  round h$h*  Well* 
edged  leaflets,  which  look  as  if  they  wm  gm- 
aled  and  wrinkled  by  premature  age,  (here  rise 
numbers  of  fifty,  delicate  plated  of  *iimlar color ;! 
Stoghfo  the  most  caramon  of  fill  khe  wal)-UdUe«* 


fcft  pftfaHiug  mi  in  ids  townee*  ’ 

&ih€it  ywl^&k  o.f  tlicr  sajrie  wwll-liduefft  assume 
aVibit.  it  beautiful  chciUor  form,  resembling*  in 
outline  and  *Hapef  fbe  fairest  rose  (Figure  ,5} ; 


rrci’RS.1, 

(Pxrwfa  pnriciifui) , as  «wn  in  Jijgtrre  1;  which 


W old,  already  Scotch  J • •;  • ' 

Uke  tira  f Wdfffai  s»f  fb*  end  of  these  .i&ijM  IffcCD  said,,  wiib  quaint  but 
‘of  the  fairies  Walgreen,  : trutbftil  words: 

err  l«  ;1*tca»  dyed  with  Thou  dtfrt  hhow  Khy 'plvRscd^  (arc  ! 

<m  fbs  tout*  «o4  (u  ike  «c<wb 
.ft>  tbs  H no 

J liowsoovtir  Hcirftit  W v • 

j j j rnu  'll*  gftcfci  enough  for  ^>4*? 

Jjf  'M  j for  there  ere,  iu  reality,  but  jffcw  surtax 

Viir  at  long  excised  to  wind  acid  weather  which 

V^.  J§J  arc  not  * uni  protected  by  the  Warm  cmviir 

vs  jaSr  f ftHhe^e  beneus.  Our  roofs  t\ud  our  fences* 

\3a  wf  / lira  mink  of  si  tre^  and  the  -rock  in  the 

mOT  mL  I ino^,  the  ijarth-capped  dyke,  sjhJ  the  ster- 

Va  Jfy  ilc ^He^-baftk-— in  facty  all  places  but  spsrlttft- 

yjjr  |8  ]y  ^upjdi^d  with  mmstoro,  but  freely  cx- 

s^F  W posed  ^ ft*p  fad  H^ht,  are  cUd  in  eyer-va- 
Mt  IftiMr  & r ing  colors  by  th^se  lieautifal  cbildren  of 

Si  / fir  / % Nature,  The  for-femed  Cathedral  of  Mur- 

9 I K £ / Jit  sU/:may  W truly  said  f«he  gilded \v  !hc$e 

^ tinv  {ichena*  Nor  must .\xv  foil mr  the  vulgar 
c*o?tsi»ienng  th^nr  ail  m parasites 


•'ermttV  ••*.% 

that  iiite  on  the  labor  and  tho  yery  lifeV 
biood  of  other  plants.  These  nerve  them 
merely  its  & tea  foundniio^  and  their  true 
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of  the  (ores*  as  the*  now  danot  wildly  in  the  sum- 
mer breeze  around  the  grand  tree  ih?A  fttfS  with- 
rftuod  ttern  the  storms  of  nnvo 0 b*M  ogei ; cad 
noW  lieug  fdlejit  nidi  $-4eTy;i  ffom  ilit*  brunches 
of  of  henv?a 

bas  shattered  and  brolo't)  As  the  fw]«  light  of 
the  mm  ti ontirig  odiline, 

yturiil^.  and  a ttwp* 
&\nii  spurn  are  seen  hover  jog  under 

the  ghastly  garlands,  l7u^o  also  <h»  hnt  lichens 
of  larger  awe ; and  a$;  tlie.it  tiny,  threuddiko 
struts  naxt to  steed,  they 
hang  thii#,  in  list Wvtl^i!4jrv  from 

ihcdr  Idgh,  miy  home,  . . . . .. 

A lims'dtef  fcbfr  bom m (m  Board  lytyhexv 

£l7teftlr  fntrbat>i\  pa  <h*?  i la  Figme  fl  is  ilair-d 
in  all  fot'ftflU,  csjifeuiaUy  Whete  .^d^Hiena  have 
the  majority , tf od  tftd^t  tnoaii tdin- 

ons  regroup  This,  w^h  sotne  other  tarieues 
of  lichen^  constitute idle  wmP  jt\f  Shale- 
sjieare ; u>,  in  fast,  m?thfajsr  h m «fu  common 

among  oar  pofels  Than  tc?  nbngfcv  lichens  and 
mosses  adt5>yr]k  Tlmfc  Sdgibsy  aiao 

says  it  is 

HXot  now  tro  T6am  . 

The  wlhl  hfUatlirp&rkJtog;  cm  theralglU; 

Not  Uodellphtfu)  now  U\  puec 
V-V  ■■‘•[>5;-:'::'v  Tho  ror^t1fl  Muplo  round* ; 
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fmd  thet  itenr c ftemi  tfe/trifctotey  vapr/rs  in  the 
air,  fr«>m  the  blessed  min,  and  frequent  dews. 

White  in  some  varieties  bread  fefrytsk  ooyvr 
the  surface,  and  horn  and  them  only  lit  lie  de^p 
dtebes  arise,  full  pf  gracious  though  almost 
risible  seed,  others  prowent  most  tiny  .fiutfdLwlth* 
tyred  teare*,.  but  exf^nd  their:  seed-  foo  ari  ng  vfes*- 
setk  to . larger  'size  and  -.most ■ . ylf v :\  >; 
graceful  forms,  They  abound 
rireody  fn  the  te migrate  xono* 
fljnd  furnish  Ufge  mimes  of 
tarf\  but  t&*ry  IncfUfcatr  in  onm-  ::: y^£'C\ 1 

her  m #j*y'  approAfcii  the  it*-  >_- 

Ktwfntahid  North,  tmdi  they  :■  ; ;.  • \ j£V' 

hnsily  b?seom*  rhe  aokf 

,sen»^ttvelheirC‘Oif  tko  .rng&fafefa  •■  ^JNSl 

kin^Iom.  Bearing  on  high  ■ f 

their  tdegatt*  gnbfote,  from  f / 

which  they  dem<*  their  httxisr*  S 

tire  4V  to  the  U ^ ^ y 

eye  (Iwarft^h  slutil^  ^r,  if . . ^ A f 
we  look  ;hk; ) 
whh^h-gfay  eerab  irith  most  : / //  | 
dinytotM^  benches.  The  lit-  j f ■ % 
tie  'eur*  or  gobies  ppeo  at  , . ;^v  vp 
(he  to^Kftdt  U{^i  the  edge  there  ' 

in  a drete  a/xiund,  che  \ ^refc-;,•;.;''„:',  .•.•,■/^  C 

jdsat  bttk  hcttdr  <jf  hAndshrn#  j \ 
thrown . dar,  wtrtett'  ;;  Many  e ftur  : : .?•/•  ’•!■/  '•O^; 

-is^wdvife-’  ,#  tbcBfi!.-  sIk  • . 'L^  - :-j'.  ':'fy- 
culled  mofivm,  and  wid  tn  lhof;  v.AW  <i  A 
great  dima  of  Europe^  and  few  ' \ ^ 

bapd^tmer  minmcnt*  &tn  b/Z ;'.[  \ ; 

fmnd  in  'the  {Air  Vbr^di^  of  * / 

Flora  • 

Very  dilfcfent:it|j]H;ar;  ht  imt 
iiighr*,  tile  long,  vemtr^bit*  ^^  \> ' ' v 
beards  that  bung  from  the  Jofty  *"v  f 

brooch  as  of  oneicfit  drs  end  \ V/^‘ 

fpruco.q,  or  frmo  The  gtill  more  | 

hbufy-d^udeS  cy- 
our  Southv  Nothing 

csn^krfe&d  |!ie  j)iotdte4jtie  aii--  . i 

which  rtisy  gi#  b the  oJd  gtan  Is 
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LhilY  tbiu  hiyer«  well  W 

*nd  iifcn  they  reveal  io  ns  the  lotvgr 
un&^iJCLt'M  tici,  (hat  lliehr  Apj^reuitj  mast 
simply  form.  ‘'whether  it  fe-Hfe  « dirub  or  a 
beard,  a route  crust  or  ■&  tree, 

}\h\jyz  consists  of  three  ditfinct  layers  The 
tniddb  part  is  eye*  found  to  eontaiti  lurge  glol»- 
«Wr  ceils  of  greenish  colon  while  the  outer  and 
inner  %jtr*  ctongitU iif  Icngtbeiicd  cells, 'yrbich 
often  assume  the  form  of  long  threads  or  titty 
brunches.  The  tender  filarneohs  of  must  tu- 


And  *j<w3  tUe  fcf*ogled  btuncU*»  jtblrn?. 

Ami  urutk  Ibe.iuuKA  of  niftnjr  * hUe* 

TUst  variw  Ui*  otd  Wk 

Or  1 >*qr  iUv  £r«y<ai*my  vprniuie.'* 

Stranger  Mill -'ite  ttosa  gfrhtygtgciv*' 

despised  family,  ifet  look  Uttj&  lifter  than  a 
mere  crust— nm*  thin,  life  the  mzmt  d*»h  of 
preen  color,  and  now  rc&dung>  more  ri^H’ctuUc- 
tf dekness.  They  »W  fcot^V  $fefe  fed ~ tm*x, 
though  '^arel^  tfe  bam  <s*rpht  and  adoni  them 
with  their  quaint  rnultt^a  *ud  bright  yeJltw 
color.  Tjfnq  ih<m  of  lichens  t&  m>t 

udUfce  ft  map  of  Gemwi  priodpaKties,  and. 
hegee  has  ltd  narbn  of  Grt»g,rapbii!al  Lichen 
( {fcniia  h ia  this  tiny  ptkirt 


(f  igure  b)  which  &te*Ahdt«r  Vm*  Humboldt  fes 


ItOKnU  A. 

lU&fe  so;  mtcroaiung  by  it  at  & heighi 

- t I3,ObG  feet,  the  fe*  child  of  the  ycpirtnbh 
kingdom' at  flmt  unsurpassed  cteyatiotr,.  close  ib 
1 he  top  ofCMmfera*o,  for  m the  defend 
Ui  a depth  id  tlic  VA*t  of  wbfeh  *r*-  ea4 

form  ns  yet  but  a t%v^iic  jqui  $mecn*irt  icU'n,  so 
the  tfny  bcheivsus^ood  to  region^  whetw  Allotir- 
er  life  has  towg  ijtife  cessed  to  7 ■ Ghly  left 
fvet  below  ffe  evor -pure  peak  of  ibo  Juii£ftaiit 
and  dose-  to  the  etcrpul  snowy  z't  Mojk  Bistfic, 
*Ji>m?  appea*  soil  large  number*  of  small  but 
vigorous  lichens.  They  alone  are  etudded-r-w& 
knoyr  tiot  yet  for  what  great  purpose-^ Jo  bfer 
the  almost  incredible  ninhcatfem  of  «ir  »t  snci* 
n tremendous  height,  as  the  digul  down  m tfcf 
doep  sea  thrive  and  prosper'  atidcr  i df 

1S?5  atmospheres  ] And  how  dosfdy  they  ^ling 
to  the  honi  .string  tfcrj  hold 
brace  ! As  if  Nnmre  fed  varnish wl  ore r the 
rough  side*  of  her  neglected  cbiUlren,  these 
lichens  cafe  not  be  loosened  frt>m  their  home  by 
the  most  cureful  efforts.  The  knife  Jifeea  nt»t 
Atfecfed  m detaching  them,  or  sa  lenst  they  per* 
isii  in  the  attempt,  and  are  scarred  about 
-Hixpeie^  powder.  The  chisel  itself  mast  c<ijne 
th  6ur  aid,  and  cut  off  o chip  of  tim  stohg  to  eny 
V:  1* for  115  to  brrng  the  tnit  plant  under  the  mc: 
orotfeope,  . * ' ■' 

Ilnfoftnnatcly,  hovverer.  the  snbstfrnee  vf 
which  these  little  plants  cbmtet  isfe  dense  and 
>obd  thin  even  the  diminutive  tvalls  of  their 
tiny  colls  seem  10  defy  the  power  of  the  nuen^ 


; ..' ' Trutmj*  T.  c-  ^ 

the  c<<mmort  cnpAichen*  of  which  n.  smelj  psut 
ii  lecn  in  Niguve  b,  m^ioratejy  muguidedj  while 


ruiunt  & 
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in  Figure  9 a single  spore  is  presented  eight 
hundred  times  larger 
than  in  reality,  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct 
cells  in  their  common 
home,  and  contain- 
ing tiny  drops  of  oil 
in  their  inner  cham- 
bers. Very  few  lichens,  however,  have  as  yet 
been  discovered  which  bear  real  fruit  of  this 
kind.  It  seems  as  if  they  could  not  mature  ex- 
cept under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances, 
and  their  fruits  do  not  even  appear  but  at  an 
extremely  old  age.  The  spores,  moreover, 
grow  with  surprising  slowness,  and  form  thus  a 
strange,  striking  contrast  with  the  same  pro- 
ductions in  fungi.  It  is,  therefore,  but  rarely 
that  we  can  meet  with  fhiit-bearing  lichens ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  wondrous  wisdom  dis- 
played in  all  the  provinces  of  this  great,  though 
often  invisible  kingdom,  these  humble  plants 
would  appear  but  little  secured  against  utter 
extinction. 

But  lichens  also,  like  mosses  and  algae,  have 
still  another  method  of  increasing  their  num- 
bers. Even  the  naked  eye  can  see  under  the 
carefully-raised  upper  layer  a slight  green  tis- 
sue, which  the  microscope  shows  us  to  consist 
of  a large  mass  of  diminutive  globular  cells. 
These  have  been  called  Gonidia,  because  they 
also  serve  to  produce  germs  when  detached  from 
the  mother  plant.  After  a while — we  know  not 
exactly  at  what  period  of  their  existence — they 
make  their  way  through  the  upper  layer,  and 
soon  change  into  new  individuals,  of  the  same 
kind  as  their  parents. 

Hardy  and  long-lived  as  all  lichens  are,  they 
find  in  these  qualities  also  a better  protection 
than  even  the  uncounted  millions  of  sporules 
afford  to  their  humbler  brethren,  the  fungi. 
Their  cells,  as  we  mentioned,  are  of  strong, 
stout  fabric,  and  possess,  moreover,  an  as- 
tounding faculty  of  reviving  after  a long  and 
deep  slumber.  Many  love  to  live  upon  a soil 
but  little  adapted  to  retain  moisture ; others, 
like  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  will  not  work  even 
to  live.  Carelessly  and  listlessly  they  lie  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  implore  with  Stoic  patience, 
by  their  miserable  appearance,  the  pity  of  pass- 
ing clouds.  In  these  times  of  want  and  drought 
they  shrink  and  shrivel  until  nothing  seems  far- 
ther from  them  than  life.  Pale  and  rigid,  they 
are  the  very  images  of  desolation,  and  crumble 
under  the  hand  into  impalpable  dust.  Yet  no 
sooner  has  an  early  dew  or  a soft  rain — nay, 
even  a faint  mist — merely  touched  their  un- 
sightly form,  than  they  begin  drinking  in  moist- 
ure with  amusing  avidity,  and,  lo  and  behold ! 
ere  many  minutes  are  passed,  they  expand  and 
increase,  until,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  a magic 
wand,  they  have  recovered  their  fresh,  joyful 
color  and  youthful  vigor.  Thus  they  would 
hardly  appear  the  same  plants  in  their  days  of 
dryness  and  after  a rain.  Even  the  common 
lichens  that  grow  in  our  orchards  look  ordi- 
narily as  if  dressed  in  sad  colored  livery,  because 
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their  hard,  tough  skin  lies  close  to  the  bark  of 
the  trees,  and  thus  assumes  the  grayish-brown 
hues  of  the  latter.  But  as  soon  as  moisture 
gladdens  their  little  leaves,  they  swell  and  soft- 
en; they  become  sow  transparent,  and  suffer 
the  pretty  green  cells  in  their  interior  to  shine 
through  the  outer  membrane.  Others,  again, 
who  live  on  lofty  mountain  heights,  or  on  sandy 
heaths,  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghise,  or  on 
the  plains  of  the  East,  are  not  seen  at  all  dur- 
ing the  dry  season.  With  the  first  warm  rain, 
however,  they  rise  and  swell  of  a sudden,  so 
that  the  credulous  children  of  those  regions 
fancy  the  mysterious  plants,  which  now  cover 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  several  inches,  have 
miraculously  fallen  from  the  skies.  True  Pro- 
letarians of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  care 
not  for  the  future,  but  live  only  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present,  and  providing  not,  as  most 
other  plants  do,  for  the  -days  of  want,  they 
must  needs  spend  a large  part  of  their  life  in 
silent  slumber.  All  the  more  they  seem  to  re- 
joice in  their  brief  time  of  enjoyment.  How 
they  abound  and  luxuriate  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions during  all  winter ! Then  is  their  time  to 
thrive  and  to  prosper;  and  then  they  display 
all  the  wondrous  beauty  with  which  even  their 
humbler  races  were  endowed  by  an  all-bounti- 
ful Maker.  Thus  they  pass,  in  ever-changing 
fate,  like  man  himself,  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  rest  to  activity,  and  often  reach  an  amaz- 
ing old  age.  Some  of  the  crust  lichens  that 
grow  upon  rocks,  it  is  believed,  have  alternated 
in  this  manner,  between  life  and  death,  during 
more  than  a thousand  years ; and  yet  they  are 
ever  ready  still,  under  a gentle  shower,  to  un- 
fold their  graceful  leaves,  and  to  blossom  anew 
in  brilliant  green  colors. 

Lichens  are,  moreover,  very  far  from  being 
idle  intruders  upon  the  province  of  others,  nor 
even  mere  ornaments  woven  into  the  bright 
carpet  that  covers  our  earth.  Already  humbler 
animals  subsist  upon  these  tiny  plants.  There 
is,  among  others,  an  odd  kind  of  caterpillar, 
who  assumes  the  greenish  garb  of  lichens,  and 
marks  it  with  black  spots  and  stripes,  until  he 
so  closely  resembles  the  bed  on  which  he  rests, 
that  only  most  careful  research  can  discover 
the  strange  intruder.  Birds,  also,  and  especial- 
ly humming  birds,  know  well  the  art  to  cover 
their  nests  so  skillfully  all  around  with  tender 
lichens,  that  only  the  practiced  eye  remains  un- 
deceived. 

The  well-known  Beindeer  Moss  (Cladonia 
rangiferina ),  as  seen  in  Figure  10,  sustains  for 
months  the  life  of  a whole  noble  race  of  ani- 
mals, without  whom  a large  portion  of  our  globe 
would  be  but  a desert,  unfit  to  be  the  abode  of 
man.  When  long,  merciless  winter  has  cov- 
ered all  the  wide  waste  regions  with  his  mourn- 
ful pall,  and  the  blood-red  disk  of  the  snn  hard- 
ly dares  to  show  itself  above  the  horizon,  life 
seems  extinct,  and  death  alone  to  reign  there 
supreme.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  bare,  bleak  plain,  without  a 
tree,  a plant,  or  an  herb.  Far  down  in  the 
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proudly  to  the  grateful  date-tree  as  the  noblest 
among  plants,  and  honors  it  with  the  most  flat- 
tering title  of  the  “ Camel  of  Plants.”  But 
how  few  of  us  ever  think  of  the  humble,  mi- 
croscopic lichen  as  deserving  a place  by  the 
side  of  the  noble  palm  and  the  ancient  banana 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind ! 

THE  TWO  KATES;  OR,  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  LOVE. 

A TRUE  STORY  OF  OLD  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


L— MY  AUTHORITY. 

I WAS  conversing  the  other  day  with  a friend 
upon  the  subject  of  family  traditions  and 
their  capabilities  for  the  purposes  of  romance, 
when,  at  the  end  of  one  of  my  homilies,  he 
said: 

“ Well,  I heard  a family  story  not  long  since, 
which  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  very  curious. 
It  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  entirely 
trpe ; of  this  there  can  not  be  any  doubt.” 

“Curious  and  true!”  I said;  “but  from 
whom  did  you  hear  it  ?” 

“From  Dr. , who  knew. the  son  of  the 

chief  actor  by  the  singular  marriage  I am  going 
to  tell  you  about — that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  listen.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  Let  me  have 
every  detail.” 

And  thus  I heard  the  following  story,  which 
I think  the  reader  will  agree  with  my  friend  in 
considering  very  curious. 

I thought  at  first  of  making  it  the  ground- 
work of  a volume ; but,  upon  mature  reflection, 
this  course  did  not  seem  advisable.  The  pau- 
city of  characters  might  make  the  narrative, 
thus  lengthened  out,  monotonous,  and  all  the 
charm  of  truth  and  reality  would  be  lost,  from 
the  necessity  of  adding  fanciful  particulars.  I 
thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  habit  of 
Monsieur  Dumas,  who  would  certainly  expand 
it  into  five  or  six  volumes,  and  relate  the  story 
just  as  I heard  it.  In  the  main  event  it  is  not 
modified  at  all,  though,  of  course,  the  names 
are  changed.  I have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  use 
proper  names — the  descendants  of  the  person- 
ages residing  on  the  soil  to  the  present  day. 

I think  the  story,  frail  as  the  materials  may 
seem,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  like  the 
veritable  family  legends  of  old  days.  At  least, 
I shall  add  another  page  to  the  book  of  human 
nature ; for  I repeat,  in  entire  good  faith,  that 
the  relation  is  actually  true. 

IL — TWO  FRIENDS  AND  A WOMAN. 

The  estates  of  “Riverview”  and  “Landon’s 
Neck”  are  situated  in  the  old  County  of  North- 
umberland, at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  which 
here  expands  almost  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as 
it  falls  into  the  Chesapeake. 

Upon  these  estates,  in  the  old  colonial  times, 
long  prior  to  the  Revolution,  lived  St.  George 
Landon  and  John  Digby,  better  known  as  Jack 
Digby. 

The  young  men  had  been  friends  from  child- 


hood, and  nothing  had  ever  interrupted  an  af- 
fection which  both  of  them  cherished  with  pe- 
culiar jealousy.  It  was  a new  case  of  Damon 
and  Pythias,  Orestes  and  Pyl&des,  which  their 
friendship  presented ; and  this  deep  attachment 
seemed  to  increase  as  they  entered  manhood, 
and  cement  itself  more  vigorously  with  the 
passing  years. 

They  were  both  orphans,  and  the  heads  of 
their  respective  houses.  Landon  had,  how- 
ever, a brother,  a mere  child  of  about  five  or 
six,  and  Digby  a sister  of  the  same  age.  With 
the  exception  of  these  children  and  the  young 
men  themselves,  no  scions  of  the  great  old  fam- 
ilies remained ; and  this  fact,  doubtless^  drew 
the  friends  more  closely  together.  Deprived 
of  father  and  mother,  and  with  few  or  no  rela- 
tives living,  they  expended  upon  each  other 
that  affection  which  a home  circle  would  have 
absorbed;  and  nothing  but  the  actual  tie  of 
blood  was  wanting  to  make  them  brothers. 
Landon  spent  at  least  half  of  his  time  at  River- 
view  ; and  when  he  departed,  he  carried  Digby 
with  him  to  the  Neck ; and  here,  in  the  great 
house  of  the  Landon  family,  they  kept  bache- 
lor’s hall  in  grand  style,  following  a hundred 
sports — fox-hunting,  sitting  up  late  at  tric-trac, 
sailing  on  the  broad  river — passing  thus,  day 
after  day,  and  often  week  after  week,  in  the 
idlest  and  merriest  manner  imaginable. 

Between  the  two  friends  no  question  of  su- 
periority of  character  or  endowment  had  ever 
arisen ; but  Digby  tacitly  yielded  to  his  friend, 
without  ever  dreaming  that  there  was  any  sac- 
rifice in  so  doing.  In  person  Digby  was  slight 
and  fair-haired,  with  a complexion  as  fine  as  a 
woman’s,  clear,  blue  eyes,  and  the  frank  and 
ingenuous  expression  of  a boy.  Landon,  on 
the  contrary,  was  tall  and  dark,  with  brilliant 
black  eyes,  an  olive  cheek,  and  hair  like  the 
wing  of  a raven.  He  had  little  of  the  boyish 
vivacity  of  his  friend — indeed,  we  may  say 
none  at  all — but  the  pensive  and  somewhat  sa- 
tirical smile  habitual  with  him  communicated 
to  the  firm  lips  a striking  attraction,  and  the 
careless  inclination  of  the  head  forward,  which 
not  seldom  characterizes  vigorous  natures,  fol- 
lowing their  dreams  for  want  of  some  great 
stimulant  to  action,  added  to  the  grace  of  a car- 
riage which  a number  of  young  ladies  thought 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  young  men  tranquilly  pursued  this  happy 
life  of  6port  and  dreams  upon  their  great  es- 
tates until  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Hitherto  they  had  found  in  each  other's  society 
all  that  they  desired — no  aspiration  pointed  to 
a different  existence.  But  all  at  once  that  dis- 
turber of  friendships  in  aU  ages,  a woman,  came 
to  add  a new  element  to  their  lives.  The  young 
lady  in  question  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  planter — and  with  that  unanimity 
which  had  always  characterized  them  the  two 
friends  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

Kate  Temple  was  worthy  to  inspire  a senti- 
ment of  the  most  chivalrous  and  devoted  affec- 
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don.  She  was  about  eighteen,  with  a slender 
but  exquisitely  rounded  figure — large  violet  eyes, 
which  melted  or  fired  beneath  dusky  lashes — 
and  a profusion  of  dark  curls,  which  made  her 
snowy  complexion  almost  dazzling  by  the  con- 
trast. She  was  full  of  life  and  vivacity ; the 
play  of  feature  when  she  smiled  or  laughed 
was  eloquent  with  the  very  spirit  of  mirth  and 
joy ; and  in  more  serious  moments  an  expres- 
sion of  the  tenderest  sadness  betrayed  the  depth 
of  feeling  which  she  possessed,  and  the  wealth 
of  love  concealed  beneath  her  riantes  and  spark-  | 
ling  jests. 

Landon  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time  upon 
a racecourse,  about  a year  before — and  Digby, 
who  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend, 
followed  the  pointed  finger,  and  saw  her  too. 
They  returned,  thinking  of  the  beautiful  face 
which  haunted  them  even  in  dreams — and  thus, 
that  profound  emotion  called  first  love  dawned 
and  rose  in  their  bosoms,  until  it  now  mounted 
toward  its  meridian  of  strength.  By  a singular 
chance  neither  of  the  two  friends  suspected  the 
other’s  secret.  Whether  from  doubt  touching 
their  own  feelings,  or  a disinclination  to  reveal 
so  dear  a secret  even  to  the  closest  friend,  nei- 
ther Landon  nor  Digby  had  alluded  to  the  truth. 
By  a combination  of  circumstances  even  more 
remarkable,  they  had  rarely  encountered  each 
other  upon  their  visits  to  Colonel  Temple’s 
house.  Each  had  thus  prosecuted  his  suit  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  other ; and  with  every 
passing  day  the  chains  which  Miss  Kate  had 
thrown  around  the  two  hearts  became  more 
firmly  and  closely  riveted. 

This  was,  then,  the  state  of  things — these  the 
relations  which  the  friends  sustained  toward 
each  other  when  the  narrative  commences.  It 
will  be  our  design  to  relate  what  ensued,  and  to 
show  what  followed  the  discovery  by  the  friend- 
ly rivals  of  the  condition  of  things  existing  in 
connection  with  the  young  lady. 

in— DIOBY’S  CONFESSION. 

It  was  a Bummer  morning,  and  seated  on  the 
great  portico  of  the  “ Landon’s  Neck”  mansion, 
which  afforded  a magnificent  view  of  the  bay 
and  the  great  river,  the  two  friends  smoked 
away  idly  at  their  pipes  and  gazed  at  the  land- 
scape. 

At  last  Landon  woke  as  it  were  from  a reverie 
in  which,  following  his  wont,  he  had  been  in- 
dulging, and  said,  suddenly, 

“Yes,  there  can’t  be  any  doubt  about  the 
matter — I love  her.” 

“Ah!”  said  Digby,  laughing,  “and  that 
proves,  Sainty,  that  there  is  even  more  than 
friendship  between  us — there  is  a sympathy  of. 
the  very  thoughts.  Do  you  know  that  it  was 
my  own  course  of  meditation  that  you  summed 
up  in  those  words  ‘I  love  her?’  ” 

“Yours!  are  you  in  love,  Jack?” 

“I  think  so.” 

Landon  moved  his  head  up  and  down  after 
his  habit,  and  said, 

“ Who  has  enslaved  you  f ” 


“Confidence  for  confidence,”  replied  Digby, 
smiling;  “you  announced  your  own  slavery 
first,  and  I demand  that  you  make  the  first 
advance.” 

“Pshaw!  I was  only  jesting;  but  really, 
Jack,  I’m  dying  to  hear  of  your  inamorata.” 

“I’m  afraid  ’tis  all  upon  my  side,”  said  Dig- 
by, sighing;  “but  I’m  fairly  in  for  it.” 

“With  whom?”  said  Landon,  indolently 
smiling.  “Come,  tell  me,  Jack.” 

“I  can’t  conceal  any  thing  from  you,  Sainty. 
Well,  I’m  in  love  with  Kate  Temple.” 

Landon  gave  a great  start,  and  turned  as 
pale  as  death.  But  suddenly  averting  his  face, 
his  trembling  lips  assumed  their  firmness  again, 
and,  in  a low  tone,  he  said : 

“Yes — well — you  are  in  love,  you  say,  with 
— Miss  Temple.” 

“ Irrecoverably,”  added  Digby,  wondering  at 
his  friend's  emotion,  but  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts  to  attribute  it  to  the  right 
cause.  “I  have  not  been  able  to  get  her  im- 
age out  of  my  mind  for  a moment  since  that 
morning  when  we  saw  her  upon  the  race-course. 
I think  she  is  as  lovely  as  an  angel,  and*  she’s 
good  as  she’s  lovely.” 

“Yes,  so  she  is,”  murmured  Landon,  biting 
half  through  his  pale  lip,  and  forcing  out  his 
words  by  an  immense  effort ; “ a fine  girl — ” 

“ Isn’t  she,  Sainty?” 

And  without  dreaming  of  the  mortal  wounds 
which  he  was  indicting,  honest  Jack  Digby  pro- 
ceeded to  dilate  with  all  the  folly  and  passion 
of  a lover  upon  the  attractions  of  the  young 
lady.  With  blushing  cheeks  and  a voice  trem- 
ulous with  feeling,  he  described  his  various 
meetings  with  Miss  Temple — at  the  old  parish 
church,  at  assemblies,  every  where — dwelt  upon 
the  tones  of  her  voice,  the  expression  of  her  eyes, 
the  slightest  indications  of  her  manner  toward 
him.  Upon  this  occasion  she  had  given  him  a 
little  flower,  and  when  he  made  the  request, 
had  affixed  it  with  her  own  hands  to  his  coat; 
at  another  time  she  had  run  forward  when  he 
came,  crying,  “I’m  so  glad  to  see  you;  won’t 
you  ride  with  me  ?”  Did  these  little  circum- 
stances mean  any  thing? — indicate  upon  the 
part  of  the  young  lady  any  thing  beyond  mere 
liking?  “Perhaps  it  was  only  his  fancy,”  con- 
tinued honest  Jack,  sighing  piteously,  and  look- 
ing as  if  he  had  not  a friend  in  the  world ; “yes, 
doubtless,  ’twas  only  his  foolish  imagination. 
He  had  thought  at  times  that  she  pressed  his 
hand  somewhat  more  warmly  than  mere  friend- 
ship called  for ; at  other  times  her  manner  had 
been  very  constrained,  and  she  had  blushed 
when  she  encountered  his  eyes;  but  this  was 
no  proof  that  she  loved  him.  The  fact  was 
that  he  was  very  unhappy;  but  without  her 
love  he  would  linger  out  a life  of  utter  misery, 
that  was  simply  the  truth.” 

And  Digby  ceased  speaking,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  a distant  sail-boat  disappearing  upon  the 
horizon. 

“Well,  well,  Jack,”  said  Landon,  as  pale  as 
death,  but  speaking  in  a voice  of  perfect  calm- 
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ness,  “it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  opin- 
ion upon  these  matters.  Of  course  my  own 
talk  about  being  in  love  was  a mere  joke ; and 
it  would  puzzle  you  to  find  a man  more  igno- 
rant of  the  ‘indications’  which  you  mention. 
I confess  that,  from  your  own  account,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Miss  Temple  loves  you” — a shudder 
ran  through  his  frame  as  he  spoke — “but  wo- 
men are  enigmas,  and  I can’t  fathom  them. 
Let  us  leave  the  decision  to  the  future.  If  you 
have  proceeded  so  far,  you  must  soon  know,  and 
you  may  easily  discover,  I think.  As  to  my- 
self, I’m  a dreamer,  you  know,  and  that  reminds 
me  that  I’m  tired  smoking.  Shall  we  have  a 
sail  ?” 

Digby  assented,  and  soon  they  were  being 
wafted  over  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  river. 
Landon  was  doomed  to  listen  to  a new  mono- 
logue upon  the  young  girl  whom  his  friend  talked 
of  without  ceasing;  but  finally  the  sail  term- 
inated, and  Digby  mounted  his  horse  for  a visit 
to  Colonel  Temple’s,  bidding  his  friend  an  af- 
fectionate farewell. 

Landon  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of 
sight;,  then  falling,  pale  and  gloomy,  into  a 
seat,  muttered  in  tones  hoarse  and  despairing : 

“Why  did  I not  tear  out  my  heart  before 
looking  on  that  woman  and  loving  her  ? I’m 
miserable  for  life,  utterly,  or  I’m  a false  friend 
and  gentleman! — ruined,  or  a traitor!  Fate 
laughs  at  me,  and  bids  me  choose  between 
wretchedness  or  dishonor!  Heaven  help  me!” 

And  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  Lan- 
don remained  pale  and  shuddering  for  hours  as 
he  meditated. 

TV. — LANDON* S SACRIFICE. 

When  Digby  came  again,  two  or  three  days 
afterward,  he  found  his  friend  looking  so  thin 
and  wan  that  his  heart  bled,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  pale  features. 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Sainty  ?”  he  said. 
“ You  must  be  sick ! I have  never  seen  you  look 
so  badly.” 

“A  mere  summer  ailment — I have  been  a 
little  unwell,”  said  Landon,  pressing  his  friend’s 
hand  kindly. 

“ Unwell  ? you  look  ill ! Let  me  send  for  a 
physician. — You  will  not? — But  really  your  ap- 
pearance distresses  me — forty-eight  hours  seem 
to  have  made  you  twenty  years  older.” 

“ A fancy !” 

“Indeed  ’tis  not;  and  really,  my  dear 
Sainty — ” 

“ There  ! there ! Jack,”  said  Landon,  smiling 
*adly,  “ do  not  disquiet  yourself  about  my  ap- 
pearance. It  is  nothing.” 

And  setting  his  lips  with  iron  resolution,  Lan- 
don said,  in  a voice  somewhat  low,  but  wholly 
firm, 

“ Have  you  seen  your  friend  ?” 

“Kate  Temple?  Yes.” 

As  he  spoke,  honest  Jack’s* face  colored,  and 
his  disquiet  gave  way  to  a smile  of  happiness. 

“Well,”  said  Landon,  in  a still  lower  voice, 
for  he  had  overrated  his  strength  in  supposing 


that  he  could  easily  sustain  this  trying  inter- 
view— “ well,  have  you  been  able  to  discover  any 
tiling  ?” 

“No,  Sainty;  but  she  met  me  very,  very 
kindlv.” 

“Ah !” 

“ Yes ; and  gave  me  the  softest  little  hand  in 
the  world,  which  I thought  pressed  mine  slightly 
before  it  was  withdrawn.” 

“You  think  so?”  murmured  Landon. 

“ Yes,  and  again  she  said,  ‘ I'm  very  glad  to 
see  you’ — but  she  blushed.” 

* ‘ She  blushed  ?”  repeated  Landon,  in  a voice 
almost  inaudible. 

“ At  least  I thought  so— and  that  is  surely  a 
good  sign,  is  it  not?” 

Something  like  “yes,”  issued  from  the  trem- 
bling lips  of  his  friend — the  strength  was  wholly 
overtaxed — but  Digby  did  not  observe  this  emo- 
tion. 

“ I had  a most  delightful  time,”  he  continued, 
“ we  rode  out  in  the  forest — then  returned  and 
had  a long,  long  talk.  I never  knew  her  so  gen- 
tle, and  you  can  not  imagine  how  beautiful  and 
tender  she  looked.  She  wore  a dress  of  blue 
satin,  open  in  front  and  secured  by  yellow  silken 
cords — her  arms  were  bare  almost  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  she  wore  no  ornament  but  a red  brace- 
let. Around  her  neck,  and  at  the  bosom,  was 
a cloud  of  snowy  lace,  like  gauze,  and  her  hair 
was  looped  up  exquisitely.  It  was  not  her  cos- 
tume, however,  which  I admired — after  a mo- 
ment I did  not  look  at  it;  her  countenance 
quite  dazzled  me,  and  I saw  nothing  but  her 
beautiful  eyes,  the  lips  as  red  as  carnations,  and 
the  brow,  which  is  like  snow,  I think.  It  is  very 
ridiculous  to  be  talking  thus,  and  any  body  but 
you  would  laugh  at  me,  but  I’m  too  much  in 
love  with  her  to  control  my  words.  How  lovely 
she  is  ! and  what  wit  and  sense  she  has ! I felt 
quite  stupid  compared  with  her ; and,  above  all, 
her  kindness  is  the  sweetest  trait  in  her  charac- 
ter. She  spoke  of  you  so  kindly — with  such  ad- 
miration— that  it  made  me  quite  jealous.  I’d 
beg  to  decline  having  you  for  a rival — and  I 
hope  you’ll  stay  away  in  future — why ! how  pale 
you  are,  Sainty !”  cried  Digby,  suddenly.  “ You 
are  going  to  faint !” 

And  turning  suddenly,  he  extended  his  arm. 
toward  Landon,  who  was  indeed  as  pale  as  death, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  strength  in  his  limbs. 

“The  fact  is — a slight  vertigo — my  head” — 
he  murmured,  vaguely  ; “ thank  you,  Jack.  I 
will  lean  upon  your  friendly  shoulder  till  this 
pain — ” 

The  struggling  words  ceased,  and  Landon 
leaned  faintly  upon  his  friend.  In  a moment, 
however,  the  excess  of  emotion  had  spent  itself, 
and  with  a sad  smile,  he  murmured : 

“ Strange  that  this  weather  affects  me  so — is 
it  not,  Jack  ?” 

But  honest  Jack  Digby  had  at  last  come  to 
his  senses — the  image  of  Miss  Temple  had  dis- 
appeared from  his  vision  to  make  way  for  that 
of  his  friend.  All  at  once,  suddenly,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  as  it  were,  the  truth  rushed 
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upon  him.  He  remembered  Landon’s  emotion 
in  their  former  interview,  his  pallor,  his  low 
tones ; he  recalled  the  allusions  made  to  “her 
friend,  Mr.  Landon,”  by  Miss  Temple.  All  this 
came  to  explain  the  present  agitation  of  his 
friend,  at  the  account  given  to  the  young  lady, 
and  her  reception  of  himself,  with  smiles  and 
blushes — in  an  instant  honest  Jack  had  divined, 
or  at  least  suspected  every  thing ; and  with  a 
broken  and  trembling  voice,  he  cried : 

44  Sainty ! you  have  seen  her  I yon  love  her ! 
you  are  sacrificing  yourself  to  me ! 'Tis  not  the 
weather  which  makes  you  sicken — ’tis  despair!” 

“Why,  what  folly  have  you  dreamed,  Jack?” 
said  Landon,  endeavoring  to  smile  and  speak 
carelessly,  but  turning  paler  than  before ; 44  yo  j 
are  mad  I” 

“I  am  not  mad!  I am  perfectly  rational ; 
and  I add,”  cried  honest  Jack,  sinking  upon  a 
chair,  “ that  I’m  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings!” 

' “ Jack  I Jack  1”  said  Landon,  with  a flushed 
face,  44  you  really  afflict  me ! I pray  you  cease 
to  groan  in  that  way — it  unmans  me !” 

4 4 Misery ! misery ! ” muttered  Digby, 44  utter 
misery!” 

44 ’Tig  nothing  of  the  sort!”  cried  Landon, 
taking  his  friend’s  hand.  44  You  deceive  your- 
self with  a fancy.” 

44 1 deceive  myself!”  cried  the  young  man, 
suddenly  raising  his  head,  and  looking  at  his 
friend  with  heavy  eyes,  full  of  pain  and  aston- 
ishment, and  a wild  hope — 44  you  say  I deceive 
myself  1” 

44 1 say  so!” 

44  Sainty,”  said  Digby  with  sudden  and  forced 
calmness,  “will  you  answer  me  frankly  one 
question  ?” 

“Pshaw!”  replied  Landon,  trying  to  laugh, 
44 what’s  the  use?” 

44  Will  you  answer  my  question  ?” 

44  To  what  end  ? I know  what  it  is  going  to 
be.  You  are  going  to  ask  me,”  said  Landon, 
clenching  his  hands,  and  bracing  every  muscle  to 
prevent  his  voice  from  trembling — 44  you  are  go- 
ing to  ask  me  whether  I’m  not  in  love  with  Miss 
Temple — eh  ? Come  now,  am  I right  ?” 

44  Yes — you  owe  me  a frank  reply.” 

44  Well,  I reply  that  I do  esteem  that  young 
lady — that  I might  have  thought  of  falling  in 
love  with  her — that  I have  visited  her  frequently 
— but  there  every  thing  ends.  The  fact  is,  my 
dear  Jack,  that  after  the  evidences  you  have 
given  me  of  her  regard  for  yourself,  I fear  I 
should  stand  a decidedly  bad  chance ; and  I 
have  the  usual  disinclination  to  find  myself  ig- 
nominiously  discarded ! You  see  I don’t  like 
the  girls  to  point  after  me  and  whisper,  4 Un- 
fortunate ! crossed  in  love and  to  sum  up  all, 
I’m  decided  in  my  intention  not  to  afford  the 
fascinating  Miss  Kate  the  opportunity  of  4 cross- 
ing ’ me!” 

The  words  were  uttered  with  a laugh  which 
would  have  made  the  greatest  actor  envious. 
But  Landon  had  determined  to  act  his  part  thor- 
oughly— to  keep  his  groans  and  anguish  for  the 


long  silent  hours  of  night — to  smile  and  jest,  and 
send  his  friend  away  deceived ; to  be  wretched, 
but  never  to  be  a 44  false  friend  and  gentleman.” 

And  Digby  was  deceived  by  his  artifice — he 
did  not  penetrate  beneath  the  mask,  though  a 
vague  sentiment  of  uneasiness  betrayed  the  ab- 
sence of  entire  conviction. 

44 1 see  I have  not  completely  cleared  myself 
from  your  accusation,”  said  Landon,  smiling. 
44  Well,  I am  about  to  do  so  entirely — and  set  you 
quite  at  rest  in  your  further  advances  toward 
Miss  Kate.  Go  court  her — do  your  best — sum* 
mon  all  your  wiles ; then,  if  she  discards  you, 
I’ll  try  myself.  Is  that  fair  ? Is  it  a bargain, 
Jack?” 

Jack  Digby  shook  his  head  sadly,  looking  at 
his  friend  with  pensive  eyes ; but  when  Landon 
urged  the  proposition  at  greater  length,  and  with 
franker  smiles,  unwillingly  assented  to  the  com- 
pact. 

44  Either  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  tell  me, 
Sainty,”  he  said,  44  and  your  feelings  are  not 
deeply  involved  in  this  matter,  or  you  are  the 
truest  and  noblest  friend  that  ever  lived.  You 
leave  me  no  option — you  force  me  almost  to 
follow  the  course  you  indicate,  and  you  know 
that  I have  always  regarded  your  wishes  as  those 
of  an  elder  brother.  But  if  I marry  this  young 
lady,  and  you  are  rendered  unhappy,  I shall  be 
the  most  miserable  dog  in  the  whole  universe. 
Remember  1” 

With  these  words  honest  Jack  Digby  bade  his 
friend  farewell,  and  mounting  his  horse,  left  the 
44  Neck.” 

Three  months  afterward  he  announced  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Temple,  and  Landon  re- 
ceived the  announcement  with  an  easy  smile. 
Misery  had  made  him  perfect  in  his  part ; but 
under  all  his  tranquillity  was  concealed  what 
appeared  to  him  an  ineffaceable  despair. 

V.— THE  KISS. 

In  due  time  came  the  day  for  Digby’s  mar- 
riage, and  the  old  parish  church  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  two  families. 

Never  had  Kate  Temple  looked  so  beautiful 
as  she  now  did,  in  her  white  bridal  costume, 
with  the  lace  vail  floating  from  her  hair  like  a 
cloud,  and  honest  Jack  was  beaming  with  smiles 
and  resplendent  with  happiness.  Landon  had 
managed  to  thoroughly  persuade  him  of  his  in- 
difference ; and  a»4he  last  doubt  was  thus  re- 
moved from  the  amiable  young  fellow’s  mind, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  blissful  emotions  of 
the  occasion,  and  seemed  to  love  and  be  at 
peace  with  the  whole  world. 

The  richly-decorated  bevy  of  bridesmaids,  at- 
tended by  their  gallant  cavaliers,  distinguished 
by  favors  of  white  ribbon,  advanced  slowly  up 
the  broad  aisle,  the  ceremony  was  gone  through 
with  by  the  portly  old  parson,  and  then  Miss 
Kate  Temple,  or  rather  Mrs.  Catherine  Digby, 
submitted  herself  to  those  thousand-and-one 
kisses  which  every  bride  in  this  country  re- 
ceives upon  her  marriage.  Every  one  who  was 
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in  the  least  related  either  to  herself  or  Mr.  Dig- 
by  claimed  this  favor,  and  the  young  lady  sub- 
mitted with  an  excellent  grace,  blushing,  it  is 
true,  at  her  novel  position,  but  too  happy  to  be 
coy  or  draw  back. 

In  the  same  manner  the  bridegroom  found 
his  hand  pressed  cordially  by  a hundred  others; 
and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  ceremony,  he 
started  with  pleasure,  for  within  ten  paces  of 
him  he  discerned  the  face  of  his  friend.  Lan- 
don  had  refused,  with  a smile,  to  “ wait  on”  his 
friend,  declaring  that  he  should  be  horribly  awk- 
ward, or  something  similar,  and  had  only  given 
a half-promise  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  for 
all  of  which  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  motive.  He  distrusted  his  strength, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  he  re- 
flected how  strange  it  would  appear.  Hastily 
donning  an  embroidered  suit,  such  as  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  he  had  leaped  upon  his  horse, 
galloped  at  full  speed  to  the  church,  and  enter- 
ed just  as  the  ceremony  terminated. 

Digby  pressed  his  friend’s  hand,  with  a radi- 
ant smile,  and  said, 

“My  dear  Sainty!  how  glad  I am  to  see 
yon ! This  alone  was  wanting !” 

Then  releasing  the  hand  of  Landon,  he  re- 
treated three  steps  to  the  side  of  the  bride,  and, 
without  being  observed,  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered: 

“ Pray  kiss  Mr.  Landon ; I especially  desire 
it.” 

The  young  lady  smiled,  and  gave  a little  nod. 
In  an  instant  she  was  in  front  of  the  gentleman, 
whom  she  greeted  with  her  most  affectionate 
smile. 

Landon  felt  his  poor  heart  throb  as  if  it  would 
burst;  his  temples  seemed  burning;  and  scarce- 
ly able  to  restrain  the  color  which  rushed  to  his 
cheeks,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

But  the  young  lady  had  received  her  orders. 
She  pressed  the  extended  hand,  but,  instead  of 
releasing  it,  said,  smiling,  * 

“You  are  almost  Mr.  Digby’s  brother,  Mr. 
Landon ; I will  kiss  you,  if  you  will  kiss  me.” 

With  which  words  the  beautiful  girl  held  up 
her  mouth  with  the  most  bewitching  expression, 
and  with  a blush  which  was  far  from  unbecom- 
ing. 

Landon  stooped,  and  felt  the  full,  warm  lips 
pressed  to  his  own.  A cloud  seemed  to  pass 
before  his  eyes ; and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud 
the  enchanting  face  and  figure  disappeared,  car- 
ried away  by  the  brilliant  and  undulating  crowd 
of  dames  and  gentlemen,  lost  sight  of  amidst 
the  whistling,  silken  waves,  and  leaving  him 
overwhelmed  by  a flood  of  emotions,  bitter  and 
yet  sweet,  agonizing  but  strangely  delightful. 
But  the  bitter  and  painful  predominated. 

He  was  brought  to  his  senses,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  voice  of  honest  Digby,  who,  taking  his 
friend’s  arm,  said : 

“You  must  go  with  us,  Sainty;  it  would  not 
be  entire  happiness  without  you.” 

Landon  smiled,  but  refund.  He  had  some 
business  which  he  wished  to  attend  to.  He 


would  come  very  soon  aud  offer  madam,  who 
really  looked  charming,  his  friendly  congratu- 
lations. Jack  must  really  excuse  him  for  the 
moment.  And  so  he  departed,  leaving  his  friend 
quite  persuaded  of  his  sincerity  and  beaming 
with  happiness. 

Landon’s  “business”  was  to  go  to  his  home, 
and  sit  down  and  groan,  for  he  had  loved  this 
woman  with  all  the  strength  of  his  warm  and 
powerful  nature ; had  lavished  upon  her  all  his 
illusions,  his  dreams,  and  his  heart.  He  had 
his  groaning  duly,  rose  from  his  chair  pale  and 
haggard,  and  then  made  his  toilet,  and,  bracing 
bis  nerves  for  the  encounter,  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Digby. 

A week  afterward  he  announced  with  a smile 
his  intention  of  making  the  tour  of  Europe ; his 
education  was  not  finished,  and  foreign  travel 
was  just  what  he  needed. 

In  vain  did  honest  Digby  oppose  his  resolu- 
tion with  every  argument  in  his  power — protest 
that  he  could  not  “get  on”  without  his  friend 
— and  beg  him  to  change  his  mind.  Landon 
was  firm ; he  replied,  smiling,  that  he  would 
soon  return ; the  months  would  soon  roll  round; 
he  really  must  go  now  or  never.  Then  Digby, 
finding  all  his  arguments  thrown  away,  desisted 
from  opposing  the  design  of  his  friend ; and  with 
melancholy  eyes  remained  silent. 

It  was  a fine  morning  of  spring  when  Landon 
went  to  bid  his  friend  and  the  family  farewell. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  young  brother  Al- 
fred, who  was  to  remain  at  “ Riverview”  during 
his  absence. 

Digby  was  out  upon  his  farm,  and  it  thus  hap- 
pened that  Landon  was  thrown  with  the  bride, 
who  seemed  strangely  affected  as  she  looked  at 
and  listened  to  him. 

At  last  he  rose,  smiling  and  holding  out  his 
hand,  to  say  farewell.  Tears  came  to  the  eyes 
of  the  young  lady  as  she  rose  too,  and  her  cheeks 
burned  with  blushes  as  she  gazed  at  him  sadly 
and  tenderly. 

“ I must  go  now,  madam,”  he  said,  “ unwill- 
ing as  I am  to  leave  such  charming  society.  I 
trust  I shall  find  your  roses  as  blooming  upon 
my  return.  I have  the  honor  of  bidding  you 
farewell.” 

And  Landon  smiled,  and  bowed  low  and 
courteously. 

“ No ! not  until  I tell  you  how  noble  you  are  1” 
said  the  young  lady,  coloring  crimson  and  burst- 
ing into  tears.  “ My  husband  has  told  me  every 
thing,  and  I can  not,  can  not  tell  you  good-by 
thus!” 

Landon  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  own  cheeks, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

“I  know  all,”  continued  the  young  lady,  look- 
ing at  him  so  sadly  and  tenderly  that  it  made 
his  heart  throb,  “ and  ’tis  the  least  I can  do  to 
tell  you  that  I shall  always  love  and  honor  you, 
as  the  truest  gentleman  I’ve  ever  known  ! It 
almost  breaks  my  heart  for  you  to  go  away,  Sir — 
you  are  my  brother,  are  you  not  ? — will  you  have 
me  for  your  sister?” 

And  with  smiles  breaking  through  her  tears, 
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the  young  girl  came  to  him,  and  held  up  her 
face. 

“Please  kiss  me,  Brother  Sainty — will  you 
not  ?”  she  added ; and  again  he  felt  the  warm 
lips  pressed  to  his  own  ; yet  an  instant  the  two 
hearts  beat  together,  and  something  like  a fieiy 
tear  from  the  man’s  eyes  fell  upon  the  upturned 
cheek.  It  was  outraged  nature  revenging  her- 
self—the  last  drop  falling  from  the  overflowing 
cup — in  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

He  pressed  the  hand  of  his  friend  who  en- 
tered, huMdedly ; bade  his  little  brother  good- 
by;  and  mounting  his  horse,  returned  at  full 
speed  to  the  “ Neck.” 

“^Yhat  a fool  I was  to  go  and  break  my  heart 
again  I”  he  muttered,  pale  and  faint,  “to  strike 
my  insensate  forehead  against  the  door  of  this 
Paradise  which  is  closed  to  me ! But  I go — yes, 
I go— and  I will  not  return !” 

Tvrenty-four  hours  afterward  he  was  upon  the 
ocean,  wafted  toward  the  Old  World. 

VI.— THE  RESULT. 

What  passion  lives  ? What  grief  is  it  that 
weighs  as  heavenly  after  four-score  months,  or 
even  days,  as  in  the  hour  when  it  descended 
like  an  avalanche  upon  the  shoulders  ? 

London  made  the  grand  tour,  and  returned  in 
a year,  tranquil  and  almost  happy.  The  long 
hours  of  travel  had  dissipated  much  of  his  suf- 
fering— he  had  indeed  forgotten  the  young  girl 
who  had  caused  him,  innocently,  so  much  pain — 
lie  had  almost  effaced  from  his  recollection,  even, 
the  cruel  emotions  which  had  tom  him  so,  and 
regained  his  old  indifference. 

He  appeared  one  morning  at  “ Riverview” 
when  Jack  Digby  was  just  setting  out  to  ride 
over  his  farm ; and  the  joy  of  the  good  fellow 
was  perfectly  extravagant.  He  shook  Landon’s 
hand  a hundred  times — asking  him  a thousand 
questions,  and  informing  him  of  as  many  home 
details — then  drawing  him  by  main  force  into 
the  mansion  and  up  the  great  oaken  stair-case, 
ushered  him  into  madam’s  chamber,  and  cried, 
with  joyful  rubbing  of  the  hands: 

“ My  dear,  I wish  you  to  kiss  Mr.  Landon — 
no,  Sainty  Landon — again  1 He  has  returned, 
you  perceive;  he  is  not  going  away  any  more.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  flood  of  joyous  words, 
Landon  advanced  with  a smile,  and  impressed 
upon  the  lips  of  the  happy  and  beautiful  young 
lady  a kiss  of  much  affection.  His  heart  did 
not  beat  at  all — his  color  did  not  change — his 
old  passion  was  dead,  and  simple  affection  had 
taken  its  place. 

As  he  rose  erect,  a faint  sound  saluted  his 
cars  from  a cradle  in  the  comer,  and  he  began 
to  laugh. 

“ Let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Kate  Landon 
Digby,”  said  the  delighted  father ; and  running 
to  the  cradle  he  raised  the  infant  in  his  arms 
and  brought  it,  in  a horizontal  position  with  the 
head  foremost,  to  exhibit.  With  a pretty  cry 
of  reproof  the  young  lady  took  it  hastily  from 
his  hands,  and,  dancing  it  before  Landon,  be- 
gan that  species  of  “baby  talk”  which  is  so 


charming  or  disagreeable  as  the  case  may  be. 
Miss  Kate  Landon  Digby  was  an  undeniably 
handsome  child,  with  beautiful  violet  eyes  like 
her  mother’s;  and  the  “young  cherub,”  as  her 
mother  called  her,  laughed  toward  Mr.  Landon. 
and  held  out  her  arms  to  be  taken  by  him,  and 
pummeled  an  imaginary  adversary  in  the  back, 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  threw  honest  Jack 
into  ecstasies. 

“Is’nt  she  a little  love,  brother  Saint}*,”  said 
Mrs.  Kate,  smiling.  “I  knew  she  would  take 
to  you  from  the  first.” 

“ Ah,  did  you  ?”  said  Landon  smiling.” 

“Yes,  indeed!  children  understand  a face  as 
kind  and  true  as  yours,  and  love  you  at  once.” 

With  which  simply  uttered  words,  Mrs.  Kate 
replaced  the  child  in  the  cradle,  despite  her  evi- 
dent desire  to  play  with  the  visitor’s  mustache. 
As  she  did  so,  little  Alfred  Landon,  with  his  arm 
round  the  neck  of  Carrie  Digby,  like  himself 
about  six  years  old,  came  running  in,  anxious 
to  kiss  his  brother.  The  little  fellow  was  ex- 
travagantly joyful,  and  the  kind  gentleman  list- 
ened smiling  to  his  prattle.  Then,  this  family 
scene  having  terminated,  the  two  friends  mount- 
ed their  horses  and  rode  out  on  the  plantation, 
talking  of  a thousand  things.  Landon  spent  the 
day  and  night,  and  then  entering  his* carriage,  re- 
turned with  the  youthful  Alfred  to  his  own  man- 
sion, where  a group  of  delighted  Africans  wel- 
comed him  with  enthusiastic  grins. 

Alone  at  last  in  the  great  dining-room  after 
a late  dinner,  with  a bottle  of  wine  for  sole  com- 
panion, Landon  meditated  long  and  deeply  upon 
the  past  and  the  present — recalling,  one  by  one, 
the  old  scenes  and  emotions — the  old  agony  and 
delight. 

“Well,  well!”  he  said  at  length,  pushing 
away  his  glass  and  rising,  “all  that  seems  to 
have  occurred  a century  since.  Alas,  for  the 
theories  of  romance-writers!  and  so  much  for 
everlasting,  changeless,  devoted  love.  I see 
her  without  agitation — I take  her  in  my  arms 
and  kiss  her  lips  calmly — I caress  her  child, 
careless  and  laughing.  I thought  that  my  heart 
was  completely  broken — that  I would  go  away, 
never  to  return.  I fancied  I’d  die  when  she 
manied,  and  here  I am  alive!  So  wags  the 
world,  and  so  goes  on  the  comedy  of  existence  i 
what  a farce  it  is!” 

And  with  this  philosophic  reflection,  he  yawn- 
ed, and  went  to  bed. 

VII.— DAYS  AT  RIVERVIEW. 

With  Landon’s  return  recommenced  the  for- 
mer life  of  the  two  friends,  as  though  marriage 
— that  is  to  say,  a woman — bad  never  come  to 
interrupt  it. 

The  young  man  was  quite  correct  in  bis  con- 
clusions in  relation  to  the  change  which  his  feel- 
ings had  undergone.  He  did  not  love  his  friend’s 
w ife  in  the  least,  except  as  a sister ; he  scarce- 
ly realized  that  Mrs.  Digby  had  ever  been  Kate 
Temple . Between  these  two  personages  lay  a 
gulf  as  profound  as  the  grave,  and  with  the  one 
he  never  associated  the  other.  He  returned  thus 
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to  his  old  habits  of  living — unchanged,  except 
that  his  character  was  more  cynical,  his  smile 
more  indifferent  and  careless.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lan- 
don  promised  to  become  an  elderly  and  good- 
humored  bachelor ; fond  of  the  chase  and  his 
bottle ; singing  songs  in  favor  of  single  blessed- 
ness, and  gradually  growing  eligible  for  a god- 
father to  the  increasing  household  of  his  friend. 

At  Riverview  the  young  man  was  upon  a 
footing  of  the  most  entire  familiarity.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  household — subject  to 
none  of  the  laws  of  etiquette — and  free  to  go 
and  come  without  announcing  his  arrival  or  de- 
parture. This  arrangement,  so  to  speak,  seemed 
to  afford  his  hostess  the  utmost  delight.  She 
greeted  him  always  with  her  brightest  smile,  and 
begged  him  not  to  go  whenever  he  rose  to  de- 
part. It  seemed  to  be  her  study  how  to  please 
and  make  him  happy.  A thousand  little  wo- 
manly devices  betrayed  her  fondness ; and  she 
declared  upon  a hundred  occasions  that  Mr. 
Landon  was  her  “other  husband,”  to  the  great 
delight  and  amusement  of  honest  Digby.  The 
three  persons  formed  thus  a little  world  to  them- 
selves, full  of  laughter  and  sunshine ; and  Lan- 
don found  his  days  glide  away  like  minutes, 
careless  and  tranquil,  with  no  clouds  in  the  sky, 
no  cold  or  rain  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  love. 

Thus  passed  six  months,  and  then  the  young 
man  began  to  covet  something  to  arouse  him. 

He  was  lounging  one  morning  upon  a sofa  in 
hire.  Digby’s  chamber,  whither  he  always  went 
at  once  upon  his  arrival,  without  the  least  cere- 
mony, and  he  announced,  with  a smile,  this 
humor  to  do  something. 

“I  believe  I’ll  go  to  Europe,  and  remain  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years,”  he  said ; “ then  return, 
and  marry  Kate  yonder  in  the  cradle.” 

“Oh,  Sainty!”  said  Mrs.  Digby,  who  was 
sewing  opposite,  “how  foolish  you  are  I” 

“ Foolish  ? Why  I think ’t would  be  the  best 
plan  in  the  world,  Kate;  unless  yon  refuse  your 
consent !” 

And  Landon  laughed,  lazily. 

“I  would  not  refuse,  Sainty;  and  I’ll  give 
you  Katie  now,  except  that  you  must  let  me 
educate  your  future  wife.” 

“Agreed!”  said  Landon,  laughing;  “and 
at  sixteen  I may  have  her  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed — please  hold  this  silk  for  me — 
there!  Why,  how  in  the  world  do  you  keep 
your  hands  so  white  and  soft  ?” 

And  thus  the  apparently  idle  conversation 
ended. 

• But  when  Landon  returned  home  that  even- 
ing the  subject  came  back  to  his  thoughts,  and 
his  project  presented  itself  to  him  with  an  odd 
attraction,  perhaps  from  its  very  singularity  and 
extravagance.  He  continued  to  think  of  it,  day 
after  day,  more  and  more ; and  gradually  the 
idle  whim  ripened  into  a determined  purpose. 

“Yes,  I’ll  go!”  he  said  finally,  one  day; 
“I’ve  made  up  my  mind.  This  life  is  really 
delightful,  but  there’s  too  much  honey  in  it  for 
a young  fellow  as  fond  of  rough  adventure  as  I 
am ! Yes,  decidedly  I’ll  go  to  Europe,  and  per- 
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haps  Asia ; TU  see  the  world  for  as  many  years 
as  I fancy;  I’ll  grow  a ferocious  beard,  and 
smoke  a chibouk  in  Constantinople ! Then  I'll 
come  back,  and  settle  down  in  old  Northumber- 
land for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  having  seen 
every  thing ; and  if  Miss  Kate  Landon  Digby 
wishes  to  drop  the  latter  part  of  her  name,  and 
retain  the  Kate  Landon,  she  may  consult  her 
own  pleasure !” 

Thus  Landon’s  mind  was  resolntely  made  up, 
and  he  immediately  announced  his  intention  to 
the  family  at  Riverview.  We  dM  not  under- 
take to  describe  the  outcry  upon  honest  Jack 
Digby’s  part,  when  his  friend  was  going  away 
for  a twelvemonth.  We  certainly,  therefore, 
shall  not  try  to  paint  the  scene  which  followed 
the  declaration  now  of  his  design  to  go  away 
for  many  years.  It  was  a hurricane  of  protests, 
entreaties,  almost  of  indignation,  which  raged 
around  him — but  he  was  firm.  At  the  end  of 
a week  Jack  Digby  and  his  wife  gave  up  in  de- 
spair, and  Landon  came  and  bade  them  fare- 
well, leaving  his  younger  brother  at  Rirerriew, 
as  before. 

Honest  Jack  turned  away  to  hide  a moisture 
in  his  eyes — Mrs.  Kate  kissed  the  departing 
traveler,  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks— and 
to  this  scene  were  added  the  tears  and  sobs  of 
little  Alfred  and  Carrie. 

“Come,  come,  friends !”  said  Landon,  frown- 
ing to  hide  his  own  emotion,  “ ’tis  not  an  ever- 
lasting separation.  Who  knows  but  I'll  get 
tired  in  a year,  and  come  back!  I thought 
when  I went  away  the  last  time  I’d  never  re- 
turn— and  now  I have  a prospective  wife  to 
bring  me  home  again,”  he  added,  pointing  with 
a smile  to  the  cradle.  ‘ ‘ Remember  your  prom- 
ise, Kate,  and  so  farewell !” 

On  the  next  morning  Landon  and  his  trunks, 
departed  from  the  “Neck;”  and  with  a favor- 
able wind  blowing  down  the  brilliant  Chesa- 
peake, and  filling  the  snowy  sails,  he  went  from 
the  Western  World,  which  soon  sank  and  dis- 
appeared from  his  sight. 

VIEL — WHY,  THATS  MY  WIFE. 

Sixteen  years,  day  for  day,  after  the  scenes, 
which  we  have  just  related,  one  of  those  smalL 
craft  which  ply  along  the  shores  of  the  Ches- 
apeake, entered  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac, 
rounded  Roger’s  Point,  and  approached  the  old 
wharf  at  “Landon’s  Neck.” 

At  the  stern  of  the  sloop  stood  a man  appar- 
ently about  twenty-eight  years  old,  tall,  state- 
ly, and  with  a complexion  deeply  embrowned  by 
sun  and  wind.  A long  and  slender  mustache, 
as  black  as  midnight,  and  curled  upward  after 
the  fashion  of  the  period,  fringed  the  firm,  hand- 
some lips;  and  beneath  the  perfectly  arched 
brows  6parkled  a pair  of  dark  and  brilliant  eyes, 
full  of  life  and  pride.  The  traveler  was  ele- 
gantly clad  in  an  embroidered  suit  of  maroon 
silk,  and  his  quick  glance  darting  from  beneath, 
a wide  Spanish  hat,  surveyed  the  seene  of  land 
and  water  with  evident  pleasure. 

As  the  little  craft  veered:  toward  the  wharf, 
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sending  up  clouds  of  spray  from  her  sharp  cut- 
water, the  traveler’s  attention  was  attracted  by 
a beautiful  sail-boat  scudding  under  a press  of 
snowy  canvas  across  the  brilliant  expanse — and 
the  light  bark  which  ran  over  the  ripples  like 
a waterfowl  with  outstretched  wings,  was  filled 
with  youths  and  maidens,  clad  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  as  noisy  as  a party  of  happy 
children.  The  stranger  gazed  admiringly  at 
the  little  bark  with  its  fluttering  streamers,  and 
seemed  to  like  the  bright  faces,  for  he  smiled  as 
he  looked  at  them.  One  especially  attracted 
his  attention — the  face  of  a young  lady,  erect 
like  himself  in  the  stern,  and  leaning  for  sup- 
port upon  the  Bhoulder  of  a youth,  who  did  not 
seem  at  all  fatigued  by  his  burden.  She  was  a 
girl  of  about  sixteen,  with  brown  curling  hair, 
rippling  now  in  the  fresh  breeze — a pair  of  rosy 
cheeks — and  a figure  tall,  slender,  and  exquisite- 
ly graceful,  as  it  bent  backward  and  forward, 
lithe,  rounded,  and  undulating,  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  dancing  bark.  * 

44  A perfect  little  fairy,  that!”  muttered  the 
stranger,  smiling ; and  turning  to  a negro  who 
had  rowed  to  meet  the  sloop  from  the  wharf, 

44  Who  is  the  young  lady  standing  yonder,  in 
the  stem  of  that  sail-boat  ?”  he  said. 

44  Miss  Kate  Digby,  Sah,”  replied  the  grin- 
ning negro. 

44  Miss  Kate  Digby !”  exclaimed  the  traveler, 
44  why  that's  my  wife !” 

And  with  a smile,  Landon  leaped  from  the 
deck  of  the  sloop  to  the  wharf,  from  which  he 
walked  to  his  house  visble  on  a hill  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  writers  of  romances  have  this  advantage 
over  the  historian,  or  the  simple  story  teller, 
that  the  width  of  canvas  admits  of  those  graphic 
delineations  which  add  so  largely  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  a narrative.  Were  our  canvas  of  the 
size  in  question,  wo  might  describe  the  extrava- 
gant delight  of  Landon’ s dark  household — the 
joy  of  the  white-haired  patriarchs,  bent  with  age 
— the  dancing  of  the  small  Africans,  for  the 
most  part  clad  in  a single  garment — the  confu- 
sion, the  uproar,  the  loud  chant  of  44Massa 
Sainty  home  again!”  and  all  the  wild  exuber- 
ance of  the  simple  natures,  flocking  around  the 
«o-long- absent  lord  of  the  manor,  and  shaking 
hia  hand  joyfully.  All  this  we  should  like  to 
tell  of — and  of  the  after  meeting  with  Colonel 
John  Digby,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  his  ex- 
cellent lady,  who  became  quite  childish  and 
ridieuk>u6  upon  the  occasion,  and,  figuratively 
speaking,  kindled  a great  bonfire  in  token  of  re- 
joicing. This  and  much  more  might  we  de- 
lineate on  the  above-referred-to  expansive  can- 
vas— but  unfortunately  our  real  material  is  far 
too  narrow.  The  brush  paints  in  the  air  all 
those  gracious  and  kind  faces — we  can  only 
faintly  touch  them — minute,  and  thrown  far  to 
the  background. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  honest  Jack — still 
the  same  happy  laughing  gentleman— exhibited 
extravagant  joy — and  that  Madame  Kate  con- 
ducted herself  with  a similar  want  of  propriety ; 


after  which  came  the  great  old  dinner — and 
the  revelers  from  the  water. 

Landon  found  his  hand  squeezed  almost  to  a 
jelly  by  the  vigorous  grasp  of  a graceful  young 
fellow  of  twenty-one,  who  introduced  himself  as 
Alfred  Landon ; felt  his  lips  suddenly  assaulted 
by  a young  lady  of  the  same  age,  Miss  Carrie 
Digby ; and  behind  there  came  a new  acquaint- 
ance, blushing  and  smiling,  Miss  Kate  Landon 
Digby,  whom  he  had  left  sixteen  years  before  in 
the  cradle. 

Kate  came  to  Mr.  Landon,  stepping  with  the 
grace  and  lightness  of  a mountain  deer,  which 
she  really  resembled  in  the  beautiful  carriage 
of  her  fair  head ; and  with  rosy  cheeks,  and 
large  bright  eyes,  sparkling  with  pleasure,  did 
not  seem  reluctant  to  welcome  the  stranger  in 
the  approved  manner. 

44  Why,  here’s  my  wife !”  cried  Landon,  greet- 
ing the  girl  with  a brilliant  smile,  44 1 salute  my 
bride,  as  is  proper ! ” 

And  he  impressed  a kiss  upon  the  blushing 
cheek  which  was  not  withdrawn. 

44 1 left  you  in  the  cradle,  ma’m’selle !”  hold- 
ing her  hand  and  looking  at  her  with  admiring 
affection,  “and  your  mother  gave  you  to  me. 
Did  you  not,  Madame  Kate  ?” 

44 Yes,  indeed,  Sainty!” 

44  4 Sainty !’  good  l”  cried  Landon,  44 1 must 
positively  salute  you  again,  Madame,  if  Jack 
will  permit.  You  really  delight  me  more  than 
I can  tell  you  by  calling  me  by  my  old  name — 
the  name  of  my  youth.” 

“You  are  quite  a youth  yet,”  said  Mrs. 
Digby,  receiving  the  second  kiss  with  a smile, 
44  and  even  younger,  I think.” 

“No,  indeed!  I’m  an  old  fellow  of  thirty- 
eight.  I despair  of  ever  inducing  Kate  here  to 
marry  me.” 

44  You’ve  not  asked  her  yet!” 

4 4 That's  true,  'faith!  will  you,  Kate?” 

44  Ask  mamma !”  was  the  reply  of  the  young 
lady,  blushing  into  laughter. 

44  She  says  yes.” 

44  Then  I’m  quite  willing.” 

Which  reply  of  Miss  Kate’s  caused  universal 
laughter.  One  personage,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  listen  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the 
rest — Alfred  Landon.  He  blushed  slightly — 
moved  about  in  an  uneasy  manner — and  was 
evidently  relieved  when  his  brother  turned  to 
converse  with  Mr.  Digby  and  Mrs.  Kate. 

Dinner  proceeded,  and  we  need  not  say  that 
the  friends  sat  for  hours  over  their  wine,  talking 
of  a thousand  things — recalling  old  scenes  and 
memories — and  smiling  as  they  had  not  smiled 
for  years.  After  all  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  wide  world  like  home — like  those  faces 
which  beam  as  of  old — like  the  friends  of  our 
youth.  Age  does  not  change  the  old  love — dis- 
tance take  from  it ; and  the  two  friends  lived 
again  all  that  life  which  had  gone  from  them, 
and  were  again  happy. 

When  Landon  returned  homeward,  he  ex- 
perienced a tranquil  happiness  which  he  had 
been  a stranger  to  for  years  t and  among  all 
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those  kindly  faces,  he  smiled  the  most  at  the 
recollection  of  Miss  Kate's,  and  at  her  mirth 
and  beauty. 

IX.— AT  RIVEEVIEW. 

“And  so  you  think  you  will  like  me,  Kate  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  cousin  Sainty!  you  see  I’ve 
fashioned  my  mouth  as  you  desire,”  said  the 
lovely  girl. 

“ I hope  you’ll  always  call  me  so,”  continued 
Landon,  smiling,  and  looking  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  great  apartment  at  “Riverview,” 
where  this  conversation  took  place,  “I  doubted 
whether  you  could  place  me  on  the  list  of  your 
cousins,  Kate — it  seems  more  suitable  for  you 
to  call  me  uncle,  does  it  not  ?” 

“Oh  no,  indeed,  cousin ! not  that  I don’t  like 
uncle,  for  I think  I’d  love  an  uncle  if  I had  one, 
dearly ! A young  uncle  recollect !”  added  the 
merry  girl,  “for  you  know  he’d  pet  me,  and 
I’m  desperately  fond  of  petting  1” 

It  was  not  Kate’s  fault  that  she  accompanied 
the  words  with  a dangerous  glance.  Nature  had 
given  her  that  look,  and  she  could  no  more  keep 
her  brilliant  eyes  demurely  fixed  upon  the  carpet, 
than  she  could  look  prim  when  any  thing  amused 
her. 

“Ah,  well!”  said  Landon, laughing,  “I  don't 
find  fault  with  that — and  I'm  very  well  content 
to  be  your  cousin,  if  you’ll  adopt  such  an  old 
gentleman.” 

“ An  old  gentleman  1 You !” 

“ Why,  certainly.” 

* ‘ You ! Why,  cousin,  you  look  scarcely  twen- 
ty-eight!” 

“ Alas ! I am  thirty-eight !” 

“That's  still  very  young.” 

“ And  so  you  think  I’d  answer  for  a young 
ancle?” 

“Admirably,  Sir.” 

And  Miss  Kate  delivered  another  dangerous 
look.  Landon  laughed. 

“Well,  well,”  he  said,  regarding  the  young 
girl  with  undisguised  affection  and  admiration, 
“call  me  uncle — cousin — any  thing  you  will, 
so  that  you  love  me ; for  you  love  me  a little, 
do  you  not?” 

His  voice  altered  like  a boy’s  as  he  spoke, 
and  Miss  Kate  perceived  it,  for  a slight  tinge 
came  to  her  cheek. 

“Indeed,  cousin  Sainty,”  she  said,  with  a 
frank  and  sincere  look,  “’twould  be  indeed 
strange  did  I not  love  you.  Mamma  does  no- 
thing but  praise  you  and  speak  of  all  your  good- 
ness ; and  I think  you’ve  given  her  love-pow- 
ders. Not  a day,  I think,  has  passed,  for  years, 
without  some  allusion  to  ‘ our  traveler and 
there's  a little  air,  which  mamma  sings  often — 
I have  learned  it— called  ‘Across  the  sea  and 
home  again.’  I'm  glad  you’ve  heard  it,  and 
obeyed  it.” 

And  the  beautiful  girl  looked  at  him  with 
such  a frank  affection  in  her  tender,  smiling 
eyes,  that  Landon  felt  his  heart  beat. 

“Oh,  you  flatter  me!”  he  said,  smiling; 
“that  is  not  necessary — ” 


“In  your  wife!”  cried  Kate,  laughing  and 
blushing.  “But  I’m  going  to  set  an  example 
to  brides,  cousin.” 

“Ah!  I’d  forgotten.” 

“ Forgotten,  Sir ! Fie ! for  shame !” 

And  again  Kate’s  laugh  rang  out  merry  and 
free.  Landon  scarcely  knew  what  to  reply,  and 
it  was  well  for  him  that  Alfred  entered  at  the 
moment  and  broke  up  the  interview. 

The  two  brothers  returned  home  together, 
but  little  was  said  upon  the  road.  Landon  was 
smiling  and  reflecting;  Alfred  was  gloomy,  and 
full  of  a strange,  vague  jealousy. 

IX. — A GENTLEMAN. 

Does  the  heart  grow  so  much  older  with  the 
passing  years  that  the  fresh,  pure  love  of  boy- 
hood is  impossible  to  the  mature  mind?  In 
many  instances  this  is  doubtless  true — in  as 
many  others  it  is  not. 

The  kind,  true  heart  is  always  young,  for  the 
bitter  waters  of  misfortune  and  dispelled  illu- 
sion leave  no  stain  on  the  pure  tablet.  Such 
a soul  flourishes  in  imperishable  youth,  and  two 
or  four  score  years  may  turn  the  locks  to  gray 
or  white,  but  they  can  not  banish  the  sunshine 
of  the  breast. 

Landon  was  thirty-eight  on  his  return  fVom 
that  long  travel  through  many  lands,  but  he 
had  all  the  gayety  and  freshness  of  a man  of 
twenty.  He  was  even  younger,  it  seemed,  than 
when  he  went  away,  for  life  had  passed  before 
him  in  a thousand  brilliant  and  imposing  forms, 
and  all  his  old  cynical  indifference  had  disap- 
peared, leaving  in  its  place  a calm  good-hu- 
mor, a fresher  zest  of  existence,  and  a happier 
and  more  contented  philosophy.  He  no  longer 
cared  to  roam  away,  to  utter  satire,  to  yawn 
idly,  as  though  life  were  what  he  once  thought 
it,  a mere  farce.  Ho  now  considered  it  a very 
excellent  thing.  He  experienced  a calm  joy  at 
the  idea  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  good  old  domain  of  home.  He  smiled 
where  he  had  scoffed  and  laughed.  He  was 
fresher  and  happier. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  brought  to  the  young 
girl,  Kate  Digby,  whom  he  poon  came  to  love, 
a purity  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  he  had 
never  before  possessed.  He  scarcely  realized 
that  he  was  more  than  twice  her  age,  and,  in- 
deed, the  young  lady  herself  seemed  wholly  ob- 
livious of  the  fact.  She  soon  found  herself  re- 
turning his  repartees  with  perfect  ease;  and 
evety  day  the  affection  which  he  had  experi- 
enced for  her  upon  their  first  meeting  appeared 
more  natural,  and  ripened  more  rapidly  into 
what  it  ere  long  became,  delicate  and  tender 
love. 

Honest  Jack  Digby  and  his  excellent  wife 
observed  the  growing  fondness  for  the  young 
girl  on  the  part  of  Landon  with  the  deepest  sat- 
isfaction. If  there  was  any  desire  which  the 
lady  cherished  above  and  beyond  all  others,  it 
was  that  of  seeing  her  daughter  united  to  the 
noble  gentleman  whose  beautiful  traits  of  head 
and  heart  had  inspired  her  with  so  much  ad- 
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miration  and  affection.  It  came  at  last  to  be 
the  daily  prayer  of  the  kind  lady ; and  at  the 
expiration  of  two  or  three  months,  her  schemes 
seemed  to  be  in  a fair  way  for  fulfillment,  when 
suddenly,  by  the  act  of  Landon  himself,  they 
were  all  at  once  disappointed  and  wholly  dissi- 
pated. 

One  morning  Landon  bade  the  family  good- 
by,  and  set  out  for  the  western  country  beyond 
the  great  Blue  Ridge — alleging  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  his  waste  lands;  an  occupation 
which,  he  said,  would  probably  retain  him  away 
for  at  least  a year,  perhaps  two.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  paint  the  scene  at  “Riverview,” 
whose  kind  mistress  dissolved  into  a flood  of 
tears  at  the  announcement,  but  proceed  briefly 
to  explain  this  course  upon  the  part  of  Landon. 

He  exiled  himself  thus  deliberately — for  the 
business  was  all  a pretense — to  avoid  becoming 
the  rival  of  his  brother.  In  these  words  we 
sum  up,  and  indicate  succinctly  the  point  to 
which  things  had  come. 

With  every  passing  day  the  man  of  thirty- 
eight  had  found  in  the  girl  of  seventeen  some 
new  and  more  engaging  quality — some  hitherto 
undiscovered  loveliness  of  intellect  or  heart. 
He  saw  rij>ening  beneath  his  eyes,  as  it  were, 
from  seed  to  fruit,  from  bud  to  full  blossom,  one 
of  those  rare  and  beautiful  natures  which  seem 
allied  to  the  sunshine,  the  flowers,  the  pure  and 
limpid  streams  reflecting  the  blue  heavens,  to 
all  that  is  delicate  and  admirable  in  the  uni- 
verse. And  seeing  her  thus,  tender  and  beau- 
tiful, he  had  come  to  love  her  with  all  the  ar- 
dor and  freshness  of  a boy,  into  whose  heart  love 
enters  for  the  first  time.  With  the  gliding  weeks, 
his  love  grew  stronger  and  stronger;  in  her 
presence  alone  he  seemed  to  live,  and  from  her 
violet  eyes  he  drank  in  something  brighter  than 
the  sunshine — an  influence  which  made  him 
young  again,  reviving  in  full  strength  and  brill- 
iance all  the  rosy  and  enchanting  dreams  of  his 
happy  youth. 

This  was  the  point  at  which  Landon  had 
arrived  when,  one  day,  he  discovered  what, 
strangely  unobservant,  he  had  not  dreamed  of, 
that  his  brother  Alfred  loved  the  woman  upon 
whom  he  himself  had  thus  expended  all  the 
treasures  of  his  heart.  Arrested  suddenly  by 
this  terrible  misfortune,  as  a horse  going  at  full 
speed  is  by  the  hand  of  his  rider,  Landon  turned 
pale,  and  going  away  to  his  silent  chamber,  sat 
down  and  reflected.  With  knit  brows,  and  mut- 
tering lips — pale  with  suppressed  agitation,  and 
groaning  at  times — he  meditated  long  and  pro- 
foundly. Three  hours  passed  thus,  and  then 
he  rose,  agitated  but  determined,  miserable  but 
calm,  and  resolute  to  preserve  this  calmness. 
It  was  the  second  time  that  a great  temptation 
had  assailed  him — on  the  first  occasion  he  had 
struggled  successfully — should  he  be  wanting 
now?  Should  he  refuse  to  his  brother  that 
magnanimity  which  he  had  exerted  toward  a 
friend?  No!  At  least,  there  should  be  no 
blot  on  his  escutcheon ; and  so,  with  a smile 
on  his  lips,  and  a heart  full  of  despair,  he  went 


away,  leaving  his  brother  to  prosecute  his  suit 
on  an  undisputed  arena. 

Let  us  not  accompany  him,  but,  passing  over 
the  space  of  ten  months,  rapidly  bring  our  nar- 
rative to  its  denouement. 

X. — CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ten  months  after  his  departure  Landon  re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  which  found  him  at 
his  place  of  sojourn  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge : 

"Lavdoh's  Nkck,  Jvffuit  10, 11&-N 

“Dbab  Bbotxixb,— I write  to  announce  the  happiest 
event  of  my  life,  and  to  aak  your  permission,  although 
I’m  twenty-one,  to  get  married.  You  are  the  head  of  ear 
house,  and  *tis  proper  that  you  should  not  remain  in  Ig- 
norance of  the  alliance  which  I'm  about  to  enter  Into. 
Therefore,  my  dear  brother,  let  me,  in  the  European 
fashion,  and  with  the  gravest  dignity,  which  I can’t  pre- 
serve long  without  laughing,  I fear,  since  I’m  so  happy 
— permit  me  to  announce  to  your  Excellency  that  I’ve  the 
honor  of  being  engaged  to  Miss  Digby,  and  every  prep- 
aration is  made  for  our  marriage.  Pray  do  not  be  absent 
— ’twill  take  place  at  Pontotoc  church,  on  the  10th  Octo- 
ber, and  I should  be  really  unhappy  were  not  the  best  of 
brothers  present  on  the  occasion.  Pray  write  at  once ; 
we  are  all  very  well,  and  the  estate  prooeeds  admirably. 
All  at  Riverview  send  much  love. 

u Always,  my  dear  brother, 

“Your  obedient  Alfred  Lakdok." 

This  was  the  letter  which  Landon  fpwl  with 
a pale  check,  and  deep  sighs.  His 
as  follows : 

44  Mm.  Pindlstom**,  m Bixkxuy  Coowtt,  tU  1 at  S*p.  ITS-. 

44  My  Deab  Alfred, — You  have  my  entire  approval 
of  your  alliance  with  Miss  Digby,  and  if  'tis  possible  I 
shall  be  present  at  Pontotoc  Church  on  the  10th  October. 
Mr.  Digby,  as  you  are  aware.  Is  one  of  my  oldest  and 
most  esteemed  friends,  and  the  young  lady  possesses 
great  excellence  and  beauty  of  character.  I bid  yon 
heartily  God-speed,  and  will  write  you  soon  at  greater 
length,  my  desire  being  that  you  should  have  the  4 Bay- 
shore’  estate  upon  your  marriage.  Present  my  regards 
to  our  excellent  fViends  at  Riverview. 

“ Your  loving  brother,  Sr.  Geobob  Lakdon.” 

The  pang  which  his  brother's  letter  caused 
Landon,  was  one  of  inexpressible  bitterness. 
To  the  last  moment  he  had  hoped  that  some- 
thing would  intervene  to  prevent  his  unhappi- 
ness— that  Providence  would  not  thus  again 
strike  him  heavily;  with  that  desperate  hope 
which  characterizes  drowning  men  and  lovers, 
he  had  questioned  the  horizon  of  chance  each 
day  for  some  cloud,  some  indication  of  change. 
To  the  end  he  had  clung  to  his  illusion,  and  re- 
| tained  his  trust.  Now,  however,  all  was  over : 
the  blow  had  at  last  fallen  with  all  its  strength, 
he  was  a despairing  man ; and  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  but  a decent  withdrawal  of  all 
claim  to  the  young  lady’s  hand.  There  was  no 
part  left  him  but  that  of  the  smiling  friend  of 
the  family — one  of  the  pageant  at  the  marriage. 

| “ Well!”  he  said,  with  clenched  teeth,  “1*11 

I not  retreat ! I’ll  go,  and  then  let  fate  do  her 
| worst.  *Tis  a hard  task  to  move  a mined 
man  !** 

He  had  determined  to  be  present  at  bis  broth- 
er’s marriage. 

XI— PONTOTOC  CHURCH : CONCLUSION. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  Landon  mounted  on  horseback,  ap- 
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proached  the  old  Pontotoc  Church,  through  the 
magnificent  woodland ; and  tying  his  animal  to 
a bough  of  the  forest,  entered  the  building. 

Doubtful  of  his  strength,  and  desirous  above 
all  things  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  thing 
like  a “ scene,”  he  had  determined  to  put  off 
the  meeting  with  his  brother  until  the  marriage 
was  consummated ; and  in  prosecution  of  this 
scheme,  he  now  ascended  the  winding  stairway 
leading  to  a small  private  gallexy,  such  as  the 
greater  families  built  for  their  own  accommoda- 
tion, and  concealed  himself  behind  the  large 
railing.  From  this  perch,  raised  high  above 
the  body  of  the  church,  he  could  witness  all, 
and  wiping  his  forehead,  which  was  bathed  in 
cold  sweat,  he  sat  down,  and  waited  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  bridal  party. 

At  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than  an  hour 
the  sound  of  chariot  wheels  and  prancing  hoofs 
resounded  upon  the  road  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, every  moment  growing  louder  and  more 
frequent,  and  ere  long,  the  church  began  to  fill 
with  gayly-dressed  dames  and  gentlemen,  ex- 
changing a hundred  salutations,  and  uttering 
that  murmurous  greeting  and  conversation  which 
characterized  such  occasions  at  the  period,  as 
indeed  it  does  to  the  present  day. 

SilqrfN^and  motionless  in  his  hiding-place, 
Landon  iheafS  all  these  compliments,  all  this 
laughter ; he  recognized  the  young  ladiies  of  the 
county,  and  the  gentlemen  his  friends,  as  he 
had  left  them,  all  smiling  as  in  days  before,  and 
carrying  on  the  comedy  which  ho  regarded  with 
a mournful  smile,  a sombre  disdain.  There 
they  were,  smiling  and  happy,  and  full  of  ex- 
pectation ; and  he  was  looking  upon  the  pageant 
from  his  concealment  plunged  into  the  most 
miserable  despair,  the  deepest  wretchedness. 
There  were  the  cavaliers  ogling  the  maidens, 
and  dreaming  of  the  moment  when  their  own 
weddings  would  take  place — while  for  him  there 
was  no  more  love,  no  more  happiness,  no  more 
laughter,  it  seemed  almost  no  more  life  1 

A groan  issued  from  London’s  breast,  which 
mingled  with  the  hubbub,  and  was  lost ; leaning 
his  cold  forehead  against  a pillar  he  summoned 
all  his  resolution,  braced  all  his  remaining 
strength,  and  thus,  calm  and  pale  awaited  the 
coming  spectacle. 

At  last  it  came.  The  wheels  of  half  a dozen 
chariots  resounded  in  front  of  the  church — the 
rustling  of  satin  was  heard  as  the  bride  and 
her  suit  issued  from  the  coaches — and  in  the 
midst  of  a general  movement  accompanied  by 
a prolonged  buzz,  which  made  the  concourse 
resemble  a bed  of  tulips  agitated  by  the  wind 
— the  bridal  party  swept  into  the  edifice,  as- 
cended the  aisle,  and  took  their  places  before 
the  black-robed  parson. 

Landon,  with  one  arm  clasping  the  pillar  upon 
which  he  leaned,  and  brows  bathed  in  icy  moist- 
ure, retained  for  an  instant  his  former  attitude 
— his  body  bending  forward,  his  head  crouching 
like  that  of  a hunter  who  seeks  to  avoid  the 
spring  of  an  enraged  panther.  His  fiery  eyes, 
burning  like  flame  in  his  face  as  pale  as  ashes, 


were  riveted  upon  the  floor,  and  the  hand  with 
which  he  grasped  the  back  of  the  seat,  made  the 
firm  timber  bend  and  crack. 

Then  a last  shudder  ran  through  his  frame, 
his  white  teeth  caught  the  trembling  under  lip 
with  the  pressure  of  iron,  and  Landon  raised  his 
head,  and  looked.  She  stood  with  her  back  to 
him,  clad  in  her  bridal  dress  of  snowy  satin,  fall- 
ing in  stiff  folds  ending  in  a train,  and  from 
her  head  floated  the  white  vail,  almost  to  the 
floor. 

Alfred  in  a magnificent  costume,  covered 
with  embroidery,  raised  his  proud  and  happy 
head;  and  thus  side  by  side,  their  garments 
touching,  they  went  through  the  ceremony  which 
made  them  man  and  wife.  Then  the  heads  of 
all  were  bent  as  the  parson  uttered  the  conclud- 
ing prayer ; all  heads  but  one.  A superstitious 
observer  would  have  said  that  the  pale  face, 
with  its  eyes  burning  like  fire,  belonged  to  some 
J evil  spirit  entered  into  the  flesh. 

The  prayer  ended,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  flood  of  kisses  and  congratulations,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  turned  from  the  chancel. 

Landon  rose  to  his  feet  with  a bound,  and 
then  seemed  about  to  fall  back  fainting.  The 
bride  was  “Miss  Digby,”  it  is  true  ; but  it  was 
Carrie  Digby — not  Kate.  This  latter  young 
lady  was  first  bridesmaid ! 

The  revulsion  was  almost  too  much  for  Lan- 
don’s  strength,  strong  as  he  was.  The  rush  of 
tumultuous  joy  almost  overwhelmed  him.  Be- 
fore he  knew  where  he  was,  he  was  exchanging 
greetings  with  a dozen  friends  in  the  vestibule 
below,  laughing  with  electric  mirth,  and  press- 
ing toward  the  bride.  This  extravagance  soon 
passed,  however,  and  when  he  reached  the  side 
of  his  brother,  Landon  had  regained  all  his  cool- 
ness, and  met  him  with  a placid  smile. 

The  young  bridegroom  uttered  a joyous  ex- 
clamation and  pressed  his  brother’s  hand  en- 
thusiastically, demanding  how  it  had  been  pos- 
sible that  he  had  not  known  of  his  presence. 

“Only  a little  surprise  I wished  to  give 
you  I”  said  the  smiling  Landon,  “and  now  with 
your  permission,  Monseigneur,  I shall  salute 
Madame !” 

Mrs.  Carrie  Landon  returned  the  kiss  with 
the  utmost  warmth ; and  then  Landon ’s  eye 
encountered  that  of  the  first  bridesmaid,  Miss 
Kate  Landon  Digby.  Her  face  flushed  with 
joy,  and  pressing  toward  Landon  with  sparkling 
eyes,  and  heightened  color,  she  cried,  holding 
out  both  hands — 

“ Oh ! I am  so  glad  to  sec  you,  cousin  Sainty  !*• 

“And  I to  see  you,  Kate,  I do  assure  you. 
Tm  glad  enough  to  kiss  you.” 

But  Miss  Kate  drew  back,  blushing  more 
deeply  than  before. 

“No — please— don’t  1”  she  murmured;  “at 
least — not  here!  Oh,  I do  not  mean  that! 
But,  indeed,  I am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Sir.” 

And  the  girl  turned  away  her  head,  as  if 
afraid  of  betraying  by  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
how  veiy  deep  her  joy  at  meeting  him  again  in 
reality  was. 
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She  passed  from  him  into  the  crowd  then, 
without  asking  him  to  come  and  see  them  at 
Riverview,  and  Landon  saw  her  disappear  in 
the  brilliant  billows,  lovelier  to  his  eyes  than 
the  loveliest,  fairer  than  them  all. 

As  the  sun  drew  toward  the  western  horizon, 
lighting  up  grandly  the  superb  October  forests 
and  the  smiling  fields,  a great  company  of  friends 
gathered  round  the  hospitable  board  of  honest 
Jack  Digby,  and  afterward  with  vast  accessions 
from  the  neighborhood,  the  bridal  party  turned 
their  attention  to  the  minuet  and  reel  which 
made  the  golden  hours  of  the  autumn  night  glide 
by  like  thoughts  in  the  breasts  of  happy  lovers. 

In  a corner,  the  two  brothers  interchanged  a 
hundred  details;  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  elder  heard  from  the  laughing  youth  the 
history  of  his  affair  with  Kate  Digby.  That 
young  lady,  according  to  Alfred’s  account,  had 
discarded  him  six  months  before,  in  the  flattest 
and  most  decisive  manner — had  wounded  his 
heart  so  deeply  that  he  felt  the  absolute  need  of 
inducing  some  other  damsel  to  heal  it.  Carrie 
had  succeeded ; and  really  she  was  the  noblest 
girl  in  all  the  world ! and  what  a beauty ! what 
a happy  dog  he  was ! 

Landon  returned  laughing  to  the  crowd,  and 
was  soon  dancing  a minuet  with  Miss  Kate, 
whose  cheeks  seemed  colored  by  the  heat  of  the 
room.  There  was  a little  tremor  in  her  hand, 
also,  when  she  gave  it  to  Landon ; but  there 
was  none  when,  a year  afterward,  she  gave  it  to 
him,  in  the  old  church,  for  life.  He  was  not 
ignorant  then  of  the  least  detail  relating  to  the 
old  scenes.  She  had  loved  him  almost  from  the 
moment  of  his  return  from  Europe — had  mourn- 
ed bitterly  in  secret  over  his  departure  for  the 
mountains — she  had  loved  him  always,  and 
neither  as  an  uncle  nor  a cousin. 

Assembled  around  the  great  board  at  “Riv- 
erview” again,  the  concourse  of  friends  and  rel- 
atives wished  Landon  and  his  beautiful  bride 
long  life,  and  health  and  happiness ; and  Mrs. 
Digby  whispered  to  the  bridegroom, 

“Are  you  satisfied,  Sainty,  with  my  educa- 
tion of  your  bride  ?” 

“Yes,  Kate, ’’said  Landon,  smiling  with  hap- 
* piness,  “from  the  very  cradle,  and  I’ll  never 
leave  you  any  more.” 

He  kept  his  promise.  St.  George  Landon, 
Esquire,  and  Mistress  Catherine  Digby  Landon, 
lived  at  the  “Neck”  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  as  did  Alfred  and  his  wife  at  the  “Bay- 
shore”  estate  near  by.  The  gentleman  from 
whom  this  history  is  derived  enjoyed  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  son  of  St.  George  Lan- 
don by  this  marriage. 

And  so  terminates  our  chronicle. 


CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OP  EPI- 
DEMICS. 


THE  fallibility  of  human  reason  is  in  nothing 
more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  opinions  entertained  in  reference  to 
tiie  method  of  propagation  of  epidemics.  In 
a matter  of  such  vital  importance,  we  would 
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naturally  look  for  the  coolest  judgment,  the 
calmest  and  most  dispassionate  weighing  of  evi- 
dence, the  most  laborious,  extensive,  and  pains- 
taking research.  We  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  strongest  passions  of  man’s  nature  have 
been  roused,  conclusions  have  been  leaped  to 
from  insufficient  premises,  and  the  discussion 
has  assumed  the  rancor  and  dishonesty  of  a 
partisan  controversy.  The  love  of  money  has 
blinded  men  to  truth,  and  commerce  has  been 
so  short-sighted  as  to  save  a few  cargoes  at  the 
hazard  of  a whole  season’s  profits,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  tremendous  cost  of  human  life  at 
which  the  small  and  transient  gains  have  been 
purchased.  It  shall  be  our  effort,  in  the  few 
remarks  we  have  to  make,  to  state  candidly 
and  briefly  the  prominent  facts,  and  then  to  an- 
nounce the  conclusions  we  have  drawn  from  a 
somewhat  attentive  study  of  the  subject. 

Two  prominent  theories  of  the  propagation 
of  epidemics  now  divide  the  medical  world. 

One  of  these  attributes  their  origin  and  spread 
to  purely  local  and  atmospheric  causes,  while 
the  other  insists  upon  human  intercourse  as  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  solitary  factor  in 
the  deadly  product.  About  these  two  grand 
ideas  revolve  many  minor  hypotheses,  such  as 
the  animalcular,  fungoid,  and  gaseous  origin 
of  pestilence,  and  the  evolution  of  miasmatic 
gases  from  the  fiery  centre  of  the  earth.  The 
advocates  of  either  theory  have  brought  for- 
ward a vast  number  of  facts,  amply  sufficient 
to  prove  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  the  exist- 
ence of  much  truth  in  both  opinions. 

Before  examining  either  of  these  apparently 
conflicting  views,  it  is  necessary  to  settle  the 
meaning  of  certain  often-repeated  phrases,  and 
to  take  a general  survey  of  some  physiological 
and  chemical  facts  which  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject.  There 
are  two  words  universally  employed,  and  often 
in  a very  loose  and  inexact  manner,  by  all  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  class  of  diseases 
in  question.  These  words  are  contagion  and 
infection . In  many  instances  we  read  page 
after  page  of  learned  disputations,  which  would 
never  have  been  written  had  their  author  clear- 
ly apprehended  the  sense  in  which  these  phrases 
were  understood  by  his  opponent.  Contagion 
has  been  used  by  some  to  express  every  method 
by  which  disease  can  be  communicated  from 
one  individual  to  another,  while  it  has  been 
limited  by  others  to  those  cases  in  which  actual 
contact  is  necessary.  Infection  has  been  em- 
ployed to  indicate  not  only  the  tainted  and  mor- 
bific condition  of  the  atmosphere  arising  from 
the  effluvia  of  sickness,  but  also  to  express  the 
same  ideas  as  the  word  contagion.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  we  shall  employ  the  word  con* 
tagion  to  denote  the  reproduction  of  disease 
by  a direct  and  unchanged  emanation  from  a 
body  affected  by  the  same  disorder,  whether  it 
acts  by  immediate  contact  or  through  the  at- 
mosphere ; while  wo  shall  use  the  word  infec- 
tion, to  imply  the  propagation  of  disease  by  a 
poison  which  is  developed  from  emanations  of 
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any  sort  that  have  become  active  morbid  agents 
by  undergoing  a change,  either  by  fermenta- 
tion or  otherwise. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which,  though 
alone  wholly  insufficient  to  produce  pestilence, 
yet,  when  acting  together,  may  generate  it, 
and  must,  if  it  should  arise  from  other  causes, 
greatly  increase  its  intensity.  Every  one  knows 
that  epidemic  diseases  are  most  fatal  in  low, 
filthy,  ill-ventilated,  and  crowded  houses.  There 
are  numerous  reasons  for  this.*  One  of  the 
most  palpable  is  the  direct  vitiation  of  air  by 
respiration. 

When  a mouse  is  put  under  a bell-glass  he 
is  at  first  as  vivacious  as  he  was  in  the  open 
air.  He  frisks  about,  nibbles  his  cheese,  and 
seems  quite  contented  with  his  new  abode. 
Presently  he  becomes  anxious  and  restless,  en- 
deavors to  escape,  exhibits  much  uneasiness, 
and  finally  grows  listless,  languid,  lethargic, 
and  expires.  Pew  readers  have  not  shuddered 
at  the  record  of  the  awful  night  spent  by  the 
English  prisoners  of  Suraja  ud  Dowlah  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta — how  they  raved  and 
struggled  for  a snuff  of  fresh  air,  and  how,  when 
morning  broke,  its  rays  shone  upon  twenty- 
three  ghastly  survivors  of  the  unhappy  band  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  been  shut 
up  the  previous  evening.  But  even  these  had 
not  yet  escaped  the  horrors  of  that  night.  Sev- 
eral of  them  died  of  typhus  fever,  the  effect  of 
the  poison  they  had  then  inhaled. 

We  hare  not  far  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
these  unhappy  effects.  The  blood,  as  it  trav- 
erses the  system,  carrying  nutriment  to  every 
part,  takes  up  from  all  the  changing,  wasting 
tissues  the  products  of  their  decay.  Carbonic 
acid  is  one  of  the  chief  of  these  products — a del- 
eterious gas  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
blood,  must  speedily  extinguish  the  flame  of 
life.  To  prevent  this  fatal  result,  an  escape  for 
this  deadly  fluid  has  been  provided  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  minute  cells  of  their  delicate  tissue  an 
interchange  of  gases  is  effected.  Carbonic  acid 
escapes,  and  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  takes 
its  place.  Health  is  impossible  if  this  great 
function  be  interfered  with,  in  even  a slight 
degree.  Every  man  uses  daily,  in  respiration, 
thirty- three  hogsheads  of  pure  air,  and  gives 
off  ten  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  He 
must  have  his  supply  of  air,  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  cubic  feet.  But  it  will  not  answer  to 
tie  him  to  this.  If  you  give  him  this  supply 
in  a close  room,  he  will  still  be  embarrassed ; 
because,  after  ho  has  contaminated  it  with  his 
tyreath,  the  carbonic  acid  which  he  has  exhaled 
begins  to  act  like  a poison  upon  him  long  be- 
fore he  has  exhausted  his  stock  of  oxygen.  It 
paralyzes  his  respiratoxy  function,  preventing 
the  free  escape  of  tho  gas  contained  in  his 
blood.  He  then  grows  heavy.  If  he  has  slept, 
he  is  not  refreshed ; if  he  has  been  awake,  he 
becomes  languid,  has  headaches;  he  loses  his 
energy,  and  does  not  recover  it  till  after  he 
has  exposed  himself  for  a sufficient  length  of 
time  in  the  open  air. 
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Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here.  The  lungs 
throw  off  water  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  in  that  water  is  contained  an  animal  sub- 
stance  which  rapidly  decomposes.  This  eveiy 
one  knows  who  enters  a room  in  which  persons 
have  been  sleeping  all  night.  The  air  is  close 
and  stifling,  and  the  nose  becomes  sensible  of 
a peculiarly  offensive  odor — the  smell  of  com- 
mencing putrefaction.  This  exhaled  substance 
is  of  a viscous  nature,  and  clings  to  the  wall, 
the  wood- work,  the  bed-clothes — a fact  which 
travelers  often  discover  on  retiring  to  their 
rooms  in  crowded  hotels.  Now,  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  lungs  absorb  from  the  air  as  well 
as  exhale  to  it,  we  perceive  how  easy  it  is  for 
this  putrefying  poison  to  be  introduced  to  the 
blood  through  the  delicate  membranes  of  these 
organs.  Our  readers  must  be  content  to  take 
our  word  for  the  fact  that  these  effluvia  are  en- 
ergetic in  the  production  of  disease,  ms  we  have 
no  space  for  the  proofs  that  could  be  accumu- 
lated to  establish  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  depressing  effects  of 
foul  air  are  not  confined  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  immediate  results  of  its  poison  are  seen. 
Because  it  requires  a given  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  to  exhibit  decided  effects,  it  does 
not  follow  that  a much  lower  proportion  does 
not  seriously  impair  the  vital  energies,  and  es- 
pecially the  power  of  resisting  disease.  We 
are  firmly  convinced  that  many  a case  of  scar- 
let fever  or  of  measles  proves  fatal  on  account 
of  an  unperceived  depression  of  the  little  suf- 
ferer’s strength  by  previous  continued  exposure 
to  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  carbonic  acid 
and  other  exhalations  from  his  own  lungs. 
We  know  that  all  diseases  of  low  grade,  such 
as  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  prevail  to  a veiy 
great  extent  in  ill-ventilated  houses ; we  know 
that  an  epidemic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  has 
been  frightfully  prevalent  in  the  Irish  work- 
houses,  and  that  it  has  been  traced  to  imper- 
fect ventilation — the  eye  disease  being  merely 
the  index  of  the  general  depression  of  the  vital 
powers ; we  know,  too,  that  in  one  of  the  trans- 
atlantic hospitals,  the  mortality  went  down  from 
forty  in  a thousand  to  nine  upon  the  adoption 
of  a proper  system  of  ventilation,  and  that  it 
rose  again  to  twenty-four  on  the  subsequent 
abandonment  of  that  system.  These  are  only 
illustrations;  hosts  of  similar  facts  could  be 
cited  from  the  records  of  medical  science. 

Now,  what  bearing  has  imperfect  ventilation 
upon  the  progress  of  epidemics?  As  far  as 
cholera  is  concerned,  wo  have  most  significant 
answers  to  that  question  in  tho  British  reports. 
We  cite  but  one  instance  as  an  illustration.  At 
Tooting,  the  cholera  broke  out  violently  among 
the  children  in  the  work-house,  while  the  prison 
entirely  escaped.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  inmates  of  the  jail  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  pure  air  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  individual,  while 
the  unhappy  little  paupers  were  limited  to  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  feet  each.  The  school-rooms 
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are  particularly  accused,  as  they  were  low  and 
very  badly  ventilated.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  boys  enjoyed  a comparative  immunity  from 
the  attacks  of  the  pestilence.  This  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  turbulent  little  fellows 
could  not  be  restrained  from  breaking  the  win- 
dows of  their  room,  while  the  more  docile  girls, 
not  availing  themselves  of  that  rude  method  of 
obtaining  a little  fresh  air,  wilted  in  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  their  confined  dens. 

It  is  not  only  in  close  apartments  that  a viti- 
ation of  the  air  to  an  extent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing disease  is  possible.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere of  a neighborhood  may  be  tainted  so  as 
to  lay  prostrate  an  entire  population.  livery 
one  knows  that  powerfully-ofi'en  sive  odors  are 
capable  of  inducing  weakness  amounting  to 
actual  fainting,  in  persons  of  a highly  sensi- 
tive, nervous  temperament.  The  exhaustion  so 
speedily  manifested  in  these  cases  exists,  though 
not  to  a perceptible  degree,  in  far  sturdier 
frames.  The  reports  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  England  disclose  to  us  some  very  Btartling 
facts  in  reference  to  this  matter.  If  any  one 
were  to  select  from  among  all  the  different  occu- 
pations the  healthiest  men  of  a nation,  he  would 
probably  choose  the  farmers  and  the  butchers. 
Both  are  usually  stout  in  frame  and  ruddy  in 
complexion.  Both  are  actively  employed,  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  abundance  of  food.  In 
one  point,  however,  their  circumstances  widely 
differ.  The  farmer  breathes  the  pure  air  of  the 
country ; the  butcher  inhales  the  atmosphere  of 
die  shambles  and  the  slaughter-house,  tainted 
with  putrefying  animal  effluvia.  The  result  is 
an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  pure  air. 
The  rate  of  deaths  per  thousand  among  farmers 
between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty-five  was 
11*99  per  thousand.  The  butchers  of  the  same 
age  died  at  23*1  per  thousand,  so  that  their  mor- 
tality is  above  double  that  of  farmers.  These 
two  classes,  indeed,  occupy  nearly  the  extremes 
of  the  table  of  mortality.  The  farmer  is  the 
healthiest  man  on  the  list,  while  there  is  but 
one  who  is  worse  off  than  the  butcher,  the  inn- 
keeper. Any  one  who  knows  how  large  a pro- 
portion of  taverns  are  mere  grog-shops,  reeking 
with  impurities  and  environed  in  filth,  will  not 
be  surprised  that  the  mortality  among  this  class 
ascends  to  28*34  in  the  thousand.  To  make 
the  matter  still  more  striking,  let  us  compare 
the  “bull-fronted,  ruddy”  butcher  with  the  sal- 
low shoemaker,  whose  figure  on  this  list  stands 
15*3  in  the  thousand.  The  superior  comfort 
of  the  butcher's  circumstances  increases  our 
surprise  at  this  unexpected  discovery. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  history  of  pesti- 
lence bears  upon  this  question.  A single  case 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  In  Spitalfields 
there  is  a manufactory  of  artificial  manure, 
where  the  exhalations  of  drying  blood  and 
night-soil  taint  the  atmosphere,  and  fill  it  with 
disgusting  odors.  Immediately  opposite  this 
establishment  is  the  work-house  of  the  parish. 
It  had  been  long  observed  that  when  the  wind 
set  steadily  from  the  factory  toward  the  work- 


house, fever  of  a low,  malignant  type  prevailed 
among  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  latter. 
In  1 848,  when  cholera  was  sweeping  over  En- 
gland, the  wind  blew  from  that  quarter.  In 
one  morning,  sixty  children  were  taken  ill  with 
the  Asiatic  plague.  The  authorities,  aroused 
to  a sense  of  the  peril  of  these  poor  people,  in- 
dicted the  establishment  as  a nuisance,  and 
compelled  the  proprietor  to  close.  Very  speed- 
ily the  epidemic  ceased.  Five  months  after- 
ward the  filthy  business  was  resumed;  again 
the  wind  blew  from  the  direction  of  the  factory. 
The  stench  which  pervaded  the  work-house  was 
overpowering.  Forty-five  boys,  whose  dormi- 
tories faced  the  factory,  died  of  cholera ; while 
the  girls,  whose  windows  looked  in  another  di- 
rection, escaped. 

This  striking  case  might  be  fortified  by  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  malignant  disease 
has  broken  out  on  ship-board  immediately  after 
pumping  out  putrid  bilge-water.  The  history 
of  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  Baltimore  alms- 
house, is  also  very  instructive  on  this  point. 
The  city  of  Baltimore  was  that  year  blessed 
with  a very  energetic  Board  of  Health,  which 
enforced,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  city.  Not  a single  case  of  the 
disease  occurred  within  the  city  limits;  while 
in  the  alms-house,  just  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  corporation,  over  a hundred  of  the  in- 
mates died.  The  investigation  of  the  physician 
revealed  the  presence  of  an  exceedingly  offens- 
ive cess-pool  on  that  side  of  the  house  which 
was  most  severely  affected. 

Dampness  is  another  cause  which  predisposes 
to  an  attack  of  an  epidemic  disease.  This  need 
not  surprise  us,  for  we  know  that  the  skin  is  a 
great  draining  apparatus  to  sweep  impurities  out 
of  the  system.  In  every  full-grown  man,  so 
closely  are  its  minute  tubes  packed  away  that 
their  entire  length  amounts  to  twenty-seven 
miles.  If  this  extensive  sewerage  is  dammed 
up,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a poison  received  by 
the  lungs  can  not  be  so  readily  eliminated 
through  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.  Every 
one  is  aware,  by  his  own  sensations,  how  a damp, 
close  atmosphere  oppresses  him,  and  how  evi- 
dently the  action  of  the  skin  is  interfered  with. 
These  considerations  alone  would  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate a greater  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases 
in  damp  than  in  dry  districts.  This  is  eminent- 
ly true  of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  follows  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  loves  to  dwell  in  damp,  low 
situations.  New  Orleans  and  St.  PetersbuiR 
— two  cities  which  suffered  terribly  from  this 
Oriental  plague — are  proverbial  for  their  low, 
marshy  site  and  the  great  humidity  of  their  at- 
mosphere. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  air  is  dry 
because  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  or  because 
the  dampness  is  not  directly  perceptible  to  the 
senses.  In  long  droughts,  modern  meteorol- 
ogy has  taught  us  that  the  air  is  often  heavily 
charged  with  moisture,  which  is  made  manifest 
by  the  proper  instruments.  When  this  damp 
atmosphere  is  also  a hot  one,  disease,  in  some 
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form,  i 8 almost  inevitable.  The  reports  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans  on  the 
Yellow  Fever  of  1853,  and  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association  on 
the  Influence  of  the  Hygrometric  State  of  the 
Atmosphere  on  Healthy  are  full  of  information 
on  this  head.  In  the  latter  we  learn  that,  dur- 
ing that  remarkable  prevalence  of  sun-stroke  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1853 — 
a prevalence  so  great  as  almost  to  deserve  the 
name  of  an  epidemic — the  dew-point  had  reach- 
ed the  remarkable  height  of  84°.  In  Buffalo, 
during  the  summer  of  1854,  the  cholera  6eemed 
steadily  to  increase  with  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere until  the  epidemic  attained  its  height. 

It  is  probably  to  this  that  we  are  to  attribute 
the  remarkable  fact,  often  noticed  during  chol- 
era epidemics,  that  the  lower  doors  of  buildings 
suffer  more  severely  than  the  upper.  The  air 
is  always  damper  nearer  the  ground.  Thus  a 
difference  in  altitude  of  sixty  feet,  in  the  same 
exposure,  has  been  known  to  make  a difference 
of  10J  degrees  in  the  dew-point. 

Our  account  of  the  atmospherical  conditions 
of  pestilence  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
some  notice  of  that  mysterious  agent,  ozone . 
Van  Maram  was  the  first  who  gave  any  hint  of 
the  remarkable  change  induced  in  oxygen  by 
the  electric  fluid.  After  passing  five  thousand 
sparks  from  a powerful  battery  through  a tube 
of  oxygen  gas,  he  observed  that  the  gas  had  ac- 
quired the  peculiar  smell  so  often  noticed  dur- 
ing the  action  of  an  electrical  machine.  The 
announcement  of  this  fact  created  little  stir  in 
the  scientific  world,  and  led  to  no  new  discov- 
eries. The  whole  matter  was  forgotten,  till,  in 
1849,  Schonbein,  a German  chemist,  while  de- 
composing water  by  means  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, observed  the  same  odor,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  examination  of  the  product. 
At  first  he  thought  it  to  be  a new  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  afterward  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  French  chemists,  that  it  was 
a peculiar  modification  of  the  latter. 

It  manifests  all  the  properties  of  oxygen  in  a 
highly  energetic  degree.  It  greatly  increases 
the  rapidity  of  oxydation  in  all  oxydizable  bodies. 
Its  action  upon  public  health  appears  to  be  de- 
cided. When  it  is  present  in  excess,  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  especially  influenza,  are  prevalent. 
When  it  is  deficient,  on  the  contrary,  fevers  and 
all  those  diseases  which  are  believed  to  depend 
upon  a species  of  fermentation  induced  in  the 
blood  are  common.  The  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fact  is,  that  these  disorders  depend 
upon  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  various 
oiganic  matters  which  are  undergoing  a molec- 
ular change  in  their  progress  toward  complete 
disorganization,  and  that  ozone  hastens  their 
oxydation,  burns  them  up,  as  it  were,  and  so 
renders  them  innocuous.  Epidemics  of  cholera 
are  said  to  be  characterized  by  a total  absence 
of  this  purifying  agent. 

The  drinking  water  used  by  large  communi- 
ties is  another  matter  to  which  great  attention 
should  be  paid.  “Town  water, ” as  Dr.  Bar- 


ton very  truly  says,  “is  town  air,*’  and  all  the 
impurities  in  the  latter  are  speedily  absorbed  by 
the  former,  so  that  water  which  stands  exposed 
for  any  timer  to  the  atmosphere  of  a city  daring 
an  epidemic  is  at  least  to  be  suspected.  Much 
more  may  we  anticipate  disease  from  the*  use 
of  water  which  is  tainted  by  infiltration  from  a 
soil  charged  with  oiganic  impurities.  Many 
facts  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  the  danger  of 
using  such  water. 

A very  striking  instance  is  recorded  in  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  city  of  Manchester  was  a well, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a sewer,  so  badly 
walled  that  the  contents  of  the  drain  leaked  into 
it.  Of  ninety  bouses  in  its  neighborhood,  thirty 
used  its  water  and  sixty  did  not.  In  the  for- 
mer, there  occurred  nineteen  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
twenty-six  of  cholera,  and  twenty-five  deaths ; 
in  the  latter,  eleven  cases  of  diarrhoea,  none  of 
cholera,  and  no  death.  As  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, the  houses  were,  in  other  respects, 
similarly  situated. 

The  epidemic  of  1854,  in  London,  was  very 
decidedly  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
water.  Two  companies,  the  Lambeth  and  the* 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  supplied  nine  districts 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  The  former 
pumped  up  their  water  from  the  Thames  at  Dit- 
ton,  the  latter  at  Battersea.  The  fluid  from  the 
last-named  place  was  very  impure,  brackish  from 
the  influence  of  the  tide,  tainted  with  the  offal 
of  the  city,  and  swarming  with  infusoria.  The 
water  pumped  up  at  Ditton  was  comparatively 
pure. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  these  two  liquids 
were  very  striking.  Out  of  a population  of 
166,906  persons  drinking  the  water  of  the  Lam- 
beth Company,  there  died  611  from  cholera; 
while  out  of  268, 171  drinking  the  water  supplied 
by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  there 
perished,  of  the  same  disease,  3476.  A more 
exact  comparison  was  made  in  a district  con- 
taining about  20,000  inhabitants,  one-half  of 
whom  were  supplied  by  one  company  and  one- 
half  by  the  other.  Those  who  drank  the  better 
water  lost  57  by  cholera,  while  those  who  drank 
the  worse  lost  164  by  that  pestilence.  The  facts 
are  so  strong  that  comment  would  only  weaken 
their  force. 

Other  depressing  causes  which  favor  the 
spread  of  pestilence  might  be  noticed.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  any  course 
of  life  which  tends  to  lower  the  vital  powers 
must  predispose  to  epidemic  disease.  Hence, 
we  find  that  there  seem  always  to  be  certain 
predestined  thousands  who  must  succumb  to  an 
epidemic ; and  when  they  are  slaughtered,  the 
malignant  power,  as  if  appeased  by  the  sacrifice, 
passes  on,  and  leaves  untouched  many  who 
seemed  exposed  to  equal  peril. 

After  making  all  these  allowances,  however, 
there  still  remains  the  question,  What  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  a given  form  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease-cholera, for  example?  For  ages,  cities 
have  been  filthy,  men  have  drunk  foul  water, 
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ozone  has  been  at  times  deficient;  dampness 
has  been  abundant,  the  air  has  been  stagnant, 
and  all  these  conditions  have  frequently  coin- 
cided. Why,  then,  should  cholera*  have  been 
unknown  to  the  civilized  world  till  these  last 
years?  What  is  the  specific  cause  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  peculiar  form  of  disease  ? Why 
should  it  have  remained  for  so  many  ages  pent 
up  in  the  hot,  damp  jungles  of  its  native  India, 
and  only  issued  to  devastate  the  world  during 
the  nineteenth  century?  Granting  the  possibil- 
ity of  its  local  origin*,  it  seems  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  the  facts  of  its  progress  by  the  doctrine 
of  exclusive  local  origin.  The  chances  against 
the  successive  recurrence  of  local  causes  along 
the  lines  of  human  intercourse,  in  a regular 
geographical  progress,  become  so  overpowering 
that  the  mind  refuses  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a systematic  course  of  accidents. 
There  remains  but  one  hypothesis,  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  seems  at  all 
tenable,  that  which  attributes  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  the  movements  of  men.  Those  who 
hold  this  opinion  maintain  that  cholera  is  com- 
municable. This  term  is  adopted  to  avoid  the 
words  contagion  and  infect  ion  y to  which  mean- 
ings are  attached  that  render  them  imperfect 
exponents  of  the  sense  in  which  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  this  disease  from  man  to  man  is  under- 
stood. 

There  are  many  facts  which  appear  inex- 
plicable on  any  other  theory.  Our  readers  have 
only  to  recall  the  history  of  the  journeys  from 
India  over  the  continent  of  Asia — the  route  by 
which  it  entered  Europe — and  its  subsequent 
passage  to  America,  to  be  convinced  that  it  fol- 
lowed the  lines  of  greatest  travel.  How  it  could 
have  done  this  in  two  universal  epidemics,  oc- 
curring at  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years  from 
one  another,  without  being  in  some  manner  de- 
pendent upon  human  intercourse,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine. 

This  notion,  which  we  derive  from  a general 
survey  of  the  history  of  Asiatic  cholera,  is 
strengthened  by  numerous  individual  facts.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  paper  on  this  epidemic, 
for  the  very  striking  cases  of  Sarepta,  the  Mora- 
vian colony  in  Russia,  and  of  the  English  and 
Erench  colonies  of  Mauritius  and  Isle  de  Bour- 
bon. It  is  remarkable  that  the  history  of  the 
recent  epidemic  in  the  Mauritius,  in  1854-5,  is 
almost  an  exact  repetition  of  that  of  1819. 
Again,  the  disease  broke  out  in  Port  Louis 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  a ship  from  India, 
and  spread  thence  over  the  island.  Again,  the 
Isle  de  Bourbon  established  a long  and  strict 
Quarantine  for  all  vessels  arriving  from  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  this  time  it  entirely  escaped  a visit- 
ation of  the  epidemic,  although  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  pestilence  in  the  neighboring  island, 
there  had  been  a few  cases  of  cholera  in  Bour- 
bon. 

The  introduction  of  the  disease  into  the  little 
village  of  Cromarty  is  very  circumstantially 
narrated  by  Hugh  Miller,  the  Scottish  geolo- 
gist, and  throws  much  light  on  the  question  of 


communicability.  The  people  of  Cromarty  de- 
termined to  establish  a cordon  sanitaire  against 
the  inroads  of  this  dreaded  pestilence,  which  was 
ravaging  their  neighborhood.  They  according- 
ly stationed  guards  along  the  few  lines  of  com- 
munication leading  into  their  village.  “ When 
engaged,  however,  in  keeping  up  our  cordon  with 
apparent  success/'  says  our  author,  “cholera 
entered  the  place  in  a way  which  it  was  impos- 
sible we  could  have  calculated.  A Cromarty 
fisherman  had  died  of  the  disease  at  Wick  rath- 
er more  than  a month  previous,  and  all  the 
clothes  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  body 
were  burned  by  the  Wick  authorities  in  the  open 
air.  He  had,  however,  a brother  on  the  spot, 
who  had  stealthily  appropriated  6ome  of  the  bet- 
ter pieces  of  dress  ; and  these  he  brought  home 
with  him  in  a chest ; though  such  was  the  dread 
with  which  he  regarded  them  that  for  more 
than  four  weeks  he  suffered  the  chest  to  lie  be- 
side him  unopened.  At  length,  in  an  evil  hour, 
the  pieces  of  dress  were  taken  out,  and,  like  the 
‘goodly  Babylonish  garment,'  which  wrought 
the  destruction  of  Achan  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  camp,  they  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  death  of  the  poor,  imprudent  fisherman,  and 
to  that  of  not  a few  of  his  townsfolk  immedi- 
ately after.  He  himself  was  seized  by  cholera 
on  the  following  day ; in  less  than  two  days  more 
he  was  dead  and  buried ; and  the  disease  went 
creeping  about  the  streets  and  lanes  for  weeks 
after — here  striking  down  a strong  man  in  the 
full  vigor  of  middle  life — there  shortening,  ap- 
parently by  but  a few  months,  the  span  of  some 
worn-out  creature,  already  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave.” 

Many  other  cases,  similar  to  this,  might  be 
cited,  but  we  forbear  to  multiply  individual  facts. 
The  whole  history  of  the  pestilence  shows  that 
cholera  is  undoubtedly  communicable.  Those 
who  deny  this,  level  their  arguments  against  the 
! hypothesis  of  contagion9  and  cite  numerous  in- 
stances to  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  directly 
transmissible.  In  doing  this,  however,  they 
are  attacking  a man  of  straw  which  themselves 
have  set  up.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  disease 
is  communicated,  like  small-pox,  by  an  imme- 
diate emanation  from  the  body  of  the  cholera 
patient.  It  is  simply  asserted  that  the  pesti- 
lence is  propagated  in  some  way  from  man  to 
man,  the  method  of  the  propagation  being  left 
for  future  observation. 

Concerning  that  method,  there  are  a variety 
of  opinions.  Dr.  Snow,  of  London,  thinks  that 
it  takes  place  through  the  drinking  water.  This, 
he  conceives,  becomes  tainted  with  the  discharges 
from  cholera  patients,  and  so  propagates  the  dis- 
ease. This  view,  while  supported  by  numer- 
ous facts,  is  too  exclusive  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena.  Others  believe  the  atmosphere  t# 
be  the  medium  of  communication.  Numerous 
examinations,  chemical  and  microscopic,  have 
been  made,  but  have  failed  to  reveal  any  thing 
peculiar,  save  the  absence  of  ozone.  Spores  of 
fungi  and  microscopic  animalcules  called  vibri- 
ones  were  discovered  in  the  air  of  a cholera  ward, 
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bat  the  same  were  found  in  the  atmosphere  over 
a sewer.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  be- 
cause nothing  has  been  discovered  in  the  air, 
that  fluid  is  therefore  incapable  of  transmitting 
cholera  poison.  All  that  we  can  assert  is,  that 
our  present  means  of  observation  have  not  ena- 
bled us  to  detect  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  recent  studies  of  Pe ttenkofer  and  Thiersch 
go  to  show  that  the  emanations  from  the  body 
of  a cholera  patient  must  undergo  a certain  de- 
gree of  fermentation  before  they  can  induce  dis- 
ease. Thiersch  experimented  on  mice  by  giving 
them  daily  the  two-thousandth  part  of  a grain 
of  matter  discharged  from  cholera  patients.  He 
found  that  while  this  was  recent  it  produced  no 
effect  upon  the  animals,  but  that  after  it  became 
from  six  to  nine  days  old  it  brought  on  symp- 
toms of  cholera.  Thirty,  out  of  thirty-four  mice 
experimented  upon,  sickened,  and  twelve  died. 
Pettenkofer,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Bavari- 
an Government  to  investigate  this  subject,  finds 
three  factors  necessary  to  produce  cholera : first, 
a germ  or  ferment ; second,  a soil  to  receive  it ; 
and,  third,  a miasma  generated  from  the  combi- 
nation, which  is  the  active  cause  of  the  disease. 

Hence  it  follows  that  any  thing  which  will 
prevent  fermentation  and  putrefaction  will,  if 
applied  skillfully  and  sufficiently,  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  cholera.  Chloride  of  lime  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  are  efficient  disinfectants.  The  expe- 
rience of  two  of  the  Bavarian  jails  corroborates 
the  opinion  of  the  two  observers  whose  results 
have  been  quoted.  An  individual  dying  in  the 
prison  of  Kaisheira  introduced  cholera  there. 
But  one  other  case  occurred,  although  the  pris- 
on was  in  a very  unfavorable  situation.  The 
escape  of  the  remaining  five  or  six  hundred  pris- 
oners is  attributed,  by  Liebig,  to  the  early  and 
liberal  use  of  disinfectants.  At  Ebrach,  on  the 
contrary,  where  this  precaution  was  not  imme- 
diately adopted,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  inmates 
died  of  the  pestilence. 

This  method  of  propagation,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  wholly  different  from  what  is  common- 
ly understood  by  contagion  ; and  any  arguments 
leveled  against  the  strict  contagionists  must  fail 
to  convict  of  error  those  who  believe  in  this 
form  of  communication  from  man  to  man.  So 
far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  therefore, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  cholera  may  be, 
and  often  is,  generated  by  local  causes,  but  that 
its  usual  mode  of  transmission  is  human  inter- 
course. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  propagation 
df  yellow  fever.  Here  again  we  find  a wordy 
battle  raging  between  two  factions,  one  insist- 
ing that  this  pestilence  is  always  imported ; the 
other  equally  positive  that  this  is  never  the  case, 
and  that  the  disease  is  invariably  the  product 
of  local  causes.  We  shall  first  examine  the  lo- 
cal causes,  and  then  consider  the  question  of 
importation. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  heat. 
A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  yellow  fever 
is  essentially  a disease  of  hot  climates ; that  it 
prevails  only  where  the  summers  are  often  sul- 
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try  and  oppressive,  and  that  it  is  usually  most 
violent  when  the  weather  is  the  hottest.  Thus 
Vera  Cruz  expects  it  as  regularly  as  the  sum- 
mer itself ; New  Orleans  suffers  from  it  very  fre- 
quently ; Charleston  not  so  often ; and  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  only 
occasionally,  at  long  and  irregular  intervals. 
Still  it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  a limit  to 
this  rule  of  progression.  Until  within  a few 
years  the  Equator  offered  an  invisible  but  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  advance  of  yellow 
fever.  It  is  only  during  the  present  epidemic 
that  this  pestilence  has  succeeded  in  invading 
Peru.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  very 
hottest  parts  of  the  jrellow-fever  zone  often  es- 
cape entirely,  os  if  there  was  a particular  point 
which  could  not  be  passed  without,  as  it  were, 
burning  up  the  germ  of  the  epidemic.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  rule 
is  by  no  means  absolute,  even  for  those  regions 
in  which  this  fever  prevails,  and  that  it  some- 
times makes  its  assaults  in  an  unusually  cool 
summer. 

Next,  humidity,  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  causation  of  cholera,  shows  itself  as 
an  agent  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever.  The 
history  of  the  disease  leads  us  to  lay  no  little 
stress  upon  this  cause.  The  dew-point  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  generally  high,  yet  the  disease 
has  occurred  when  this  elevation  was  not  re- 
markable. Dr.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  con- 
siders it  necessary  that  a high  temperature 
should  coincide  with  this  high  dew-point.  He 
puts  the  dew-point  of  yellow  fever  at  from  70° 
to  80°,  and  says  that  should  the  thermometer 
fall  below  70°  and  the  dew-point  descend  to  near 
60°,  the  fever  must  cease.  Other  observers, 
however,  have  noticed  but  little  difference  be- 
tween the  dew-point  in  yellow-fever  seasons  and 
in  periods  of  perfect  freedom  from  that  disease. 
Some  physicians  attach  no  little  importance  to 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere ; but 
so  little  is  known  about  that  subject  that  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  upon  it. 

* After  the  meteorological  conditions  come  what 
Dr.  Barton  calls  the  terrene . Few  facts  are  so 
well  established  as  the  influence  of  filth  and 
overcrowding  upon  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease in  question.  It  almost  always  breaks  out 
in  those  parts  of  cities  in  which  many  people  re- 
side in  one  house,  and  where  little  attention  is 
paid  to  cleanliness.  Sailors,  and  the  hangers- 
on  about  sailors*  boarding-houses,  with  the  dis- 
solute, filthy,  and  idle  population  that  crowd  the 
lanes  and  alleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wharves  of  a maritime  city,  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  its  attacks. 

The  influence  of  animal  and  vegetable- decom- 
position upon  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  is  indis- 
putable. The  putrid  water  of  the  Cove  in  Bal- 
timore, with  its  mantle  of  green  slime  broken  by 
bubbles  of  fetid  gas  from  the  bottom,  and  its 
floating  islands  of  dead  dogs,  was  a most  po- 
tent agent  in  the  induction  of  yellow  fever. 
The  men  who  were  employed  to  clean  it  out 
were  almost  stifled  with  its  effluvia,  and  the  in- 
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habitants  of  its  shores  died  in  great  numbers  of 
the  fever.  The  cellars  that  sent  up  such  a 
deadly  gas  from  the  pools  of  water  which  filled 
them  as  to  kill  the  very  flies  hovering  over  them, 
were  recognized  by  Dr.  Drysdale  as  efficient 
causes  of  the  disease.  The  putrid  meats  and 
the  offensive  liquor  which  covered  them,  had  no 
little  influence  in  inducing  yellow  fever  in  New 
York. 

Vegetable  decomposition  has  been  even  more 
suspected.  The  habit  of  Ailing  up  vacant  lots 
with  rice  offal,  has,  it  is  believed,  produced  more 
than  one  epidemic  in  Charleston.  In  Balti- 
more, the  epidemic  of  1819  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  influenced  by  nutrefying  vegetable 
matter.  On  the  wharf  whAe  it  first  broke  out, 
the  infected  warehouses  opened  back  upon  an 
alley  filled  with  rotting  shavings ; and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  the  adjoining  wharf,  the 
buildings  on  which  presented  no  windows,  but 
only  a blind  wall  to  the  infectious  alley,  entirely 
escaped.  On  the  Point,  in  one  of  the  districts 
which  suffered  most,  the  earthen  bed  of  the 
street  was  deeply  covered  with  putrid  shavings 
and  chips,  which  became  so  offensive  that  the 
authorities  ordered  their  removal.  The  poor 
fellows  who  undertook  this  unpleasant  duty  were 
among  the  early  victims  of  the  pestilence.  The 
wharves,  also,  which  suffered  most  from  yellow 
fever,  were  made  up,  in  great  part,  of  vegetable 
matter. 

The  disturbance  of  the  soil  during  the  hot 
months,  is  a cause  of  disease  strongly  insisted  on 
by  Dr.  Barton  in  his  report  on  the  yellow  fever 
of  1853  in  New  Orleans.  He  traces  many  epi- 
demics to  extensive  grading  of  the  streets,  to 
laying  gas-pipes,  digging  canals,  and  other  ex- 
posures of  the  soil.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
opinion  received  at  the  South,  that  some  of  the 
cities  have  ordinances  against  digging  during 
the  hot  months.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
many  facts  have  been  accumulated  which  show 
a connection  between  this  disturbance  of  the 
soil  and  the  outbreak  of  fever.  It  is  equally 
certain,  however,  that  numerous  epidemics  have 
occurred,  in  which  no  unusual  disturbance  of 
the  soil  took  place.  The  kind  of  soil  disturb- 
ed, also,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
No  one  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  rich 
alluvial  mud  of  New  Orleans,  made  up  of  the 
detritus  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  made  ground 
of  Charleston,  composed  chiefly  of  a great  mass 
of  putrefying  rice-chaff,  might,  if  exposed  to  the 
hot,  moist  air  of  a Southern  summer,  generate 
fevers  of  the  roost  malignant  type.  It  would  be 
difficult,  however,  to  induce  the  same  apprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  clean  sand  and  gravel  of 
Baltimore,  or  the  rocky  detritus  of  which  the 
soil  of  upper  New  York  is  composed.  The  made 
ground  of  the  Battery,  however,  might,  if  dis- 
turbed during  a hot  and  sultry  summer,  be  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  no  little  mischief  upon  the 
health  of  the  American  metropolis.  A striking 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Barton  based  his 
prediction  of  the  impending  pestilence  of  1853, 


in  New  Orleans,  chiefly  upon  the  great  quantity 
of  excavation  which  was  going  on  in  and  around 
the  city.  As  early  as  the  6th  of  June,  he  exhib- 
ited to  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Science  a 
chart  of  the  mortality  of  that  place  from  the 
year  1787,  and  stated  that,  “judging  from  the 
past,  if  the  facts  exhibited  by  the  chart  were  not 
merely  coincidences,  he  was  compelled  to  appre- 
hend that  the  present  year  would  be  marked  by 
a great  augmentation  of  disease.  The  simul- 
taneous construction  of  new  railroads  in  and 
around  the  city,  the  digging  of  a new  basin  of 
vast  extent  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Canal  Caron  dolet,  the  open  sewers, 
scarcity  of  water,  insufficient  drainage,  and  the 
practice  of  spreading  over  the  streets  the  horri- 
ble filth  of  the  gutters,  to  fester  and  reek  in  the 
sun — if  all  these  are  continued  during  the  hot 
months,  with  the  proper  meteorological  condi- 
tions, our  exemption  from  a severe  epidemic 
should  almost  seem  miraculous.  ” The  subse- 
quent epidemic  at  Savannah  was  attributed  to 
the  excavation  of  about  a mile  of  trenches  for 
water-pipes,  to  the  raising  of  a number  of  ves- 
sels which  had  been  sunk  for  years  in  the  river,  ~ 
and  to  the  great  amount  of  filth  spread  over  the 
banks. 

After  giving  full  weight  to  all  these  facts,  and 
admitting  the  validity  of  the  deductions  made 
from  them,  may  we  not  ask,  Is  this  all  ? Is  the 
extension  of  yellow  fever  fully  accounted  for  by 
such  accidents  as  these  ? Dr.  Barton  has  called 
the  meteorological  and  the  terrene  conditions 
“the  two  blades  of  the  shears  of  fate,”  but 
where  are  we  to  seek  for  the  rivet  which  holds 
them  together?  Is  it  not  asking  a little  too 
much,  to  require  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
two  sets  of  causes  set  out  on  a tour  from  the 
tropics,  and,  starting  at  Rio  in  1850,  advanced 
to  Demerara  in  1851,  to  the  West  India  Islands 
and  Yera  Cruz  in  1852,  to  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile in  1853,  to  Savannah,  Augusta  and  Charles- 
ton in  1854,  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  1855, 
and  to  New  York  in  1856.  Ib  not  this,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a very  remarkable  series  of  coinci- 
dences ? Furthermore,  how  does  it  happen  that 
this  geographical  progression  was  so  regular,  as 
well  during  the  cold  August  of  1856,  as  during 
the  hot  and  humid  summer  of  1853  ? Was  New 
York  so  much  cleaner  in  the  last-named  year  ? 
The  meteorological  conditions  were  certainly 
not  wanting,  for  deaths  from  exhaustion  by  heat 
were  never  more  frequent,  the  humidity  of  the 
air  was  great,  and  the  thermometer  was  higher 
than  in  New  Orleans.  Had  yellow  fever  then 
occurred  in  the  city,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
items  of  a very  pretty  catalogue  of  local  causes 
could  have  been  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Washington  Market. 

There  still  remains  an  element  in  the  chain 
of  causation  to  be  considered.  Human  inter- 
course, whether  known  as  contagion,  communi- 
cability, or  importation,  is  regarded  by  some  as 
the  main  agent  in  producing  this  disease,  while 
by  others  it  is  utterly  repudiated.  The  truth 
will  probably  be  found  to  lie,  as  usual,  between 
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these  two  extremes  of  opinion.  Those  who 
deny  communicability,  labor  very  hard  to  prove 
the  local  origin  of  the  pestilence.  This  is  a 
work  of  supererogation,  for  it  is  not  and  can 
not  be  denied.  The  important  question,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  not,  Does  the  disease  always 
spread  from  man  to  man  ? but,  Can  it  ever  ex- 
tend in  that  way  ? For,  if  it  be  proved  that  this 
fever  has  in  any  instance  been  communicated  or 
imported,  the  practical  rules  of  its  prevention 
are  the  same  as  though  it  were  always  so  trans- 
mitted. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  the  full  discussion 
of  a question  which  has  covered  so  many  thou- 
sand pages.  We  must  be  content  with  present- 
ing the  matter  in  a striking  light  by  the  state- 
ment of  actual  occurrences. 

The  most  important  of  the  histories  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  fever,  and  that  which  has 
been  most  hotly  discussed,  is  the  account  of  the 
yellow  fever  at  Bona  Vista,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands.  In  November,  1844,  the  Eclair 
steamer,  belonging  to  the  British  navy,  sailed 
to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  off  which  she 
cruised  until  the  middle  of  August.  During 
this  time,  undoubted  yellow  fever  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  board  of  her,  and  she  made  for  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  She  arrived  at  Bona 
Vista  on  the  21st  of  August.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  this  island  was  subject  to  yellow  fe- 
ver ; but  we  have  the  most  positive  testimony 
that  for  thirty-seven  years,  at  least,  this  pesti- 
lence had  never  been  known  on  the  island.  The 
health  of  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
fected ship  was  good.  It  is  asserted  by  some, 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  facts  of  this 
epidemic,  that  it  was  about  the  time  when  an 
outbreak  might  be  expected.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  unusually  late  for  a latitude  so  near  the 
equator.  About  the  middle  of  September  the 
first  cases  of  black  vomit  occurred  among  the 
military  guard,  who  came  in  contact  with  the 
sick  landed  from  the  steamer.  The  next  case 
was  a soldier,  the  comrade  of  the  two  first  vic- 
tims, the  next  his  nurse,  the  next  the  fellow- 
lodger  of  the  nurse.  From  these  cases  the  dis- 
ease spread  through  the  village,  and  gradually 
extended  itself  over  the  island.  Never  was 
there  a disease  traced  so  minutely,  from  man  to 
man,  as  this.  So  strong  a case  of  communica- 
bility is  it,  that  the  opponents  of  this  notion  have 
no  other  resource  but  to  impugn  the  facts.  They 
therefore  cite  Dr.  King,  a decided  non-conta- 
gionist,  who  was  afterward  sent  out  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Burnett  to  investigate  the  matter.  He  dis- 
covered several  local  causes,  and  criticised  some 
of  the  testimony  upon  which  his  predecessor, 
Dr.  M ‘Williams,  based  his  report ; but  it  is  re- 
markable that  his  facts,  though  he  draws  a dif- 
ferent conclusion  from  them,  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  collected  in  the  first  report. 
It  is  certainly  necessary  to  abandon  all  our  no- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  before  we  can  believe 
that  a fever  thus  originating,  and  thus  spread- 
ing, in  an  unfrequented  island,  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  human  intercourse. 


It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  travel  to  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  in  order  to  find  evidences 
of  the  importation  of  yellow  fever.  The  last 
year’s  epidemic  on  the  shores  of  New  York  Bay 
can  not  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way.  Early 
in  the  summer,  yellow  fever  was  found  to  exist,  or 
to  have  existed,  on  board  of  many  of  the  vessels 
from  the  West  Indies.  These  were  quarantined 
at  the  usual  spot,  and  soon  a forest  of  masts 
grew  up  around  the  anchorage.  The  sick  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  and,  as  their  numbers 
increased,  cases  of  the  fever  occurred  among  the 
persons  employed  about  the  Quarantine  build- 
ing. Uneasiness  being  experienced  at  the  prox- 
imity of  the  infected  vessels  to  the  city,  they 
were  removed  lower  down  the  bay,  where  the 
channel  is  narrower,  and  anchored  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Hamilton.  After  a time,  yel- 
low fever  broke  out  on  the  shore  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  ships,  and  slowly  spread  over 
a narrow  strip  of  land  from  New  Utrecht  to 
Gowanus,  and  so  into  Brooklyn.  A few  cases 
occurred  in  New  York,  which  are  said  to  be 
clearly  troceahle  to  the  shipping. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  some  doughty  ad- 
vocate of  non-importation  will  discover  some 
frightful  “ local  causes”  about  the  infected  dis- 
tricts, which  have  hitherto  strangely  escaped 
every  one’s  notice.  Mud-puddles,  flats,  sea- 
weed, and  dead  fish,  will  duly  shock  his  nerves. 
It  will  be  difficult,  however,  to  persuade  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  shores  of  that  beau- 
tiful bay  that  these  spots  were  any  more  unfa- 
vorably situated  than  many  parts  of  the  Jersey 
shore  which  entirely  escaped.  The  difference 
between  the  two  was  simply  the  presence  of 
the  infected  shipping — a fatal  difference  for 
the  Long  Islanders.  It  will  be  well  for  any 
who  would  account  for  this  upon  purely  “me- 
teorological and  terrene**  principles,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  character  of  the  last  summer.  There 
was  at  no  time  any  great  continuance  of  heat. 
The  month  of  August  was  decidedly  and  un- 
comfortably cool.  It  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine a season  more  unpropitious  to  the  devel- 
j opment  of  yellow  fever. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  think  it  clear 
that  yellow  fever  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
local  causes  for  its  development;  that  filth, 
dampness,  heat,  and  overcrowding  always  ag- 
gravate it,  always  favor  its  invasion,  and  often 
produce  it.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  equally 
clear  that  yellow  fever  may  be  and  has  been 
imported;  may  be  and  has  been  transmitted 
from  man  to  man.  We  see  nothing  unphilo- 
sophical  in  such  a conclusion.  If  putrefying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  spoiled  meat,  rot- 
ten shavings,  foul  water,  can  induce  the  dis- 
ease, why  may  it  not  be  reproduced  by  the 
emanations  from  bodies  affected  with  it — eman- 
ations which  are  putrefying  more  rapidly  than 
the  meat,  the  shavings,  or  the  water  ? To  say 
that  it  is  not  always  transmitted  in  this  way,  is 
only  to  say  that  the  circumstances  of  its  devel- 
opment are  not  always  present.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  many  patients  left  Norfolk  for 
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Baltimore  during  the  epidemic  of  1855,  and 
that  no  instance  of  the  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  latter  city  occurred;  but  we  also 
know  that  no  sooner  had  the  inhabitants  of  an 
infected  district  in  Portsmouth  crossed  over  to 
a filthy,  crowded  row  in  Norfolk  than  yellow 
fever  broke  out  in  that  row.  The  germ  of  the 
disease,  the  ferment,  the  infection — call  it  what 
you  will — found  a suitable  soil  in  one  place, 
but  not  in  the  other.  So  the  spores  of  a fungus 
may  be  wafted  by  the  wind,  and  deposited  on 
the  hard  rock,  or  the  plowed  field,  or  the 
dusty  road,  without  germinating  and  reproduc- 
ing the  species;  but  let  them  reach  the  rich 
black  mould  of  a decaying  log  lying  in  the 
shade  of  a forest,  which  shuts  out  the  sun  by  its 
multitudinous  leaves,  and  preserves  a perpetual 
dampness  beneath  its  sheltering  boughs,  and  j 
immediately  hosts  of  little  caps,  mounted  on 
their  fleshy  stalks,  overtop  the  green  mosses 
that  hide  the  crumbling  wood.  This  fever- 
germ,  whatever  it  may  be,  requires  conditions 
for  its  full  development ; but  who  is  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  pestilence 
to  be  able  to  say,  at  any  given  time  of  any 
given  place,  that  those  conditions  are  not  pres- 
ent? 

It  is  always  absurd  to  argue  in  favor  of  any 
particular  theory  which  requires  facts,  not  opin- 
ions, for  its  support,  by  citing  the  number  of 
illustrious  names  which  are  found  among  its 
advocates;  for  a single  hostile  fact  will  out- 
weigh any  amount  of  friendly  authorities.  Yet 
this  line  is  often  adopted  by  those  who  deny 
the  possibility  of  importation,  and  we  are  favor- 
ed by  a formidable  catalogue  of  illustrious  phy- 
sicians who  have  been  converted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  non-contagion.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  have  not  seen  how  easily  this  argument 
could  be  turned  against  them.  If  there  is  a 
city  on  the  continent  which  is  unwilling  to  tol- 
erate the  slightest  interference  with  its  trade, 
that  city  is  New  York.  Yet,  in  that  great 
commercial  metropolis,  with  every  mercantile 
inducement  to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  im- 
portation, we  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
leading  physician  are  fully  convinced  of  its 
truth.  ' 

The  sanitary  measures  to  be  adopted  in  view 
of  an  approaching  pestilence  are  involved  in 
what  has  been  already  said  of  the  causes  of 
epidemics.  Of  course,  man  is  powerless  over 
the  mutations  of  the  seasons.  The  bonfires, 
the  fumigations,  the  combustion  of  tar,  are 
worse  than  useless.  All  experience  has  shown 
that  they  are  of  no  value  whatever ; and  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  them  only  diverts  the  public 
mind  from  those  sanitary  measures  which  have 
real  efficacy.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  meteorological  conditions  alone  can 
produce  any  particular  form  of  pestilence. 
They  must  be  conjoined  with  those  impurities 
of  soil  and  of  water,  that  crowding  and  that 
bad  ventilation  so  common  in  all  cities.  These 
certainly  are  under  the  control  of  man ; and  if 
they  are  removed,  we  have  no  reason  to  appre- 


hend the  spontaneous  outburst  of  a pestilence. 
Its  importation  is  easily  guarded  against  by  a 
proper  system  of  Quarantine — a method  of  pro- 
tection which  should  not  be  set  aside  without 
grave  reasons. 

Dr.  Dugas,  of  Augusta,  has  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  extending  quarantine  regulations 
to  other  transports  besides  ships.  After  show- 
ing that  steam-boats  conveyed  it  up  navigable 
rivers,  and  railroad  cars  transported  it  to  inland 
towns,  he  recommends  a sealing  of  the  hatch- 
way of  steam -boats,  or  a prohibition  of  their 
approach  within  certain  fixed  limits.  As  for 
railway  cars,  apprehending  justly  the  possibility 
of  the  transportation  of  infected  air  in  close 
vehicles,  he  advises  the  authorities  “ to  prevent 
from  entering  the  city  any  box-car  or  closed 
car  of  any  kind,  whether  containing  merchan- 
dise, baggage,  or  the  mails,  which  may  come 
from  an  infected  district.  It  will  bo  with  the 
railroad  companies  to  determine  whether  they 
will  put  their  freight  upon  open  trucks  in 
Charleston,  or  do  so  at  a point  nearer  Augus- 
ta— but  this  should  not  be  less  than  three 
miles.” 

After  an  epidemic  has  broken  out,  there  is 
but  one  public  measure  of  any  avail.  The  in- 
fected district  should  be  immediately  evacuated, 
a cordon  thrown  around  it,  all  intercourse  with 
it  prohibited,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  a 
purer  air.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  course 
have  been  more  than  once  clearly  proved.  We 
need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  accounts  we 
have  given  of  the  energetic  action  of  the  au- 
thorities of  New  York,  and  recall  to  their  mem- 
ories the  success  of  the  encampment  system 
adopted  at  Baltimore,  to  convince  them  of  the 
propriety  of  this  measure. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  man  to  control 
these  deadly  plagues — the  wholesale  slaughter- 
ers of  our  race — is  daily  gaining  ground  among 
those  who  have  investigated  the  phenomena  of 
epidemics.  The  importance  of  the  subject  cer- 
tainly demands  for  it  the  careful  attention  of 
the  public.  It  was  in  order  to  secure  such  at- 
tention that  these  articles  were  commenced. 
If  they  should  prove  successful  in  inducing 
ttteir  readers  to  think  seriously  of  these  scourges, 
and  the  means  of  arresting  their  devastations, 
the  author  will  consider  that  his  time  has  been 
profitably  employed.  Just  now  something  is 
needed  to  arouse  the  public  to  a sense  of  the 
vast  importance  of  proper  sanitary  regulations, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  at  present 
in  a vortex  of  yellow  fever,  which,  if  it  follow 
the  laws  of  previous  epidemics,  must  be  expect- 
ed to  hover  around  our  seaboard  cities  for  five 
or  six  years  to  come.  We  can  not  close  this 
last  paper  without  raising  a warning  voice 
against  that  false  security  which  may  prove 
fatal.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind  that  all  the  cities  from 
Charleston  to  Portland  are  in  danger  of  the  in- 
vasions of  this  disease.  It  has  prevailed  m 
past  years,  as  we  have  already  shown,  along 
the  whole  coast ; and  there  is  no  perceptible 
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reason  why  it  may  not  do  bo  hereafter.  The 
yellow-fever . zone  is  constantly  changing  its 
limits,  and  those  cities  which  have  once  found 
themselves  within  that  terrible  girdle  should 
remember  the  fact,  and  act  accordingly. 

MR.  QUIGLEY’S  EXPERIENCE. 

'ICY  name  is  not  much  known  to  the  public 
JlL  journals ; but  I am  not  ashamed  of  it,  and 
never  was.  It  is  Quigley,  Joseph  Quigley — 
named  for  my  uncle  on  the  maternal  side,  whose 
name  was  Joseph  Growzer.  I have  dropped  the 
Growzer,  in  obedience  to  my  wife’s  wishes,  she 
not  fancying  Growzer;  though  the  Growzers 
were  very  worthy  people,  and  comfortably  off. 

I am  looking  out  just  now  for  a place  in  the 
country.  I believe  every  body  looks  out,  some 
day  or  other,  for  a place  in  the  country.  I don’t 
know  why — I never  did ; but  they  do. 

Mr.  Blossom  has  a place  where  he  goes  in  the 
summer — leastwise,  every  Sunday — and  enjoys 
himself.  His  vegetables  cost  him  middling 
dear;  dearer,  I should  say,  than  town  vegeta- 
bles, by  the  accounts  he  gives  me  of  gardeners’ 
pay,  poudrettc,  clearing  up  of  stones,  and  so  on. 

41  But  then,”  says  Mrs.  Blossom,  4 4 consider, 
Mr.  Quigley,  the  great  satisfaction  of  raising 
your  own ; of  being  relieved  from  dependence 
upon  those  abominable  cheating  market-people; 
of  living,  as  it  were,  under  your  own  fig-tree, 
Mr.  Quigley  I” 

44 Oh,  it’s  charming!”  said  Miss  Blossom, 
turning  to  Miss  Quigley  (iny  daughter  Mary 
Jane);  44 it’s  quite  a little  Paradise  we  have, 
Miss  Quigley.” 

“But  the  fig-leaves  are  rather  expensive,” 
said  Blossom.  Blossom  has  some  smartness. 

44 Oh,  there  it  is!”  said  Mrs.  Blossom. 
“Those  odious  dollars  and  cents-— dollars  and 
cents;”  and  Mrs.  Blossom  adjusted  her  hoop, 
which  I suspect  was  cramping  her. 

Miss  Blossom  talked  earnestly  to  Miss  Quig- 
ley about  chry  santhemums  and  jonquils,  while 
Mr.  Blossom  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  me,  and 
said,  “I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  Quigley.  You 
will  buy  a place  some  thirty  miles  out  of  town, 
for,  say,  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre ; perhaps 
you’ll  buy  twenty  acres — ” 

44  Hardly  enough,”  said  I. 

44  Egad,”  said  Blossom,  44  you’ll  see ! Well, 
that's  four  thousand  dollars.  There’s  a cottage 
on  the  place ; but  do  you  think,  Mr.  Quigley, 
that  your  wife  is  going  to  live  in  that  cottage  ?” 

“Mary  Jane,”  said  I,  interrupting  the  con- 
versation of  the  young  ladies,  44  don’t  yon  think 
your  mother  would  live  in  a cottage  ?” 

44  Oh,  charming!”  said  Mary  Jane;  44 the 
very  thing !” 

I turned  to  Blossom  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
as  much  as  to  say,  You  see  my  daughter’s  tastes , 
Mr.  Blossom. 

4 4 Egad,”  said  Blossom,  “you’ll  see.  You’ll 
have  a wing  to  put  on,  and  an  ell,  and  then  a 
boadwor , and  two  or  three  gables,  and  not  being 
there  to  see  how  the  work  goes  on,  and  your 
wife  putting  in  the  extras,  you’ll  find  a matter 


of  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  to  foot  up.  That 
makes  fourteen.” 

44  Fourteen,”  said  I,  with  good  courage  thus 
far. 

44  Then  your  wife  has  seen  hedges,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“Of  course,”  said  I.  44 Mary  Jane,  your 
mother  has  seen  hedges?” 

“Pshaw,  papa,  of  course  she  has ; we  mean 
to  have  hedges.” 

44  Oh,  of  course !”  said  Mr.  Blossom ; 44  and 
then  the  old  walls  must  come  down,  and  be  cart- 
ed away  somewhere.  And  the  ground  dug,  and 
a paling  put  np ; in  fact,  Quigley,  I should  put 
you  down,  on  the  score  of  digging,  and  trench- 
ing, and  fence-making,  to  the  tune  of  about  six 
thousand  more.” 

“ That  makes  twenty,”  said  I. 

4 4 Twenty,”  Baid  he.  44  Then  you  must  have 
your  English  or  Scotch  gardener,  with  his  four 
or  five  hundred  a year,  and  a cottage,  and  a cow, 
and  his  impudence  if  you  undertake  to  give  any 
directions ; and  your  coachman,  who,  you  know, 
are  getting  to  be  confoundedly  dangerous  fel- 
lows.” 

I glanced  at  Mary  Jane,  as  much  os  to  say, 
Mr.  Blossom,  my  daughter  knows  her  duty. 

“In  short,”  said  Blossom,  44 it’s  a doosed  ex- 
pensive luxury.  I kept  an  account,  Quigley, 
and  I think  my  tomatoes  stood  me  in  one  shil- 
ling each.  I could  have  bought  them  cheaper.  ” 

44 1 think  you  could,  ” said  I.  4 4 It  does  seem 
to  me  that  my  tomatoes  will  not  cost  me  so 
dearly.  However,  my  wife”  (there  is  a Mrs. 
Quigley)  44  is  opinionated  to  a degree  that  there 
is  no  resisting.  I have  heard  of  men  who  have 
held  out  against  their  wives  in  a matter  of  this 
kind.  I must  confess  I do  not  see  how  they  do 
it.  I only  wish  they  had  Mrs.  Quigley  to  deal 
with.” 

44  One  consults  his  friends  about  such  an  afiair 
as  going  into  the  country ; and  I consult  mine. 
Mrs.  Quigley  consults  hers,  Miss  Quigley  con- 
sults hers,  my  son  (there  is  a Master  Quigley) 
consults  his.  I think  we  are  in  a fair  way  of 
learning  something  about  country  places. 

Ripes,  my  old  partner  in  the  jobbing  busi- 
ness, said,  “Quigley,  I hear  you're  going  into 
the  country.” 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  “Ripes,  I am.” 

“Well,  for  God’s  sake,  Quigley,”  said  he, 
44  don’t  get  the  shakes.” 

If  I like  Ripes,  if  I ever  did  like  him,  it  is  in 
spite  of  his  profanity. 

“ Shakes  ?”  said  I. 

4 4 Ay,”  said  he,  “ fever-noger,  the  d 1 

thing  a man  ever  had.  Mind  now,  Quigley,  do 
you  never  buy  till  you  find  there’s  no  fever- 
nager  in  the  district.  Give  it  tep  miles  mar- 
gin.” 

44 1 will,”  said I. 

Bleetzer,  who  lives  over  opposite  to  me,  and 
who  sometimes  happens  in  to  tea,  and  is  in  busi- 
ness still  (fur-trade  in  Maiden  Lane),  said, 
44  Quigley,  I hear  you’re  going  into  the  coun- 
try.” 
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44  Yes,  Bleetzer,”  says  I,  44 1 am."  | 

“Made  any  purchase  yet?"  said  he. 

“Not  yet,"  said  I. 

“I  know  of  the  very  thing  for  you,”  said 
Bleetzer,  “ a charming  little  place"  (Miss  Quig- 
ley pricked  up  her  ears)  “belonging  to  Mrs. 
Bleotzer’s  sister,  only  two  hours  from  town — 
don’t,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  get  more  than  two 
hours  from  town — provided  she  would  sell.  My 
impression  is  that  she  would.” 

“Where is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Quigley. 

“A  little  way  back  of  Williamsburg,"  said 
Bleetzer,  “fine  country." 

“Picturesque  ?"  asked  Mary  Jane. 

“Oh  Lord,  yes,"  said  Bleetzer.  “You’ve  a 
taste  for  the  country,  I see,  Miss  Quigley." 

“ Oh,  a passion,"  said  Mary  Jane. 

Indeed  she  has,  she  has  a passion  for  any  thing 
she  likes. 

“ Any  rocks  or  waterfalls?"  said  she. 

4 4 1 think  so ; ” said  Bleetzer, 4 4 I’m  quite  sure 
there’s  a brook." 

44  And  then  we  shall  have  ducks,"  said  Mary 
Jane ; 44  that  will  be  so  pretty  !*’ 

44  Is  there  good  society  in  the  neighborhood?" 
said  Mrs.  Quigley. 

44  Quiet  but  polished,”  said  Bleetzer. 

“Is  there  good  shooting  about  there?” 
asked  Anthony,  (that  is  Master  Quigley’s 
name). 

Mr.  Bleetzer  said  he  presumed  there  was, 
without  a doubt.  He  had  often  observed,  in- 
deed, that  wild  fowl  took  to  the  low  countries 
and  neighborhood  of  brooks. 

I must  say  that  I formed  quite  a favorable 
opinion  of  the  place  in  the  rear  of  Williamsburg ; 
Mary  Jane  was  quite  6ure  she  should  be  charmed 
with  it.  I do  not  pretend  that  I had  at  that 
time  any  definite  notion  of  what  the  appearance 
of  the  place  might  be.  I think  Mary  Jane  had. 
Such  is  the  force  of  that  girl’s  imagination ! If 
an  up-town  school  can  accomplish  a woman,  I 
think  that  young  woman  is  accomplished.  In 
anticipation  of  her  pleasure  behind  Williams- 
burg (in  case  Bleetzer’s  wife’s  sister  would  sell 
the  place),  she  read  us  in  the  evening  this  pas- 
sage, taken  from  a book  of  poetry : 

14  ‘Tho  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long. 

Adorned  with  leaves  and  branches  freeh  and  green. 

In  whose  cool  bowers  the  birds,  with  many  a song. 

Do  welcome  with  tbeir  quire  the  summer's  queen ; 

The  meadows  fair,  where  Flora's  gifts  among 
Are  intermix'd  with  verdant  grass  between; 

The  silver  scaled  fish  that  softly  swim 
Within  the  sweet  brook’s  crystal  watery  stream.* " 

I determined  to  go  over  with  Anthony,  and 
take  a look  at  the  place.  Anthony  said  he  would 
put  on  his  shooting-jacket,  and  take  his  gun,  and 
bring  back  a few  ducks  with  him.  Mary  Jane 
entreated  him  not  to  kill  them  all  off. 

The  place,  I learned  from  Bleetzer,  was  called 
44  Sabine  Farm,"  which  my  ladies  thought  a very 
humdrum  name,  but  which  a spruce  gentleman 
whom  I consulted  on  board  the  Williamsburg 
ferry-boat  about  the  situation  seemed  to  have 
a fancy  for.  He  didn’t  know  the  place,  he  said, 
but  it  certainly  had  a ravishing  name  ; and  he 


smiled  as  if  he  was  telling  me  something  I knew 
already. 

Anthony,  having  only  a few  caps  in  his  pouch, 
bought  a fresh  box  in  Williamsburg.  I do  not 
think  that  box  of  caps  is  broken  open  to  this  day. 

Talk  of  ducks,  and  44  forests  wide  and  long !” 
Were  you  ever  behind  Williamsburg  ? Sabine 
Farm  indeed  1 

I had  no  previous  notion  of  the  flatness  of  the 
country  in  that  neighborhood.  It  seemed  very 
odd  to  me  how  a brook  could  run  at  all ; there 
certainly  could  be  no  fast  running.  There  was 
not  the  faintest 4 4 wood-note"  of  any  game.  An- 
thony thought  it  might  be  a snipe  country  in  the 
season ; but  it  was  not  the  season,  I suspect. 
There  were  two  or  three  tame  geese  we  saw 
upon  the  Sabine  Farm,  who  took  to  the  ditch 
on  our  appearance.  Anthony  did  not  waste 
his  powder,  though  I am  sorry  to  say  he  pep- 
pered the  geese  and  the  place  generally  with 
oaths. 

As  for  fever  and  ague,  an  old  negro  man  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  premises  told  us  44  it  was  a 
precious  place  for  that." 

44  Pretty  sickly  then,"  said  I,  44  is  it?” 

44  Oh,  Lud,  no,  not  a bit  on’t." 

“ How  about  the  fever  and  ague  ?’’ 

“Bless  your  soul,  we  don’t  call  that  sickly; 
we  has  it  rigilar  ’bout  here.” 

“Is  it  dangerous  ?”  said  Anthony. 

44  Dangerous  1 Lud  a massa,  ’tsnot  half  so 
dangerous  as  that  are  gun  o’  yonrn.  There’s 
them’s  had  it  these  forty  years  gone,  and  prime 
old  bucks  yet.” 

What  a cottage  it  was,  to  be  sure ! Blossom 
was  right.  There  would  be  au  ell  and  a wing 
to  put  on.  How  could  Bleetzer  ever  recom- 
mend such  a place  as  that?  The  44 Sabine 
Farm”  would  never  do. 

44  Oh,”  said  Bleetzer,  when  he  came  in  that 
evening,  44 you’ve  got  high-falutin  notions,  Quig- 
ley. The  country  will  be  the  country  you  know. 
It  ain’t  like  town  ; you  can’t  make  it  like  town ; 
it  never  was  like  town.  For  instance,  how  the 
deuce  are  you  going  to  light  your  house  in  the 
country  ? Gas,  you  think,  and  pipes.  Deuce 
a bit  of  it!  You  must  live  by  candle-light — 
sixty  cents  a pound,  Judd’s  best.  There’s  wa- 
ter, again ! what’ll  you  do  for  water  ? Of  course 
you  think  of  Croton,  and  a stop-cock  in  the  cor- 
ner. No  such  thing,  Quigley.  You  must  take 
the  country  as  it  is.  If  you  get  a creek  on  your 
own  grounds,  with  a good  dip  for  a tin  pail,  you 
are  lucky." 

44  But  the  brook,  Mr.  Bleetzer,”  said  Miss 
Quigley,  “you  said  there  was  a brook.” 

44  Creek  is  a brook,  mam.  Your  poets  make 
the  difference.  As  for  rocks  and  w aterfalls  and 
all  that,  Miss  Quigley,  they  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  wild  parts,  where  I am  free  to  say,  you 
couldn’t  raise — not  your  own  parsneps.” 

I acquiesced  in  this. 

Mr.  Bleetzer  went  on  to  say,  however,  that 
his  brother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bleetzer’s  sister’s  hus- 
band, had  lived  on  the  Sabine  Farm  for  ten  years, 
and  44  such  beets  and  carrots  as  he  raised  2 Rad- 
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islies  every  Easter  Sunday  1 Do  you  love  rad- 
ishes, Miss  Quigley?” 

Miss  Quigley  doted  on  radishes. 

“ I don’t  think,”  said  Bleetzer,  “ there’s  such 
a productive  soil  for  radishes  within  fifty  miles 
of  New  York.” 

Anthony’s  account,  however,  dampened  what- 
ever expectations  Mr.  Bleetzer  might  have 
raised. 

Somebody,  I think  a friend  of  Mrs.  Quigley, 
recommended  a place  up  the  river.  Such  soci- 
ety as  there  was  up  the  river  I What  a place 
it  must  be  for  genteel  people ! I think  Mary 
Jane  blushed  at  the  very  thought  of  going  to 
live  up  the  river. 

Behind  Williamsburg  was  vulgar;  Mrs.  Quig- 
ley thought  so  from  the  first.  “To  tell  the 
truth”  (this  is  what  she  whispered  to  me  pri- 
vately), “ I fancy  Bleetzer’s  wife’s  relations  are 
only  so-so  kind  of  people.” 

Mrs.  Quigley  went  on  further  to  say,  that 
country  residences  and  farms  were  common 
enough  every  where,  but  up  the  river  people  had 
“seats.”  For  instance,  there  was  the  seat  of 
that  fine  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Antique  Moire, 
beautifully  watered,  and  such  a lawn-like  sur- 
face ! Was  it  not  enrolled  upon  the  river  maps 
“ Seat  of  Antique  Moire,  Esq.  ?”  Why  should 
there  not  be  a “ Seat  of  Joseph  Quigley,  Esq.,” 
in  that  neighborhood  ? What  if  Mrs.  Quigley  did 
not  know  Mrs.  Moire ! what  if  Mary  Jane  did 
not  visit  Miss  Sophy  Crinoline  Moire ! Could 
the  association  fail  to  be  agreeable,  under  the 
same  serene  sky,  enjoying  the  same  water-view, 
employing,  perhaps,  a far  superior  gardener  to 
the  Moire  gardener ; and  Mrs.  Quigley  would 
send  an  occasional  bunch  of  flowers  ? 

All  this,  under  Mrs.  Quigley’s  way  of  telling 
it,  was  very  captivating ; so  I set  off  one  day  in 
April  up  the  river  in  search  of  a “ seat.” 

“Seats”  are  dearer  than  farms,  though  I 
think  not  so  productive.  The  stable-man  to 
whom  I applied  at  the  landing  for  a conveyance 
and  a guide,  called  out  to  his  people  in  the 
attic, 

“ Up  stairs,  say  there ; halloa !” 

“ Halloa !”  said  up  stairs. 

“Whose  well  day  is  it?” 

Voice  answered,  “Jim’s.” 

“Jim’s  it  is,  then,”  said  the  stable-man; 
“geni’m’n  wants  to  see  the  ‘seats’  about,” 
continued  he  to  a thin-faced  chap  who  just  now 
made  his  appearance. 

The  nag  was  driven  up  presently ; the  stable- 
man waved  us  away  smilingly,  and  we  dashed 
off  up  the  hillside. 

I looked  askance  at  Jim ; ho  had  a fearfully 
invalid  look. 

“Healthy  about  here?”  said  I. 

“They  calls  it  pooty  healthy,”  said  Jim. 

“You’ve  been  sick,  haven’t  you?”  said  I. 

“ Guy,  Sir,  you’d  better  ask,”  said  Jim. 

“Well,  now,  I hope?”  continued  I. 

“ You  heard  boss,  didn’t  ye  ?”  said  Jim;  “it’s 
my  well  day  to-day.” 

“Well  day?”  repeated  I. 
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“Guy,”  said  the  boy,  turning  toward  me, 
“you  must  be  a stranger  in  these  parts,  you 
must.” 

“I  am,”  said  I. 

“Never  heard  o’  chills  and  fever?” 

“Heard  of  it,”  said  I,  “but  never  saw  a 
case ;”  as  indeed  I never  had. 

“Then  ye  sees  it  now,”  said  the  lad. 

It  was  a good  opportunity  to  gain  some  in- 
formation about  the  disease.  I can  not  say  that 
I was  favorably  impressed  by  the  account  Jim 
gave  of  himself.  I should  say  it  must  be  a 
very  unpleasant  complaint. 

“Do  they  have  it  much  hereabout?”  in- 
quired I. 

“ Have  it  like  pison,”  said  the  boy. 

“ And  yet  people  say  it's  a healthy  region  ?” 

“Oh,  we  all  says  so,  Sir;  because  why,  ye 
see,  it’s  like  givin*  a horse  a bad  name ; and  ex- 
ceptin’ the  shakes,  it’s  pooty  middlin’  healthy, 
Sir.” 

I asked  about  the  gentlemen  who  came  up  to 
reside  during  the  summer. 

“Well,  Sir,  the  gentlemens  what’s  got 
‘seats,’  keeps  pooty  close  after  dark,  and  don’t 
catch  it;  or  if  they  does,  or  finds  all  the  servants 
goin’  off  on  account  of  the  chills,  they  ups  and 
puts  an  advertisement  in,  sayin’  its  one  of  the 
healthiest  towns  on  the  river.  We  understands 
all  that,  Sir.  Lookin’  out  for  a ‘seat,’  Sir?” 

I was. 

Jim  thought  he  knew  of  a place  that  would 
be  just  the  thing;  “sightly,  and  middlin’  free 
from  fever.” 

I can  not  say  I was  greatly  charmed  with  the 
place.  I did  not  have  a very  flattering  account 
to  carry  back  to  Mary  Jane.  North  River 
“seats,”  in  their  natural  condition,  are  exceed- 
ingly rough  places.  The  quantity  of  stones 
about  them  is  really  quite  imposing.  I am  told 
they  can  be  worked  up  very  tastefully  into  rustic 
fences  and  such  like ; but  I am  further  told  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  tastes  a man  can 
cultivate.  I am  inclined  to  believe  this  to  be 
true. 

I was  shown  several  gardens  said  to  be  im- 
mensely productive;  and  yet  they  had  been 
erected  (if  I may  employ  a city  word)  upon  the 
most  uninviting  localities.  The  rocks  had  been 
blasted,  the  hollows  filled  up,  the  slopes  terraced, 
the  walks  graveled,  and  the  result  had  been 
some  parcels  of  most  surprising  beets  and  pars- 
neps  ever  seen  at  a New  York  fair.  The  work 
had  been  expensive,  it  is  true ; a thousand  dol- 
lars the  acre  at  the  very  least ; and  the  garden- 
er's wages  (who  was  a thorough  fellow)  about 
five  hundred  a year ; but,  bless  my  soul,  what 
parsneps ! what  tomatoes!  what  satisfaction! 
what  mention  at  the  farmers’  clubs  by  Mapes 
and  others ! 

People  talk  about  Axminster  carpets  and 
brocade  curtains,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; but 
my  own  opinion  is  that  prize  vegetables,  as  grown 
by  gentlemen  farmers  at  their  “ seats,”  and  as 
noticed  by  Mapes,  Meigs,  and  others,  are  the 
most  expensive  luxuries  known  to  the  American 
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merchant  life.  It  is  my  opinion  that  every  to- 
mato of  extra  size  grown  at  any  of  the  “ seats” 
I had  the  honor  of  visiting,  must  stand  them  in 
(that  is,  the  proprietors)  from  eight  to  ten  shil- 
lings apiece ; and  this  I consider  to  be  a tall 
price,  even  for  prize  vegetables. 

In  short,  between  the  gardens  and  the  chills, 
I gave  up  all  notion  of  a “seat”  upon  the  river. 
Mrs.  Quigley,  Miss  Quigley,  Master  Quigley, 
and  myself  next  consulted  the  advertisements. 
How  charmingly  they  do  read ! “A  snug  little 
quiet  country  place,  only  two  hours  from  town, 
well  shaded,  highly  picturesque,  and  command- 
ing one  of  the  finest  views  in  this  or  any  coun- 
try may  be  had  for  the  trifle  of  seventy  dollars 
an  acre.  The  very  place  for  a retired  merchant.” 

How  we  doted  on  that  little  farm!  How 
Mary  Jane  dressed  it  up  with  a rose-bush  (Bal- 
timore belle)  at  the  door,  and  honey-suckles, 
and  a pony  grazing  on  the  lawn ! 

I went  to  see  it;  only  over  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Palisades.  There  was  a fine  view  to  be 
sure,  but  no  house  as  yet — indeed,  no  house  in 
the  neighborhood.  I think  it  was  one  of  the 
quietest  places  I ever  visited  in  my  life.  The 
cab-driver  who  took  me  there  said  it  was  “an 
uncommon  sightly  place.”  He  had  been  there 
before  to  a picnic,  and  he  and  his  friends  had 
tried  to  set  a flag-staff,  but  couldn’t. 

“I  don’t  believe,”  said  Jehu,  “that  a roan 
could  set  a crow-bar  into  this  ere  farm,  mor’n 
three  inches,  in  any  one  spot.” 

And  yet  there  were  a few  straggling  trees 
there : 1 can’t  yet  understand  how  they  grow ; 
for  I prospected  a little  with  my  cane  in  the  soil, 
and  found  that  Jehu  was  right.  My  daughter’s 
rose-bush  and  honey-suckle  could  never  thrive 
there. 

I must  say  I was  a little  indignant  I went 
again  to  the  city  office  where  the  newspaper  had 
referred  me,  and  expressed  myself  to  the  people 
in  attendance  somewhat  indignantly. 

The  agent  drew  me  into  a side-room.  “ Mr. 
Quigley,”  said  he  (how  he  knew  my  name  I can 
not  say),  “ I suspect  you  are  right.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  the  farm  is  mostly  rock;  but 
Sir  (and  here  he  put  his  forefinger  in  the  top 
button-hole  of  my  surtout),  if  it’s  rock,  as  you 
think,  it’s  the  greatest  speculation  a man  can 
possibly  make.  Consider,  Mr.  Quigley,  for  a 
moment  the  price  of  building  stone.” 

I did. 

“ Very  well : so  much  a square  yard  ; how 
much  have  you  then  to  the  acre,  measuring  only 
to  the  surface  of  the  river  ?** 

A great  deal  to  be  sure. 

“ Your  flats  are  there  under  the  cliff ; a blast 
loads  them ; the  current  takes  them  down ; Sir, 
it’s  dirt  cheap.” 

I talked  the  matter  over  at  home.  Mrs. 
Quigley  didn’t  want  a quarry;  she  wanted  a 
country  place. 

So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  look  again. 

I have  not  much  faith  in  photography  as  ap- 
plied to  country  places.  We  heard  of  the  photo- 
graph of  a country  residence  which  was  on  sale  ; 


the  photograph  could  be  seen  down  town.  It 
was  as  pretty  a little  picture  ns  one  often  sees. 

Notwithstanding  I nudged  Miss  Quigley  to 
contain  herself,  she  broke  out  with  saying  it 
was  beautiful,  and  just  the  thing  we  wanted. 
Over  and  over  again,  that  girl’s  imagination  is 
a source  of  expense  to  me. 

There  was  nothing  to  do,  but  we  must  go  and 
see  the  Gothic  cottage ; Mrs.  Quigley  couldn’t 
believe  it  was  the  same.  The  wild  grass  and 
the  gravel  waste  about  it  were  not  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  photograph.  Besides  which,  Miss 
Quigley  said  it  was  new  and  painty,  and  stuck 
up. 

If  I ever  have  a house  to  sell,  I shall  have  it 
photographed.  It  makes  a twenty  per  cent, 
better  thing  of  it  at  the  very  least.  Moreover, 
a photograph  doesn’t  give  one  a hint  of  any 
chills  and  fever.  It  doesn’t  take  in  the  low 
grounds  about  a place,  or  the  canal. 

An  old  gentleman  we  met  on  our  return  told 
us,  confidentially,  it  was  as  much  as  a man’s 
life  was  worth  to  pass  a summer  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Wo  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  pho- 
tograph. 

“Mrs.  Quigley,”  said  I,  “suppose  we  try 
next  the  New  Haven  Road  ?” 

“We  shall  have  all  our  necks  broken,”  said 
Mrs.  Quigley. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  I.  “It’s  much  too 
expensive  breaking  people’s  necks.  It  has  cost 
the  road  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  balance  that  old  Norwalk  account,  and  it’s  an 
economic  corporation.  I don’t  think  there’s  a 
company  any  where  which  pays  out  less  for  ex- 
tra cars  and  depot  room.  You  may  be  sure 
these  people  have  learned  to  put  a value  on  a 
sound  neck  since  they  have  had  them  to  pay 
for.” 

“But  the  pickpockets,”  said  Mrs.  Quigley; 
“they  say  the  New  Haven  station  is  a dreadful 
place  for  pickpockets.” 

So  it  is,  indeed.  It  couldn’t  be  contrived 
more  nicely  for  them.  And  yet  does  any  body 
suppose  that  the  New  Haven  corporation  is  in 
league  with  the  pickpockets?  Does  any  body 
suppose  that  this  judicious  and  provident  com- 
pany have  actually  secured  and  sustained  their 
exceedingly  dark,  narrow  station-house  near  the 
comer  of  Canal  Street  as  an  encouragement  to 
men  who  go  about  filching  pockets? 

And  yet,  if  this  same  company  take  a man’s 
fare,  and  compel  him  to  stand  all  the  way  down 
to  Rye,  not  once  only,  but  time  and  again,  are 
they  not  turned  filchers  themselves,  only  in  a 
genteel  manner  ? Is  there  any  excuse  for  it, 
except  that  people  can’t  go  in  any  other  way, 
and  so  must  submit  ? 

Have  the  New  Haven  Company  any  bowels? 
I think  not. 

However,  the  Quigleys  went  down  to  Rye 
— Mr.  and  Master  Quigley  standing,  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Quigley  having  secured  a seat.  Rye 
is  a pretty  name ; there  is  an  English  town  of 
J that  name.  Mr.  Havor  Morgage  (a  large  and 
' thriving  real  estate  agent)  had  given  us  a list 
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of  places  thereabout  for  sale.  What  a splendid 
list  it  wasl  The  descriptions,  written  out  as 
they  were  in  ink,  seemed  more  truthful  than  in 
print.  For  my  part  1 have  grown  suspicious 
of  printed  matter. 

And  besides  the  descriptions  written  out  in  a 
clerkly  hand,  we  recognized  some  remarks  thrown 
into  the  margin  by  Mr.  Morgage  himself,  such 
as — 

— “Mr.  Quigley  will  find  this  a charming 
little  retreat.” 

— “A  very  cheap  place.” 

— “A  delightful  establishment.” 

— “One  of  the  most  desirable  situations  in 
this  country.” 

Indeed  I had  no  idea  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  desirable  situations  for  “scats”  which 
this  country  affords  until  I came  to  be  on  the 
look  out  for  a place.  1 rarely  hear  of  any  oth- 
er. As  a business  man,  I must  say  that  I have 
been  a little  startled  by  the  great  number  of 
them  which  are  on  sale,  particularly  about  Rye. 

^ Why  should  any  body  wish  to  go  away  from 
Rye  ? It  is  a pretty  place ; on  the  New  Haven 
Road,  it  is  true ; but  still  there  is  access  by  wa- 
ter, and  a fairish  turnpike,  understood  to  be 
safe,  and  without  drawbridges. 

I don’t  think  I ever  visited  a locality  where 
the  people  speak  so  charitably  of  each  other  as 
in  Rye.  Mrs.  Quigley  was,  of  course,  a little 
curious  about  the  neighborhood.  The  invaria- 
ble reply  to  Mrs.  Quigley’s  inquiiy  at  all  the 
places  we  visited  with  a view  to  purchase,  was, 
that  the  neighborhood  was  delightful. 

I wondered  more  and  more  why  people  should 
wish  to  leave  Rye.  Can  any  body,  not  in  the 
secret,  tell  me  why  a man  should  be  willing  to 
desert  so  charming  a locality  ? 

I ventured  to  ask  the  question  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman not  long  retired  from  the  city,  whose  fine 
place  was  in  the  market.  1 will  call  him  Mr. 
Flinn. 

“ Well,  Sir,”  said  he,  “Mrs.  Flinn  doesn’t  al- 
together like  the — er — retirement  of  the  coun- 
try, being  accustomed  to  a large  and  gay  society. 
You  perceive.  Sir,  it’s  something — er — cramping  j 
to  be  down  here  in  a small  way.  In  short,  Sir,  j 
you  perceive  Mrs.  Flinn  doesn’t  like  the  place.” 

“Not  ill  here,  I hope,”  Mrs.  Quigley  ven-  i 
tured  to  ask. 

“Oh,  bless  yon,  no;  Rye’s  a remarkably 
healthy  place ; I don't  think  there’s  a healthier 
situation — er — between  here  and  New  York.” 

I really  don’t  suppose  there  is. 

“Any  fever  and  ague,  Mr.  Flinn?” 

“ Oh,  well,  yon  perceive,  Mr. , I beg 

your  pardon,  Sir — ” 

“Quigley,  Sir,”  said  I;  “my  name  is  Quig- 
ley.” 

“Ah,  Quigley — Quigley  & Ellets,  Maiden 
Lane,  perhaps?” 

I am : I said  I was. 

“I  regard,”  said  Mr.  Flinn,  “the  town  of 
Bye  as  one  of  the  healthiest  upon  the  Eastern 
end  of  Long  Island  Sound.  I really  do  not  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Quigley,  now  since  yon  speak  of  sick- 


ness, that  there  has  been  a well-authenticated 
case  of  consumption  originating  here  in  the  past 
several  years.” 

“ Really  1”  said  Mrs.  Quigley. 

“How  about  the  chills  and  fever?”  said 
Anthony. 

“Oh,  you  refer,  perhaps,  to — intermittent?” 

Mrs.  Quigley  said  he  did. 

“ There  have  been,”  said  Mr.  Flinn,  “ one  of 
two  sporadic  cases.  Would  madam  like  to  look 
over  the  house  ?” 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Flinn’s,  I said,  “ Mrs. 
Quigley,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  spo- 
! radic?” 

| “ I don’t,”  said  she,  “but  I think  it  looks  very 

suspicions,  Mr.  Quigley.” 

It  did.  I entertained  the  opinion  at  the  time 
(though  I did  not  name  it  to  Mrs.  Quigley)  that 
it  meant  spasmodic. 

The  matter  made  us  very  particular  in  our 
inquiries.  We  certainly  did  hear  of  several 
cases  of  fever  and  ague  about  the  localities  we 
visited  in  Rye,  “mild  cases,”  and,  very  singu- 
larly, due  in  each  instance  to  a drain  or  ditch 
which  some  Irish  neighbor  had  been  opening 
the  past  summer. 

It  is  surprising  how  people  will  continue  to 
dig  drains,  or  cellars,  summer  after  summer. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is,  I find,  observa- 
ble in  all  the  places  along  the  Sound  which  are 
at  all  liable  to  any  sporadic  cases  of  intermit- 
tent ; and  that  is — that  the  particular  locality 
occupied  or  offered  for  sale  by  your  informant 
is  remarkably  free  from  any  suspicion  of  fever. 
The  sporadic  coses  invariably  appear  a little  to 
the  southward  or  westward. 

If  one  must  live  in  the  same  town  with  a 
troublesome  disease  (such  as  I judge  the  inter- 
mittent to  be),  it  is  of  course  pleasant  to  know 
your  neighbor’s  place  is  more  liable  to  it  than 
your  own.  This  may  be  stated  in  rather  an  un- 
christian way ; but,  I think,  in  a natural  way. 

I had  far  rather  live  out  of  reach  of  the  affair 
altogether.  Can  any  one  be  good  enough  to  in- 
form Mr.  Quigley  of  a nice  place,  within  thirty 
miles  of  New  York,  which  is  above  all  suspicion 
of  fever  and  ague ; where  there  are  no  sporadic 
cases  of  intermittent ; where  they  have  not  re- 
cently been  opening  some  drain  which  “ acts  as 
a local  cause.”  If  any  one  could,  Mr.  Quigley 
would  be  deeply  grateful. 

Having  returned  safely  over  the  New  Haven 
Road,  with  the  money  still  in  their  pockets,  the 
Quigleys  continue  to  be  looking  out  for  a snug 
place  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Quigley  is  anxious  to  have  a genteel 
neighborhood,  and  pleasant  people  about ; Miss 
Quigley  would  like  a soil  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  honey-suckles  and  peaches,  with  a brook  me- 
andering in  the  distance  ; Anthony,  my  son,  is 
not  particular  about  the  picturesque,  but  would 
like  a good  ducking  “mash,”  and  a fairish  bit 
of  turnpike  for  a 2 44. 

As  for  myself,  all  I ask  is  a good  vegetable 
garden  (already  erected),  and  no  intermittent- 
sporadic  or  otherwise — about  the  locality. 
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THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  THE 
THIRD. 

BIOGRAPHIES  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  are  following  each  other  with 
some  rapidity  in  Europe.  French  Republicans, 
Bonaportists,  British  officers,  thinkers,  talkers, 
and  scribblers,  all  seem  to  have  fallen  foul  of 
Louis  Napoleon  with  common  accord.  A list 
of  recent  Imperial . biographies  might  be  ex- 
tended almost  to  any  length. 

As  there  is  comparatively  but  little  known 
of  him  in  this  hemisphere,  we  propose  to  con- 
dense into  a few  pages  the  salient  features  of 
his  career,  endeavoring  to  judge  him  from  an 
independent  point  of  view. 

History  tells  us  that  his  father  was  Napole- 
on’s brother  Louis,  who  was  made  King  of  Hol- 
land against  his  will,  was  married  to  Hortense 
Beauhamais,  also  against  his  will,  abdicated, 
and  lived  an  obscure  and  uneventful  life  in 
Italy  for  a quarter  of  a century  afterward.  But 
these  facts  are  by  no  means  so  clear  as  might 
be  wished.  The  date  of  the  marriage  of  Hor- 
tense and  Louis  is  strangely  uncertain.  All 
that  can  be  said  positively  is,  that  they  were 
probably  married  in  January,  1802.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  historical  registers,  it  appears 
that  their  eldest  son — whose  whole  existence  is 
clouded  in  mystery — died  5th  May,  1807,  at  the 
age  of  seven.  Napoleon  had  chosen  him  to  be  his 
heir , and  loved  him  icith  the  fondness  of  a father. 
It  was  only  when  he  died  that  the  idea  of  a 
divorce  from  Josephine  entered  the  Emperor’s 
mind.  For  the  two  other  children  of  Hor- 
tense, Napoleon  and  Louis,  the  Emperor  al- 
ways evinced  a like  fatherly  feeling.  It  was 
well  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  King  of  Rome,  they  were  to  succeed  to 
the  Empire. 

A more  striking  contrast  than  Louis  and  his 
wife  can  not  well  be  imagined.  It  has  been 
usual  with  the  assailants  of  Napoleon  to  laud 
Louis  for  certain  philosophical  virtues.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  the  most  insignificant  creature 
in  the  world — the  imbecile  of  his  family.  He 
never  knew  his  own  mind  for  two  days  togeth- 
er. He  never  did  or  said  a sensible  thing.  He 
never  helped  his  brother,  though  he  was  content 
to  profit  by  his  greatness  while  carping  at  his 
policy.  He  had  not  soul  enough  to  love  any 
one.  Hortense,  on  the  contrary,  had  a virile 
spirit.  In  her  were  gathered  some  of  the  high- 
est qualities  of  human  nature — boldness,  perse- 
verance, constancy,  self-reliance,  energy.  She 
despised  her  husband,  and  loved  no  one  but 
the  Emperor.  Him  she  idolized.  At  his  com- 
mand she  married  Louis;  by  his  consent  she 
left  him ; at  his  invitation  she  went  to  live  near 
the  Tuileries;  by  his  command  she  spent  an 
hour  every  day  of  her  life  with  him.  First  and 
last,  her  soul  was  his.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  boundless  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
soldiers  of  his  guard.  There  was  not  a trooper 
who  believed  in  him  more  firmly  or  cherished 
him  more  ardently  than  Hortense  Beauharnais. 
Of  all  the  women  of  his  court,  the  one  who  un- 


derstood him  best,  and  deserved  to  be  nearest 
his  heart,  was  the  high-souled  Hortense. 

It  is  recorded  that  Louis  Napoleon  began  to 
influence  the  destinies  of  France  when  he  was 
six  years  old.  On  that  dreadful  night,  when 
the  utter  destruction  of  Napoleon’s  hopes  and 
the  proximate  capture  of  Paris  by  the  advanc- 
ing allies  burst  upon  the  panic-stricken  Paris- 
ians, and  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  obedient 
to  Napoleon’s  mandate,  “Rather  let  my  son  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands 
of  the  allies,”  fled  with  the  King  of  Rome  to 
the  Provinces,  Queen  Hortense  sank  to  sleep, 
overcome  with  weariness  and  excitement.  She 
was  roused  by  a letter  from  her  husband — who 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  her  in  general 
— directing  her  to  follow  the  Empress.  She 
refused.  He  demanded  his  children.  She  sent 
them  to  him.  He  changed  his  mind  on  receiv- 
ing them,  and  sent  them  back  before  daybreak. 
Next  morning  she  appeared  in  the  streets  with 
the  two  little  boys,  showed  them  to  the  soldiers 
— who  were  exasperated  at  the  departure  of  the 
King  of  Rome — and  swore  to  remain  with  them. 
The  National  Guard  was  roused  to  enthusiasm 
by  her  spirited  conduct,  and  carried  the  two 
boys  in  triumph  along  the  streets.  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  then  just  six  years  old. 

Hortense  did  not  keep  her  oath.  Paris  was 
past  defense;  with  the  consent  of  the  officers 
she  fled.  At  Rambouillet  she  overtook  the  ex- 
kings  Jerome  and  Joseph  eating  a hasty  sup- 
per, and  with  nerves  much  disturbed.  Louis 
was  with  Marie  Louise.  The  ex-kings  coolly 
hoped  that  Hortense  was  well  provided  with 
money,  as  6he  would  probably  be  taken  by  the 
Cossacks  if  she  were  not.  They  had  seenred 
all  the  horses  at  the  place  for  themselves.  In- 
deed, the  only  thing  the  Queen  and  her  chil- 
dren had  to  eat  that  night  was  a crust  of  bread 
which  one  of  her  women  contrived  to  purloin. 
Louis,  at  this  juncture,  wrote  from  Blois  to  his 
wife,  ordering  her  to  repair  thither  without  de- 
lay. The  heartlessness  of  the  fellow  roused 
her. 

“I  had  intended  to  go  to  Blois,”  she  said; 
“but  now  I won’t.” 

It  seems  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
smitten  with  a characteristic  Platonic  passion 
for  Hortense.  He  insisted  on  her  retaining 
an  estate,  with  the  title  of  Duchess,  under  the 
Bourbons.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  with  her 
while  at  Paris.  A strange  anecdote  is  told  of 
h is  intercourse  with  li  ttle  Louis  N apoleon . The 
boys  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  there 
were  kings  in  Prussia  and  Russia  who  were  not 
their  uncles.  All  the  kings  they  had  ever  known 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  as  “un- 
cle ;”  why  not  Alexander  too  ? Was  he  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  Emperor  ? inquired  the  un- 
conscious juvenile  satirists.  They  were  given 
to  understand  that,  though  an  enemy,  he  was 
a generous  one,  and  that  their  mother  owed 
him  all  she  had  in  the  world.  The  next  time 
Alexander  visited  the  family  little  Louis  crept 
up  to  him,  pushed  a ring  into  his  hand,  and 
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ran  away  blushing.  When  called  to  account, 
he  said:  “I  had  nothing  but  that  ring,  and  I 
wished  to  give  it  to  the  Emperor,  because  he 
is  good  to  mamma.” 

Thus,  during  the  brief  interval  of  Napoleon's 
exile  to  Elba,  Hortense  and  her  children  were 
almost  the  only  members  of  his  family  who  did 
not  share  his  reverse.  She  took  so  little  pains 
to  conceal  her  fidelity  to  him  that,  when  he 
landed.  Lord  Kinnaird  dew  to  warn  her  that 
she  would  be  the  first  victim  of  the  revenge  of 
the  Bourbons.  It  was  likely  enough ; they 
were  mean  enough  for  any  thing.  Hortense 
gave  a musical  party  that  night ; met  her  guests 
with  her  usual  smile,  rallied  the  singers  and 
performers  with  her  usual  gayety,  and  chatted 
serenely  in  her  terrible  care.  But  while  the 
prima  donna  of  the  soiree  was  delighting  the 
guests'  ears  with  her  first  piece,  the  two  chil- 
dren, Napoleon  and  Louis,  were  carried  off 
for  safety  to  the  residence  of  a friend  at  some 
distance.  Next  day  Hortense  herself  hid  in 
a cachetic  in  the  wall  of  an  old  servant's 
house. 

Events  flew  in  those  days.  Napoleon  was 
soon  in  the  Tuileries.  Hortense  hastened  to 
meet  him. 

“ Where  are  your  children  ?”  asked  the  Em- 
peror, with  very  unusual  bitterness. 

Hortense  explained. 

“ You  have  placed  them  in  a false  position 
in  the  midst  of  my  enemies !" 

What  he  meant  no  one  knows.  Hortense 
did  not  merit  so  cold  a reception. 

When  the  final  overthrow  came,  and  Napo- 
leon, broken  in  heart  and  spirit,  sought  a home 
where  he  could  freely  give  way  to  his  anguish, 
and  a heart  that  could  sympathize  without 
wounding  him,  he  went  to  Malmaison  to  meet 
Hortense.  She  was  almost  the  only  man  who 
stood  by  him  in  that  trying  time.  Their  adieux 
were  touching;  the  boys  cried  bitterly,  and 
wanted  to  follow  the  Emperor  into  exile. 

Paris  was  no  place  for  Hortense.  She  sent 
to  Fouche  to  ask  for  passports.  The  King  was 
in  desolation  at  losing  une  femme  si  charmante ; 
but,  diab/e , in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  she  had  perhaps  best  go  abroad  for  a 
few  months.  Next  day,  royal  order  to  depart 
before  dusk.  Of  money,  not  a word.  But  the 
King’s  ministers,  Talleyrand  at  their  head, 
were  ready  to  make  good  bargains  for  Hor- 
tense’s  pictures  and  objects  of  art.  With  their 
aid  she  raised  a few  thousand  francs,  which 
carried  her  into  Switzerland,  a spectacled  but 
fiery  Austrian — the  Count  de  Voyna — escort- 
ing her  to  the  frontier,  and  not  sticking  at  a 
free  exhibition  of  the  bayonet  treatment  to  such 
Royalist  Frenchmen  as  evinced  a propensity  to 
insult  her.  The  last  mob  into  which  she  got 
happened  to  consist  of  Bonapartists.  They 
burst  into  the  room,  drove  De  Voyna  into  a 
comer,  and  kept  him  there  while  the  spokes- 
man of  the  intruders,  a venerable  old  man,  in- 
formed Hortense  confidentially  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  offend  her  in  any  way ; let  her  but 


say  a word,  or  make  a sign,  or  even  cUgner 
tieily  they  would  throttle  M.  de  Voyna  in  an 
instant. 

Her  stay  in  Switzerland  was  short  and  un- 
happy. Her  stony-hearted  mother-in-law, 
Madame  Mfere,  visited  her,  and  coolly  took  her 
leave  with  a kiss  on  the  forehead ; Madame 
Mere  was  above  emotion.  Then  came  a com- 
mand from  her  husband,  who  was  at  his  ease 
in  the  Papal  States,  to  relinquish  to  him  the 
charge  of  his  eldest  son.  Hortense  at  first  re- 
belled ; but  dread  of  attempts  on  her  son's  life 
induced  her  to  consent  at  last ; and  she  was 
left  alone  with  little  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was 
broken-hearted  at  the  loss  of  his  brother.  Fi- 
nally, to  fill  the  cup,  all  sorts  of  persecutions 
awaited  her  from  the  enemies  of  France.  Hor- 
tense’s  character  was  well  known  ; the  shrewd- 
est statesmen  of  the  day  foresaw  that  the  two 
children  of  Hortense  were  the  most  formidable 
of  the  Bourbons’  enemies.  All  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  many  of  the  small  ones,  sent  special 
envoys  to  the  canton  where  she  resided  to  watch 
over  her  and  spy  out  her  movements. 

She  fled.  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  nurse  ac- 
companied her  to  Constance,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  That  potentate 
directly  notified  her  to  quit.  She  replied  by 
selecting  leisurely  a house  with  a good  view', 
and  settling  down  in  it.  The  Grand  Duke  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  and  Hortense  busied  herself 
about  the  education  of  her  children. 

The  usual  stories  arc  told  about  Louis  Na- 
poleon's boyhood,  signifying  independence  of 
thought,  secretiveness,  and  generosity.  We 
hear  of  his  being  met  one  day  by  his  servant  at 
some  distance  from  his  home,  walking  in  shirt- 
sleeves and  barefoot  through  mud  and  snow, 
and  of  his  accounting  for  his  sorry  plight  by 
saying  that  he  had  met  a poor  family  of  chil- 
dren, to  one  of  whom  he  had  given  his  coat, 
while  he  had  put  his  shoes  on  the  feet  of  an- 
other. But  anecdotes  of  the  childhood  of  great 
men  are  not  often  very  authentic.  Let  us  be 
content  with  knowing  that  his  natural  propens- 
ities were  fair,  and  that,  as  well  from  the  col- 
leges of  Augsburg  and  Thun  as  from  his  excel- 
lent mother,  he  received  as  perfect  an  education 
as  the  world  can  afford. 

To  conspire  was  and  is  the  innate  tenden- 
cy of  every  high-souled  Italian  and  German. 
Whether  at  his  mother's  castle  at  Arenberg  or 
at  the  homes  of  his  relations  in  Italy,  Louis 
Napoleon,  from  the  first  day  of  his  manhood, 
threw  his  soul  into  conspiracies.  He  was  then 
a Republican,  with  a queer  streak  of  Bonapartism 
running  through  his  democratic  vein ; he  de- 
sired the  good  of  the  people,  but  he  had  some- 
how an  idea  that  they  were  to  be  improved  and 
benefited  chiefly  in  order  to  render  them  more 
worthy  of  being  ruled  by  members  of  his  family. 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  and  the  up- 
heaval of  1830  conspiracies  were  rife  through- 
out Europe ; the  young  Bonapartes  offered  their 
I swords,  the  older  ones  their  money,  to  the  in- 
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surgents.  Louis  Philippe  checkmated  the  Re- 
publicans in  France  ; at  Rome  there  seemed  a 
fairer  prospect.  Louis  Napoleon  removed  to 
Rome  with  his  mother.  He  rode  the  streets 
wrapped  in  a tricolor,  and  walked  arm  in  arm 
with  the  chief  of  the  carbonari . In  a fit  of 
passion  the  Pope  sent  a troop  of  horse  to  seize 
him ; he  retaliated  by  calling  the  peasantry  to 
arms  and  taking  a chief  command. 

Hortense  had  taken  refuge  at  Florence  ; 
there  she  received  a letter  from  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  say  that  he  and  his  brother  44  had  en- 
tered into  engagements  ; their  name  compelled 
them  to  aid  the  unhappy  populations  which  in- 
vited them  to  assist  them.”  She  was  distract- 
ed. Her  husband — who  never  turned  up  but 
to  embarrass  his  family — suddenly  appeared  on 
the  stage  at  this  crisis.  For  twenty  years  or  so 
the  boys  had  been  almost  strangers  to  him  ; he 
was  now  seized  with  so  much  affection  for  them, 
and  so  alarmed  at  their  peril,  that  he  pestered 
their  mother  from  morning  till  night  to  go  out 
to  the  theatre  of  war  and  bring  them  home. 
He  actually  persuaded  her  to  write  to  the  in- 
surgent General,  begging  him  to  dismiss  them 
from  the  army.  The  other  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  aided  him.  Jerome  wrote, 
Cardinal  Fesch  sent  messengers  to  the  insur- 
gents, imploring  them  to  get  rid  of  the  young 
men  ; and  after  a struggle  they  succeeded. 
Napoleon  and  Louis  were  deprived  of  their 
commands,  and  rejected  when  they  offered  to 
serve  as  volunteers. 

Now  the  hand  of  tyranny  began  to  press  on 
them.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  notified 
their  mother  that  they  must  not  enter  his  do- 
minions. The  Austrian  embassador  stated  in 
writing  that  the  fate  of  traitors — death — awaited 
them.  Switzerland — then  in  the  hands  of  Aus- 
tria-closed her  doors  against  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  the  eldest  of  the  broth- 
ers, Napoleon,  died  suddenly,  mysteriously,  no 
one  but  his  brother  knows  how.  Some  sudden 
disease  no  doubt  overtook  him,  and  carried  him 
off  rapidly.  Ail  that  is  known  is  that,  after 
giving  signal  proof  of  personal  valor  and  general- 
ship, he  w as  taken  ill  at  Forli ; that  his  broth- 
er watched  over  him  with  extreme  tenderness, 
nursed  him,  in  fact,  like  a baby ; and  finally  held 
him  in  his  arms  when  he  died,  then  flew  to  con- 
sole his  mother. 

It  was  no  time  for  grief.  The  Austrian  troops 
were  already  on  the  Papal  territory,  encircling 
Louis  Napoleon  ; his  name  had  been  expressly 
omitted  from  the  amnesty,  while  a general  or- 
der pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  all  “for- 
eigners” implicated  in  the  insurrection.  Hor- 
tense mechanically  traveled  to  Ancona,  and 
chartered  a small  vessel  for  flight.  But  fortune 
had  not  done  its  worst.  The  day  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  vessel  the  brave  mother  noticed  that 
her  son  looked  ill.  She  sent  for  a physician, 
who  declared  that  he  had  the  measles,  and  could 
not  be  moved.  As  usual,  in  the  midst  of  her 
perplexity,  there  came  a letter  from  her  husband, 
commanding  her  to  leave  Italy  directly  with  her 


son,  and  not  on  any  account  to  fail  to  acquaint 
him  with  all  her  movements. 

It  was  at  crises  like  this  that  the  character 
of  Hortense  showed  itself.  She  took  no  counsel 
but  of  her  own  judgment.  She  asked  no  help. 
In  the  presence  of  the  most  appalling  dangers 
she  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  requiring  boldness,  coolness,  and  extra- 
ordinary nerve.  She  took  passage  for  her  son 
in  another  vessel  bound  for  Corfu,  paid  the  fare, 
and  obtained,  by  great  exertion,  a passport  from 
the  authorities.  She  sent  his  baggage  on  board 
and  publicly  recommended  him  to  the  captain. 
She  wrote  to  her  husband  that  their  dear  son 
was  at  length  in  safety.  She  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  her  friends  at  Ancona  on  her 
son’s  escape.  Having  taken  these  precautionary 
measures,  she  made  a bed  for  Louis  Napoleon 
in  a cabinet  adjoining  her  own  room,  and  pre- 
texted a violent  fit  of  illness.  To  the  hotel  where 
she  was  staying  came  an  Austrian  officer,  sent 
expressly  to  capture  Louis  Napoleon.  He  lodged 
so  near  his  prey  that  Hortense  had  to  put  her 
hand  on  her  son’s  mouth  when  he  coughed  to 
escape  detection.  She  nursed  Louis  for  many 
days  and  nights  with  an  anxiety  w hich  can  not 
be  described ; he  tottered  on  the  brink  of  life, 
and  every  drug  that  was  brought  to  him  might 
have  proved  the  means  of  his  betrayal.  At 
length  he  recovered.  Early  one  morning,  be- 
fore the  Austrian  soldiers  who  swarmed  in  the 
house  were  awake,  Hortense  and  her  son  made 
their  escape.  The  perils  they  encountered  on 
their  journey  through. Italy ; their  hairbreadth 
escapes ; the  agreeable  fictions  which  Hortense 
told  to  any  and  every  authority  she  met ; the 
figure  which  the  future  Emperor  cut  as  a foot- 
man standing  beside  his  mother’s  carriage,  and 
listening  to  her  account  of  his  voyage  from  An- 
cona— all  this  can  be  imagined. 

At  length  they  were  in  France.  The  law 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  who  dared  to  venture  into  the 
kingdom.  But  Louis  Philippe  was  no  Caligula. 
He  called  upon  Hortense.  Like  Louis  XVIII. 
he  was  in  despair  at  parting  with  so  charming 
a lady ; but  what  could  be  done?  His  minis- 
ters were  inexorable.  He  would  reason  with 
them.  He  would  try  to  overcome  their  sense- 
less prejudice.  He  would  speak  out,  if  it  came 
to  the  worst,  and  let  them  know  that  he  was  no 
tyrant.  But,  meanwhile,  did  not  Madame  la 
Duchesse  think  it  would  be  best  to  try  the  air 
of  London — only  for  a short  while  ? 

The  greatest  embarrassment  which  awaited 
the  fugitives  in  their  English  home,  was  the  ex- 
cessive liberty  they  enjoyed.  It  made  them  un- 
easy. When  they  went  to  a hotel  nobody  cross- 
questioned  them.  No  spy  dogged  their  steps  in 
the  street.  Not  a single  police  officer  paid  them 
visits  of  inspection.  Hortense  s'ennuyait  at  hav- 
ing no  more  romances  to  invent.  She  missed 
her  persecutors.  Even  Louis  Napoleon  regretted 
the  piquancy  of  former  perils.  Complete  secu- 
rity was  monotonous. 

Partly,  perhaps,  because  England  was  so  dull 
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a home,  bat  more  directly  in  consequence  of  the 
schemes  which  the  mother  and  son  were  plotting, 
they  removed  to  Switzerland.  There  Lonis  Na- 
poleon laid  himself  out  for  popularity,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  around  him  a small  circle 
of  political  proselytes,  while  he  spread  his  name 
by  various  means  through  the  French  army. 
There  he  planned  the  attempt  of  Strasbourg. 

It  was  an  insane  business.  Some  of  the 
biographers  whose  works  we  have  under  our 
eyes  see  merit  in  the  scheme  ; we  are  not  so  for- 
tunate. There  were  at  Strasbourg  half  a dozen 
men  of  means  who  were  anxious  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  government.  There  were  likewise 
a few  others  who  were  willing  to  help  set  up  a 
new  government  in  the  hopes  of  sharing  the 
loaves  and  fishes ; among  these  was  M.  de  Per- 
signy.  Finally,  Louis  Napoleon  had  about  him 
some  devoted  adherents  who  were  quite  ready 
to  risk  something  to  elevate  their  patron,  and, 
as  a necessary  consequence,  themselves.  These 
were  the  army  on  which  the  great  conspirator 
had  to  rely.  A dreamy  notion  that,  after  a lapse 
of  twenty  years,  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire 
would  be  roused  to  fight  by  the  mere  sight  of  an 
imperial  eagle  was  the  other  stand-by.  A mis- 
erable pair  of  crutches. 

Two  men,  both  residents  of  Strasbourg,  were 
ardently  devoted  to  the  scheme.  One  was  Col- 
onel Vaudrey  of  the  artillery,  a disappointed 
soldier ; the  other  was  a spy  in  the  pay  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who,  having  taken  the  lead  in  the 
conspirators'  council  in  favor  of  energetic  move- 
ment, reported  every  night  his  own  and  his  col- 
leagues' performance  to  the  chief  of  the  royal 
police. 

One  November  morning,  exactly  at  six,  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  friends  issued  forth  from  their 
houses  into  the  dark  streets  of  Strasbourg.  The 
damp  morning  air  chilled  them.  More  chill  and 
dreary  still  was  the  demeanor  of  the  comman- 
dant of  the  garrison,  General  Voirol,  a shrewd 
old  soldier,  who,  when  they  burst  into  his  room 
before  he  was  dressed,  and  flourished  the  impe- 
rial eagle  before  him,  laughed  sardonically,  and 
intimated  that  they  ought  to  have  their  heads 
shaved  and  to  bo  put  on  low  diet.  They  hast- 
ened to  the  barracks.  Colonel  Vaudrey  had 
ordered  ont  his  artillerymen  with  guns  unlim- 
bered, and  matches  lit ; Louis  Napoleon  tried 
his  power  of  persuasion  on  the  infantry.  They 
were  dull  of  comprehension.  It  was  a cold 
morning,  and  Louis  Napoleon’s  speech  did  not 
warm  them : they  yawned.  When  some  officer 
cried — 44  This  is  not  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
but  Colonel  Vaudrey 's;  I know  him  well — ” a 
laugh  of  derision  burst  from  the  ranks. 

To  retreat,  as  best  he  could,  into  ticulde  sac; 
to  escape,  with  some  difficulty,  being  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  restive  cavalry  horses ; to  be 
charged  by  a regiment  of  infantry  with  fixed 
bayonets ; to  surrender,  with  the  best  grace  pos- 
sible, to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  pursuers — 
all  this  was  the  work  of  a few  minutes.  Detail 
is  useless.  A few  days  were  spent  in  a Stras- 
bourg prison,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  gov* 


emment ; then  the  great  conspirator  was  hnrrie^ 
to  Paris,  alone.  No  one  knew  what  fate  awaited 
him.  The  King  was  well  awnre  that  the  at- 
tempt was  no  rash  impulse,  but  the  cool  fulfill- 
ment of  a deliberate  and  long-planned  policy. 
Through  his  spy  he  was  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  the  conspirator's  de- 
signs. Hortense  had  flown  to  Paris  to  inter- 
cede for  her  son ; but  after  all,  what  could  she 
have  said  ? 

This  was  the  prospect.  Within  two  hours 
after  Louis  Napoleon  arrived  at  Paris  he  was 
seated  in  a post  chaise  on  his  way  to  L'Orient. 
He  had  been  offered  transportation  to  America 
as  a punishment,  and  had  promptly  accepted. 

There  has  been  dispute  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  sign  an  engagement  promising,  in  gratitude 
for  the  monarch’s  clemency,  to  plot  no  more 
against  the  Orleans  family.  Louis  Philippe’s 
friends  assert  that  he  did ; he  denies  the  story 
in  toto . On  the  face  of  it,  the  preponderance 
of  probability  is  on  his  side  ; for  had  he  signed 
such  a paper,  why  did  not  the  government  de- 
stroy his  character  by  publishing  it  after  the 
affair  of  Boulogne  ? Louis  Philippe  was  too 
wary  to  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  killing  off 
a rival. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  redescribe  here  Louis 
Napoleon’s  voyage  to  America.  It  was  to  him 
a pleasure  trip.  The  captain  of  the  frigate  could 
not  have  treated  him  differently  had  he  been  a 
plenipotentiary  instead  of  an  exile  ; and  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  he  found  abundance  of  sym- 
pathizing friends.  Of  the  follies  of  his  life  here, 
scandal-mongers  have  made  much  use.  The 
only  story  worth  remembering  is  the  account  of 
a dinner  party  given  by  a well-known  gentle- 
man in  this  city,  at  which  the  exile  calmly  and 
quietly  foretold  his  advent  to  the  throne  of 
France,  and  in  reply  to  the  laughing  request  of 
his  host,  promised  him  a gracious  rec  eption  at 
his  Court — a promise  amply  redeemed  a year  or 
two  since. 

None  of  the  Bonapartes  were  quite  at  ease  in 
this  country.  It  is  deficient  in  the  true  Napo- 
leonic spirit.  Louis  Napoleon  hastened  hack  to 
Europe,  in  time  to  display  his  filial  love  at  the 
death-bed  of  his  mother.  He  loved  her  from 
first  to  last  with  an  affection  which  never  wa- 
vered ; the  mother  and  son  were  both  models  of 
devotion  and  unity  of  soul. 

It  is  remembered  by  the  reader  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  at  this  time  an  exile,  and  pro- 
scribed. He  had  escaped  a trial  in  France  by 
consenting  to  his  exile  ; whatever  the  terms  of 
that  consent  were,  he  had  broken  them,  and  was 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  his  breach  of  faith. 
Accordingly,  with  singular  want  of  tact  and 
judgment,  Lonis  Philippe  instructed  his  envoy 
to  the  Swiss  Cantons  to  demand  his  extradition. 
For  some  time  France  and  Switzerland  had  not 
been  friendly ; the  demand  was  urged  with  as- 
perity and  even  menace.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  it  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  in- 
stead of  convincing  their  reason.  They  de- 
clared they  would  not  refuse  an  asylum  to  the 
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gxile.  Louis  Philippe  found  himself  in  as  fool- 
ish a position  as  that  lately  occupied  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  with  this  difference,  that  his  cause 
of  quarrel  was  more  petty  and  ignoble.  Like 
the  King  of  Prussia,  having  entered  upon  a policy 
of  intimidation,  he  could  not  easily  retrace  his 
steps;  when  the  Swiss  refused  to  expel  Louis 
Napoleon,  Louis  Philippe  sounded  the  trumpet 
of  war.  In  an  instant  the  eyes  of  Europe  were 
upon  Switzerland,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
liberal  of  every  country  acquired  for  the  young 
Bonaparte.  This  point  gained,  Louis  Napoleon 
settled  the  dispute  by  voluntarily  withdrawing 
to  London.  It  was  an  accident  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  him  and  great  confusion  to  the  citi- 
zen King. 

The  Boulogne  expedition  followed  a period 
of  idle  dissipation  in  England.  It  is  generally 
understood  now  in  well-informed  circles  that  it 
was  not  the  hair-brained  scheme  that  it  has  so 
often  been  described.  A very  large  proportion 
of  the  officers  of  tlve  army  are  believed  to  have 
been  in  the  plot ; and  their  subsequent  attach- 
ment to  Louis  Napoleon  is  ascribed  to  gratitude 
for  the  discretion  he  observed  with  regard  to 
their  complicity  when  he  was  arrested.  The 
true  history  of  the  affair  will  not  be  known  until 
the  Emperor  reveals  his  secrets. 

What  the  public  now  knows  may  be  summed 
up  in  a very  few  words.  The  funds  for  the  ex- 
pedition were  raised  by  loan  and  by  a.  fortunate 
operation  in  stocks.  Louis  Napoleon  had  a very 
large  sum  with  him  in  gold  when  he  started. 
The  men  were  sixty  in  number,  and  zero  in 
character.  They  were  mostly  refugee  French- 
men, with  nothing  to  lose.  It  has  been  said 
that  they  hardly  knew  the  scheme  on  which  they 
were  embarked ; Louis  Napoleon  is  not  likely 
to  have  told  any  thing  which  could  safely  be 
kept  a secret ; and  it  is  certain  that  their  cour- 
age was  only  kept  up  to  the  landing  point  by 
copious  draughts  of  Champagne. 

Much  merriment  has  been  caused  by  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  landing  in  the  mud  at 
Boulogne,  with  the  ragged  conspirators,  who 
ran  bawling  up  the  hill,  the  tame  eagle  that 
wouldn’t  fly  to  the  top  of  the  column,  and  the 
gaping  peasantry,  who  couldn’t  make  out  what 
the  noise  was  about.  But  the  secret  of  all  this 
has  yet  to  be  told.  Even  M.  de  la  Guerronifcre, 
who  had  access  to  the  best  information,  and  had 
the  best  reasons  for  wishing  to  make  out  a good 
cose  for  his  master,  fails  to  discover  the  true 
clew  to  the  failure.  In  all  probability  error  or 
confusion  had  arisen  from  a transposition  of  the 
regiments  on  duty  at  the  place  of  landing.  The 
chances  are  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  prompt  adhesion  of  the  regiment  on  duty 
to  the  cause  of  the  invader;  that  officers  of  high 
rank  throughout  France  were  ready  to  invite 
their  men  to  follow  the  example  thus  set ; that 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  force  of  example 
among  the  troops ; and,  finally,  that  all  this  plot 
fell  through  simply  because  the  National  Guards 
and  others,  who  encountered  the  invaders,  were 
not  in  the  secret,  while  the  troops  who  were 


were  out  of  the  way.  Very  possibly  Louis  Phil- 
ippe had  as  full  information  of  this  project  as  of 
the  former  one.  However  all  this  may  be,  Louis 
Napoleon  with  his  sixty  men  was  quickly  driven 
into  the  mud,  and  there  caught,  after  he  had 
shot  a grenadier  dead  with  a pistol  which  he 
drew  from  his  belt.  This  useless  homicide  has 
been  justly  reproached  to  him  as  one  of  the  dark- 
est stains  on  his  career. 

Of  course  there  was  no  talk  of  exile  this  time. 
But  still  the  King  was  not  wise.  Instead  of 
handing  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  courts,  to  be 
tried  for  the  murder  of  the  man  he  had  shot,  as 
a prudent  sovereign  would  have  done,  Louis 
Philippe  gave  an  official  recognition  to  the  at- 
tempt by  sending  him  to  the  House  of  Peers  to 
be  tried  for  high  treason.  True,  the  Peers  were 
a reliable  body,  and,  as  the  result  showed,  they 
answered  the  monarch’s  purpose  in  one  way  as 
well  as  the  assizes  could  have  done.  But  though 
they  condemned  Louis  Napole6n  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  they  dignified  him,  and  made  him 
an  object  of  sympathy  by  their  sentence.  They 
elevated  him  in  public  esteem.  They  reminded 
the  old  soldiers  and  the  peasantry  that  Bona- 
partism was  not  dead.  They  struck  a chord 
which  the  least  reflection  would  have  persuaded 
the  King  to  avoid  at  any  risk. 

The  prison  of  Ham,  to  which  Louis  Napoleon 
was  sent,  is  a huge  pile  in  the  midst  of  swamps 
and  fens.  The  walls  are  thirty-six  feet  thick ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a wet  ditch,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  secure  prisons  in  the 
world,  besides  being  a most  unhealthy  resi- 
dence. He  was  watched  as  closely  as  any  Ital- 
ian culprit.  Instructions  suitable  for  an  Aus- 
trian dungeon  stimulated  the  vigilance  of  his 
jailers. 

It  wras  in  this  confinement  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon first  gave  evidence  of  the  qualities  of  mind 
which  have  since  characterized  him,  He  showed 
no  concern  at  his  situation.  He  never  doubted 
his  escape.  Months  and  years  passed  over ; as 
he  counted  them,  he  confessed  he  thought  the 
duration  of  liis  captivity  singular;  of  the  ulti- 
mate result  he  never  had  the  least  doubt.  He 
amused  his  leisure  by  corresponding  for  the  press, 
and  completing  w'orks  on  strategy  and  engineer- 
ing. He  entertained  a proposal  from  an  old 
Nicaragua  Transit  Company,  which  desired  him 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  works  for  the  open- 
ing of  a canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
When  Louis  Philippe  declined  to  trust  him  as 
far  as  Nicaragua  to  perform  this  work,  he  wrote 
out  his  views,  and  sent  them  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  politely  regretting  that  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  deprived  him  of 
the  pleasure  of  illustrating  them  in  person. 

When  six  years  had  elapsed,  Louis  Napo- 
leon began  to  find  prison  life  monotonous.  The 
revolution  he  foresaw  was  dilatory:  he  re- 
solved to  escape.  It  was  managed  with  ease. 
Workmen  were  repairing  the  part  of  the  pris- 
on in  which  he  was  confined.  He  procured  a 
carpenter’s  dress,  slouched  hat,  and  wooden 
shoes.  For  three  days  his  faithful  surgeon, 
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Dr.  Conneau,  had  given  out  that  he  was  ill ; 
when  the  turnkeys  visited  his  room  he  was 
seen  in  bed.  One  morning  he  rose  early  and 
dressed  in  the  borrowed  costume.  A lay  figure, 
built  by  Dr.  Conneau,  was  dressed  in  night-shirt 
and  night-cap,  and  stuffed  in  the  bed.  The  dis- 
guised prisoner,  shouldering  a plank,  with  hat 
drawn  over  bis  eyes,  then  boldly  walked  out  of 
his  room,  passed  the  workmen,  descended  the 
stairs,  and  walked  along  toward  the  draw-bridge. 
At  the  draw-bridge  stood  an  officer  who  knew 
him  well.  We  can  easily  picture  Louis  Napo- 
leon’s sensations  as  this  untoward  apparition 
crossed  his  path.  He  approached  the  officer 
with  thoughts  indescribable,  ready,  at  the  least 
signal,  to  throw  down  his  plank,  and  start  on  a 
hopeless  race ; but,  as  good  fortune  would  have 
it,  the  son  of  Mars  was  likewise  devoted  to 
Venus,  and  had  just  received  a billet-doux  which 
he  was  intent  on  perusing.  Louis  Napoleon 
walked  past  him  ; at  a short  distance  he  threw 
down  the  plank  and  hastened  to  a carriage 
which  was  in  waiting ; and  in  a few  hours  ho 
was  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  Belgian 
frontier. 

At  breakfast-time  that  morning  the  Governor 
of  the  Chateau  of  Ham  was  notified  that  the 
Prince  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  leave  his  bed, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  seen.  At  noon  the 
Governor  called  again,  and  refusing  to  be  satis- 
fied with  Dr.  Conneau’s  assurance,  insisted  on 
seeing  his  prisoner;  but  on  being  shown  the  lay 
figure  in  bed,  retired  satisfied.  Toward  evening 
he  reappeared,  and  was  again  told  that  the  pris- 
oner was  asleept  This  time  the  Governor  would 
not  be  put  off.  He  knew  the  anxiety  of  the 
King,  and  he  refused  to  be  comforted  by  Dr. 
Conneau.  He  would  go  to  the  bedside  and  sat- 
isfy himself.  He  would  wake  the  sleeper,  at  all 
costs.  He  tried — but  one  shako  was  sufficient. 

44  Doctor,  ” said  the  enraged  Governor,  * 4 when 
did  the  Prince  escape  ?” 

4 4 At  seven  this  morning,  Monsieur  le  Gou- 
verneur.” 

Gens-d’armes  and  chasseurs  were  sent  in  ev- 
ery direction,  and  the  whole  country  was  rav- 
aged in  search  of  the  fugitive ; but  the  start  had 
been  ample ; telegraphy  were  not  in  vogue,  and 
the  prisoner  of  Ham  was  on  his  way  to  London 
rejoicing. 

An  anecdote  of  better  aloi  than  many  which 
are  current  on  this  subject  is  given,  on  good  au- 
thority, by  Mr.  St.  John.  The  best  of  his  old 
London  friends  was  Count  d’Orsay.  A some- 
what similar  position  in  London  society — in 
which  they  were  both  tainted — had  brought 
them  together.  They  appreciated  and  admired 
each  other.  Accordingly,  when  the  Prince 
found  himself  in  London  once  more,  he  drove 
straight  to  D’Orsay’s,  and  bade  the  servant  say 
that  44  a gentleman”  desired  to  see  the  Count. 
The  valet  duly  reported  that  a man  of  sinister 
aspect,  who  would  not  give  his  name,  was  be- 
low, and  insisted  on  seeing  Monsieur  le  Comte 
in  person.  D’Orsay,  who  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  flying  from  creditors  and  bailiffs, 


made  up  his  mind  that  his  visitor  belonged  to^ 
one  or  the  other  class,  and  refused  to  see  him. 

44  Tell  the  Count,”  said  Louis  Napoleon, 
wishing  to  keep  up  the  joke,  “that  I will  not 
go  away  till  I see  him !” 

44 Ah!  j?a,”  cried  Count  d’Orsay,  when  ho 
heard  this  answer,  4 4 describe  me  this  insolent  /” 

The  man  had  not  half  completed  the  descrip- 
tion when  D’Orsay  cried — 4 4 An  odd-looking 
mouth  and  big  mustaches!  I’ll  wager  it  is 
Louis  Napoleon!”  And  dashing  down  stairs, 
he  clasped  him  in  his  arms. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  es- 
cape of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Revolution  of 
February,  1848,  is  said  to  have  been  spent  by 
him  in  dissipation  in  London.  Numberless 
stories  arc  told  of  his  wild  freaks : it  is  said 
that  he  gambled,  mixed  in  loose  society,  and 
generally  scandalized  his  respectable  acquaint- 
ance. However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  spent  no  small  portion  of  his  time  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  to  sene  p future  ruler  of 
France  ; that  he  made  himself  master  of  most 
of  the  wonders  of  machinery  and  mechanics ; 
that  he  contrived  a plan  for  the  drainage  of 
certain  marshes  in  the  south  of  France ; that 
he  made  among  the  politicians  and  aristocracy 
of  England  a number  of  warm,  devoted  friends. 

When  the  explosion  took  place  in  February, 
he  drove  to  his  cousin’s — Lady  Douglas — and 
said,  44  In  twelve  months  I shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  government  of  France.” 

He  hastened  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  was  in 
Paris  almost  as  soon  as  the  King  left  it.  But 
all  was  in  fermentation.  The  law  against  the 
Bonapartes  was  still  in  force ; some  journalists 
invoked  it,  crying  aloud  that  the  liberties  of  the 
young  republic  were  in  danger,  and  that  this 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  meditated  the  establish- 
ment of  an  empire.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment were  so  weak  that  you  might  have  knocked 
them  down  with  a feather.  They  asked  Louis 
Napoleon  to  relieve  them  as  he  had  relieved  the 
Swiss.  He  agreed,  on  condition  that  they 
should  help  repeal  the  law  which  excluded  his 
family  from  the  French  soil. 

The  outburst  of  June  had  been  manfully  and 
humanely  quelled  with  shot,  grape,  and  bayonet 
by  Cavaignac,  when  Louis  Napoleon,  now  law- 
fully a resident  of  France,  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  was  the 
entering-wedge. 

The  story  of  the  election  has  been  told  too 
often  to  be  repeated  here.  Much  that  is  sense- 
less has  been  written  by  way  of  comment.  No 
doubt  Ledru  Rollin’s  candidature  hurt  Cavaig- 
nac, just  as  Fremont  and  Fillmore  interfered 
with  each  other  last  fall.  But  to  imagine  that 
Prince  Louis  owed  his  election  as  President  of 
the  Republic  to  the  old  Napoleonic  ideas  is  sim- 
ply ridiculous.  The  real  secret  of  his  success 
lay  in  his  being  a better  politician  than  his  rivals; 
in  his  understanding  the  tricks  and  quirks  of 
politics,  the  devices  by  which  ballot-boxes  are 
stuffed,  and  fraudulent  returns  made,  better 
than  any  of  the  moderate  or  nltra  republicans, 
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who  lacked  the  necessary  experience  of  elective 
institutions;  above  all,  in  his  having  at  his 
command  much  larger  sums  of  money  than  they, 
and  in  his  using  them  judiciously.  No  practical 
man,  looking  at  the  facts  calmly,  can  doubt  but 
he  cheated  the  French  into  electing  him. 

But  from  the  hour  of  his  election  all  was 
changed.  No  doubt,  again,  he  coveted  a throne. 
Within  the  memory  of  man  there  has  been  but 
one  Washington ; and  had  he  been  a French- 
man in  1850,  with  no  New  England  to  keep  him 
in  check,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  how  even  he  might 
have  acted.  But  the  honest  student  of  these 
times  must  admit,  that,  from  the  installation  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  as  President,  he  was 
placed  in  a dilemma  between  sacrificing  France 
and  himself,  or  making  himself  autocrat. 
Schoolboys  may  declaim  about  the  immorality 
of  breaking  an  oath ; but  every  statesman,  ev- 
ery man  of  the  world  knows  that  official  oaths 
are  mere  formalities,  which  have  never,  never 
can  stand  in  the  .way  of  political  movements. 
The  blood  that  was  shed  at  the  coup  d'etat  is 
supposed  by  certain  English  and  republican 
writers  to  lie  heavy  on  the  Emperor’s  con- 
science. We  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  it 
troubles  him  much.  In  a state  of  war,  a few 
lives  more  or  less  matter  very  little.  Practical- 
ly, the  44  massacres,”  as  they  have  been  called, 
committed  in  Louis  Napoleon’s  interest,  were 
perhaps  a blessing. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a judgment  on  the  people  of 
Paris  and  the  people  of  France.  Had  he  been 
a citizen  of  that  country,  he  would  have  voted 
for  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Empire ; and  he 
believes  that  there  was  far  less  fraud  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  large  vote  in  favor  of  the  Empire 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

Almost  without  exception  the  French  Repub- 
licans were  unfit  for  the  practical  business  of 
government.  Cavaignac  and  Marrast — unques- 
tionably the  best  among  them  — were  honest 
men,  with  a well-defined  purpose,  and  no  lack 
of  energy;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
possessed  administrative  capacity ; neither  pos- 
sessed that  essential  quality  in  a ruler — the  tact 
to  apprehend  the  public  desires  and  gratify 
them.  As  for  the  other  men  whom  the  revo- 
lutionary wave  brought  to  the  surface,  os  states- 
men they  were  beneath  contempt,  and  the  peo- 
ple knew  it.  They  were  talkers,  writers,  poets, 
reverie-makers,  philosophise  ; but  the  Post- 
master or  the  Collector  of  this  city  knows  far 
more  about  the  practical  work  of  government 
than  they.  Furthermore — had  the  Republican 
leaders  possessed  intuitively  that  political  knowl- 
edge which  they  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  by  experience,  they  would  still  have 
lacked  an  essential  element  for  the  formation 
of  free  political  society,  namely,  free  local  in- 
stitutions. For  more  tljan  a century  no  free 
village  or  city  corporations  have  existed  in 
France ; the  people  have  entirely  lost  the  habit 
of  acting  in  concert,  and  carrying  out  inde- 
pendent political  schemes ; when  they  begin  to 


talk  of  politics,  they  naturally  figure  to  them- 
selves that  they  are  conspirators.  Like  people 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  subordinate  situa- 
tions, as  executives  of  the  will  of  others,  the 
French  people  have  ceased  to  have  a v^ill  of 
their  own.  They  are  timid,  destitute  of  self- 
reliance,  and  destitute  of  the  means  or  the  dar- 
ing to  act  in  concert  for  any  specific  object. 

The  French  possessed  one  redeeming  quality 
— as  a people  they  were  conscious  of  their  defi- 
ciencies. Their  political  timidity  sought  some 
one  to  trust  in,  some  pillar  of  strength  to  lean 
against.  That  pillar,  the  merest  child  could 
see  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary 
j leaders  of  the  Republic,  who  converted  the 
Chambers  into  a debating  society,  and  made 
their  jokes,  and  their  quips,  and  their  fine  points, 
and  their  mouvements  oratoires , as  though  elocu- 
tion was  the  sum  and  end  of  government,  and 
as  if  France  was  not  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  But 
the  pillar  might  be  in  the  President,  who,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  had  given  evidence  of 
mind,  and  firmness,  and  courage. 

In  the  preliminaries  of  the  elections  we  can 
undoubtedly  trace  the  hand  of  the  Emperor, 
securing  the  favor  of  the  soldiery  by  means  fa- 
miliar to  the  Caesars ; taking  good  care  that  fraud 
should  not  be  wanting  if  fraud  were  needed  to 
secure  a favorable  return  in  this  or  that  constit- 
uency ; scattering  gold  (English  gold  ?)  wher- 
ever that  was  required  ; and  like  a prudent 
man,  unfettered  by  principle,  leaving  no  door 
open  for  failure  to  creep  in. 

He  succeeded,  of  course.  The  moralist  may 
dilate  upon  the  enormity  of  the*  collateral  and 
incidental  offenses  committed  on  the  occasion. 
But  the  practical  man,  comparing  the  France 
of  1857  with  the  France  of  1847,  1827,  1807, 
or  1787,  can  hardly  fail  to  congratulate  the  na- 
tion on  the  perforation  of  these  offenses.  The 
Credit  Mobilier  will  break ; other  stock  compa- 
nies will  break  ; the  railways  may  break ; the 
banks  may  suspend ; much  trouble  must  befall 
the  rich  ; but  after  all,  when  all  this  shall  have 
taken  place,  and  the  worst  shall  have  passed, 
imperial  France  of  our  day  will  still  be  a more 
prosperous,  happier,  and  better  country  to  live 
in  than  any  France  of  which  history  makes 
mention. 


OUR  COUSIN  FROM  TOWN. 

A FAMILY  REMINISCENCE. 

“TTOW  tiresome — how  extremely  disagree- 
XI  able !”  complained  my  brother  Arthur, 
as  he  tossed  on  the  table  Miss  Ponsonby’s  note, 
containing  her  acceptance  of  my  father's  invita- 
tion to  her  to  come  and  spend  a few  weeks  with 
his  family  in  their  quiet  country  home. 

We  all  looked  spitefully  enough  at  the  inno- 
cent little  sheet  of  paper,  with  its  delicate  hand- 
writing, and  its  neatly  sealed  and  faintly  per- 
fumed envelope.  We  were  a family  of  rough, 
unpolished,  motherless  boys  and  girls.  We 
girls,  indeed,  were  even  less  civilized  than  our 
brothers ; for  while  we  had  run  wild  under  the 
quasi  control  of  a weak-minded  governess,  whom 
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we  entirely  ruled,  they  had  been  duly  sent  to 
a public  school,  where  some  degree  of  discipline 
had  been  flogged  and  knocked  into  them  by 
their  tutors  and  school-fellows.  Arthur,  espe- 
cially, the  eldest,  the  cleverest,  the  handsomest, 
and  the  dearest,  was  just  returned  from  his  first 
term  at  Cambridge,  and  we  were  all  proud  of 
his  improvement  in  appearance,  and  charmed 
by  his  gentlemanlike  courtesy  and  ease  of  man- 
ner, though  we  scarcely  understood  it  We 
only  knew  he  was  very  different  to  Hugh  and 
Stephen,  and  that  already  those  wild,  reckless 
fellows  were  becoming  a thought  less  wild,  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  elder  brother’s  precept 
and  example. 

But  even  Arthur  disliked  the  idea  of  Miss 
Ponsonby’s  visit,  and  we,  sanctioned  by  his 
opinion,  scrupled  not  to  express  our  feelings 
unreservedly. 

“ A regular  bore — a nuisance  !”  cried  Hugh, 
savagely  cutting  away  at  the  stick  he  was  carv- 
ing, and  sending  the  chips  right  and  left  as  he 
did  so ; “ what  on  earth  are  ire  to  do  with  a fine 
London  lady  ?” 

“ We  shall  have  to  be  proper  and  * lady-like,’ 
as  Miss  Fisher  says,”  said  Lydia,  in  dismay — 
“and  how — ? oh!  there,  now,  Hugh,  one  of 
your  abominable  chips  has  flown  into  my  eye. 
You’ve  no  business  to  hack  away  at  that  stick 
in  the  drawing-room.  Arthur,  has  he  ? — I’ll 
slap  your  face  if  you  make  faces  at  me,  Sir.” 

This  last,  of  course,  to  Hugh,  who  was  too 
vividly  expressing  his  feelings  by  contortions  of 
his  features.  Arthur,  as  usual,  had  to  exert  his 
influence  to  prevent  a quarrel,  and  w’hen  that 
was  achieved  we  began  to  grumble  again. 

“We  were  going  to  have  such  fun!”  sighed 
I,  “now  Arthur  is  here,  and  all.  We  should 
have  been  so  happy  this  autumn.  Bother!” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do!”  exclaimed 
Stephen,  in  sudden  glee,  “we’ll  sicken  her  of 
being  here.  We’ll  send  her  off  of  her  own  ac- 
cord the  second  day.  We’ll  make  the  place  too 
hot  to  hold  her,  and  she’ll  beat  a retreat.” 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Hugh,  “I’ll  do  my  part. 
Til  take  her  through  bramble-bushes  that  shall 
tear  her  smart  frocks,  and  spoil  her  grand  fash- 
ionable bonnets.  I’ll  let  her  accidentally  slip 
into  ditches  which  shall  ruin  her  satin  shoes, 
and  frighten  her  out  of  her  fine-ladyish  senses 
besides.  Oh,  I promise,  I’ll  lead  her  a pretty 
life  while  she  is  here.” 

“Hush,  boys!”  remonstrated  Arthur,  looking 
up  from  his  book,  “you  must  remember  this  lady 
is  to  be  our  guest,  and  has  claim  to  all  courtesy 
and  consideration  from  us.  It’s  no  use  to  talk 
in  that  wild  way.  We  are  gentlemen — don’t 
forget  that.” 

This  final  argument  was  always  irresistible  to 
the  two  boys,  rude  and  savage  as  they  seemed. 
With  Lydia  and  myself  he  employed  other  rea- 
soning. 

“Though  we  don’t  like  this  visitor,  girls,” 
said  he,  “ we  are  not  such  Goths  as  to  let  her 
see  it.  You  will,  of  course,  jointly  do  the  honors, 
and  I have  no  doubt  you  will  acquit  yourselves 


admirably.  For,”  added  he,  seeing  we  still 
looked  somewhat  dubious,  “I  should  not  like 
my  sisters  to  be  laughed  at  by  our  London 
cousin.  I should  not  like  her  to  think  that  you 
do  not  know  how  to  behave  with  propriety  in 
your  father’s  house.” 

This  speech  had  its  due  effect,  and  we  pre- 
pared to  receive  our  visitor,  if  not  with  heartfelt 
cordiality,  at  least  with  a decent  show  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  arrival  of  the  day  which  was 
to  bring  her  among  us  was  dreaded  as  an  actual 
calamity. 

On  that  day,  however,  Lydia  and  I attired 
ourselves  with  unusual  care.  We  had  so  much 
regard  for  appearances,  that  we  did  not  wish  to 
be  looked  upon  as  absolute  slatterns  by  our 
cousin  from  towrn.  So  Lydia  mended  the  rent 
in  her  skirt,  which  had  yawned  there  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  I condescended  to  pin  a 
fresh  tucker  round  my  neck,  and  a pair  of  not 
more  than  half-dirty  cufls  on  my  wrists. 

Miss  Fisher,  our  meek  and  much  tyrannized- 
over  governess,  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  she  had,  with  considerable  labor,  cleared 
from  the  litter  that  usually  strewed  its  floor,  its 
tables,  and  chairs.  Lydia’s  drawings  and  my 
music  were  neatly  disposed  on  separate  shelves, 
and  as  many  books  as  our  rough  usage  had  left 
presentable,  were  formally  ranged  round  the 
card  basket  on  the  centre-table,  after  the  ordi- 
nary fashion.  Often  before  had  poor  Miss  Fisher 
made  similar  orderly  arrangements,  which  we 
had  invariably  overturned  five  minutes  after, 
but  on  this  occasion  we  suffered  them  to  remain. 
Hugh  and  Stephen  gathered  round  Arthur,  who 
was  drawing  mathematical  mysteries  at  a side 
table,  and  Lydia  and  I,  with  unnatural  demure- 
ness, seated  ourselves  on  each  side  of  Miss  Fish- 
er. At  her  earnest  request  we  even  submitted 
to  get  some  needlework.  Lydia  routed  out  a half- 
hemmed  pocket-handkerchief  from  the  depths 
of  the  workbag,  and  I applied  myself  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  a knitted  collar,  which  I had  been 
slowly  blundering  through  at  rare  intervals  for 
some  years. 

Thus  were  we  employed  when  the  roll  of 
wheels  on  the  carriage  sweep  leading  to  the 
house  announced  the  return  of  our  father  from 
the  railway  station,  where  he  had  been  to  meet 
our  expected  guest.  Lydia  ran  to  the  window 
and  peeped  out,  heedless  of  Miss  Fisher’s  im- 
ploring appeals  to  her  sense  of  propriety.  I sat 
still,  feeling  that  I was  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
eldest  girl,  and  about  to  enact  the  part  of  hostess. 

“Oh!”  ejaculated  Lydia,  in  a kind  of  sub- 
dued scream,  “what  a heap  of  bandboxes  and 
baskets.  One,  two,  three — oh,  there  she  is. 
My  goodness,  what  a grand  lady ! She’s  com- 
ing in — now  for  it!” 

And  she  fled  back  to  her  seat  just  as  my 
father  opened  the  door  and  led  in  the  young 
lady. 

“Caroline,  my  dear,  these  are  your  cousins, 
Elizabeth  and  Lydia.  Girls,  this  is  your  cousin, 
Caroline  Ponsonby.  Bid  her  welcome  to  Ab- 
bott's Grange.” 
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And  my  father,  who  was  a man  of  few  words, 
left  ns  to  make  acquaintance. 

Miss  Ponsonby  was  a very  stylish  young  lady 
indeed.  Her  silk  dress  was  flounced  to  her 
waist,  and  rustled  whenever  she  moved,  and 
she  wore  little  jingling  chains  at  her  waist  and 
on  her  wrists ; her  large  Cashmere  shawl  was 
clasped  by  a magnificent  cameo,  and  her  bon- 
net was  laden  with  all  sorts  of  fashionable  frip- 
pery. A mingled  odor  of  otto  of  roses  and  musk 
was  faintly  perceptible  as  she  entered  the  room. 

No  wonder  Lydia  and  I,  recklessly  indifferent 
as  we  were  to  the  obligations  of  the  toilet — to 
whom  pomades  were  unknown,  and  patchouli, 
and  bouquet  de  la  reine  utterly  incomprehensi- 
ble— no  wonder  w*e  were  completely  dumb- 
founded at  the  apparition  of  our  visitor — long 
expected  and  long  dreaded  as  she  had  been. 

Miss  Ponsonby,  however,  possessed  all  that 
case  and  graceful  self-possession  which  is  only 
acquired  by  habitude  to  society.  She  took  my 
hand,  and  shook  it  with  a cordiality  that  set  all 
the  little  chains  and  lockets  at  her  wrists  jingling 
furiously.  Then  turning  to  my  brothers  : 

“My  cousin  Arthur,  I presume,”  said  she, 
smiling — “ and  Hugh — and  Stephen  ? My  un- 
cle has  been  initiating  me  into  the  nomenclature 
of  my  unknown  relations,  you  see.” 

By  this  time  I had  collected  myself  sufficiently 
to  offer  to  conduct  our  guest  to  her  apartment. 
So  I showed  the  way,  followed  by  the  rustling, 
jingling,  perfumed  Miss  Ponsonby,  who,  in  her 
turn,  was  followed  by  Lydia,  grimacing,  open- 
ing wide  her  eyes,  and  elevating  her  eyebrows, 
in  testimony  of  her  emotions.  Arrived  at  the 
“best  chamber,”  Miss  Ponsonby  swept  across 
the  room  to  the  window,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  view. 

“What  a magnificent  prospect!”  said  she, 
with  real  heartiness,  “and  how  pleasant  the 
country  is ! You  seem  to  have  quite  an  extens- 
ive domain,  too,  attached  to  the  house.  Charm- 
ing!” 

Having  listened  to  these  words  Lydia  and  I, 
very  shyly  and  awkwardly,  took  our  departure 
from  the  room.  Once  outside  the  door  we 
rushed  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

“Oh,  what  a time  we  have  to  look  forward 
to!”  exclaimed  Lydia — “did  ever  any  one  see 
such  a finikin,  affected,  fine  lady  in  this  world!” 

“So  very  fine,”  cried  Stephen,  mimicking 
her:  “ ‘My  uncle  has  been  initiating  me  into 
the  nomenclature  of  my  unknown  relations.’ 
There’s  a flow  of  language  for  you ! We  must 
hunt  up  our  lexicons  while  our  fair  cousin 
abides  with  us.” 

“Lexicons,  indeed!”  growled  Hugh — “I 
neither  intend  to  say  any  thing  to  her,  or  to 
trouble  myself  to  listen  to  what  she  says.  I only 
hope  she’ll  like  us  as  little  as  we  like  her,  and 
then  she  won’t  stay  long.” 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  provide  some  special  diet 
for  our  friend  ?”  sneered  Stephen,  taking  up  the 
theme,  “surely  she  will  never  touch  the  homely 
beef  and  mutton  that  it  is  our  habit  to  partake 
of.  Nightingale’s  eggs  stewed  with  rose-leaves, 


I should  think,  would  form  her  most  substantial 
repast.  Or,  Lydia,  you  will  surely  have  no  ob- 
jection to  boil  your  love-birds  for  your  sweet 
cousin’s  delectation.  Consider,  my  dear,  the 
duties  of  hospitality.” 

“Yes,”  joined  in  Arthur,  very  gravely,  “we 
must  all  consider  that.  And  it  isn’t  hospitable, 
Stephen,  to  make  fun  of  a guest,  let  me  assure 
you.” 

Arthur’s  displeasure  curbed,  though  it  could 
not  entirely  crush,  Stephen’s  sarcasm  and  Hugh’s 
grumbling.  The  two  boys  retired  to  a remote 
corner,  from  whence  occasional  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter issuing,  apprised  us  of  the  subject  of  their 
whispered  conversation. 

Miss  Ponsonby  made  her  graceful  entrance 
into  the  room  just  as  the  tea-equipage  appeared. 
Now  that  her  large  shawl  was  removed,  we 
could  see  how  elegantly  her  dress  fitted,  how 
tastefully  it  was  ornamented,  and  with  what  care 
the  tiny  lace  collar  and  cuffs  were  suited  to  the 
rest  of  her  attire.  What  a contrast  she  pre- 
sented to  Lydia  and  myself  as  she  6at  between 
us  at  the  tea-table ! Her  hair  smooth  and  silky, 
while  ours  hung  in  disheveled  curls  about  our 
faces ; her  hands  fair  and  delicate,  and  covered 
with  rings,  while  ours  were  red  and  rough  as  a 
housemaid’s.  The  thought  passed  across  my 
mind  that  the  contrast  was  perhaps  not  wholly 
favorable  to  us ; but  I would  never  have  dared 
to  give  utterance  to  such  an  idea. 

The  conversation  was  neither  very  general 
nor  very  lively,  until  my  father  appeared,  and 
then  it  was  entirely  confined  to  him  and  Miss 
Ponsonby.  They  talked  of  London,  the  thea- 
tres, the  exhibitions — of  places  and  of  people  we 
knew  nothing  about ; and  we  felt  all  the  spite 
of  the  uninitiated  toward  the  more  privileged, 
accordingly.  When  tea  was  over,  and  my  fa- 
ther, after  his  usual  custom,  had  departed  to  his 
study  to  smoke  and  read  the  paper,  we  all  gath- 
ered together  round  one  window,  leaving  our 
visitor  sitting  in  solitaiy  state  at  the  table. 

She,  however,  soon  accommodated  herself  to 
her  position ; fetched  a book  from  a side-table, 
and  immediately,  to  all  appearance,  wras  lost  in 
study.  We  cast  furtive  and  unkindly  glances 
at  her,  and  communicated  our  dislike  to  one 
another  under  our  breath.  Thus  things  lasted 
till  candles  came  in  ; and  then  Arthur  mag- 
nanimously set  an  example  of  attention  to  our 
guest,  by  asking  her  if  she  played  and  sang? 
She  answered  yes,  smilingly ; and  willingly  con- 
sented to  let  us  hear  her.  So  she  rose,  and 
went  to  the  pir.  o,  and  played  a number  of  brill- 
iant things,  which  we  did  not  understand,  and 
therefore  did  not  like ; and  then  6he  sang  one 
or  two  Italian  songs,  which  made  a similar  im- 
pression on  our  untutored  minds.  Lydia  and  I 
were  resolute  in  refusing  to  play  after  our  ac- 
complished cousin ; we  sat  in  grim  silence,  do- 
ing nothing,  but  looking  very  cross,  which  we 
felt,  for  it  was  our  habit  to  dance  among  our- 
selves  in  the  evening,  and  we  were  all  wrath 
with  the  intruder,  who  hindered  us  from  our 
customary  enjoyments.  Arthur  alone  made  any 
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effort  to  amuse  Miss  Ponsonby ; he  proposed  a 
game  at  chess,  and  they  played  till  supper-time, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  play  made  great  prog- 
ress in  acquaintance. 

After  the  young  lady  had  retired  for  the 
night,  we  all  gathered  round  Arthur  to  know 
what  he  thought  of  her. 

“ Oh !”  said  he,  yawning,  “ she  is  a very  fine 
girl,  and  talks  well.  Rather  too  stylish  for  us 
quiet  folks,  perhaps ; but  still — ” 

“I  wonder  how  long  she  is  arranging  her 
dress  of  a morning?”  speculated  Lydia,  “ and 
setting  her  chains  and  bracelets.  Why,  it  must 
occupy  half  the  night  to  take  them  off.  And 
what  with  brushing  her  hair — oh  dear!” 

“ Lydia  doesn’t  consider  smooth  hair  compat- 
ible with  any  womanly  virtues,”  laughed  Ar- 
thur ; “ and  she  repudiates  brushes  and  combs.” 

“ Oh,  I hate  vanity !”  cried  she  abruptly,  but 
coloring  too. 

And  I noticed  thenceforward  a gradual  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  Lydia’s  abund- 
ant brown  tresses.  Possibly  the  example  of 
our  elegant  cousin  effected  some  good  in  both 
9 of  us.  We  could  not  but  catch  some  infection 
of  her  neatness  and  care  in  dress ; moreover, 
we  were  all  obliged  to  own  she  was  not  ill- 
natured,  and  was  ever  willing  to  assilt  us  with 
her  advice,  or  even  her  helping  hands,  in  any 
matter  of  costume.  This  ready  kindness  was 
also  evinced  in  other  ways.  Miss  Ponsonby 
was  always  pleased  to  play  or  sing,  to  teach  us 
stitches  in  embroidery,  new  waltzes  on  the  pi- 
ano, or  new  mysteries  in  crochet.  As  for  her 
“choice  language,”  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  accidental,  and  not  a matter  of  habit  with 
her.  We  were  obliged  privately  to  acknowl- 
edge that  her  fine  ladyism  after  all,  resolved 
into  always  having  clean  hands  and  face,  smooth 
hair,  tasteful  dress,  and  quiet  manners. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  concessions, 
we  did  not  “ get  on  together”  very  rapidly.  We 
still  furtively  quizzed  her  fashionable  dresses, 
andj^ntle,  refined  manners.  We  still  thought 
her  good  for  nothing  but  to  sit  still  and  look 
pretty,  and  do  fancy  work.  Except  Arthur, 
who  with  his  usual  gentlemanlike  feeling  paid 
her  the  more  attention  because  we  were  inclined 
to  neglect  her — except  Arthur,  we  all  eschewed 
her  society  whenever  we  decently  could,  and 
still  looked  upon  her  presence  among  us  as  the 
“ bore,”  the  tiresome,  disagreeable  necessity  we 
had  originally  considered  it. 

So  two  or  three  weeks  passed,  and  I think  it 
occurred  to  none  of  us  that  our  omisin  Caroline 
might  have  feelings  below  the  surface  of  her 
quiet,  pleasant  bearing,  and  that  there  might  be 
more  in  her  than  we  saw,  or  chose  to  see.  I 
believe  I was  the  first,  not  to  make  the  discovery 
(I  was  too  obtuse  in  those  days  ever  to  be  in 
danger  of  such  a thing),  but  to  have  the  fact 
forced  on  me.  One  evening,  tea  waited ; my 
father  was  in  a hurry,  and  Miss  Ponsonby  had 
not  responded  to  the  summons.  I was  dis- 
patched to  her  room,  which,  with  my  usual 
gauche  precipitance,  I entered,  without  any  warn- 


ing given,  or  permission  asked.  To  my  dismay, 
my  cousin  was  sitting  by  the  window,  crying. 
She  looked  up  at  the  noise  of  my  sudden  ap- 
proach, and  my  loud  announcement  of  “ Tea  1” 
and  colored  deeply,  more  with  indignation  than 
shame,  I think.  I had  the  grace  to  mutter  some 
apology,  and  the  feeling,  too,  to  wish  to  know 
what  grieved  her. 

“ Is  any  thing  the  matter,  cousin  ?”  said  I, 
timidly. 

“Pray  take  no  notice,”  she  replied,  hastily 
rising,  and  beginning  to  arrange  her  hair.  “I 
am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting — I did  not 
hear  the  bell.  I will  be  down  stairs  imme- 
diately.” 

And,  simply  by  looking  at  me,  she  forced  me 
from  the  room.  When  she  appeared  in  the 
parlor,  she  seemed  much  as  usual,  though  I was 
able  to  detect  the  red  mark  round  her  eyes,  and 
the  nervous  flutter  of  her  fingers — those  white, 
ringed  fingers  we  had  so  often  laughed  at,  Lydia 
and  I. 

I felt  sorry  for  her,  and  ashamed  of  myself, 
that,  by  my  own  behavior,  I had  placed  such  a 
barrier  of  indifferenco  between  us — that  now, 
when  all  my  romance  was  interested,  my  better 
feelings  aroused,  and  I really  desired  to  draw 
near  to  her,  I was  unable  to  do  so. 

That  evening,  after  tea,  we  three  girls  and 
Arthur  went  for  a walk  through  the  woods  to 
St.  Ann's  Pool — that  great  piece  of  water  where- 
on our  boating  in  summer  and  our  skating  in 
winter  depended.  I remember,  as  Lydia  and  I 
walked  behind  Miss  Ponsonby  and  Arthur,  my 
sister’s  allusions,  in  the  usual  scornful  style,  to 
our  visitor’s  silk  dress,  pretty  mantle,  and  deli- 
cate bonnet,  did  not  chime  with  my  mood  so 
harmoniously  as  usual.  I was  glad  to  remem- 
ber this  fact  afterward.  When  we  came  to  the 
“Pool,”  which  was  really  a lake,  as  deep  and 
as  broad  as  most  lakes,  wo  two  girls,  of  course, 
wanted  a row.  There  were  two  boats  always 
there,  and  we  had  soon  unlocked  the  boat-house, 
and  unmoored  one  of  the  little  “ tubs,”  as  Ar- 
thur called  them.  I don’t  know  why  Arthur 
took  it  into  his  head  to  go  off  with  one  boat, 
while  we  stood  on  the  bank  watching  him. 
Some  freak  of  vanity,  I have  since  thought, 
made  him  eager  to  show  off  his  real  skill  and 
united  grace  and  strength  in  rowing,  or  our 
cousin  to  see  more  advantageously  than  she 
would  have  done  when  in  the  boat.  And  we 
looked  on,  while  he  rapidly  skimmed  across  to 
the  opposite  bank,  and  then  came  back.  But, 
half  way,  something  seemed  wrong;  he  drew 
up  his  oars — shouted  to  us — 

“ Bring  the  other  boat ! there’s  a leak  in  this, 
ahd  she’s  scuttling ! Make  haste  1” 

The  other  boat ! In  our  observance  of  him 
we  had  forgotten  the  other  boat,  which,  released 
from  its  fastening,  was  quietly  floating  away, 
and  was  already  far  beyond  our  reach.  Lydia 
and  I shrieked,  dismally, 

“It’s  gone- — it’s  gone!  He’ll  be  drowned! 
He  can’t  swim !” 

Where  was  Miss  Ponsonby?  She  had  sprung 
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from  the  raised  platform  of  the  boat-house,  and 
was  making  her  way  along  the  muddy  bank,  by 
which  the  escaped  boat  was  quietly  gliding.  On 
she  went,  and  now,  being  abreast  of  the  boat,  she 
waded  into  the  water — regardless,  oh ! shriek- 
ing, helpless  Lydia!  of  that  pretty  dress  and 
mantle ! — up  to  her  waist,  caught  hold,  climbed 
in,  and  had  the  oars  in  the  water  sooner  than  I 
can  relate  it  all. 

“Hold  up!”  she  cried,  then,  to  Arthur,  in 
the  treacherous,  fast-sinking  “tub.”  We  hard- 
ly breathed,  I think,  till  he  had  hold  of  the  oar. 
she  held  out  to  him— and  was  safe.  Then  we 
sat  down  and  cried. 

As  for  Arthur  and  Caroline,  when  I looked 
up  they  were  standing  close  by — Arthur  sup- 
porting her,  for  she  had  hurt  herself  in  the  ad- 
venture, and  was  now  as  pale  as  if  she  were 
going  to  faint. 

44 Can’t  you  give  any  help,  girls?”  cried  Ar- 
thur, almost  angrily.  “You  see — you  see — 
good  Heavens!  she  is  injured — she  is  terribly 
injured — ” 

“ No,  no,  no,  no !”  was  all  she  could  say,  in  a 
faint  voice.  Then  we  saw  her  arm  was  bleed- 
ing from  a great  cut.  In  the  midst  of  my  fright 
I was  amazed  to  see  the  passionate  way  in  which 
Arthur  pressed  his  lips  to  the  wound,  saying, 
in  a low,  fervent  voice, 

“For  me — for  me ! I. think  I never  prized 
my  life  before,  Caroline !” 

Yes,  I heard — and  so  did  she.  The  color 
came  into  her  face  again,  and  she  disengaged 
herself  from  all  our  supporting  arms,  declaring 
she  was  quite  well — quite  ready  to  walk  home. 

I hardly  know  how  wc  walked  home.  Lydia 
was  crying  half  the  time,  being  thoroughly  sub- 
dued by  fright  and  agitation.  As  for  me,  I 
looked  at  my  cousin,  who,  leaning  on  Arthur’s 
arm,  walked  feebly  in  her  ruined  silk  dress,  from 
which  we  had  wrung  the  water  as  well  as  we 
could.  And  I sighed  with  a new  consciousness 
as,  ever  and  anon,  I caught  some  words  in  Ar- 
thur’s passionate  voice,  and  then  Caroline’s  low, 
sweet  tones  in  reply. 

It  was  my  first  glimpse  into  the  Enchanted 
Land.  New  and  mysterious  as  it  all  wak  to  me, 
I intuitively  comprehended,  and  I moralized 
within  myself,  somewhat  after  this  fashion : 

“ Well,  only  to  think ! I’ll  never  judge  from 
appearances  again.  Who  would  have  supposed 
that  our  fine-lady  cousin  would  turn  out  a hero- 
ine after  all,  just  like  a girl  in  a book?  and  that 
Arthur  would  fall  in  love  with  her?  and  that 
she  would  be  our  sister  at  last?” 

Any  other  catastrophe  never  struck  me  as  be- 
ing within  the  nature  of  things.  Even  when, 
on  arriving  at  home,  Caroline  escaped  at  once 
to  her  own  room,  and  Arthur  strode  off  into  the 
shrubbery,  dark  as  it  was,  6till  I was  not  unde- 
ceived. I was  rather  surprised  when  my  offer 
to  assist  Miss  Ponsonby  in  changing  her  wet 
garments  was  refused  in  a subdued  and  tearful 
voice.  But  1 thought,  people  have  different 
ways  of  taking  things.  I dare  say  she  is  veiy 
happy,  though  she  is  crying  about  it. 


But  I was  roughly  aroused  to  the  real  6t&te 
of  affairs.  Arthur  reappeared,  and  called  me 
to  join  him  in  his  evening  ramble.  Glad  enough 
I was  to  do  it,  though  I could  hardly  keep  up 
with  his  impetuous  steps.  He  plunged  in  me- 
dia* re* , and  undeceived  me  at  once. 

“ Lizzy,  it’s  all  over ; she’s  refused  me.  Fm 
miserable  for  life.  But  no  matter ; she  mustn’t 
suffer,  she  mustn’t  be  distressed ; she’s  an  angel, 
Lizzy !” 

“No,  not  if  she  makes  you  miserable,”  said 
I,  promptly,  and  bitterly,  and  decisively. 

4 4 Pshaw ! it  isn’t  her  fault,  she  never  encour- 
aged or  thought  of  such  a thing.  I know  that ; 
I know  I’m  a fool  ever  to  have  allowed  myself 
to  think  of  her ; but — but  for  all  that  I shall 
love  her  fis  long  as  I live.” 

4 4 Of  course  you  will,”  I rejoined,  in  eager 
faith,  44  and  it  is  very  hard  that  she — Oh,  Ar- 
thur! after  all,  how  I wish  she  had  never  come 
to  Abbott’s  Grange!” 

44  No,  I shall  never  wish  that,”  said  he,  after 
a few  minutes’  pause ; and  even  now,  looking 
back  over  all  the  intervening  years,  I can  recall 
the  manly  uplift  look  of  my  brother’s  face  as  he 
said  so.  44 1 am  the  better  for  having  known 
her.  I would  live  the  last  three  weeks  again, 
gladly;  I even  to  paying  their  price,  as  I do 
now.” 

We  were  both  silent  for  a little  while  after 
this;  then  he  resumed,  hurriedly — 

44  All  this  while  I am  forgetting  what  I called 
you  for,  Lizzy.  You  must  contrive  to  keep  a 
great  deal  with  her,  so  that  my  absence  may  be 
unnoticed.  No  one  but  us  three  need  ever 
know — and  she  is  so  sensitive.  In  another  week 
I shall  bo  going  back  to  college,  and  then  it  will 
bo  all  right.” 

He  saicjptho  cheerful  words  very  drearily, 
though  I burst  out,  impetuously. 

“ Arthur,  she  can’t  help  liking  you.  Perhaps 
some  day — ah,  don’t  give  it  up  ; don’t  go  and 
be  hopeless  about  it.” 

44  No,  my  dear  ffttle  sister,  it’s  no  use.  t She 
loves  another  man,  and  has  been  engaged  to 
him  for  seven  years.” 

Seven  years ! I was  aghast.  I could  not  help 
remembering  that  seven  years  ago,  Arthur,  a 
little  fellow  in  a cap  and  jacket,  was  playing  leap- 
frog and  marbles  with  all  a schoolboy’s  gusto. 
However  I said  nothing ; for  evidently  the  recol- 
lection had  no  place  in  Arthur’s  thoughts.  He 
went  on : 

44  He  has  been  abroad  a long  time.  She  ex- 
pects him  back  shortly  ; then  they  will  be  mar- 
ried. She  told  me  : site  said  I had  a right  to 
know.  She  behaved  beautifully;  she  is  eveiy 
thing  that  is  most  pure,  most  gentle,  most  an- 
gelic. In  spite  of  all  my  wretchedness,  1 know 
that.” 

So  he  went  on,  till  we  were  summoned  in- 
doors. Poor  Arthur ! he  was  thoroughly  eara- 
| est  and  thoroughly  generous  in  his  love  for 
Caroline  Ponsonby.  If  the  misery  he  so  freely 
spoke  of  were  less  than  absolutely  real,  and 
rather  a luxurious  novelty  than  any  thing  else, 
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I did  not  detect  it  then,  and  I was  not  quite 
able  to  forgive  our  cousin  for  having  caused  it. 

My  father  met  us  as  we  entered  the  house. 
He  had  a letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out 
to  me. 

44  It’s  for  your  cousin,’’  he  said.  44  Take  it  to 
her.  She  is  not  well,  I hear ; but  I’m  mistaken 
if  thi9  doesn’t  prove  a panacea  even  for  being 
half-drowned.  Your  hair-brained  scapegraces  1” 

He  shook  his  head  at  us,  but  with  his  mer- 
riest smile.  I ran  up  stairs  with  the  letter. 

Caroline  looked  miserable  enough,  even  my 
sisterly  jealously  was  compelled  to  own.  But  my 
father  was  right.  At  sight  of  the  letter  her  face 
brightened,  and  when  she  had  read  two  or  three 
lines,  she  fairly  burst  into  tears  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  wonderful  missive. 

44  He  is  in  England  ; he  will  be  here  to-mor- 
row,” she  said,  in  the  tirst  impulse  of  her  re- 
lieved heart.  I suppose  I looked  grim,  for,  aft- 
er a little  while,  she  drew  me  toward  her,  tak- 
ing fast  hold  of  my  hands,  and  looking  straight 
into  my  face. 

“Don’t  be  unjust,”  she  said,  with  resolved 
frankness  ; 44  and  don’t  >draw  back  and  keep 
aloof  from  me  as  you  have  done.  Partly  it  was 
my  fault,  doubtless ; but  remember,  cousin,  you 
were  at  home,  and  I was  among  strangers  ; and 
though  I yearned  to  give  you  my  confidence,  I 
could  not  force  it  on  you.  My  uncle  knew.  I 
wish  he  had  told  you.” 

She  stopped,  pained  by  my  apparently  un- 
sympathizing silence  I suppose. 

44  Arthur  will — Arthur  won’t — Arthur  is  too 
brave,  ” said  I,  incoherently. 

44  Arthur  being  ten  years  younger  than  I am,” 
she  remarked,  gently,  44  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to — forget  all  that  had  best  be  forgotten. 
Yet  for  his  generous  kindness,  hit  friendfiness 
to  me  when  friendliness  was  so  needed,  I shall 
always  be  grateful,  and  always  grieve  that  it 
cost  him  eveit  a passing  sorrow.” 

44  A passing  sorrow  !”  repeated  I,  indignant 
again  on  the  other  side. 

However,  since  then  I have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  I was  mistaken  in  more  things 
than  one  concerning  our  cousin  from  town. 
Even  so  early  as  next  morning,  when  there 
dashed  up  a post-chaise  to  Abbott’s  Grange,  and 
there  entered  a brown-bearded,  brown-complex- 
ioned  man,  who  looked  to  me  quite  as  old  as 
my  father,  and  who,  it  seemed,  was  that 44  other 
man”  of  whom  Arthur  had  spoken  to  me.  Even 
then  I began  to  allow  that  perhaps  there  were 
incongruities  in  my  brother’s  first  love  that 
might  prove  fatal  to  eternal  constancy,  and  per- 
petual misery  thereanent,  humiliating  as  was 
the  conclusion. 

Yes,  and  now,  when  the  annual  family  gather- 
ing is  held  at  Abbott’s  Grange,  and  happy  Caro- 
line, with  her  husband  and  children,  sits  talking 
with  her  old  friend  my  brother  Arthur,  also 
happy  with  his  wife  and  bairns  (he  married,  I 
think,  his  fifth  love) ; and  when  I remember 
how  true  and  energetic  her  friendship  has  always 
been ; how  many  times  it  has  helped  him,  as  it 
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has  cheered  and  comforted  us  all — I am  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  first  impressions  are 
not  infallible  even  at  sixteen,  and  that  early 
youth,  with  all  its  enthusiasm  and  generosity, 
is  too  apt  sometimes  to  blend  a good  deal  of  in- 
justice. 


A SUMMER  IDYL. 

IT  was  a moonlit  summer  night; 

The  heavens  were  drenched  with  silver  rain : 
And  frowning  rose  Katahdin’s  height 
Above  the  murmuring  ivoods  of  Maine. 

Close  by  our  resting-place,  a stream 
That  seemed  to  long  to  kiss  our  feet 
Sang,  as  it  went,  some  faery  theme — 
Musical,  low,  and  incomplete. 

The  world  was  hushed,  but  nothing  slept. 

The  cricket  shrilled  amid  the  sheaves, 

And  through  the  mighty  woods  there  crept 
The  mystic  utterances  of  leaves. 

Never  had  moon-beams  shone  so  bright ; 

Never  had  earth  seemed  half  so  fair! 

I loved  the  stream,  the  trees,  the  night, 

The  wondrous  azure  of  the  air! 

And  through  my  very  finger-tips 
I felt  the  full  enjoyment  thrill ; 

I wished  that  I could  with  my  lips 

Kiss  the  sweet  moon  that  crowned  the  hill ! 

Ah!  why?  Another  moon  I knew, 

Less  luminous,  but  all  as  fair, 

Above  my  shoulder  shining,  through 
A wondrous  haze  of  golden  hair. 

Shining  as  once  Diana  shone 

Upon  the  boy  through  Ida’s  grove; 

Her  stooping  face,  no  longer  wan, 

Flushed  in  the  harvest-time  of  love. 

So,  not  for  me  that  orb  serene, 

That  grandly  crowned  the  mountain  crest; 
And  turning  to  my  proper  queen 
I drew  her  down  upon  my  breast. 

44 Oh!  Amy,”  said  I,  44 shine  on  me 
Through  all  my  life  as  that  moon  shines. 
Shedding  o’er  each  asperity 

The  light  that  softens  and  refines; 

44  So  mildly,  that  my  eyes  can  rest 
Untiring  on  your  gentle  face, 

Yet  not  so  distant,  but  my  breast 
May  be  your  sweetest  resting-place. 

44  Bestow  that  sweet  attractive  spell 
That  draws  the  sea  toward  the  skies, 

And  let  my  tide  of  being  swell 
Beneath  the  lustre  of  your  eyes. 

4 4 And  if  some  sullen  cloud  should  sail 
’Twixt  you  and  me  in  social  space, 

Why  when  ’tis  passed  I will  inhale 
A sweeter  influence  from  your  face. 

44 Bo  changeful,  too,  like  that  sweet  moon! 

Change  is  the  law  of  earthly  life, 

And  Nature  hums  the  varying  tune 
Of  weal  and  woe,  of  peace  and  strife.” 
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She  ruffled  all  her  yellow  hair, 

But  answering  not  a single  word, 

Veiled  in  the  dusky  twilight  air, 

She  nestled  to  me  like  a bird. 

And  in  the  vague  electric  spark, 

Felt  only  when  cheek  touches  cheek, 

I knew  through  all  the  shadows  dark 
The  promise  that  she  did  not  speak. 

Oh  blessed  moonlit  summer  night! 

When  earth  seemed  drenched  with  silver  rain, 
And  frowning  rose  Katahdin’s  height 
Above  the  murmuring  woods  of  Maine ! 


THE  HOLBROOK  HOUSE.  ! 

ONE  of  the  most  picturesque  habitations  in 
our  neighborhood  is  the  Holbrook  House — 
an  old-fashioned  white  structure,  of  moderate 
dimensions  originally,  but  eked  out  piecemeal, 
nntil  it  occupies  twice  its  former  space.  A rich 
growth  of  climbers,  an  arabesque  of  woodbine, 
English  ivy,  and  jasmine,  quite  enveloping  the 
pillars  of  the  rustic  porch,  and  stretching  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  steep  roof,  frames  with  foli- 
age the  antique  dormer-windows.  The  sloping 
lawn  in  front  is  green  as  emerald,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  gravel  walk  stands  a rank  of  superb 
old  chestnut-trees.  With  a somewhat  abrupt 
ascent  from  the  rear  of  the  premises  rises  Beech 
Hill,  covered  half-way  up  with  a wood  of  hem- 
locks, firs,  and  the  black  birch,  with  its  dark, 
glossy  rind  and  graceful,  pendent  branches. 
Beneath  these  trees,  some  of  which  were  stand- 
ing when  the  first  dwelling  of  the  white  man 
was  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ashuelot  Riv- 
er, the  soil  is  covered  with  a mosaic  of  mosses, 
ivy,  ground-pine,  wood-violets,  and  the  par- 
tridge vine,  with  its  dark,  shining  leaves,  and 
berries  of  vivid  scarlet.  The  spicy  winter-green, 
too,  grows  there  in  profusion ; and  in  its  sea- 
son, that  loveliest  of  northern  wild  flowers,  the 
trailing  arbutus,  enriches  the  air  with  its  pecu- 
liar, exquisite  odor — thus  revealing  its  presence 
before  the  eye  discovers  its  lurking-place.  It 
is  worth  seeking ; what  a delicate  flush  it  wears 
when  at  length  you  have  found  it ! how  pretti- 
ly its  broad,  glassy  leaves,  spotted  with  brown, 
set  off  the  faint  pink  petals ! I do  not  know 
another  flower  “with  look  so  like  a smile.” 
Just  above  the  wood  a spring  of  clear  water 
issues  from  some  mossy  rocks,  and  singing  to 
itself  all  summer  long  in  a low,  pleasant  voice, 
threads  downward  its  silver  way  till  it  reaches 
the  Ashuelot,  into  whose  waters  it  leaps  eager- 
ly, as  glad  to  merge  its  sparkling  life  in  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  the  broader  stream. 

For  a long  time  the  Holbrook  House  stood 
vacant.  Its  proprietor — the  sole  survivor  of 
his  branch  of  the  family,  and  a sea-farer  from 
boyhood — was  an  officer  in  our  navy.  There 
were  occasional  rumors  of  his  return,  but  he 
never  came.  It  was  understood  at  length  that 
the  house  was  for  sale  or  to  be  let. 

One  summer,  half  a score  years  ago,  a stran- 
ger lady  traveling  with  her  two  children — a 
drooping  boy  of  twelve  and  a girl  some  years 


younger— stopped  ip  our  village  for  a few  days 
to  recruit  the  wearied  boy.  Influenced  by  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  place,  the  healthfulness  of 
the  air,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  children,  es- 
pecially of  the  sickly  one,  who  was  heartily 
tired  of  wandering,  she  became  the  occupant 
of  the  Holbrook  place.  For  the  poor  child  it 
was  time  to  rest.  Traveling  had  only  quick- 
ened the  malady  which  his  mother,  with  slow 
and  reluctant  conviction,  at  length  perceived 
to  be  incurable.  His  disease  was  consump- 
tion ; and  in  him  it  assumed  its  least  formida- 
ble type — a slow  fever,  which  gave  a glow  to 
his  cheek,  intense  brilliancy  to  his  dark  blue 
eyes,  and  an  ethereal  beauty  to  his  w-hole  as- 
pect. He  lingered  through  the  ensuing  winter; 
but  when  the  spring  suns  had  melted  the  snow- 
wreaths  from  the  hillside,  he  too  had  passed 
away.  I remember  well  the  bright,  soft  April 
day  when  he  was  laid  in  the  village  grave-yard. 
I remember  his  bright  brown  hair,  the  long 
lashes  that  lay  on  his  fair  cheek,  and  the  pleas- 
ant smile  on  his  lips.  A simple  grave-stone, 
with  the  inscription,  “William  Lyndhurst, 
Blantyre,  Scotland,*  marked  his  resting-place. 

I was  passing  the  grave-yard  one  afternoon 
in  summer,  and  I paused  to  look  at  the  white, 
gleaming  stones  and  the  waving  grass,  over 
which  floated  shadows  from  the  moving  boughs 
above,  and  I heard  a child's  voice  singing.  It 
was  Rose  Lyndhurst,  who  sate  by  her  brother’s 
grave,  one  little  arm  thrown  across  the  head- 
stone, and  who  sang  in  a low,  sweet  tone.  I 
waited  till  she  had  done,  and  then  joined  her. 

“What  is  that  yon  were  singing,  Rose?”  I 
said. 

“ Just  a hymn  to  Willie,”  she  replied ; “one 
that  he  always  liked.” 

And  she  told  me  of  her  home  in  the  Old 
World  beyond  the  sea ; of  her  father,  his  failing 
health,  and  then,  in  the  hope  that  a change  of 
climate  might  restore  him,  of  their  determina- 
tion to  come  to  America ; of  his  death  on  the 
passage,  and  the  burial  at  sea ; of  Willie's  wild 
sorrow  for  his  father,  which  yielded  to  no  sooth- 
ing until  there  came  the  certainty  of  a speedy 
reunion.  I,  too,  had  a brother  and  a little  sis- 
ter in  the  grave-yard ; and  we  children  lingered 
there,  talking  of  the  past,  and  of  the  pleasant 
time  there  would  be  when  we  should  meet  our 
friends  again,  till  we  knew  by  the  long  shadows 
that  evening  was  near,  and  we  must  go  home. 

From  that  time  Rose  and  I were  friends;  we 
were  mutually  delighted  when  our  parents  en- 
couraged our  intimacy,  and  we  cheerfully  ac- 
complished our  allotted  tasks  with  the  pleasant 
incentive  of  a walk  together,  a day  in  the  woods, 
or  even  a quiet  afternoon  within  doors. 

Year  after  year  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  continued  to 
reside  among  us ; with  no  fixed  purpose,  I sup- 
pose, of  a permanent  residence;  but  she  saw 
her  remaining  child  happy  and  buoyant,  be- 
coming every  year  firmer  in  health,  and  so,  at 
length,  they  came  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  us. 

There  was  no  need  to  send  the  child  away  to 
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school.  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  was  a lady  of  rare  en- 
dowments, and  would  not  willingly  have  relin- 
quished her  daughter's  education  to  others. 
After  a while  it  was  settled  that  I should  share 
Rose's  studies  under  her  mother's  oversight; 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst  overcoming  my  own  mother’s 
reluctance  to  receive  so  great  a favor,  by  con- 
vincing her  that  the  benefit  to  Rose  of  a com- 
panion in  her  lessons  quite  equaled  any  advant- 
age which  I could  receive  from  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Thus  we  lived  almost  constantly  together. 
Between  our  two  houses  were  only  the  gardens 
of  each,  and  of  these  a gate  opened  from  one 
into  the  other.  Even  my  mother,  who  rarely 
walked,  because  she  was  too  ill,  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  go  with  my  father,  or  with  my  broth- 
er Rolfe,  when  he  was  at  home,  through  the 
garden  walk  to  Mrs.  Lyndhurst’s. 

For  Rolfe  used  to  come  home  from  Cam- 
bridge in  the  vacations.  What  pride  I had  in 
him!  and  so,  1 know,  had  our  mother.  He 
was  so  fine-looking,  so  manly,  so  courteous  to 
every  one,  especially  toward  those  who  would 
most  like  it — old,  poor  pedple.  When  at  last 
he  went  away  for  years,  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany — for  he 
had  high  thoughts  of  a physician's  duties — I do 
not  believe  there  was  one  of  them  who  did  not 
miss  him.  This  departure  of  his  was  my  first 
great  grief.  A great  grief  it  was  to  us  alL  I 
heard  my  father  telling  my  mother,  to  comfort 
her,  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  rely  on  tjic 
uprightness  of  a human  being,  young  though 
Rolfe  was,  he  could  trust  in  him. 

Rose  was  to  me  like  a sister.  I had  great 
delight  in  her  uncommon  beauty.  To  look  at 
her  was  like  listening  to  sweet  music,  or  seeing 
a rare  picture,  or,  better  still,  an  exquisite 
flower.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  bluest,  but  very 
dark ; with  lashes,  brows,  and  hair  quite  black. 
And  such  a wealth  of  hair ! She  was  a little 
pale  when  silent,  but  speaking  sent  to  her  cheek 
a lovely,  changing  color ; and  to  do  her  justice, 
she  spoke  a great  deal,  and  in  a voice  singular- 
ly rich  and  clear ; nothing  could  be  sweeter, 
except  her  singing.  She  knew  more  old  bal- 
lads than  I had  believed  in  existence  ; and  to 
sing  was  as  natural  to  her  as  to  breathe.  Alone 
at  her  needle-work,  in  her  light  tasks  about  the 
house  or  in  the  garden,  away  in  the  fields  or 
woods,  she  sang  in  tones  glad  sometimes,  sor- 
rowful sometimes,  but  always  sweet. 

But  a shadow  crept  slowly  over  that  pleasant 
home.  It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Lyndhurst 
was  no  longer  so  well  as  she  had  been.  Her 
place  in  church  was  often  vacant.  She  grew 
paler;  her  strength  diminished;  herself,  she 
felt  that  life  was  waning  away  from  her.  Dr. 
Warburton,  the  village  physician,  was  sum- 
moned. Equally  far-sighted  and  skillful,  he 
perceived  at  once  that  she  did  not  need  to  be 
made  aware  of  her  condition,  nor  to  be  deluded 
with  the  hope  of  recovery. 

A few  months  more,  and  then  she  died.  It 
vna  a calm,  summer  evening;  birds  were  sing- 
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ing  in  the  larch-tree  that  shaded  the  west  win- 
dow, and  through  the  branches  came  red  gleams 
from  the  sunset.  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  had  seemed 
stronger  than  usual  that  day;  and  with  her 
chair  drawn  close  to  the  window,  looked  ont  on 
the  beautiful  evening.  The  granite  peak  of 
Monadnoc  was  all  aglow  with  the  lovely  crim- 
son splendor ; the  boles  of  the  forest  trees  up 
the  hillside  were  transmuted  into  shafts  of 
flame ; all  the  air  was  full  of  soft  purple  light. 
Rose  knelt  by  her  mother,  and  looked  out  too. 
They  both  thought  alike  of  the  time  when  the 
eyes  of  one  would  see  beauty  fairer  than  this. 

“Rose,"  said  her  mother,  “you  have  been 
always  a blessing  to  me,  from  the  time  when 
first  I looked  on  your  sweet  baby  face  in  our 
far-off  home  in  Scotland,  till  now  that  you  are 
grown  so  like  your  father — so  like  him,  dear.” 
She  laid  her  wasted  hand  on  Rose's  head.  “I 
bless  you,  darling,  again  and  again — in  God’s 
name  I bless  you.”  They  were  the  last  words 
she  ever  spoke. 

Rose  came  to  ns.  She  never  turned  from 
consolation ; the  weary  dread  that  comes  over 
some  of  us  when  our  friends  die  never  visited 
her.  Hot  a shadow  of  doubt  dimmed  her  serene 
faith  that  they  whom  she  loved  were  “ not  lost, 
but  gone  before.” 

My  father  and  mother  grew  to  love  Rose  as 
if  she  had  been  their  own  child.  It  must  have 
been  a hard  heart  that  did  not  love  her — so 
gentle  she  was  always,  so  thoughtful  fbr  others, 
so  unmindful  of  herself.  The  years  that  she 
had  lived  with  us  are  among  the  happiest  of 
my  happy  life.  Frequent  letters  came  from 
Rolfe  ; he  was  well,  hard  at  work,  and  full  of 
eager,  cheerful  courage. 

Dr.  Warburton  was  a friend  of  my  father’s 
from  old  college  times.  He  rode  over  every 
Sunday  to  breakfast  with  us,  for  he  said  there 
was  no  coffee,  far  or  near — no  bread  and  butter 
— no  cream — no  eggs — like  those  which  Martha 
Brent,  our  trusty  handmaiden,  set  before  him. 
Partly,  I think,  he  came  to  see,  in  a quiet  way, 
how  my  mother  was  doing,  and  partly  because 
he  loved  to  come  and  we  loved  to  see  him. 

One  day  he  announced  that  he  found  him* 
self  growing  old — absolutely  decrepit — $nd  in 
urgent  need  of  a partner. 

“ Did  he  want  a lady,”  we  inquired,  “ or  a 
gentleman  ?” 

Oh,  a lady,  if  he  might  have  had  one  of  us, 
but,  in  despair  of  that,  it  was  a gentleman 
whom  he  had  fixed  upon,  and  with  whom  he 
had  made  arrangements.  He  did  not  wish  us 
to  tantalize  him  with  offers,  now  that  it  was  too 
late.  But  as  to  this  gentleman  whom  he  ex- 
pected, it  was  one  in  whom  he  had  entire  con- 
fidence—who  was  sensible,  skillful  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  good-looking,  too— who  had  stud- 
ied in  Cambridge,  and  then  gone  abroad  to  learn 
more — who,  indeed,  was  abroad  now,  but  com- 
ing home  soon — here  I began  to  watch  him — 
whom  be  had  known  from  childhood,  and  could 
answer  for. 

“ Was  it  Rolfe  ?”  I asked  that. 
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“ And  why  Rolfe,  Miss  Olive  ? Is  no  other 
young  man  sensible  or  good-looking  ?” 

Many  a time  I had  thought  of  this  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable  things  in  the  world,  for  I 
knew  it  would  make  my  father  and  mother  so 
happy ; but  I scarcely  dared  hope  it,  and  now 
it  was  really  going  to  take  place ! 

There  was  a letter  from  Rolfe  $ he  would 
take  the  very  next  steamer  for  home.  How 
glad  we  all  were,  and  how  many  things  we  dis- 
covered that  must  inevitably  be  done  before  his 
arrival,  and  so  short  a time  in  which  to  accom- 
plish them  ! Rolfe’s  room  must  be  nicely  fitted 
up.  A new  matting  must  be  had  for  the  floor, 
and  new  book-shelves — Rose  and  I had  appro- 
priated the  old  ones;  my  mother’s  picture — 
Rose  was  doing  that — to  be  finished,  and  hung 
opposite  the  bed ; the  new  slippers  to  be  com- 
pleted. Hardly  ever  did  wc  work  so  busily  and 
so  cheerfully. 

Saturday  arrived ; that  afternoon  he  was  to 
come.  The  dear  mother — her  sweet,  pale  face 
a little  paler  than  usual — sate  in  her  arm-chair 
by  the  window,  and  without  her  needle-work 
for  once.  I always  secretly  thought  my  mother 
handsome,  and  so  must  any  one  have  thought 
that  day.  The  pretty  lace  shading  her  soft 
brown  hair  was  very  becoming.  . A tremulous, 
subdued  happiness  shone  from  her  clear  eyes, 
giving  them  the  look  that  never  grows  old.  My 
father  walked  up  and  down  from  the  gate  to 
the  door,  pausing  at  every  turn,  now  under  the 
©Id  elm  at  the  entrance,  and  now  by  the  lilacs 
at  the  window  where  6ate  my  mother.  There 
were  flowers  every  where — in  Rolfe’s  room,  in 
my  mother’s,  in  the  low  parlor,  where,  indeed, 
they  grew  in  at  the  windows;  even  in  the 
kitchen,  Martha  Brent  had  been  fain  to  group 
hollyhocks  and  great  red  roses,  in  default  of 
her  prime  favorites,  peonies  and  snow-balls, 
whose  day  for  the  nonce  was  over.  Ourselves, 
too,  were  in  gala-dress ; Rose  in  pure  white, 
with  coral  bands  around  her  throat  and  wrists, 
and  in  hex  beautiful,  shining  hair  some  red 
fuschias.  I thought  she  had  never  looked  so 
lovely.  Martha  Brent,  who  had  that  morning 
risen  .an  hour  earlier  than  usual  to  get  through 
with^the  Saturday"  baking  betimes,  wore  her 
newest  gingham  and  ample  black  silk  apron, 
and  fastened  her  collar  with  a stately  bow  of 
purple  ribbon. 

Restless  with  joyful  expectation,  I was  every 
where ; now  in  the  kitchen,  admiring  Martha’s 
snowy  loaves  and  airy  pastry ; now  in  the  gar- 
den, gathering  another  rose,  or  more  violets  and 
carnations — Rolfe  did  not  like  odorless  flowers ; 
now  in  his  room,  brushing  invisible  dust  from 
the  books.  How  golden  the  sunshine  was,  and 
how  soft  and  delicious  the  air,  and  how  full  of 
fragrance  ! And  then  came  one  of  those  fear- 
ful thoughts  which,  like  shadows,  haunt  great 
happiness — “ What  if  some  dreadful  thing  had 
happened,  and  he  should  never  come  ?”  But 
there  was  a sound  of  wheels,  they  stopped  at 
the  gate — no  more  doubts  or  fears,  Rolfe  was 
there ! 


“Changed!”  he  repeated;  he  should  never 
have  guessed  it  was  Rose  or  Olive — the  girls 
had  grown  so  much.  But  no  one  else  in  the 
dear  old  home  had  changed ; he  thanked  God 
for  that.  I saw  him  look  steadily  at  my  moth- 
er, and  she  met  his  look  with  one  as  earnest, 
and  then  both  smiled — such  a loving,  trusting 
smile.  I suppose  she  read  in  his  that  her 
son  was  not  changed,  and  he  knew  that  she 
read  it. 

Ours  was  a fervent  thanksgiving  that  night. 
Once  in  the  midst  of  it  I sobbed  outright,  but 
it  was  pure  happiness. 

And  the  next  day,  at  church,  it  may  have 
been  entirely  my  own  imagining,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  every  one  felt  glad  in  our  delight.  After 
service  there  was  a great  shaking  of  hands,  and 
deaf  old  Polly  Wheelock  answered  Rolfe’s  in- 
quiry about  her  health  with  “Yes,  Sir,  I sec 
that  you  are,  and  I venture  to  say  there’s  many 
a one  rejoiced  at  it;  myself,  I am,  indeed,  Sir.” 
And  well  she  might  be,  for  as  I have  said  be- 
fore, he  was  always  good  to  the  old  and  the 
poor. 

In  the  midst  of*all  our  comfort  something 
befell  which  caused  us  great  fear  of  losing  one 
very  dear  to  us.  An  elderly  gentleman  came 
to  our  house  one  morning,  announcing  himself 
as  Mr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  the 
cousin  of  our  Rose’s  mother.  He  had^come  to 
America  hoping  to  find  his  young  relative,  and 
to  take  her  home  with  him.  He  had,  he  said, 
a wife  and  children,  who  would  gladly  welcome 
her  as  daughter  and  sister.  Apparently  he  had 
no  doubt  that  she  would  willingly  go.  It  was 
his  present  plan,  he  said,  to  spend  a few  weeks 
in  traveling  through  the  States,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  should  hope  to  find  her  in  readiness  to 
accompany  him.  Friends  with  whom  he  was 
to  travel  waited  for  him  in  New  York,  so  that 
he  could  not  now  at  all  delay  his  journey. 
When  he  came  again  he  would  willingly  re- 
main longer.  Quite  needlessly,  almost  unkind- 
ly, I could  not  help  thinking,  he  gave  her  the 
very  item  of  information  which  had  been  most 
carefully  reserved  from  her ; namely,  that  the 
banking-house  of  Brotherson  & Welles,  of  Mon- 
treal, in  which  was  invested  Rose’s  little  for- 
tune, had  totally  failed.  This  had  occurred 
soon  after  Mrs.  Lyndhurst’s  death,  and  my  fa- 
ther and  mother,  though  averse  to  family  se- 
crets, thought  best  for  several  reasons  to  say 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Why,  Rose,  I thought,  belonged  to  us.  The 
possibility  that  she  would  go  away  had  never 
entered  my  mind.  The  evening  after  Mr. 
Home  had  gone  away — and  he  went  the  some 
day  that  he  came — Rose  and  I talked  it  over, 
in  our  pleasant  little  room. 

They  had  little  right  to  her,  I said,  they  were 
at  best  such  far-off  relatives. 

As  to  right.  Rose  replied,  it  was  rather  a 
question  of  kindness.  What  right  had  she  to 
the  warm,  unvarying  love  that  my  father  and 
mother  had  bestowed  on  her  ever  since  she  had 
needed  it  ? If  they  were  not  the  kindest  and 
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most  generous  persons  in  the  world — besides, 
she  had  seen,  herself— 

44  And  what  had  she  seen  ?”  I asked. 

44  Oh,  Olive,  have  I not  seen,  dear  ? Some- 
times your  mother  has  quietly  put  aside  the 
handsome  dress,  or  the  nice  shawl,  which 
should  have  been  hers,  to  buy  something  in- 
stead for  the  two  daughters.  I have  seen  how 
the  old  garments  were  turned  and  mended,  by 
fingers  that  would  not  grow  weary,  and  the  old 
furniture  was  repaired,  while  there  was  no  stint- 
ing about  books  for  the  girls.  Do  not  you  re- 
member, Olive,  the  handsome  oleander  which 
Mr.  Calton  wanted  her  to  buy,  and  whose  fra- 
grance and  beauty  brought  back  to  her  so  viv- 
idly her  old  southern  home  ? Yet  she  would 
forego  the  purchase,  and  the  next  week  came 
our  copy  of  Goethe.  And  all  was  done  so 
thoughtfully  and  carefully,  Olive,  that  I might 
never  guess  there  was  one  too  many !” 

“Nor  was  there  ever  one  too  many,  Rose! 
And  if  you  come  to  th$t,  and  count  expense  so 
nicely,  how  came  it  to  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  go  away  to  school  ? Who  taught  me  all  that 
I know  of  German  and  Italian,  and  music,  too, 
and  drawing  ? And  then,  Rose,  who  has  made 
the  whole  house,  every  one  in  it,  the  happier 
by  her  presence  ? Besides,  ” I said,  4 4 now  that 
Rolfe  has  just  come  home,  and  we  had  all 
thought  to  be  so  happy  together,  I know  it 
would  go  to  his  heart  to  have  the  family  broken 
up.” 

To  this  she  did  not  reply.  It  was  growing 
late,  but  there  was  a bright  moon,  and  looking 
out,  I saw  Rolfe,  who  had  been  away  all  day, 
coming  up  the  walk,  and  I went  down  to  make 
tea  for  him.  Mr.  Ways,  the  clergyman’s  neph- 
ew, was  with  him,  and  remained  to  tea ; but  at 
last  he  went,  and  then  I could  tell  Rolfe  all  that 
had  occurred  during  his  absence.  He  said  lit- 
tle in  reply,  and  when  I said,  “Why,  Rolfe,  I 
thought  you  would  care  about  it !”  he  only  an- 
swered, 44  So  I do,  Olive,”  but  his  voice  sound- 
ed quite  different  from  usual.  Finding  him 
indisposed  to  talk  with  me,  I bade  him  good- 
night, and  went  up  to  our  room.  There  I found 
the  dear  child,  with  her  head  laid  on  the  sofa 
pillow,  fast  asleep.  As  I stood  looking  at  her 
I felt  sure,  sure,  that  no  one  in  all  the  world 
could  care  for  her  like  ourselves,  who  had  known 
her  so  many  years,  and  I knelt  and  asked  God 
to  keep  her,  if  it  were  His  will,  among  us  who 
so  loved  her.  In  truth,  to  think  of  her  going 
to  another  country  was  much  the  same  as  to 
think  of  her  dying.  I heard  Rolfe’s  step  com- 
ing up  the  stairs,  and  going  to  the  door  beck- 
oned him  in.  I feared  he  did  not  yet  quite  com- 
prehend what  it  would  be  to  lose  her.  A little 
while  he  stood  looking  at  her,  and  I alternately 
at  him  and  at  her.  I knew  well  he  had  never 
looked  on  any  thing  lovelier.  Her  long  silken 
hair  had  fallen  from  the  comb,  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  a rich,  beautiful  crimson,  and  some 
tears  that  had  fallen  from  the  thick,  dark  lashes 
looked  just  like  rain-drops  on  roses.  Now  and 
then  a quivering  motion  came  over  her  red 


mouth,  and  once  or  twice  she  sobbed,  like  a 
child  that  has  cried  itself  asleep;  and  there 
was  that  holy  look  on  her  forehead  which,  I 
think,  may  be  the  mark  of  our  Saviour. 

But  an  expression  came  over  Rolfe’s  face  that 
I did  not  understand,  a look  of  alarm.  4 4 Has 
she  been  ill  to-day,  Olive  ?”  he  asked. 

She  had  not  said  so ; but  I remembered  that 
she  had  been  very  pale — I thought  from  excite- 
ment. 

44  And  she  has  far  too  much  color  now,”  he 
said.  He  took  her  hand ; I felt  it  too ; it  was 
burning  with  fever. 

And  thus  suddenly  came  on  a long  and  fear- 
ful illness.  For  three  weary  weeks  and  more 
she  recognized  no  one  around  her.  Dr.  War- 
burton  was  summoned,  and  he  used  to  come 
often.  But  Rolfe  watched  her  night  and  day. 
She  called  him  Willie ; and  sometimes,  when  he 
left  the  room,  her  eyes  followed  him  with  a 
wistful  look,  as  if  she  did  not  like  him  to  bo 
out  of  sight.  Sometimes  she  would  talk,  inco- 
herently indeed,  but  in  a low,  sweet  voice,  and 
in  a way  that  showed  her  heart  to  be  full  of 
guileless,  beautiful  thoughts.  One  day  Rolfe 
brought  her  in  some  flowers — a branch  of  daphne, 
which  she  particularly  liked.  Taking  it  in  her 
thin,  warm  hand,  44  Thank  you,  Willie,”  she 
said,  44  and  the  next  time  you  come,  dear,  bring 
me  some  leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  which 
grows  fast  by  the  river  of  God ; the  leaves  are 
for  healing,  you  know.”  The  tears  stood  in 
Rolfe’s  eyes,  as  was  but  natural.  Rose  saw  them 
in  a moment.  4 4 Are  you  ill  ?”  she  asked ; 44  shall 
I do  something  for  you  ? Last  night  the  gates 
stood  ajar,  and  I looked  in ; stoop  low,  Willie 
— I saw  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire ; jas- 
per the  walls  were,  shining  jasper-stone,  and 
the  rainbow  like  glittering  emerald ; beautiful, 
beautiful ! Where  is  my  mother  ? Oh,  mother ! 
I am  sick — sick.”  And  for  the  first  time  since 
her  illness,  she  wept,  herself.  I think  there  was 
no  one  else  in  the  house  but  had  wept  for  her 
many  times.  And  we  all  prayed  for  her.  One 
day,  inadvertently  opening  the  door  of  Martha 
Brent’s  room,  I saw  Martha,  her  face  all  blis- 
tered with  tears.  I would  have  retreated,  but 
she  bode  me  come  in.  44 1 was  feeling  badly,” 
she  said,  44 about  Miss  Rose,  so  we  all  do;  I 
have  been  praying  for  her  with  all  my  might, 
and  if  that  is  no  use  I may  just  as  well  give  up. 
I don’t  see  that  I can  do  any  thing  more ;”  and 
then  she  broke  down  again. 

The  fear  that  Rose  would  go  away  to  Scot- 
land was  effectually  displaced  by  a darker  fear. 
How  gloomily  silent  it  hod  suddenly  become  in 
our  home ! Every  voice  was  subdued  to  an  un- 
dertone ; the  doors  were  opened  and  shut  noise- 
lessly; the  front  gate  was  effectually  closed, 
that  no  chance  comer  might  unawares  break  the 
stillness.  The  plash  of  the  little  waterfall,  the 
soft  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  singing  of 
birds,  rather  deepened  than  disturbed  the  hush. 

A thunder-storm  was  gathering.  For  a week 
the  air  had  been  sultry,;  to-day  the  western 
sky  was  piled  to  the  zenith  with  dense  blue- 
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black,  electric  clouds.  Rose,  who  had  been 
unusually  restless  the  preceding  night,  had  at 
length  fallen  into  a quiet  sleep ; Rolfe  watched 
her ; I recollected  somewhat  remorsefully  that 
I had  once  in  my  heart  accused  him  of  indif- 
ference to  her.  At  noon  the  thunder  began ; 
low,  distant,  continuous,  at  first ; it  came  nearer 
and  louder ; flash  after  flash,  the  lightning  filled 
the  room  from  which  I vainly  tried  to  exclude 
it.  One  bolt  of  blinding  white  light  smote  a 
pine-tree  on  the  near  hillside,  and  shivered  it 
to  the  root ; but  Rose  never  moved ; no  more 
than  if  she  had  been  lifeless  did  the  tumult 
disturb  her,  not  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  rain, 
the  strong  rushing  wind,  nor  the  jarring  thun- 
der. The  dark  hair  lying  in  Jieavy  masses 
round  the  white,  wasted  temples,  the  fringing 
lashes  against  the  pure,  wan  cheek,  the  little 
hand,  so  thin,  so  entirely  helpless,  none  of  these 
gave  a sign  of  life.  That  was  manifest  only  in 
the  regular,  gentle  breathing. 

Toward  evening  the  storm  had  spent  itself ; 
the  clouds  were  swept  away  from  the  sun ; rain- 
drops glittered  every  where ; the  green  was 
brighter,  the  blue  intenser  than  before,  and  a 
brilliant  rainbow  arched  the  eastern  hills,  from 
North-mountain  to  Monodnoc.  That  omen  I 
accepted ; to  me  it  has  always  been  a herald  of 
good.  Perhaps  it  was  the  reflex  of  my  own 
mood,  bat  I thought  as  I turned  toward  Rolfe, 
that  he  too  looked  as  if  a weight  had  been  lifted 
from  his  heart. 

When  Rose  awoke  the  fever  was  gone,  and 
with  it,  said  Dr.  Warburton,  apparently  all  dan- 
ger. I was  sure  of  itl  White  she  was,  as 
a snow-drop,  and  just  as  powerless ; but  such 
nursing  as  she  had ! At  first  we  dared  not  let 
her  know  how  very  ill  she  had  been ; scarcely 
to  manifest  our  exceeding  gladness  in  the  pros- 
pect of  her  recovery.  Every  day,  however, 
brought  her  increased  strength,  and  every  day 
we  felt  that  she  had  become  dearer  to  us  than 
ever. 

When  she  was  well  enough  we  gave  her  a 
letter  that  had  come  during  her  illness.  It  was 
from  Mr.  Home ; he  had  been  induced  to  pro- 
long his  tour  beyond  his  first  intention,  and 
would  not  return  till  the  last  week  in  Septem- 
ber, when,  if  it  pleased  Rose,  he  would  like  to 
go  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  gave  me  the  letter  to  read ; Rolfe  was 
there,  he  had  just  come  in  with  his  hands  full 
of  beautiful  moss-roses.  When  I had  finished 
reading  I said,  44  Rose  you  will  never  leave  us !” 
and  then  I bethought  myself  to  go  my  ways. 
Something  told  me  not  to  enter  the  room  again 
until  Rolfe  came  out.  At  last — it  seemed  an 
age — I heard  him  open  the  door,  and  went  to 
meet  him ; I took  his  hands  in  mine,  and  look- 
ing up,  said  only,  4‘  Well tn  His  face  was  trans- 
figured, so  radiant  with  beautiful  happiness ; I 
needed  no  answer.  I went  in  to  Rose;  she, 
tool  Does  love  always  so  heighten  beauty,  I 
wonder? 

Mr.  Home  came  in  September;  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  his  plans  thwarted,  he  yet  endured 


the  disappointment  hs  well  as  we  had  expected, 
and,  like  a sensible  man,  made  no  attempt  to 
prevent  what  he  plainly  saw  to  be  inevitable. 
Indeed,  as  he  came  to  know  Rolfe,  I think  he 
was  well  content  to  leave  Rose  in  his  care,  for 
he  remained  in  America  another  month  ex- 
pressly to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  gave  away 
the  bride,  and  retaliated  on  Rose  the  surprise 
she  had  caused  him,  by  the  pretty  gift  of  the 
Holbrook  House,  newly,  completely,  and  most 
charmingly  furnished;  my  own  connivance  en- 
abling him  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  de- 
sired secrecy  and  to  consult  the  pleasure  of  its 
future  mistress. 

There  they  live  now,  Rolfe  and  Rose.  It  is 
still  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  not  altogether  the  most  quiet  Two  chil- 
dren are  there  now;  Alice,  a little  two-years 
maiden,  through  whose  rippling  curls  look  up 
trustingly  a pair  of  loving  eyes,  blue  as  violets, 
and  Lyndhurst,  the  baby,  who  is,  it  is  said,  his 
father  over  again ; both  ro sy,  joyous,  and  wide- 
awake. I do  not  know  a happier  woman  than 
their  mother,  nor  one  who  diffuses  more  happi- 
ness around  her. 


THE  STORY  OF  A PIANO, 
was  the  piano  which  spoke : 

Strange  it  is  how  things  change  among  these 
human  beings  1 What  joys  an  d sorrows  they  go 
through — how  they  are  bom,  and  marry,  and 
die — how  they  laugh  and  weep — and  how  in  the 
end  they  all  pass  away  like  shadows ! I have 
seen  a little  of  their  life,  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
strange  tangled  skein — a strange  medley  too  of 
changing  colors — not  unlike  the  wild  mingled 
hues  of  my  mistress’s  perplexed  embroidery. 

When  I was  bom,  five  years  ago,  and  placed 
in  Mr.  Broadwoad’s  show-room,  I guessed  little 
enough  of  the  kind  of  vrorld  that  I had  entered. 
Even  for  six  months  after  my  birth,  while  I lived 
in  a constant  state  of  petty  excitement  concern- 
ing my  future  fate,  I saw  and  knew  all  but  no- 
thing. I heard,  indeed,  many  things  that  I did 
not  understand — talk  that  had  only  a vague 
meaning  for  me ; but  my  knowledge  of  life — 
my  real  acquaintance  with  it— only  began  when 
those  six  months  were  ended.  It  began  at  last 
thus. 

One  rainy  morning  I was  bought  by  a gentle- 
man and  ordered  to  be  sent  home.  The  same 
afternoon,  I reached  my  new  abode,  and  was 
installed  in  a large,  richly-furnished  room.  I 
soon  discovered  that  I was  a birth-day  gift  from 
my  purchaser  to  his  only  daughter ; I found,  too, 
that  not  only  was  the  day  to  be  made  notable 
by  my  arrival,  but  that  it  was  to  be  celebrated 
also  by  the  giving  of  a great  entertainment  at 
night. 

That  entertainment  I remember  well.  Even 
yet  I recollect,  as  a thing  I scarcely  hope  to  see 
again,  its  splendor  and  its  brilliancy.  How  like 
a fairy  scene  it  seemed  to  me,  with  its  gleam- 
ing, dancing  lights,  with  its  wonderful  gossamer- 
dressed  figures,  with  its  music  and  flowers,  with 
its  smiles  and  laughter.  I have  grown  some- 
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what  wiser  in  the  ways  of  this  strange  world 
since  then,  and,  looting  back  now  upon  that 
night,  I can  imagine  that  all  hearts  were  not  as 
light  as  they  outwardly  appeared  to  be — that 
some  of  the  smiles  had  sadness  under  them,  and 
some  of  the  pleasant  words  were  false  and  hol- 
low ; but  I had  no  suspicions  of  snch  things 
then.  I never  thought  of  doubting  what  I saw, 
or  dreaming  that  things  were  other  than  they 
seemed.  I looked  upon  that  bright  scene  in 
perfect  faith  and  joy : it  was  all  solid  and  real 
to  me. 

It  was  my  first  sight  of  the  world — and  even 
before  this  one  night  was  ended,  the  history  of 
all  whose  future  scenes  I was  a witness  began 
to  unfold  itself  before  me. 

I did  but  little  work  throughout  the  evening, 
for,  as  I found  was  the  habit,  there  was  a hired 
band  which  performed  all  the  dance  music  that 
was  required.  I did  not,  however,  stand  abso- 
lutely idle,  for  at  one  period  of  the  evening  a 
few  ladies  in  succession  sang  before  me,  and 
after  they  had  performed,  my  young  mistress 
also  came  and  trilled  out  a merry  little  song. 

My  mistress  was  young,  and  fair,  and  timid 
—a  little  delicate  thing,  with  the  brightest  curl- 
ing golden  hair  that  I ever  saw  upon  a woman. 
She  had  a pair  of  soft,  blue,  long-lashed  eyes, 
and  a bright  quick  color  that  came  and  went. 
She  was  dressed  to-night  in  gauzy  white,  with 
some  blue  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  the  golden 
carls  around  her  neck  and  on  her  shoulders. 

She  sang,  I say,  bat  when  she  had  finished 
the  song  she  did  not  rise  like  the  others,  for 
some  one  close  to  her  asked  her  to  sing  again. 
The  voice  came  from  behind  her,  and  I saw  the 
speaker  for  the  first  time — a tall  man,  as  dark 
as  she  was  fair,  as  prond-looking  as  she  was 
timid  and  gentle. 

“Do  not  rise  yet,  Miss  Ashford,"  he  said; 
“you  must  give  us  more  than  this  one  song,” 
and  he  looked  into  her  blue  eyes  as  she  timidly 
raised  them. 

“But  every  one  is  so  busy  with  dancing  to- 
night,” she  said. 

“Not  every  one.” 

He  bent  toward  her,  and  she  smiled  and  blush- 
ed as  he  spoke. 

“ I will  sing  again  if  yon  wish  it,”  she  said. 
“What  shall  I sing?” 

He  chose  her  song,  and  stood  by  her  while 
she  sang  it.  He  talked  to  her,  too,  again  when 
she  had  ended  it,  nor  moved  from  his  position, 
until  at  length  another  gentleman  came  up  to 
her  and  addressed  her  with  a quick,  familiar — 

“ Amy,  1 want  a partner — come  away !” 

Then  with  a laugh  her  dark  companion  sud- 
denly offered  her  his  arm. 

“ I was  engaged  to  Mr.  Linton  before,  Char- 
ley,” she  eagerly  explained — and,  as  the  new- 
comer retreated,  with  his  composed  smile  Mr. 
Linton  led  her  away. 

She  danced  this  dance  with  him,  and  more 
than  this  one.  Again  and  again  throughout 
the  evening  I saw  him  with  her:  she  was  on 
his  arm,  too,  when  they  went  down  to  supper — 


timid  and  quiet,  yet  always  with  something  in 
her  face  when  he  was  with  her  that  it  never 
wore  with  any  one.  but  him.  I wondered  ; there 
were  many  others  there  whom  I would  rather 
have  seen  talking  to  or  dancing  with  her,  and 
yet  she  seemed  to  think  of  none  of  them  what 
she  thought  of  Mr.  Linton.  Before  the  evening 
came  to  an  end,  a hundred  things  had  pat  it 
into  my  head  that  his  presence  made  the  happi- 
ness of  it  all  to  her. 

They  danced  till  the  morning  light  began  to 
shine  through  the  closed  curtains.  It  was  broad 
day  before  the  rooms  were  finally  cleared,  and 
my  mistress's  face  looked  pale,  I thought,  when 
they  drew  up  the  blinds,  and  let  the  white  morn- 
ing in. 

I had  heard  before  to-day  of  love  and  lovers: 
I had  not  been  altogether  clear  about  what  ci- 
ther the  one  or  the  other  meant,  but  I suspected 
that  I had  seen  something  of  both  to-night.  I 
suspected,  but  was  not  absolutely  sure : there- 
fore, on  the  following  day  and  days  I kept  my 
eyes  alert,  for  I desired  exceedingly  to  know 
what  kind  of  thing  this  was  in  whose  name  and 
for  whose  sake,  I had  vaguely  heard,  some  of 
the  wildest  deeds  this  strange  world  does  are 
committed. 

I watched,  and  discovered  various  things.  I 
discovered  that  my  mistress  cared  for  Mr. 
Linton  above  all  things  else  on  earth — that  he 
never  came  but  she  trembled  with  joy — that  he 
never  spoke  to  her  but  she  flushed  with  happi- 
ness— that  she  was  like  a stringed  instrument 
in  his  hands,  echoing  in  her  heart  each  word  he 
said — taking  the  color  of  all  her  moods  from 
him — silent  when  he  was  silent,  gay  when  he 
was  gay,  sorrowful  and  grave  when  he  was  cold 
and  proud. 

I learned  this  scion — it  was  all  easily  read. 
But  of  him  I discovered  less.  I only  knew 
that  he  sought  her  constantly.  For  the  rest, 
her  presence  never  agitated  him,  his  dark  face 
never  changed  its  color  when  she  spoke,  her 
words  were  never  echoed  and  lingered  over: 
his  wooing  was,  I think,  without  the  slightest 
doubt  or  fear  of  what  its  end  would  be.  Nei- 
ther did  I doubt,  yet  I watched  curiously. 

When  the  crisis  came  at  length,  it  happened 
thus. 

It  was  a Jane  day,  and  Mr.  Linton  had  dined 
with  us.  It  was  evening,  and  he  and  my  mis- 
tress and  her  father  were  in  the  drawing-room 
alone.  Mr.  Ashford  and  he  had  been  talking 
for  a long  while  together;  and  presently,  while 
they  talked,  my  mistress  had  stolen  away  and 
come  to  me. 

For  a little  while  she  played  alone,  and  then 
Mr.  Linton  left  her  father  and  followed  her.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  cared  much  for  music — I 
think  he  did  not,  for  he  often  let  my  mistress 
play  without  taking  notice  of  her — but  to-night 
he  came.  She  looked  round  as  she  heard  his 
step. 

“Ob,  have  I interrupted  you?”  she  cried, 
quickly. 

He  said — 
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“No,  go  on.  Play  what  you  played  just 
now  again.  It  sounded  pretty.*' 

“Yes,”  she  said;  “it  was  a little  song  of 
Beethoven’s,"  and  she  repeated  it  as  he  sat 
down  beside  her. 

I remember  even  already,  before  the  hour 
became  memorable,  thinking  that  this  evening 
my  mistress  looked  more  than  commonly  beau- 
tiful. Her  white  dress  came  to  her  throat,  and 
she  had  no  decoration  about  her  but  one  crim- 
son rose  fastened  at  her  waist,  and  the  abiding 
ornament  of  her  golden  hair.  It  was  all  round 
her  neck  now,  not  yellow  only,  but  burning, 
for  the  low  even  red  sunlight  was  shining 
over  it. 

As  she  played,  Mr.  Linton  sat  and  looked  at 
her.  He  did  not  watch  her  fingers,  or,  I think, 
listen  to  the  music,  but  he  gazed  long  and  stead- 
ily at  her  face  and  figure  as  she  sat — criticising- 
ly  at  first,  then  admiringly,  and  then  with  a look 
deeper  and  warmer  than  admiration.  I saw  it, 
and  felt  that  I had  not  seen  its  like  on  him  be- 
fore. My  mistress  saw  it  too.  While  he  still 
wore  it,  her  playing  ended,  and  she  turned  to 
him. 

She  understood  in  a moment  what  with  me 
had  only  been  a dim  suspicion.  She  had  scarce- 
ly looked  at  him  when  her  color  sprang  up  like 
a frightened  child’s — there  came  a fluttering 
movement — a nervous  effort  even  to  rise,  until 
he  said  one  word — “ Amy !’’ — and  then  she  sat 
motionless. 

“Stay  with  me,"  he  whispered,  “now  and 
forever — my  darling ! — my  love !" 

Her  wild  eyes  met  his  look  again,  but  she 
never  spoke  a word ; there  was  only  for  a mo- 
ment a kind  of  broken  sob,  as  ho  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

There  she  lay — happy  and  at  rest — but,  as  I 
looked  on  her,  I scarcely  know  what  feeling  it 
was  that  made  my  thoughts  sadly  follow  the  ex- 
tinguished sunbeams  that  had  taken  away  their 
golden  burnish  from  her  hair. 

They  were  engaged  only  for  two  months  be- 
fore their  marriage,  but  even  these  two  months, 
happy  as  she  always  said  she  was,  brought 
changes  on  my  mistress.  She  grew  so  grave 
and  anxious  that  I sometimes  thought  the  weeks 
might  have  been  years  falling  on  her  head.  At 
the  foundation  of  all  her  love  for  Mr.  Linton 
there  lay  an  insurmountable  fear,  which  made 
her  dread  of  offending  him,  or  of  falling  short 
of  what  he  expected  her  to  be,  a painful  thing 
to  see.  And  yet  she  always  said  that  she  was 
happy  beyond  all  that  she  had  ever  deserved. 

They  were  married  on  a day  in  August.  They 
had  what  they  call  a fashionable  wedding,  and 
the  scene  was  a very  pretty  one  when  the  draw- 
ing-room, after  they  had  come  from  church, 
was  filled  with  its  gay  guests ; yet  to  me  it  was 
not  like  that  first  bright  gathering.  The  laugh- 
ter and  the  smiles  to-day  had  lost  a portion  of 
their  light. 

It  was  afternoon  when  she  went  away.  The 
guests  had  gone  down  stairs  to  breakfast,  and 
into  the  empty  drawing-room  my  mistress  came 


in  her  traveling-dress,  and  stood  for  a few  mo- 
ments looking  round  it.  I watched  her  till  she 
went.  My  own  removal  was  close  at  hand.  I 
knew  that  I should  never  see  her  in  that  room 
again. 

II. 

My  mistress  and  her  husband  went  abroad, 
and  I had  been  for  two  months  in  my  new 
abode — a very  spacious  handsome  house — be- 
fore I saw  them  again.  It  was  almost  winter 
when  they  at  last  came  back — a wet  evening  of 
a cold  November. 

Through  the  open  drawing-room  doors  I heard 
the  sounds  that  betokened  their  arrival  before  I 
saw  themselves ; among  these  sounds,  I caught 
Mr.  Linton's  voice. 

“Make  haste,  Amy— do  not  let  us  stay  here, 
for  Heaven's  sake  !"  he  was  saying.  44  Come 
up  stairs.  What  a blast  is  blowing  from  that 
open  door  I" 

Their  steps  were  on  the  stair-case,  and,  in  a 
minute  more,  they  both  had  entered  the  room ; 
Mr.  Linton  first,  my  mistress  a step  behind  him. 
He  walked  straight  to  the  fire,  and  angrily  ad- 
dressed a servant  who  was  stirring  it. 

“ What  are  you  doing  ? The  room  is  as  cold 
as  ice.  Could  you  not  have  seen  to  this  fire  be- 
fore?" 

“It  has  been  burning  all  day,  Sir,"  the  man 
said,  sulkily. 

44  All  day ! It  would  not  feel  like  this  if  it 
had.  Upon  my  word,"  he  exclaimed,  shivering, 
“ the  room  is  like  an  ice-house !" 

44  The  night  is  so  cold — but  it  will  feel  more 
comfortable  presently,"  my  mistress  said,  cheer- 
fully. 4 4 It  is  not  easy  with  only  fires  to  heat 
such  a large  room  well." 

“We  must  see  to-morrow  about  some  other 
means  of  managing  it,  then,"  he  said,  hastily. 
“But  don’t  stand  talking  about  it  now,  Amy; 
get  your  bonnet  off,  and  let  us  have  dinner." 

They  dined,  and  then  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room together.  Mr.  Linton  wheeled  a large 
chair,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  to  the  front  of  the 
fire,  and  took  possession  of  it ; my  mistress  rang 
for  coffee,  and  then  tried  to  talk,  but  Mr.  Lin- 
ton yawned  and  scarcely  answered  her.  She 
was  silent  the  moment  she  perceived  he  was  dis- 
inclined to  speak,  and  stole  quietly  about  the 
room  until  the  coffee  came ; then,  pouring  out  a 
cup,  she  took  it  to  him,  and  knelt  at  his  side, 
holding  the  saucer  while  he  drank. 

“You  had  better  go,  dear — don’t  let  me  keep 
you  from  yours,"  he  said,  carelessly,  when  she 
prepared  to  stay;  but  when  she  told  him  she 
liked  it,  the  service  was  accepted  without  an- 
other word. 

44 Abominable  trash  English  coffee  is!"  he 
said,  when  the  cup  was  emptied.  44  There — go 
and  take  your  own  J" 

He  leaned  back  in  his  luxurious  chair,  and 
in  five  minutes  he  had  begun  to  doze.  Not 
another  word  was  spoken  between  them.  My 
mistress  crept  softly  about,  as  if  she  was  moving 
in  a sick  room:  presently,  taking  up  a book, 
she  stole  to  a chair  near  Mr.  Linton’s,  and  sat 
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down  with  her  face  to  me.  I saw  that  face 
fully  then  for  the  first  time. 

I think  it  is  less  than  the  truth  to  say  that 
she  looked  as  if  years,  rather  than  months,  had 
passed  over  her.  She  was  very  beautiful  still 
— possibly  more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever 
been — but  all  look  of  girlishness  was  gone  from 
her  forever.  Such  an  anxious,  wistful  look  had 
come  to  her  eyes,  such  strange  thin  lines  were 
beginning  to  form  about  her  lips.  To-night, 
too,  she  looked  so  pale  and  tired,  and  all  her 
hair — her  rich  golden  curls — were  gathered  from 
her  face.  I saw  the  change  in  her  far  more 
clearly  now  than  I had  done  at  first,  while  she 
had  talked  to  Mr.  Linton : it  all  came  strange- 
ly out  when  the  face  was  in  repose.  It  was  al- 
most as  if  a mask  had  fallen  from  it. 

She  never  read  a word.  She  sat  for  a whole 
hour  with  the  book  upon  her  knees  and  never 
opened  it.  She  sat,  looking  sometimes  into  the 
fire,  oftener  into  her  husband’s  face.  At  the 
hour’s  close  a clock  over  the  mantle-piece  struck, 
and  the  weary  look  fled  from  her  face,  for  Mr. 
Linton  started  and  awoke. 

4 4 What  time  is  that ?”  he  exclaimed.  44  Elev- 
en ? Oh,  Amy,  you  should  be  in  bed  1 I dare 
say  you  are  wretchedly  tired.” 

44  You  are  tired,  too,”  sho  said. 

44 1?  Oh,  I am  as  tired  as  a dog!”  and  he 
yawned  prodigiously.  44 1 wish  you  had  awak- 
ened me  before.  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
reading  ?” — he  gave  a short  laugh.  44  You  are 
very  studious,  Amy!” 

44 1 only  had  the  book  in  my  hand,”  she  said. 

44  Well,  put  it  away,  and  go  to  bed  now.  I 
will  follow  you  immediately.  How  wretchedly 
cold  it  is !”  and  he  poked  the  fire  into  a blaze, 
and  bent  over  it. 

She  lighted  her  candle,  but  she  did  not  go  at 
once.  She  stood  a moment  looking  wistfully 
toward  him ; then,  with  her  timid  color  rising, 
she  went  to  his  chair  again,  and,  stooping  down, 
stole  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

44 1 am  glad  we  are  at  home,  Sherard,”  she 
whispered. 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  he  turned  round 
to  her.  He  saw  them,  and  looked  softened.  He 
took  her  by  the  hands  and  drew  her  toward  him ; 
he  kissed  her,  and  said,  kindly, 

44 1 ought  to  have  given  you  a better  welcome, 
Amy ; but  I am  sure  you  know  how  glad  I am 
to  have  you  here.  You  do  not  think  me  un- 
kind for  not  having  said  so  ?” 

44  Oh,  no,  no,”  she  whispered. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  kissed  her 
more  than  once  before  he  let  her  go.  He  called 
her  44  his  darling.”  It  was  the  first  caressing 
word,  I remember,  that  he  had  said  to  her  all 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Linton  was  rich  and  idle.  He  had  been 
bom  in  India  and  had  been  in  the  army,  as  I 
heard,  in  that  country,  until  a year  ago,  when, 
the  death  of  his  father  having  brought  him  into 
a large  fortune,  he  had  thrown  up  his  commis- 
sion and  returned  to  England.  But  I do  not 
think  he  much  liked  the  change  when  he  had 


made  it,  for  while  I knew  him  he  was  always 
grumbling  at  English  manners  and  habits ; and 
he  must,  in  truth,  have  found  time  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands,  for  he  had  no  natural  employ- 
ments here  to  occupy  him. 

How  he  did  pass  most  of  his  time  I never 
clearly  knew.  While  he  was  wooing  my  mis- 
tress I had  seen  him  often  content  to  lie  for 
hours  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  holding  her  hand, 
and  scarcely  ever  speaking  to  her ; but  after  he 
returned  from  the  continent  there  was  no  hot 
sunshine  to  bask  in,  and  little  caressing — in  any 
position— -of  my  mistress’s  hands.  His  resources, 
therefore,  whatever  they  were,  he  found  thence- 
forward out  of  the  house. 

Before  they  had  been  at  home  more  than  a 
month  he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  passing 
almost  every  evening,  until  very  late  at  night, 
away  from  my  mistress.  Where  he  went  I did 
not  know,  nor  did  she  ever  ask  him.  Sadly 
and  uncomplainingly,  night  after  night,  she  Bat 
alone.  From  the  servants  I occasionally  heard 
hints,  which  I in  no  way  understood,  that  he 
played  and  lost  money.  My  own  experience 
only  told  me  that  he  came  home  at  every  hour 
' of  the  night,  and  often  in  a furious  temper. 

I suppose  that  no  one  who  had  watched  things 
from  the  first  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Linton’s  affection  for  my  mistress  did  not 
last  long.  He  soon  tired  of  her.  She  knew 
this  herself  as  well  as  any  one,  and  almost  be- 
fore she  had  entered  her  house  her  heart  had 
begun  to  break. 

The  winter  passed,  and  in  the  spring,  upon  a 
day  that  I well  remember,  I,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  a face  that  soon  mixed  itself  familiarly  with 
my  mistress’s  history. 

She  had  been  out  one  morning,  and  coming, 
on  her  return,  into  the  drawing-room,  I per- 
ceived a very  unusual  brightness  in  her  look. 
Mr.  Linton  was  in  the  room. 

44  Oh  ! Sherard,”  she  exclaimed  at  once,  44 1 
am  so  glad  you  are  at  home:  I have  something 
to  tell  you.  I have  had  such  a surprise !”  she 
cried. 

“Indeed  1” 

His  tone  was  cold  enough  to  have  chilled  her, 
but  she  would  not  notice  it.  Still  cheerfully 
she  went  on : 

44 1 have  just  seen  some  one  at  papa’s  whom 
I scarcely  thought  I ever  should  see  again — a 
cousin  of  mine — an  old  playmate.  Sherard, 
who  do  you  think  it  was?” 

44 How  can  I possibly  tell?”  he  said,  impa- 
tiently. 

She  laughed  out  merrily. 

44  Ah  I but  that  is  the  wonderful  part  of  it  l” 
she  exclaimed.  44  It  is  somebody  you  know — 
somebody  you  used  to  know  well  in  India.  You 
can  not  guess,  Sherard  ? It  is  Henry  V aughan  1” 

44  What!  Vaughan  from  Calcutta?  Vaughan 
of  the  4th?”  he  cried. 

I do  not  think  that  Mr.  Linton  cared  much 
in  general  for  his  friends — I had  seen  small 
signs  of  such  affection  in  him  hitherto;  but 
either  the  surprise  of  finding  that  this  one  was 
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related  to  his  wife,  or  the  thought  of  seeing 
an  old  Indian  comrade  again*  for  the  moment 
loosed  and  pleased  him.  He  went  oat  at  once 
to  Beek  him,  and,  within  an  hour,  he  brought 
him  to  the  house.  Captain  Vaughan  dined  and 
spent  that  evening  with  us. 

It  was  spring  time,  I said.  The  primroses 
— the  first  spring  flowers,  as  I have  heard — 
were  beginning  to  come  out,  and  a glass  of 

them,  I remember,  freshly  gathered,  stood  this 
day  on  one  of  the  drawing-room  tables.  My 
memory  fails  me  sometimes  in  trying  to  count 
by  days  and  weeks ; but  long  before  the  prim- 
roses had  ceased  to  blossom  that  year,  I rec- 
ollect that  Captain  Vaughan  was  daily  at  our 
house. 

I liked  him,  and  for  a long  time  I was  glad 
he  came.  He  was  lively,  and  he  cheered  my 
mistress.  It  was  a kind  of  brightness  for  her, 
in  each  day,  to  see  his  pleasant,  handsome  face, 
and  hear  his  kind  voice.  I saw,  too,  that  he 
was  very  fond  of  her,  and  I did  not  like  him 
the  less  for  that. 

It  was  more  cheerful  through  this  spring  than 
the  winter  had  been,  and  yet,  presently,  out  of 
the  very  midst  of  this  relief,  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally, there  arose  some  mystery  that  I did  not 
understand.  It  was  a thing  that  crept  over  us 
like  a shadow.  What  it  was,  what  the  change 
it  wrought  meant,  I did  not  know ; what  even 
the  explanation  that  I at  length  heard  signified, 
I did  not  clearly  understand.  I only  heard  the 
servants  whisper  that  Mr.  Linton  was  growing 
jealous  of  my  mistress. 

It  was  full  summer — a July  morning.  Mr. 
Linton  was  from  home,  and  my  mistress  and 
her  cousin  were  together  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  had  been  with  her  at  the  opera  the  night 
before,  and  he  had  come,  he  said,  only  for  five 
minutes,  to  ask  how  she  was ; hut,  as  usual,  the 
five  minutes  soon  lengthened  out.  He  was  fond 
of  music,  and  they  stood  together  that  morning 
before  me,  turning  over  the  mnsic  that  they  had 
heard  last  night — it  was  an  opera  that  they  call- 
ed “ Fidelio” — and  my  mistress,  every  now  and 

then,  at  his  request,  sang  little  snatches  from 
the  different  airs  to  recall  them  to  him.  At  last 
they  came  upon  one  which  he  perauaded  her  to 
sing  throughout.  She  sat  down  to  do  it,  and 
he  drew  a seat  beside  her. 

He  sat  looking  in  her  face  the  whole  time  she 
sang.  His  eyes  never  left  her.  He  looked  at 
her  as  Mr.  Linton  had  done  the  night  when  she 
promised  to  marry  him. 

Her  song  was  ended.  Before  she  turned  to 
him  his  face  had  regained  its  customary  look, 
and,  in  his  usual  voice,  he  spoke  at  once,  though 
what  he  said  had  little  reference  to  her  singing. 

“ How  long  it  is  ago,”  he  exclaimed,  “ since 
we  were  playmates  together,  Amy !” 

14  What  made  yon  think  of  that  jost  now?” 
she  asked. 

He  laughed  lightly. 

“ Yon  think  I ought  rather  to  have  been  list- 
ening to  yonr  song  ? Well,  so  I ought,  Amy, 
and  so  I was,  in  a way — only  my  actual  thoughts 


had  traveled  into  old  times.  Do  yon  remember 
a particular  day  that  I was  thinking  of,  when 
they  nearly  cheated  us  out  of  an  afternoon  to- 
gether, because  you  had  not  known  some  les- 
son, and  they  wanted  to  shut  you  up  alone  ?** 

“Yes,”  she  said,  smiling;  “and  how  you 
came  and  helped  me,  and  the  lesson  got  said. 
Harry,  you  used  to  help  me  very  often  with 
those  lessons  long  ago.  I missed  yon  so  when 
you  went.  I used  fairly  to  sit  down  sometimes 
and  cry  about  you.” 

“Did  you,  Amy?” 

“Amy,”  he  said  again,  after  a pause,  “I 
often  think  that  those  years  when  we  were  chil- 
dren together  have  been  the  happiest  of  our 
lives — at  least  they  have  been  of  mine.  No 
happiness  has  come  to  me  since  but  it  has  been 
mixed  with  clondB,  and  disappointments,  and 
shortcomings.” 

She  was  pale — always  veiy  pale  now;  but 
while  he  spoke  a flush  of  color  came  upon  her 
cheek.  For  a few  moments  she  made  no  reply. 
She  turned  her  head  away  a little ; she  put  up 
her  hand  and  shaded  her  eyes  before  she  an- 
swered him. 

“There  were  clouds  and  disappointments 
then,  too,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice,  at  last. 
“It  is  only  we  who,  in  looking  back,  half  for- 
get them.  They  were  lighter  than  the  clouds 
of  after  life,  perhaps,  but  if  they  were” — her 
voice  grew  suddenly  clear — “oh,  Henry,  the 
happiness  was  lighter  too!” 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,”  he  said,  slowly. 
“You  have  had  more  cause  for  happiness  in 
later  years  than  I have  had.” 

He  watched  her  as  he  spoke.  I watched  her 
too.  I do  not  know  if  he  saw  the  tear*  that 
were  visible  to  me,  starting  to  her  shaded  eyes. 
If  he  did,  it  was  not  love,  but  selfishness  and 
cruelty,  that  made  him  speak  again. 

“I  sometimes  can  scarcely  think  that  nine 
years  have  passed  away  since  wo  were  chil- 
dren,” he  said.  “At  times — though  God  knows 
the  change  is  great  enough ! — when  I talk  to 
you,  I can  almost  forget  that  I have  been  away 
at  all — I can  almost  delude  myself  with  the  be- 
lief that  every  thing  remains  as  it  was  once, 
with  only  a few  years  added  to  our  ages.”  * 

She  raised  her  head.  I saw  her  face,  with  a 
startled  look  upon  it,  half  of  uneasiness,  half  of 
pain.  His  tone  changed  suddenly* 

“What  has  set  me  thinking  of  these  old 
times  to-day  ?”  he  exclaimed.  “ Your  singing 
must  have  done  it,  Amy.” 

She  tried  to  smile. 

“ There  was  little  in  the  song  to  recall  them,  ” 
she  said. 

“ Then  it  must  have  been  something  in  your 
look  while  you  sang.  Do  you  know,  Amy,  there 
come  at  times  across  yonr  face  such  strange,  flit- 
ting likenesses  of  yonr  former  self  that  they  oft- 
en startle  me.” 

She  raised  her  wan  face  to  him  reproachfully 
— almost  sternly.  „ * 

“You  think  I am  so  changed,  then?”  she 
said. 
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44 1 do,”  he  answered,  slowly. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  her  eyes  sank.  They 
sank  and  almost  closed.  I saw  her  quivering  lip 
as  her  face  stooped.  She  did  not  reply  to  him. 

44  You  are  changed,”  he  went  on,  after  a mo- 
ment's pause,  44  but  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  have  expected  that  you  should  not  be.  After 
nine  years  you  could  not  look  the  same  laugh- 
ing child  that  I left  you.  It  is  natural  that  you 
should  be  changed.  It  is  natural  that  that  deep- 
er happiness  you  spoke  of  should  have  set  some 
mark  upon  you — should  have  brought,  not  sad- 
ness, but  perhaps  a sweet,  gentle  gravity  with  it 
— as  it  has.” 

As  it  had ! — yes,  as  it  had — witnessed  by  that 
one  mute  look  of  anguish — by  that  passionate 
burst  of  tears ! 

I do  not  know  what  he  had  expected,  bnt  not 
that  wild  weeping,  for  at  the  sight  of  it  he  start- 
ed up  with  a look  of  consternation. 

44Amy,”  he  cried,  “what  have  I done? 
Good  God,  what  is  it? — what  have  I done? 
Oh,  do  not  cry  so ! yon  will  break  my  heart ! 
Amy,  hush  1 oh,  hush,  my  darling,  for  God's 
sake!” 

He  bent  over  her  with  every  sign  of  keen 
emotion ; he  caught  and  grasped  her  hands  in 
his ; while  she  sat,  still  too  wildly  weeping  to 
be  conscious,  I think,  of  what  he  did,  he  pas- 
sionately raised  and  pressed  those  hands  upon 
his  lips. 

But  in  the  very  moment  when  he  was  thus 
in  thfeactof  kissing  them — stooping  so  that  he 
was  almost  kneeling  by  her — before  them  both 
there  stood  Mr.  Linton.  Stood — drawn  to  his 
full  height — a figure  almost  majestic  in  its  burn- 
ing, fire-eyed  hatred,  in  its  deadly,  motionless 
calmness,  in  its  crushing,  unutterable  scorn. 

There  was  no  syllable  spoken  by  any  of  them. 
Livid  to  the  lips,  Captain  Vaughan  started  from 
my  mistress's  side : then  there  was  a pause  and 
perfect  silence  for  several  moments.  When  it 
ended  it  was  Mr.  Linton  who  had  broken  it. 
With  fearful  calmness  he  addressed  my  mistress. 

44 They  told  me  that  you  were  alone.” 

She  opened  her  lips  and  tried  to  speak. 
Twice  she  tried  and  failed — the  words  would 
not  come.  The  third  time,  when  she  did  speak, 
she  could  faintly  utter  no  more  than  this — 

44 1 did  not  hear  you  return.” 

44 1 suppqpe  not!”  he  answered. 

The  color  rose  to  her  poor  white  cheek.  Cap- 
tain Vaughan's  eyes  too  flashed ; his  lip  quiv- 
ered ; he  made  a step  forward.  Before  he  could 
speak  or  advance  farther  my  mistress  had  risen 
up.  She  went  to  him  and  put  out  her  hand. 

44  Henry,  go  now,”  she  said. 

He  hesitated,  but  I think  her  face  spoke  a 
command  that  he  did  not  dare  to  disobey. 
There  was  a moment's  pause,  a moment's  read- 
ing of  her  passionate  look — and  then  he  went. 
He  had  w rung  her  hand ; to  Mr.  Linton,  as  he 
passed  him,  ho  spoke. 

44  You  know  where  to  find  me,”  he  said,  in 
a low  voice — but  Mr.  Linton  neither  answered 
nor  moved. 


The  door  closed  behind  him.  There  was  no 
panse  then.  All  white  like  a statue — such  ter- 
ror and  such  agony  in  her  eyes  as  I never  had 
seen  marked  before  upon  a woman’s  face — with* 
one  broken  sob  my  mistress  came  and  threw 
herself  upon  her  husband's  neck. 

“What  have  I done?”  broke  wildly  from 
her.  44  Sherard,  what  have  I done?” 

He  took  her — the  slightest,  frailest  thing  I 
ever  saw — and  flung  her  from  him,  drowning 
the  helpless  cry  that  burst  from  her  in  a laugh 
of  derision  that  might  have  come  from  a devil 
out  of  hell.  With  his  bitter  scoffing  voice — 

44  What  have  you  done?”  he  cried.  “What! 
you  mean  to  feign  unconsciousness  ? You  fool ! 
can  yon  concoct  no  story  ? — make  out  no  var- 
nished lie  ? Come — are  yd^s truck  dumb,  you 
miserable  actress  ?” 

I think  she  almost  was.  She  was  standing 
wild-eyed — cowering  before  him ; as  his  voice 
ceased  her  white  lips  could  but  let  fall  one  pite- 
ous cry — 

44  Have  mercy  on  me !” 

With  fury  burning  in  his  eye  he  turned  upon 
her. 

“ Mercy !”  he  shouted.  44  What  mercy  have 
you  had  on  me  ? Fool  1 do  you  think  I have 
been  blind?  Have  you  gone  your  "miserable 
course,  dreaming  that  my  eye  was  never  upon 
you  ? Have  I not  seen  ? Have  I never  watched 
you  when  you  have  sat  listening  to  him — when 
you  have  sat  drinking  in  his  words — when  you 
have  sat,  knowing  his  accursed  eyes  were  on 
you  ?” 

The  wild  anguish  of  her  heart  leaped  out  in 
a great  cry;  but  it  silenced  him  not  for  a second. 

44  Had  I seen  no  other  sight,  do  you  think  I 
did  not  see  him  now t Was  that  deception? 
Was  that  delusion — that  he  was  kneeling  there 
— that  he  had  his  lips  upon  you — that  you  were 
receiving  his  embrace  ? Woman ! keep  silence, 
I say!” 

For  6he  had  stretched  her  arms  out  to  him, 
breaking  out  into  the  passionate  wail  of  her 
great  misery. 

44  Help  me ! oh  help  me,  my  God !”  she  cried. 
* 4 What  shall  I say  ? what  shall  I say  ? Sher- 
ard,  have  mercy  J”  she  clasped  her  hands  wild- 
ly to  her  brow.  44  Oh,  give  me  time — help  me 
— I can  not  think !”  she  cried. 

He  broke  into  a wild,  fierce  laugh. 

44  You  can  not  think ! no,  it  will  need  more 
calmness  to  frame  an  explanation!  Defer  it 
— yon  are  wise ! but  I tell  you,  you  will  bo 
wiser  still,”  and  harder  and  sterner  rose  his 
cruel  voice — 44  never  to  attempt  it ! And  listen 
to  this : I warn  you ! I have  borne  what  yon 
have  done  till  now — but  I will  bear  no  more  I 
You  go  on  at  your  peril!  Before  my  name 
shall  be  dishonored  by  the  open  history  of  your 
shame” — the  agonized  cry  that  burst  from  her 
drowned  his  voice  only  for  an  instant — “ I will 
crush  you  both  beneath  my  feet ! Woman,  let 
me  go !”  he  cried. 

There  burst  over  the  room  a long  wild  wail 
— the  sobbing  of  a hopeless  and  passionate  de- 
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spair.  With  the  cry  she  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
and  he  broke  from  her,  and  left  her  lying  there. 

How  long  she  lay  I do  not  know : the  time 
seemed  long  to  me,  but  I was  chill  with  terror 
and  could  not  rightly  count  it.  I thought  until 
she  stirred  that  he  had  killed  her ; and  I could 
but  stand  and  gaze,  frozen  with  fear.  But  she 
was  not  dead — although  her  face — all  wild  and 
tearless — blank  and  white — looked,  when  at  last 
she  raised  it,  like  no  portion  of  a living  thing. 

She  rose  and  went.  She  stood  for  a few  mo- 
ments gazing  round  her  till  her  memory  came ; 
and  when  it  came  she  broke  into  low,  wild  sob- 
bing, and  moaning  at  each  breath  with  the 
most  pitiful  sound  I think  I ever  heard,  she 
went  away.  I beard  her  go  up  stairs ; and  all 
day  I listened  former  step  again — but  it  came 
no  more.  * 

III. 

It  was  the  morning  of  another  day,  and  I had 
been  alone  for  almost  four-and-twenty  hours. 
But  my  solitude  at  length  this  morning  was 
broken,  about  mid-day ; broken,  too,  in  a man- 
ner that  surprised  me,  for  the  person  who  en- 
tered the  room  was  neither  Mr.  Linton  nor  my 
mistress,  but  Captain  Yaughan. 

He  came  into  the  room  alone  with  an  agi- 
tated, excited  look,  and  began  restlessly  to  pace 
the  floor.  In  about  a minute  the  door  was  again 
opened,  but  the  person  who  came  in  was  only' 
a servant,  with  this  message — that  my  mistress 
was  too  unwell  to  leave  her  room. 

Captain  Vaughan  stood  staring  at  the  man 
as  he  spoke  with  a strange  blank  look  upon  his 
face ; then  suddenly — 

“Wait!  you  must  go  back  to  her!”  he  ex- 
claimed, and  he  went  hurriedly  to  my  mistress's 
desk  and  'wrote.  What  he  said  was  only  a few 
words.  He  fastened  his  note,  and  gave  it  to 
the  servant,  and  then  again,  with  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  agitation,  he  resumed  his  walk. 

Ten  minutes  passed.  Then  at  last  a step 
came  slowly  down  the  stairs;  again  the  door 
was  opened,  and  I saw  my  mistress.  Captain 
Yaughan  sprang  toward  her,  but  before  he 
reached  her,  and  before  he  spoke  I heard  her 
hollow  voice. 

“Are  you  mad  that  you  come  here  again?” 
she  said. 

He  stood  before  her,  wildly  gazing  at  her  livid 
and  colorless  face. 

“Amy,  is  this  my  doing?”  was  the  bitter  cry 
that  burst  from  him. 

She  took  no  heed  of  it.  In  silence  she  went 
a few  steps  feebly  forward,  and  sank  upon  a 
chair.  Then,  with  a strange  cold,  painful  calm- 
ness, she  began  again  to  speak. 

“Tell  me  what  you  want.  What  did  you 
mean  by  the  words  you  wrote  ? You  dare  not! 
You  dare  not!”  she  cried,  breaking  into  sudden 
agitation. 

He  had  flung  himself  upon  his  knees  beside 
her  chair. 

“ No — no — no !”  he  impetuously  exclaimed, 
“ I will  do  nothing — I will  injure  you  no  more. 
I only  wanted  to  Bee  you — to  see  you  once — 


once  again  ! No— no !”  he  cried  passionately, 
as  she  tried  to  rise,  “do  not  leave  me!  you 
shall  not  leave  me ! Stay  with  me  for  the  one 
five  minutes  that  I ask.  Amy,  stay!  or  the 
first  time  that  I see  him  the  demon  will  rise  up 
in  my  heart !” 

She  turned  her  wan  face  upon  him ; hollow 
and  stern  came  her  toneless  voice. 

“ What  right  have  you  to  seek  my  husband’s 
life?”  she  said.  “Is  it  he  who  has  wronged 
you  ? Or  is  it  you  who  have  brought  this  misery 
upon  us  ?” 

“ God  help  me,  it  is  I !”  he  cried.  “ I have 
broken  your  heart — you,  who  are  my  soul’s  idol! 
you  whom  I have  worshiped !” 

Her  voice  leaped  up  and  stopped  him.  Ring- 
ing with  scorn — as  she  burst  from  him,  and 
stood  erect,  her  cheek  and  eye  on  fire — it  came. 

“Am  I so  fallen,”  she  cried,  “ that  you  dare 
to  say  to  me  what  no  woman  ought  to  hear? 
And  is  this  love  ? to  insult  me — to  heap  shame 
and  sorrow  on  me — to  rob  me  of  the  little  all  I 
had  on  earth — and  not  even  then  to  leave  me ! 
Oh,  who  will  help  me  ? Who  will  help  me  ?” 
she  suddenly  called  out,  wildly.  “My  God, 
what  shall  I do  ?” 

She  sank  upon  her  chair,  her  momentary 
strength  departed,  her  face  hidden  by  her  clasped 
hands.  There  was  a long  pause  then ; broken 
at  last  by  one  bitter  groan. 

It  came  from  him.  She  heard  it,  and  looked 
up— and  even  at  that  moment  his  sorrow  touched 
her.  She  went  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

“ I spoke  harshly,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice ; 
“I  think  I spoke  unjustly  just  now.  If  I did, 
forgive  me — but  I can  not  quite  remember — I 
feel  so  ill.  I think  we  have  both  been  wrong, 
Henry ; let  us  forgive  each  other.” 

She  touched  his  hand  with  hers.  Shame  on 
him ! that  even  then  he  would  make  no  effort 
at  self-restraint.  He  took  her  hand  and  caught 
it  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  passionately. 

“You  have  no  pity!”  she  said,  bitterly,  and 
she  tore  it  from  him. 

“Amy,”  he  cried,  “forgive  me!” 

Once  more  her  sternness  melted.  She  clasped 
her  hands  in  passionate  entreaty  to  him. 

“ Oh,  Henry,  have  mercy — go  from  me !”  she 
cried.  “ It  is  so  little  to  ask — and  it  is  the  last 
thing  I shall  ever  ask  from  you — aftd  my  heart 
is  breaking!”  she  cried. 

The  silence  closed  upon  her  words,  but  only 
for  a moment. 

“I  will  go!”  he  hoarsely  whispered.  “Do 
not  curse  me,  Amy ! God  bless  you ! God 
bless  you!” 

Once  more  he  took  her  hand  and  wrung  it. 
He  did  not  trust  himself  to  look  in  her  face 
again.  “I  have  broken  my  own  heart  too  !” 
he  groaned ; and  he  turned  away,  and  rushed 
from  the  room. 

She  never  looked  after  him,  or  spoke  again. 
She  sank  into  a chair  and  moved  no  more.  She 
sat  there,  with  her  bands  fallen  together  on  her 
knees,  with  her  eyes  open,  but  not  looking  as 
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if  they  saw — with  no  sign  of  life  about  her.  She 
sat  thus  until  once  more  the  room  door  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Linton  came  in,  and  came  to- 
ward her.  Then  she  rose. 

With  a look  upon  his  face  whose  deadly  hatred 
made  her  lips  gasp  as  she  saw  it,  and  her  arms 
extend  in  a wild  mute  attitude  of  deprecation, 
he  advanced  to  her — dumb  as  herself— till  he 
stood  still  before  her.  Then  he  spoke. 

“ Captain  Vaughan  has  been  here,”  he  said. 

She  was  shaking  all  over ; she  tried  to  answer 
him  and  could  not.  His  eyes  dashed  fire. 

“Do  you  deny  it?”  he  cried. 

She  feebly  whispered — “No.” 

“And  you  saw  him  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  saw  him!”  he  spoke  closely  through 
his  set  teeth.  “ Knowing  what  I told  you  yes- 
terday— remembering  how  I warned  you  J” 

It  was  not  his  words — it  was  his  look — his  ac- 
cent— that  made  her  shriek  aloud.  She  cow- 
ered back  from  him — she  hid  her  face. 

“I  could  not  help  it!  oh,  I could  not  help 
it !”  she  cried.  “He  threatened  me — he  made 
me  come.  There  was  something  that  he  came 
to  say — I do  not  know — I think  he  told  it  to  me 
— but — I can  not  remember  it!  I can  not  re- 
member it !”  she  moaned,  pitifully. 

“You  fool !”  he  cried,  “ do  you  mean  to  try 
that  child’s  play  again  ? Did  I not  warn  you 
yesterday  ? And  you  have  despised  that  warn- 
ing !”  he  shouted ; “ but  I tell  you  now  it  shall 
be  fulfilled!  I tell  you  now” — and  with  the 
shriek  of  a demon  he  stamped  and  ground  his 
foot  into  the  floor — “that  I will  crush  you  and 
him  beneath  my  feet ! Do  you  hear  me  ?”  He 
seized  her  by  the  arnt  and  shook  her.  “ I will 
crush  you  and  him  into  the  dust  under  my  heel 
— and  may  my  curse  go  down  with  you  to  hell !” 

I heard  a cry  whose  like  never  smote  my  ear 
before  or  since,  and,  wild -eyed,  transformed 
into  something  that  I did  not  know,  my  mistress 
flung  herself  on  Mr.  Linton’s  breast. 

One  instant  I heard  her  voice — high — shrill 
on  the  air — 

“ My  brain  is  on  fire !”  she  shrieked.  “ Save 
me — save  me — save  me !” 

Then  the  frantic  cry  was  drowned  in  his  fierce 
oath  as  he  threw  her  from  him. 

He  left  her  in  the  room  alone,  and  in  the 
centre  of  th^oor  she  stood,  rigid  as  stone,  her 
hands  stretched  out,  her  eyes  staring  on  vacancy. 
For  one  minute  I saw  her  so — like  a fearful 
statue ; then,  with  a burst  of  laughter — a peal 
of  hideous  merriment — she  flung  her  arms  above 
her  head,  and  fell. 

They  heard  her  fall,  and  came  and  raised  her 
up,  and  carried  her  from  the  room.  She  was 
quite  senseless.  They  bore  her  past  me  with 
her  face  turned  upward,  white  and  still.  I saw 
it  well ; and  I never  saw  it  more ! 

They  carried  her  up  stairs,  and  three  days 
passed,  three  long  dark  days,  through  which, 
from  the  room  above  my  head,  which  was  her 
room,  1 heard  wild  ravings.  Then  at  last  they 
ceased.  The  house  was  hushed.  Where  I 


stood  the  shutters  were  closed.  They  took 
away  the  book  that  had  lain  open  on  my  desk 
since  the  last  fatal  morning  that  she  touched 
me.  They  put  it  away  and  closed  my  case. 
They  said  she  slept.  Alas,  alas ! for  me,  she 
slept  forever  l Never  more  should  the  small 
slight  figure  seat  itself  before  me,  bending  to- 
ward me  with  the  sunlight  on  its  golden  hair. 


LITTLE  DORRIT. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
CHAPTER  LXVI.— CLOSING  IN. 

THE  last  day  of  the  appointed  week  touched 
the  bars  of  the  Marsholsea  gate.  Black,  all 
night,  since  the  gate  had  clashed  upon  Little 
Dorrit,  its  iron  stripes  werejurned  by  the  early- 
glowing  sun  into  stripes  ^fcgold.  Far  aslant 
across  the  city,  over  its  jumbled  roofs,  and 
through  the  open  tracery  of  its  church-towers, 
struck  the  long,  bright  rqys,  bars  of  the  prison 
of  this  lower  world. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  old  house  within  the 
gateway  remained  untroubled  by  any  visitors. 
But  when  the  sun  was  low,  three  men  turned 
in  at  the  gateway  and  made  for  the  dilapidated 
house. 

Rigaud  was  the  first,  and  walked  by  himself, 
smoking.  Mr.  Baptist  was  the  second,  and  jog- 
ged close  after  him,  looking  at  no  other  object. 
Mr.  Pancks  was  the  third,  and  carried  his  hat 
under  his  arm  for  the  liberation  of  his  restive 
hair,  the  weather  being  extremely  hot.  They 
all  came  together  at  the  door-steps. 

“ You  pair  of  madmen  1”  said  Rigaud,  facing 
about  “ Don’t  go  yet  l" 

“We  don’t  mean  to,”  said  Mr.  Pancks. 
Giving  him  a dark  glance  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  answer,  Rigaud  knocked  loudly.  He  had 
charged  himself  with  drink  for  the  playing-out 
of  his  game,  and  was  impatient  to  begin.  He 
had  hardly  finished  one  long  resounding  knock, 
when  he  turned  to  the  knocker  again  and  began 
another.  That  was  not  yet  finished,  when  Jer- 
emiah Flintwinch  opened  the  door,  and  they  all 
clanked  into  the  stone  hall.  Rigaud,  thrusting 
Mr.  Flintwinch  aside,  proceeded  straight  up 
stairs.  His  two  attendants  followed  him,  Mr. 
Flintwinch  followed  them,  and  they  all  came 
trooping  into  Mrs.  Clennam’s  quiet  room.  It 
was  in  its  usual  state ; except  that  one  of  the 
windows  was  wide  open,  and  Affery  sat  on  its 
old-fashioned  window-seat,  mending  a stocking. 
The  usual  articles  were  on  the  little  table ; the 
usual  deadened  fire  was  in  the  grate ; the  bed 
had  its  usual  pall  upon  it ; and  the  mistress  of 
all  sat  on  her  black  bier-like  sofa,  propped  up 
by  her  black  angular  bolster  that  was  like  the 
headsman’s  block. 

Yet  there  was  a nameless  air  of  preparation 
in  the  room,  as  if  it  were  strung  up  for  an  occa- 
sion. From  what  the  room  derived  it— every 
one  of  its  small  variety  of  objects  being  in  the 
fixed  spot  it  had  occupied  for  years — no  one 
could  have  said  without  looking  attentively  at 
its  mistress,  and  that,  too,  with  a previous  knowl- 
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edge  of  her  face.  Although  her  unchanging  j 
black  dress  was  in  every  plait  precisely  as  of  old, 
and  her  unchanging  attitude  was  rigidly  pre- 
served, a very  slight  additional  setting  of  her 
features  and  contraction  of  her  gloomy  forehead 
was  so  powerfully  marked,  that  it  marked  every 
thing  about  her. 

44  Who  are  these?”  she  said,  wonderingly,  as 
the  two  attendants  entered.  44  What  do  these 
people  want  here  V9 

“Who  are  these,  dear  madame,  is  it?”  re- 
turned Rigaud.  44  Faith,  they  are  friends  of 
your  son  the  prisoner.  And  what  do  they  want 
here,  is  it?  Death,  madame,  I don’t  know. 
You  will  do  well  to  ask  them.” 

44  You  know  you  told  us,  at  the  door,  not  to  go 
yet,”  said  Pancks^^ 

44  And  you  know  you  told  me,  at  die  door,  you 
didn’t  mean  to  go,”  retorted  Rigaud.  “In  a 
word,  madame,  permit  me  to  present  two  spies 
of  the  prisoner’s — madmen,  but  spies.  If  you 
wish  them  to  remain  here  during  our  little  con- 
versation, say  the  word.  It  is  nothing  to  me.” 

44  Why  should  I wish  them  to  remain  here  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Clennam.  44  What  have  I to  do  with 
them  ?” 

44  Then,  dearest  madame,”  said  Rigaud,  throw- 
ing himself  into  an  arm-chair  so  heavily  that 
the*  old  room  trembled,  44  you  will  do  well  to  dis- 
miss them.  It  is  your  affair.  They  are  not  my 
spies — not  my  rascals.” 

44  Hark ! You  Pancks,”  said  Mrs.  Clennam, 
bending  her  brows  upon  him  angrily,  44  you  Cos- 
by’s clerk  1 Attend  to  your  employer’s  business 
and  your  own.  Go.  And  take  that  other  man 
with  you.” 

“Thank  yon,  ma’am,”  returned  Mr.  Pancks, 
44 1 am  glad  to  say  I see  no  objection  to  oar  both 
retiring.  We  have  done  all  we  undertook  to  do 
for  Mr.  Clennam.  His  constant  anxiety  has 
been  (and  it  grew  worse  upon  him  when  he  be- 
came a prisoner),  that  this  agreeable  gentleman 
should  be  brought  back  here,  to  the  place  from 
which  he  slipped  away.  Here  ho  is — brought 
back.  And  I will  6ay,”  added  Mr.  Pancks,  44  to 
his  ill-looking  face,  that  in  my  opinion  the  world 
would  bo  no  worse  for  his  slipping  out  of  it  alto- 
gether.” 

44  Your  opinion  is  not  asked,”  added  Mrs. 
Clennam.  44  Go.” 

“ I am  sorry  not  to  leave  you  in  better  com- 
pany, ma’am,”  said  Pancks;  44 and  sorry,  too, 
that  Mr.  Clennam  can’t  be  present.  It’s  my 
fault,  that  is.” 

44  You  mean  his  own,”  she  returned. 

44  No,  I mean  mine,  ma’am,”  said  Pancks, 44  for 
it  was  my  misfortune  to  lead  him  into  a ruinous 
investment.”  (Mr.  Pancks  still  clung  to  that 
word,  and  never  said  speculation.)  44  Though  I 
can  prove  by  figures,”  added  Mr.  Panck,  with  an 
anxious  countenance,  44  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  a good  investment.  I have  gone  over  it 
since  it  failed,  every  day  of  my  life,  and  it  comes 
out — regarded  as  a question  of  figures — triumph- 
ant. The  present  is  not  a time  or  place,”  Mr. 


Pancks  pursued,  with  a longing  glance  into  his 
hat,  where  he  kept  his  calculations,  44  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  figures;  but  the  figures  are  not  to 
be  disputed.  Mr.  Clennam  ought  to  have  been 
at  this  moment  in  his  carri age-and-pair,  and  I 
ought  to  have  been  worth  from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand pound.” 

Mr.  Pancks  put  his  hair  erect  with  a general 
aspect  of  confidence  that  could  hardly  have  been 
surpassed  if  he  had  had  the  amount  in  hi9  pock- 
et. These  incontrovertible  figures  had  been  the 
occupation  of  every  moment  of  his  leisure  since 
he  had  lost  his  money,  and  were  destined  to  af- 
ford him  consolation  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

“However,”  said  Mr.  Pancks,  44 enough  of 
that.  Altro,  old  boy,  you  have  seen  the  figures, 
and  you  know  how  they  come  out.”  Mr.  Bap- 
tist, who  had  not  the  slightest  arithmetical  power 
of  compensating  himself  in  this  way,  nodded, 
with  a fine  display  of  bright  teeth. 

At  whom  Mr.  Flintwinch  had  been  looking, 
and  to  whom  he  then  6aid  : 

44  Oh ! It's  you,  is  it  ? I thought  I remem- 
bered your  face,  but  I wasn’t  certain  till  I saw 
your  teeth.  Ah  ! yes,  to  be  sure.  It  was  this 
officious  refugee,”  said  Jeremiah  to  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam, 44  who  came  knocking  at  the  door,  on  the 
night  when  Arthur  and  Chatterbox  were  here, 
and  who  asked  me  a whole  Catechism  of  ques- 
tions about  Mr.  Blandois.” 

44  It  is  true,”  Mr.  Baptist  cheerfully  admitted. 
44  And  behold  him,  padrone  1 I have  found  him, 
consequentementally.” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  objected,”  returned  Mr. 
Flintwinch,  44  to  your  having  broken  your  neck 
consequentementally.” 

44  And  now,”  said  Mr.  Pancks,  whose  eye  had 
often  stealthily  wandered  to  the  window-seat, 
and  the  stocking  that  was  being  mended  there, 
44  I’ve  only  one  other  word  to  say  before  I go. 
If  Mr.  Clennam  was  here — but  unfortunately, 
though  he  has  so  far  got  the  better  of  this  fine 
gentleman  as  to  return  him  to  this  place  Against 
his  will,  he  is  ill  and  in  prison  — ill  and  in 
prison,  poor  fellow — if  he  was  here,”  said  Mr. 
Pancks,  taking  one  step  aside  toward  the  win- 
dow-scat, and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  the 
stocking;  44 he  would  say,  ‘Affeiy,  tell  your 
dreams  1*  ” 

Mr.  Pancks  held  up  his  right  forefinger  be- 
tween his  nose  and  the  stocking,  with  & ghostly 
air  of  warning,  turned,  steamed  out,  and  towed 
Mr.  Baptist  after  him.  The  house-door  waa 
heard  to  close  upon  them,  their  steps  were  heard 
passing  over  the  dull  pavement  of  the  echoing 
court-yard,  and  still  nobody  had  added  a word. 
Mrs.  Clennam  and  Jeremiah  had  exchanged  a 
look ; and  had  then  looked,  and  looked  still,  at 
Affeiy  ; who  sat  mending  the  stocking  with 
great  assiduity. 

44  Come !”  said  Mr.  Flintwinch  at  length, 
screwing  himself  a curve  or  two  in  the  direction 
of  the  window-seat,  and  rubbing  the  palms  of 
his  hands  on  his  coat-tail  as  if  he  were  prepar- 
ing them  to  do  something:  44  Whatever  has  to 
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be  said  among  us,  had  better  be  begun  to  be 
said,  without  more  loss  of  time.  So,  Affery,  my 
woman,  take  yourself  off!” 

In  a moment,  Affery  had  thrown  the  stocking 
down,  started  up,  caught  hold  of  the  window- 
sill with  her  right  hand,  lodged  herself  upon 
the  window-seat  with  her  right  knee,  and  was 
flourishing  her  left  hand,  beating  expected  as- 
sailants off. 

“No,  I won’t*  Jeremiah — no  I won’t — no  I 
won’t ! I won’t  go,  Til  stay  here.  I’ll  hear  all 
I don’t  know,  and  say  all  I know.  I will,  at 
last,  if  I die  for  it.  I will,  I will,  I will,  I will !” 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  stiffening  with  indignation 
and  amazement,  moistened  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  at  his  lips,  softly  described  a circle  with 
them  in  the  palm  of  the  other  hand,  and  con- 
tinued with  a menacing  grin  to  screw  himself 
in  the  direction  of  his  wife : gasping  some  re- 
mark as  he  advanced,  of  which,  in  his  choking 
anger,  only  the  words  “Such  a dose!”  were 
audible. 

“ Not  a bit  nearer,  Jeremiah !”  cried  Affery, 
never  ceasing  to  beat  the  air.  “ Don’t  come  a 
bit  nearer  to  me,  or  I’ll  rouse  the  neighborhood ! 
I’ll  throw  myself  out  of  window  ! I’ll  scream 
Fire  and  Murder ! Til  wake  the  dead ! Stop 
where  you  are,  or  Til  make  shrieks  enough  to 
wake  the  dead !” 

The  determined  voice  of  Mrs.  Clennam  echoed 
“ Stop !”  Jeremiah  had  stopped  already. 

“ It  is  closing  in,  Flintwinch.  Let  her  alone. 
Affery,  do  you  turn  against  me  after  these  many 
years?” 

“I  do,  if  it’s  turning  against  you  to  bear 
what  I don’t  know,  and  say  what  i know.  I 
have  broke  out  now,  and  I can’t  go  back.  I am 
determined  to  do  it.  I will  do  it,  I will,  I will, 
I will!  If  that’s  turning  against  you,  yes,  I 
turn  against  both  of  you  two  clever  ones.  I 
told  Arthur  when  he  first  come  home,  to  stand 
up  against  you.  I told  him  it  was  no  reason, 
because  1 was  afeard  of  my  life  of  you,  that  he 
should  be.  All  manner  of  things  have  been  ago- 
ing on  since  then,  and  I won’t  be  run  up  by 
Jeremiah,  nor  yet  I won’t  be  dazed  and  scared, 
nor  made  a party  to  I don’t  know  what,  no  more. 
I won’t,  I won’t,  I won’t ! I’ll  up  for  Arthur 
when  he  has  nothing  left,  and  is  ill,  and  in  pris- 
on, and  can’t  up  for  himself.  I will,  I will,  I 
will,  1 will!” 

“ How  do  you  know,  you  heap  of  confusion,” 
asked  Mrs.  Clennam,  sternly,  “ that  in  doing 
what  you  are  doing  now,  you  are  even  serving 
Arthur?’’ 

“I  don’t  know  nothing  rightly  about  any 
thing,”  said  Affery;  “and  if  ever  you  said  a 
true  word  in  your  life,  it’s  when  you  call  me  a 
heap  of  confusion,  for  you  two  clever  ones  have 
done  your  most  to  make  me  such.  You  married 
me  whether  I liked  it  or  not,  and  you’ve  led  me, 
pretty  well  ever  since,  such  a life  of  dreaming 
and  frightening  as  never  was  known,  and  what 
do  you  expect  me  to  be  but  a heap  of  confusion  ? 
You  wanted  to  make  me  such,  and  I am  such ; 


but  I won’t  submit  no  longer ; no,  I won’t,  I 
won’t,  I won’t,  I won’t!”  She  was  still  beating 
the  air  against  all  comers. 

After  gazing  at  her  in  silence,  Mrs.  Clennam 
turned  to  Rigaud.  “You  see  and  hear  this 
foolish  creature.  Do  you  object  to  such  a piece 
of  distraction  remaining  where  she  is  ?” 

“ I,  madame  ?”  he  replied,  “ do  I ? That’s  a 
question  for  you.” 

“I  do  not,”  she  said,  gloomily.  “There  is 
little  left  to  choose  now.  Flintwinch,  it  is  clos- 
ing in.” 

Mr.  Flintwinch  replied  by  directing  a look  of 
red  vengeance  at  his  wife,  and  then,  as  if  to 
pinion  himself  from  falling  upon  her,  screwed 
his  crossed  arms  into  the  breast  of  his  waist- 
coat, and,  with  his  cbin  y$ry  near  one  of  his 
elbows,  stood  in  a corner,  watching  Rigaud  in 
the  oddest  attitude.  Rigaud,  for  his  part,  arose 
from  his  chair,  and  seated  himself  on  the  table, 
with  his  legs  dangling.  In  this  easy  attitude, 
he  met  Mrs.  Clennam’s  set  face,  with  his  mus- 
tache going  up  and  his  nose  coming  down. 

“ Madame,  I am  a gentleman — ” 

“Of  whom,”  she  interrupted,  in  her  steady 
tones,  “I  have  heard  disparagement,  in  con- 
nection with  a French  jail  and  an  accusation  of 
murder !” 

He  kissed  his  hand  to  her,  with  his  exagger- 
ated gallantry.  “ Perfectly.  Exactly  of  a lady, 
too ! ' What  absurdity ! How  incredible ! I had 
the  honor  of  making  a great  success  then;  I 
hope  to  have  the  honor  of  making  a great  suc- 
cess now.  I kiss  your  hands.  Madame,  I am 
a gentleman  (I  was  going  to  observe),  who,  when 
he  says,  4 I will  definitely  finish  this  or  that  af- 
fair at  this  present  sitting,’  does  definitely  finish 
it.  I announce  to  yon  that  we  are  arrived  at 
oar  last  sitting,  on  our  little  business.  You  do 
me  the  favor  to  follow,  and  to  comprehend  ?” 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
frown.  “Yes.” 

“ Farther,  I am  a gentleman  to  whom  mere 
mercenary  trade — bargains  are  unknown,  but  to 
whom  money  is  always  acceptable  as  the  means 
of  punning  his  pleasures.  You  do  me  the  fa- 
vor to  follow,  and  to  comprehend?” 

“ Scarcely  necessary  to  ask,  one  wonld  say. 
Yes.” 

“ Further,  I am  a gentleman  of  the  softest 
and  sweetest  disposition,  but  who,  if  trifled 
with,  becomes  enraged.  Noble  natures,  under 
such  circumstances,  become  enraged.  I pos- 
sess a noble  nature.  When  the  lion  is  awaken- 
ed— that  is  to  say,  when  I enrage — the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  animosity  is  as  acceptable  to  me  as 
money.  You  always  do  me  the  favor  to  follow, 
and  to  comprehend  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  somewhat  louder  than 
before. 

“ Do  not  let  me  derange  you.  Pray  be  tran- 
quil. I have  said  we  are  now  arrived  at  our  last 
sitting.  Allow  me  to  recall  the  two  sittings  we 
have  held.” 

“ It  is  not  necessary.” 
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44  Death,  madame,”  he  buret  out,  44  it’s  my 
fancy!  Besides,  it  clears  the  way.  The  first 
sitting  was  limited.  I had  the  honor  of  making 
your  acquaintance— of  presenting  my  letter.  I 
am  a Knight  of  Industry,  at  your  service,  ma- 
dame,  but  my  polished  manners  had  won  me 
so  much  of  success  as  a master  of  languages 
among  your  compatriots,  who  are  as  stiff  as 
their  own  starch  is  to  one  another,  but.  ever 
ready  to  relax  to  a foreign  gentleman  of  polish- 
ed manners — and  of  observing  one  or  two  little 
things”  — he  glanced  around  the  room  and 
smiled — 44  about  this  honorable  house,  to  know 
which  was  necessary  to  assure  me  and  to  con- 
vince me  that  I had  the  distinguished  pleas- 
ure of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  I 
sought.  I achieved  this.  I gave  my  word  of 
honor  to  our  dear  Flintwinch  that  I would  re- 
turn. I gracefully  departed.” 

Her  face  neither  acquiesced  nor  demurred. 
The  same  when  he  paused  and  when  he  spoke, 
it  as  yet  showed  him  always  the  one  attentive 
frown,  and  the  dark  revelation  before  mention- 
ed of  her  being  nerved  for  the  occasion. 

44 1 say  gracefully  departed,  because  it  was 
graceful  to  retire  without  alarming  a lady.  To 
be  morally  graceful,  not  less  than  physically,  is 
a part  of  the  character  of  Rigaud  Blandois.  It 
was  also  politic,  as  leaving  you  with  something 
overhanging  you,  to  expect  me  again,  with  a 
little  anxiety,  on  a day  not  named,  But  your 
slave  is  politic — by  Heaven,  madame,  politic  ! 
Let  us  return.  On  the  day  not  named  I have 
again  the  honor  to  render  myself  at  your  house. 
I intimate  that  I have  something  to  sell,  which, 
if  not  bought,  will  compromise  madame,  whom 
I highly  esteem.  I explain  myself  generally. 
I demand — I think  it  was  a thousand  pounds. 
Will  you  correct  me  ?” 

Thus  forced  to  speak,  she  replied,  with  con- 
straint, 44  You  demanded  as  much  as  a thousand 
pounds.” 

44 1 demand  at  present  Two.  Such  are  the 
evils  of  delay.  But  to  return  once  more.  We 
ore  not  accordant;  we  differ  on  that  occasion. 
I am  playful — playfulness  is  a part  of  my  amia- 
ble character.  Playfully,  I become  as  one  slain 
and  hidden.  For,  see  you,  it  may  alone  be 
worth  half  the  sum  to  madame  to  be  freed  from 
the  suspicions  that  my  droll  idea  awakens.  Ac- 
cident and  spies  intermix  themselves  against 
my  playfulness,  and  spoil  the  fruit,  perhaps — 
who  knows  ? only  you  and  Flintwinch — when  it 
is  just  ripe.  Thus,  madame,  I am  here  for  the 
last  time.  Listen ! Definitely  the  last.” 

As  he  struck  his  straggling  boot-heels  against 
the  flap  of  the  table,  meeting  her  frown  with  an 
insolent  gaze,  he  began  to  change  his  tone  for  a 
fiercer  one. 

44  Bah  1 Stop  an  instant ! Let  us  advance 
by  steps.  Here  is  my  Hotel-note  to  be  paid, 
according  to  contract.  Five  minutes  hence  we 
may  be  at  daggers’  points.  I'll  not  leave  it  till 
then,  or  you’ll  cheat  me.  Pay  it  1 Count  me 
the  money  !” 


44  Take  it  from  his  hand  and  pay  it,  Flint- 
winch,” said  Mrs.  Clennam. 

He  spirted  it  into  Mr.  Flintwinch ’s  face  when 
the  old  man  advanced  to  take  it,  and  held  forth 
his  hand,  repeating  noisily,  44  Pay  it ! Count 
it  out ! Good  money  I”  Jeremiah  picked  the 
bill  up,  looked  at  the  total  with  a bloodshot 
eye,  took  a small  canvas  bag  from  his  pocket, 
and  told  the  amount  into  his  hand. 

Rigaud  chinked  the  money,  weighed  it  in  his 
hand,  threw  it  up  a little  way  and  caught  it, 
chinked  it  again. 

44  The  sound  of  it  to  the  bold  Rigaud  Blan- 
dois is  like  the  taste  of  fresh  meat  to  the  tiger ! 
Say,  then,  madame.  How  much  ?” 

He  turned  upon  her  suddenly,  with  a menac- 
ing gesture  of  the  weighted  hand  that  clenched 
the  money,  as  if  he  were  going  to  strike  her 
with  it., 

44 1 tell  you  a&ain,  as  I told  you  before,  that 
we  are  not  rich  here,  as  you  suppose  us  to  be, 
and  that  your  demand  is  excessive.  I have 
not  the  present  means  of  complying  with  such 
a demand,  if  I had  v,ver  so  great  an  inclina- 
tion.” 

44  If !”  cried  Blandois.  44  Hear  this  lady  with 
her  If!  Will  you  say  that  you  have  not  the  in- 
clination ?” 

44 1 will  say  what  presents  itself  to  me,  and 
not  what  presents  itself  to  you.” 

44  Say  it,  then.  As  to  the  inclination.  Quick ! 
Come  to  the  inclination,  and  I know  what  to 
do.” 

She  was  no  quicker  and  no  slower  in  her  re- 
ply.  44 1$  would  seem  that  you  have  obtained 
possession  of  a paper — or  of  papers — which  I 
assuredly  have  the  inclination  to  recover.” 

Rigaud,  with  a loud  laugh,  drummed  his  heels 
against  the  table  and  chinked  his  money.  44 1 
think  so ! I believe  you  there !” 

44  The  paper  might  be  worth  to  me  a sum  of 
money.  I can  not  say  how  much  or  how  lit- 
tle.” 

4 4 What  the  Devil !”  he  asked  savagely.  44  Not 
after  a week’s  grace  to  consider?” 

44  No ! I will  not,  out  of  my  scanty  means — 
for  I tell  you  again,  we  are  poor  here,  and  not 
rich — I will  not  offer  any  price  for  a power  that 
I do  not  know  the  wrorst  and  the  fullest  extent 
of.  This  is  the  third  time  of  your  hinting  and 
threatening.  You  must  speak  explicitly,  or  you 
may  go  where  you  will  and  do  what  you  will. 
It  is  better  to  be  torn  to  pieces  at  a spring,  than 
to  be  a mouse  at  the  caprice  of  such  a cat.” 

He  looked  at  her  so  hard  with  those  eyes 
too  near  together,  that  the  sinister  sight  of  each 
crossing  that  of  the  other  seemed  to  make  the 
bridge  of  his  hooked  nose  crooked.  After  a 
long  survey,  he  said,  with  the  further  setting-off 
of  his  infernal  smile : 

44  You  are  a bold  woman !” 

44 1 am  a resolved  woman.” 

44 You  always  were.  What?  She  always 
was ; is  it  not  so,  my  little  Flintwinch  ?” 

44  Flintwinch,  say  nothing  to  him.  It  is  for 
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him  to  say  here,  and  now,  all  he  can ; or  to  go 
hence,  and  do  all  he  can.  Yon  know  this  to  be 
oar  determination.  Leave  him  to  his  action  on 
it.” 

She  did  not  shrink  under  his  evil  leer,  or 
avoid  it.  He  turned  it  upon  her  again,  but  she 
remained  steady  at  the  point  to  which  she  had 
fixed  herself.  He  got  off  the  table,  placed  a 
chair  near  the  sofa,  sat  down  in  it,  and  leaned 
an  arm  upon  the  sofa  close  to  her  own,  which 
he  touched  with  bis  hand.  Her  face  was  ever 
frowning,  attentive,  and  settled. 

“It  is  your  pleasure  then,  madame,  that  I 
shall  relate  a morsel  of  family  history  in  this 
little  family  society,”  said  Rigaud,  with  a warn- 
ing play  of  his  lithe  fingers  on  her  arm.  “Iam 
something  of  a doctor.  Let  me  touch  your 
pulse.” 

She  suffered  him  to  take  her  wrist  in  his  hand. 
Holding  it,  he  proceeded  to  say : 

“A  history  of  a strange  marriage,  and  a 
strange  mother,  and  a revenge,  and  a suppres- 
sion.— Ay,  ay,  ay?  This  pulse  is  beating  curi- 
ously! It  appears  to  me  that  it  doubles  while 
I touch  it.  Are  these  the  usual  changes  of  your 
malady,  madame?” 

There  was  a struggle  in  her  maimed  arm  as 
she  twisted  it  away,  but  there  was  none  in  her 
face.  On  his  face  there  was  his  own  smile. 

“ I have  lived  an  adventurous  life.  I am  an 
adventurous  character.  I have  known  many 
adventurers ; interesting  spirits — amiable  socie- 
ty ! To  one  of  them  I owe  my  knowledge,  and 
my  proofs — I repeat  it,  estimable  lady — proofs — 
of  the  ravishing  little  family  history  I go  to  com- 
mence. You  will  be  charmed  with  It.  But, 
bah!  I forget.  One  should  name  a history. 
Shall  I name  it  the  history  of  a house  ? But, 
bah,  again.  There  are  so  many  houses.  Shall 
I name  it  the  history  of  this  house  ?” 

Leaning  over  the  sofa,  poised  on  two  legs  of 
his  chair  and  his  left  elbow — that  hand  often 
tapping  her  arm,  to  beat  his  words  home ; his 
legs  crossed ; his  right  hand  sometimes  arrang- 
ing his  hair,  sometimes  smoothing  his  mustache, 
sometimes  striking  his  nose,  always  threatening 
her  whatever  it  did ; coarse,  insoleitf,  rapacious, 
cruel,  and  powerful — he  pursued  his  narrative 
at  his  ease. 

“ In  fine,  then,  I name  it  the  history  of  this 
house.  I commence  it.  There  live  here,  let  us 
suppose,  an  uncle  and  nephew.  The  uncle,  a 
rigid  old  gentleman  of  strong  force  of  character ; 
the  nephew,  habitually  timid,  repressed,  and 
under  constraint.” 

Mistress  iCfifery,  fixedly  attentive  in  the  win- 
dow-seat, biting  the  rolled-up  end  of  her  apron, 
and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  here  cried  out, 
“Jeremiah,  keep  off  from  me!  I’ve  heerd  in 
my  dreams,  of  Arthur's  father  and  his  uncle. 
He's  a talking  of  them.  It  was  before  my  time 
here ; but  I've  heerd  in  my  dreams  that  Arthur's 
father  was  a poor,  irresolute,  frightened  chap, 
who  had  had  every  thing  but  his  orphan  life 
scared  out  of  him  when  he  was  young,  and  that 


he  had  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  his  wife  even, 
but  his  uncle  chose  her.  There  she  sits!  I 
heerd  it  in  my  dreams,  and  you  said  it  to  her 
own  self.” 

As  Mr.  Flintwinch  shook  his  fist  at  her,  and 
as  Mrs.  Clennam  gazed  upon  her,  Rigaud  kissed 
his  hand  to  her. 

44  Perfectly  right,  dear  Madame  Flintwinch. 
You  have  a genius  for  dreaming.” 

“I  don't  want  none  of  your  praises,”  returned 
Affiery.  “I  don’t  want  to  have  nothing  at  all  to 
say  to  you.  But  Jeremiah  said  they  was  dreams, 
and  I’ll  tell  ’em  as  such !”  Here  she  put  her 
apron  in  her  mouth  again,  as  if  she  were  stop- 
ping somebody's  else’s  mouth — perhaps  Jere- 
miah's, which  was  chattering  with  threats  as  if 
he  were  grimly  cold. 

“Our  beloved  Madame  Flintwinch,”  said 
Rigaud,  “ developing  all  of  a sudden  a fine  sus- 
ceptibility and  spirituality,  is  right  to  a marvel. 
Yes.  So  runs  the  history.  Monsieur,  the  uncle, 
commands  the  nephew  to  marry.  Monsieur  says 
to  him  in  effect,  ‘My  nephew,  I introduce  to 
you  a lady  of  strong  force  of  character,  like  my- 
self : a resolved  lady,  a stern  lady,  a lady  who 
has  a will  that  can  break  the  weak  to  powder : 
a lady  without  pity,  without  love,  implacable, 
revengeful,  cold  as  the  stone,  but  raging  as  the 
fire.'  Ah!  what  fortitude!  Ah,  what  superi- 
ority of  intellectual  strength ! Truly,  a proud 
and  noble  character  that  I describe  in  the  sup- 
posed words  of  Monsieur,  the  uncle.  Ho,  ha, 
ha!  Death  of  my  soul,  I love  the  sweet  lady !” 

Mrs.  Clennam’s  face  had  changed.  There 
was  a remarkable  darkness  of  color  on  it,  and 
the  brow  was  more  contracted.  “Madame, 
madame,”  said  Rigaud,  tapping  her  on  the  arm, 
as  if  his  cruel  hand  were  sounding  a musical 
instrument,  “I  perceive  I interest  you.  I per- 
ceive I awaken  your  sympathy.  Let  us  go  on  1” 

The  drooping  nose  and  the  ascending  mus- 
tache had,  however,  to  be  hidden  for  a moment 
with  the  white  hand,  before  he  could  go  on ; he 
enjoyed  the  effect  he  made  so  much. 

“The  nephew,  being,  as  the  lucid  Madame 
Flintwinch  has  remarked,  a poor  devil  who  has 
had  every  thing  but  his  orphan  life  frightened 
and  famished  out  of  him — the  nephew  abases 
his  head,  and  makes  response ! 4 My  uncle,  it 

is  to  you  to  command.  Do  as  you  will !’  Mon- 
sieur, the  uncle,  does  as  he  will.  It  is  what  he 
always  does.  The  auspicious  nuptials  take  place ; 
the  newly  married  come  home  to  this  charming 
mansion;  the  lady  is  received,  let  us  suppose, 
by  Flintwinch.  Hey,  old  intriguer?” 

Jeremiah,  with  his  eyes  upon  his  mistress, 
made  no  reply.  Rigaud  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  struck  his  ugly  nose,  and  made  a 
duckling  with  his  tongue. 

“ Soon  the  lady  makes  a singular  and  excit- 
ing discovery.  Thereupon,  full  of  anger,  full 
of  jealousy,  full  of  vengeance,  she  forms — see 
you,  madame ! — a scheme  of  retribution,  the 
weight  of  which  she  ingeniously  forces  her 
crushed  husband  to  bear  himself,  as  we'll  ao 
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execute  upon  her  enemy.  What  superior  in- 
telligence I” 

44 Keep  off,  Jeremiah!”  cried  the  palpitating 
Affery,  taking  her  apron  from  her  mouth  again. 
“ But  it  was  one  of  my  dreams  that  you  told 
her,  when  you  quarreled  with  her  one  winter 
evening,  at  dusk — there  she  sits,  and  you  look- 
ing at  her— -that  she  oughtn’t  to  have  let  Ar- 
thur, when  he  come  home,  suspect  his  father 
only ; that  she  had  always  had  the  strength  and 
the  power;  and  that  she  ought  to  have  stood 
up  more  to  Arthur  for  his  father.  It  was  in 
the  same  dream  where  you  said  to  her  that  she 
was  not — not  something,  but  I don’t  know  what 
— for  she  burst  out  tremendous  and  stopped 
you.  You  know  the  dream  as  well  as  I do. 
When  you  come  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen 
with  the  candle  in  your  hand,  and  hitched  my 
apron  off  my  head.  When  you  told  me  I had 
been  dreaming.  When  you  wouldn’t  believe 
the  noises.”  After  this  explosion  Affery  put 
her  apron  into  her  mouth  again ; always  keep- 
ing her  hand  on  the  window-sill,  and  her  knee 
on  the  window-seat,  ready  to  cry  out  or  jump 
out,  if  her  lord  and  master  approached. 

Rigaud  had  not  lost  a word  of  this. 

“Hahal”  he  cried,  lifting  his  eyebrows,  fold- 
ing his  arms,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
“ Assuredly,  Madame  Flintwinch  is  an  oracle! 
How  shall  we  interpret  the  oracle — you  and  I, 
and  the  old  intriguer  ? He  said  that  you  were 

not,  ? And  you  burst  out  and  stopped 

himl  What  was  it  you  were  not?  What  is  it 
you  are  not  ? Say,  then,  madame !” 

Under  this  ferocious  banter  she  sat  breathing 
harder,  and  her  mouth  was  disturbed.  Her  lips 
quivered  and  opened,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  ef- 
forts to  keep  them  still. 

“Come,  then,  madame!  Speak,  then!  Our 

old  intriguer  said  that  you  were  not , and 

you  stopped  him.  He  was  going  to  say  that  you 
were  not — what?  I know  already,  but  I want 
a little  confidence  from  you.  How,  then  ? You 
are  not  what  ?” 

She  tried  again  to  repress  herself,  but  broke 
out  vehemently,  “ Not  Arthur’s  mother !” 

44  Good,”  said  Rigaud.  44  You  are  amenable.” 

With  the  set  expression  of  her  face  all  torn 
away  by  the  explosion  of  her  passion,  and  with 
a bursting  from  every  rent  feature  of  the  smoul- 
dering fire  so  long  pent  up,  she  cried  out,  44 1 
will  tell  it  myself!  I will  not  hear  it  from  your 
lips,  and  with  the  taint  of  your  wickedness  upon 
it.  Since  it  most  be  seen,  I will  have  it  seen 
by  the  light  I stood  in.  Not  another  wofd. 
Hear  me !” 

44  Unless  you  are  a more  obstinate  and  more 
persisting  woman  than  even  I know  you  to  be,” 
Mr.  Flintwinch  interposed,  “you  had  better 
leave  Mr.  Rigaud,  Mr.  Blandois,  Mr.  Beelze- 
bub, to  tell  it  in  his  own  way.  What  does  it 
signify,  when  he  knows  all  about  it  ?’* 

“He  does  not  know  all  about  it.” 

44  He  knows  all  he  cares  about  it,”  Mr.  Flint- 
winch testily  urged. 


44  He  does  not  know  me.9* 

44  What  do  you  suppose  he  cares  for  you,  you 
conceited  woman  ?”  said  Mr.  Flintwinch. 

44 1 tell  you,  Flintwinch,  I will  speak.  I tell 
you,  when  it  has  come  to  this,  I will  tell  it  with 
my  own  lips,  and  will  express  myself  through- 
out it.  WTiat ! Have  I suffered  nothing  in  this 
room — no  deprivation,  no  knprisopment,  that 
I should  condescend  at  last  to  contemplate  my- 
self in  such  a glass  as  that?  Can  you  see  him? 
Can  you  hear  him  ? If  your  wife  were  a hun- 
dred times  the  ingrate  that  she  is,  and  if  I were 
a thousand  times  more  hopeless  than  I am  of 
inducing  her  to  be  silent  if  this  man  is  silenced, 
I would  tell  it  myself,  before  I would  bear  the 
torment  of  hearing  it  from  him.” 

Rigaud  pushed  his  chair  a little  back,  pushed 
his  legs  out  straight  before  him,  and  sat,  with 
his  arms  folded,  over  against  her. 

44  You  do  not  know  what  it  is,”  she  went 
on,  addressing  him,  44  to  be  brought  up  strictly 
and  straitly.  I was  so  brought  up.  Mine  was 
no  light  youth  of  sinful  gayety  and  pleasure. 
Mine  were  days  of  wholesome  repression,  pun- 
ishment, and  fear.  The  corruption  of  our  hearts, 
the  evil  of  our  ways,  the  curse  that  is  upon  ns, 
the  terrors  that  surround  us — these  were  the 
themes  of  my  childhood.  They  formed  my 
character,  and  filled  me  with  an  abhorrence  of 
evil-doers.  When  old  Mr.  Gilbert  Clennam 
proposed  his  orphan  nephew  to  my  father  for 
my  husband,  my  father  impressed  upon  me  that 
his  bringing-up  bad  been,  like  mine,  one  of  se- 
vere restraint.  He  told  me  that,  besides  the 
discipline  his  spirit  had  undeigone,  he  had 
lived  in  a starved  house,  where  rioting  and  gay- 
ety were  unknown,  and  where  every  day  was  a 
day  of  toil  and  trial  like  the  last.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  a man  in  years  long  before 
bis  uncle  had  acknowledged  him  as  one;  and 
that,  from  his  school-days  to  that  hour,  his  un- 
cle’s roof  had  been  a sanctuary  to  him  from 
the  contagion  of  the  irreligious  and  dissolute. 
When,  within  a twelvemonth  of  our  marriage, 
I found  my  husband,  at  that  time  when  my  fa- 
ther spoke  of  him,  to  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  and  outraged  me  by  holding  a guilty  creat- 
ure in  my  place,  was  I to  doubt  that  it  had 
been  appointed  to  me  to  make  the  discovery, 
and  that  it  was  appointed  to  me  to  lay  the  band 
of  punishment  upon  that  creature  of  perdition  ? 
Was  I to  dismiss  in  a moment — not  my  own 
wrongs — in  wbat  was  I!  but  all  the  rejection 
of  sin,  and  all  the  war  against  it,  in  which  I 
had  been  bred  ?” 

She  laid  her  wrathful  hand  upon  the  watch 
on  the  table. 

44  No!  4 Do  not  forget.*  The  initials  of  those 
words  are  within  here  now,  and  were  within 
here  then.  I was  appointed  to  find  the  old  let- 
ter that  referred  to  them,  and  that  told  me  what 
they  meant,  and  whose  work  they  were,  and 
why  they  were  worked,  lying  with  this  watch  in 
his  secret  drawer.  Bat  for  that  appointment, 
there  would  have  been  no  discoveiy.  4 Do  not 
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forget’  It  spoke  to  me  like  the  voice  from  an 
angry  cloud.  Do  not  forget  the  deadly  sin,  do 
not  forget  the  appointed  discovery,  do  not  for- 
get the  appointed  suffering.  I did  not  forget 
Was  it  my  own  wrong  I remembered?  Mine! 
I was  but  a servant  and  a minister.  What 
power  could  I have  had  over  them,  but  that  they 
were  bound  in  the  bonds  of  their  sin,  and  de- 
livered to  me !” 

More  than  forty  years  had  passed  over  the 
gray  head  of  this  determined  woman  since  the 
time  she  recalled.  More  than  forty  years  of 
strife  and  struggle  with  the  whisper  that,  by 
whatever  name  she  called  her  vindictive  pride 
and  rage,  nothing  through  all  eternity  could 
change  their  nature.  Yet,  gone  those  more 
than  forty  years,  and  come  this  Nemesis  now 
looking  her  in  the  face,  she  still  abided  by  her 
old  impiety — still  reversed  the  order  of  Creation, 
and  breathed  her  own  breath  into  a clay  image 
of  her  Creator.  Verily,  verily,  travelers  have 
seen  many  monstrous  idols  in  many  countries, 
but  no  human  eyes  have  ever  seen  more  daring, 
gross,  and  shocking  images  of  the  Divine  nature, 
than  we  creatures  of  the  dust  make  in  our  own 
likenesses,  of  our  own  bad  passions. 

“ When  I forced  him  to  give  her  up  to  me,  by 
her  name  and  place  of  abode,”  she  went  on  in 
her  torrent  of  indignation  and  defense;  “when 
I accused  her,  and  she  fell  hiding  her  face  at 
my  feet,  was  it  my  injury  that  I asserted,  were 
they  my  reproaches  that  I poured  upon  her? 
Those  who  were  appointed  of  old  to  go  to 
wicked  kings  and  accuse  them — were  they  not 
ministers  and  servants?  And  had  no^  I,  un- 
worthy, and  far-removed  from  them,  stn  to  de- 
nounce ? When  she  pleaded  to  me  her  youth, 
and  his  wretched  and  hard  life  (that  was  her 
phrase  for  the  virtuous  training  he  had  belied), 
and  the  desecrated  ceremony  of  marriage  there 
had  secretly  been  between  them,  and  the  terrors 
of  want  and  shame  that  had  overwhelmed  them 
both,  when  I was  first  appointed  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  their  punishment,  and  the  love  (for 
she  said  the  word  to  me,  down  at  my  feet)  in 
which  she  had  abandoned  him  and  left  him  to 
me,  was  it  my  enemy  that  became  my  footstool, 
were  they  the  words  of  my  wrath  that  made  her 
shrink  and  quiver!  Not  unto  me  the  strength 
be  ascribed;  not  unto  me  the  wringing  of  the 
expiation  I” 

Many  years  had  come  and  gone  since  she 
had  had  the  free  use  even  of  her  fingers ; but 
it  was  noticeable  that  she  had  already  more  than 
once  struck  her  clenched  hand  vigorously  upon 
the  table,  and  that  when  she  said  these  words 
she  raised  her  whole  arm  in  the  air,  as  though 
it  had  been  a common  action  with  her. 

“And  what  was  the  repentance  that  was  ex- 
torted from  the  hardness  of  her  heart  and  the 
blackness  of  her  depravity  ? I,  vindictive  and 
implacable  ? It  may  seem  so,  to  such  as  you 
who  know  no  righteousness,  and  no  appointment 
except  Satan’s.  Laugh ; but  I will  be  known 
as  I know  myself,  and  as  Flintwinch  knows  me, 
Vol.  XV.— No.  86.— Q 
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though  it  is  only  to  you  and  this  half-witted  wo- 
man.” 

“Add,  to  yourself,  madame,”  said  Rigaud. 
“I  have  my  little  suspicions  that  madame  is 
rather  solicitous  to  be  justified  to  herself.” 

“ It  is  false.  It  is  not  so.  I have  no  need  to 
be,”  she  said,  with  great  energy  and  anger. 

“ Truly  ?”  retorted  Rigaud.  “ Hah !” 

“I  ask,  what  was  the  penitence,  in  works, 
that  was  demanded  of  her  ? ‘ You  have  a child ; 
I have  none.  You  love  that  child.  Give  him 
to  me.  He  shall  believe  himself  to  be  my  son, 
and  he  shall  be  believed  by  every  one  to  be  my 
son.  To  save  you  from  exposure,  his  father 
shall  swear  never  to  see  or  communicate  with 
you  more;  equally  to  save  him  from  being 
stripped  by  his  uncle,  and  to  save  your  child 
from  being  a beggar,  you  shall  swear  never  to 
see  or  communicate  with  either  of  them  more. 
That  done,  and  your  present  means,  derived 
from  my  husband,  renounced,  I charge  myself 
with  your  support.  You  may,  with  your  place 
of  retreat  unknown,  then  leave,  if  you  please, 
uncontradicted  by  me,  the  lie  that  when  you 
passed  out  of  all  knowledge  but  mine,  you  mer- 
ited a good  name.*  That  was  all.  She  had  to 
sacrifice  her  sinful  and  shameful  affections ; no 
more.  She  was  then  free  to  bear  her  load  of 
guilt  in  secret,  and  to  break  her  heart  in  se- 
cret; and  through  such  present  misery  (light 
enough  for  her,  I think !)  to  purchase  her  re- 
demption from  endless  misery,  if  she  could.  If, 
in  this,  1 punished  her  here,  did  I not  open  to 
her  a way  hereafter?  If  she  knew  herself  to 
be  surrounded  by  insatiable  vengeance  and  un- 
quenchable fires,  were  they  mine?  If  I threat- 
ened her,  then  and  afterward,  with  the  terrors 
that  encompassed  her,  did  I hold  them  in  mj 
right  hand  T* 

She  turned  the  watch  upon  the  table,  and 
opened  it,  and,  with  an  unsoftening  face,  looked 
at  the  worked  letters  within. 

“ They  did  not  forget.  It  is  appointed  against 
such  offenses  that  the  offenders  shall  not  be  able 
to  forget.  If  the  presence  of  Arthur  was  a daily 
reproach  to  his  father,  and  if  the  absence  of  Ar- 
thur was  a daily  agony  to  his  mother,  that  was 
the  just  dispensation  of  J ehovah.  As  well  might 
it  be  charged  upon  me  that  the  stings  of  an 
awakened  conscience  drove  her  mad,  and  that 
it  was  the  will  of  the  Disposer  of  all  things  that 
she  should  live  so  many  years.  I devoted  my- 
self to  reclaim  the  otherwise  predestined  and 
lost  boy ; to  give  him  the  reputation  of  an  hon- 
est origin;  to  bring  him  up  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  in  a life  of  practical  contrition  for 
the  sins  that  were  heavy  on  his  head  before  his 
entrance  into  this  condemned  world.  Was  that 
a cruelty.  Was  I not  visited  with  consequences 
of  the  original  offense,  in  which  I had  no  com- 
plicity ? Arthur’s  father  and  I lived  no  further 
apart,  with  half  the  globe  between  us,  than  when 
we  were  together  in  this  house.  He  died,  and 
sent  this  watch  back  to  me,  with  its  Do  not  for- 
get. I do  not  forget,  though  I do  not  read  it  as 
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he  did.  I read,  in  it,  that  I was  appointed  to 
do  these  things.  I have  so  read  these  three  let- 
ters since  I have  had  them  lying  on  this  table, 
and  I did  so  read  them,  with  equal  distinctness, 
when  they  were  thousands  of  miles  away.” 

As  she  took  the  watch-case  in  her  hand,  with 
that  new  freedom  in  the  use  of  her  hand  of  which 
she  showed  no  consciousness  whatever,  bending 
her  eyes  upon  it  as  if  she  were  defying  it  to 
move  her,  Rigaud  cried  with  a loud  and  con- 
temptuous snapping  of  his  fingers,  “Come,  ma- 
dame ! Time  runs  out.  Come,  lady  of  piety, 
it  must  be ! You  can  tell  nothing  I don’t  know. 
Come  to  the  money  stolen,  or  I will ! Death  of 
my  soul,  I have  had  enough  of  your  other  jargon. 
Come  straight  to  the  stolen  money !” 

“Wretch  that  you  are,”  she  answered,  and 
now  her  hands  clasped  her  head;  “through 
what  fatal  error  of  Flintwinch’s,  through  what 
incompleteness  on  his  part,  who  was  the  only 
other  person  helping  in  these  things  and  trusted 
with  them,  through  whose  and  what  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  ashes  of  a burned  paper,  you  have 
become  possessed  of  that  codicil,  I know  no 
more  than  how  you  acquired  the  rest  of  your 
power  here — ” 

“ And  yet,”  interrupted  Rigaud,  “ it  is  my  odd 
fortune  to  have  by  me,  in  a convenient  place 
that  l know  of,  that  same  short  little  addition  to 
the  will  of  Monsieur  Gilbert  Clennam,  written 
by  a lady,  and  witnessed  by  the  same  lady  and 
our  old  intriguer!  Ah,  bah,  old  intriguer, 
crooiked  little  puppet ! Madame,  let  us  go  on. 
Time  presses.  You  or  1 to  finish  ?” 

“ I !”  she  answered,  with  increased  determ- 
ination, if  it  were  possible.  “ I,  because  I will 
not  endure  to  be  shown  myself,  and  have  my- 
self shown  to  any  one,  with  your  horrible  dis- 
tortion npon  me.  You,  with  your  practices  of 
infamous  foreign  prisons  and  galleys,  would 
make  it  the  money  that  impelled  me.  It  was 
not  the  money.” 

“Bah,  bah,  bah!  I repudiate,  for  the  mo- 
ment, my  politeness,  and  say,  Lies,  lies,  lies! 
You  know  you  suppressed  the  deed,  and  kept 
the  money.” 

“Not  for  the  money’s  sake,  wretch!”  She 
made  a struggle,  as  if  she  were  starting  up; 
even  as  if,  in  her  vehemence,  she  had  almost 
risen  on  her  disabled  feet.  “ If  Gilbert  Clen- 
nam, reduced  to  imbecility,  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  laboring  under  the  delusion  of  some 
imaginary  relenting  toward  a girl,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  that  his  nephew  had  once  had  a 
fancy  for  her,  which  he  had  crushed  out  of  him, 
and  that  she  afterward  drooped  away  into  mel- 
ancholy and  withdrawal  from  all  who  knew  her 
— if,  in  that  state  of  weakness,  he  dictated  to 
me,  whose  life  she  had  darkened  with  her  sin, 
and  who  had  been  appointed  to  know  her  wick- 
edness from  her  own  hand  and  her  own  lips,  a 
bequest  meant  as  a recompense  to  her  for  sup- 
posed unmerited  suffering ; was  there  no  differ- 
ence between  my  spnrning  that  injustice  and 
coveting  mere  money — a thing  which  you,  and 


your  comrades  in  the  prisons,  may  steal  from 
any  one?” 

“Time  presses,  madame.  Take  care!” 

“If  this  house  was  blazing  from  the  roof  to 
the  ground,”  she  returned,  “ I would  stay  in  it 
to  justify  myself,  against  my  righteous  motives 
being  classed  with  those  of  stabbers  and  thieves.” 

Rigaud  snapped  his  fingers  tauntingly  in  her 
face.  “One  thousand  guineas  to  the  little 
beauty  you  slowly  hunted  to  death.  One  thou- 
sand guineas  to  the  youngest  daughter  her  pa- 
tron might  have  at  fifty,  or  (if  he  had  none) 
brother's  youngest  daughter,  on  her  coming  of 
age,  * as  the  remembrance  his  disinterestedness 
may  like  best  of  his  protection  of  a friendless 
young  orphan  girl.'  Two  thousand  guineas. 
What ! You  will  never  come  to  the  money  ?” 

‘‘That  patron,”  she  was  vehemently  proceed- 
ing, when  he  checked  her. 

“Names!  Call  him  Mr.  Frederick  Dorrit. 
No  more  evasions !” 

“ That  Frederick  Dorrit  was  the  beginning  of 
it  all.  If  he  had  not  been  a player  of  music, 
and  had  not  kept,  in  those  days  of  his  youth 
and  prosperity,  an  idle  house  where  singers  and 
players,  and  such-like  children  of  Evil,  turned 
their  backs  on  the  Light  and  their  faces  to  the 
Darkness,  she  might  have  remained  in  her  lowly 
station,  and  might  not  have  been  raised  out  of 
it  to  be  cast  down.  But,  no.  Satan  entered 
into  that  Frederick  Dorrit,  and  counseled  him 
that  he  was  a man  of  innocent  and  laudable 
tastes  who  did  kind  actions,  and  that  here  was 
a poor  girl  with  a voice  for  singing  music  with. 
Then  he  is  to  have  her  taught.  Then  Arthur’s 
father,  who  has  all  along  been  secretly  pining 
in  the  ways  of  virtuous  ruggedness,  for  those 
accursed  snares  which  are  called  the  Arts,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  her.  And  so,  a grace- 
less orphan,  training  to  be  a singing  girl,  car- 
ries it,  by  that  Frederick  Dorrit’s  agency,  against 
me,  and  I am  humbled  and  deceived ! Not  I, 
that  is  to  say,”  she  added  quickly,  as  color 
flushed  into  her  face ; “ a greater  than  I.  What 
ami?” 

Jeremiah  Flintwinch,  who  had  been  gradu- 
ally screwing  himself  toward  her,  and  who  was 
now  very  near  her  elbow  without  her  knowing 
it,  made  a specially  wry  face  of  objection  when 
she  said  these  words,  and  moreover  twitched 
his  gaiters,  as  if  such  pretensions  were  equiva- 
lent to  little  barbs  in  his  legs. 

“Lastly,”  she  continued,  “for  I am  at  the 
end  of  these  things,  and  I will  say  no  more  of 
them,  and  you  shall  say  no  more  of  them,  and 
all  that  remains  will  be  to  determine  whether 
the  knowledge  of  them  can  be  kept  among  ns 
who  are  here  present ; lastly,  when  I suppressed 
that  paper,  with  the  knowledge  of  Arthur’s  fa- 
ther— ” 

44  But  not  with  his  consent,  you  know,”  said 
Mr.  Flintwinch. 

“Who  said  with  his  consent?”  She  started 
to  find  Jeremiah  so  near  her,  and  drew  back 
her  head,  looking  at  him  with  some  rising  dis- 
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trust.  44  l’ou  were  often  enough  between  us, 
when  he  would  have  had  me  produce  it  and  I 
would  not,  to  have  contradicted  me  if  I had 
said,  with  his  consent.  I say,  when  I suppressed 
that  paper,  I made  no  effort  to  destroy  it,  but 
kept  it  by  me,  here  in  this  house,  many  years. 
The  rest  of  the  Gilbert  property  being  left  to 
Arthur’s  father,  I could  at  any  time,  without 
unsettling  more  than  the  two  sums,  have  made 
a pretense  of  finding  it.  But,  besides  that  I 
must  have  supported  such  pretense  by  a direct 
falsehood  (a  great  responsibility),  1 have  seen 
no  new  reason,  in  all  the  time  I have  been  tried 
here,  to  bring  it  to  light.  It  was  a rewarding 
of  sin ; the  wrong  result  of  a delusion.  I did 
what  I was  appointed  to  do,  and  I have  under- 
gone, within  these  four  walls,  what  I was  ap- 
pointed to  undergo.  When  the  paper  was  at 
last  destroyed — as  I thought — in  my  presence, 
she  had  long  been  dead,  and  her  patron,  Fred- 
erick Dorrit,  had  long  been  deservedly  rnined 
and  imbecile.  He  had  no  daughter.  I had 
found  the  niece  before  then;  and  what  I did 
for  her  was  better  for  her,  far,  than  the  money 
of  which  she  would  have  had  no  good.”  She 
added,  after  a moment,  as  though  she  addressed 
the  watch  : 44  She  herself  was  innocent,  and  I 
might  not  have  forgotten  to  relinquish  it  to  her 
at  my  death and  sat  looking  at  it 

44  Shall  I recall  something  to  you,  worthy 
madame  ?”  said  Rigaud.  44  The  little  paper  was 
in  this  house  on  the  night  when  our  friend  the 
prisoner — jail-comrade  of  my  soul — came  home 
from  foreign  countries.  Shall  I recall  yet  some- 
thing more  to  you?  The  little  singing-bird 
that  never  was  fledged,  was  long  kept  in  a cage 
by  a guardian  of  your  appointing,  well  enough 
known  to  our  old  intriguer  here.  Shall  we  coax 
our  old  intriguer  to  tell  us  when  he  saw  him 
last?” 

44  Til  tell  you !”  cried  Affery,  unstopping  her 
mouth.  44 1 dreamed  it,  first  of  all  my  dreams. 
Jeremiah,  if  you  come  a-nigh  me  now,  I’ll 
scream  to  be  heard  at  St.  Paul’s  1 The  person 
as  this  man  has  spoken  of,  was  Jeremiah’s  own 
twin  brother ; and  he  was  here  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  on  the  night  when  Arthur  come  home, 
and  Jeremiah  with  his  own  hands  give  him  this 
paper,  along  with  I don’t  know  what  more,  and 
he  took  it  away  in  an  iron  box. — Help ! Mur- 
der 1 Save  me  from  Jere-mt-ah !” 

Mr.  Flintwinch  had  made  a run  at  her,  but 
Rigaud  had  caught  him  in  his  arms  midway. 
After  a moment’s  wrestle  with  him,  Flintwinch 
gave  up,  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

44  What  I”  cried  Rigaud,  rallying  him  as  he 
poked  and  jerked  him  back  with  his  elbows. 
44  Assault  a lady  with  such  a genius  for  dream- 
ing? Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  she’ll  be  a fortune  to 
you  as  an  exhibition.  All  that  she  dreams  comes 
true.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! You’re  so  like  him,  Little 
Flintwinch.  So  like  him,  as  I knew  him  (when 
I first  spoke  English  for  him  to  the  host)  in  the 
Cabaret  of  the  Three  Billiard  Tables,  in  the  lit- 
tle street  of  the  high  roofs,  by  the  wharf  at  Ant- 
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I werp  ! Ah,  but  he  was  a brave  boy  to  drink ! 
Ah,  but  he  was  a bravo  boy  to  smoke ! Ah,  but 
he  lived  in  a sweet  bachelor  apartment — fur- 
nished, on  the  fifth  floor,  above  the  wood  and 
charcoal  merchant’s,  and  the  dress-maker’s,  and 
the  chair-maker’s,  and  the  maker  of  tubs — where 
I knew  him,  too,  and  where,  with  his  cognac 
and  tobacco,  he  had  twelve  sleeps  a-day  and  one 
fit,  until  he  had  a fit  too  much  and  ascended  to 
the  skies.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! What  does  it  matter 
how  I took  possession  of  the  papers  in  his  iron 
box  ? Perhaps  he  confided  it  to  my  hands  for 
you,  perhaps  it  was  locked  and  my  curiosity  was 
piqued,  perhaps  I suppressed  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

I What  does  it  matter,  so  that  I have  it  safe  ? We 
I are  not  particular  here ; hey,  Flintwinch  ? We 
are  not  particular  here ; is  it  not  so,  madame  7* 

Retiring  before  him  with  vicious  counter-jerks 
of  his  own  elbows,  Mr.  Flintwinch  had  got  back 
into  his  corner,  where  he  now  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  taking  breath,  and  return- 
ing Mrs.  Clennam’s  stare.  44  Ha,  ha,  ha ! But 
what's  this?”  cried  Rigaud.  44 It  appears  as 
if  you  don’t  know  one  the  other.  Permit  me, 
Madame  Clennam  who  suppresses,  to  present 
Monsieur  Flintwinch  who  intrigues.” 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  unpocketing  one  of  his  hands 
to  scrape  his  jaw,  advanced  a step  or  so  in  that 
attitude,  still  returning  Mrs.  Clennam’s  look, 
and  thus  addressed  her : 

44  Now,  I know  what  you  mean  by  opening 
your  eyes  so  wide  at  me,  but  you  needn’t  take 
the  trouble,  because  I don’t  care  for  it.  I’ve 
been  telling  you  for  how  many  years  that  you’re 
one  of  the  most  opiniated  and  obstinate  of  wo- 
men. That’s  what  you  are.  You  call  yourself 
humble  and  sinful,  but  you  are  the  most  Bump- 
tious of  your  sex.  That’s  what  you  are.  I have 
told  you,  over  and  over  again  when  we  have  had 
a tiff,  that  you  wanted  to  make  every  thing  go 
down  before  you,  but  I wouldn’t  go  down  before 
you — that  you  wanted  to  swallow  up  every  body 
alive,  but  I wouldn’t  be  swallowed  up  alive. 
Why  didn’t  you  destroy  the  paper  when  you  first 
laid  hands  upon  it  ? I advised  you  to ; but  no, 
it’s  not  your  way  to  take  advice.  You  must  keep 
it,  forsooth.  Perhaps  you  may  cany  it  out  at 
some  other  time,  forsooth.  As  if  I didn’t  know 
better  than  that ! I think  I see  your  pride  car- 
rying it  out,  with  a chance  of  being  suspected 
of  having  kept  it  by  you.  But  that’s  the  way 
you  cheat  yourself.  Just  as  you  cheat  yourself 
into  making  out  that  you  didn't  do  all  this  busi- 
ness, because  you  were  a rigorous  woman,  all 
slight,  and  spite,  and  power,  and  unforgivingness, 
but  because  you  were  a servant  and  a minister, 
and  were  appointed  to  do  it.  Who  are  you,  that 
you  should  be  appointed  to  do  it  ? That  may 
be  your  religion,  but  it’s  my  gammon.  And,  to 
tell  you  all  the  truth  while  I am  about  it,”  said 
Mr.  Flintwinch,  crossing  his  arms  and  becoming 
the  express  image  of  irascible  doggedness,  44 1 
have  been  rasped — rasped  these  forty  years— by 
your  taking  such  high  ground  even  with  me, 
who  knows  better ; the  effect  of  it  being  coolly 
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to  put  me  on  low  ground.  1 admire  you  very 
much ; you  are  a woman  of  strong  head  and 
great  talent;  but  the  strongest  head  and  the 
greatest  talent  can't  rasp  a man  for  forty  years 
without  making  him  sore.  So  I don’t  care  for 
your  present  eyes.  Now  I am  coming  to  the 
paper,  and  mark  what  I say.  You  put  it  away 
somewhere,  and  you  keep  your  own  counsel 
wb^re.  You’re  an  active  woman  at  that  time, 
and  if  you  want  to  get  that  paper,  you  can  get 
it.  But,  mark ! There  comes  a time  when  you 
are  struck  into  what  you  are  now,  and  then  if 
you  want  to  get  that  paper,  you  can’t  get  it.  So 
it  lies,  long  years,  in  its  hiding-place.  At  last, 
when  we  are  expecting  Arthur  home  every  day, 
and  when  any  day  may  bring  him  home,  and  it’s 
impossible  to  say  what  rummaging  he  may  make 
about  the  house,  I recommend  you  five  thousand 
times,  if  you  can’t  get  at  it,  to  let  me  get  at  it, 
that  it  may  be  put  in  the  fire.  But  no— no  one 
but  you  knows  where  it  is,  and  that’s  power ; 
and,  call  yourself  whatever  humble  names  you 
will,  I call  you  a female  Lucifer  in  appetite  for 
power  1 On  a Sunday  night  Arthur  comes 
home.  He  has  not  been  in  this  room  ten  min- 
utes when  he  speaks  of  his  father’s  watch.  You 
know  very  well  that  the  Do  Not  Forget,  at  the 
time  when  his  father  sent  that  wateh  to  you, 
could  only  mean,  the  rest  of  the  story  being 
then  all  dead  and  over,  Do  Not  Forget  the  sup- 
pression. Make  restitution ! Arthur’s  ways  have 
frightened  you  a bit,  and  the  paper  shall  be  burn- 
ed after  all.  So,  before  that  jumping  jade  and 
Jezabel,”  Mr.  Flintwinch  grinned  at  his  wife, 
“ has  got  you  into  bed,  you  at  last  tell  me  where 
you  have  put  the  paper,  among  the  old  ledgers  in 
the  cellars,  where  Arthur  himself  went  prowling 
the  very  next  morning.  But  it’s  not  to  be  burn- 
ed on  a Sunday  night.  No ; you  are  strict,  you 
are ; we  must  wait  over  twelve  o’clock,  and  get 
into  Monday.  Now,  all  this  is  a swallowing  of 
me  up  alive,  that  rasps  me ; so,  feeling  a little 
out  of  temper,  and  not  being  as  strict  as  yourself, 
I take  a look  at  the  document  before  twelve 
o’clock,  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  its  appear- 
ance— fold  up  one  of  the  many  yellow  old  pa- 
pers in  the  cellars  like  it — and  afterward,  when 
we  have  got  into  Monday  morning,  and  I have, 
by  the  light  of  your  lamp,  to  walk  from  you, 
lying  on  that  bed,  to  this  grate,  make  a little 
exchange  like  the  conjuror,  and  bum  accord- 
ingly. My  brother  Ephraim,  the  lunatic  keeper 
(I  wish  he  had  had  himself  to  keep  in  a 
strait  waistcoat),  had  had  many  jobs  since  the 
close  of  the  long  job  he  got  from  you,  but  had 
not  done  well.  His  wife  died  (not  that  that  was 
much ; mine  might  have  died  instead,  and  wel- 
come), he  speculated  unsuccessfully  in  lunatics, 
he  got  into  difficulty  about  over-roasting  a pa- 
tient to  bring  him  to  reason,  and  he  got  into 
debt.  He  was  going  out  of  the  way,  on  what 
he  had  been  able  to  scrape  up,  and  a trifle  from 
me.  He  was  here  that  early  Monday  morning, 
waiting  for  the  tide  ; in  short,  he  was  going  to 
Antwerp,  where  (I  am  afraid  you’ll  be  shocked 


at  my  saying,  And  be  damned  to  him !)  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  gentleman.  He  had 
come  a long  way,  and,  I thought  then,  was  only 
sleepy ; but,  I suppose  now,  was  drunk.  When 
Arthur's  mother  had  been  under  the  care  of  him 
and  his  wife,  she  had  been  always  writing,  in- 
cessantly writing — mostly  letters  of  confession 
to  you,  and  prayers  for  forgiveness.  .My  brother 
had  handed,  from  time  to  time,  lots  of  these 
sheets  to  me.  I thought  I might  as  well  keep 
them  to  myself,  as  have  them  swallowed  up 
alive  too ; so  I kept  them  in  a box,  looking  them 
over  when  I felt  in  the  humor.  Convinced  that 
it  was  advisable  to  get  the  paper  out  of  the  place, 
with  Arthur  coming  about  it,  I put  it  into  this 
same  box,  and  I locked  the  whole  up  with  two 
locks,  and  I trusted  it  to  my  brother  to  take  away 
and  keep^  till  I should  write  about  it.  I did  write 
about  it,  and  never  got  an  answer.  I did’nt 
know  what  to  make  of  it  till  this  gentleman 
favored  us  with  his  first  visit.  Of  course,  I be- 
gan to  suspect  how  it  was  then;  and  I don’t 
want  his  word  for  it  now  to  understand  how  he 
gets  his  knowledge  from  my  papers,  and  your 
paper,  and  my  brother’s  cognac  and  tobacco 
talk  (I  wish  he’d  had  to  gag  himself).  Now,  I 
have  only  one  thing  more  to  say,  you  hammer- 
headed woman,  and  that  is,  that  I haven’t  alto- 
gether made  up  my  mind  whether  1 might,  or 
might  not,  have  ever  given  you  any  trouble  about 
the  codicil.  I think  not ; and  that  I should  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  knowing  I had  got  the 
better  of  you,  and  that  I held  the  power  over 
you.  In  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  I 
have  no  more  explanation  to  give  you  till  this 
time  to-morrow  night.  So  you  may  as  well,” 
said  Mr.  Flintwinch,  terminating  his  oration 
with  a screw,  “ keep  your  eyes  open  at  some- 
body else,  for  it’s  no  use  keeping  ’em  open  at  me.” 

She  slowly  withdrew  them  when  he  had  ceased, 
and  dropped  her  forehead  on  her  hand.  Her 
other  hand  pressed  hard  upon  the  table,  and 
again  the  curious  stir  was  observable  in  her,  as 
if  she  were  going  to  rise. 

“This  box  can  never  bring,  elsewhere,  the 
price  it  will  bring  here.  This  knowledge  can 
never  be  of  the  same  profit  to  you,  sold  to  any 
other  person,  as  sold  to  me.  But,  I have  not 
the  present  means  of  raising  the  sum  you  have 
demanded.  I have  not  prospered.  What  will 
you  take  now,  and  what  at  another  time,  and 
how  am  I to  be  assured  of  your  silence  ?” 

“My  angel,”  replied  Rigaud,  “I  have  said 
what  I will  take,  and  time  presses.  Before  com- 
ing here,  I placed  copies  of  the  most  important 
of  these  papers  in  another  hand.  Put  off  the 
time  till  the  Marshalsea  gate  shall  be  shut  for 
the  night,  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  treat.  The 
prisoner  will  have  read  them.” 

She  put  her  two  hands  to  her  head  again,  ut- 
tered a loud  exclamation,  and  started  to  her 
feet.  She  staggered  for  a moment,  as  if  she 
would  have  fallen ; then  stood  firm. 

“ Say  what  you  mean.  Say  what  you  mean, 
man!” 
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Before  her  ghostly  figure,  so  long  unused  to 
its  erect  attitude,  and  so  stiffened  in  it,  Rigaud 
fell  back  and  dropped  his  voice.  It  was,  to  all 
the  three,  as  if  a dead  woman  had  risen. 

“Miss  Dorrit,”  answered  Rigaud,  “the  little 
niece  of  Monsieur  Frederick,  whom  I have 
known  across  the  water,  is  attached  to  the  pris- 
oner. Miss  Dorrit,  little  niece  of  Monsieur 
Frederick,  watches  at  this  moment  over  the 
prisoner,  who  is  ill.  For  her,  I with  my  own 
hands  left  a packet  at  the  prison,  on  my  way 
here,  with  a letter  of  instructions  l/or  his  sah? 
— she  will  do  any  thing  for  his  sake — to  keep 
it  without  breaking  the  seal,  in  case  of  its  being 
reclaimed  before  the  hour  of  shutting  up  to-night 
—if  it  should  not  be  reclaimed  before  the  ring- 
ing of  the  prison  bell,  to  give  it  to  him ; and  it 
incloses  a second  copy  for  herself,  which  he  must 
give  to  her.  What ! I don’t  trust  myself  among 
you,  now  we  have  got  so  far,  without  giving  my 
secret  a second  life.  And  as  to  its  not  bringing 
me  elsewhere  the  price  it  will  bring  here,  say 
then,  madame,  have  you  limited  and  settled  the 
price  the  little  niece  will  give — for  his  sake — to 
hush  it  np?  Once  more  I say,  time  presses. 
The  packet  not  reclaimed  before  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  to-night,  you  can  not  buy.  I sell,  then, 
to  the  little  girl  P 

Once  more  the  stir  and  struggle  in  her,  and 
she  ran  to  a closet,  tore  the  door  open,  took 
down  a hood  or  shawl,  and  wrapped  it  over  her 
head.  Affery,  who  had  watched  her  in  terror, 
darted  to  her  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  caught 
hold  of  her  dress,  and  went  on  her  knees  to  her. 

“ Don’t,  don't,  don’t ! What  are  you  doing? 
Where  are  yon  going?  You're  a fearful  wo- 
man, but  I don’t  bear  you  no  ill-will.  I can  do 
poor  Arthur  no  good  now,  that  I see ; and  you 
needn’t  be  afraid  of  me.  I’ll  keep  your  secret. 
Don’t  go  out,  you’ll  fall  dead  in  the  street  Only 
promise  me,  that,  if  it’s  the  poor  thing  that’s 
kept  here,  secretly,  you’ll  let  me  take  charge  of 
her  and  be  her  nurse.  Only  promise  me  that, 
and  never  be  afraid  of  me.” 

Mrs.  Clennam  stood  still  for  an  instant,  at  the 
height  of  her  rapid  haste,  saying,  in  stem  amaze- 
ment, 

“Kept  here?  She  has  been  dead  a score  of 
years  and  more.  Ask  Flintwinch  — ask  him. 
They  can  both  tell  you  that  she  died  when  Ar- 
thur went  abroad.” 

“ So  much  the  worse,”  said  Affery,  with  a 
shiver,  “ for  she  haunts  the  house,  then.  Who 
else  rustles  about  it,  making  signals  by  drop- 
ping dust  so  softly  ? Who  else  comes  and  goes, 
and  marks  the  walls  with  long  crooked  touches, 
when  we  are  all  abed  ? Who  else  holds  the 
doors  sometimes  ? But  don’t  go  out— don’t  go 
out!  Mistress,  you’ll  die  in  the  street !” 

# Her  mistress  only  disengaged  her  dress  from 
the  beseeching  hands,  said  to  Rigaud  “Wait 
here  till  I come  back !”  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 
They  saw  her,  from  the  window,  run  wildly 
through  the  court-yard  and  out  at  the  gateway. 

For  a few  moments  they  stood  motionless. 


Affery  was  the  first  to  move,  and  she,  wringing 
her  hands,  pursued  her  mistress.  Next,  Jere- 
miah Flintwinch,  slowly  backing  to  the  door, 
with  one  hand  in  a pocket,  and  the  other  rubbing 
his  chin,  twisted  himself  out  in  his  reticent  way, 
speechlessly.  Rigaud,  left  alone,  composed 
himself  upon  the  window-seat  of  the  open  win- 
dow, in  the  old  Marseilles  Jail  attitude.  He  laid 
his  cigarettes  and  fire-box  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  fell  to  smoking. 

“ Whoof ! Almost  as  dull  as  the  infernal  old 
jail.  Warmer,  but  almost  as  dismal.  Wait  till 
she  comes  back  ? Yes,  certainly ; but  where  is 
she  gone,  and  how  long  will  she  be  gone  ? No 
matter!  Rigand  Lagnier  B lan  do  is,  my  amiable 
subject,  you  will  get  your  money.  You  will  en- 
rich yourself.  You  have  lived  a gentleman; 
you  will  die  a gentleman.  You  triumph,  my 
little  boy ; but  it  i9  vour  character  to  triumph. 
Whoof!” 

In  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  his  mustache  went 
np  and  his  nose  came  down,  as  he  ogled  a great 
beam  over  his  bead  with  particular  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  LXVn.—  CLOSED. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  streets  were  dim  in 
the  dusty  twilight,  when  the  figure  so  long  un- 
used to  them  hurried  on  its  way.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  old  house  it  at- 
tracted little  attention,  for  there  were  only  a few 
straggling  people  to  notice  it;  but  ascending 
from  the  river,  by  the  crooked  ways  that  led  to 
London  Bridge,  and  passing  into  the  main  road, 
it  became  surrounded  by  astonishment. 

Resolute  and  wild  of  look,  rapid  of  foot  and 
yet  weak  and  uncertain,  conspicuously  dressed 
in  its  black  garments  and  with  its  hurried  head 
covering,  gaunt  and  of  an  unearthly  paleness,  it 
pressed  forward,  taking  no  more  heed  of  the 
throng  than  a sleep-walker.  More  remarkable 
by  being  so  removed  from  the  crowd  it  was 
among  than  if  it  bad  been  lifted  on  a pedestal 
to  be  seen,  the  figure  attracted  all  eyes.  Saun- 
terers  pricked  up  their  attention  to  observe  it; 
busy  people,  crossing  it,  slackened  their  pace 
and  tnrned  their  heads;  companions  pansing 
and  standing  aside,  whispered  one  another  to 
look  at  this  spectral  woman  who  was  coming  by ; 
and  the  sweep  of  the  figure  as  it  passed  seemed 
to  create  a vortex,  drawing  the  most  idle  and 
most  curious  after  it. 

Made  giddy  by  the  turbulent  irruption  of  this 
multitude  of  staring  faces  into  her  cell  of  years, 
by  the  confusing  sensation  of  being  in  the  air 
and  the  yet  more  confusing  sensation  of  being 
afoot,  by  the  unexpected  changes  in  half-re- 
membered objects,  and  the  want  of  likeness  be- 
tween the  controllable  pictures  her  imagination 
had  often  drawn  of  the  life  from  which  she  was 
secluded,  and  the  overwhelming  rush  of  the  real- 
ity, she  held  her  way,  as  if  she  were  environed 
by  distracting  thoughts  rather  than  by  external 
humanity  and  observation.  But  having  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  gone  some  distance  straight  on- 
ward, she  remembered  that  she  must  ask  for  a 
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that  ‘ud  show  you  was  mad  if  nothing  else  did, 
’cause  it's  right  opposite  I" 

A short,  mild,  quiet-looking  young  man,  made 
his  way  through  to  her,  as  a whooping  ensued 
on  this  reply,  and  said:  “Ww  it  the  Marshal- 
sea  you  wanted?  Pm  going  on  duty  there. 
Come  across  with  me.” 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  he  took 
her  over  the  way  ; the  crowd,  rather  injured  by 
the  near  prospect  of  losing  her,  pressing  before 
and  behind  and  on  either  side,  and  recommend- 
ing an  adjournment  to  Bedlam.  After  a mo- 


direction  ; and  it  was  only  then,  when  she  stopped 
and  turned  to  look  about  her  for  a hopeful  place 
of  inquiry,  that  she  found  herself  surrounded  by 
an  eager  glare  of  faces. 

“Why  are  yon  encircling  me?’1  she  asked, 
trembling. 

None  of  those  who  were  nearest  answered; 
but,  from  the  outer  ring,  there  arose  a shrill  ery 
of  44  ‘Cause  you’re  mad  !*’ 

“ I am  as  sane  as  any  one  here.  I want  to 
find  the  Marshalsea  prison.” 

The  shrill  outer  circle  again  retorted, 44  Then 
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mentary  whirl  in  the  outer  court-yard,  the  pris- 
on-door opened,  and  shut  upon  them.  In  the 
lodge,  which  seemed  by  contrast  with  the  outer 
noise  a place  of  refuge  and  peace,  a yellow  lamp 
was  already  striving  with  the  prison  shadows. 

44  Why,  John  !”  said  the  turnkey,  who  had  ad- 
mitted them.  44  What  is  it?” 

44  Nothing,  father ; only  this  lady  not  knowing 
her  way,  and  living  badgered  by  the  boys.  Who 
did  you  want,  ma'am  ?" 

44  Miss  Dorrit.  Is  she  here  ?" 

The  young  man  became  more  interested. 
44  Yes,  she  is  here.  What  might  your  name  be  ? 

44  Mrs.  Clennam." 

44 Mr.  Clennam*s  mother?”  asked  the  young 
man. 

She  pressed  her  lips  together,  and  hesitated. 
44  Yes.  She  had  better  be  told  it  is  his  mother.*' 

44  You  see,"  said  the  young  man,  44  the  Mar- 
shal's family  living  in  the  country  at  present, 
the  Marshal  has  given  Miss  Dorrit  one  of  the 
rooms  in  his  house,  to  use  when  she  likes.  Don*t 
you  think  you  had  better  come  up  there,  and 
let  me  bring  Miss  Dorrit  ?** 

She  signified  her  assent,  and  be  unlocked  a 
door,  and  conducted  her  up  a side; stair-case  into 
a dwelling-house  above.  He  showed  her  into  a 
darkening  room,  and  left  her.  The  room  looked 
down  into  the  darkening  prison-yard,  with  its 
inmates  strolling  here  and  there,  leaning  out  of 
windows,  communing  as  much  apart  as  they 
could  with  friends  who  were  going  away,  and 
generally  wearing  out  their  imprisonment  as  they 
best  might,  that  summer  evening.  The  air  was 
heavy  and  hot;  the  closeness  of  the  place  op- 
pressive ; and  from  without  there  arose  a rush 
of  free  sounds,  like  the  jarring  memory  of  such 
things  in  a headache  and  heartache.  She  stood 
at  the  window,  bewildered,  looking  down  into 
this  prison  as  it  were  out  of  her  own  different 
prison,  when  a soft  word  or  two  of  surprise  made 
her  start,  and  Little  Dorrit  stood  before  her. 

44  Is  it  possible,  Mrs.  Clennam,  that  you  are 
so  happily  recovered  as — *' 

Little  Dorrit  stopped,  for  there  was  neither 
happiness  nor  health  in  the  face  that  turned  to 
her.  # 

44  This  is  not  recovery ; it  is  not  strength ; I 
don’t  know  what  it  is."  With  an  agitated  wave 
of  her  hand  she  put  all  that  aside.  44  You  have 
had  a packet  left  with  you  which  you  were  to 
give  to  Arthur,  if  it  was  not  reclaimed  before 
this  place  closed  to-night  ?" 

44  Yes." 

44 1 reclaim  it." 

Little  Dorrit  took  it  from  her  bosom,  and  gave 
it  into  her  hand,  which  remained  stretched  out 
after  receiving  it. 

44  Have  you  any  idea  of  its  contents?" 

Frightened  by  her  being  there,  with  that  new 
power  of  movement  in  her,  which,  as  she  had 
said  herself,  was  not  strength,  and  which  was 
unreal  to  look  upon,  as  though  a picture  or  a 
statue  had  been  animated,  Little  Dorrit  an- 
swered, 44  No." 


44  Read  them." 

Little  Dorrit  took  the  packet  from  the  still 
outstretched  hand,  and  broke  the  seal.  Mrs. 
Clennam  then  gave  her  the  inner  packet  that 
was  addressed  to  herself,  and  held  the  other. 
The  shadow  of  the  wall  and  of  the  prison-build- 
ings, which  made  the  room  sombre  at  noon,  made 
it  too  dark  to  read  there,  with  the  dusk  deepen- 
ing apace,  save  in  the  window.  In  the  window, 
where  a little  of  the  bright  summer-evening  sky 
could  shine  upon  her,  Little  Dorrit  stood  and 
read.  After  a broken  exclamation  or  so  of  won- 
der and  of  terror,  she  read  in  silence.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  looked  round,  and  her  old 
mistress  bowed  herself  before  her. 

44  You  know,  now,  what  I have  done.” 

44 1 think  so.  I am  afraid  so;  though  my 
mind  is  so  hurried,  and  so  sorry,  and  has  so 
much  to  pity,  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  fol- 
low all  I have  read,"  said  Little  Dorrit,  tremu- 
lously. 

44 1 will  restore  to  you  what  I have  withheld 
from  you.  Forgive  me.  Can  you  forgive  me  Y* 

44 1 can,  and  Heaven  knows  I do ! Do  not  kiss 
my  dress  and  kneel  to  me ; you  are  too  old  to 
kneel  to  me ; I forgive  you  freely,  without  that." 

“I  have  more  to  ask  yet" 

44  Not  in  that  posture,”  said  Little  Dorrit. 
44  It  is  unnatural  to  see  your  gray  hair  lower 
than  mine.  Pray  rise ; let  me  help  you."  With 
that  she  raised  her  up,  and  stood  rather  shrink- 
ing from  her,  but  looking  at  her  earnestly. 

44  The  great  petition  that  I make  to  you  (there 
is  another  which  grows  out  of  it),  the  great  sup- 
plication that  I address  to  your  merciful  and 
gentle  heart,  is,  that  you  will  not  disclose  this 
to  Arthur  until  I am  dead.  If  you  think,  when 
you  have  had  time  for  consideration,  that  it  can 
do  him  any  good  to  know  it  while  I am  yet  alive, 
then  tell  him.  But,  you  will  not  think  that;  and, 
in  such  case,  will  you  promise  me  to  spare  me 
until  I am  dead  7* 

44 1 am  so  sorry,  and  what  I have  read  has  so 
confused  my  thoughts,"  returned  Little  Dorrit, 
44  that  I can  scarcely  give  yon  a steady  answer. 
If  I should  be  quite  sure  that  to  be  acquainted 
with  it  will  do  Mr.  Clennam  no  good — ” 

44 1 know  you  are  attached  to  him,  and  will 
make  him  the  first  consideration.  It  is  right 
that  he  should  be  the  first  consideration ; I ask 
that.  But,  having  regarded  him,  and  still  find- 
ing that  you  may  spare  me  for  the  little  time  I 
shall  remain  on  earth,  will  you  do  it  ?" 

44 1 will." 

44  God  bless  you  1" 

She  stood  in  the  shadow  so  that  she  was  only 
a vailed  form  to  Little  Dorrit  in  the  light ; but 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  in  saying  those  three 
grateful  words,  was  at  once  fervent  and  broken. 
Broken  by  emotion  as  unfamiliar  to  her  frozen 
eyes  as  action  to  her  frozen  limbs. 

44  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  ” she  said,  in  a 
stronger  tone,  "that  I can  better  bear  to  be 
known  to  you  whom  I have  wronged  than  te 
the  son  of  my  enemy  who  wronged  me — for  she 
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did  wrong  me ! She  not  only  sinned  grievously 
against  the  Lord,  but  she  wronged  me.  What 
Arthur’s  father  was  to  me,  she  made  him.  From 
our  marriage  day  I was  his  dread,  and  that  she 
made  me.  I was  the  scourge  of  both,  and  that 
is  referable  to  her.  You  love  Arthur  (I  can  see 
the  blush  upon  your  face ; may  it  be  the  dawn 
of  happier  days  to  both  of  you !),  and  you  will 
have  thought  already  that  he  is  as  merciful  and 
kind  as  you,  and  why  do  I not  trust  myself  to 
him  as  soon  as  to  you?  Have  you  not  thought 
so?” 

“No  thought,”  said  Little  Dorrit,  “can  be 
quite  a stranger  to  my  heart  that  springs  out 
of  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Clennam  is  always 
to  be  relied  upon  for  being  kind,  and  generous, 
and  good.”* 

“I  do  not  doubt  it.  Yet  Arthur  is,  of  the 
whole  world,  the  one  person  from  whom  I would 
conceal  this  while  I am  in  it.  I kept  over  him 
as  a child,  in  the  days  of  his  first  remembrance, 
my  restraining  and  correcting  hand.  I was  stem 
with  him,  knowing  that  the  transgressions  of  the 
parents  are  visited  on  their  offspring,  and  that 
there  was  an  angry  mark  upon  him  at  his  birth. 
I have  sat  with  him  and  his  father,  seeing  the 
weakness  of  his  father  yearning  to  unbend  to 
him ; and  forcing  it  back,  that  the  child  might 
work  out  his  release  in  bondage  and  hardship. 
I have  seen  him,  with  his  mother’s  face,  look* 
ing  up  at  me  in  awe  from  his  little  books,  and 
trying  to  soften  me  with  his  mother’s  ways  that 
hardened  me.” 

The  shrinking  of  her  anditress  stopped  her  for 
a moment  in  her  flow  of  words,  delivered  in  a 
retrospective,  gloomy  voice. 

“For  his  good.  Not  for  the  satisfaction  of 
my  injury.  What  was  I,  and  what  was  the  worth 
of  that,  before  the  curse  of  Heaven ! I have  seen 
that  child  grow  up,  not  to  be  pious  in  a chosen 
way  (his  mother's  offense  lay  too  heavy  on  him 
for  that),  but  still  to  be  just  and  upright,  and  to 
be  submissive  to  me.  He  never  loved  me,  as  I 
once  half  hoped  he  might — so  frail  we  are,  and 
so  do  the  corrupt  affections  of  the  flesh  war  with 
our  trusts  and  tasks ; but  he  always  respected 
me,  and  ordered  himself  dutifully  to  me.  He 
does  to  this  hour.  With  an  empty  place  in  his 
heart  that  he  has  never  known  the  meaning  of, 
he  has  turned  away  from  me,  and  gone  his  sep- 
arate road ; but,  even  that  he  has  done  consid- 
erately and  with  deference.  These  have  been 
his  relations  toward  me.  Yours  have  been  of  a 
much  slighter  kind,  spread  over  a much  shorter 
time.  When  you  have  sat  at  your  needle  in  my 
room,  you  have  been  in  fear  of  me,  but  you  have 
supposed  me  to  have  been  doing  you  a kindness ; 
you  are  better  informed  now,  and  know  me  to 
have  done  you  an  injury.  Your  misconstruction 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  cause  in  which, 
and  the  motives  with  which,  I have  worked  out 
this  work,  is  lighter  to  endure  than  his  would 
be.  I would  not,  for  any  worldly  recompense  I 
can  imagine,  have  him  in  a moment,  however 
blindly,  throw  me  down  from  the  station  I have 


held  before  him  all  his  life,  and  change  me  alto- 
gether into  something  he  would  cast  oat  of  his 
respect,  and  think  detected  and  exposed.  Let 
him  do  it,  if  it  must  be  done,  when  I am  not 
here  to  see  it.  Let  me  never  feel,  while  I am 
still  alive,  that  I die  before  him,  and  utterly 
perish  away  from  him,  like  one  consumed  by 
lightning  and  swallowed  by  an  earthquake.” 

Her  pride  was  very  strong  in  her,  the  pain  of 
it  and  of  her  old  passions  was  veiy  sharp  with 
her,  when  she  thus  expressed  herself.  Not  less 
so,  when  she  added : 

“ Even  now,  I see  you  shrink  from  me,  as  if 
I had  been  cruel.” 

Little  Dorrit  coaid  not  gainsay  it  She  tried 
not  to  show  it,  bat  she  recoiled  with  dread  from 
the  state  of  mind  that  had  burned  so  fiercely  and 
lasted  so  long.  It  presented  itself  to  her  with 
no  sophistry  upon  it,  in  its  own  plain  nature. 

“I  have  done,”  said  Mrs.  Clennam,  “what 
it  was  given  to  me  to  do.  I have  set  myself 
against  evil ; not  against  good.  I have  been  an 
instrument  of  severity  against  sin.  Have  not 
mere  sinners  like  myself  been  commissioned  to 
lay  it  low  in  all  time?” 

“ In  all  time  ?”  repeated  Little  Dorrit. 

“Even  if  my  own  wrong  had  prevailed  with 
me,  and  my  own  vengeance  had  moved  me, 
could  I have  found  no  justification  ? None  in 
the  old  days  when  the  innocent  perished  with 
the  guilty,  a thousand  to  one?  When  the 
wrath  of  the  hater  of  the  unrighteous  was  not 
slaked  even  in  blood,  and  yet  found  favor?” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Clennam,  Mrs.  Clennam!”  said 
Little  Dorrit,  “ angry  feelingB  and  unforgiving 
deeds  are  no  comfort  and  no  guide  to  you  and 
me.  My  life  has  been  passed  in  this  poor  pris- 
on, and  my  teaching  has  been  very  defective ; 
but,  let  me  implore  you  to  remember  later  and 
better  days.  Be  guided  only  by  the  healer  of 
the  sick,  the  raiser  of  the  dead,  the  friend  of  all 
who  were  afflicted  and  forlorn,  the  patient  Mas- 
ter who  shed  tears  of  compassion  for  our  in- 
firmities. We  can  not  but  be  right  if  we  put 
all  the  rest  away,  and  do  every  thing  in  remem- 
brance of  Him.  There  is  no  vengeance  and  no 
infliction  of  suffering  in  His  life,  I am  sure. 
There  can  be  no  confusion  in  following  Him, 
and  seeking  for  no  other  footsteps,  I am  cer- 
tain P* 

In  the  softened  light  of  the  window,  looking 
from  the  scene  of  her  eariy  trials  to  the  shining 
sky,  she  was  not  in  stronger  opposition  to  the 
black  figure  in  the  shade  than  the  life  and  doc- 
trine on  which  she  rested  were  to  that  figure’s 
history.  It  bent  its  head  low  again,  and  said 
not  a word.  It  remained  thus,  until  the  first 
warning  bell  began  to  ring. 

“Hark!”  said  Mrs.  Clennam,  starting.  “I 
said  I had  another  petition.  It  is  one  that  does 
not  admit  of  delay.  The  man  who  brought  you 
this  packet  and  possesses  these  proofs  is  now 
waiting  at  my  house  to  be  bought  off.  I can 
keep  this  from  Arthur  only  by  buying  him  off. 
He  asks  a large  sum ; more  than  I can  get  to* 
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gether  to  pay  him,  without  haring  time.  He 
refuses  to  make  any  abatement,  because  his 
threat  is,  that  if  he  fails  with  me  he  will  come 
to  you.  Will  you  return  with  me,  and  show 
him  that  you  already  know  it  ? Will  you  return 
with  me,  and  try  to  prevail  with  him?  Will 
you  come  and  help  me  with  him  ? Do  not  re- 
fuse what  I ask  in  Arthur’s  name,  though  I dare 
not  ask  it  for  Arthur’s  sake !” 

Little  Dorrit  yielded  willingly.  She  glided 
away  into  the  prison  for  a few  moments,  re- 
turned, and  said  she  was  ready  to  go.  They 
went  out  by  another  stair-case,  avoiding  the 
lodge ; and,  coming  into  the  front  court-yard, 
now  all  quiet  and  deserted,  gained  the  street 

It  was  one  of  those  summer  evenings  when 
there  is  no  greater  darkness  than  a long  twi- 
light. The  vista  of  street  and  bridge  was  plain 
to  see,  and  the  sky  was  serene  and  beautiful. 
People  stood  and  sat  at  their  doors,  playing  with 
children  and  enjoying  the  evening;  numbers 
were  walking  for  air ; the  worry  of  the  day  had 
almost  worried  itself  out,  and  few  but  them- 
selves  were  hurried.  As  they  crossed  the  bridge, 
the  clear  steeples  of  the  many  churches  looked 
as  if  they  had  advanced  out  of  the  murk  that 
usually  enshrouded  them  and  come  much  near- 
er. The  smoke  that  rose  into  the  sky  had  lost 
its  dingy  hue  and  taken  a brightness  upon  it. 
The  beauties  of  the  sunset  had  not  faded  from 
the  long  light  films  of  cloud  that  lay  at  peace  j 
■*  in  the  horizon.  From  a radiant  centre,  over 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  tranquil 
firmament,  great  shoots  of  light  streamed  among 
the  early  stars,  like  signs  of  the  blessed  later 
covenant  of  peace  and  hope  that  changed  the 
crown  of  thorns  into  a glory. 

Less  remarkable,  now  that  she  was  not  alone 
and  it  was  darker,  Mrs.  Clennam  hurried  on  at 
Little  Dorrit’s  side,  unmolested.  They  left  the 
great  thoroughfare  at  the  turning  by  which  she 
had  entered  it,  and  wound  their  way  down 
among  the  silent,  empty,  cross-streets.  Their 
feet  were  at  the  gateway,  when  there  was  a sud- 
den noise  like  thunder. 

“What  was  that?  Let  us  make  haste  inf* 
cried  Mrs.  Clennam. 

They  were  in  the  gateway.  Little  Dorrit, 
with  a piercing  cry,  held  her  back. 

In  one  swift  instant  the  old  house  was  before 
them,  with  the  man  lying  smoking  in  the  win- 
dow ; another  thundering  sound,  and  it  heaved, 
surged  upward,  opened  asunder  in  fifty  places, 
collapsed,  and  fell.  Deafened  by  the  noise, 
stifled,  choked,  and  blinded  by  the  dust,  they 
hid  their  faces  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 
The  dust  storm,  driving  between  them  and  the 
placid  sky,  parted  for  a moment  and  showed 
them  the  stars.  As  they  looked  up  wildly  cry- 
ing for  help,  the  great  pile  of  chimneys  which 
was  then  alone  left  standing,  like  a tower  in  a 
whirlwind,  rocked,  broke,  and  hailed  itself  down 
upon  the  heap  of  ruin,  as  if  every  tumbling  frag- 
ment were  intent  on  burying  the  crushed  wretch 
deeper. 


So  blackened  by  the  flying  particles  of  rub- 
bish as  to  be  unrecognizable,  they  ran  back 
from  the  gateway  into  the  street,  crying  and 
shrieking.  There,  Mrs.  Clennam  dropped  upon 
the  stones ; and  she  never  from  that  hour  moved 
so  much  as  a finger  again,  or  had  the  power  to 
speak  one  word.  For  upward  of  three  years 
she  reclined  in  her  wheeled  chair,  looking  at- 
tentively at  those  about  her,  and  appearing  to 
understand  what  they  said;  but  the  rigid  si- 
lence she  had  so  long  held  was  evermore  en- 
forced upon  her,  and,  except  that  she  could 
move  her  eyes  and  faintly  express  a negative 
and  affirmative  with  her  head,  6he  lived  and 
died  a statue. 

Affery  had  been  looking  for  them  at  the  pris- 
on, and  had  caught  sight  of  them  at  a distance 
on  the  bridge.  She  came  up  to  receive  her  old 
mistress  in  her  arms,  to  help  to  carry  her  into 
a neighboring  house,  and  to  be  faithful  to  her. 
The  mystery  of  the  noises  was  ont  now ; Affery, 
like  greater  people,  had  always  been  right  in 
her  facts,  and  always  wrong  in  the  theories  she 
deduced  from  them. 

When  the  storm  of  dust  had  cleared  away, 
and  the  summer  night  was  calm  again,  numbers 
of  people  choked  up  every  avenue  of  access,  and 
parties  of  diggers  were  formed  to  relieve  one 
another  in  digging  among  the  ruins.  There 
had  been  a hundred  people  in  the  house  at  the 
time  of  its  fall,  there  had  been  fifty,  there  had 
been  fifteen,  there  had  been  two.  Rumor  final- 
ly settled  the  number  at  two : the  foreigner  and 
Mr.  Flintwinch. 

The  diggers  dug  all  through  the  short  night 
by  flaring  pipes  of  gas,  and  on  a level  with  the 
early  sun,  and  deeper  and  deeper  below  it  as  it 
rose  into  its  zenith,  and  aslant  of  it  as  it  de- 
clined, and  on  a level  with  it  again  as  it  depart- 
ed. Sturdy  digging,  and  shoveling,  and  carry- 
ing away  in  carts,  barrows,  and  baskets  went  on 
without  intermission  by  night  and  by  day ; but 
it  was  night  for  the  seoond  time  when  they 
found  the  dirty  heap  of  rubbish  that  had  been 
the  foreigner  before  his  head  had  been  shiver- 
ed to  atoms,  like  so  much  glass,  by  the  great 
beam  that  lay  upon  him,  crushing  him. 

Brill  they  had  not  come  upon  Flintwinch  yet; 
so  the  sturdy  digging,  and  shoveling,  and  carry- 
ing away  went  on  without  intermission  by  day 
and  by  night.  It  got  about  that  the  old  house 
had  had  famous  cellarage  (which  indeed  was 
true),  and  that  Flintwinch  had  been  in  a cellar 
at  the  moment,  or  had  had  time  to  escape  into 
one,  and  that  he  was  safe  under  its  6trong  arch, 
and  even  that  he  had  been  heard  to  cry,  in  hol- 
low, subterranean,  suffocated  notes,  “ Here  I 
am  I’*  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town 
it  was  even  known  that  the  excavators  had  been 
able  to  open  a communication  with  him  through 
a pipe,  and  that  he  had  received  both  soup  and 
brandy  by  that  channel,  and  that  he  had  said, 
with  admirable  fortitude,  that  he  was  All  right, 
my  lads,  with  the  exception  of  his  collar-bone. 
But  the  digging,  aad  shoveling,  and  carrying 
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away  went  on  without  intermission,  until  the 
ruins  were  all  dug  out,  and  the  cellars  opened 
to  the  light ; and  still  no  Flintwinch,  living  or 
dead,  all  right  or  all  wrong,  had  been  turned  up 
by  pick  or  spade. 

It  began  then  to  be  perceived  that  Flint- 
winch  had  not  been  there  at  the  time  of  the 
fall;  and  it  began  then  to  be  perceived  that 
he  had  been  rather  busy  elsewhere,  converting 
securities  into  as  much  money  as  could  be  got 
for  them  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  turning  to 
his  own  exclusive  account  his  authority  to  act 
for  the  Firm.  Affery,  remembering  that  the 
clever  one  had  said  he  would  explain  himself 
further  in  four-and-twenty  hours*  time,  determ- 
ined for  her  part  that  his  taking  himself  off 
within  that  period  with  all  he  could  get,  was 
the  final  satisfactory  sum  and  substance  of  his 
promised  explanation  ; but  she  held  her  peace, 
devoutly  thankful  to  be  quit  of  him.  As  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a man  who 
had  never  been  buried  could  not  be  unburied, 
the  diggers  gave  him  up  when  their  task  was 
done,  and  did  not  dig  down  for  him  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 

This  was  taken  in  ill  part  by  a great  many 
people,  who  persisted  in  believing  that  Flint- 
winch  was  lying  somewhere  among  the  London 
geological  formations.  Nor  was  their  belief 
much  shaken  by  repeated  intelligence  which 
came  over  in  course  of  time,  that  an  old  man, 
who  wore  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth  under  one  ear, 
and  who  was  very  well  known  to  be  an  English- 
man, consorted  with  the  Dutchmen  on  the  quaint 
banks  of  the  canals  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the 
drinking-shops  of  Amsterdam,  under  the  style 
and  designation  of  Mynheer  von  Flyntevynge. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII.— GOING. 

Arthur  continuing  to  lie  veiy  ill  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  and  Mr.  Rugg  descrying  no  break  in  the 
legal  sky  affording  a hope  of  his  enlargement, 
Mr.  Pancks  suffered  desperately  from  self-re- 
proaches. If  it  had  not  been  for  those  infalli- 
ble figures  which  proved  that  Arthur,  instead 
of  pining  in  imprisonment,  ought  to  be  prome- 
nading in  a carriage  and  pair,  and  that  Mr. 
Pancks,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  his  clerk- 
ly wages,  ought  to  have  from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  his  own,  at  his  immediate  dis- 
posal, that  unhappy  arithmetician  would  proba- 
bly have  taken  to  his  bed,  and  there  have  made 
one  of  the  many  obscure  persons  who  turned 
their  faces  to  the  wall  and  died,  as  a last  sacri- 
fice to  the  late  Mr.  Merdle's  greatness.  Solely 
supported  by  his  unimpugnable  calculations,  Mr. 
Pancks  led  an  unhappy  and  restless  life ; con- 
stantly carrying  his  figures  about  with  him  in 
his  hat,  and  not  only  going  over  them  himself 
on  every  possible  occasion,  but  entreating  every 
human  being  he  could  lay  hold  of  to  go  over 
them  with  him,  and  observe  what  a clear  case 
it  was.  Down  in  Bleeding  Heart  Yard  there 
was  scarcely  an  inhabitant  of  any  note  to  whom 
Mr.  Pancks  had  not  imparted  his  demonstra- 


tion, and,  as  figures  are  catching,  a kind  of 
ciphering  measles  broke  out  in  that  locality, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  whole  Yard 
was  light-headed. 

The  more  restless  Mr.  Pancks  grew  in  his 
mind,  the  more  impatient  he  became  of  the 
Patriarch.  In  their  later  conferences  his  snort- 
ing had  assumed  an  irritable  sound  which  boded 
the  Patriarch  no  good;  likewise,  Mr.  Pancks 
had  on  several  occasions  looked  harder  at  the 
Patriarchal  bumps  than  was  quite  reconcilable 
with  the  fact  of  his  not  being  a painter,  or  a 
peruke-maker,  in  search  of  the  living  model. 

However,  he  had  steamed  in  and  out  of  his 
little  back  Dock,  according  as  he  was  wanted  or 
not  wanted  in  the  Patriarchal  presence,  and 
business  had  gone  on  in  its  customary  course. 
Bleeding  Heart  Yard  had  been  harrowed  hy  Mr. 
Pancks,  and  cropped  by  Mr.  Casby,  at  the  regu- 
lar seasons  ; Mr.  Pancks  had  taken  all  the  drudg- 
ery and  all  the  dirt  of  the  business  as  his  share ; 
Mr.  Casby  had  taken  all  the  profits,  all  the  ethe- 
real vapor,  and  all  the  moonshine,  as  his  share ; 
and,  in  the  form  of  words  which  that  benevolent 
beamer  generally  employed  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, when  he  twirled  his  fat  thumbs  after  strik- 
ing the  week’s  balance,  “ every  thing  had  been 
satisfactory  to  all  parties — all  parties — satisfac- 
tory, Sir,  to  all  parties.*’ 

The  Dock  of  the  Steam-Tug,  Pancks,  had  a 
leaden  roof,  which,  boiling  in  the  very  hot  sun- 
shine, may  have  heated  the  vessel.  Be  that  as . 
it  may,  one  glowing  Saturday  evening,  on  being 
hailed  by  the  lumbering  bottle-green  ship,  the 
Tug  instantly  came  working  out  of  the  Dock  in 
a highly  heated  condition. 

“ Mr.  Pancks,”  was  the  Patriarchal  remark, 

“ vou  have  been  remiss,  you  have  been  remiss, 
Sir.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?”  was  the  short 
rejoinder. 

The  Patriarchal  state,  always  a state  of  calm- 
ness and  composure,  was  so  particularly  serene 
that  evening  as  to  be  provoking.  Every  body 
else  within  the  bills  of  mortality  was  hot ; but 
the  Patriarch  was  perfectly  cool.  Every  body 
was  thirsty,  and  the  Patriarch  was  drinking. 
There  was  a fragrance  of  limes  or  lemons  about 
him ; and  he  had  made  a drink  of  golden  sherry, 
which  shone  in  a large  tumbler,  as  if  he  were 
drinking  the  evening  sunshine.  This  was  bad, 
but  not  the  worst.  The  worst  was,  that  with 
his  big  blue  eyes,  and  his  polished  head,  and 
his  long  white  hair,  and  his  bottle-green  legs 
stretched  out  before  him,  terminating  in  his  easy 
shoes  easily  crossed  at  the  instep,  he  had  a ra- 
diant appearance  of  having  in  his  extensive  be- 
nevolence made  the  drink  for  the  human  spe- 
cies, while  he  himself  wanted  nothing  but  his 
own  milk  of  human  kindness. 

•Wherefore,  Mr.  Pancks  said,  “ What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?**  and  put  his  hair  up  with  both 
hands,  in  a highly  portentous  manner. 

“ 1 mean,  Mr.  Pancks,  that  you  must  be  sharp- 
er with  the  people,  sharper  with  the  people, 
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much  sharper  with  the  people,  Sir.  You  don’t 
squeeze  them.  You  don’t  squeeze  them.  Your 
receipts  are  not  up  to  the  mark.  You  must 
squeeze  them,  Sir,  or  our  connection  will  not 
continue  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  I could  wish  it 
to  be,  to  all  parties.  All  parties.” 

“ Don't  I squeeze  ’em  ?”  retorted  Mr.  Pancks, 
“ What  else  am  I made  for  ?” 

“ You  are  made  for  nothing  else,  Mr.  Pancks. 
You  are  made  to  do  your  duty,  but  you  don’t  do 
your  duty.  You  are  paid  to  squeeze,  and  you 
must  squeeze  to  pay.”  The  Patriarch  60  much 
surprised  himself  by  this  brilliant  turn,  after 
Doctor  Johnson,  which  he  had  not  in  the  least  ex- 
pected or  intended,  that  he  laughed  aloud ; and 
repeated  with  great  satisfaction,  os  he  twirled 
his  thumbs  and  nodded  at  his  youthful  portrait, 
“ Paid  to  squeeze,  Sir,  and  must  squeeze  to  pay.” 

“ Oh  1”  said  Pancks.  “Any  thing  more ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  yes,  Sir,  something  more.  You 
will  please,  Mr.  Pancks,  to  squeeze  the  Yard 
again,  the  first  thing  on  Monday  morning.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Pancks.  “ An’t  that  too  soon?  I 
squeezed  it  dry  to-day.” 

“Nonsense,  Sir.  Not  near  the  mark,  not 
near  the  mark.” 

“ Oh  1”  said  Pancks,  watching  him  as  he  be- 
nevolently gulped  down  a good  draught  of  his 
mixture.  “ Any  thing  more  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  yes,  Sir,  something  more.  I am 
not  at  all  pleased,  Mr.  Pancks,  with  my  daugh- 
ter ; not  at  all  pleased.  Besides  calling  much 
too  often  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Clennam,  Mrs. 
Clennam,  who  is  not  just  now  in  circumstances 
that  are  by  any  means  calculated  to— to  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties,  she  goes,  Mr.  Pancks,  un- 
less I am  much  deceived,  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Clen- 
nam in  jaiL  In  jail.” 

“ He’s  laid  up,  you  know,”  said  Pancks.  “ Per- 
haps it’s  kind.” 

“ Pooh,  pooh,  Mr.  Pancks.  She  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I can’t 
allow  it.  Let  him  pay  his  debts  and  come  out, 
come  out;  pay  his  debts,  and  come  out.” 

Although  Mr.  Pancks ’s  hair  was  standing  up 
like  strong  wire,  he  gave  it  another  double-hand- 
ed impulse  in  die  perpendicular  direction,  and 
smiled  at  his  proprietor  in  a most  hideous  man- 
ner. 

“ You  will  please  to  mention  to  my  daughter, 
Mr.  Pancks,  that  I can't  allow  it,  can’t  allow  it,” 
said  the  Patriarch,  blandly. 

“ Oh !”  said  Pancks.  “ You  couldn’t  mention 
it  yourself.” 

“No,  Sir,  no;  you  are  paid  to  mention  it,” 
the  blundering  old  booby  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  trying  it  again,  “ and  you  must 
mention  it  to  pay,  mention  it  to  pay.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Pancks.  “ Any  thing  more  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Pancks, 
that  you  yourself  are  too  often  and  too  much 
in  that  direction,  that  direction.  I recommend 
you,  Mr.  Pancks,  to  dismiss  from  your  attention 
both  your  own  losses  and  other  people’s  losses, 
and  to  mind  your  business,  mind  your  business.” 


Mr.  Pancks  acknowledged  this  recommenda- 
tion with  such  an  extraordinarily  abrupt,  short, 
and  loud  utterance  of  the  monosyllable  “ Oh  !” 
that  even  the  unwieldy  Patriarch  moved  his 
blue  eyes  in  something  of  a hurry  to  look  at 
him.  Mr.  Pancks,  with  a sniff  of  corresponding 
intensity,  then  added,  “ Any  thing  more  ?” 

“ Not  at  present,  Sir,  not  at  present.  I am 
going,”  said  the  Patriarch,  finishing  his  mix- 
ture and  rising  with  an  amiable  air,  “ to  take  a 
little  stroll,  little  stroll  Perhaps  I shall  find 
you  here  when  I come  back.  If  not  Sir,  duty, 
duty;  squeeze,  squeeze,  squeeze,  on  Monday; 
squeeze  on  Monday !” 

Mr.  Pancks,  after  another  stiffening  of  his 
hair,  looked  on  at  the  Patriarchal  assumption 
of  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  a momentary 
appearance  of  indecision  contending  with  a 
sense  of  injury.  He  was  also  hotter  than  at 
first,  and  breathed  harder.  But  he  suffered 
Mr.  Casby  to  go  out,  without  offering  any  fur- 
ther remark,  and  then  took  a peep  at  him  over 
the  little  green  window-blinds.  “ I thought  so,” 
he  observed.  “ I knew  where  you  were  bound 
to.  Good  !”  He  then  steamed  back  to  his 
Dock,  put  it  carefully  in  order ; took  down  his 
hat,  looked  round  the  Dock,  said  “ Good-by  1” 
and  puffed  away  on  his  own  account.  He  steered 
straight  for  Mrs.  Plornish’s  end  of  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard,  and  arrived  there,  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  hotter  than  ever. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps,  resisting  Mrs.  Plor- 
nish’s invitations  to  come  and  sit  along  with 
father  in  Happy  Cottage — which,  to  his  relief, 
were  not  so  numerous  as  they  would  have  been 
on  any  other  night  than  Saturday,  when  the  con- 
nection who  so  gallantly  supported  the  business 
with  every  thing  but  money  gave  their  orders 
freely — at  the  top  of  the  steps,  Mr.  Pancks  re- 
mained until  he  beheld  the  Patriarch,  who  al- 
ways entered  the  Yard  at  the  other  end,  slowly 
advancing,  beaming,  and  surrounded  by  suitors. 
Then  Mr.  Pancks  descended  and  bore  down 
upon  him,  with  his  utmost  pressure  of  steam  on. 

The  Patriarch,  approaching  with  his  usual 
benignity,  was  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Pancks,  but 
supposed  him  to  have  been  stimulated  to  an  im- 
mediate squeeze  instead  of  postponing  that  op- 
eration until  Monday.  The  population  of  the 
Yard  were  astonished  at  the  meeting,  for  the 
two  powers  had  never  been  seen  there  together 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  Bleeding  Heart. 
But  they  were  overcome  by  unutterable  amaze- 
ment when  Mr.  Pancks,  going  close  up  to  the 
most  venerable  of  men,  and  halting  in  front  of 
the  bottle-green  waistcoat,  made  a trigger  of  his 
right  thumb  and  forefinger,  applied  the  same  to 
the  brim  of  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and,  with 
singular  smartness  and  precision,  shot  it  off  the 
polished  head  as  if  it  had  been  a large  marble. 

Having  taken  this  little  liberty  with  the  Pa- 
triarchal person,  Mr.  Pancks  further  astounded 
and  attracted  the  Bleeding  Hearts  by  saying,  in 
an  audible  voice,  “ Now,  you  sugary  swindler,  I 
mean  to  have  it  ont  with  you  1“ 
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Mr.  Pancks  and  the  Patriarch  were  instantly 
the  centre  of  a press,  all  eyes  and  ears : win- 
dows were  thrown  open,  and  door-steps  were 
thronged. 

“ What  do  yon  pretend  to  be?”  said  Mr. 
Pancks.  “What’s  your  moral  game?  What 
do  you  go  in  for?  Benevolence,  an’t  it?  You 
benevolent !”  Here  Mr.  Pancks,  apparently 
without  the  intention  of  hitting  him,  but  merely 
to  relieve  his  mind  and  expand  his  superfluous 
power  in  wholesome  exercise,  aimed  a blow  at 
the  bumpy  head,  which  the  bumpy  head  ducked 
to  avoid.  This  singular  performance  was  re- 
peated, to  the  ever-increasing  admiration  of  the 
spectators,  at  the  end  of  every  succeeding  ‘arti- 
cle of  Mr.  Pancks’s  oration. 

“ I have  discharged  myself  from  your  service,” 
said  Pancks,  “ that  I may  tell  you  what  you  are. 
You’re  one  of  a lot  of  impostors  that  are  the 
worst  lot  of  all  the  lots  to  be  met  with.  Speak- 
ing as  a sufferer  by  both,  I don’t  know  that  I 
wouldn’t  as  soon  have  the  Merdle  lot  as  your  lot. 
You’re  a driver  in  disguise,  a screwer  by  deputy, 
a wringer,  and  squeezer,  and  shaver  by  substi- 
tute ! You’re  a philanthropic  sneak  I You’re  a 
shabby  deceiver  1” 

(The  repetition  of  the  performance  at  this 
point  was  received  with  a burnt  of  laughter.) 

“ Ask  these  good  people  who’s  the  hard  man 
here.  They’ll  tell  you  Pancks,  I believe.” 

This  was  confirmed  with  cries  of  “ Certainly !” 
and  “ Hear !” 

“ But  I tell  you,  good  people — Casby ! This 
mound  of  meekness,  this  lump  of  love,  this  bot- 
tle-green smiler — this  is  your  driver!”  said 
Pancks.  “If  you  want  to  see  the  man  who 
would  flay  you  alive — here  he  is ! Don’t  look 
for  him  in  me,  at  thirty  shillings  a week,  but 
look  for  him  in  Casby,  at  I don’t  know  how  much 
a year !” 

“Good!”  cried  several  voices.  “Hear  Mr. 
Pancks !” 

“Hear  Mr.  Pancks?”  cried  that  gentleman 
(after  repeating  the  popular  performance),  “yes, 
I should  think  so ! It’s  almost  time  to  hear  Mr. 
Pancks ! Mr.  Pancks  has  come  down  into  the 
Yard  to-night  on  purpose  that  you  should  hear 
him.  Pancks  is  only  the  Works ; but  here’s  the 
Winder!” 

The  audience  would  have  gone  over  to  Mr. 
Pancks,  as  one  man,  woman,  and  child,  but 
for  the  long,  gray,  silken  locks,  and  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat. 

“Here’s  the  Stop,”  said  Pancks,  “that  sets 
the  tune  to  be  ground.  And  there  is  but  one 
tune,  and  its  name  is  Grind,  Grind,  Grind! 
Here’s  the  Proprietor,  and  here’s  his  Grubber. 
Why,  good  people,  when  he  comes  smoothly 
spinning  through  the  Yard  to-night,  like  a slow- 
going,  benevolent  Humming-top,  and  when  you 
come  about  him  with  your  complaints  of  the 
Grubber,  you  don’t  know  what  a cheat  the  Pro- 
prietor is ! What  do  you  think  of  his  showing 
himself  to-night,  that  I may  have  all  the  blame 
on  Monday  ? What  do  you  think  of  his  having 


had  me  over  the  coals  this  very  evening  because 
I don’t  squeeze  you  enough?  What  do  you 
think  of  my  being,  at  the  present  moment,  un- 
der special  orders  to  squeeze  you  dry  on  Mon- 
day?” 

The  reply  was  given  in  a murmur  of  “ Shame!” 
and  “ Shabby !” 

“ Shabby  ?”  snorted  Pancks.  “ Yes,  I should 
think  so ! The  lot  that  your  Casby  belongs  to 
is  the  shabbiest  of  all  the  lots.  Setting  their 
Grubbers  on,  at  a wretched  pittance,  to  do  what 
they’re  ashamed  and  afraid  to  do,  and  pretend 
not  to  do,  but  what  they  will  have  done,  or  give 
a man  no  rest ! Imposing  on  you  to  give  their 
Grubbers  nothing  but  blame,  and  to  give  them 
nothing  but  credit!  Why,  the  worst-looking 
cheat  in  all  this  town,  who  gets  the  value  of 
eighteen-pence  under  false  pretenses,  an’t  half 
such  a cheat  as  this  sign-post  of  The  Casby’s 
Head  here!” 

Cries  of  “That’s  true!”  and  “No  more  he 
an’t!” 

“And  see  what  you  get  of  these  fellows, 
besides,”  said  Pancks.  “See  what  more  you 
get  of  these  precious  Humming-Tops,  revolving 
among  you  with  such  smoothness  that  you’ve 
no  idea  of  the  pattern  painted  on  ’em,  or  the 
little  window  in  ’em ! I wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  myself  for  a moment.  I an’t  an 
agreeable  style  of  chap,  I know  that  very 
well.” 

The  auditory  were  divided  on  this  point;  its 
more  uncompromising  members  ciying,  “No, 
you  are  not,”  and  its  politer  materials,  “Yes, 
you  are.” 

“ I am,  in  general,”  said  Mr.  Pancks,  “ a dry, 
uncomfortable,  dreary  Plodder  and  Grubber. 
That’s  your  humble  servant.  There’s  his  full- 
length  portrait,  painted  by  himself  and  present- 
ed to  you,  warranted  a likeness ! But  what’s  a 
man  to  be  with  such  a man  as  this  for  his  Pro- 
prietor. What  can  be  expected  of  him  ? Did 
any  body  ever  find  boiled  mutton  and  caper- 
sauce  growing  in  a cocoa-nut?” 

None  of  the  Bleeding  Hearts  ever  had,  it 
was  clear  from  the  alacrity  of  their  response. 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Pancks,  “ and  neither  wifi 
you  find  in  Grubbers  like  myself,  under  Pro- 
prietors like  this,  pleasant  qualities.  I’ve  been 
a Grubber  from  a boy.  What  has  my  life 
been  ? Fag  and  grind,  fag  and  grind,  turn  the 
wheel,  turn  the  wheel ! I haven’t  been  agree- 
able to  myself,  and  I haven’t  been  likely  to  be 
agreeable  to  any  body  else.  If  I was  a shilling 
a week  less  useful  in  ten  years’  time,  this  im- 
postor would  give  me  a shilling  a week  less  ; if 
as  useful  a man  could  be  got  at  sixpence  cheap- 
er, he  would  be  taken  in  my  place  at  sixpence 
cheaper.  Bargain  and  sale,  bless  you ! Fixed 
principles!  It  is  a mighty  fine  sign-post,  is 
The  Casby’s  Head,”  said  Mr.  Pancks,  survey- 
ing it  with  any  thing  rather  than  admiration  ; 
“but  the  real  name  of  the  House  is  The 
Sham's  Arms.  Ia  motto  is,  Keep  the  Grub- 
ber always  at  it.  Is  any  gentleman  present,” 
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said  Mr.  Pancks,  breaking  off  and  looking 
ronnd,  “ acquainted  with  the  English  Gram- 
mar ?” 

Bleeding  Heart  Yard  was  shy  of  claiming 
that  acquaintance. 

“It’s  no  matter,”  said  Mr.  Pancks.  “I 
merely  wish  to  remark  that  the  task  this  Pro- 
prietor has  set  me  has  been,  never  to  leave  off 
conjugating  the  Imperative  Mood  Present  Tense 
of  the  verb  To  keep  always  at  it.  Keep  thou 
always  at  it.  Let  him  keep  always  at  it  Keep 
we  or  do  we  keep  always  at  it.  Keep  ye  or  do 
ye  or  you  keep  always  at  h.  Let  them  keep 
always  at  it.  Here  is  your  benevolent  Patri- 
arch of  a Casby,  and  there  is  his  golden  rule ! 
He  is  uncommonly  improving  to  look  at,  and 
I am  not  at  all  so.  He  is  as  sweet  as  honey, 
and  I am  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  He  provides 
the  pitch,  and  I handle  it,  and  it  Bticks  to  me. 
Now,”  said  Mr.  Pancks,  closing  upon  his  late 
Proprietor  again,  from  whom  he  had  withdrawn 
a little,  for  the  better  display  of  him  to  the 
Yard,  “ as  I am  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic, and  as  I have  made  a rather  lengthy  speech, 
all  circumstances  considered,  I shall  bring  my 
observations  to  a close  by  requesting  you  to  get 
out  of  this.” 

The  Last  of  the  Patriarchs  had  been  so  seized 
by  assault,  and  required  so  much  room  to  catch 
an  idea  in,  and  so  much  more  room  to  turn 
it  in,  that  he  had  not  a word  to  offer  in  re- 
ply. He  appeared  to  be  meditating  some  Pa- 
triarchal way  out  of  his  delicate  position,  when 
Mr.  Pancks,  once  more  suddenly  applying  the 
trigger  to  his  hat,  shot  it  off  again  with  his 
former  dexterity.  On  the  preceding  occasion, 
one  or  two  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  Yarders  had 
obsequiously  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  its 
owner ; but  Mr.  Pancks  had  now  so  far  impress- 
ed his  audience,  that  the  Patriarch  had  to  turn 
and  stoop  for  it  himself. 

Quick  as  lightning,  Mr.  Pancks,  who  for  some 
moments  had  had  his  right  hand  in  his  coat 
pocket,  whipped  out  a pair  of  shears,  swooped 
upon  the  Patriarch  behind,  and  snipped  off 
short  the  sacred  locks  that  flowed  upon  his 
shoulders.  In  a paroxysm  of  animosity  and 
rapidity,  Mr.  Pancks  then  caught  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  out  of  the  astounded  Patriarch’s 
hand,  cut  it  down  into  a mere  stew-pan,  and 
fixed  it  on  the  Patriarch’s  head. 

Before  the  frightful  results  of  this  desperate 
action,  Mr.  Pancks  himself  recoiled  in  conster- 
nation. A bare-polled,  goggle-eyed,  big-head- 
ed, lumbering  personage  stood  staring  at  him, 
net  in  the  least  impressive,  not  in  the  least  ven- 
erable, who  seemed  to  have  started  out  of  the 
earth  to  ask  what  was  become  of  Casby.  After 
staring  at  this  phantom  in  return,  in  silent  awe, 
Mr.  Pancks  threw  down  his  shears,  and  fled  for 
a place  of  hiding,  where  he  might  lie  shelter- 
ed from  the  consequences  of  his  crime.  Mr. 
Pancks  deemed  it  prudent  to  use  all  possible 
dispatch  in  making  of£  though  he  was  pursued 
by  nothing  but  the  sound  of  laughter  in  Bleed- 


ing Heart  Yard,  rippling  through  the  air,  and 
making  it  ring  again. 


CHAPTER  LXIX.— GOING. 

The  changes  of  a fevered  room  are  slow  and 
fluctuating ; but  the  changes  of  the  fevered 
world  are  rapid  and  irrevocable. 

It  was  Little  Dorrit’s  lot  to  wait  upon  both 
kinds  of  change.  The  Marshalsea  walla,  dur- 
ing a portion  of  every  day,  again  embraced  her 
in  their  shadows  as  their  child  while  she  thought 
for  Clennam,  worked  for  him,  watched  him,  and 
only  left  him  still  to  devote  her  utmost  love  and 
care  to  him.  Her  part  in  the  life  outside  the 
gate  urged  its  pressing  claims  upon  her,  too, 
and  her  patience  untiringly  responded  to  them. 
Here  was  Fanny,  proud,  fitful,  whimsical,  fur- 
ther advanced  in  that  disqualified  state  for  go- 
ing into  society  which  had  so  much  fretted  her 
on  the  evening  of  the  tortoise-shell  knife,  re- 
solved always  to  want  comfort,  resolved  not  to 
be  comforted,  resolved  to  be  deeply  wronged, 
and  resolved  that  nobody  should  have  the  au- 
dacity to  think  her  so.  Here  was  her  brother, 
a weak,  proud,  tipsy,  young-old  man,  shaking 
from  head  to  foot,  talking  as  indistinctly  as  if 
some  of  the  money  he  plumed  himself  upon 
had  got  into  his  mouth  and  couldn’t  be  got  out, 
unable  to  walk  alone  in  any  act  of  his  life,  and 
patronizing  the  sister  whom  he  selfishly  loved 
(he  always  had  that  negative  merit,  ill-starred 
and  ill-launched  Tip !)  because  he  suffered  her 
to  lead  him.  Here  was  Mrs.  Merdle  in  gauzy 
mourning — the  original  cap  whereof  had  pos- 
sibly been  rent  to  pieces  in  a fit  of  grief,  but 
bad  certainly  yielded  to  a highly  becoming  ar- 
i tide  from  the  Parisian  market — warring  with 
Fanny  foot  to  foot,  and  breasting  her  with  her 
desolate  bosom  every  hour  in  the  day.  Here 
was  poor  Mr.  Sparkler,  not  knowing  how  to 
keep  the  peace  between  them,  but  humbly  in- 
clining to  the  opinion  that  they  could  do  no 
better  than  agree  that  they  were  both  remarka- 
bly fine  women,  and  that  there  was  no  nonsense 
about  either  of  them — for  which  gentle  recom- 
mendation they  united  in  foiling  upon  him 
frightfully.  Then,  too,  here  was  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral, got  home  from  foreign  parts,  sending  a 
Prune  and  a Prism  by  post  every  other  day,  de- 
manding a new  Testimonial  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation to  some  vacant  appointment  or  oth- 
er. Of  which  remarkable  gentlewoman  it  may 
be  finally  observed,  that  there  surely  never  was 
a gentlewoman  of  whose  transcendent  fitness 
for  any  vacant  appointment  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  so  many  people  were  (as  the  warmth  of 
her  Testimonials  evinced)  so  perfectly  satisfied 
—or  who  was  so  very  unfortunate  in  having  a 
large  circle  of  ardent  and  distinguished  ad- 
mirers, who  never  themselves  happened  to  want 
her,  in  any  capacity. 

On  the  first  crash  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Mer- 
dle’s  disease,  many  important  persons  had  been 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  should  cut 
Mrs.  Merdle,  or  comfort  her.  As  it  seemed, 
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however,  essential  to  the  strength  of  their  own 
case  that  they  should  admit  her  to  have  been 
cruelly  deceived,  they  graciously  made  the  ad- 
mission and  continued  to  know  her.  It  followed 
that  Mrs.  Merdle,  as  a woman  of  fashion  and 
good  breeding,  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
wiles  of  a vulgar  barbarian  (for  Mr.  Merdle  was 
found  out,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  the  moment  he  was  found  out 
in  his  pocket),  must  be  actively  championed  by 
her  order,  for  her  order's  sake.  She  returned 
this  fealty,  by  causing  it  to  be  understood  that 
she  was  even  more  incensed  against  the  feloni- 
ous shade  of  the  deceased  than  any  body  else 
was ; thus,  on  the  whole,  she  came  out  of  her  fur- 
nace like  a wise  woman,  and  did  exceedingly 
well. 

Mr.  Sparkler’s  lordship  was  fortunately  one 
of  those  shelves  on  which  a gentleman  is  con- 
sidered to  be  put  away  for  life,  unless  there 
should  be  reasons  for  hoisting  him  up  with  the 
Barnacle  crane  to  a more  lucrative  height.  That 
patriotic  servant  accordingly  stuck  to  his  colors 
(the  Standard  of  four  Quarterings),  and  was  a 
perfect  Nelson  in  respect  of  nailing  them  to  the 
mast.  On  the  profits  of  his  intrepidity,  Mrs. 
Sparkler  and  Mrs.  Merdle,  inhabiting  different 
floors  of  the  genteel  little  temple  of  inconven- 
ience to  which  the  smell  of  the  day  before  yes- 
terday’s soup,  and  coach-horses  was  as  constant 
as  Death  to  man,  arrayed  themselves  to  fight  it 
out  in  the  lists  of  Society,  sworn  rivals.  And 
Little  Dorrit,  seeing  all  these  things  as  they 
developed  themselves,  could  not  but  wonder, 
anxiously,  into  what  back  corner  of  the  genteel 
establishment  Fanny’s  children  would  be  poked 
by-and-by,  and  who  would  take  core  of  those 
unborn  little  victims. 

Arthur  being  far  too  ill  to  be  spoken  with  on 
subnets  of  emotion  or  anxiety,  and  his  recovery 
greatly  depending  on  the  repose  into  which  his 
weakness  could  be  hushed,  Little  Dorrit’s  sole 
reliance  during  this  4ieavy  period  was  on  Mr. 
Meagles.  He  was  still  abroad;  but,  she  had 
written  to  him,  through  his  daughter,  immedi- 
ately after  first  seeing  Arthur  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  since,  confiding  her  uneasiness  to  him 
on  the  points  on  which  she  was  most  anxious, 
but  especially  on  one.  To  that  one,  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  Mr.  Meagles  abroad,  instead 
of  his  comforting  presence  in  the  Marshalsea, 
was  referable. 

Without  disclosing  the  precise  nature  of  the 
documents  that  had  fallen  into  Rigaud’s  hands, 
Little  Dorrit  had  confided  the  general  outline 
of  that  story  to  Mr.  Meagles,  to  whom  she  had 
also  recounted  his  fate.  The  old  cautious  hab- 
its of  the  scales  and  scoop  at  once  showed  Mr. 
Meagles  the  importance  of  recovering  the  orig- 
inal papers  ; wherefore,  he  wrote  back  to  Little 
Dorrit,  strongly  confirming  her  in  the  solicitude 
she  expressed  on  that  head,  and  adding  that 
he  would  not  come  over  to  England  “ without 
making  some  attempt  to  trace  them  out.” 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Henry  Gowan  ted  made 
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up  his  mind  that  it  would  bo  agreeable  to  him 
not  to  know  the  Meagleses.  He  was  so  con- 
siderate as  to  lay  no  injunctions  on  his  wife  in 
that  particular ; but  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  Mea- 
gles that  personally  they  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  get  on  together,  and  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if — politely,  and  without  any 
scene,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort — they  agreed 
that  they  were  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  but 
were  best  apart.  Poor  Mr.  Meagles,  who  was 
already  sensible  that  he  did  not  advance  his 
daughter’s  happiness  by  being  constantly  slighted 
in  her  presence,  said  44  Good,  Henry  1 You  are 
my  Pet’s  husband ; you  have  displaced  me,  in 
the  course  of  nature;  if  you  wish  it,  good  I” 

This  arrangement  involved  the  contingent  ad- 
vantage, which  perhaps  Heniy  Gowan  had  not 
foreseen,  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meagles  were 
more  liberal  than  before  to  their  daughter,  when 
their  communication  was  only  with  her  and  her 
young  child ; and  that  his  high  spirit  found  it- 
self better  provided  with  money,  without  being  un- 
der the  degrading  necessity  of  knowing  whence 
it  came. 

Mr.  Meagles,  at  such  a period,  naturally  seized 
an  occupation  with  great  ardor.  He  knew  from 
his  daughter  the  various  towns  which  Rigaud 
had  been  haunting,  and  the  various  hotels  at 
which  he  had  been  living  for  some  time  back. 

The  occupation  he  set  himself  was,  to  visit  these 
with  all  discretion  and  speed,  and,  in  the  event 
of  finding  any  where  that  he  had  left  a bill  un- 
paid and  a box  or  parcel  behind,  to  pay  such 
bill,  and  bring  away  such  box  or  parcel. 

With  no  other  attendant  than  mother,  Mr. 

Meagles  went  upon  thi9  pilgrimage,  and  en- 
countered a number  of  adventures.  Not  the 
least  of  his  difficulties  was,  that  he  never  knew 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  that  he  pursued  his 
inquiries  among  people  who  never  knew  what 
he  said  to  them.  Still,  with  an  unshaken  con- 
fidence that  the  English  tongue  was  somehow 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  whole  world,  only  the 
people  were  too  stupid  to  know  it,  Mr.  Meagles 
harangued  innkeepers  in  the  most  voluble  man- 
ner, entered  into  loud  explanations  of  the  most 
complicated  sort,  and  utterly  renounced  replies 
in  the  nativo  language  of  the  respondents,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  “all  bosh.”  Some- 
times interpreters  were  called  in;  whom  Mr. 

Meagles  addressed  in  such  idiomatic  terms  of 
speech  as  instantly  to  extinguish  and  shut  up— 
which  made  the  matter  worse.  On  a balance  of 
the  account,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  lost  much ; for,  although  he  found  no  prop- 
erty, he  found  so  many  debts  and  various  asso- 
ciations of  discredit  with  the  proper  name  which 
was  the  only  word  he  made  intelligible,  that  he 
was  almost  every  where  overwhelmed  with  inju- 
rious accusations.  On  no  fewer  than  four  occa- 
sions, the  police  were  called  in  to  receive  denun- 
ciations of  Mr.  Meagles  as  a Knight  of  Industry, 
a good-for-nothing,  and  a thief ; all  of  which 
opprobrious  language  he  bore  with  the  best  tem- 
per (having  no  idea  what  it  meant),  and  was  in 
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the  most  ignominious  manner  escorted  to  steam- 
boats and  public  carriages,  to  be  got  rid  of,  talk- 
ing all  the  while,  like  a cheerful  and  fluent 
Briton  as  he  was  with  Mother  under  his  arm. 

But,  in  his  own  tongue,  and  in  his  own  head, 
Mr.  Meagles  was  a clear,  shrewd,  persevering 
man.  When  he  had  “worked  round,”  as  he 
called  it,  to  Paris  in  his  pilgrimage,  and  had 
wholly  failed  in  it  so  far,  he  was  not  disheart- 
ened. “The  nearer  to  England  I follow  him, 
you  see,  Mother,”  argued  Mr.  Meagles,  “the 
nearer  I am  likely  to  come  to  the  papers, 
whether  they  turn  up  or  no.  Because  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  would  deposit 
them  somewhere  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
people  over  in  England,  and  where  they  would 
yet  be  accessible  to  himself  don’t  yon  see  ?” 

At  Paris,  Mr.  Meagles  found  a letter  from 
Little  Dorrit  lying  waiting  for  him ; in  which 
she  mentioned  that  she  had  been  able  to  talk 
for  a minute  or  two  with  Mr.  Clennam,  about 
this  man  who  was  no  more ; and  that  when  she 
told  Mr.  Clennam  that  his  friend  Mr.  Meagles, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  see  him,  had  an  interest 
in  ascertaining  something  about  the  man  if  he 
could,  he  had  asked  her  to  tell  Mr.  Meagles  that 
he  had  been  known  to  Miss  Wade,  then  living 
in  such  a street  at  Calais.  “Oho!”  said  Mr. 
Meagles. 

As  soon  afterward  as  might  be,  in  those  Dili- 
gence days,  Mr.  Meagles  rang  the  cracked  bell 
at  the  cracked  gate,  and  it  jarred  open,  and  the 
peasant-woman  stood  in  the  dark  door-way,  say- 
ing, “Ice-say!  Seer!  Who?”  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  whose  address,  Mr.  Meagles  murmured 
to  himself  that  there  was  some  sense  about  these 
Calais  people,  who  really  did  know  something 
of  what  you  and  themselves  were  up  to ; and 
returned,  “Miss  Wade,  my  dear.”  He  was 
then  shown  into  the  presence  of  Miss  Wade. 

“It’s  some  time  since  we  met,”  said  Mr. 
Meagles,  clearing  his  throat;  “I  hope  you  have 
been  pretty  well,  Miss  Wade  ?” 

Without  hoping  that  he  or  any  body  else  had 
been  pretty  well.  Miss  WTade  asked  him  to  what 
she  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  seeing  him 
again  ? Mr.  Meagles,  in  the  mean  while,  glanced 
all  round  the  room,  without  observing  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a box. 

“Why,  the  truth  is,  Miss  Wrade,”  said  Mr. 
Meagles,  in  a comfortable,  managing,  not  to  say 
coaxing,  voice,  “ it  is  possible  that  you  may  be 
able  to  throw  a light  upon  a little  something  that 
is  at  present  dark.  Any  unpleasant  by-gones 
between  us  are  by-gones,  I hope.  Can’t  be 
helped  now.  You  recollect  my  daughter?  Times 
change  so  1 A mother  1” 

In  his  innocence,  Mr.  Meagles  could  not  have 
struck  a worse  key-note.  He  paused  for  any 
expression  of  interest,  but  paused  in  vain. 

“ 'That  is  not  the  subject  you  wished  to  enter 
on  ?”  she  said,  after  a cold  silence. 

“No,  no,”  returned  Mr.  Meagles,  “No.  I 
thought  your  good-nature  might — ” 

“I  thought  you  knew,”  she  interrupted,  with 


a smile,  “ that  my  good-nature  is  not  to  be  cal- 
culated upon.” 

“Don’t  say  so,”  said  Mr.  Meagles;  “you  do 
yourself  an  injustice.  However,  to  come  to  the 
point.”  For  he  was  sensible  of  having  gained 
nothing  by  approaching  it  in  a roundabout  way. 
“ I have  heard  from  my  friend  Clennam,  who, 
you  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  has  been  and  still  is 
very  ill — ” 

He  paused  again,  and  again  she  was  silent 

“ — that  you  had  some  knowledge  of  one 
Blandois,  lately  killed  in  London  by  a violent 
accident.  Now,  don’t  mistake  me ! I know  it 
was  a slight  knowledge,”  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
dexterously  forestalling  an  angry  interruption 
which  he  saw  about  to  break.  “I  am  fully 
aware  of  that  It  was  a slight  knowledge,  I 
know.  But,  the  question  is,”  Mr.  Meagles’s 
voice  here  became  comfortable  again,  “ did  he, 
on  his  way  to  England  last  time,  leave  a box  of 
papers,  or  a bundle  of  papers,  or  some  papers  or 
other  in  some  receptacle  or  other — any  papers 
— with  you : begging  you  to  allow  him  to  leave 
them  here  for  a short  time,  until  he  wanted 
them?” 

“The  question  is?”  she  repeated.  “Whose 
question  is  ?” 

“ Mine,”  said  Mr.  Meagles.*  “ And  not  only 
mine,  but  Clennam’s  question,  and  other  people’s 
question.  Now,  I am  sure,”  continued  Mr. 
Meagles,  whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  Pet, 
“ that  you  can’t  have  any  unkind  feeling  toward 
my  daughter;  it’s  impossible.  Well!  It’s  her 
question,  too;  being  one  in  which  a particular 
friend  of  hers  is  nearly  interested.  So  here  I 
am,  frankly  to  say  that  is  the  question,  and  to 
ask,  Now,  did  he  ?” 

“ Upon  my  word,”  she  returned,  “ I seem  to 
be  a mark  for  every  body  who  knew  any  thing 
of  a man  I once  in  my  life  hired,  and  paid,  and 
dismissed,  to  aim  their  questions  at!” 

“Now,  don’t,”  remonstrated  Mr.  Meagles, 
“don’t!  Don’t  take  offense,  because  it’s  the 
plainest  question  in  the  world,  and  might  be 
asked  of  any  one.  The  documents  I refer  to 
were  not  his  own,  were  wrongfully  obtained, 
might  at  some  time  or  other  be  troublesome  to 
an  innocent  person  to  have  in  keeping,  and  are 
sought  by  the  people  to  whom  they  really  be- 
long. He  passed  through  Calais  going  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  were  reasons  why  he  should  not 
take  them  with  him  then,  why  he  should  wish 
to  be  ablq  to  put  his  hand  upon  them  readily, 
and  why  he  should  distrust  leaving  them  with 
people  of  his  own  sort.  Did  he  leave  them 
here  ? I declare,  if  I knew  how  to  avoid  giving 
you  offense,  I would  take  any  pains  to  do  it.  I 
put  the  question  personally,  but  there’s  nothing 
personal  in  it.  I might  put  it  to  any  one;  I 
have  put  it  already  to  many  people.  Did  he 
leave  them  here  ? Did  he  leave  any  thing  here?” 

“No.” 

“ Then  unfortunately,  Miss  Wade,  you  know 
nothing  about  them  ?” 

“I  know  nothing  about  them.  I have  now 
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answered  jour  unaccountable  question.  He  did 
not  leave  them  here,  and  I know  nothing  about 
thorn.” 

u There  P said  Mr.  Meaglcs,  rising.  “I  am 
aony  for  it;  that's  over;  and  I hope  there  is 
not  much  harm  done. — Tattvconun  well,  Mias 
Wade?" 

“ Harriet  well  ? Oh  yea P 
u I have  put  my  foot  in  it  again/'  said  Mr. 
M eagles,  thus  corrected.  44  I can't  keep  my  foot 
out  of  it,  here,  it  seems.  Perhaps,  if  I had 


thought  twice  about  it,  I might  never  have  given, 
her  the  jingling  name.  But,  when  one  means 
to  be  good-natured  and  sportive  with  yonnjz 
people,  one  doesn’t  think  twice.  Her  old  friend 
leaves  a hind  word  for  her,  Miss  Wade,  if  you 
should  think  proper  to  deliver  it/’ 

She  said  nothing  as  to  that ; and  Mr.  Mea- 
glcs, taking  his  honest  face  out  of  the  dull  room, 
where  it  shone  like  a sun,  took  it  to  the  Hotel 
where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Meagles,  and  where  he 
made  the  report;  %i Beaten,  Mother;  no  ef- 
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fects  1”  He  took  it  next  to  the  London  Steam- 
packet,  which  sailed  in  the  night,  and  next  to 
the  Marshalsea. 

The  faithful  John  was  on  duty  when  Father 
and  Mother  Meagles  presented  themselves  at 
the  wicket  toward  nightfall.  Miss  Dorrit  was 
not  there  then,  he  said ; but  she  had  been  there 
in  the  morning,  and  invariably  came  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Clennam  was  slowly  mending; 
and  Maggy,  and  Mrs.  Plornish,  and  Mr.  Baptist 
took  care  of  him  by  turns.  Miss  Dorrit  was 
sure  to  come  back  that  evening  before  the  bell 
rang.  There  was  the  room  the  Marshal  had 
lent  her  up  stairs,  in  which  they  could  wait  for 
her  if  they  pleased.  Mistrustful  that  it  might 
be  hazardous  to  Arthur  to  see  him  without  prep- 
aration, Mr.  Meagles  accepted  the  offer;  and 
they  were  left  shut  up  in  the  room,  looking 
down  through  its  barred  window  into  the  jail. 

The  cramped  area  of  the  prison  had  such  an 
effect  on  Mm.  Meagles  that  she  began  to  weep, 
and  such  an  effect  on  Mr.  Meagles  that  he  be- 
gan to  gasp  for  air.  He  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  panting  and  making  himself 
worse  by  laboriously  fanning  himself  with  his 
handkerchief,  when  he  turned  toward  the  open- 
ing door. 

“ Eh ! Good  gracious !”  said  Mr.  Meagles ; 
“ this  is  not  Miss  Dorrit ! Why,  mother,  look  1 
Tattycoram  1” 

No  other.  And  in  Tatty  coram’s  arms  was 
an  iron  box  some  two  feet  square.  Such  a box 
had  Affery  Flintwinch  seen  in  the  first  of  her 
dreams,  going  out  of  the  old  house  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  under  Double’s  arm.  This,  Tat- 
tycoram put  on  the  ground  at  her  old  master’s 
feet ; this,  Tattycoram  fell  on  her  knees  by,  and 
beat  her  hands  upon,  crying,  half  in  exultation 
and  half  in  despair,  half  in  laughter  and  half 
in  tears,  “ Pardon,  dear  Master ; take  me  back, 
dear  Mistress ; here  it  is  1” 

“ Tatty !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Meagles. 

“What  you  wanted!”  said  Tattycoram. 
“ Here  it  is ! I was  put  in  the  next  room  not 
to  see  you.  I heard  you  ask  her  about  it ; I 
heard  her 'say  she  hadn’t  got  it;  I was  there 
when  he  left  it ; and  I took  it  at  bedtime  and 
brought  it  away.  Here  it  is  1” 

“Why,  my  girl,”  cried  Mr.  Meagles,  more 
breathless  than  before,  “how  did  you  come 
over?” 

“ I came  in  the  boat  with  you.  I was  sitting 
wrapped  up  at  the  other  end.  When  you  took 
a coach  at  the  wharf  I took  another  coach,  and 
followed  you  here.  She  never  would  have  given 
it  up,  after  what  you  had  said  to  her  about  its 
being  wanted ; she  would  sooner  have  sunk  it 
in  the  sea,  or  burned  it.  But  here  it  is !” 

The  glow  and  rapture  that  the  girl  was  in, 
with  her  “ Here  it  is  1” 

“She  never  wanted  it  to  be  left,  I must  say 
that  for  her;  but  he  left  it,  and  I know  well 
that  after  what  you  said,  and  after  her  denying 
it,  she  never  would  have  given  it  up.  But  here 
it  is!  Dear  Master,  dear  Mistress,  take  me 
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back  again,  and  give  me  back  the  dear  old 
name ! Let  this  intercede  for  me.  Here  it  is !” 

Father  and  Mother  Meagles  never  deserved 
their  names  better  than  when  they  took  the 
headstrong  foundling-girl  into  their  protection 
again. 

“ Oh,  I have  been  so  wretched !”  cried  Tat- 
tycoram, weeping  much  more  after  that  than 
before ; “ always  so  unhappy,  and  so  repentant ! 

I was  afraid  of  her  from  the  first  time  I ever 
saw  her.  I knew  she  had  got  a power  over  me, 
through  understanding  what  was  bad  in  me  so 
well.  It  was  a madness  in  me,  and  she  could 
raise  it  whenever  she  liked.  I used  to  think, 
when  I got  into  that  state,  that  people  were  all 
against  me  because  of  my  first  beginning ; and 
the  kinder  they  were  to  me  the  worse  fault  I 
found  in  them.  I made  it  out  that  they  tri- 
umphed above  me,  and  that  they  wanted  to 
make  me  envy  them,  when  I*know — when  I 
even  knew  then,  if  I would — that  they  never 
thought  of  such  a thing.  And  my  beautiful 
young  mistress  not  so  happy  as  she  ought  to 
have  been,  and  I gone  away  from  her!  Such 
a brute  and  wretch  as  she  mnst  think  me ! Bat 
you’ll  say  a word  to  her  for  me,  and  ask  her  to 
be  as  forgiving  as  you  two  arfe!  For  I am  not  so 
bad  as  I was,”  pleaded  Tattycoram ; “ I am  bad 
enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  I was,  indeed.  I 
have  had  Miss  Wade  before  me  all  this  time, 
as  if  it  was  my  own  self  grown  ripe— turning 
every  thing  the  wrong  way,  and  twisting  all 
good  into  evil.  I have  had  her  before  me  all 
this  time,  finding  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  but 
in  keeping  me  as  miserable,  suspicious,  and  tor- 
menting as  herself.  Not  that  she  had  much  t a 
do,  to  do  that,”  cried  Tattycoram,  in  a closing; 
great  burst  of  distress,  “ for  I was  as  bad  as  badi 
could  be.  I only  mean  to  say  that,  after  whaX 
I have  gone  through,  I hope  I shall  never  be  . 
quite  so  bad  again,  and  that  I shall  get  better* 
by  very  slow  degrees.  I’ll  try  very  hard.  L 
won’t  stop  at  five-and-twenty,  Sir.  I’ll  count 
five-and-twenty  hundred,  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand !” 

Another  opening  of  the  door,  and  Tattycoram  * 
subsided,  and  Little  Dorrit  came  in,  and  Mr.. 
Meagles,  with  pride  and  joy,  produced  the  box, . 
and  her  gentle  face  was  lighted  up  with  grate-* 
ful  happiness  and  joy.  The  secret  was  safe 
now ! She  could  keep  her  own  part  of  it  from 
him ; he  Bhould  never  know  of  her  loss ; in  time 
to  come,  he  should  know  all  that  was  of  import 
to  himself ; but  he  should  never  know  what 
concerned  her  only.  That  was  all  past,  all  for- 
given, alj  forgotten. 

“ Now,  my  dear  Miss  Dorrit,”  said  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, “I  am  a man  of  business— or  at  least  was 
— and  I am  going  to  take  my  measures,  prompt- 
ly, in  that  character.  Had  I better  see  Arthur 
to-night  ?” 

“I  think  not  to-night*  I will  go  to  his  room 
and  ascertain  how  he  is.  But  I think  it  will  be 
better  not  to  see  him  to-night.” 

“I  am  much  of  your  opinion,  my  dear,”  said. 
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Mr.  Meagles ; “ and  therefore  I hare  not  been 
any  nearer  to  him  than  this  dismal  room.  Then 
I shall  probably  not  see  him  for  some  little  time 
to  come.  Bat  I’ll  explain  what  I mean  when 
you  come  back.” 

She  left  the  room.  Mr.  Meagles,  looking 
through  the  bars  of  the  window,  saw  her  pass 
out  of  the  Lodge  below  him  into  the  prison- 
yard.  He  said,  gently,  “ Tatty  coram,  come  to 
me  a moment,  my  good  girL” 

She  went  up  to  the  window. 

“ You  see  that  young  lady  who  was  here  just 
now — that  little,  quiet,  fragile  figure  passing 
along  there,  Tatty  ? Look.  The  people  stand 
out  of  the  way  to  let  her  go  by.  The  men — see 
the  poor,  shabby  fellows — pull  off  their  hats  to 
her  quite  politely,  and  now  she  glides  in  at  that 
door-way.  See  her,  Tatty  coram  V 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ I have  heard  tell,  Tatty,  that  she  was  once 
regularly  called  the  child  of  this  place.  She  was 
born  here,  and  lived  here  many  years.  I can’t 
breathe  here.  A doleful  place  to  be  bom  and 
bred  in,  Tattycoram?” 

“Yes indeed,  Sir!” 

“ If  she  had  constantly  thought  of  herself,  and 
settled  with  herself  that  every  body  visited  this 
place  upon  her,  turned  it  against  her,  and  cast 
it  at  her,  she  would  have  led  an  irritable  and 
probably  a useless  existence.  Yet  I have  heard 
tell,  Tatty  coram,  that  her  young  life  has  been 
one  of  active  resignation,  goodness,  and  noble 
service.  Shall  I tell  you  what  I consider  those 
eyes  of  hers  that  were  here  just  now,  to  have 
always  looked  at,  to  get  that  expression  ?” 

“ Yes,  if  you  please,  Sir.” 

“ Duty,  Tattycoram.  Begin  it  early,  and  do 
it  well ; and  there  is  no  antecedent  to  it,  in  any 
origin  or  station,  that  will  tell  against  ns  with 
the  Almighty,  or  with  ourselves.” 

They  remained  at  the  window,  Mother  joining 
them  and  pitying  the  prisoners,  until  she  was 
seen  coming  back.  She  was  soon  in  the  room, 
and  recommended  that  Arthur,  whom  she  had 
left  calm  and  composed,  should  not  be  visited 
that  night. 

“Good!”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  cheerily,  “I 
have  not  a doubt  that’s  best.  I shall  trust  my 
remembrances  then,  my  sweet  nurse,  in  your 
hands,  and  I well  know  they  couldn’t  be  in  bet- 
ter. I am  off  again  to-morrow  morning.” 

Little  Dorrit,  surprised,  asked  him  where  ? 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  “I  can’t  live 
without  breathing.  This  place  has  taken  my 
breath  away,  and  I shall  never  get  it  back  again 
until  Arthur’s  out  of  this  place.” 

“ How  is  that  a reason  for  going  off  again  to- 
morrow morning?” 

“You  shall  understand,”  said  Mr.  Meagles. 
“To-night  we  three  will  put  up  at  a city  hotel. 
To-morrow  morning,  Mother  and  Tattycoram 
will  go  down  to  Twickenham,  where  Mrs.  Tick- 
It,  sitting  attended  by  Dr.  Buchan  in  the  parlor- 
window,  will  think  them  a couple  of  ghosts ; and 
I shall  go  abroad  again  for  Doyce.  We  must 


have  Dan  here.  Now,  I tell  you,  my  love,  it’s 
of  no  use  writing,  and  planning,  and  condition- 
ally speculating,  upon  this,  and  that,  and  the 
other,  at  uncertain  intervals  and  distances ; we 
mast  have  Doyce  here.  I devote  myself,  at  day- 
break to-morrow  morning,  to  bringing  Doyce 
here.  It’s  nothing  to  me  to  go  and  find  him. 
I'm  an  old  traveler,  and  all  foreign  languages 
and  customs  are  alike  to  me — I never  under- 
stand any  thing  about  any  of  ’em.  Therefore  I 
can’t  be  put  to  any  inconvenience.  Go  at  once 
I must,  it  stands  to  reason ; because  I can’t  live 
without  breathing  freely,  and  I can’t  breathe 
freely  until  Arthur  is  out  of  this  Marshalsea. 
I am  stifled  at  the  present  moment,  and  have 
scarcely  breath  enough  to  say  this  much,  and  to 
carry  this  precious  box  down  stairs  for  you.” 

They  got  into  the  street  as  the  bell  began  to 
ring,  Mr.  Meagles  carrying  the  box.  Little  Dor- 
rit bad  no  conveyance  tbere,  which  rather  sur- 
prised him.  He  called  a coach  for  her,  and  she 
got  into  it,  and  he  placed  the  box  beside  her 
when  she  was  seated.  In  her  joy  and  gratitude 
she  kissed  his  hand. 

“ I don’t  like  that,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Mea- 
gles. “It  goes  against  my  feeling  of  what’s 
right,  that  you  should  do  homage  to  me—  at  the 
Marshalsea  Gate.” 

She  bent  forward  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

“ You  remind  me  of  the  days,”  said  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, suddenly  dropping — “ but  she's  very  fond 
of  him,  and  hides  his  faults,  and  thinks  that  no 
one  sees  them — and  he  certainly  is  well  con- 
nected, and  of  a very  good  family  J” 

It  was  the  only  comfort  he  had  in  the  loss  of 
his  daughter,  and  if  he  made  the  most  of  it,  who 
could  blame  him  ? 


CHAPTER  LXX.— GONE! 

On  a healthy  autumn  day,  the  Marshalsea 
prisoner,  weak,  but  otherwise  restored,  sat  list- 
ening to  a voice  that  read  to  him.  On  a healthy 
autumn  day,  when  the  golden  fields  had  been 
reaped  and  plowed  again,  when  the  summer 
fruits  had  ripened  and  waned,  when  the  green 
perspectives  of  hops  had  been  laid  low  by  the 
busy  pickers,  when  the  apples  clustering  in  the 
orchards  were  russet,  and  the  berries  of  the 
mountain-ash  were  crimson  among  the  yellow- 
ing foliage.  Already,  in  the  woods,  glimpses  of 
the  hardy  winter  that  was  coming,  were  to  be 
caught  through  unaccustomed  openings  among 
the  boughs  where  the  prospect  shone  defined 
and  clear,  free  from  the  bloom  of  the  drowsy 
summer  weather,  which  had  rested  on  it  as  the 
bloom  lies  on  the  plum.  So  from  the  sea-shore 
the  ocean  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  lying  asleep 
in  the  heat,  but  its  thousand  sparkling  eyes  were 
open,  and  its  whole  breadth  was  in  joyful  ani- 
mation, from  the  cool  sand  on  the  beach  to  the 
little  sails  on  the  horizon,  drifting  away  like  Au- 
tumn-tinted leaves  that  had  drifted  from  the 
trees. 

Changeless  and  barren,  looking  ignorantly  at 
all  the  seasons  with  its  fixed,  pinched  face  of  pov- 
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erty  and  care,  the  prison  had  notat  touch  of  any 
of  these  beauties  on  it.  Blossom  what  would, 
its  bricks  and  bars  bore  uniformly  the  6&me  dead 
crop.  Yet  Clennam,  listening  to  the  voice  as  it 
read  to  him,  heard  in  it  all  that  great  Nature 
was  doing,  heard  in  it  all  the  soothing  songs  she 
sings  to  man.  At  no  Mother’s  knee  but  hers 
had  he  ever  dwelt  in  his  youth  on  hopeful  prom- 
ises, on  playful  fancies,  on  the  harvests  of  ten- 
derness and  humility  that  lie  hidden  in  the  flfcr- 
ly-fostered  seeds  of  the  imagination ; on  the  oaks 
of  retreat  from  blighting  winds,  that  have  the 
germs  of  their  strong  roots  in  nursery  acorns. 
But  in  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  read  to  him 
there  were  memories  of  an  old  feeling  of  such 
things,  and  echoes  of  every  merciful  and  lov- 
ing whisper  that  had  ever  stolen  to  him  in  his 
life. 

When  the  voice  stopped,  he  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  murmuring  that  the  light  was  strong 
npon  them. 

Little  Dorrit  put  the  book  by,  and  presently 
arose  quietly  to  shade  the  window.  Maggy  sat 
at  her  needlework  in  her  old  place.  The  light 
softened.  Little  Dorrit  brought  her  chair  closer 
to  his  side. 

“This  will  soon  be  over  now,  dear  Mr.  Clen- 
nam.  • Not  only  are  Mr.  Doyce’s  letters  to  you 
so  full  of  friendship  and  encouragement,  but 
Mr.  Rugg  says  his  letters  to  him  are  so  full  of 
help,  and  that  every  body  (now  a little  anger  is 
past)  is  bo  considerate,  and  speaks  so  well  of 
you,  that  it  will  soon  be  over  now.” 

“Dear  girl.  Dear  heart.  Good  angel!” 

44  You  praise  me  far  too  much.  And  yet  it  is 
such  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  you 
speak  so  feelingly,  and  to— and  to  see,”  said 
Little  Dorrit,  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  “how 
deeply  you  mean  it,  that  I can  not  say  Don’t.” 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  bps. 

“ You  have  been  here  many,  many  times,  when 
I have  not  seen  you,  Little  Dorrit?” 

“ Yes,  I have  been  here  sometimes  when  I 
have  not  come  into  the  room.” 

“ Very  often  ?” 

44  Rather  often,”  said  Little  Dorrit,  timidly. 

“Everyday?” 

44 1 think,”  said  Little  Dorrit,  after  hesitating, 
44 that  I have  been  here  at  least  twice  every 
day.” 

He  might  have  released  the  little  light  hand, 
after  fervently  kissing  it  again : but  that,  with  a 
very  gentle  lingering  where  it  was,  it  seemed  to 
conrt  being  retained.  He  took  it  in  both  of  his, 
and  it  lay  softly  on  his  breast. 

“Dear  Little  Dorrit,  it  is  not  my  imprison- 
ment only  that  will  scion  be  over.  This  sacri- 
fice of  you  must  be  ended.  We  must  learn  to 
part  again,  and  to  take  our  different  ways  so 
wide  asunder.  You  have  not  forgotten  what  we 
■aid  together,  when  you  came  back  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  I have  not  forgotten  it.  But  some- 
thing has — You  feel  quite  strong  to-day,  don’t 
you?” 

44  Quite  strong.” 
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The  hand  he  held  crept  up  a little  nearer  to 
his  face. 

44  Do  you  feel  quite  strong  enough  to  know 
what  a great  fortune  I have  got  ?” 

44 1 shall  be  very  glad  to  be  told.  No  fortune 
is  too  great  or  good  for  Little  Dorrit.” 

44 1 have  been  anxiously  waiting  to  tell  you. 
I have  been  longing  and  longing  to  tell  you. 
You  are  sure  you  will  not  take  it  ?” 

“Never!” 

44  You  are  quite  sure  you  will  not  take  half 
of  it?” 

44  Never,  dear  Little  Dorrit?” 

As  she  looked  at  him  silently,  there  was 
something  in  her  affectionate  face  that  he  did 
not  quite  comprehend;  something  that  was  full 
of  repressed  feeling;  that  could  have  broken 
into  tears  in  a moment,  and  yet  that  was  happy 
and  proud. 

44  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  what  I have  to 
tell  you  about  Fanny.  Poor  Fanny  has  lost 
every  thing.  She  has  nothing  left  but  her  hus- 
band’s income.  All  that  papa  gave  her  when 
she  married  was  lost  as  your  money  was  los t. 
It  was  in  the  same  hands,  and  it  is  all  gone.” 

Arthur  was  more  shocked  than  surprised  to 
hear  it.  44 1 had  hoped  it  might  not  be  so  bad,” 
he  said : 44  but  I had  feared  a heavy  loss  there, 
knowing  the  connection  between  her  husband 
and  the  defaulter.” 

“Yes.  It  is  all  gone.  I am  very  sorry  for 
Fanny ; very,  very,  very  sorry  for  poor  Fanny. 
My  poor  brother,  too  I” 

44  Had  he  property  in  the  same  hands  ?” 

“Yes!  And  it  is  all  gone — How  much  do 
you  think  my  great  fortune  is  ?” 

As  Arthur  looked  at  her  inquiringly  with  a 
new  apprehension  on  him,  she  withdrew  her 
hand,  and  laid  her  face  down  on  the  spot  where 
it  had  rested. 

44 1 have  nothing  in  the  world.  I am  as  poor 
as  when  I lived  here.  When  papa  came  over 
to  England,  he  confided  every  thing  he  had  to 
the  6&me  hands,  and  it  is  all  swept  away.  Ob, 
my  dearest  and  best,  are  you  quite  sure  you 
will  not  share  my  fortune  with  me  now  ?” 

Locked  in  his  arms,  held  to  his  heart,  with 
his  manly  tears  upon  her  own  cheek,  she  drew 
the  slight  hand  round  his  neck,  and  clasped  it 
in  its  fellow-hand. 

“Never  to  part,  my  dearest  Arthur;  never 
any  more  until  the  last!  I never  was  rich  be- 
fore, I never  was  proud  before,  I never  was  hap- 
py before.  I am  rich  in  being  taken  by  you,  I 
am  proud  in  having  been  resigned  by  you,  I am 
happy  in  being  with  you  in  this  prison,  as  I 
should  be  happy  in  coming  back  to  it  with  you, 
if  it  should  be  the  will  of  God,  and  comforting 
and  serving  you  with  all  my  love  and  truth.  I 
am  yours  any  where,  every  where ! I love 
you  dearly ! I would  rather  pass  my  life  here 
with  you,  and  go  out  daily,  working  for  our 
bread,  than  I would  have  the  greatest  fortune 
that  ever  was  told,  and  be  the  greatest  lady  that 
ever  was  honored.  Oh,  if  poor  papa  may  only 
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know  how  blest  at  last  my  heart  is,  in  this  room 
where  he  suffered  for  so  many  years !” 

Maggy  had  of  coarse  been  staring  from  the 
first,  and  had  of  course  been  crying  her  eyes 
out,  long  before  this.  Maggy  was  now  so  over- 
joyed that,  after  hugging  her  Little  Mother 
with  all  her  might,  she  went  down  stairs  like  a 
clog-hornpipe  to  find  somebody  or  other  to  whom 
to  impart  her  gladness.  Whom  should  Maggy 
meet  but  Flora  and  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  opportunely 
coming  in'?  And  whom  else,  as  a consequence 
of  that  meeting,  should  Little  Dorrit  find  wait- 
ing for  herself,  when,  a good  two  or  three  hours 
afterward,  sbe  went  out  ? 

Flora’s  eyes  were  a little  red,  and  she  seemed 
rather  out  of  spirits.  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  was  so  stiff- 
ened that  she  had  the  appearance  of  being  past 
bending,  by  any  means  short  of  powerful  me- 
chanical pressure.  Her  bonnet  was  cocked  up 
behind  in  a terrific  manner ; *and  her  stony  reti- 
cule was  as  rigid  as  if  it  had  been  petrified  by 
the  Gorgon’s  head,  and  had  got  it  at  that  mo- 
ment inside.  With  these  imposing  attributes, 
Mr.  F.’s  Aunt,  publicly  seated  on  the  steps  of 
the  Marshal’s  official  residence,  had  been  for 
the  two  or  three  hours  in  question  a great  boon 
to  the  younger  inhabitants  of  the  Borough, 
whose  sallies  of  humor  she  had  considerably 
flushed  herself  by  resenting,  at  the  point  of  her 
umbrella,  from  time  to  time. 

“Painfully  aware,  Miss  Dorrit,  I am  sure,” 
said  Flora,  “that  to  propose  an  adjournment 
to  any  place  to  one  so  far  removed  by  fortune 
and  so  courted  and  caressed  by  the  best  society 
must  ever  appear  intruding  even  if  not  a pie- 
shop  far  below  your  present  sphere  and  a back- 
parlor  though  a civil  man  but  if  for  the  sake  of 
Arthur — can  not  overcome  it  more  improper 
now  than  over  late  Dovce  and  Clennam — one 
last  remark  I might  wish  to  make  one  last  ex- 
planation I might  wish  to  offer  perhaps  your 
good-nature  might  excuse  under  pretense  of 
three  kidney  ones  the  humble  place  of  con- 
versation.” 

Rightly  interpreting  this  rather  obscure  speech, 
Little  Dorrit  returned  that  she  was  quite  at  Flo- 
ra’s disposition.  Flora  accordingly  led  the  way 
across  the  road  to  the  pie-shop  in  question,  Mr. 
F.’s  Aunt  stalking  across  in  the  rear,  and  put- 
ting herself  in  the  way  of  being  run  over,  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a better  cause. 

When  the  “ three  kidney  ones,”  which  were 
to  be  a blind  to  the  conversation,  were  set  before 
them  on  three  little  tin  platters,  each  kidney  one 
ornamented  with  a hole  at  the  top,  into  which 
the  civil  man  poured  hot  gravy  out  of  a spouted 
can,  as  if  he  were  feeding  three  lamps,  Flora 
took  out  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

44  If  Fancy’s  fair  dreams,”  she  began,  44  have 
ever  pictured  that  when  Arthur — can  not  over- 
come it  pray  excuse  me — was  restored  to  free- 
dom even  a pie  as  far  from  flaky  as  the  present 
and  so  deficient  in  kidney  as  to  be  in  that  re- 
spect like  a minced  nutmeg  might  not  prove 
unacceptable  if  offered  by  the  hand  of  true  re- 


gard such  virions  have  forever  fled  and  all  is 
canceled  but  being  aware  that  tender  relations 
are  in  contemplation  beg  to  state  that  I heartily 
wish  well  to  both  and  find  no  fault  with  either 
not  the  least,  it  may  be  withering  to  know  that 
ere  the  hand  of  Time  had  made  me  much  less 
slim  than  formerly  and  dreadfully  red  on  the 
slightest  exertion  particularly  after  eating  I well 
know  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a rash  it  might 
h^e  been  and  was  not  through  the  interruption 
of  parents  and  mental  torpor  succeeded  until  the 
mysterious  clew  was  held  by  Mr.  F.  still  I would 
not  be  ungenerous  to  either  and  I heartily  wish 
well  to  both.”  ' 

Little  Dorrit  took  her  hand,  and  thanked  her 
for  all  her  old  kindness. 

44  Call  it  not  kindness,”  returned  Flora,  giv- 
ing her  an  honest  kiss,  41  for  you  always  were 
the  best  and  dearest  little  thing  that  ever  was  if 
I may  take  the  liberty  and  even  in  a money 
point  of  view  a saving  being  Conscience  itself 
though  I must  add  much  more  agreeable  than 
mine  ever  was  to  me  for  though  not  I hope  more 
burdened  than  other  people’s  yet  I have  always 
found  it  far  readier  to  moke  one  uncomfortable 
than  comfortable  and  evidently  taking  a greater 
pleasure  in  doing  it  but  I am  wandering,  one 
hope  I wish  to  express  ere  yet  the  closing  scene 
draws  in  and  it  is  that  I do  trust  for  the  sake  of 
old  times  and  old  sincerity  that  Arthur  will 
know  that  1 didn’t  desert  him  in  his  misfortunes 
but  that  I came  backward  and  forward  constant- 
ly to  ask  if  I could  do  any  thing  for  him  and  that 
I sat  in  the  pie-shop  where  they  veiy  civilly 
fetched  something  warm  in  a tumbler  from  the 
hotel  and  really  very  nice  hours  after  hours  to 
keep  him  company  over  the  way  without  his 
knowing  it.” 

Flora  really  had  tears  in  her  eyes  now,  and 
they  showed  her  to  great  advantage. 

“Over  and  above  which,”  said  Florh,  44 1 
earnestly  beg  you  as  the  dearest  thing  that  ever 
was  if  you’ll  still  excuse  the  familiarity  from  one 
who  moves  in  very  different  circles  to  let  Arthur 
understand  that  I don’t  know  after  all  whether 
it  wasn’t  all  nonsense  between  us  though  pleas- 
ant at  the  time  and  trying  too  and  certainly  Mr. 

F.  did  work  a change  and  the  spell  being  broken 
nothing  could  be  expected  to  take  place  without 
weaving  it  afresh  which  various  circumstances 
have  combined  to  prevent  of  which  perhaps  not 
the  least  powerful  was  that  it  was  not  to  be,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  if  it  had  been  agree- 
able to  Arthur  and  had  brought  itself  about  nat- 
urally in  the  first  instance  I should  not  have 
been  very  glad  being  of  a lively  disposition  and 
moped  at  home  where  papa  undoubtedly  is  the 
most  aggravating  of  his  sex  and  not  improved 
since  having  been  cut  down  by  the  hand  of 
the  incendiary  into  something  of  which  I nev- 
er saw  the  counterpart  in  all  my  life  but  jeal- 
ousy is  not  my  character  nor  ill-will  though 
many  faults.” 

Without  having  been  able  closely  to  follow 
Mrs.  Finching  through  this  labyrinth,  Little 
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Dorrit  understood  its  purpose,  and  cordially  ac- 
cepted die  trust, 

“The  withered  chaplet  my  dear/'  said  Flora, 
with  great  enjoyment,  “is  then  perished  the 
column  is  crumbled  and  the  pyramid  is  stand- 
ing upside-down  upon  its  what’s-his-name  call  it 
not  giddiness  call  it  not  weakness  call  it  not  fol- 
ly I must  now  retire  into  privacy  and  look  upon 
the  ashes  of  departed  joyB  no  more  but  taking 
the  further  liberty  of  paying  for  the  pastry 
which  has  formed  the  humble  pretext  of  our  in- 
terview will  forever  say  Adieu !” 

Mr.  F.’s  Aunt,  who  had  eaten  her  pie  with 
great  solemnity,  and  who  had  been  elaborating 
some  grievous  scheme  of  injury  in  her  mind, 
1 since  her  first  assumption  of  that  public  posi- 
tion on  the  Marshal's  steps,  took  the  present 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  following  Sibyllic 
apostrophe  to  the  relict  of  her  late  nephew : 

“Bring  him  for’ard,  and  Til  chuck  him  out 
o’  winder !” 

Flora  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  the  excellent  wo- 
man, by  explaining  that  they  were  going  home 
to  dinner.  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  persisted  in  replying, 
“ Bring  him  for'ard,  and  I'll  chuck  him  out  o’ 
winder !"  Having  reiterated  this  demand  an  im- 
mense number  of  times,  with  a sustained  glare 
of  defiance  at  Little  Dorrit,  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  fold- 
ed her  arms,  and  sat  down  in  the  corner  of  the 
pie-shop  parlor,  steadfastly  refusing  to  budge  un- 
til such  time  as  “he”  should  have  been  “brought 
for'ard,”  and  the  chucking  portion  of  his  destiny 
accomplished. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  Flora  confided  to 
Little  Dorrit  that  she  had  not  seen  Mr.  F.'s 
Aunt  so  full  of  life  and  character  for  weeks ; 
that  she  would  find  it  necessary  to  remain  there 
“hours  perhaps,”  until  the  inexorable  old  lady 
oould  be  softened ; and  that  she  could  manage 
her  best  alone.  They  parted,  therefore,  in  the 
friendliest  manner,  and  with  the  kindest  feel- 
ing on  both  sides. 

Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  holding  out  like  a grim  fortress, 
and  Flora  becoming  in  need  of  refreshment,  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  hotel  for  the 
tumbler  already  glanced  at,  which  was  after- 
ward replenished.  With  the  aid  of  its  con- 
tents, a newspaper,  and  some  skimming  of  the 
cream  of  the  pie-stock,  Flora  got  through  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  perfect  good-humor; 
though  occasionally  embarrassed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  an  idle  rumor  which  circulated  among 
the  credulous  infants  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
the  effect  that  an  old  lady  had  sold  herself  to 
the  pie-shop,  to  be  made  up,  and  was  then  sit- 
ting in  the  pie-shop  parlor,  declining  to  com- 
plete her  contract.  This  attracted  so  many 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and,  when  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  occasioned  so 
much  interruption  to  the  business,  that  the  mer- 
chant became  very  pressing  in  his  proposals  that 
Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  should  be  removed.  A convey- 
ance was  accordingly  brought  to  the  door,  which, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  merchant  and  Flora, 
this  remarkable  woman  was  at  last  induced  to 


enter;  though  not  without  even  then  putting 
her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  demanding  to 
have  him  “brought  for’ard"  for  the  purpose 
originally  mentioned.  As  she  was  observed  at 
this  time  to  direct  baleful  glances  toward  the 
Marshalsea,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  ad- 
mirably consistent  female  intended  by  “him,” 
Arthur  Clennam.  This,  however,  is  mere  specu- 
lation ; who  the  person  was,  who,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt's  mind,  ought  to  have 
been  brought  forward,  and  never  was  brought 
forward,  will  never  be  positively  known. 

The  autumn  days  went  on,  and  Little  Dorrit 
never  came  to  the  Marshalsea  now  and  went 
away  without  seeing  him.  No,  no,  no. 

One  morning,  as  Arthur  listened  for  the  light 
feet  that  every  morning  ascended  winged  to 
his  heart,  bringing  the  heavenly  brightness  of  a 
new  love  into  the  room  where  the  old  love  had 
wrought  so  hard  and  been  so  true ; one  morn- 
ing, as  he  listened,  he  heard  her  coming,  not 
alone. 

“Dear  Arthur,"  said  her  delighted  voice  out* 
side  the  door,  “I  have  some  one  here.  May  I 
bring  some  one  in  ?” 

He  had  thought  from  the  tread  there  were 
two  with  her.  He  answered  “Yes,”  and  she 
came  in  with  Mr.  Meagles.  Snnbrowned  and 
jolly  Mr.  Meagles  looked,  and  he  opened  his 
arms  and  folded  Arthur  in  them,  like  a sun- 
browned  and  jolly  father. 

“Now,  I am  all  right,”  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
after  a minute  or  so.  “ Now,  it's  over.  Arthur, 
my  dear  fellow,  confess  at  once  that  you  ex- 
pected me  before.” 

“I  did,”  said  Arthur;  “hut  Amy  told 
me — ” 

“ Little  Dorrit  Never  any  other  name.”  It 
was  she  who  whispered  it. 

“. — But  my  Little  Dorrit  told  me  that,  with- 
out asking  for  any  further  explanation,  I was 
not  to  expect  you  until  I saw  you.” 

“And  now  you  see  me,  my  boy,”  said  Mr. 
Meagles,  shaking  him  by  the  hand  stoutly; 
“and  now  you  shall  have  any  explanation  and 
every  explanation.  The  fact  is,  I wag  here— 
came  straight  to  you  from  the  Allongers  and 
Marshongers,  or  I should  be  ashamed  to  look 
you  in  the  face  to-day — but  you  were  not  in 
company  trim  at  the  moment,  and  I had  to 
start  off  again  to  catch  Doyce.” 

“Poor  Doyce!”  sighed  Arthur. 

“Don’t  call  him  names  that  he  don’t  deserve,” 
said  Mr.  Meagles.  “He's  not  poor;  he' s doing 
well  enough.  Doyce  is  a wonderful  fellow  over 
there.  I assure  you,  he  is  making  out  his  case 
like  a house  afire.  He  has  fallen  on  his  legs, 
has  Dan.  Where  they  don't  want  things  done 
and  find  a man  to  do  ’em,  that  man's  off  his 
legs ; but  where  they  do  want  things  done  and 
find  a man  to  do  'em,  that  man's  on  his  legs. 
You  won’t  have  occasion  to  trouble  the  Circum- 
locution Office  any  more.  Let  me  tell  you,  Dan 
has  done  without  ’em !” 
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44  What  a load  you  take  from  my  mind !"  cried 
Arthur.  44  What  happiness  you  give  me !” 

44  Happiness  ?”  retorted  Mr.  Meagles.  44  Don’t 
talk  about  happiness  till  you  see  Dan.  I assure 
you  Dan  is  directing  works  and  executing  la- 
bors over  yonder  that  it  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end  to  look  at  He’s  no  public  offender, 
bless  you,  now  I He’s  medaled  and  ribboned, 
and  starred  and  crossed,  and  I don’t-know-what 
ail’d,  like  a born  nobleman.  Bnt  we  mustn't 
talk  about  that  over  here." 

1 44  Why  not?” 

4 4 Oh,  egad!”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  shaking  his 
head  very  seriously,  “he  must  hide  all  those 
things  under  lock  and  key  when  he  comes 
over  here.  They  won’t  do,  over  here.  In 
that  particular,  Britannia  is  a Britannia  in  the 
Manger — won’t  give  her  children  such  distinc- 
tions herself,  and  won’t  allow  them  to  be  seen, 
when  they’re  given  by  other  countries.  No,  no, 
Dan,”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  shaking  his  head  again. 
4 4 That  won’t  do  here !” 

“ If  you  had  brought  me  (except  for  Doyce's 
sake)  twice  what  I have  lost,”  cried  Arthur, 
44  you  would  not  have  given  me  the  pleasure  that 
you  give  me  in  this  news.” 

“Why,  of  course,  of  course,”  assented  Mr. 
Meagles.  “Of  course  I know  that,  my  good 
fellow,  and  therefore  I come  out  with  it  in  the 
first  burst.  Now,  to  go  back,  about  catching 
Doyce.  I caught  Doyce.  Ran  against  him, 
among  a lot  of  those  dirty  brown  dogs  in  wo- 
men’s nightcaps  a great  deal  too  big  for  'em, 
calling  themselves  Arabs  and  all  sorts  of  inco- 
herent races.  You  know  ’em  I Weill  He  was 
coming  straight  to  me,  and  I was  going  straight 
to  him,  and  so  we  came  back  together.” 

“ Doyce  in  England?”  exclaimed  Arthur. 

“ There !”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  throwing  open 
his  arms.  “I  am  the  worst  man  in  the  world 
to  manage  a thing  of  this  sort.  I don’t  know 
what  I should  have  done  if  I had  been  in  the 
diplomatic  line — right,  perhaps ! The  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is,  Arthur,  we  hare  both  been  in 
England  this  fortnight.  And  if  you  go  on  to 
ask  where  Doyce  is  at  the  present  moment,  why, 
my  plain  answer  is — here  he  is ! And  now  I 
can  breathe  again,  at  last !” 

Doyce  darted  in  from  behind  the  door,  caught 
Arthur  by  both  hands,  and  said  the  rest  for  him- 
self. 

44  There  are  only  three  branches  of  t Ay  sub- 
ject, my  dear  Clennam,”  said  Doyce,  proceed- 
ing to  mould  them  severally,  with  his  plastic 
thumb  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  44  and  they're 
soon  disposed  of.  First,  not  a word  more  from 
you  about  the  past.  There  was  an  error  in  your 
calculations.  I know  what  that  is.  It  affects 
the  whole  machine,  and  failure  is  the  conse- 
quence. You  will  profit  by  the  failure,  and  will 
avoid  it  another  time.  I have  done  a similar 
thing  myself,  in  construction,  often.  Every  fail- 
ure teaches  a man  something,  if  he  will  learn ; 
and  you  are  too  sensible  a man  not  to  learn  from 
this  failure.  Bo  much  for  firstly.  Secondly: 
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I was  sorry  you  should  have  taken  i t so  heavily 
to  heart,  and  reproached  yourself  so  severely ; 
I was  traveling  home  night  and  day  to  put  mat- 
ters right,  with  the  assistance  of  our  friend,  when 
I fell  in  with  our  friend,  as  he  has  informed  you. 
Thirdly : We  two  agreed  that,  after  what  you 
had  undergone,  after  your  distress  of  mind,  and 
after  your  illness,  it  would  be  a pleasant  sur- 
prise if  we  could  so  far  keep  quiet  as  to  get 
things  perfectly  arranged  without  your  knowl- 
edge, and  then  come  and  say  that  all  the  affairs 
were  smooth,  that  every  thing  was  right,  that 
the  business  stood  in  greater  want  of  you  than 
it  ever  did,  and  that  a new  and  prosperous  ca- 
reer was  opened  before  you  and  me  as  partners. 
That’s  thirdly.  But  you  know  we  always  make 
an  allowance  for  friction,  and  so  I have  reserved 
space  to  close  in.  My  dear  Clennam,  I thor- 
oughly confide  in  you ; you  have  it  in  your  pow- 
er to  be  quite  as  useful  to  me  as  I have,  or  have 
bad  it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  you;  your 
old  place  awaits  you,  and  wants  you  very  much ; 
there  is  nothing  to  detain  you  here  one  half- 
hour  longer.” 

There  was  a silence,  which  was  not  broken 
until  Arthur  had  stood  for  some  time  at  the 
window  with  his  back  toward  them,  and  until 
his  little  wife  that  was  to  be  had  gone  to  him 
and  staid  by  him. 

44 1 made  a remark  a little  while  ago,”  said 
Daniel  Doyce  then,  44  which  I am  inclined  to 
think  was  an  incorrect  one.  I said  there  was 
nothing  to  detain  you  here,  Clennam,  half  an 
hour  longer.  Am  I mistaken  in  supposing  that 
you  would  rather  not  leave  here  till  to-morrow 
morning  ? Do  I know,  without  being  very  wise, 
where  you  would  like  to  go  direct  from  these 
walls  and  from  this  room?” 

44  You  do,”  returned  Arthur.  44 It  has  been 
our  cherished  purpose.” 

“Very  well!”  said  Doyce.  “Then,  if  this 
young  lady  will  do  me  the  honor  of  regarding 
me  for  four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  light  of  a 
father,  and  will  take  a ride  with  me  now  toward 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  I dare  say  I know  what 
we  want  to  get  there.” 

Little  Dorrit  and  he  went  out  together  soon 
afterward,  and  Mr.  Meagles  lingered  behind  to 
say  a word  to  his  friend. 

44 1 think,  Arthur,  you  will  not  want  Mother 
and  me  in  the  morning,  and  we  will  keep  away. 
It  might  set  Mother  thinking  about  Pet ; she’s 
a soft-hearted  woman.  She’s  best  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  I’ll  stay  there  and  keep  her  company.” 

With  that  they  parted  for  the  time.  And  the 
day  ended,  and  the  night  ended,  and  the  morn- 
ing came,  and  Little  Dorrit,  simply  dressed  as 
usual,  and  having  no  one  with  her  but  Maggy, 
came  into  the  prison  with  the  sunshine.  The 
poor  room  was  a happy  room  that  morning. 
Where  in  the  world  was  there  a room  so  full 
of  quiet  joy? 

44 My  dear  love,”  said  Arthur.  “Why  does 
Maggy  light  the  fire  ? We  shall  be  gone  di- 
rectly.” 
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“ I asked  her  to  do  it  I have  taken  such  an 
odd  fancy.  I want  you  to  burn  something  for 
me.” 

“What  ?” 

“ Only  this  folded  paper.  If  you  will  put  it 
in  the  fire  with  your  own  hand,  just  as  it  is,  my 
fancy  will  be  gratified.0 

“ Superstitious,  darling  Little  Dorrit  ? Is  it  a 
charm?” 

“ It  is  any  thing  you  like  best*  my  own,”  she 
answered,  laughing  with  glistening  eyes  and 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  him,  “ if  you  will  only 
humor  me  when  the  fire  bums  up.” 

So  they  stood  before  the  fire,  waiting : Clen- 
nam  with  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  the  fire 
shining,  as  fire  in  that  same  place  had  often 
shone,  in  Little  Dorrifs  eyes.  “Is  it  bright 
enough  now?”  said  Arthur.  “Quite  bright 
enough  now,”  said  Little  Dorrit.  “Does  the 
charm  want  any  words  to  be  said  ?”  asked  Ar- 
thur, as  he  held  the  paper  over  the  flame.  “ You 
can  say  (if  you  don’t  mind)  4 1 love  you !’  ” an- 
swered Little  Dorrit.  So  he  said  it,  and  the 
paper  burned  away. 

They  passed  very  quietly  along  the  yard ; for 
mo  one  was  there,  though  many  heads  were 
stealthily  peeping  from  the  windows.  Only  one 
face,  familiar  of  old,  was  in  the  Lodge.  When 
they  had  both  accosted  it,  and  spoken  many  kind 
words,  Little  Dorrit  turned  back  one  last  time 
with  her  hand  stretched  out,  saving,  “ Good-by, 
good  John ! I hope  you  will  live  very  happy, 
dear  1” 

Then  they  went  up  the  steps  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Saint  George’s  Church,  and  went  up  to  the 
altar^  where  Daniel  Doyce  was  waiting  in  his 
paternal  character.  And  there  was  Little  Dor- 
rit’s  old  friend,  who  had  given  her  the  Burial 
Register  for  a pillow,  full  of  admiration  that 
she  should  come  back  to  them  to  be  married, 
after  all. 

And  they  were  married,  with  the  sun  shining 
-on  them  through  the  painted  figure  of  Our  Sa- 
viour on  the  window.  And  they  wont  into  the 
very  room  where  Little  Dorrit  had  slumbered 
after  her  party,  to  sign  the  Marriage  Register. 
And  these  Mr.  Pancks  (destined  to  be  chief  clerk 
to  Doyce  and  Clennam,  and  afterward  partner 


in  the  house),  sinking  the  Incendiaiy  in  the 
peaceful  friend,  looked  in  at  the  door  to  see  it 
done,  with  Flora  gallantly  supported  on  one  arm 
and  Maggy  on  the  other,  and  a background  of 
John  Chivery  and  father,  and  other  turnkeys 
who  had  run  round  for  the  moment,  deserting 
the  parent  Marshalsea  for  its  happy  child.  Nor 
had  Flora  the  least  signs  of  seclusion  upon  her, 
notwithstanding  her  recent  declaration  ; but,  ou 
the  contrary,  was  wonderfully  smart,  and  en- 
joyed the  ceremonies  mightily,  though  in  a flat- 
tered way. 

Little  Dorrit’s  old  friend  held  the  inkstand  as 
she  signed  her  name,  and  the  clerk  paused  in 
taking  off  the  good  clergyman’s  surplice,  and 
all  the  witnesses  looked  on  with  special  interest. 
44  For  you  see,”  said  Little  Dorrit’s  old  friend, 
44  this  young  lady  is  one  of  our  curiosities,  and 
has  come  now  to  the  third  volume  of  our  Regis- 
ters. Her  birth  is  in  what  I call  the  first  volume ; 
she  lay  asleep  on  this  very  floor,  with  her  pretty 
head  on  what  I call  the  second  volume;  and 
she's  now  a-writing  her  little  name  as  a bride, 
in  what  I call  the  third  volume.” 

They  all  gave  place  when  the  signing  was 
done,  and  Little  Dorrit  and  her  husband  walk- 
ed out  of  the  church  alone.  They  paused  for  a 
moment  on  the  steps  of  the  portico,  looking  at 
the  fresh  perspective  of  the  street  in  the  au- 
tumn morning  sun’s  bright  rays,  and  then  went 
down. 

Went  down  into  a modest  life  of  usefulness 
and  happiness.  Went  down  to  give  a mother’s 
care,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  Fanny’s  neg- 
lected children  no  less  than  to  their  own,  and 
to  leave  that  lady  going  into  Society  for  ever 
and  a day.  Went  down  to  give  a tender  nurse 
and  friend  to  Tip  for  some  few  years,  who  was 
never  vexed  by  the  great  exactions  he  made  of 
her,  in  return  for  the  riches  be  might  have 
given  her  if  he  had  ever  had  them,  and  who 
lovingly  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  Marshalsea 
and  all  its  blighted  fruits.  They  went  quietly 
down  into  the  roaring  streets,  inseparable  and 
blessed ; and  as  they  passed  along  in  sunshine 
and  in  shade,  the  noisy  and  the  eager,  and  the 
arrogant  and  the  froward,  and  the  vain,  fretted, 
and  chafed,  and  made  their  usual  uproar. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  state  of  things  in  Utah  has  during  the  past 
month  occupied  a large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. In  order  to  check  the  treasonable  designs 
of  the  Mormon  leaders,  it  has  been  determined  by 
the  President  to  send  a considerable  military  force 
to  this  Territory,  under  the  command  of  General 
Harney.  Brigham  Young  is  to  be  removed  from 
his  post  as  Governor,  but  his  successor  has  not  yet 
been  appointed.  Major  M(Cul1och,  to  whom  the 
office  was  tendered,  has  positively  declined  to  ac- 
cept it.  Parley  Pratt,  one  of  the  leading  Mormon 
elders,  was  shot  near  Little  Van  Buren,  Arkansas, 
by  a Mr.  M‘Lean,  whose  wife  had  boen  by  him  in- 


duced to  leave  her  husband,  taking  with  her  their 
two  children.  44  The  Mormon a newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  Saints  in  New  York,  eulogizes  Pratt 
as  a great  and  upright  man,  whose  life  has  been 
one  of  honor  and  faithfulness,  and  his  days  well 

spent  In  the  service  of  his  Ged. The  census  of 

Kansas,  just  taken,  gives  the  whole  number  of  reg- 
istered voters,  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty-six  coun- 
ties, as  9250.  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary,  acting 
as  Governor,  has  issued  a proclamation  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  Free  State  party  seem  disposed  to  ad- 
here to  their  original  resolution  not  to  take  any 
part  in  this  election.  Governor  Walker  reached 
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Leavenworth  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  He  dis- 
cusses at  length  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  ; says 
that  the  question  whether  slavery  shall  be  permit- 
ted or  prohibited  must  be  decided  by  the  people  of 
Kansas;  that  the  validity  of  the  law  calling  the 
Convention  has  been  affirmed  by  the  highest  tri- 
bunals ; that  those  who  refuse  to  vote  are  bound  by 
the  action  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  right 
of  voting ; and  that  he  has  no  right  to  dictate  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  no  alternative 
except  to  support  the  laws  and  see  that  they  are  fair- 
ly executed.  He  has  no  doubt  that  the  Convention, 
after  having  framed  a Constitution,  will  submit  it 
fer  ratification  or  rejection  to  the  people  of  Kansas. 
For  himself,  he  regards  the  framing  of  a Constitu- 
tion by  delegates  as  a mere  preliminary  proceed- 
ing,  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  delegates,  and 
only  obligatory  when  ratified  by  the  solemn  vote 
of  the  people  themselves.  He  suggests  that  the 
Constitution  may  be  framed  without  making  any 
provision  on  the  subject  of  slavery ; and  in  this 
case,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Legislature  would  have  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  slaves.  He  expatiates  at 
length  on  the  position  of  Kansas,  which  will  be 
the  Central  State  of  the  Union,  equidistant  from 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ; and  expresses  the 
belief  that,  bounded  as  she  will  be  on  the  south 
and  east  by  slaveholding  States,  and  on  the  north 
and  west  by  free  States,  if  from  soil,  climate,  and 
productions  she  should  ultimately  become  a free 
State,  she  will  feel  no  disposition  to  become  a 
propagandist  of  Abolition,  an  asylum  for  fugi- 
tive slaves,  nullifying  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  storing  up 
volcanic  fires  in  the  heart  of  the  American  Union. 
He  anticipates  no  occasion  for  resorting  to  military 
power  in  the  execution  of  his  mission ; but  declares 
that  if  the  laws  are  forcibly  resisted,  or  an  attempt 
be  made  to  defy  the  authority  of  Congress,  acting 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature, he  must  do  his  duty  in  seeing  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  leave  the  conse- 
quences to  a higher  power. 

Some  excitement  has  existed  in  and  about  New 
York  in  reference  to  the  location  of  the  Quarantine 
establishment.  A dense  population  having  sprung 
up  around  its  present  position  on  Staten  Island, 
which  is  also  in  hourly  communication  with  the 
city,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  remove  it. 
Sand}'  Hook  seemed  the  most  proper  location,  but 
this  lies  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  which  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  per- 
mission, and  passed  a law  forbidding  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  for  such  a 
purpose.  In  the  mean  while  Commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  select  a suitable  site  for  a tem- 
porary quarantine  station  and  hospital,  who  fixed 
upon  Seguine’s  Point,  on  Staten  Island.  This  is 
near  the  site  of  a large  oyster  trade,  which  it  is 
supposed  would  be  ruined  by  the  hospital.  Tho 
Commissioners,  however,  purchased  a piece  of 
ground  here,  upon  which  were  several  buildings, 
which  were  designed  to  be  converted  to  hospital 
purposes.  These  were  burned  to  the  ground  by  a 
mob ; and  although  a reward  of  $2500  was  offered 
for  the  detection  of  the  incendiaries,  they  have  not 
been  detected.  Threats  have  been  made  that  any 
other  buildings  erected  here  for  the  same  purpose 
shall  be  destroyed. — The  contest  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Police  authorities  is  not  yet  over.  A 


majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
decided  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
establishing  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  and 
the  case  has  been  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. In  the  mean  while  a large  portion  of  tho 
Police  Department  continue  to  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  ©Id  Board.  The  new  measure  is  gen- 
erally looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  arc  principally 
affected  by  it. — Mrs.  Emma  A.  Cunningham  has 
been  tried  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Bur  dell  in  Janu- 
ary last,  and  acquitted.  Mr.  Eckel,  who  was  in- 
dicted as  an  accomplice,  was  discharged  upon  his 
own  recognizances.  The  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony before  the  Coroner,  as  noted  in  our  Record 
for  March,  bore  most  strongly  against  the  prison- 
ers, were  not  produced  on  the  trial. The  Anni- 

versaries of  the  principal  religious  and  benevolent 
societies  were  held  as  usual  in  New  York  during 
the  month  of  May.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
amount  of  their  receipts  for  the  last  three  years : 


Socitlift. 

American  Bible  Society  .... 
American  Tract  Society  .... 
American  B.  C.  of  Foreign  Mimdona 
Pree.  Board  of  Fomin  Missions 
American  Home  Mission  Society  . 
American  and  For.  Chris.  Union  . 
American  and  For.  Bible  8ocietv  . 
American  Bap.  Home  Mies.  8<xrlety 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  . . 

Ladies  Home  Mission  Society  . . 
N.  Y.  State  Colonisation  8oc’iety  . 
Female  Guardian  Society .... 
N.  Y.  Sunday  School  Union  . . . 
Seamen's  Friend  8ociety  .... 
Pease  Five  Points  Mission  .... 
American  Abolition  8ocicty  . . . 
Yoonr  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Female  Magdalen  Society  . . . 
American  Congregational  Union  • 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  ChiM 
dren  (new  eociety)  ....  5 
American  Temperance  Union  . . 
Bocioty  fer  Ameliorating  Condi- > 

tion  of  the  Jewa j 

Children's  Aid  Society 

Systematic  Benefieeaee  Society  . . 
Society  for  Ed.  of  Colored  ChUdrea 


1866.  1856.  1857. 


$846,811 

$898,817 

$441,806 

413,174 

415,606 

490,686 

164,888 

• 168,700 

1807,818 

181,074 

801,988 

806,168 

180,181 

193,548 

178,060 

65,847 

65,600 

76,996 

U, 084 

105,616 

46,000 

64^46 

61,641 

44,507 

18,000 

18,000 

88,000 

18,000 

9,967 

31,668 

17,671 

18,983 

186,98$ 

80,188 

f7,985 

80,858 

118,000 

110,000 

15,68$ 

88,846 

99,881 

87,690 

96,000 

80,000 

90,009 

14,000 

15,000 

6,546 



8,949 

8,34$ 

1 3,000 

8,334 

7,000 

*,** 

— 

— 

8,009 

9,360 

1,881 

9,004 

10,000 

7,000 

110,000 

9,860 

10,164 

11,141 

(mw) 

— 

1,M* 

— 

660 

Total $1,686,780  $1,756,671  $1 ,871, MS 

Increaee  of  1656  over  1866  $I60(88* 

lncreaee  of  1857  over  1856  * . . . 715,186 

Increase  of  184T  over  1856  176,088 


f Seven  months.  + Including  edataiimaal  fond.  $ Estimated 


In  Ohio  a collision  has  taken  place  between  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities.  A United  States 
Deputy  Marshal,  with  a number  of  assistants,  under- 
took to  arrest  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  near  Spring- 
field  in  that  State.  The  slave  resisted,  and  the  of- 
ficers retreating  he  made  his  escape  by  the  “ un- 
derground railroad.”  The  officers  returned,  and 
arrested  a number  of  persons  on  charge  of  harbor 
ing  the  fugitive.  A writ  of  habeas  e&rpus  was 
issued  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Clarke  County,  who  was  resisted  in  its  execution 
by  the  United  States  officers.  These  were,  how- 
ever, overpowered,  taken  prisoners,  and  held  to 
bail  on  a charge  of  attempting  to  murder  the  sher- 
iff.  A bloody  riot  occurred  at  the  municipal 

election  in  Washington,  held  June  1.  The  contest 
lay  between  the  Democratic  and  tho  American  can- 
didates. In  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  for- 
mer, as  is  stated,  a gang  of  rowdies  came  from 
Baltimore,  and  commenced  a disturbance  at  the 
polls.  The  police  were  driven  away,  and  the  May- 
or called  upon  the  President  for  the  aid  of  a com- 
pany of  United  States  Marines  from  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  rioters  had  in  the  mean  while  obtained 
a small  cannon,  which  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Marines,  who  were  fired  upon  by  the  rioters. 
They  returned  the  fire,  killing  at  least  six,  and 
wounding  soma  fifteen  or  twenty.  Their  fire  must 
have  been  very  carelessly  directed,  for  it  is  said 
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that  the  majority  ef  those  Injured  were  peaceable 
citizens. 

Governor  Gardner  of  Massachusetts  has  vetoed 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  appropriating 
(100,000  for  the  relief  of  citizens  of  that  State  who 
have  suffered  losses  in  Kansas.  He  has  also  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Legislature 
to  remove  from  office  J udge  Loring.  This  request 
grew  out  of  the  action  of  the  Judge  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  a fugitive  slave  many  months  since. 
-—In  the  neighborhood  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey, 
considerable  excitement  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  discovery  of  pearls  in  the  fresh-waters  muscles 
found  in  brooks  in  that  vicinity.  They  are  usur 
ally  of  small  size ; but  one,  the  value  of  which  is 
stated  at  $25,000,  was  spoiled  by  cooking  the  mus- 
cle in  whose  body  it  had  been  formed. Dred 

Scott,  the  slave  whose  famous  “case”  has  excited 
so  much  attention,  has  been  emancipated  by  his 

master. The  Legislature  of  California  adjourned 

en  the  30th  of  April,  having  passed  an  act,  which 
has  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  sub- 
mitting to  the  people  at  the  next  election  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  State. 

Hon.  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  one  ef  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  New  York  bar,  died  recently 
at  Utica.— Hon.  Andrew  P.  Butler,  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  died  at  his  residence 
in  that  State  on  the  24th  of  May.  Mr.  Butler  was 
the  nncle  of  the  late  Preston  S.  Brooks ; and  it  was 
on  account  of  an  alleged  insult  to  him  that  Mr. 
Brooks  committed  the  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner. — 
Lieutenant  Isaac  G.  Strain,  U.S.N.,died  at  Pana- 
ma, May  15.  Lieutenant  Strain  was  well  known 
as  the  commander  of  the  unfortunate  Darien  Ex- 
pedition.— Hon.  James  Bell,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  died  at  Guilford  in  that 
State,  May  25. — Hon.  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  J udge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  ablest  jurists  in  the  country,  died  on  the  11th 
of  May. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

In  Mexico  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  tried  to 
excite  an  insurrection  during  Holy  Week,  but  the 
attempt  was  easily  suppressed.  The  archbishop, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  a number  of  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  were  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment. The  sentence  of  the  archbishop  was  re- 
mitted on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  but  he  was 
confined  to  his  palace. — The  province  of  Sonora  has 
been  invaded  by  a band  of  California  filibusters 
tinder  the  command  of  Colonel  Crabbe.  After  gain- 
ing some  advantages,  they  were  finally  met  by  a 
superior  force  and  taken  prisoners.  Orders  had 
been  dispatched  to  bring  them  to  the  capital,  bnt 
their  stubborn  resistance  so  exasperated  the  captors, 
that  they  were  all  shot,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
GO.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  still  a young  man.  He  went 
to  California  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
deposits,  and  commencing  the  practice  of  the  law 
became  prominent  in  his  profession  and  as  a poli- 
tician.— There  are  reports  of  the  discovery  of  a plot 
to  assassinate  President  Comonfort,  in  which  some 
of  his  most  intimate  associates  are  implicated. 
The  friends  of  Santa  Anna  are  intriguing  to  bring 
abont  his  restoration  to  power,  and  an  active  can- 
vass is  moreover  going  on  among  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.  A minister  has  been  dispatched 
te  Rome,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a reconciliation  with 
the  Holy  See  would  be  effected. 

The  enterprise  of  Walker  in  Nicaragua  has  at 
length  come  to  an  end,  for  the  present  at  least. 


Daring  the  whole  month  of  April  he  remained 
closely  shut  up  in  Rivas,  and  although  he  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  the  direct  attacks  of  the  Allies, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  procure  provisions  for  his 
forces,  which  were  daily  weakened  by  desertions 
as  well  as  by  the  hardships  which  they  endured, 
while  no  reinforcement  reached  them  from  either 
side.  The  condition  of  the  besiegers  also  was  any 
thing  but  satisfactory,  and  they  were  disposed  to 
embrace  any  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  their 
enemies.  At  the  end  of  April,  Captain  Davis, 
commander  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  St. 
MargSy  then  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
arrived  in  the  allied  camp,  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  commander  opened  negotiations  with  Walker, 
who  finally  agreed  to  capitulate  to  the  Americans; 
after  being  assured  of  the  surrender  of  the  forces 
under  Lockridge  at  Grey  town,  and  also  that  even 
if  he  should  succeed  in  cutting  his  way  out  of  Rivas, 
and  reaching  the  sloop  Granada  then  at  San  Juan, 
that  vessel  would  not  be  allowed  by  Captain  Davis 
to  leave  the  harbor.  The  conditions  of  the  surren- 
der were,  that  Walker  and  sixteen  of  his  officers 
should  be  conveyed  by  Captain  Davis  to  Panama, 
and  that  the  remainder  ef  his  forces  should  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  an  American  officer, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  American  flag,  who 
should  be  transported  by  another  route  to  Panama. 
The  Allies  thus  took  no  direct  part  in  the  capitula- 
tion, although  it  was,  of  course,  entered  into  with 
their  sanction.  The  surrender  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  May.  In  his  last  general  order,  Walker 
says  that,  “reduced  to  our  present  position  by 
the  cowardice  of  some,  the  incapacity  of  others, 
and  the  treachery  of  many,  the  army  has  yet  writ- 
ten a page  of  American  history  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forget  or  erase.  Prom  the  future,  if  not 
from  the  present,  we  may  expect  just  judgment.” 
When  the  surrender  was  made  they  were  in  a de- 
plorable condition.  There  were  only  abbut  260 
men,  including  natives,  fit  to  bear  arms;  there 
were  175  sick,  wounded,  and  hospital  attendants, 
and  more  than  100  prisoners.  They  were  reduced 
to  three  days’  provisions,  and  these  consisted  of 
three  horses,  two  mules,  and  two  oxen,  the  latter 
having  been  reserved  to  drag  the  cannon  and  am- 
munition. Rivas,  and  all  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion there,  and  the  sloop  Granaday  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Juan,  having  been  surrendered  to  Captain 
Davis,  were  by  him  made  over  to  the  Allies.  Gen- 
eral Mora  wrote  a letter  to  the  American  Captain, 
thanking  him  for  having  thus  put  an  end  ta  the 
war.  The  President  of  Costa  Rica,  under  date  of 
May  8,  has  issued  a proclamation  announcing  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  filibusters  in  Central 
America,  the  few  hundreds  of  them  that  still  exist 
being  unarmed,  and  that  Nicaragua,  delivered 
from  her  invaders,  was  restored  to  her  existence 
under  the  entire  will  of  her  children.  Until  her 
complete  reorganization,  the  troops  of  Guatemala, 
San  Salvador,  and  Honduras  would  remain  in  the 
interior,  while  those  of  Costa  Rica  would  guard 
the  steamers  and  forts  on  the  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  lake  to  the  bay  of  San  Juan,  on  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  denied  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  any  intention  of  destroying  the  integrity  of 
Nicaragua;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Transit 
Route  will  forthwith  be  reopened,  it  being  the  de- 
sire of  Costa  Rica  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
the  joint  protection  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  General  Henningsen  has  published  a state- 
ment of  the  operations  of  Walker  during  his  occu- 
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pancy  of  Nicaragua  from  January  29, 1856,  to  May 
1,  1857.  He  states  that  the  total  number  of  men 
enlisted  or  holding  commissions  under  him  was 
2518.  Of  these,  1000  were  killed  in  battle  or  died 
of  wounds  and  sickness ; 700  deserted  ; 250  were 
discharged  ; 480  were  surrendered  at  Rivas,  and 
there  were  80  in  garrison  or  on  board  the  river 
steamers.  The  native  and  allied  forces  opposed  to 
him  during  this  period  numbered  in  all,  he  says, 
17,800  men,  besides  1200  Costa  Ricans  said  to  be 
on  the  river.  Of  these,  5860  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  action,  besides  thousands  who  died  of 
disease.  Of  the  2400  Costa  Ricans  who  retreated 
from  Rivas,  only  500  returned  to  San  Jos£,  1000 
having  died  of  cholera.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now,  including  prisoners,  deserters,  women,  and 
children,  six  or  eight  hundred  filibusters  in  Central 
America.  The  Costa  Ricans  intend  to  collect  these 
at  Greytown,  and  thence  send  them  home  in  a 
steamer.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  Walker  was  conveyed  by  Captain 
Davis  to  Panama,  whence  he  departed  for  the 
United  States,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
27th  of  May.  Here  he  met  with  a warm  reception 
from  his  sympathizers. 

The  prospects  of  the  revolutionists  in  Peru  are 
unfavorable.  They  landed  at  Callao  on  the  22d 
of  March,  but  were  met  by  the  government  forces 
and  repulsed,  after  a combat  of  three  hours. 

EUROPE. 

The  British  Parliament  was  formally  opened 
May  7 by  the  royal  speech,  read  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. In  reference  to  American  affairs  it  merely 
says  that  the  negotiations  in  which  her  Majesty  has 
been  engaged  with  the  Government  of  Honduras 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Central  America  have 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a close.  On  the  15th  Lord 
Palmerston  presented  a message  from  the  Queen 
stating  that  she  had  agreed  to  a marriage  proposed 
between  the  Princess  Royal  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  ask- 
ing such  a provision  for  her  daughter  as  became  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  honor  of  the  country. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  that  a 
marriage  portion  of  £40,000  and  an  allowance  of 
£8000  a year  should  be  granted.  The  sum  was 
agreed  to  with  a slight  show  of  opposition. — The 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  last  child  of  George  III., 
has  died  at  the  age  of  81.  Of  the  thirteen  children  of 
this  King,  w ho  attained  maturity,  only  four  left  le- 
gitimate offspring. An  Exhibition  of  Art  Treas- 

ures, on  an  unexampled  scale,  was  opened  at  Man- 
chester on  the  6th  of  May. — The  American  minis- 
ter has  transmitted  to  Lord  Clarendon  a letter  in- 
closing twenty-one  silver  medals  and  a bill  of  ex- 
change for  £270,  to  be  bestowed  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  boatmen 
who,  at  the  eminent  risk  of  their  lives,  saved  the 
crew  of  the  American  ship  Northern  Belle  some 
months  ago. — The  6teamer  Niagara  arrived  at  Deal 
on  the  13th  of  May,  having  occupied  17  days  on 
the  passage,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  being 
merely  under  sail.  It  Is  supposed  that  it  will  re- 
quire some  six  weeks  to  ship  the  telegraph  cable 
on  board  the  steamers,  and  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  set  out  for  their  destination  early  in  July. — The 
question  of  the  supply  of  cotton  is  exciting  atten- 
tion. A deputation  from  Liverpool  has  waited  on 
the  Cotton  Supply  Association  of  Manchester,  and 
a national  meeting  on  the  subject  is  proposed. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  has  been 
paying  a visit  to  France,  where  he  was  received 


with  the  utmost  distinction.  He  made  a most  ml* 
nute  inspection  of  the  arsenals  and  military  works. 
From  France  the  Grand  Duke  proceeds  to  England. 
— Baron  Gros,  the  Embassador  to  China,  has  taken 
his  departure. 

Disturbances,  occasioned  by  the  dearness  of  food, 
have  taken  place  in  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which 
a royal  decree  has  been  issued  prolonging  until  the 
31st  of  December  the  time  for  the  free  importation 
of  corn.  It  is  announced  that  the  difficulties  be- 
tween Spain  and  Mexico  are  virtually  settled. 

Efforts  are  making  under  the  auspices  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria  to  effect  a reconciliation  betw  een  the 

King  of  Naples  and  the  Western  powers. The 

Emperor  of  Austria  has  determined  not  to  confine 
his  measures  of  clemency  in  favor  of  the  Hunga- 
rians to  a mere  political  amnesty,  but  will  restore 
to  them  their  landed  property,  which  has  been  con- 
fiscated and  administered  by  commission  since  the 

insurrection  of  1850. The  Emperor  of  Russia, 

also,  upon  occasion  of  his  birthday,  issued  a further 
amnesty  in  favor  of  political  and  other  offenders. 
By  the  recent  treat}'  between  Russia  and  Per- 
sia, the  former  gives  up  all  claims  to  certain  sums 
of  money  due  from  the  latter,  and  receives  in  re- 
turn accessions  of  territory  of  great  strategical  im- 
portance.  It  is  announced,  now  apparently  upon 

good  grounds,  that  a final  settlement  has  been  made 
of  the  controversy  betw  een  Prussia  and  Switzerland. 

THE  EAST. 

There  has  been  some  fighting  in  Persia  subs^ 
quent  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  The  city 
of  Mohammerah  was  captured  by  the  English  on 
the  26th  of  April.  The  British  loss  was  only  10, 
while  the  Persians  lost  200  men,  besides  17  guns 
and  a vast  amount  of  ammunition  and  military 
stores.  General  Stalker,  commander  of  the  Forces; 
and  Commodore  Etheridge,  of  the  Navy,  commit- 
ted suicide  at  about,  the  same  time.  Temporary 
insanity,  occasioned  by  anxiety,  is  assigned  as  the 

reason  in  both  cases. Some  additional  troops 

have  reached  China,  but  no  very  active  operations 
have  been  undertaken.  Seventeen  piratical  junks 
were  destroyed  by  boats  from  the  steamer  Hornet . 
The  Chinese  at  Sarawak,  on  the  island  ©f  Borneo, 
rose  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  massacred  sev- 
eral Europeans,  and  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  “Ra- 
jah,” narrowly  escaped  by  swimming  across  a riv- 
er. An  English  steamer  opportunely  arriving,  af- 
forded him  the  means  'of  taking  ample  vengeance. 
The  Dyaks  were  then  let  loose  upon  the  Chinese, 
and  in  a short  time,  out  of  a population  of  4000  or 
5000,  not  more  than  2000,  of  whom  half  were  wo- 
men and  children,  were  left  alive. — The  Emperor 
of  Anam,  whose  dominions  include  Tonquin,  Co- 
chin-China, Cambodia,  and  Laos,  has  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  overtures  for  an  alliance  made  by  the 
court  of  Pekin,  and  has  announced  his  intention  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  coming  war. — Governor  Ych 
has  forwarded  to  Mr.  Parker,  the  American  Minis- 
ter, a letter  in  relation  to  the  poisonings  at  Hong 
Kong.  He  says  it  was  a detestable  act,  although 
provoked  by  the  unnumbered  wrongs  committed 
by  the  English  ; but,  as  it  was  done  at  Hong  Kong, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  investigate  the  facts* 
The  Americans,  he  says,  having  done  nothing  to 
injure  the  Chinese,  have  nothing  to  fear ; and  he 
suggests  that  the  American  Minister  might  very 
properly  issue  an  exhortation  to  his  countrymen 
to  attend  quietly  to  their  owm  business,  and  there 
would  be  no  question  but  the  Chinese  would  treat 
them  in  a proper  manner. 
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The  Norte-Folk ; or,  a Visit  to  the  Hornet  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  by  Charles  Lori  no  Brack. 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  Mr.  Brace  has 
, already  won  an  eminent  position  among  the  nu- 
merous agreeable  and  instructive  writers  of  trav- 
els, who  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  worthy 
boasts  of  eur  native  literature.  He  owes  his  dis- 
tinction, not  to  any  remarkable  descriptive  powers, 
or  to  any  peculiar  felicities  of  style,  for  he  never  at- 
tempts to  dazzle  his  readers  by  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dor of  word-painting,  and  he  is  so  much  more  intent 
on  reality  than  effect,  that  he  often  indulges  in  a 
diffuse  and  careless  diction,  which  might  call  down 
the  wrath  of  critics,  were  not  the  fault  amply  re- 
deemed by  the  presence  of  so  many  rare  and  ster- 
ling qualities.  It  is  the  influence  of  his  genial 
temperament,  large  and  humane  sympathies,  and 
habit  of  liberal  appreciation,  that  gives  his  writ- 
ings their  singular  charm  with  the  majority  of 
readers.  He  has  a wonderful  talent  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  scenes  of  which  he  is  the  accident- 
al witness.  No  social  circle,  however  widely  con- 
trasted with  his  accustomed  associations  and  im- 
pressions, makes  him  feel  like  a foreigner.  Every 
where  he  is  at  home.  Every  where  he  makes 
friends.  Every  where  he  is  received  with  the  gra- 
cious hospitality  which  is  accorded  not  so  much  to 
social  eminence  as  to  social  congeniality.  He  does 
not  shut  up  his  heart  when  he  closes  the  doors  of 
his  house.  He  carries  the  affections  of  home  into 
foreign  lands.  Hence  he  gains  knowledge  with  his 
sympathies  no  less  than  by  his  eyes.  His  books, 
accordingly,  are  not  so  much  a record  of  statistics 
as  a revelation  of  interior  life.  He  shows  more 
interest  in  the  means  of  spiritual  culture  possessed 
by  a country,  than  in  the  number  of  its  cattle  or 
the  price  of  its  land.  Nothing  connected  with  the 
interests  of  education,  religion,  or  public  morals, 
escapes  his  notice.  He  is  equally  alive  to  the  va- 
rying aspects  of  manners  and  domestic  customs 
which  mark  the  social  life  of  the  people  in  different 
countries.  Although  his  dominant  passion  is  the 
love  of  humanity,  he  has  no  taint  of  philanthropic 
pedantry — none  of  the  stiffness,  formality,  and  one- 
tidedness  which  are  often  mixed  up  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  professed  reformer,  like  the  dead  flies 
in  the  apothecary's  ointment. 

It  is  just  one  year  since  Mr.  Brace  found  himself 
in  Christiana,  w here  his  first  date  is  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  one  of  the  national  holidays  of  the  old 
* Norse  people,  and  celebrated  as  the  longest  sum- 
mer da}'.  Flowers  were  on  the  tables ; green  ar- 
bors had  been  erected  in  the  gardens ; the  night 
before  had  been  made  brilliant  with  bonfires ; and 
the  whole  people  were  enjoying  the  festive  occa- 
sion— some  in  rural  or  aquatic  excursions,  some  in 
more  quiet  pleasures,  and  all  arrayed  in  their  gayest 
attire.  Soon  after  this  initiation  into  Norwegian 
life,  Mr.  Brace  takes  a nearer  view  of  it  at  a friend- 
ly dinner-party,  where  he  was  present  as  a guest. 
The  company  consisted  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  including  several  students 
of  the  University,  an  English  naturalist  in  pursuit 
of  specimens,  a distinguished  Swedish  professor,  an 
English  salmon-fisher,  and  one  or  two  Norwegian 
celebrities.  The  language  spoken  was  mostly  En- 
glish. Toasts  and  compliments  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  dishes  were  such  as  to  expand  the 


eyes  of  a less  catholic  traveler  than  our  author. 
The  first  course  after  the  soup  was  sauer-kraut  and 
ham  cut  up  with  peas ; the  second  was  boiled  lob- 
sters in  their  primitive  simplicity;  then  came  a 
huge  dish  of  asparagus  in  solitary  grandeur; 
chickens  and  mutton  followed;  and  the  grand 
finale  was  given  in  the  form  of  custards,  fruit,  and 
cakes,  with  a sparkling  profusion  of  generous  wines. 
The  cookery  was  excellent,  with  free  use  of  cream 
in  the  dishes.  At  the  close  the  gentlemen  led  the 
ladies  into  the  drawing-room,  each  bowing  to  his 
companion,  and  then  shaking  hands  with  the  host, 
with  the  phrase  “ Thanks  for  the  meal."  Coffee 
was  then  served  in  the  drawing-room,  and  cigars 
in  the  library. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Nor- 
wegian society  is  a class  of  persons  called  Bonders, 
a sort  of  peasant-farmers,  but  usually,  possessing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
Bonder  is  by  no  means  a common  peasant,  but,  in 
some  sense,  might  be  called  a landed  aristocrat. 
He  is  an  owner  of  the  soil.  He  traces  back  his 
lineage  to  the  ancient  leaders,  and  sometimes  to 
the  princes  of  the  nation.  His  class  sends  the 
most  of  the  representatives  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Still  they  have  less  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
more  of  the  relics  of  the  old  peasantry,  than  the 
fanners  of  America  or  the  yeomanry  of  England. 
In  some  provinces  you  see  them  continually  in  the 
boats,  at  the  post-houses,  and  working  in  the  fields. 
Their  features  are  large  and  strong,  with  an  intel- 
ligent expression,  and  their  blonde  complexion  is 
much  reddened  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  Their 
forms  are  of  excellent  proportions,  and  have  an  air 
of  great  vigor.  Their  common  costume  is  a red 
cap,  jacket  with  metal  buttons,  and  primeval 
breeches.  One  of  their  estates  was  shown  to  Mr. 
Brace,  which  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $100,000. 

With  the  enterprising  curiosity  of  the  Yankee 
tourist,  Mr.  Brace  determined  to  make  a visit  to  a 
certain  representative  of  this  class,  although  he 
was  a total  stranger,  and  unprovided  with  letters 
of  introduction.  The  estate  was  in  a sightly  po- 
sition, commanding  an  extensive  view  on  every 
side,  and  the  buildings  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
protection  from  the  winter  winds.  Upon  present- 
ing himself  to  the  owner,  Mr.  Brace  experienced  a 
cordial  reception.  This  person,  with  his  tall  figure, 
imposing  features,  long  black  hair,  and  dignified 
presence,  impressed  you  as  a kind  of  natural 
prince.  He  wrore  the  red  woolen  cap  and  the  usu- 
al costume  of  the  farmers,  but  his  manners  were 
marked  by  innate  courtesy,  and  a certain,  unpol- 
ished grace.  The  visitor  w*as  first  shown  into  a 
large  room,  with  a handsome,  uncarpeted  floor. 
Each  side  of  the  apartment  was  furnished  with 
splendid  carved  cabinets  and  tables,  black  and 
gilt,  with  pictures  in  the  panels;  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  room  stood  a common  deal  table,  with 
enormous  legs,  and  in  the  corners  were  small  tables 
and  wooden  settees,  like  those*  seen  in  an  English 
country  ale-house.  There  was  an  immense  num- 
ber of  bed-rooms.  Some  of  them  had  the  plainest 
rustic  furniture,  others  elegantly  curtained  beds 
and  expensive  ornaments.  The  guest  was  con- 
ducted to  the  store-rooms  and  attic.  There  were 
the  winter  coats,  the  bear-skins  and  furs,  and  rein- 
deer-boots and  high  water-boots,  blankets,  com- 
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fortables,  and  various  dresses;  then  little  sleds 
and  sleighs  for  the  snow;  huge  piles  of  oatmeal 
cakes,  not  less  than  a foot-and-a-hulf  in  diameter, 
kept  for  the  food  of  the  laborers ; heaps  of  birch- 
bark  for  tanning,  spinning-wheels  for  weaving, 
shoe-blocks  for  shoe-making.  The  kitchen  was  a 
separate  house.  The  stone  range  in  the  corner  was 
covered  with  a little  roof  which  carried  off  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  the  cooking.  In  another  part 
was  a great  tub  for  baking  bread,  and  large  vats 
or  vessels  for  boiling.  One  side  was  occupied  with 
beds  for  the  servants.  The  next  little  leg-house 
was  for  keeping  preserved  meats;  another  was  used 
for  some  common  farm  purposes,  and  had  a little 
cupola  and  bell  on  the  roof— a picturesque  arrange- 
ment which  is  often  seen  in  the  Norwegian  farm- 
dusters.  Mr.  Brace  completed  his  examination  of 
the  premises  with  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  kindness  of  his  host;  and  from  the 
character  of  the  class,  derives  an  indirect  argument 
in  favor  of  democratic  institutions.  ♦ 

The  excursions  of  the  author  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  of  no  less  interest  than  those  in  Nor- 
way, of  which  he  has  given  us  such  an  agreeable 
description.  His  whole  volume  is  full  of  curious 
information  in  regard  to  the  customs,  traditions, 
literature,  and  character  of  the  people  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  is  every  where  marked  by  freshness 
and  fervor. 

Random  Sketches  of  European  Travel  in  1856,  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Edwards.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  Without  claiming  the 
merit  of  profound  research  or  original  discovery, 
the  genial  author  of  this  volume  has  contributed  an 
agreeable  addition  to  the  library  of  American  trav- 
els. His  course  led  him  over  the  beaten  path,  and 
although  he  can  not  number  the  charm  of  novelty 
among  the  attractions  of  his  work,  his  liveliness  of 
feeling  and  vigor  of  description  impart  a fresh  in- 
terest to  familiar  scenes.  A valuable  feature  of  his 
narrative  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
written  from  the  glowing  impressions  of  the  mo- 
ment, before  they  had  become  frigid  and  spectral 
in  the  dimness  of  memory.  With  his  faithful 
note-book  in  his  hand,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
influence  of  the  scenes  before  him,  and  records  the 
ideas  and  emotions  which  they  suggest  while  their 
magnetic  action  is  still  powerful  on  his  mind.  The 
result  of  this  procedure  is  not  exaggeration,  but 
fidelity  to  nature.  He  rarely  permits  his  judg- 
ment to  be  heated  by  enthusiasm.  With  ardent 
convictions,  and  even  not  entirely  free  from  a spice 
of  partisan  feeling,  he  is  a careful  observer.  His 
volume  abounds  with  terse  sketches  of  eminent 
European  celebrities,  notices  of  social  life  and  man- 
ners in  France,  Italy,  and  England ; appreciative 
comments  on  the  monuments  of  history  in  the  Old 
World,  criticisms  on  literature  and  the  arts,  and  in- 
telligent reflections  on  the  religious  condition  of 
different  countries.  As  a traveling  companion  for 
the  foreign  tourist,  os  well  as  a work  of  reference 
for  the  library,  it  will  be  found  to  compare  favora- 
bly with  most  recent  publications  of  the  kind. 

Common  Sense  applied  to  Religion,  by  Catharine 
E.  Beecher.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) The  fruits  of  thirty  years7  experience  in  the 
work  of  education  are  embodied  in  this  volume. 
During  that  time  the  writer  became  convinced 
that  the  duties  of  her  vocation  were  founded  on 
certain  religious  theories  which  seemed  at  war  both 
with  the  common  sense  and  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind. After  giving  an  autobiographical  sketch  of 


singular  interest,  in  which  her  mental  struggles 
are  vividly  depicted,  she  proceeds  to  examine  the 
theories  in  question  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
Scripture.  She  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
doctrine  of  human  depravity,  as  set  forth  in  the 
creeds  of  the  Church,  is  a mere  figment  of  tho 
brain ; and  that  the  native,  constitutional  powers 
of  mind  are  perfect  in  their  character,  and  thus  af- 
ford the  highest  evidence  of  the  wisdom,  justice, 
and  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  The  dogma  of 
original  sin  is  traced  back  to  the  teachings  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Augustine,  and  an  interesting  his- 
torical view  is  given  of  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment, and  of  the  attempts  to  set  aside  its  conse- 
quences by  various  theologians.  In  a word,  the  vol- 
ume is  a vigorous  polemic  against  the  foundation 
of  the  Calvinistic  system,  on  philosophical  princi- 
ples, and,  proceeding  from  a member  of  tho  distin- 
guished family  whoso  venerable  head  has  taken 
such  a prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  opposite 
views,  it  can  not  fail  to  excite  a profound  and  uni- 
versal interest. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  an  edition 
of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Gibbon,  comprising  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire , abridged, 
and  incorporating  the  researches  of  recent  com- 
mentators. For  the  young  student  of  universal 
history,  or  for  readers  w*ho  have  not  the  resolution 
to  grapple  with  the  voluminous  work  of  Gibbon  in 
the  original,  it  will  be  found  a convenient  and  use- 
ful compend. 

Among  tho  novels  of  the  month  is  a reprint  ef 
Lever’s  Fortunes  of  Glencore  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers),  a spirited  Irish  story,  in  the  char- 
acteristic style  of  the  favorite  author. — The  same 
house  has  issued  a collection  of  original  Tales  by 
Miss  Mulock,  the  author  of  “John  Halifax,’* 
written,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  free,  graceful 
manner  which  has  given  so  much  eclat  to  her  more 
elaborate  productions. — A new  novel,  entitled  Le+ 
cnora  D'Grco , by  G.  P.  R.  James,  is  among  the 
publications  of  Harper  and  Brothers.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  execution  of 
the  story  shows  no  falling  off  in  the  constructive  or 
pictorial  skill  of  the  author,  and  the  world  will  prob- 
ably witness  the  completion  of  many  such  by  his 
facile  and  intrepid  pen. — Derby  and  Jackson  have 
tempted  the  throng  of  novel-readers  to  fall  back  on 
the  ancient  favorites  of  their  grandmothers  by  the 
publication  of  a neat  edition  of  the  world-famous 
romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffr,  and  Jane  Porter’s 
Tkaddeus  of  Warsaw  and  Scottish  Chiefs . It  is  a 
curious  experiment  to  try  the  effect  of  these  high- 
spiced  productions  of  a past  age  on  readers  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  school  of  nature  and  reality,  so 
successfully  illustrated  by  Scott  and  Cooper. — Our 
record  closes  with  The  Heiress  of  Greenhurst , by  Mrs. 
Ann  S.  Stephens,  an  autobiographical  story,  de- 
picting the  loves  and  hates  of  a gipsy  of  Granada. 
It  is  a work  of  no  little  power  and  originality. 
The  plot  combines  a series  of  startling  incidents, 
which  are  wrought  up  into  an  intense  but  not  ex- 
travagant narrative.  It  shows  the  same  richness 
and  brilliancy  of  imagination  as  the  previous  nov- 
els which  have  established  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens as  a successful  writer  of  fiction,  and  is 
clothed  in  a still  more  terse  and  pointed  diction. 
The  whole  composition  of  the  work  gleams  with 
the  splendors  of  a warm  Spanish  atmosphere,  and 
preserves  an  admirable  harmony  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  scene. 
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CHARACTER.— It  is  impossible  to  cast  the  most 
superficial  glance  over  the  community,  without 
being  impressed  by  the  predominance  of  associated 
over  individual  action,  and  of  people  over  persons. 
Few  dare  to  announce  unwelcome  truth,  or  even  to 
defend  enthusiastic  error,  without  being  backed  by 
some  sect,  party,  association,  or  clique ; and,  thus 
sustained,  the  thing  is  in  danger  of  subsiding  from 
a duty  into  a pleasure  or  passion.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  this  companionable  thinking — this 
moral  or  religious  power  owned  in  joint-stock — 
would  at  least  operate  against  egotism  and  the 
vices  of  capricious  individualism ; but,  practically, 
it  is  apt  to  result  in  self-admiration  through  mutual 
admiration ; to  pamper  personal  pride  without  al- 
ways developing  a personality  to  be  proud  of;  and 
to  raise  the  market  price  of  mediocrity  by  making 
genius  and  heroism  small  and  cheap.  Formerly, 
to  attack  a community  intrenched  in  laws,  customs, 
institutions,  and  beliefs,  required  dauntless  cour- 
age— a soul  sublimed  by  an  idea  above  the  region  of 
vanity  and  conceit — a character  resolutely  facing 
responsibilities  it  clearly  realized,  and  especially  a 
penetrating  vision  into  the  fepirit  and  heart  of  the 
objects  assailed.  This  last  characteristic  is  insisted 
upon  by  all  the  authorities.  “ There  is  nothing  so 
terrible  as  activity  without  insight,”  says  Goethe. 
“I  would  open  every  one  of  Argus’s  hundred  eyes 
before  I used  one  of  Briareus’s  hundred  bands,” 
«ays  Lord  Bacon.  “Look  before  you  leap,”  says 
John  Smith,  ail  over  the  world.  But  it  is  too  much 
the  mistake  of  many  hopeful  people  of  our  day  to 
consider  organized  institutions,  which  sprang  orig- 
inally from  vices  or  necessities  in  human  nature,  to 
possess  no  authority  over  the  understanding  if  they 
happen  to  contradict  certain  abstract  truisms,  and 
a still  greater  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  insti- 
tutions will  yield  to  a proclamation  of  opinions  or 
a bombardment  of  words. 

It  being  then  evident  that  institutions  can  be 
successfully  attacked  only  by  forces  kindred  in  na- 
ture to  those  by  which  they  were  originally  organ- 
ized, the  question  arises — What  is  it  that  really 
forms  and  reforms  institutions,  communicates  life 
and  movement  to  society,  and  embodies  thoughts 
in  substantial  facts?  The  answer  is,  in  one  word, 
Character;  and  this  conducts  us  at  once  beneath 
the  sphere  of  associated  and  merely  mechanical 
contrivances  into  the  region  of  personal  and  vital 
forces.  It  is  character  which  gives  authority  to 
opinions,  puts  virile  meaning  into  words,  and  bums 
its  way  through  impediments  insurmountable  to 
the  large  in  brain  who  are  weak  in  heart ; for  char- 
acter indicates  the  degree  in  which  a man  possesses 
creative  spiritual  energy,  is  the  exact  measure  of 
his  real  ability,  is,  in  short,  the  expression,  and  the 
only  expression,  of  the  man — the  person.  His  un- 
derstanding and  sensibility  may  play  with  thoughts 
and  coquet  with  sentiments,  and  his  conscience  flirt 
with  beautiful  ideals  of  goodness,  and  this  amateur 
trifling  tie  may  call  by  some  fine  name  or  other ; but 
It  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  his  being,  the  source 
whence  spring  living  ideas  and  living  deeds,  which 
ever  determines  his  place  when  we  estimate  him  as 
a power.  The  great  danger  of  the  conservative  is 
bis  temptation  to  surrender  character  and  trust  in 
habits ; the  great  danger  of  the  radical  is  his  tempt- 
ation to  discard  habits  without  forming  character. 


One  is  liable  to  mental  apathy,  the  other  to  mental 
anarchy ; and  apathy  and  anarchy  are  equally  des- 
titute of  causative  force  and  essential  individuality. 

As  character  is  thus  the  expression  of  no  partic- 
ular quality  or  faculty,  but  of  a whole  nature,  it 
reveals,  of  course,  a man’s  imperfections  in  reveal- 
ing his  greatness.  He  is  nothing  unless  he  acts; 
and  as  in  every  vital  thought  and  deed  character 
appears,  his  acts  must  partake  of  his  infirmities, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  life  communicated  in 
them  be  more  or  less  diseased.  As  he  never  acts 
from  opinions  or  propositions,  his  nature  can  not  be 
hidden  behind  such  thin  disguises,  the  fatal  evi- 
dence against  him  being  in  the  deed  itself.  If  there 
be  sensuality,  or  malignity,  or  misanthropy  in  him, 
it  will  come  out  in  his  actions,  though  his  tongue 
drop  purity  and  philanthropy  in  even'  word.  Prob- 
ably more  hatred,  licentiousness,  and  essential  im- 
piety are  thus  communicated  through  the  phrase- 
ology and  contortions  of  their  opposites,  than  in 
those  of  vice  itself.  Moral  life  is  no  creation  of 
moral  phrases.  The  words  that  are  truly  vital 
powors  for  good  or  evil  are  only  those  which,  as 
Pindar  says,  “the  tongue  draws  np  frdm  the  deep 
heart.” 

Now  as  men  necessarily  communicate  them- 
selves when  they  produce  from  their  vital  activ- 
ity, it  follows  that  their  productions  will  never 
square  with  the  abstract  opinions  of  the  under- 
standing, but  present  a concrete,  organic  whole, 
compounded  of  truth  and  error,  evil  and  good,  ex- 
actly answering  to  the  natures  whence  they  pro- 
ceed. This  actual  process  of  creation  we  are  prone 
to  ignore  or  overlook,  and  to  criticise  institutions 
as  Rymer  and  Dennis  criticised  poems,  that  is,  as 
though  they  were  the  manufactures  of  mental  and 
moral  machines,  working  on  abstract  principles; 
whereas  creation  on  such  a method  is  impossible, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  choose  between  imper- 
fect organisms  and  nothing.  That  this  imperfec- 
tion is  not  confined  to  jurists  and  legislators,  is  suf- 
ficiently manifest  when  the  vehement  and  opinion- 
ated social  critic  undertakes  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion and  reconstruction,  and  all  the  vices  peculiar 
to  his  own  nature,  such  as  his  intolerance  of  facta 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  oth- 
ers, have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  themselves. 
His  talk  is  fine,  and  his  theories  do  him  honor ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  act  as  a man,  when  he  cornea 
to  exhibit  what  he  is  as  well  as  what  he  thinks, 
it  is  too  commonly  found  that  four  months  of  the 
rule  of  so-called  philosophers  and  philanthropists 
are  enough  to  make  common  men  sigh  for  their 
old  Bourbons  and  Bonapartes.  Robespierre,  an- 
archist and  philanthropist,  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
despot  and  philosopher,  were  both  bitter  and  vitri- 
olic natures,  yet  both,  in  their  youth,  out-ranted 
Exeter  Hall  itself  in  their  professions  of  universal 
beneficence,  and  evinced,  in*  their  rants,  not  hypoc- 
risy, but  self-delusion.  Frederick  indeed  wrote 
early  in  life  a treatise  called  u The  Anti-Machia- 
vel,  which  was,”  says  bis  biographer,  “ an  edify- 
ing homily  against  rapacity,  perfidy,  arbitrary 
government,  unjnst  war ; in  short,  against  almost 
every  thing  for  which  its  author  is  now  remem- 
bered among  men.” 

Thus,  to  the  pride  of  reason  and  vanity  of  opin- 
ion, character  interposes  its  iron  limitations,  do- 
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daring  war  against  all  forms  and  modes  of  preten- 
sion, and  affording  the  right  measure  of  the  wisdom 
and  folly,  the  righteousness  and  Yhe  wickedness, 
substantially  existing  in  persons  and  in  commu- 
nities of  persons.  Let  us  now  consider  this  power 
in  some  of  the  varieties  of  its  manifestation,  observ- 
ing the  law  of  its  growth  and  influence  and  the 
conditions  of  its  success.  Our  purpose  will  rather 
be  to  indicate  its  radical  nature  than  to  treat  of 
those  superficial  peculiarities  which  many  deem 
to  be  its  essential  elements. 

The  question  has  been  often  raised,  whether 
character  be  the  creation  of  circumstances,  or  cir- 
cumstances the  creation  of  character  ? Now,  to  as- 
sert that  circumstances  create  character,  is  to  elim- 
inate from  character  that  vital  causative  energy 
which  is  its  essential  characteristic  ; and  to  assert 
that  circumstances  are  the  creation  of  character, 
is  to  endow  character  with  the  power  not  only  to 
create,  but  to  furnish  the  materials  of  creation. 
The  result  of  both  processes  would  not  be  charac- 
ter, but  caricature.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
circumstances  are  the  nutriment  of  character,  the 
food  which  it  converts  into  blood  ; and  this  process 
of  assimilation  presupposes  individual  power  to  act 
upon  circumstances.  Goethe  saj's,  in  reference  to 
his  own  mental  growth  and  productiveness, 1 i Ev- 
ery one  of  my  writings  has  been  furnished  to  me 
by  a thousand  different  persons,  a thousand  dif- 
ferent things.  The  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  infancy  and  age,  have  come  in 
turn — generally  without  the  least  suspicion  of  it — 
to  bring  me  the  offering  of  their  thoughts,  their 
faculties,  their  experience ; often  they  have  sowed 
the  harvest  I have  reaped.  My  work  is  that  of 
an  aggregate  of  beings  token  from  the  whole  of 
nature;  it  bears  the  name  of  Goethe.”  Yes,  it 
bears  the  name  of  Goethe,  because  Goethe  assimi- 
lated all  this  knowledge  and  all  this  aggregate  of 
beings  into  Goethe — broadening,  enriching,  and 
deepening  his  individuality,  but  not  annihilating 
it ; so  that  his  character  became  as  comprehensive 
as  his  experience. 

Indeed,  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  meditative 
and  practical,  success  thus  depends  on  a thorough 
knowledge,  proceeding  from  a complete  assimila- 
tion, of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  each 
department — the  man  standing  for  the  thing,  hav- 
ing mastered  and,  as  it  were,  consumed  it;  so  that 
all  its  forces  are  in  himself  as  personal  power  and 
personal  intelligence.  The  true  merchant,  the 
true  statesman,  the  true  military  commander,  be- 
comes a man  of  character  only  when  he  “ puts  on,” 
and  identifies  himself  with,  his  particular  profession 
or  art.  Balzac  thought  he  could  not  describe  a 
landscape  until  he  had  turned  himself  for  the  mo- 
ment  into  trees,  and  grass,  and  fountains,  and  stars, 
and  effects  of  sunlight,  and  thus  entered  into  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  objects  be  ached  to  reproduce. 
Nelson  realized  with  such  intensity  the  inmost  se- 
crets of  his  profession,  that  experience  and  study 
had  been  converted  into  intuition,  so  that  he  could 
meet  unexpected  contingencies  with  instinctive 
expedients.  If  he  failed,  through  lack  of  means, 
to  snatch  all  the  possible  results  of  victory,  his  un- 
realized conception  tortured  him  more  than  a sabre 
cut  or  a shattered  limb.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Nile 
many  French  ships  escaped  because  he  had  no 
frigates  to  pursue  them.  In  his  dispatches  he 
writes : “ Should  I die  this  moment,  * want  of 
frigates’  would  be  found  written  on  my  heart!” 

With  this  view  of  character  as  the  embodiment 


of  things  in  persons,  it  is  obviously  limited  in  its 
sphere  to  the  facts  and  laws  it  has  made  its  own, 
and  out  of  that  sphere  is  comparatively  feeble. 
Thus,  many  able  lawyers  and  generals  have  been 
blunderers  as  statesmen;  and  one  always  shudders 
for  the  health  of  the  community  when  the  name  of 
a statesman  or  clergyman — properly  authoritative 
in  his  special  department — is  employed  to  recom- 
mend some  universal  panacea,  or  some  aqueous 
establishment  for  washing  away  the  diseases  of 
the  world.  Character  speaks  with  authority  only 
of  those  matters  it  has  realized,  and  in  respect  to 
them  its  dogmatisms  ore  reasons,  and  its  opinions 
are  judgments.  When  Mr.  Webster,  in  attacking 
a legal  preposition  of  an  opponent  at  the  bar,  was 
reminded  that  he  was  assailing  a dictum  of  Lord 
Camden,  he  turned  to  the  Court,  and  after  paying 
a tribute  to  Camden’s  greatness  as  a jurist,  simply 
added : “ But,  may  it  please  }rour  Honor,  1 differ 
from  Lord  Camden.”  It  is  evident  that  such  self- 
assertion  would  have  been  ridiculous  had  not  the 
character  of  the  man  relieved  it  from  all  essential 
pretension ; but  if  the  case  had  been  one  of  surgery 
or  theology,  and  Mr.  Webster  had  emphasized  his 
u ego ” in  a difference  from  Sir  Astlev  Cooper  or 
Hooker,  the  intrusion  of  his  44  1”  would  have  been 
an  impertinence  which  his  reputation  as  a states- 
man or  lawyer  could  not  have  shielded  from  con- 
tempt. Indeed,  injustice  is  often  done  to  the  real 
merits  of  eminent  men  when  they  get  enticed  OUt 
of  their  strongholds  of  character,  and  venture  into 
unaccustomed  fields  of  exertion,  where  their  inca- 
pacity is  soon  detected.  Macaulay  has  vividly 
shown  how  Hastings,  the  most  vigorous  and  skill- 
ful of  English  statesmen  in  India,  blundered  the 
moment  he  applied  the  experience  he  acquired  in 
Bengal  to  English  politics ; and  that  perfection  in 
ono  profession  does  not  imply  even  common  judg% 
ment  outside  of  it,  was  painfully  demonstrated  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  an  accomplished  Amer, 
ican  general,  among  whose  splendid  talents  writ 
ing  English  does  not  appear  to  be  one.  When, 
therefore,  not  content  to  leave  his  prodigies  of 
strategy  and  tactics  to  speak  for  themselves,  he 
invaded  the  domain  of  rhetoric,  and  crossed  pens 
with  Secretary  Marcy,  people  began  to  imagine,  as 
verbs  went  shrieking  about  after  nouns,  and  rela- 
tive pronouns  could  find  no  relations,  that  the  great 
general  had  no  character  at  all. 

But  confine  a characteristic  man  to  the  matters 
he  has  really  mastered,  and  there  is  in  him  no 
blundering,  no  indecision,  no  uncertainty,  but  a 
straightforward,  decisive  activity,  sure  as  insight, 
and  rapid  a9  instinct.  You  can  not  impose  upon  it 
by  nonsense  of  any  kind,  however  prettily  you  may 
bedizen  it  in  inapplicable  eloquence.  Thus  Jere- 
miah Mason — a man  w'ho  was  not  so  much  a law- 
yer as  he  w'as  law  embodied — was  once  engaged  to 
defend  a clergyman  accused  of  a capital  crime,  and 
was  repeatedly  bothered  by  the  attempts  of  the 
brethren  to  make  him  substitute  theological  for 
legal  evidence.  As  he  was  making  out  his  brief, 
one  of  these  sympathizers  with  the  prisoner  rushed 
joyously  into  the  room,  with  the  remark  that 

Brother  A was  certainly  innocent,  for  an  angel 

from  heaven  had  appeared  to  him  the  night  before, 
and  had  given  him  direct  assurance  of  the  fact. 
“That  is  very  important  evidence,  indeed,”  was 
the  gruff  reply  of  Mason ; u but  can  you  subpoena 
that  angel  ?’*  The  anecdote  w*e  mention  because 
it  is  representative;  for  the  philosophy  which 
prompted  such  a demand  annually  saves  thousands 
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of  merchant*,  manufacturers,  and  farmers  from 
rushing  into  ruinous  speculations,  and  preserves 
society  itself  from  dissolving  into  a mere  anarchy 
of  fanaticisms.  The  resistance  doubtless  comes,  in 
many  coses,  from  stupidity  ; but  then  stupidity  is 
a great  conservative  power,  especially  in  those  pe- 
riods of  moral  flippancy  and  benevolent  persiflage 
when  it  rains  invitations  to  square  the  circle,  to 
undertake  voyages  to  the  moon,  and  to  peril  the 
existence  of  solid  realities  on  the  flighty  hope  of 
establishing  a millennium  on  their  ruins. 

As  the  perfection  of  character  depends  on  a man’s 
embodying  the  facts  and  laws  of  his  profession  to 
such  a degree  of  intensity  that  power  and  intelli- 
gence are  combined  in  his  activity,  it  is  evident 
that  mere  unassimllated  knowledge — knowledge 
that  does  not  form  part  of  the  mind,  but  is  attached 
to  it — will  often  blunder  as  badly  as  ignorance  it- 
self. Thus  Marshal  Berthier  enjoyed  for  some 
time  the  reputation  of  planning  Napoleon’s  battles, 
and  of  being  a better  general  than  his  master — an 
impression  which  his  own  conceit  doubtless  readily 
indorsed;  but  the  illusion  was  dispelled  in  the 
campaign  of  1809,  when  Napoleon  sent  him  on  in 
advance  to  assume  the  command.  It  took  him 
but  a marvelously  short  time  to  bring  the  army  to 
the  brink  of  destruction,  and  his  incompetency  was 
so  glaring  that  some  of  the  Marshals  mistook  it  for 
treachery.  Instead  of  concentrating  the  forces,  he 
dispersed  them  over  a fidld  of  operations  forty 
leagues  in  extent,  and  exposed  them  to  the  danger 
of  being  destroyed  in  detail,  thinking  ull  the  while 
that  he  was  exhibiting  singular  depth  of  military 
genius — when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Napoleon,  and  his  fierce,  swift  orders  for 
immediate  concentration,  that  saved  the  army  from 
disgraceful  dispersion  and  defeat — an  army  which, 
under  Napoleon,  soon  occupied  Vienna,  and  event- 
ually brought  the  campaign  to  a victorious  con- 
clusion at  Wagrara. 

It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  nations  that 
such  men  as  Berthier  are  not  always  tested  by 
events,  and  the  limitations  of  their  capacity  plainly 
revealed.  Besides,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
practical  politics,  circumstances  sometimes  lift  into 
power  small-minded  natures,  who  are  exactly  lev- 
el to  the  prejudices  of  their  time,  and  thus  make 
themselves  indispensable  to  it.  Mr.  Addington, 
by  the  grace  of  intolerance  made  for  a short  period 
Prime  Minister  of  England — a man  of  great  force 
of  self-consequence,  and  great  variety  of  demerit — 
was  one  of  these  fortunate  echoes  of  character ; and 
as  his  littleness  answered  admirably  to  all  that  was 
little  in  the  nation,  he  was,  during  his  whole  life, 
an  important  element  of  party  power.  Canning 
used  despairingly  to  say  of  him,  that 11  he  was  like 
the  small-pox — every  administration  had  to  take 
him  once.”  No  party  ever  succeeded  that  did  not 
thus  represent  the  public  nonsense  as  well  as  the 
public  sense ; and  happy  is  that  body  of  politicians 
where  one  of  the  members  relieves  his  associates 
of  all  fear  for  their  safety,  not  by  his  vigor  or  sa- 
gacity in  administration,  but  by  his  being  one  in 
whom  the  public  nonsense  knowrs  it  can  confide. 
Indeed,  Sydney  Smith  declares  that  every  states- 
man who  is  troubled  by  a rush  of  ideas  to  the  head 
should  have  his  foolometer  ever  by  his  side,  to 
warn  him  against  offending  or  outstriding  public 
opinion.  This  foolometer  is  as  necessary  to  des- 
potic as  to  liberal  governments ; for  one  great  se- 
cret of  the  art  ef  politics  all  over  the  world  is  never 
to  push  evil  or  beneficent  measures  to  that  point 


where  resistance  commences  on  the  part  of  the 
governed. 

Character,  in  its  intrinsic  nature,  being  thus  the 
embodiment  of  things  in  persons,  the  quality  which 
most  distinguishes  men  of  character  from  men  of 
passions  and  opinions  is  persistency,  tenacity  of 
hold  upon  their  work,  and  power  to  continue  in  it. 
This  quality  is  the  measure  of  the  force  inherent 
in  character,  and  is  the  secret  of  the  confidence 
men  place  in  it — soldiers  in  generals,  parties  in 
leaders,  people  in  statesmen.  Indeed,  if  we  sharp- 
ly scrutinize  the.  lives  of  persons  eminent  in  any 
department  of  action  or  meditation,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  not  so  much  brilliancy  and  fertility  as 
constancy  and  continuousness  of  effort  which  make 
a man  great.  This  is  as  true  of  Kepler  and  New- 
ton as  of  Hannibal  and  Caesar;  of  Shpkspeare  and 
Scott  as  of  Howard  and  Clarkson.  The  heads  of 
such  men  are  not  merely  filled  with  ideas,  purposes, 
and  plans,  but  the  primary  characteristic  of  their 
natures  and  inmost  secret  of  their  success  is  this : 
that  labor  can  not  wear}',  nor  obstacles  discourage, 
nor  drudgery  disgust  them.  The  universal  line 
of  distinction  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  is, 
that  one  persists ; the  other  hesitates,  falters,  tri- 
fles, and  at  last  collapses  or  “ caves  in.” 

This  principle  obtains  in  every  department  of 
affairs  and  every  province  of  thought.  Even  in 
social  life,  it  is  persistency  which  attracts  confi- 
dence more  than  talents  and  accomplishments. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  the  historian,  is  the  most  brilliant, 
rapid,  and  victorious  of  talkers — inexhaustible  in 
words  and  in  matter — so  endless,  indeed,  that  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  he  allowed  others  to 
put  in  an  occasional  word,  he  was  hit  by  Syd- 
ney Smith’s  immortal  epigram,  complimenting  his 
“flashes  of  silence;”  but  in  character,  and  in  the 
influence  that  radiates  from  character,  he  is  probfr* 
bly  inferior  to  his  taciturn  father,  Zachary  Macau- 
lay, who,  with  an  iron  grasp  of  an  unpopular  cause, 
and  a soul  which  was  felt  as  inspiration  in  what- 
ever company  he  appeared,  had  still  hardly  a word 
to  spare.  The.son  converses,  but  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  the  fathfer  was  conversation.  The  son  ex- 
cites admiration  by  what  he  says,  the  father  wields 
ed  power  and  enforced  respect,  and  became  the 
object  to  which  the  conversation  of  the  circle  re- 
ferred, in  virtue  of  what  he  was  and  of  what  every 
body  knew  he  would  persist  in  being. 

In  politics,  again,  no  mere  largeness  of  compre- 
hension or  loftiness  of  principle  will  compensate 
for  a lack  of  persistency  to  bear,  with  a mind  ever 
fresh  and  a purpose  ever  fixed,  all  the  toil,  dull- 
ness, fret,  and  disappointment  of  the  business; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that,  in  politics,  the 
perseverance  of  the  sinners  makes  us  blush  so  often 
for  the  pusillanimity  of  the  saints.  So,  in  war, 
mere  courage  and  military  talent  are  not  always 
sufficient  to  make  a great  military  commander. 
Thus  Peterborough  is,  in  comparison  with  Marl- 
borough, hardly  known  as  a general ; yet  Peter- 
borough, by  his  skillful  and  splendid  audacity, 
gained  victories  which  Marlborough  might  have 
been  proud  to  claim.  The  difficulty  with  Peter- 
borough was,  that  he  could  not  endure  being  bored ; 
while  Marlborough’s  endurance  of  bores  w'as  quite 
as  marvelous  as  the  military  genius  by  which  he 
W’on  every  battle  he  fought  and  took  every  place 
he  besieged.  If  Peterborough  was  prevented  by 
the  caution  of  his  government  or  liis  allies  from 
seizing  an  occasion  for  a great  exploit,  he  resigned 
his  command  in  a pet ; but  Marlborough  patiently 
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submitted  to  be  robbed  by  the  timidity  of  his  al-  j 
lies  of  opportunities  for  victories  greater  even  than  ! 
those  he  achieved,  and  persisted,  in  spite  of  irri- 
tations which  would  have  crazed  a more  sensitive 
spirit,  until  the  object  of  the  heterogeneous  coali- 
tion which  his  genius  welded  together  had  been 
attained. 

Again,  in  the  conduct  of  social  and  moral  re- 
forms, persistency  is  the  test  by  which  we  discrim- 
inate men  of  moral  opinions  from  men  in  whom 
moral  opinions  have  been  deepened  into  moral 
ideas  and  consolidated  in  moral  character.  To  1ms 
sure,  a man  may,  without  character,  seem  to  per- 
sist in  the  work  of  reform,  provided  society  will 
fly  into  a passion  with  him,  and  thus  furnish  con- 
tinual stimulants  to  his  pride  and  pugnacity  ; but 
true  persistency  becomes  indispensable  when  his 
ungracious  task  is  to  overcome  that  smiling  indif- 
ference, that  self-pleased  ignorance,  that  half-pity- 
ing, irritating  contempt  with  which  a fat  and  con- 
tented community  commonly  receives  the  argu- 
ments and  the  invectives  of  innovation.  It  is  the 
more  important  to  insist  on  sinewy  vigor  and  con- 
stancy in  the  champions  of  reform,  because,  in  our 
day,  the  business  attracts  to  it  so  many  amateurs 
who  mistake  vague  intellectual  assent  to  possible 
improvements  for  the  disposition  and  genius  which 
make  a reformer,  who  substitute  bustle  for  action, 
Bauciness  for  audacity,  the  itch  of  disputation  for 
the  martyr-spirit,  and  who  arrive  readily  at  pro- 
digious results  through  a bland  ignoring  of  all  the 
gigantic  obstacles  in  the  path.  Thus  it  would  not 
be  difficult,  on  any  pleasant  morning,  to  meet  at 
any  city  restaurant  some  ingenious  gentleman  get- 
ting what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a living  after  the 
old  Adamic  method  of  competition,  who  will,  over 
a cup  of  coffee,  dispose  of  concrete  America  in  about 
ten  minutes ; slavery  disappears  offer  the  first  sip; 
the  Constitution  goes  in  two  or  three  draughts ; 
the  Bible  vanishes  in  & pause  of  deglutitional  sat- 
isfaction ; and  a new  order  of  society  springs  up 
while,  in  obedience  to  the  old,  he  draws  forth  a 
reluctant  shilling  to  pay  for  the  beverage.  Now, 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  lacking  insight  into  practi- 
cal life,  and  power  to  change  it  for  the  better ; but 
certainly  these  amiable  deficiencies  are  as  grace- 
fully exhibited  in  assenting  to  what  is  established 
as  in  playing  at  reform,  attitudinizing  martyrdom, 
and  engaging  in  a scheme  to  overturn  the  whole 
world  as  a mere  relaxation  from  the  severer  duties 
of  life. 

In  passing  from  practical  life  to  literature,  we 
shall  find  that  persistency  is  the  quality  separating 
first-rate  genius  from  all  the  other  rates — proving, 
as  it  does,  that  the  author  mentally  and  morally 
lives  in  the  region  of  thought  and  emotion  about 
which  he  writes — accepts  the  drudgery  of  com- 
position as  a path  to  the  object  he  desires  to  mas- 
ter— and  is  too  much  enraptured  with  the  beautiful 
vision  before  his  eyes  to  weary  of  labor  in  its  realiza- 
tion. In  the  creations  of  such  men  there  is  neither 
languor  nor  strain,  but  a 44  familiar  grasp  of  things 
Divine.”  They  are  easily  to  \>e  distinguished  from 
lets  bountifully  endowed  natures  and  less  raised 
imaginations.  Thus  Tennyson,  as  a man,  is  evident- 
ly not  on  a level  with  his  works.  He  is  rather  a 
writer  of  poems  than,  like  Wordsworth,  essentially 
a poet ; and,  accordingly,  he  only  occasionally  rises 
into  that  region  where  Wordsworth  permanently 
dwells ; the  moment  he  ceases  his  intense  scrutiny 
of  his  arrested  mood,  and  aims  to  be  easy  and  fa- 
miliar, he  but  unbends  into  laborious  flatness ; but 


we  think  a trained  eye  can  detect,  even  in  the  com- 
monplaces of  Words  worth,  a ray  of  that  light, 44  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.”  Still,  Tennyson,  in  his 
exalted  moods,  has  a clear  vision  of  a poetical  con- 
ception, persists  in  his  advances  to  it,  discards  all 
vagrant  thoughts,  and  subordinates  all  minor  ones, 
to  give  it  organic  expression ; and  when  he  de- 
scends from  his  elevation,  always  brings  a poem 
with  him — not  a mere  collection  of  poetical  lines 
and  images.  Such  a man,  though  his  poetical 
character  is — relatively  to  the  greatest  poets — im- 
perfect, is  still,  of  course,  to  be  placed  far  above  a 
mere  mental  rou^,  like  the  author  of  “Festus,” 
who  debauches  in  thoughts  and  sentiments ; pours 
forth  memories  and  fancies  with  equal  arrogance  of 
originality  ; and  having  no  definite  aim,  except  to 
be  very  fine  and  very  saucy,  produces  little  more 
than  a collection  of  poetic  materials,  not  fused,  but 
confused.  From  such  an  anarchy  of  the  faculties 
no  great  poem  was  ever  born,  fer  great  poems  are 
the  creations  of  great  individualities— of  that  caus- 
ative and  presiding  44  Me”  which  contemptuously 
rejects  the  perilous  impertinences  it  spontaneously 
engenders,  and  drives  the  nature  of  which  it  is  the 
centre  persistingly  on  to  the  object  that  gleams  and 
enlarges  in  the  distance.  Make  a man  of  Milton’s 
force  and  affluence  of  imagination  half-intoxicated 
and  half-crazy,  and  any  enterprising  bookseller 
might  draw  from  the  Jees  of  his  mind  a 44  Festus” 
once  a-week,  and  each  monstrosity  would  doubtless 
be  hailed  by  some  readers,  who  think  they  have  a 
taste  for  poetry,  as  a greater  miracle  of  genius  than 
44  Paradise  Lost.” 

Indeed,  in  all  the  departments  of  creative 
thought,  fertility  is  a temptation  to  be  resisted  be- 
fore inventions  and  discoveries  are  possible.  The 
artist  who  dallies  with  his  separate  conceptions  as 
they  throng  into  his  mind,  produces  no  statue  or 
picture,  for  that  depends  on  austerely  dismissing 
the  most  enticing  images,  provided  they  do  not  serve 
his  particular  purpose  at  the  time.  The  same  truth 
holds  in  the  inventive  arts  and  in  science. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  most  common  and 
most  attractive  manifestations  of  persistency  of 
character  proceed  from  those  natures  in  whom  the 
affections  are  dominant.  An  amazing  example, 
replete  with  that  pathos  which  44  lies  too  deep  for 
tears,”  is  found  in  the  story,  chronicled  by  John  of 
Brompton,  of  the  mother  of  Thomas-a-Becket. 
His  father,  Gilbert-d-Becket,  was  taken  prisoner 
during  one  of  the  Crusades  by  a Syrian  Emir,  and 
held  for  a considerable  period  in  a kind  of  honora- 
ble captivity.  A daughter  of  the  Emir  saw  him 
at  her  father’s  table,  heard  him  converse,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  offered  to  arrange  the  means 
by  which  both  might  escape  to  Europe.  The  pro- 
ject only  partly  succeeded ; he  escaped,  but  she  was 
left  behind.  Soon  afterward,  however,  she  con- 
trived to  elude  her  attendants,  and,  after  many 
marvelous  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  arrived  in 
England,  knowing  but  two  English  words,  41  Lon- 
don” and  44  Gilbert.”  By  constantly  repeating  the 
first,  she  was  directed  to  the  city ; and  there,  fol- 
lowed by  a mob,  she  walked  for  months  from  street 
to  street,  crying,  as  she  went,  44  Gilbert ! Gilbert !” 
She  at  last  came  to  the  street  in  which  her  lever 
lived : the  mob  and  the  name  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a servant  in  the  house  ; Gilbert  recognized 
her;  and  they  were  married.  We  doubt  if  any 
poet,  if  even  Chaucer,  ever  imaginatively  conceived 
sentiment  in  a form  so  vital  and  primary  as  it  is 
realized  in  this  fact. 
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Character,  whether  it  be  small  or  great,  evil  or 
good,  thus  always  represents  a positive  and  per- 
sisting force,  and  can,  therefore,  like  other  forces, 
be  calculated , and  the  issues  of  its  action  predicted. 
Brougham  probably  knows  Lord  Campbell  so  thor- 
oughly that  he  can  exactly  realize  the  picture  which 
Campbell  will  draw  of  him  in  the  future  volumes 
of  the  “ Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors and  he 
accordingly  remarked  that  Campbell's  announce- 
ment of  his  intention  to  continue  that  work  infinite- 
ly increased  to  him  the  horrors  of  death.  There  is 
nothing  really  capricious  in  character  to  a man 
gifted  with  the  true  piercing  insight  into  it;  and 
Pope  was  right  in  bringing  the  charge  of  insanity 
against  Curll,  the  bookseller,  provided  Curll  did 
once  speak  politely  to  a customer,  and  did  once  re- 
fuse two-and-si  x pence  for  Sir  Richard  Blackmore’s 
Essays — two  things  which  Curll,  of  course,  never 
could  have  done  in  a sane  state  of  mind.  There  is 
nothing  more  mortifying  to  a reader  of  mankind 
than  to  be  convicted  of  error  in  spelling  out  a char- 
acter. We  can  all  sympathize  with  the  story  of 
that  person  who  was  once  requested,  by  a compar- 
ative stranger,  to  lend  him  ten  dollars,  to  be  re- 
turned the  next  day  at  10  o'clock.  The  request 
was  complied  with ; but  the  lender  felt  perfectly 
certain  that  the  borrower  belonged  to  that  large  and 
constantly-increasing  class  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  are  commonly  included  in  the  genus  “ sponge," 
and  he  therefore  bade  his  money,  as  it  left  his  purse, 
that  affectionate  farewell  which  is  only  breathed  in 
the  moment  of  permanent  separations.  Much  to  his 
chagrin,  however,  the  money  was  returned  within 
a minute  of  the  appointed  time.  A few  days  after, 
the  same  person  requested  a loan  of  thirty  dollars, 
promising,  as  before,  to  return  the  sum  at  a speci- 
fied hour.  “No!”  was  the  response  of  insulted 
and  indignant  sagacity;  “you  disappointed  me 
OQce,  Sir,  and  I shall  not  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  again.”  * ' 

A commanding  mind,  in  any  station,  is  indicated 
by  the  accuracy  with  which  it  calculates  the  power 
and  working  intelligence  of  the  subaltern  natures 
it  uses.  In  business,  in  war,  in  government,  in  all 
matters  where  many  agents  are  employed  to  pro- 
duce a single  result,  one  miscalculation  of  character 
by  the  person  who  directs  the  complex  operation  is 
sufficient  to  throw  the  whole  scheme  into  confusion. 
Napoleon's  rage  at  General  Dupont  for  capitulating 
at  Baylen,  was  caused  not  more  by  the  disasters 
which  flowed  from  it,  than  by  the  irritation  he  felt 
in  having  confided  to  Dupont  a task  he  proved  in- 
competent to  perform.  Napoleon  did  not  often 
thus  miscalculate  the  capacity  of  his  instruments. 
In  the  most  desperate  exigency  of  the  battle  of 
Wagram  he  had  a cheerful  faith  that  he  would  in 
the  end  be  victorious,  relying,  as  he  did,  on  two 
things — probabilities  to  others  but  certainties  to 
him — namely,  that  the  column  led  by  Macdonald 
would  pierce  the  Austrian  centre,  and  that  the  dif- 
ficult operation  committed  to  Davoust  would  be 
carried  out,  whatever  failure  might  have  been  pos- 
sible had  it  been  intrusted  to  any  other  Marshal. 
So,  after  the  defeat  at  Esaling,  the  success  of  Napo- 
leon's attempt  to  withdraw  his  beaten  army  de- 
pended on  the  character  of  Massena,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  dispatched  a messenger  telling  him  to 
keep  his  position  for  two  hours  longer  at  Aspern. 
This  order,  couched  in  the  form  ef  a request,  was 
almost  requiring  an  impossibility;  but  Napoleon 
knew  the  indomitable  tenacity  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  gave  it.  The  messenger  found  Massena  seated 
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on  a heap  of  rubbish,  his  eyes  blood-shot,  his  frame 
weakened  by  hb  unparalleled  exertions  during  a 
contest  of  forty  hours,  and  his  whole  appearance 
indicating  a physical  state  better  fitting  the  hospital 
than  the  field.  But  that  steadfast  soul  seemed  al- 
together unaffected  by  bodily  prostration.  Half- 
dead as  he  was  with  physical  fatigue,  he  rose  pain- 
fully, and  said : “ Tell  the  Emperor  that  I will  hold 
out  for  two  hours — six — twent}’-four — as  long  as  it 
is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  army."  And,  it 
b needless  to  add,  he  kept  hb  word. 

In  politics,  where  so  many  foul  purposes  are 
vailed  in  fair  pretenses,  the  calculation  of  character 
b of  primal  importance ; but  the  process  requires 
insight  and  foresight  beyond  what  people  common- 
ly exercise  in  practical  affairs,  and  the  result  b 
that  misconception  of  men  and  events  which  has 
so  often  involved  individuals  and  government*  In 
frightful  calamities.  A true  judgment  of  persons 
penetrates  through  the  surface  to  the  centre  and 
substance  of  their  natures,  and  can  even  detect  in 
pretenses,  which  may  deceive  the  pretenders,  that 
subtle  guile  which  corrupt  character  always  infuses 
into  the  most  labored  professions  of  morality  or  hu- 
manity. In  every  French  revolution,  for  example, 
it  rains  beneficent  words ; but  if  we  really  desire  to 
know  how  the  bland  and  amiable  humanities  of  the 
movement  are  to  terminate,  wo  must  give  slight 
attention  to  what  the  social  and  political  leaders 
say  and  think,  except  so  far  as  in  their  sayings 
and  thoughts  there  are  occasionally  those  uncon- 
scious escapes  of  character  which  shed  unwilling 
light  on  what  they  really  are  and  what  they  really 
mean.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  deny  undoubted 
truths  if  they  are  pompously  announced  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  ends  of  falsehood.  There  b 
an  acrid  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  who, 
whenever  he  sees  a quack  advertisement  commenc- 
ing with  the  startling  interrogation,  “ Is  health 
desirable?”  instantly  answers,  “No!”  because,  if 
the  premise  be  once  admitted,  the  pills  follow  in 
logical  sequence ; and,  to  save  health  in  the  con- 
crete, he  is  willing  to  deny  it  in  the  abstract.  So 
it  b well  to  reject  even  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity, when,  from  the  nature  of  their  champions, 
or  from  the  nature  of  the  society  to  which  they  are 
applied,  equality  means  the  dominion  of  a clique, 
fraternity  introduces  massacre,  and  liberty  ushers 
in  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Empire.  It  was  by 
looking  through  the  rhodomontade  of  such  virtue 
prattlers,  and  looking  at  men  and  things  in  their 
essential  principles,  which  enabled  Burke  to  pre- 
dict the  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
and  to  give  French  news  in  advance,  not  merely 
of  the  mail,  but  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  events. 

He  read  events  in  their  principles  and  causes. 

This  calculation  of  character — this  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  tendencies  and  results  of  actions  in  the 
nature  of  their  actors,  b not  confined  to  practical 
life,  but  is  applicable  also  to  literature,  another 
great  field  in  which  character  is  revealed,  and  to 
which  some  allusion  has  already  been  made  in 
treating  of  persistency.  As  all  the  vital  move- 
ments of  the  mind  are  acts,  character  may  be  as 
completely  expressed  in  the  production  of  a book 
as  in  the  conduct  of  a battle  or  the  establishment 
of  an  institution.  This  is  not  merely  the  case  in 
authors  like  Montaigne,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Syd- 
ney Smith,  whose  quaint  exposure  of  individual 
peculiarities  constitutes  no  Bmall  portion  of  their 
charm,  or  in  authors  Uka  Rousseau  and  Byron, 
who  exultingly  exact  attention  to  their  fooleries 
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and  obliquities  by  furiously  dragging  their  readers 
into  the  privacies  of  their  moral  being,  or  in  au- 
thors like  Lamartine,  who  seem  to  dwell  in  an  in- 
nocent ignorance  or  dainty  denial  of  all  external 
objects  which  offend  their  personal  tastes,  and  who 
dissolve  their  natures  into  a sentimental  mist, 
which  is  diffused  over  every  province  of  nature 
and  human  life  which  they  appear  to  describe  or 
portray.  But  the  same  principle,  in  these  so  glar- 
ingly  apparent,  holds  with  regard  to  writers  whose 
natures  are  not  obtruded  upon  the  attention,  but 
which  escape  in  the  general  tone  and  animating 
spirit  of  their  productions.  Guizot  and  Milman 
have  both  subjected  the  original  authorities,  con- 
sulted by  Gibbon  in  his  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the  intensest  scru- 
tiny, to  see  if  the  historian  has  perverted,  falsified, 
or  suppressed  facts.  Their  judgment  is  in  favor 
of  his  honesty  and  his  conscientious  research.  Yet 
this  by  no  means  proves  that  we  can  obtain  through 
his  history  the  real  truth  of  persons  and  events. 
The  whole  immense  tract  of  history  he  traverses 
he  has  thoroughly  Gibbonized.  The  qualities  of 
his  character  steal  out  in  ever}'  paragraph ; the 
words  are  instinct  with  Gibbon’s  nature ; though 
the  facts  may  be  obtained  from  without,  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  are  disposed  are  communicated 
from  within;  and  the  human  race  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies is  made  tributary  to  Gibbon’s  thought,  and 
wears  the  colors  and  badges  of  Gibbon’s  nature ; 
is  denied  the  possession  of  any  pure  and  exalted  ex- 
periences which  Gibbon  can  not  verify  by  his  own; 
and  the  reader,  who  is  magnetized  by  the  histori- 
an’s genius,  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  vast  work, 
informed  of  nothing,  as  it  was  in  itself,  but  every 
thing,  as  it  appeared  to  Gibbon,  and  especially 
doubting  twro  things — that  there  is  any  chastity  in 
women,  or  any  divine  truth  in  Christianity.  Yet 
we  suppose  that  Gibbon  would  not,  by  critics,  be 
ranked  in  the  subjective  class  of  writers,  but  in  the 
objective  class.  Still,  the  sensuality  and  skepti- 
cism which  are  in  him  are  infused  into  the  minds 
of  his  docile  readers  with  more  refined  force  than 
Rousseau  and  Byron  ever  succeeded  in  infusing 
theirs. 

Every  author,  indeed,  who  really  influences  the 
mind,  who  plants  in  it  thoughts  and  sentiments 
which  take  root  and  grow,  communicates  his  char- 
acter. Error  and  immorality — two  words  for  one 
thing,  for  error  is  the  immorality  of  the  intellect, 
and  immorality  the  error  of  the  heart — these  es- 
cape  from  him  if  they  are  in  him,  and  pass  into  the 
recipient  mind  through  subtle  avenues  invisible  to 
consciousness.  We  accordingly  sometimes  find 
open  natures,  gifted  with  more  receptivity  than 
power  of  resistance  or  self-assertion,  spotted  all 
over  with  the  sins  of  the  intellects  they  have  hos- 
pitably entertained,  exhibiting  evidence  of  having 
stormed  heaven  with  Aeschylus,  and  anatomized 
damnation  with  Dante,  and  reveled  in  indecencies 
with  Rabelais,  and  got  drunk  with  Bums,  and  vi- 
olated all  the  austerer  moralities  with  Moore. 

Influence  being  thus  the  communication  from  one 
mind  to  another  of  positive  individual  life,  great 
natures  are  apt  to  overcome  smaller  natures,  in- 
stead of  developing  them — a conquest  and  usurpa- 
tion as  common  in  literature  as  in  practical  affairs. 
This  spiritual  despotism,  wielded  by  the  Csesars 
and  Napoleons  of  thought,  ever  implies  personal 
and  concentrated  might  in  the  despot ; and  the 
process  of  its  operation  is  very  different  from  those 
mental  processes  in  which  some  particular  faculty 


or  sentiment  acts,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  account — 
processes  which  lack  all  living  force  and  influence, 
creating  nothing,  communicating  nothing,  equally 
good  for  nothing,  and  bad  for  nothing.  Thus,  by 
wading  through  what  Robert  Hall  calls  the  4 * con- 
tinent of  mud*1  of  a mechanical  religious  writer,  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  any  religious  life ; and  dia- 
bolical vitality  will  perhaps  be  as  vainly  sought 
in  the  volumes  of  such  a mechanical  reprobate  as 
Wycherley.  But  the  moment  you  place  yourself 
in  relation  with  living  minds,  you  find  Shakspeare 
pouring  Norman  blood  into  your  veins  and  the  feu- 
dal system  into  your  thoughts,  and  Milton  putting 
iron  into  your  will,  and  Spinoza  entangling  your 
poor  wit  in  inextricable  meshes  of  argumentation, 
and  Goethe  suffusing  youT  whole  nature  with  a 
sensuous  delight,  which  converts  heroism  itself 
into  a phase  of  the  comfortable,  and  disinterested- 
ness  into  one  of  the  fine  arts.  The  natures  of  such 
men  being  deeper,  healthier,  and  more  broadly  in- 
clusive than  the  natures  of  intense  and  morbid  au- 
thors, are  necessarily  stronger,  more  searching,  and 
admit  of  less  resistance.  In  order  that  they  may 
be  genially  assimilated,  we  must  keep  them  at  such 
a distance  as  to  save  our  own  personality  from  be- 
ing insensibly  merged  into  theirs.  They  are  dan- 
gerous guests  if  they  eat  you,  but  celestial  visit- 
ants if  you  can  contrive  to  eat  even  a portion  of 
them.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  queer  pranks  they 
sometimes  play  with  aspiring  mediocrities,  unqual- 
ified to  receive  more  than  the  forms  of  any  thing ; 
who  strut  about  in  their  liveries,  ostentatious  of 
such  badges  of  intellectual  servitude,  and  emulous 
to  act  in  the  farce  of  high  life  as  it  is  below  stairs. 
Thus,  when  Goethe  first  invaded  the  United  States, 
it  was  noised  about  that  he  was  a many-sided  man, 
free  from  every  sort  of  misdirecting  enthusiasm,  and 
conceiving  and  presenting  all  things  in  the  right 
relations.  Instantly  a swarm  of  Goethes  sprang 
up  all  around  us,  wantoning  in  nonchalance  and  the 
fopperies  of  affected  comprehensiveness.  The  thing 
was  found  to  be  easier  even  than  Byronism — re- 
quiring no  scowls,  no  cursing  and  swearing,  no  in- 
creased expenditure  for  cravats  and  gin — and,  ac- 
cordingly, one  could  hardly  venture  into  company 
without  meeting  some  youthful  6/oa^,  whose  com- 
monplace was  trumpeted  as  comprehension,  whose 
intellectual  laziness  was  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  repose,  and  whose  many-sidedness  was 
the  feeble  expression  of  a personality  without  suf- 
ficient force  to  rise  even  into  one-sidedness. 

So  far  we  have  considered  character  principally 
as  it  works  in  practical  affairs  and  in  literature ; 
but  perhaps  its  grandest  and  mightiest  exempli- 
fications are  in  those  rare  men  who  have  passed  up, 
through  a process  of  life  and  growth,  from  the  actual 
world  into  the  region  of  universal  sentiments  and 
great  spiritual  ideas.  Every  step  in  the  progress 
of  such  men  is  through  material  and  spiritual  facts, 
each  of  which  is  looked  into,  looked  through,  and 
converted  into  force  for  further  advance.  The  final 
elevation  they  attain,  being  the  consequence  of 
natural  growth,  has  none  of  the  instability  of 
heights  reached  by  occasional  raptures  of  aspira- 
tion, but  is  as  solid  and  as  firm  as  it  is  high ; and 
their  characters,  expressed  in  deeds  all  alive  with 
moral  energy,  are  fountains  whence  the  world  is 
continually  replenished  with  a new  and  nobler  life. 
A great  and  comprehensive  person  of  this  exalted 
order,  to  whom  the  imaginations  of  the  poet  seem 
but  the  commonplaces  of  the  heaven  in  which  he 
dwells,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  counter- 
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feits — that  is,  with  certain  agile  natures  who  leap, 
with  one  bound  of  thought,  from  the  every-day 
world  to  an  abstract  and  mocking  ideal ; and, 
perched  on  their  transitory  elevation,  fleer  and  gibe 
at  the  social  system  to  which  they  really  belong, 
and  of  which,  with  all  its  sins  and  follies,  they  are 
for  from  being  the  best  or  the  wisest  members.  The 
impression  left  by  the  reality  is  radiant  spiritual 
power ; the  impression  left  by  the  counterfeit  is 
simply  pertness. 

But  let  a great  character,  with  the  celestial  city 
actually  organized  within  him,  descend  upon  a 
community  to  revolutionize  and  reform,  and,  in 
the  conflict  which  ensues,  he  is  sure  to  be  victori- 
ous ; for  he  is  strong  with  a diviner  strength  than 
earth  knows,  and  wields  weapons  whose  stroke  no 
mortal  armor  can  withstand.  If  he  come  at  all, 
he  comes  in  a bodily  form,  and  he  comes  to  dis- 
turb; and  society,  with  a bright  apprehension  of 
these  two  facts,  has  heretofore  thought  it  a shrewd 
contrivance  to  remove  him  to  another  world  before 
he  had  utterly  disordered  this.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case  its  axes,  and  gibbets,  and  fires  could 
not  apply ; for  the  tremendous  personality  it  sought 
to  put  out  of  the  way  had  been  built  up  by  an  as- 
similation of  the  life  of  things ; and  all  mortal  en- 
gines were  therefore  powerless  to  destroy  one  glow- 
ing atom  of  his  solid  and  immortally  persisting 
nature.  Accordingly,  after  his  martyrdom,  he  is 
the  same  strange,  intrusive,  pertinacious,  resistless 
force  that  he  was  before — active  as  ever  in  every 
part  of  the  social  frame ; pervading  the  community 
by  degrees  with  his  peculiar  life ; glaring  in  upon 
his  murderers  in  their  most  secret  nooks  of  retire- 
ment ; rising,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  to  spread 
horror  and  amazement  over  their  feasts ; searing 
their  eyeballs  with  strange  “sights,”  even  in  the 
public  markets ; nor  does  he  *put  off  the  torment 
of  his  presence  until  the  cowards  who  slew  him 
have  gone,  like  Henry  the  Second,  to  fee  tomb  of 
Becket,  and,  in  the  agonies  of  fear  and  remorse, 
have  canonized  him  as  a saint. 

In  these  scattered  remarks  on  a subject  broad 
as  human  life,  and  various  as  the  actual  and  pos- 
sible combinations  of  the  elements  of  human  na- 
ture, we  have  attempted  to  indicate  the  great  vi- 
tal fact  in  human  affairs,  that  all  influential  pow- 
er in  all  the  departments  of  practical,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  energy,  is  the  expression  of  char- 
acter, of  forcible,  persisting,  and  calculable  persons, 
who  have  grown  up  into  a stature  more  or  less 
colossal  through  an  assimilation  of  material  or 
spiritual  realities.  This  fact  makes  production 
the  test  and  measure  of  power,  imprints  on  produc- 
tion the  mental  and  moral  imperfections  of  that 
power,  and,  with  a kind  of  sullen  sublimity,  de- 
clares that  as  a man  is  so  shall  be  his  work.  It 
thus  remorselessly  tears  off  all  the  gaudy  orna- 
ments of  opinion  and  phrase  with  which  conceit 
bedizens  weakness,  and  exhibits  each  person  in 
his  essential  personality.  The  contemplation  of 
this  fact,  like  the  contemplation  of  all  facts,  may 
sadden  the  sentimental  and  the  luxurious,  as  it  re- 
veals Alps  to  climb,  not  bowers  of  bliss  to  bask  in ; 
but  to  manly  natures,  who  disdain  the  trappings 
of  pretension,  the  prospect  is  healthy,  and  the 
sharp,  sleet  air  invigorating.  By  showing  that 
men  and  things  are  not  so  good  or  so  great  as  they 
teem,  it  may  destroy  the  hope  born  of  our  dreams ; 
but  it  is  the  source  of  another  and  more  bracing 
hope,  born  of  activity  and  intelligence.  By  the 
acidity  with  which  it  mocks  the  lazy  aspirations, 


blown  up  as  bubbles  from  the  surface  of  natures 
which  are  really  crumbling  into  dust  amidst  their 
pretty  playthings,  this  fact  may  seem  a sneering 
devil ; but  if  it  start  into  being  one  genuine  thrill 
of  vital  thought,  or  touch  that  inmost  nerve  of  ac- 
tivity whence  character  derives  its  force,  it  will 
be  found  to  cheer  and  to  point  upward  like  other 
angels  of  the  Lord. 


(fMtnr’a  CJjair.  . 

IT  is  a great  pleasure  to  be  remembered  by 
friends.  When  those  friends  are  of  the  softer 
sex,  and  write  letters  of  remembrance,  the  pleas- 
ure becomes  an  excitement.  In  the  midst  of  piles 
of  envelopes  addressed  in  a fierce,  masculine  chi- 
rograph}' to  the  editor,  calling  his  attention  to  a 
little  sketch  upon  the  probable  destination  of  fly- 
ing-fishes upon  the  wing— or  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful — or  inclosing  an  epic  poem 
upon  the  Mind,  in  twelve  books — or  a tale  of  love 
and  misery— or  a little  humorous  sketch,  “hardly 
worth}'  his  attention” — amidst  piles  of  these  valu- 
able documents,  w hich  the  world  would  not  will- 
ingly let  die  if  they  could  only  ever  get  a chance 
to  live,  the  vision  of  a friendly  Italian  hand — not, 
dear  Gunnybags,  the  veritable  tawny  flesh  and 
blood  member  of  some  rare  Contessa  or  lovely 
Prima  Donna,  but  a scrap  of  Italian  handwriting 
— is  as  a breeze  in  this  sultry  month  to  him  who, 
belated,  has  hastened,  with  carpet-bag  in  hand  and 
shawl  on  arm,  along  the  sunny  side  of  the  street 
to  the  train,  whose  locomotive  shrieks  and  snorts 
with  imputience;  or  the  steamer,  whose  bell  tolls 
the  last  inexorable  minute. 

Even  such  a joy  was  thy  handwriting,  Melis- 
sa, upon  the  fair  envelope,  w'hich  must  have  per- 
fumed the  mail-bag,  and  cheered  many  a man  with 
an  unknown  odor,  as  of  queens*  gloves  and  boudoirs 
in  sunset  pavilions. 

It  came  one  lovely  morning  of  late,  when  the 
whole  force  of  country  suggestions  and  delights 
laid  close  siege  to  the  old  Easy  Chair;  and  that 
citadel  had  an  arrant  traitor  in  league  with  those 
sweet  besiegers — nothing  less  than  a longing  desire 
to  be  away  beyond  bricks,  beyond  even  Barnum’s 
Museum  and  the  city  smells,  and  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  As  our  four  legs  tottered  ab- 
stractedly down  town,  vast  acres  of  clover-bloom 
waved,  wind-swept,  before  the  eyes  of  our  venera- 
ble imagination.  In  place  of  the  excellent  Fernando 
Wood’s  dust-heaps  we  saw  hay-cocks  and  mounds 
of  flowers,  plots  of  scarlet  verbena  upon  sunny 
lawns,  and  lucent-eyed  water-lilies,  the  Sabrinas 
fair  of  mazy,  meandering,  murmuring  brooks. 
Gentle  slopes  of  summer  verdure — billowy  reaches 
of  full-foliaged  woods — hills  of  trembling  silver  in 
the  noon  deepening  to  purple  distances  of  sunset — • 
all  these  composed  the  landscape  in  w'hich  we 
walked.  The  legs  moved  along  the  crowded 
thoroughfare,  but  the  heart  of  the  Easy  Chair 
cleaved  to  the  soft  splendors  of  its  dream,  and  dis- 
believed in  Broadway. 

The  good  Gunnybags  went  by,  doubtless,  but  we 
saw  him  not.  Instead  of  his  substantial  person — 
a very  pillar  of  the  national  commercial  prosperi- 
ty— we  beheld  large-eyed  oxen  calmly  chewing  the 
cud,  languidly  whisking  off  the  flies,  as  they  stood 
under  solitary  trees  in  pastures,  or,  better  still,  in 
meadow  streams  fringed  with  shrub  and  trees,  the 
water  rippling  around  their  firmly-planted  legs,  as 
the  currents  of  the  Mediterranean  about  the  Colos- 
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bus  of  Rhodes.  The  few  dandies  whom  a generous 
fate  spares  to  the  summer  prisoners  of  the  city,  who 
are  passing  from  one  gay  haunt  to  another,  but  who 
serve,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Nature,  to  re- 
mind those  prisoners  of  the  happiness  of  the  hap- 
pier sojourners  at  those  haunts,  who  enjoy  the  sight 
of  vast  multitudes  of  dandies  during  all  the  sum- 
mer hours — these,  doubtless,  went  by.  But  the 
Easy  Chair  saw  them  not.  It  saw  only  golden 
butterflies  darting  in  eccentric  gorgeous  orbits — 
fluttering  and  floating  in  the  air  like  flowers  from 
Immortal  gardens  drifting  by ; or  humming-birds 
around  honey-suckle  trellises  confounded  them- 
selves with  the  spicy  blossoms ; and  the  children 
ran  and  shouted  delighted,  in  the  plenitude  of  hap- 
piness and  youth. 

Such  sights  and  sounds,  as  of  hidden  brooks,  and 
the  coo  of  doves,  and  the  mingled  murmur  of  the 
barn-yards,  the  Easy  Chair  saw  and  heard,  as  it 
wheeled  slowly  along  Broadway  that  lovely  J uty 
morning.  Shall  it  henceforth  acknowledge  pre- 
sentiments? Shall  it  believe  in  necromancy? 
Shall  it  allow  that  mysterious  communication, 
spiritual  or  magnetic  relations,  may  be  established, 
and  as  the  sun  foretells  his  rising  by  the  auroral 
flush  of  dawn,  and  flowers  by  perfume  prophesy 
themselves  to  the  comer,  so  friendship  foreshows 
its  token  by  suggestions  of  its  own,  which  include 
within  their  charmed  circle  a sense  of  the  influence 
under  which  it  speaks  ? 

This  is  rather  a mystical  way  of  stating  the  case, 
but  then  the  case  is  mystical,  and  what  can  you  do? 
A plain  spoken  Easy  Chair,  that  has  eschewed  Mrs. 
Hatch,  and*  prefers  that  the  learned  Judge  Ed- 
monds should  go  to  it  rather  than  it  should  go  to 
him,  desires  to  tell  all  its  experiences  in  the  most 
lucid  possible  way. 

But  then,  O Gunnybags,  your  way  is  not  the 
most  lucid  because  it  is  yours.  It  is  good  for  you 
only  because  it  best  expresses  what  you  have  to 
say.  The  Easy  Chair,  O Gunnybags,  will  trouble 
you  to  put  Keats’s  “ Ode  to  a Nightingale”  into 
more  lucid  English.  We  are  not  discoursing  of 
the  hours  at  which  cars  start,  but  of  dreams  and 
longings — of  mental  fogs,  in  short,  Gunnybags— or 
hazes,  or  vapors,  and  they  require  and  necessitate 
a misty  method  of  discourse.  The  clouds  at  sunset 
are  vapors — the  Fata  Morgana  is  a picture  on  the 
air.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Quattlebum  Cen- 
tral, which  you  have  bought  to  deliver  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  and  one-eighth?  Do  you 
consider  that  a vapor,  a Fata  Morgana,  a picture 
on  the  air  ? It  is  just  the  chance  that  it  may  be  a 
bubble,  a puff-ball — phew,  whisk!  it  is  gone  ; or  a 
solid  result  in  houses  and  lands,  and  more  promises 
of  more  stock  to  deliver. 

When  you  talk  of  mysteries,  vapors,  moonshine, 
poetry — meaning  humbug — then  bethink  thee  of 
Quattlebum  Central  to  deliver  in  thirty  days,  my 
gentle  Gunnybags ! 

Can  such  visions  as  the  Easy  Chair  saw  that 
morning  be  properly  called  vapors,  since,  upon  ar- 
riving at  his  Crystal  Palace  in  Franklin  Square,  it 
beheld  thy  hand,  Melissa,  thy  perfumed  chirogra- 
phy,  fresh  from  country  air  and  sea  air,  awaiting 
him? 

There  are  seers,  or  prophets,  or  magicians,  who 
can  read  the  character  of  the  writer  of  a letter  sim- 
ply by  holding  the  letter  in  their  hands.  By  some 
unknown  effluence,  by  some  mystic  sympathy,  it 
te  revealed  that  our  brunette  Margaret  is  a blonde ; 
and  that  our  favorite  Augustus,  excellent  in  polkas 


and  the  German,  is  a melancholy  poet.  Even  so, 
as  we  held  that  charmed  billet,  and  wheeled  our- 
selves to  the  great  window  whence  we  survey  the 
world,  we  felt  a sense  of  thy  surpassing  loveliness, 
Melissa,  glide  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
heart  of  oak,  and  irradiate  with  blither  beauty  the 
summer  morning. 

Melissa — be  it  known  to  you,  most  patient  and 
courteous  of  readers ! — is  one  of  those  women  who 
make  Shakspeare’s  women  possible.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  would  have  spoken  of  her  as  he  did  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings : “ Yet  though  her  mien 
carries  more  invitation  than  command,  to  behold 
her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  behavior,  and 
to  love  her  is  a liberal  education.”  There  is  no 
romance  or  poetry  in  the  old  literature,  or  in  the 
conversation  of  the  most  poetical  of  our  friends, 
that  the  coming  of  Melissa  does  not  explain  and 
justify.  Nor  that  only ; but  when  she  adds  her 
speech  to  her  presence,  it  is  the  marriage  of  the 
nightingale  with  the  bird  of  Paradise. 

Melissa  is  a beller  ; for  as  no  tide-bay  is  so  shal- 
low and  sluggish  that  its  waters  do  not  answer  the 
moon,  so  no  man  is  so  dull  that  he  can  resist  the 
persuasion  of  her  beauty.  But  her  beauty  is  not  a 
sweet  symmetry  of  feature  only,  although  that  is 
always  satisfactory : it  is  the  mien  and  manner  of 
her  soul  which  seem  to  shine  through  all  her  per- 
son. Then  her  manners  do  not  seem  like  her 
dresses,  which  are  suited  to  seasons  and  occasions, 
and  are  of  a various  excellence — some  costly  and 
some  coarse ; some  for  dancing  in  the  saloons  of  an 
emperor,  some  for  walking  in  the  mud — but  they 
are  rather  like  her  skin,  always  the  same,  and  al- 
ways beautiful,  and  always  inseparable  from  her- 
self. There  is  something  pathetic  In  her  grace  and 
gentleness  and  womanly  decision.  You  feel  that 
there  is  no  station  in  life  that  she  would  not  make 
appear  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  all  possible  sta- 
tions. Shd  would  irradiate  the  very  White  House 
with  a supreme  Bplendor  of  demeanor  that  would 
make  every  beholder  wish  to  be  President ; or  she 
would  make  a cottage,  even  in  a fever  and  ague 
district,  so  charming  that  every  man  would  buy 
quinine,  and  dare  the  issue. 

Her  learning  is  not  like  Hypatia’s  nor  the  Lady 
of  Padua’s.  It  is  not  scientific,  nor  black-letter, 
nor  theological  erudition.  But  she  knows  some- 
thing of  her  own  structure,  and  that  of  the  earth 
on  which  she  lives,  and  when  she  looks  into  a 
flower  cup  she  can  recognize  the  family  likeness. 
She  can  bake  bread  and  darn  stockings ; she  can 
embroider  velvet  and  crochet.  In  poetry  and  his- 
tory and  the  pure  belles-lettres  she  is  well  read,  and 
knows  that  Scott  wrote  the  Waverley  novels.  Yet 
when  she  converses  she  does  not  force  her  quota- 
tion of  the  wit  of  others  to  expose  her  own  want 
of  wit,  and  she  never  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  recitation  of  sentimental  poetry 
can  do  duty  for  romantic  feeling.  She  sings,  not 
like  La  Grange,  far  less  like  Jenny  Lind,  but  sweet- 
ly and  simply,  songs  which  are  natural  and  intel- 
ligible to  her.  In  singing  she  does  not  suffer  under 
the  delusion  that  a cross  expression  and  a wrinkled 
brow  express  tragic  passion,  nor  that  convulsive 
breath  stands  for  deep  emotion.  In  truth,  she 
avoids  singing  in  a crowded  parlor,  because  she 
can  not  arise  from  hearing  young  Ourang  say, 
44  How  defful  hot  I”  and  immediately  pour  out  the 
soul  of  J uliet  over  Romeo’s  body. 

When  Melissa  dances,  fastidious  mothers  forget 
their  scruples,  and  wonder  how  they  have  so  long 
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prohibited  Sarah  Jane  from  an  amusement  so  grace- 
ful, so  poetic,  so  agreeable.  Not  like  a square- 
trotting  palfrey,  not  like  an  animated  churn,  but 
with  a phantom  motion,  with  noiseless  celerity, 
gliding,  meandering,  as  if  a spring  of  smooth  music 
moved  her  from  within,  Melissa  passes  before  our 
eyes,  and  so  long  as  she  continued  dancing  we 
should  not  know  the  music  had  ceased. 

Yet  this  is  not  nightly,  nor  all  night.  The  roses 
that  bloom  on  her  cheeks  are  fed  with  morning 
dew,  not  with  midnight  gaslight.  And  the  morn- 
ing dew,  when  she  is  away  from  town,  is  brushed 
by  her  early  feet  going  toward  those  to  whom  her 
coming  is  as  daybreak  and  calm  to  shipwrecked 
seamen.  Because  her  own  lot  in  life  is  fair,  she 
does  not  forget  those  whose  fate  is  drearier ; and 
her  ministry  to  the  poor  is  not  the  charity  of  the 
work-house  to  paupers,  but  of  heavenly  showers  to 
the  thirsty  earth.  It  is  not  bread  only  nor  always 
that  she  carries,  for  she  knows  that  man  lives  not 
by  bread  alone.  The  kind  word  of  real  sympathy, 
not  as  a conscience-forced  duty  to  save  disagreeable 
remorse,  but  a heartfelt  proffer  of  assistance,  and  a 
genuine  sorrow  for  the  suffering;  these  are  the  balms 
and  boons  she  bears  into  the  miserable  homes,  and 
out  of  them  she  carries  a blessing. 

Good  health  and  a happy  soul  make  life  to  her  a 
luxury.  Her  companions  peak  and  pine,  and  sigh 
over  the  flounce  too  scant,  or  the  skirt  too  short,  or 
the  ill-matched  ribbon.  But  Melissa's  flounces  are 
never  scanty,  her  skirts  are  always  long,  and  her 
ribbons  match.  It  is  the  temper  that  all  these 
things  fit,  and  the  temper  is  exquisitely  elastic. 
When  you  see  her  bounding  over  the  lawn,  with 
the  dog  leaping  by  her  side,  and  the  butterflies 
flitting  in  the  air,  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees 
around  her,  and  the  children  shouting  as  she 
comes,  the  hope  of  the  world,  which  the  city  cor- 
roded, begins  to  heal,  and  even  the  millennial 
‘‘peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men"  seem  possible. 

Do  you  wonder  Melissa  is  a belle — Melissa  with 
the  flowing  hair  and  the  tender  eyes,  and  the  voice 
that  makes  spring,  as  the  first  thrush  makes  it  ? 

There  is  another  who  is  called  a belle — Belinda, 
whom  you  may  see  every  where.  Belinda,  too,  is 
pretty,  and  bright,  and  laughs  easily  and  well. 
Her  taste  in  silks  and  muslins,  in  laces  and  rib- 
bons, and  toilet  effects,  is  exquisite.  When  she 
comes  forth  from  her  chamber,  it  is  as  if  the  very 
genius  of  dress-making  were  incarnated.  But  you 
see  at  a glance  that  a touch  upon  her  smooth  hair 
would  make  her  shudder;  that  a rumple  in  her 
ample  skirt  would  grieve  her  soul.  She  is  nothing 
but  a monument  of  mantua-making.  Her  soul  is 
wrapped  up  in  her  dress,  as  her  body  is,  and  she 
has  no  room  for  a generous  emotion,  for  a throb  of 
sympathy,  for  any  fun  which  is  not  satirical,  for 
any  comparison  which  is  nQt  compelled.  She  goes 
to  ragged-6chools,  and  she  has  a list  of  poor  women 
to  relieve,  who  are  fearful  bores  to  her,  and  she 
secretly  wishes  she  did  not  feel  that  she  ought  to 
help  them.  She  reads  novels,  and  cries  over  them ; 
she  goes  to  plays,  and  cries  at  them,  too ; she  goes 
to  church,  and  cries  over  the  funeral  sermons.  She 
thinks  she  is  a person  of  profound  sensibility  and 
vast  passions  carefully  controlled.  She  is  clever, 
and  thinks  herself  a wit.  Could  she  have  lived 
two  hundred  years  ago,  she  might  have  rivaled 
certain  famous  French  women — she  might  have 
ahone  illustrious  at  Versailles.  She  dreams  of  this 
beautiful  possibility,  and  privately  worships  her 
own  genius  and  deplores  her  unhappy  fate.  She 


could  be  an  actress,  too,  she  knows  she  could — 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Mademoiselle  Mars,  Rachel.  Be- 
linda is  perpetually  the  heroine  of  a novel,  which 
she  constructs  in  her  imagination  from  the  life 
around  her ; and  she  has  a superficial,  enthusiasm, 
which  easily  passes  off  in  tears,  and  never  deepens 
into  feeling. 

When  Melissa  and  Belinda  meet,  in  the  manner 
of  the  first  there  is  a cordial  welcome ; in  that  of 
the  last  a subdued  sarcasm,  hidden  under  a cere- 
monious address.  If  Melissa  has  any  thing  astray 
in  her  dress,  Belinda  sees  it,  and  no  lovely  feeling, 
no  generous  appreciation,  no  human  sympathy  and 
wit  that  Melissa  should  reveal,  could  hide  the  dis- 
crepancy for  a moment  from  the  contemptuous  con- 
templation of  Belinda. 

No  man  thinks  of  Belinda  with  a wish  to  marry 
her ; no  man,  even  if  he  loved  her,  would  dare  to 
wed  her.  She  loves  only  herself,  and  the  meanest 
part  of  herself.  She  loves  best  the  mask  under 
which  she  has  buried  her  noblest  features. 

Both  these  belles  are  away.  Venerable  Easy 
Chairs,  that  can  not  follow  them  in  fact,  follow 
them  in  imagination.  But  the  recollection  of  Be- 
linda  paints  no  visions  upon  our  morning  fancies.^ 
If  we  think  of  her,  we  do  not  the  less  behold  Gun^ 
nybags  and  the  dandies.  To  remember  her  is  not 
to  be  solicited  by  singing  birds,  and  gurgling  wa- 
ters, and  banks  of  flowers  in  the  sun.  To  name 
her  name  is  not  to  repeat  a spell  which  makes  earth 
a paradise  and  heaven  its  continuance.  To  think 
of  her  face  is  not  to  see  the  sky  in  all  its  breadth 
of  midsummer  repose,  on  which  the  clouds  lie  soft 
as  blossoms  on  a lawn,  and  in  which,  when  the  sun 
sets,  the  holy  stars  shine.  To  know  Melissa  is  to 
think  better  of  mankind,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  boun- 
tiful goodness  of  God.  There  are  not  many  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of  any  man  when  he  does  this. 
The  great,  overflowing  high-tides  of  joy  and  jubi- 
lee are  rare,  but  marvelous  and  magnificent  when 
they  come.  These  are  the  waters  upon  which  a 
man's  soul  is  lifted,  as  Mohammed's  was,  into  the 
seventh  heaven : then  they  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
glory ; and,  though  they  should  never  see  it  again, 
they  could  never  forget  it ; and  however  dark,  and 
dismal,  and  endless  the  night  may  seem,  they  know 
there  is  a day,  and  a perfect  sun  shining  in  a per- 
fect heaven. 

This  revelation  comes  in  many  ways,  but  in  none 
more  exquisitely  than  through  admiration  of  the 
loveliest  form  of  creation.  If  man  be  the  head  of 
nature,  is  not  woman  the  heart  of  man?  If  the 
Easy  Chair  were  only  a Persian  or  a poet,  a Dr. 
Watts  or  a Mr.  Tupper,  it  would  now  throw  up  all 
its  legs  and  burst  into  song.  And  yet  not  even  a 
Tupper  can  have  lovelier  thoughts  than  Melissa 
suggests  to  whoever  beholds  her. 

Through  so  long  and  so  various  a preface  we  ap- 
proach her  letter.  It  is  as  if  we  wandered  through 
the  long  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  down  the  far  vis- 
tas of  ranging  vases,  and  bas-reliefs,  and  statues, 
on  our  way  to  the  room  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Yet  when  you  come  to  the  letter,  it  will  be  as  when 
you  come  to  the  great  picture,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  surprising  or  striking.  Like  the  coming 
of  spring — like  the  break  of  day — ail  fair  and  per- 
fect things  strike  us  as  only  natural. 

44  Dear  old  Easy  Chair,"  writes  Melissa,  44 1 
can  not  think  of  you  imprisoned  in  town  without  a 
regret  and  a wish.  If  I could  only  send  you  a 
breath  of  this  morning  by  the  sea,  I should  feel  as 
if  my  letter  were  sore  of  a welcome.  Bat  since  I 
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am  no  fairy,  I can  only  send  yon  the  best  wishes 
— which  are  at  least  as  fresh,  if  not  as  valuable,  as 
the  morning  air.  Our  life  here  is  as  quiet  as  the 
fields  among  which  we  live,  but  as  pleasant,  too. 
Only  those  people  seem  to  me  to  be  really  happy 
who  can  get  on  without  any  thing  to  do.  I mean 
they  must  not  have  the  possibility  of  feeling  bored. 
I am  doing  something  all  the  time;  but  when  I 
have  nothing  to  do  (my  bull  will  gore  your  arms), 
I am  quite  as  willing  to  do  nothing.  That  is  the 
true  summer  spirit.  But  around  us  here  there  are 
so  many  curious  people,  such  quaint,  and  droll, 
and  also  commonplace  people,  that  1 am  all  the 
time  gadding  when  I am  not  at  home.  Swarms 
of  poor  people  also,  and  mostly  Irish,  as  usual. 
They  are  certainly  not  interesting  paupers.  But 
somehow  they  can  not  tire  out  my  patience. 

11 1 have  not  been  down  the  coast  to  Newport. 
My  summer  recollections  of  old  times  there  are 
very  alluring,  but  I am  not  seduced  by  the  vision 
of  that  long  promenade  to  Bateman’s,  in  a fog  of 
dust,  or  even  that  afternoon  drive  upon  the  beach, 
with  the  sea  humming  at  us  in  derision  as  it  breaks 
and  slides  up  the  smooth  beach  sand.  And  yet 
that  drive  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  No  city  has 
a park  or  garden  promenade  of  fashion  so  splendid 
as  that  shore.  But  I find  that  fashion  belittles  ev- 
ery thing  it  touches.  We  must  all  conform  to  it, 
in  some  degree ; but  if  a man  or  a woman  strikes 
you,  or  is  described  to  you  as  fashionable,  you  in- 
stantly think  of  them  as  frivolous.  I grant  that  to 
be  resolutely  out  of  fashion  is  just  as  absurd  as  to 
be  too  fashionable.  If  I should  go  into  the  street 
or  go  to  a ball  dressed  as  the  Empress  Josephine 
dressed  for  balls,  I should  be  carried  to  a mad- 
house. It  would  certainly  bo  much  more  foolish 
to  do  that  than  to  wear  a skirt  more  expansive 
than  little  Sheba’s.  But  a fashionable  woman 
means,  for  all  that,  a weak  woman.  To  be  in 
fashion  is  the  instinct  of  a lady — to  be  fashionable 
is  the  ambition  of  a fool. 

“However,  it  is  not  my  fear  of  being  fashion- 
able that  keeps  mo  away  from  Newport,  only  it  is 
not  convenient  to  go.  I am  sorry  to  miss  those 
nights  when,  walking  by  the  sea  along  the  cliff,  I 
heard,  far  away  over  level  fields,  the  sweet  clangor 
of  midnight  music — pleading,  protesting,  triumph- 
ing, sighing,  dying  in  the  night.  Those  moments 
held  the  purest  romantic  feeling.  The  gay,  brill- 
iant excitement  of  the  place  burst  over  me  in  full 
perfection,  and  only  what  was  lovely  and  poetic 
stood  in  my  imagination.  I shall  not  tell  you  who 
was  w'ith  mo  then,  nor  say  that  no  companion  could 
possibly  know,  by  any  sign  or  word,  how  high  the 
enjoyment  was.  Such  moments,  made  up  of  moon- 
light, youth,  and  music,  explain  themselves  to  ev- 
ery one,  but  none  can  explain  them  in  turn. 

“I  think  the  charm  of  such  summer  resorts  to 
imaginative  people  is,  that  they  regard  others  as 
being  just  w’hat  the  imagination  makes  them.  So 
much  depends  upon  circumstance  and  opportunity, 
that  many  a man,  who  is  really  an  inoffensive  no- 
body, may  loom  into  a hero  in  the  magic  of  music 
and  the  dance.  And  I have  known  girls,  who  were 
really  nobodics,  seem  to  be  somebodies  by  the  mere 
force  of  good-humor. 

u How  ever,  this  is  dangerous  ground ; for  I don’t 
know  who  is  to  determine  how  much  is  in  the  per- 
sonality of  a man,  and  how  much  in  his  surround- 
ings. I suppose  a man  in  a Newport  ball-room, 
reeling  in  the  last  round  of  the  German  at  one  in 
the  morning,  is  a very  different  being  from  the 


same  man  in  a Wall  Street  office  at  one  in  the  af- 
ternoon. There  could  be  no  little  doubt  of  the  dif- 
ference, if  you  fancy  the  observer  in  the  first  place 
to  be  a panting  partner,  and  in  the  second  her 
father. 

u Here  our  only  music  is  that  of  the  waves  and 
Laura’s  piano.  She  plays  all  the  morning,  while 
I read  or  study.  In  the  afternoon  I must  be  Lady 
Bountiful,  and  see  how  many  people  have  no  chance 
of  ever  enjoying  what  I enjoy.  We  had  a sermon 
last  Sunday  which  was,  I consider,  really  unchris- 
tian, although  it  was  preached  decorousl}r  from  a 
Christian  pulpit.  The  text  was,  ‘ The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you ;’  and  the  improvement  wfas,  that 
there  would  always  be  poverty,  do  what  we  would. 
There  it  stopped,  leaving  the  wicked  inference  that 
we  might  suspend  all  our  effort,  for  it  would  do  no 
good.” 

The  letter  is  a long,  long  letter,  such  as  redeems 
a whole  dusty  month.  An  old  Easy  Chair  must 
needs  fall  to  pondering  upon  it,  and  wondering 
about  the  future  of  the  lovely  Melissa.  Why, 
when  a beautiful  girl  is  the  subject  of  our  rever- 
ies, why  must  we  always  speculate  upon  her  mar- 
riage? We  do  not  ask  ourselves,  with  a half- 
painful curiosity,  whom  will  this  gallant  and  gay 
young  Adonis  Broadbrim  marry?  The  brilliant 
youth  seems  complete  in  himself.  But  directly 
the  fair  Melissa  appears,  we  peer  anxiously  into 
her  destiny,  and  forecast  her  wedded  fate. 

Perhaps  even  now,  as  the  old  Easy  Chair  looks 
listlessly  from  the  window  into  the  busy  old  square 
beneath,  and  wishes  that  the  summer  were  over  and 
gone,  and  all  the  beautiful  estra}*8  at  home  again 
— even  now,  in  the  sweet,  soft  light  that  already 
grows  tenderer  as  the  day  declines,  Melissa  wanders 
by  the  sea  she  loves  so  well,  and  hears  a voice  whose 
music  is  sweeter  than  its  own,  more  persuasive 
than  the  pathetic  clangor  of  that  distant  music 
floating  over  level  fields  far  away  ; and  as  all  that 
the  music  of  those  other  days  prophesied  and  prom- 
ised rises  into  reality  into  her  life,  she  breathes  the 
word  that  breaks  many  a heart,  and  loses  her  for- 
ever to  her  fond  old  Easy  Chair. 

Surely,  courteous  reader,  you  will  pardon  the 
space  which  has  been  devoted  to  Melissa.  But 
she  does  not  speak  of  the  dreadful  rumors  which 
reach  us  from  Aquidneck,  or  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  or 
Rhode  Island,  that  the  interest  of  a long-suffering 
and  much-paying  public  in  the  first  of  our  water- 
ing-places, if  not  in  the  world — Newport — lias  be- 
gun to  decline. 

In  the  early  spring  Bat,  the  talented  editor,  told 
us  how  it  w as  to  be.  But  Bat,  the  talented  editor, 
has  told  us  how  so  many  things  were  going  to  be 
that  never  were  at  all,  that  we  can  not  have  that 
profound  reliance  upon  his  statements  and  prog- 
nostications which  it  is  so  desirable  to  repose  in  a 
public  censor  and  chronicler.  Yet  it  seems  that  he 
was  right  this  time.  If  you  only  keep  saying,  to- 
day it  will  rain,  rain  will  at  last  come,  and  put 
you  in  the  right. 

You  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  in  saying  so 
during  all  the  recent  spring ; for  May  was  a howl- 
ing wilderness  at  the  gates  of  the  summer.  The 
savage  northeast  tempests  roamed  over  it,  and  rav- 
aged as  they  would.  Bat  was  perfectly  correct  in 
calling  it  unprecedented  weather. 

But  the  glory  can  never  go  from  Newport,  how- 
ever the  fashion  may  change.  The  fickle  tyrant 
can  never  reduce  the  sea-side  retreat  to  the  des* 
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olation  of  Ballston,  over  whose  departed  charm  i 
the  grandmothers  of  Saratoga  belles  are  eloquent. 
There  will  still  be  the  sea,  and  the  shore,  and  the 
wide  solitary  fields.  There  will  still  be  the  cliffs, 
and  the  rocks,  and  the  inland  hills.  There  will 
still  bo  the  lovely  western  bay  gliding  smooth, 
with  lowly  shores,  far  up  into  the  land ; still  the 
soft,  warm,  sapphire  ocean  laving  the  gently-rising 
coasts,  as  the  Mediterranean  holds  her  many  isles. 

If  the  great  barns  of  foolish  people  are  closed 
and  taken  down,  if  excited  youths  are  dethroned 
from  the  chariots  they  so  recklessly  conduct,  if  the 
jaded  belles  are  taken  to  quieter  places  than  the 
present  July  Newport,  and  sent  to  bed  betimes 
instead  of  being  suffered  to  dance  till  one  and  eat 
lobster  salad  until  two  in  the  morning,  if  tawdry 
vulgarity  is  sent  to  Coventry,  and  the  fresh,  health- 
ful, delightful  Newport  is  “redeemed,  regenera- 
ted, disenthralled,”  who  will  weep  but  Lydia  Lan- 
guish ? who  will  swear  but  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  ? 
who  will  curse  his  luck  and  seek  other  pigeons, 
but  Crocky  himself,  or  his  bosom  friends  and  allies 
Rouge  and  Noir? 


No  recent  humorous  event  has  more  excited  our 
cynical  neighbor,  the  retired  highwayman,  than 
certain  passages  in  a recent  plea  of  the  eminent  or- 
ator and  lawyer,  Mr.  Choate,  of  Boston. 

The  titles  of  sundry  law-books  are  not  unfamil- 
iar, even  to  our  moderate  legal  intelligence.  There 
is  Chitty  on  something,  and  Coke  upon  Bomebody, 
and  somebody  else  upon  something  else ; but  the 
treasury  of  legal  lore  is  now  enriched  with  Choate 
upon  flirtation. 

Could  his  theory  be  put  into  the  form  of  a book, 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  all  his 
books  would  be  the  law-student’s  vade~mecurnf 
Could  it  be  reduced  to  practice,  is  there  any  doubt 
what  department  of  practice  would  be  selected  by 
the  ambitious  legal  aspirant  ? 

The  Choate  theory  of  flirtation  imports  that 
there  is  a delicious  drooping,  an  exhilarating  bal- 
ancing, a tempting  treading  along  the  very  edges 
of  offense  ; a wetting,  so  to  say,  of  the  least  little 
tip  of  the  toe  of  propriety  in  the  waters  of  sin, 
which  is  not  naughtiness  nor  crime,  but  from 
which  the  bewildered  neophyte  may  return  faith- 
ful still,  but  self-rebuked,  to  the  inmost  bosom  of 
love  and  constancy. 

Richard  and  Robin,  for  instance,  are  two  pretty 
men ; but  then  Mrs.  Richard  and  Mrs.  Robin  are 
two  pretty  women.  Mr.  Richard  meets  Mrs.  Robin, 
and  the  male  Robin  likewise  encounters  the  female 
Richard.  Mrs.  Robin  leans  upon  Mr.  Richard’s 
arm,  sighs,  walks  slowly,  sips  coffee  at  his  ex- 
pense, drives  with  him  to  the  country,  receives 
passionate  protestations  from  him,  sighs  again, 
endures  his  embracing  arm  around  her  waist,  lan- 
guishes, sups  at  his  expense,  does  it  many  times, 
endures  it  often,  and  returning  always  to  the  mar- 
ital bosom  of  Mr.  Robin,  is  guiltless.  Guiltless  ? 
Yes,  of  petty  larceny,  or  of  hamstringing  a horse, 
but  guiltless  ? 

44  No,”  says  the  eloquent  Mr.  Choate,  “ not  guilt- 
less, my  beloved  fellow-citizens,  but  guilty,  guilty 
of  flirtation  in  the  first  degree.” 

Society  clearly  owes  the  learned  advocate  a serv- 
ice of  plate.  All  Crinolina  should  rally  to  do  him 
homage.  Yet  as  the  debt  is  peculiarly  a woman’s 
debt,  let  it  be  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  discharge 
it  in  her  degree.  Now  there  are  some  debts  which 
it  is  sweeter  to  discharge  than  to  incur,  and  this 


is  one  of  them ; for,  whenever  chance  shall  open 
the  way,  is  it  not  womanly  duty  to  walk  in  it  ? 

We  recommend,  then,  as  an  Easy  Chair  of 
steady  and  sedate  pulses,  that  those  ladies  who 
wish  to  reward  well-doing,  and  return  by  acts  a 
kind  word  spoken  in  their  behalf,  should  never  let 
slip  an  occasion  to  flirt  in  the  first  degree  with  the 
eminent  counsel.  It  may  be  very  near  naughti- 
ness— so  near  as  to  have  the  aroma  and  the  flavor 
— but  it  is  not  over  the  line ; it  is  within  the  rules. 

And  of  all  the  sensible  things  that  lawyers  have 
said — and  are  they  not  always  saying  them  ? — it 
is  not  easy  to  find  any  thing  truer  than  what  Mr. 
Choate  says.  There  isn’t  half  so  much  naughti- 
ness as  people  believe.  There  is  a general  con- 
spiracy to  believe  that  certain  circumstances  indi- 
cate something  terrible,  because  something  terrible 
has  at  some  time  accompanied  those  circumstances. 
But  the  circumstances  constantly  occur  without 
the  crime,  and  reputations  are  blasted  by  a prece- 
dent. There  was  a great  deal  of  good  sense,  as 
well  as  good  rhetoric,  in  what  the  orator  said.  In 
the  special  case  he  defended,  it  may  have  been  sim* 
ply  a stroke  of  policy  and  skill ; but  he  W’as  cer- 
tainly right.  There  will  certainly  be  a great  deal 
of  very  innocent  intimacy  in  many  summer  resorts 
this  season  which  will  seem  to  be  prodigious,  and 
to  threaten  a dissolution  of  the  social  fabric ; but 
youth  and  fondness  will  still  flirt,  if  you  choose  to 
call  their  natural  association  flirting. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

There  is  a provoking  nothingness  about  French 
feuMeton  writing,  which  it  is  impossible  to  catch, 
except  as  you  catch  the  pleasant  aroma  of  newly- 
opened  B urgundy — by  respiration.  It  goes  wholly 
to  the  nostril : the  tongue  or  palate  can  boast  no 
sense  of  it,  and  the  peu  of  your  translator  can  not 
take  it  up  or  transfix  it. 

It  is  provoking : thus  we  see  a fat,  Paris,  gos- 
sipy article,  with  a piquant  name  at  its  foot,  and 
think  — what  a godsend  have  we  here  for  our 
Western  clientage ! But,  as  we  read,  the  periods 
turn  shadowy — dissolve  in  spicy  perfume— -float 
away  with  our  cigar-smoke,  and  are  lost  in  the 
charmingest  of  enfantillage . The  moment  we  turn 
it,  in  thought  even,  into  our  matter-of-fact  Saxon 
word-craft,  its  resonance  (wherein  lies  its  pleasant- 
ness) has  subsided  into  the  clapping  of  dull  metal, 
and  the  sweet  bell  we  listened  to  is  cracked  past 
mending. 

Let  us  instance : Villemot,  the  Saturday  tattler 
for  the  Independence  Beige , writing  from  Paris,  is 
going  to  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  Who  cares  for 
that?  What  boots  it  to  Belgian  readers?  No- 
thing. Yet  Villemot  thinks  otherwise,  takes  his 
forty  thousand  readers  by  their  button-holes,  and 
prates  in  this  way  : 

“ Off  for  Bordeaux  this  evening,  with  only  half 
an  hour  to  spare.  There  is  to  be  a grand  celebra- 
tion at  Toulouse ; and  on  Thursday  all  the  Paris 
press  and  the  millionaires  are  to  meet,  and  banquet 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  Only  half  an  hour  is  left 
me  to  tell  }'ou  of  things  stirring  in  the  city ; and 
this  while  I pack  my  portmanteau,  and  say  a dozen 
of  adieux  to  incoming  friends. 

“ You  know  what  this  is.  4 A pleasant  journey 
to  you* — 4 Come  back  soon’ — 4 Don’t  forget  your 
traveling-cap’ — 4 You  haven't  ten  minutes’ — 4 The 
train  leaves  promptly.' 

44  And  so,  with  all  this  din  in  one’s  ear,  we  must 
make  short  work  of  the  Paris  gossip ; lay  no  sieges 
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to  great  scandal,  but  carry  what  we  can  to  a quick 
step  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  For  it  would 
be  worst  scandal  of  all  if  our  courrier  should  utter- 
ly fail.  Fancy  the  lights  put  out  some  dark  night 
on  the  Capes  of  Breton!  Poor  mariners!  Poor 
Belgic  readers!  if  they  should  lose  their  week’s 
survey  of  the  theatres — the  balls — the  report  of 
what  young  Dumas  is  doing— of  his  last  bon  mot — 
of  the  great  dinner  of  Mir6s— of  the  libel  suits  of 
Mirecourt — of  the  new  cravat  of  Rothschild — of  the 
incoming  of  the  nephew  and  the  fair  London  bride 
—of  what  they  say  in  the  coulisses  of  the  pretty 
Countess  de  Castiglione— of  the  Duke  Constantine 
—so  business-like,  so  keen,  so  unlike  our  old  no- 
tions of  Imperial  Dukes,  so  old  a head  upon  so 
young  shoulders,  and  so  on.” 

All  this  stretched  to  a five-hundred-franc  feuilU~ 
ton,  and  reduced  by  us  to  a syllabub,  worth — shall 
we  say  ? — half  the  money. 

It  is  observable,  by-the-by,  that  we  Americans 
are  inclining  much  more  to  the  French  mode  of 
news-writing  than  to  the  more  matter-of-fact  style 
of  our  English  brethren.  We  paint  more,  and 
measure  less.  We  carry  a brush  on  our  travels 
rather  than  a yard-stick.  The  English  tourists 
have  never  grown  into  love  of  the  French  mode ; 
they  can  not  make  much  of  little ; they  can  not 
cook  you  ten  dishes  from  a nettle-pot ; they  know 
no  way  of  incorporating  tattle  in  print.  There  is 
less  demand  for  it  in  the  home  market.  Readers 
do  not  count  l)y  the  million,  as  with  us ; they  do 
not  so  much  incline  to  story-telling.  Towns  of 
milliner-girls  are  not  eager  for  such  news  as  comes 
baited  with  piquancy ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
they,  like  the  French,  relish  a bon  mot  as  much  as 
a new  fact,  and  appreciate  repartee  like  an  argu- 
ment 

While  speaking  of  this  style  of  writing,  we  may 
note  the  passing  away  of  an  eminent  master  of  the 
craft — Alfred  de  Musset,  of  the  French  Academy. 

He  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1810.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  only,  he  published  the  work  by  which  per- 
haps he  is  best  known — the  u Contes  d’Espagne  et 
d’ltalie.”  Subsequent  books  of  the  same  author 
have  borne  title,  “Spectacle  dans  un  FauteuiL,” 
and  44  Comedies  Injouables.”  He  also  undertook, 
in  connection  with  Stahl,  the  44  Voyage  ou  il  vous 
Plaira but,  after  long  delays,  and  the  urgence 
and  ridicule  of  his  co-worker  and  the  publisher,  his 
only  contribution  was  a sonnet.  Tony  Johannot, 
the  gay  and  tender  (your  Darlev  stands  in  place  of 
him  on  the  American  boards),  illustrated  the  book, 
and  a pretty  one  it  is.  De  Musset  was  an  essen- 
tially lazy  man,  a timid  man,  a sensitive  man — 
fearful  always  of  not  doing  well  enough,  and  so 
doing  very  little.  With  somewhat  more  of  what 
Hazlitt  w ould  have  called  44  constitutional  talent,” 
he  would  have  made  his  name  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  field  of  French  literature.  Besides 
this  negative  failing  he  had  a positive  one,  which, 
it  is  whispered,  undermined  his  energies  and  pros- 
trated his  nervous  system — he  wrote  with  the  bot- 
tle by  him.  44  There  is  George  Sand,”  says  he 
somewhere, 44  who,  with  only  a dish  of  milk  before 
her,  will  drop  off  her  duodecimos  by  the  dozen — 
easy  as  a hen  lays  eggs ; but  for  me,  I have  gone 
to  the  last  drop  in  my  flask  before  I have  completed 
a score  of  crazy  lines,  which  I burn  the  next  day.” 

Dumas,  the  father,  it  is  said,  used  to  find  exalta- 
tion, when  he  wrought  out  4 4 Monte  Cristo,”  in  a 
heaping  basket  of  peaches  or  nectarines.  Balzac 
sought  it  in  coffee,  that  turned  the  night  into  day. 


It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  which  among  the 
popular  French  books  of  the  day  have  been  written 
without  the  excitement  of  any  artificial  stimulant. 

We  have  heard  of  an  eccentric  lawyer  who  made 
his  best  pleas  under  the  stimulus  of  a bottle  of— 
Congress  water  (we  mean  of  the  Saratoga  Spring). 
George  Sand,  it  appears,  is  still  more  naive,  and 
finds  mental  illustration  in — milk ! We  trust  she 
does  not  qualify  with  sugar  and  cognac. 

We  observe  that  in  your  fast  city  you  are  re- 
producing the  mercurial  things  of  Dumas  the 
younger,  and  that  the  moral  guardians  of  your 
vexed  metropolis  are  declaiming  against  the  intro- 
duction of  such  extreme  illustrations  of  French 
life.  Can  we  believe  what  we  hear?  Can  we 
credit  our  eyes  and  ears  when  they  bring  us  intel- 
ligence that  New  York  fears  Parisian  infection? 
Can  we  entertain  the  notion  that  so  toward  a 
daughter  as  “New  York  society”  (me  tcedet,  pigH~ 
que  cerbi/)  is  now  really  looking  askance  at  the 
morals  of  the  mother?  Is  the  tender  admiration, 
the  overweening  love,  the  relishing  pursuit  of 
things  Parisian — of  excesses  Parisian,  even — giv- 
ing way  at  last  to  a doubt  and  a shudder  ? Do 
the  dear  girls,  who  expand  their  crinoline,  as  they 
do  their  faith,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  imported 
fashion,  bethink  them  at  last  of  reducing  the  cir- 
cumference of  their  habits,  and  of  drawing  nearer 
in  hoops  and  faith  to  nature  and  truth  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  province  for  sermonizing ; all 
our  sermons  are  laid  upon  the  Table. 

Apropos,  however,  of  plays,  and  French  plays, 
we  see  you  have  imported  the  Money  Question  and 
Camille.  Have  you  taken  Fiammina  ? Do  you 
know  it? 

Various  circumstances  beyond  its  intrinsic  mer- 
its have  given  it  a 44  run”  here  upon  the  boards  of 
the  classic  Francois. 

First,  it  was  written  by  a new  man — M.  Mario 
Uchard.  He  is  the  husband  of  a pretty  actress  of 
this  same  Theatre  Francois,  and  a quiet,  successful 
plodder  in  the  money  circles  of  the  Bourse.  If  Mr. 
Little,  or  Mr.  Wesley,  or  Mr.  Drew,  were  suddenly 
to  have  their  names  on  the  posters  at  Wallack’s  as 
the  authors  of  fine  new  comedies — approved  by  the 
clergymen  and  sanctioned  at  the  Plymouth  Church 
— there  could  hardly  be  more  surprise  than  was 
felt  at  the  announcement  that  M.  Mario  Uchard 
was  44  coming  out”  with  a play. 

Some  rumors  of  unfortunate  domestic  relations 
gave  piquancy  to  the  intelligence.  M.  Uchard 
was  a quiet,  sedate  man ; his  w ife  an  admired  and 
pretty  woman — playing  successfully,  now  in  Paris, 
and  now  in  Petersburg.  There  is  not  (and  we  speak 
no  scandal)  much  fondness  or  intimacy  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife.  We  can  not  say  but 
they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a divorce — certainly 
a moral  one,  if  the  law  has  not  put  its  seal  upon  it. 

And  now — with  these  facts  in  our  eye — what  sort 
of  play  does  M.  Uchard  write  ? Fiammina  (who 
gives  name  to  the  piece)  is  a singer,  who  wins  tri- 
umphs every  where  by  her  voice  and  her  charms. 

The  story  opens  with  pretty  love-scenes  between 
a certain  young  Henri  Lambert  and  a certain 
Laura.  Both  arc  winning  and  won.  They  are 
betrothed,  and  a marriage-day  and  charming  do- 
mestic vista  opens  upon  their  young  eyes.  Of 
course,  you  look  for  an  interruption  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  this  sweet  love  current ; and  it  comes.  It 
comes  in  mysterious,  vague  shape : there  is  a shad- 
ow in  the  family  of  the  appointed  bridegroom. 
His  father  is  an  artist — calm,  inexorable,  earnest — 
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working  at  his  canvas,  as  a man  with  like  faculties 
and  other  education  might  work  at  ledgers  and 
averages. 

No  wife  softens  the  monotony  of  his  labor,  or 
spends  a mother’s  sympathy  or  caresses  upon  the 
head  of  the  hopeful  Henri.  All  that  is  gone ; and 
where  is  it  gone  ? Is  the  mother  of  Henri  dead  ? 

Alas  (if  you  will  permit  that  word),  no ! The 
mother  of  Henri,  and  the  wife  of  the  sedate  old 
gentleman,  his  father,  is  the  admired  actress  Fi- 
ammina.  The  husband  had  met  her  in  his  youth- 
time in  Italy ; had  become  enamored ; had  wooed, 
won,  and  married  her. 

But  for  the  Italian  warm-blood,  set  on  fire  by 
the  blaze  of  theatres,  and  the  intenser  blaze  of  ap- 
plause, the  calm,  steadfast  painter  was  too  dull  a 
twin.  Reproaches,  petulance,  and  recriminations 
brought  their  fruit  in  a break  and  a parting ; and 
the  Fiammina  deserted  home  and  husband,  leaving 
young  Henri  motherless. 

He  grows  up  under  a father’s  tenderness,  igno- 
rant of  all  this ; jocund,  blithe,  hopeful,  and  set- 
ting his  heart  on  this  union  with  Laura.  But 
Laura  has  a good,  conventional  mother ; and  this 
good,  conventional  mother  learns  how  the  wife  of 
the  old  painter  is  the  admired  and  splendid  Fiam- 
mina. 

The  actress — whether  tired  of  triumphs  or  with 
the  yearning  of  the  mother’s  heart  strong  in  her — 
has,  indeed,  sought  to  find  her  way  again  to  the 
home  and  heart  of  the  painter.  But  the  old  man 
has  repulsed  her.  “ Where, v says  he,  with  very 
French  philosophy,  “ would  lie  the  reward  for  de- 
voted mothers,  if  those  forgetful  of  their  duties  and 
unfaithful  to  their  trust  can  regain  to  love  and 
esteem  ?” 

Fiammina,  maddened  by  rebuke,  is  wilder  and 
more  faithless  than  ever.  She  comes  to  sing  at 
the  Opera  of  Paris.  The  world  is  noisy  with  her 
charms,  and  talks  pleasantly  of  her  liaison  with  the 
accomplished  Lord  Dudley. 

Here,  and  at  this  time,  the  truth  dawns  upon 
young  Henri.  In  a frenzy  he  rushes  away,  and 
challenges  Dudley  to  mortal  combat.  The  cool, 
ceremonious  nobleman  refuses,  upon  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  to  fight  the  son,  but  avows  willingness  to 
meet  the  father. 

But  the  father  replies — in  the  presence  of  the 
crazed  Fiammina — “My  lord,  my  son  is  carried 
away  by  his  feelings.  For  myself,  I have  no 
wrongs  to  avenge.  There  is  no  party  here,  save 
my  son,  whom  I feel  bound  to  defend.” 

The  ties  are  all  broken ; the  home  once  deserted 
can  be  a home  for  the  deserter  no  more  forever  l 

Is  this  a poup  for  Madame  Uchard  ? People  ask 
it;  people  say  it;  people  deny  it;  people  remem- 
ber it. 

On  the  stage,  Fiammina  gives  way  to  grief.  She 
has  ruined  the  prospects  of  her  boy ; and,  in  an 
access  of  virtuous  indignation,  she  resolves  upon 
quitting  the  stage ; upon  living  a life  of  penance ; 
upon  devoting  herself  to  religious  objects;  upon 
utter  retirement,  where,  perhaps,  her  boy  may 
come  to  cheer  her  solitude. 

The  conventional  mother  will  then  withdraw  her 
opposition  (perhaps?),  and  Henri  and  Laura  be 
happy ; and  the  inexorable  old  gentleman — state- 
ly under  his  steadfastness — enjoy  the  reflection  that 
vice  has  been  its  own  punisher,  and  that  forgive- 
ness belongs  only  to  Heaven. 

What  if  Madame  Uchard  were  to  come  back 
from  Petersburg,  and  to  play  Fiammina,  and  Mon- 


sieur Mario  Uchard  were  to  sit  in  an  orchestra 
staUef 

Real  and  scenic  life  touch  each  other  oftener 
than  we  think ; and  there  is  hardly  a tear  dropped 
even  in  a Paris  theatre  which — if  you  were  to  an- 
alyze it — would  not  show  its  quotum  of  real  woe. 
This  sounds  like  a banality  of  quill  craft ; but  yet 
has  truth  at  its  bottom. 

Hinging  upon  this  topic  of  plays,  we  may  make 
mention  of  the  growing  taste  in  the  metropolis  for 
private  theatricals.  We  hear  of  them  here  and 
there,  along  the  Chauss&e  d’Antin,  and  in  the 
Champs  Elysdes,  which,  in  these  times  of  grand 
rents  and  princely  houses  (a  fever  which  is  by  no 
manner  of  means  limited  to  New  York),  is  becom- 
ing the  court  end  of  the  town.  Emile  de  Girardin, 
enriched  by  his  shrewdness — first,  in  publishing 
and  instituting  a cheap  newspaper  (the  Presse ), 
and  next,  in  successful  speculations — is  one  of  the 
land-owners  and  palace-owners  upon  the  great  cen- 
tral avenue  from  the  palace  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  one  of  the  givers  of  the  theatric  fete*  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Poor  Madame  Girardin, 
who  would  have  ennobled  such  fkes  by  her  pen  and 
presence,  and  whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  play-goers  by  her  Joie  fait  peury  Is  no 
longer  the  mistress  of  the  establishment ; at  least 
it  is  not  the  Madame  Girardin  of  whom  you  know 
who  now  receives  the  guests  at  the  festal  suppers 
of  Emile.  A new  patroness,  a new  wife,  who  shines 
rather  by  her  youth,  and  beauty,  and  wealth,  than 
by  any  quality  spirituelley  now  crowns  the  Girardin 
fetes. 

How  the  world  changes  (another  banality  of 
the  pen) ! When  we  were  in  Paris,  long  ago  (the 
old  Chair  never  confesses  to  its  age),  Emile  Girar- 
din was  almost  an  adventurer ; the  son  of  a father 
who  would  not  acknowledge  him ; the  murderer 
(in  duel)  of  the  beloved  Armand  Carrel ; the  pro- 
jector of  & new  scheme,  in  connection  with  tho 
Paris  Presse , which  was  looked  doubtfully  upon  by 
all ; the  energetic,  closet  worker — thinking,  plot- 
ting, writing,  biding  his  time.  He  has  seen  his 
office  mobbed,  and  has  himself  been  hunted  like  a 
beast.  In  the  days  of  February — memorable  as 
the  last  of  the  Louis  Philippe  dynasty — he  threw 
himself  into  that  bourgeois  current  which  ran  to- 
ward a regency  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  All 
in  vain ; for  the  waves  were  too  high  for  him — the 
waves  which  his  own  fulminations  had  stirred  upon 
the  deeps  of  the  Paris  world.  The  tide  bore  on,  as 
you  know,  to  Provisional  Republic,  and  Emile  ap- 
pears next  as  the  inhabitant  of  a dungeon,  sent 
thither  by  Eugene  Cavaignac,  when  the  Repub- 
lican General  put  the  city  under  martial  law,  in 
the  days  of  June. 

But  Girardin  came  out  thence,  after  far  more 
harmful  grumbles  from  the  prison  than  any  grum- 
blings from  his  desk  of  the  Rue  Montmartre.  As 
a politician  he  scarcely  appears  again,  except  in 
curt,  sharp,  short  periods,  which  make  readers 
start  and  waver,  and  dread  and  wonder.  The  pa- 
per, however,  he  has  established  achieves  a finan- 
cial victory  ; his  pen  and  brain  have  wrought  his 
fortune ; it  is  sold  for  a fabulous  sum — only  when 
tho  Napoleonic  dynasty  has  made  such  law  as 
snatches  all  the  piquancy  from  the  Girardin  para- 
graphs. He  plunges  headlong  into  speculation, 
but  with  eyes  wide  open.  He  is  covertly  favored 
by  the  imperial  advisers ; for  they  count  it  safe  to 
oreate  a new  love  (the  money  love)  in  the  heart  of 
a man  who  has  been  thus  far  so  noisy  and  so  dan- 
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gerouB.  He  succeeds  in  all  bis  projects;  coins 
money  by  the  million;  loses  a witty  and  pretty 
wife;  replaces  her  by  a fond  and  rich  one;  sells 
his  Paris  house  for  a new  fortune ; speculates  in 
realty  with  added  success ; and  the  next  genera- 
tion may  possibly  know  Emile  de  Girardin  best  as 
the  millionaire  of  the  Bourse,  and  the  founder  of  a 
new  race  of  F rench  lairds . 

And  is  he  not  a type  of  the  times  ? Does  he  not 
illustrate  the  tendency  of  intellect  nowadays  to- 
ward the  arena  of  the  Exchange — toward  the  great 
goal  of  Mammon  ? Do  we  love,  or  sigh  after,  or 
long  for  any  thing  more  ? Is  it  a new  worship,  or 
only  old  worship  revived  ? Are  not  Pharisees  as 
old  as  our  Christian  faith,  and  have  we  not  been 
praying  these  many  a year — we  who  pay  tithes  of 
mint,  and  cummin,  and  such  like — for  the  poor 
publicans  who  stand  in  corners,  and  sell  only  small 
drams  for  small  profits  ? 

Will  the  time  ever  come  (supposing  the  Cam- 
ming prophecy  to  fail)  when  poverty  will  have  its 
place  of  honor,  and  men  be  measured  for  what  they 
are,  and  not  for  what  the}’  have  ? The  Parisian 
aspect  of  business  is  not  favorable  to  a just  view 
of  the  subject.  And  we  republican  equalizers — so 
far  as  we  can  examine  ourselves  by  Paris  repre- 
sentatives— are  not  taking  the  initiative  in  a laud- 
ation of  poverty,  or  of  humility,  even. 

Talking  of  Paris  representatives  reminds  us  of 
a mention  we  saw  the  other  day  of  Senator  Sum- 
ner, coupled  with  a mention  of  the  brother  of 44  le 
General  Walker .”  It  is  piquant,  as  showing  the 
handle  by  which  European  letter-writers  take  hold 
upon  other-side  things.  We  translate  literally: 
44  We  have  in  this  moment  at  Paris  one  of  the  abo- 
lition chiefs  of  the  United  States — the  Senator  Sum- 
ner— of  whom  there  is  special  mention  (saving  mis- 
take) in  one  of  the  latter  works  of  Madame  Becker- 
Stowe.  You  remember,  of  course,  the  history  of 
this  Senator,  which  forms  a striking  episode  of  the 
legislative  manners  of  America.  This  is  the  man 
who,  a year  or  two  ago,  talked  with  so  much  en- 
ergy in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
that  his  adversary  (ric),  without  arguments,  de- 
scended from  his  bench,  and  gave  him  a blow  with 
his  cane  upon  the  head.  The  blow  was  so  effect- 
ively given,  that  M.  Sumner  fell  at  once,  and  I am 
able  to  see  still  the  marks  of  it  upon  the^ace  of  the 
honorable  legislator.” 

For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  to  our  inability 
to  see  any  such  marks,  and  are  quite  glad  indeed 
to  find  so  hale  and  hearty,  and  well-looking  a man. 
'Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about  the  taste  of 
the  speech  which  provoked  the  wanton  assault 
upon  Mr.  Sumner,  there  can  hardly  be  but  one 
about  the  fine  physical  status  of  the  traveling  sen- 
ator ; and  knowing  nothing  of  his  antecedents,  we 
should  be  loth  to  approach  him  in  hostile  attitude 
with  gutta  percha  or  other  cane.  But  the  battle  is 
not  always  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift. 

Speaking  of  hostile  attitudes,  we  suspect  Ameri- 
cans arc  not  generally  informed  of  the  Hotspur 
spirit  which  is  fixed  upon  them  by  European  opin- 
ions just  now.  The  presumption  hereabouts  is,  that 
every  man  travels  with  his  revolver,  and  that  the 
Colonel  Colt,  for  his  appliances  in  that  way,  is  re- 
garded as  a sort  of  tutelar}’  saint.  We  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  astonishing  many  people  who  speak 
little  English  and  listen  kindly  to  our  bad  French, 
by  telling  them  that  a man  can  go  safely  out  after 
dark  without  weapon  of  any  kind,  provided  he  does 
not  live  in  New  York.  As  for  your  city,  we  are 


silent  respecting  it.  We  do  not  know  but  we 
blush  when  mention  is  made  of  our  Metropolitan 
Police  system.  We  certainly  exercise  all  our  in- 
genuity and  all  our  French  in  turning  conversation 
to  other  topics.  When  boldly  appealed  to,  we  have 
confessed  to  the  fact  of  having  passed  many — near- 
ly all — of  our  years  in  your  city,  and  have  excited 
exclamations  of  astonishment  in  consequence.  Yet 
we  are  not  over  old.  Gray  hairs,  wrinkles,  there 
may  be.  44  And  do  you  mean  to  return  ?”  say  the 
astonished  ones.  Cela  depend ; not  surely  until 
the  police  is  upon  other  footing ; not  until  we  may 
know  to  whom  we  may  appeal  for  justice,  wheth- 
er to  the  honorable  Commissioners  or  to  the  hon- 
orable Mayor. 

And  yet,  with  all  its  short-comings  and  its  chan- 
ces for  garroters,  we  feel  kindly  toward  the  Repub- 
lican cities  when  we  go  by  our  bayoneted  casernes 
upon  this  side,  and  think  that  it  is  fear  and  not 
love,  subjection  and  not  consort,  that  keeps  up 
the  order  we  see  and  live  under.  Just  now — to- 
day— we  have  come  back  from  a visit  to  the  new 
caserne  by  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  in  process  of 
erection  ; and  so  situated  that  its  five  thousand  sol- 
dier}’ (for  it  will  quarter  so  many)  will  command 
the  whole  stretch  of  two  new  Boulevards. 

Another  thing  noticeable  about  this  new  for- 
tress is  the  fact  that  it  rises,  stone  by  stone,  whol- 
ly through  the  magic  of  steam.  A turn  of  a 
lever,  and  a rock  is  grappled ; another  turn,  and 
it  mounts  ; another,  and  it  sways  to  the  top  of  the 
wall ; another,  and  it  trundles  away  to  its  des- 
tined position.  The  Duke  Constantine  (with  yard- 
stick in  hand)  has  looked  admiringly  upon  all  this, 
and  has  made  such  note  of  it  as  will  very  likely 
by-and-by  be  adding  easy  stones  to  the  fortress  of 
Cronstadt  and  Helsingfors. 

Speaking  of  the  Duke,  have  you  not  observed, 
journal- wise,  how  he  has  made  his  way  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  French  people? — admiring  their  ar- 
senals, toasting  their  army,  ogling  their  pretty 
women  ? And  is  not  our  staid  neighbor  John  Bull 
chafing  somewhat  at  the  sight  of  this  new  coquet- 
ry between  the  bearded  lover  of  the  north  and  la 
belle  France  f Has  not  John  been  playing  the  lover 
to  the  Gallic  nymph  with  such  assiduity  these  four 
years  past,  and  with  so  few  triumphs  to  his  gal- 
lantry, that  he  feels  sourly  now,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, at  the  sudden  conquest  the  young  Duke  is 
making  ? 

Leaving,  now,  the  company  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
we  may  take  our  matter-of-fact  country  readers 
(of  whom  we  are  sure  we  have  a host)  out  to  the 
Fair-grounds  of  Poissy — the  great  butcher  mart  for 
Paris.  We  will  show  them  there  a new  method 
of  testing  prize  cattle,  and  one  which  we  venture 
has  not  yet  been  entered  upon  the  practice  of  our 
Agricultural  Fairs  at  home — we  mean  that  proof 
of  them  which  lies  in  the  eating.  The  six  or  the 
dozen  premium  cattle  are  killed,  cooked,  and  tasted 
by  appointed  judges  ; the  sirloin  is  stewed,  broiled, 
roasted,  and  under  each  aspect  offered  to  the  epi- 
cures. The  tail  is  souped,  baked,  and  tested  in 
its  turn ; the  brain  is  submitted  to  a French  fry, 
and  the  entrecotes  to  a broil  with  onions.  Appe- 
tites are  kept  alive  by  sound  Orleans  wine,  and 
there  is  a strife  to  he  upon  the  sirloin  committees. 
May  we  not  suggest  this,  as  an  added  attraction 
to  those  Agricultural  Fairs  at  home  which  are  now 
compelled  to  bring  Amazons  upon  the  field  to  keep 
up  the  tale  of  their  receipts  ? 

Another  interesting  matter  for  sober  readers  will 
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be  a knowledge  of  the  establishment  of  a u Vulcan- 
ite Court”  by  Mr.  Goodyear  in  the  Sydenham  Pal- 
ace, near  to  London.  We  clip  a description  of  it 
from  the  papers : 

“It  is  placed  in  the  South  Transept  Gallery, 
upon  the  Terrace  side ; and  whoever  is  anxious  to 
obtain  any  just  idea  of  the  rapid  progress  of  inven- 
tion in  that  which  relates  to  India  rubber  or  its  ap- 
pliances, should  witness  what  is  here  exhibited, 
more  particularly  if  the  desire  is  to  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  present  and  future  results  of  the  dis- 
cover}* of  the  vulcanization  of  India  rubber,  and 
the  apparently  endless  uses  to  which  this  material 
is  already  and  may  be  hereafter  applied.  When 
the  V ulcanite  Court  was  yet  unfinished  and  unfur- 
nished, we  alluded  to  the  wide-spread  benefits  it 
was  destined  to  confer  upon  the  public.  Already, 
so  far  as  civilization  extends,  there  is  hardly  a nook 
so  obscure  or  a person  so  humble  as  not  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  benefited  by  it ; and  few  who 
do  not  know  something  of  the  merits  of  one  of  al- 
most the  necessaries  of  life — the  American  India 
rubber  galoche,  one  of  the  first  articles  to  which 
the  discovery  was  applied.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  a vast  number  of  other  articles  of 
vulcanized  and  vulcanite  India  rubber.  It  needs 
but  a glance  for  the  visitor  to  discover  that  a far 
more  extensive  industry  is  now  opened  with  this 
new  material,  vulcanite,  which  has  grown  out  of 
only  another  phase  of  vulcanization.  This  will 
not  appear  so  strange  to  our  readers  who  have  not 
seen  these  displays,  if  they 'consider  that  in  this 
material  there  is  found  a substitute  for  ivory, 
whalebone,  bone,  and  shell — possessing  their  valu- 
able qualities  without  their  defects,  such  as  split- 
ting, altering  by  change  of  temperature,  waste  in 
working,  and  expensivencss  of  carving,  turning, 
etc. ; when  also  they  consider  that  these  articles 
are  worked  without  waste  of  material,  and  mould- 
ed in  a soft  state  with  all  the  facility  of  wax  or 
dough. 

“ It  would  occupy  considerable  space  to  detail 
the  hundreds  of  articles  exhibited,  which,  from  the 
now  well-known  properties  of  this  material,  are 
proved  to  be  unquestionably  superior  to  the  same 
articles  heretofore  made  of  ivory,  buck-horn,  bone, 
etc.  We  therefore  pass  to  a brief  description  of 
the  Court  and  the  main  features  of  the  invention. 

“The  Vulcanite  Court  is  about  sixty  feet  in 
length  by  eighteen  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  built,  for 
the  most  part — more  particularly  such  portions  as 
are  the  most  ornamental  and  striking — of  the  vul- 
canite, the  columns  being  inlaid  in  different  colors 
of  workmanship,  and  the  signs,  lettering,  etc.,  being 
of  the  same  material.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
three  compartments — drawing-room,  bedroom,  and 
dining-room.  These  are  filled  with  exquisite  works 
of  ornament  and  utility.  The  drawing-room  is  ele- 
gantly furnished  with  all  the  articles  usually  found 
in  the  most  fashionable  mansions,  added  to  which 
there  are  numbers  of  others  of  interest,  and  entire- 
ly new.  The  jewelry  and  carving,  and  the  entire 
requirements  of  both  the  gentleman’s  and  lady’s 
toilet,  are  unexceptionable.  The  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  choice  engravings,  worked  upon  vulcan- 
ite parchment ; and  the  paintings  in  oil  on  vulcan- 
ite panels  are  evidently  from  the  hands  of  accom- 
plished masters,  and  are  framed  in  polished  or  gild- 
ed vulcanite  frames.  In  a word,  every  thing  that 
an  accomplished  resident  might  require  is  here 
found  in  its  place ; and  while  the  tout  ensemble  is 
made  simply  to  represent  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 


ments, the  reflective  mind  can  not  but  view  it  as 
an  unique  cabinet,  in  which  are  tastefully  arranged 
the  proofs  of  that  unerring  sequence  of  Providence 
which  finds  a substitute  at  the  exact  period  of  the 
decline  or  extinction  of  that  which  it  is  intended 
to  supersede.  Thus,  at  a period  when  the  scarci- 
ty of  whales  is  an  accepted  fact,  we  have  here  an 
artificial  whalebone,  now  used  almost  throughout 
America,  and  greatly  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
With  the  dearth  of  elephants  and  the  greater  de- 
mand for  ivory,  a fitting  and  unimpeachable  sub- 
stitute is  provided  by  vulcanite,  and  so  throughout 
a length  and  breadth  of  usefulness  of  encyclopeedi- 
an  variety.” 

The  pride  with  which  this  great  invention  may 
be  regarded  by  Americans  is  somewhat  modified 
by  the  fact,  that  the  art  which  has  fashioned  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  products  is  wholly  foreign. 
American  ingenuity  has  wrought  out  the  great 
secret  of  the  vulcanite  and  adapted  it  to  mechan- 
ical uses ; but  the  men  who  arc  taught  in  foreign 
schools  of  design  have  been  needed  to  cany*  the 
invention  almost  into  the  province  of  art. 

(fiiitnr’B  Dram. 

HARPER’S  FERRY  is  known  the  land  over  for 
the  picturesque  and  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
region,  as  well  as  for  the  extensive  Armory  of  the 
United  States  Government  there  located.  A few 
weeks  ago,  as  the  railway  train  stopped  at  this  ro- 
mantic place,  for  the  passengers  to  take  refresh- 
ments, a traveling  7/inglishman  stepped  out  of  the 
cars  upon  the  platform,  and  looking  around  him, 
inquired  of  a boy, 

“What  is  the  name  of  this  place,  my  little 
man  ?” 

“ Harper’s  Ferry,”  said  the  boy. 

“Oh!  ah!  thank  you.  ’Arper’s  Ferry,  is  it? 
And,  pray,  is  ’ Arper's  Magazine  at  this  ferry,  too?” 

The  boy  was  stumped  for  a moment,  but  Young 
America  soon  recovered  himself,  and  replied, 

“You  mean  the  powder  magazine , Sir.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  responded  Bull. 

“Yes,  Sir,  that’s  here,  down  there  below  the 
Armory;  and  if  you  go  to  look  at  it,  ’ Arper's 
Weakly  will  be  there  too !” 

The  Englishman  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail  of  the  matter,  but  walked  in  to  his  dinner,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  “ ’Arper’s  Ferry,  ’Arper’s  Mag- 
azine, ’Arper’s  Weekly ! What  a musical  people 
these  Yankees  must  be,  so  many  Mrpers  all  in  one 
place !” 

Mr.  Steele  was  putting  up  a splendid  suit  of 
apartments.  One  of  the  largest  of  them  was  to  be 
devoted  to  public  lectures,  and  he  was  very  solic- 
itous that  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  favor- 
able for  the  transmission  of  sound.  He  was  very 
slack  in  paying  his  workmen ; and  one  day,  when 
he  was  quite  behindhand  in  this  matter,  ho  came 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  them,  to  see  what  pro- 
gress they  were  making.  They  were  at  work  on 
the  lecture-room,  and  he  told  the  boss  carpenter  to 
stand  on  the  rostrum  and  make  a speech,  so  that 
he  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  sound  in  the  house. 
The  carpenter  took  the  stand,  but  commenced 
scratching  his  head  instead  of  speaking,  and  was 
obliged  to  say  that  he  was  a better  hand  at  clench- 
ing nails  than  arguments,  and  could  make  a house 
sooner  than  a speech. 

“Never  mind,”  said  the  owner,  “never  mind 
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that;  say  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  your 
head.” 

44  Well  then,  your  Honor,  if  I must,  I must ; so 
here  goes  r We  have  been  working  here  for  six 
months  past,  and  have  not  received  one  dollar  of 
our  pay,  and  we  would  just  like  to  know  how  soon 
you  intend  to  do  the  fair  thing  ?” 

“ Very  well  done,”  said  Mr.  Steele ; 44  you  speak 
very  well.  I can  hear  distinctly,  but  I must  con- 
fess I don’t  like  the  subject  1” 

This  reminds  us  of  a very  good  thing  that  was 
said  and  done  last  winter  at  a capital  dinner-party 
—capital  party  and  capital  dinner.  It  was  given 
by  Mr.  Stoneham,  in  Fourteenth  Street,  to  a select 
circle  of  friends,  including  some  of  the  pleasantest 
characters  of  the  town.  All  went  merrily  as  a 
dozen  marriage  belles,  and  when  the  health  of  Mr. 
Stoneham  was  given,  and  a speech  invoked,  he 
said — what  was,  indeed,  very  true — that  he  nevef 
made  a speech  in  his  life,  and  it  was  too  late  for 
him  now  to  begin.  But  he  would  call  upon  his 
friend,  Mr.  Wagjaw,  who  was  sitting  on  his  right, 
to  express  his  feelings,  instead  of  attempting  to  do 
it  himself. 

Mr.  Wagjaw  rose,  and  regretted  that  some  one 
else  had  not  been  called  on  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Stoneham’s  sentiments;  but  having  been  com- 
manded to  speak  in  behalf  of  their  noble  host,  he 
would  thank  the  gentlemen  for  the  honor  of  their 
company  around  his  social  board ; the  pleasure  he 
had  enjoyed  in  their  flow  of  soul ; and  he  would 
beg  that  they  would  give  him  the  additional  hap- 
piness of  dining  with  him  again  a week  from  this  dag. 

A sudden  start  of  Mr.  Stoneham  told  the  com- 
pany how  unexpected  was  this  climax  to  the  speech 
of  his  mouth-piece ; but  the  unbounded  applause 
with  which  it  was  received,  and  the  richness  of  its 
humor,  silenced  all  objections,  and  ho  made  the 
best  of  it  by  repeating  his  banquet  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday.  It  was  another  good  season. 

Phonography,  or  funnygraphy,  as  it  is  called, 
is  certainly  making  progress.  A Western  corre- 
spondent sends  us  the  original  copy  of  the  follow- 
ing notice,  written  and  posted  in  the  village  whence 
he  writes,  and  by  the  learned  teacher  whose  name 
is  hereunto  appended : 

44  Notice  will  here  be  given  that  those  wishing  to  stud- 
dy  Phonography  or  the  Ponetlc  short  hand  ean  have 
lessons  in  this  useful  art  of  learning  to  rite  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  any  yet  thoaght  of  you  can  tell  better  when  you 
come  to  see  some  of  it  and  see  whairin  it  is  better,  all  of 
those  wishing  to  studdy  this  useful  studdy  are  requested 
to  call  to  Mr.  Milners  Saturday  earning  March  the  28 
1867  between  the  ours  of  7 and  8 C B Casmjln" 


A pew  days  ago  the  doctor  at  the  Demilt  Dis- 
pensary was  greatly  amused  with  a limping  Irish- 
man, who  had  been  there  a short  time  before  with 
a sprained  ankle.  Dr.  B wrote  out  a prescrip- 

tion for  a liniment,  and  told  Paddy  to  rub  it  on  his 
ankle  every  night,  and  come  back  at  the  end  of 
a week  and  report.  Paddy  now  presented  a pa- 
per, sadly  soiled  and  worn,  which  proved  to  be  the 
original  prescription  as  written  by  the  doctor. 

4 ( Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  with  this, 
Pat?” 

“ Sure,  yer  honor,  I’ve  did  as  ye  tould  me.  I’ve 
rubbed  me  ankle  with  it  every  night,  and  it’s  cured 
intirely,  God  bliss  yer  honor!” 

And  so  the  poor  fellow  had  got  well  without  the 


liniment;  and  many  another  patient  would  find 
that  rubbing  the  prescription  in  is  quite  as  effectu- 
al as  the  medicine. 


The  Hutchinson  boys  were  very  popular  some 
years  ago,  until  Jndson  set  up  for  a wit,  and  proved 
to  be  too  much  of  a fool.  His  wretched  attempts 
at  fun  made  him  a laughing-stock  when  he,  poor 
fellow,  thoaght  they  were  laughing  at  his  poor 
jokes.  The  Buckley  minstrels,  in  their  negro 
caricatures,  take  off  the  Hutchinsons;  and  the 
other  night  one  big  black  fellow  steps  out  on  the 
stage,  d la  Judson , and,  imitating  him  to  the  life- 
voice,  manner,  shirt-collar,  and  all — be  said : 44  If 
— any— of  the  ladies — wish — to — to — to— kiss  the 
performers,  they  will  have  an— opportunity  at  the 
close  of  the  entertainment.”  It  would  have  taken 
the  conceit  out  of  Jud  to  have  seen  himself  in  this 
imitation  nigger. 


44  What  a lovely  woman !”  was  the  exclamation 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  upon  passing  a first-class 
beauty,  when  pacing  up  and  down  Westminster 
Hall,  with  his  friend  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  their  respective  courts. 

44  What  an  excellent  judge!”  said  the  lady,  when 
her  sensitive  ear  caught  the  flattering  decree  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 


Not  long  since,  a certain  noble  peer  in  York- 
shire, who  is  fond  of  boasting  of  his  Norman  de- 
scent, thus  addressed  one  of  his  tenants,  who,  he 
thought,  was  not  speaking  to  him  with  proper  re- 
spect: 

4 4 Do  you  not  know  that  my  ancestors  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror?” 

44  And,  mayhap,”  retorted  the  sturdy  Saxon,  no- 
thing daunted,  44  they  found  mine  here  when  they 
corned.” 

The  noble  lord  felt  that  he  had  the  worst  of  it 

Great  effects  from  little  causes  flow,  as  tall  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow ; bat  we  have  rarely  heard 
of  a more  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  fact  than 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  an  English 
gentleman.  It  is  stated  of  him  that,  waking  up  in 
the  night,  he  recollected  that  he  had  left  the  key 
of  his  wine  cellar  on  the  parlor  table,  and  fearing 
that  his  servants  would  improve  the  inadvertence, 
and  drink  some  of  his  wine,  he  got  up  and  went 
down  stairs  after  it.  He  was  in  a profuse  perspira- 
tion, which  was  suddenly  checked  as  he  rose  and 
stepped  into  the  colder  halls.  The  check  of  per- 
spiration threw  liim  into  a fit  of  sickness,  which 
terminated  fatally  in  a few  days.  His  illness  was 
so  brief  and  severe  that  he  could  make  no  will,  and 
his  immense  property  of  six  millions  of  dollars  was 
divided  among  five  or  six  day-laborers,  who  were 
his  nearest  relatives. 

It  has  cost  many  a man  many  a hard  sweat  to 
get  that  amount  of  money,  bat  few  have  .lost  so 
mnch  by  getting  out  of  a sweat. 

The  man  who  wrestled  with  adversity  wore  out 
his  silk  stockings,  and  got  worsted. 


14  On  the  canal  a few  miles  from  our  village,” 
says  a contributor  to  the  Drawer,  44 a party  of  la- 
borers were  at  work,  all  green  from  the  greenest 
isle  of  the  Bea.  The  overseer  was  a rascally  Yan- 
kee, who  one  day  found  a snapping-turtle ; and, 
knowing  that  the  raw  Irishmen  had  never  seen 
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such  s beast  before,  he  took  it  by  the  tail,  placed 
it  on  the  smooth-graded  bank,  and  put  upon  its 
back  a bit  of  turf  that  covered  it  entirely.  As  it 
slowly  marched  off  with  its  burden,  he  called  the 
attention  of  one  of  the  men  to  the  singular  fact 
that  the  sod  was  traveling. 

44  With  a cry  to  startle  the  Seven  Sleepers,  he 
called  the  4 byes’  to  witness  the  wonderful  spec- 
tacle. 4 Holy  mother  of  Moses!’  said  he;  4 did 
ever  ye  see  the  likes  o’  that  ? Here’s  a bit  o'  bog 
trottin’  off  for  all  the  world  like  meself  after  takin’ 
me  third  pint!’ 

44  In  a moment  all  hands  had  dropped  shovel  and 
pick,  and  stood  in  noisy  wonder  around  the  moving 
turf.  At  length  Mike  White,  a bolder  boy  than 
die  rest,  stooped  slowly,  and  peeping  under,  began 
to  feel  if  the  thing  had  any  legs,  or  what  in  crea- 
tion made  it  go. 

44 Snap!  and  in  an  instant  Mike’s  thumb  was 
seized,  and  the  poor  fellow  howled  with  pain.  The 
creature  clung  fast,  and  Mike  brought  him  up,  his 
legs  all  spread  abroad,  and  roared  out : 

44  4 Let  go  o*  that,  ye  bloody  spalpeen ! or  I’ll 
knock  yez  out  o’  that  little  box  ye’re  sittin'  in ! 
Let  go !’ 

44  But  the  more  Mike  swore  the  more  the  beast 
held  on ; and  not  till  the  overseer  4 axed*  him  would 
he  quit  the  Paddy's  thumb.” 

Ben  Brown  opened  a store  In  Swoptown,  and, 
in  order  to  hook  every  body  in  to  trade,  he  offered 
to  treat  every  one  that  bought  any  thing  at  his 
store.  Money  being  pretty  scarce,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  barter  going  on  in  those  days.  So 
Sam  Jones  called  into  the  grocery  and  dry-goods 
store  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  asked  fora  darning-needle, 
offering  in  exchange  an  egg.  After  receiving  the 
needle,  Jones  said : 

44  Come,  Sir,  ain’t  you  going  to  treat?” 

44  What ! on  that  trade  ?” 

44  Certainly— a trade’s  a trade,  let  it  be  big  or 
little.” 

44  Well,  what  will  you  take  ?” 

44  A glass  of  wine,”  said  Jones. 

The  wine  was  poured  out,  when  the  sponge  said, 
“Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  you  to 
put  an  egg  into  this  wine  ? I am  very  fond  of 
wine  and  egg.” 

Appalled  by  the  man's  meanness,  the  store- 
keeper took  the  identical  egg  which  he  had  re- 
ceived for  the  darning-needle,  and  handed  it  to  his 
customer,  who,  on  breaking  it  into  his  wine-glass, 
discovered  that  it  contained  a double  yolk. 

44  Look  here,”  said  the  sponge, 44  don’t  you  think 
you  ought  to  give  me  another  darning-needle? 
This,  you  see,  is  a double  yolk  I” 


Judge  Norton,  of  Grundy  County,  Illinois,  is 
remarkable  for  his  dignity,  urbanity,  and  love  of 
humor,  the  latter  of  which  three  qualities  he  dis- 
penses freely  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  first. 

44  In  the  midst  of  Court  the  other  day,”  writes  a 
Western  friend,  44  the  proceedings  were  interrupted 
by  the  howling  of  a dog  that  had  been  trodden  on 
by  some  one  of  the  crowd  in  attendance.  The 
Jndge  drew  himself  up  with  great  dignity,  and,  in 
a fkll,  distinct  voiee,  said : 

44  4 Mr.  Sheriff,  we  will  excuse  the  further  at- 
tendance of  that  dog  upon  this  Court !’  ” 

There  never  was  a greater  villain  than  Aaron 
Burr— never  I What  is  written  of  him— what  has 


become  history  and  world  talk — is  nothing  to  the 
unwritten,  untold  deeds  of  darkness  that  he  was 
ever  perpetrating.  HU  whole  life  was  intrigue. 
Woman  was  his  spoil.  He  lived  before  the  world 
as  an  aspirant  for  power : in  social  life  he  lived  to 
triumph  over  the  weakness  of  the  sex.  His  treach- 
ery, his  infamous  exposure  of  confidential  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  his 
utter  heartlessness,  are  now  well  known ; but  the 
chapters  of  his  love  affairs,  if  published,  will  make 
the  most  extraordinary  revelations  that  have  ever 
yet  appeared  in  connection  with  the  name  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

The  late  honest,  but  poor  Matthew  L.  Davis,  his 
executor,  received  from  him,  while  living,  trunks 
fall  of  feminine  correspondence,  by  which  Burr 
sought  to  make  Davis’s  fortune,  but  which  were 
generously  returned,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  the 
grateful  recipients. 

Lobbying — now  an  anomaly — was  then  in  full 
force.  Several  important  bills  had  passed  the  New 
York  Legislature,  and  some  were  so  uncharitable 
as  to  intimate  that  improper  influences  had  been 
resorted  to.  Davis  was  accused  of  being  engaged 
in  bringing  about  a successful  result. 

A lady  of  rank  and  fashion  condescended — and 
ladies  rarely  condescend  to  mingle  in  any  thing 
out  of  their  appropriate  sphere,  the  limits  of  the 
domestic  circle — to  say  hard  things  of  Davis ; she 
went  so  far  as  to  intimate  she  could  calmly  look 
on  and  see  him  hung.  Davis  went  to  her  door, 
rang  the  bell,  sent  up  his  name,  and  was  prompt- 
ly answered  she  was  not,  and  never  would  be  at 
home  to  Mr.  Davis. 

44  Pray  ask  her  if  she  has  heard  from  her  hus- 
band at  Niagara  ?” 

He  was  forthwith  invited  up  stairs.  The  lady 
entered  in  trepidation  and  alarm. 

“Has  any  calamity  happened  to  my  beloved 
husband?”  said  she. 

44  This  will  explain  all,”  said  Davis,  handing 
her  a letter  in  her  own  chirography,  addressed  to 
Colonel  Aaron  Burr. 

44  Good  Heavens,  Sir !”  said  she ; 41  for  what  pur- 
pose is  this  letter  destined  to  remain  in  your  pos- 
session?” 

44  Madam,  to  be  disposed  of  by  you,  at  your  own 
discretion,”  was  the  reply. 

44  My  kind  friend,”  exclaimed  she,  44  how  can  I 
ever  repay  such  an  act  of  unparalleled  magnanim- 
ity ? I,  who  have  spoken  so  unkindly,  so  unjust- 
ly, of  so  noble  a friend !” 

44  Ever  afterward,”  said  Davis,  44  she  almost 
broke  her  neck  in  extending  her  head  out  of  the 
carriage  window  to  greet  me  as  she  passed.” 


THE  WEDDING-DAY. 

I oaw  not  sleep,  I tremble  so, 

And  such  a tumult  fills  my  brain  $ 

It  must  be  joy  I feel,  I know. 

But  oh,  how  near  it  seems  to  pain  t 
The  wind  moans  through  the  old  pear-tree ; 

The  morn  is  cold,  and  damp,  and  gray; 
Who  would  have  thought  the  world  would  be 
Bo  sad  upon  my  wedding-day? 

No  less  I love  thee,  Charlie  Ray, 

God  knows  my  heart  is  full  of  thee— 

So  frill,  that  if  I kneel  to  pray, 

Thlno  image  only  can  I see. 

And  I would  not  exchange  this  mom- 
Ita  cold,  its  mist,  its  hoary  rime — 

For  all  the  splendors  that  adorn 
The  young  day  in  some  fairer  dime. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Hark,  hark,  he  comes!  Be  still  my  heart — 

Be  still ! Be  proud  1 Be  blest!  Begay! 

What  need  hast  thou  to  ache  and  start 
When  Charlie  comes — my  Charlie  Ray? 

He  comes — lie  comes ! and  I must  be 
All  smiles,  and  wipe  these  tears  away; 

It  would  be  wrong  to  let  him  see 
IVe  wept  upon  my  wedding-day. 

As  a specimen  of  original  composition,  we  do 
not  remember  having  met  with  any  thing  to  ex- 
ceed the  letter  written  by  an  Irish  laborer,  who 
had  received  some  education  and  many  favors  at 
the  hands  of  his  employer,  to  whom  he  had  been 
consigned.  After  he  had  obtained  a situation 
through  the  influence  of  this  benevolent  gentle- 
man, he  gratefully  acknowledged  the  kindness  in 
these  words  and  lines: 

“ Dkab  Sib,— I send  these  few  lines  as  my  apology  for 
my  dilatory  and  inadvertent  respect  (appe&ringly)  con- 
ferred on  you  by  not  going  to  see  you  or  exchanging  a 
filial  sheet  Also  by  attention  to  our  Business,  it  ap- 
pears industrious  to  our  employer.  But  I hope  you  will 
receive  this  with  Equal  Benignity  o&  if  from  the  classic 
pen  of  an  opulent  friend  and  through  the  same  motives 
as  I send  it  The  only  condign  compensation  I can  ren- 
der you  for  your  unmerited  Benevolence  toward  me  and 
to  entreat  you  for  your  admonition  for  the  best  Mode  of 
my  procedure,  and  that  you  will  take  a fraternal  interest 
in  a correspondence  with  me  in  the  stages  of  life  and  at 
this  period  when  juvenile  faculties  feel  exigencies  for  a 
Sapient  friend  of  maturer  years  that  has  experienced  the 
divers  characters  of  society,  both  domestic  and  alien, 
since  there  is  snares  awaits  us  through  all  the  paths  of 
life.  Sincerely  yours.” 


Small’s  warehouse  is  well  known  in  Baltimore ; 
bnt  a Dutchman,  with  his  cart,  went  hunting  all 
over  town  asking  for  “ von  leetd  varchuss  and 
it  was  not  till  he  produced  his  ticket  of  direction, 
that  he  learned  the  difference  between  small  and 
little,  in  this  worst  of  all  languages  for  a foreigner 
to  get  the  hang  of. 

“ I can  not  resist,”  says  a friend  over  the  wa- 
ter, “the  pleasure  of  sending  to  the  Drawer  the 
neatest  classical  pun  I ever  met  with ; and  I know 
that  you  have  many  readers  to  appreciate  and  en- 
joy  it. 

“Moore,  in  his  Diary  edited  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, says : 

“ ‘ A very  agreeable  day.  Some  good  Latin  po- 
ems of  Jekyl’s.  Upon  hearing  that  Logier  taught 
thorough-base  in  three  lessons,  he  said  it  contra- 
dicted the  saying  of  Horace : 

“ ‘ Nemo  fuit  repent©  turpissimus.  In  English, 
No  one  becomes  suddenly  thoroughly  base.'  ” 


The  late  Dr.  Knox,  of  Larbert,  while  entertain- 
ing one  day  a few  of  his  clerical  friends  to  dinner, 
happened  rather  unceremoniously  to  help  himself 
to  some  vegetables  upon  the  table  by  using  his 
fingers,  and  was  told  by  one  of  his  brethren  that 
he  reminded  him  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  when  the 
Doctor  immediately  replied,  “Oh  yes;  that  was 
when  he  was  eating  with  the  beasts.** 


A Southwestern  gentleman  sends  ns  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  fact ; and  it  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  present  times,  when  many  preachers  of  the 
gospel  (?)  think  of  Paul  as  Mr.  Winston  did  : 

“ George  Winston  was  a devoted  Baptist  man 
in  Mississippi,  and  an  equally  ardent  Democrat. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  which  had  the  warmest  place 
in  his  affections — his  wife,  his  church,  or  his  polit- 


ical party.  On  one  occasion  he  had  several  friends 
spending  the  evening  with  him ; and,  before  they 
retired,  he  took  down  the  family  Bible  to  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture  and  have  a word  of  prayer. 
It  so  happened  that  he  opened  the  sacred  book  at 
the  Epistle  to  Titus,  where  the  Apostle  says,  4 Put 
them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every 
good  work.’  As  it  was  a habit  with  him  to  com- 
ment upon  the  text  as  he  went  along,  when  he 
came  to  this  passage  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  and 
with  a gravity  suited  to  the  time  and  place,  he  re- 
marked : 

“ 4 There , my  friends,  is  where  I differ  from 
Brother  Paul.  Mr.  Jefferson  tells  ns  that  the  true 
doctrine  is  just  the  reverse  of  this ; that  is,  men  in 
office  should  always  be  obedient  to  the  people ; and 
I agree  with  the  great  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  Apostle  was  no  doubt  a 
great  preacher  and  a good  Christian,  but  it  U 
clear  enough  he  was  no  Democrat.’  ’’ 


The  profound  theological  wisdom  of  some  of  our 
Scriptural  expositors  is  very  amusing,  or  would 
be,  if  the  subject  were  not  too  serious  for  amuse- 
ment. 44  A short  time  since,*’ so  writes  an  Illi- 
nois friend,  44  in  the  Universalist  Sabbath-school 
in  Oquawka,  in  the  Iloosier  State,  the  question 
was  asked,  what  the  Saviour  meant  when  he  said, 
‘Put  not  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment.’  It 
passed  all  around  the  school,  and  no  one  was  pre- 
pared to  answer,  when  the  Superintendent  was 
called  on  to  explain  it  himself.  With  a counte- 
nance indicating  deep  reflection,  and  a very  orac- 
ular voice,  he  remarked:  4 It  is  very  evident  to 
my  mind  that  our  Lord  meant  to  teach  this  great 
truth,  viz.,  a hole  will  last  longer  than  a patch  P ” 

The  fashionable  circles  of  Chicago — for,  strange 
to  say,  the  Western  cities,  not  yet  out  of  the  stumps 
and  hardly  out  of  the  woods,  are  infested  with 
fashionable  circles — were  thrown  into  excitement 
by  the  arrival  among  them  of  a French  count,  pol- 
ished and  fascinating  in  his  manners,  and  imme- 
diately a lion  among  the  young  ladies  and  their 
ambitious  mammas.  For  a month  he  was  the  hon- 
ored and  admired  of  the  beau  monde ; and  many  a 
fair  maiden  had  tried  her  own  Christian  name  with 
Countess  before  it,  to  hear  how  lovingly  it  would 
sound.  All  at  once  the  same  fashionable  world 
was  horrified  to  behold  a barber’s  pole  before  a 
door,  over  which  was  a sign  with  the  dashing 
count’s  name  upon  it  in  glittering  gilt.  What 
could  it  mean  ? They  called  upon  him  to  demand 
an  explanation]  He  had  deceived  them!  They 
thought  he  was  a gentleman ! Was  he  indeed  a 
barber  ? 

The  illustrious  foreigner  received  his  indignant 
friends  with  great  politeness,  and  went  on  strop- 
ping a razor,  while  he  replied : 

44  True,  very  true  vat  you  say ; bnt  I poor  man, 
I am.  I make  must  a leeving ; I must  share  de 
peeple /” 

The  Count  is  not  the  only  man  who  thinks  shav- 
ing the  people  the  only  way  to  make  a leering. 

To  hear  Gough  tell  the  “drugger”  story  is 
worth  a quarter  any  time.  The  story  is  a capital 
one,  bnt  it  takes  the  man  to  tell  it.  This  he  does 
in  some  such  words  as  these : 

“A  long,  lean,  gaunt  Yankee  entered  a drug- 
store and  asked : 
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“ * Be  you  the  drugger  ?’ 

“ 4 Well,  I s’pose  so ; I sell  drugs.’ 

44  4 Wall,  hev  you  got  any  of  this  here  scentin' 
stuff  as  the  gals  put  on  their  handke’chers?’ 

44  4 Oh,  yes.’ 

44  4 Wall,  our  Sal’s  gine  to  be  married,  and  she 
gin  me  ninepence  and  told  me  to  invest  the  hull 
’mount  in  scentin’  stuff,  so’s  to  make  her  sweet, 
if  I could  find  some  to  suit ; so,  if  you’ve  a mind, 
I’ll  jest  smell  round.’ 

44  The  Yankee  smelled  round  without  being  suit- 
ed until  the  4 drugger’  got  tired  of  him ; and,  tak- 
ing down  a bottle  of  hartshorn,  said : 

44  4 I’ve  got  a scentin’  stuff  that  will  suit  you. 
A single  drop  on  a hand kerc her  will  stay  for  weeks, 
and  you  can’t  wash  it  out ; but,  to  get  the  strength 
of  it,  you  must  take  a good  big  smell.’ 

44  4 Is  that  so,  Mister?  Wall,  just  hold  on  a 
minute  till  I get  my  breath;  and  when  I say 
Neow,  you  put  it  under  my  smeller.’ 

44The  hartshorn  of  course  knocked  the  Yankee 
down,  as  liquor  has  done  many  a man.  Do  you 
suppose  he  got  up  and  smelt  again,  as  the  drunk- 
ard does  ? Not  he ; but,  rolling  up  his  sleeves  and 
doubling  up  his  fists,  he  said : 

44  4 You  made  me  smell  that  taraal  everlastin’ 
stuff,  Mister,  and  now  I’ll  make  yon  smell  fire 
and  brimstone.’” 


Governor  Clark,  who  was  relieved  of  the 
cares  of  State  by  the  advent  of  a King  last  win- 
ter, has  been  ticketed  for  immortality  as  the  par- 
doning Governor.  If  he  is  forgiven  as  he  forgave 
others,  it  will  go  well  with  him  here  and  hereaft- 
er. Some  people  are  so  uncharitable  as  to  think 
that  some  of  these  good  deeds  of  his  ought  to  be 
repented  of.  But  Governor  Clark  was  fond  of 
quoting  a text  of  Scripture  which  reads  like  this : 
4 ‘Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.”  He  had  an  ejre  to  the  promise  when  he 
opened  the  prison-doors. 

One  time  he  made  a visit  to  the  Clinton  County 
prison,  and  while  there  inquired  after  a prisoner 
whom  he  had  resolved  to  pardon,  as  he  was  satis- 
fied that  he  had  been  wrongfully  convicted.  The 
warden  pointed  him  to  the  man,  who  was  digging 
potatoes  in  the  open  field.  The  Governor  walked 
up  to  the  man,  and  after  a few  words  with  him  in- 
formed the  fellow  that  he  had  concluded  to  pardon 
him. 

The  prisoner,  leaning  on  his  hoe-handle,  looked 
at  the  Governor  a minute  in  silence,  and  then 
said: 

44  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Gov’nor,  for  the 
pardon ; bnt  if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  I’d  like  to 
stay  here  a couple  of  weeks  or  so,  till  I git  in  these 
potatoes.  I’ve  tuk  care  of  ’em  so  far,  and  I’d  like 
to  see  ’em  all  through.  Now,  Gov’nor,  ain’t  them 
nice  potatoes?”  handing  some  to  his  Excellency, 
who  was  not  a little  astonished  to  find  the  man  so 
fond  of  his  potato  patch  that  he  preferred  to  stay 
in  prison  for  the  sake  of  seeing  it  done  up  right. 


General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  G.C.B., 
Governor  of  Scinde,  was  a man,  a true  man,  as 
well  as  a conquering  hero.  He  had  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  nerve.  Before  he  went  to  India  his 
wife  had  a dream — a bright  being  came  to  her  by 
night,  and  told  her  that  Sir  Charles  would  be  rich 
and  powerful,  and  have  a great  name  in  India ! It 
was  all  so.  And  when  he  had  gained  and  grasped 
them  all,  he  writes  thus  in  his  journal ; 


44  Nineteen  long  letters  from  Lord  Ellen  borough ! 
He  has  made  me  Governor  of  Scinde,  with  addi- 
tional pay ; and  he  has  ordered  the  captured  guns 
to  be  cast  into  a triumphal  column,  with  our 
names.  I wish  he  would  let  me  go  back  to  my 
wife  and  girls ; it  would  be  more  to  me  than  pay, 
and  glory,  and  honors.  Eight  months  now  away 
from  them,  and  my  wife’s  strange  dream  realized. 
This  is  glory,  is  it?  Yes!  Nine  princes  have 
surrendered  their  swords  to  me  on  fields  of  battle, 
and  their  kingdoms  have  been  conquered  by  me 
and  attached  to  my  own  country.  I have  received 
the  government  of  the  conquered  province,  and  all 
honors  are  paid  to  me  while  living  in  mine  enemy’s 
capital.  Well,  all  the  glory  that  can  be  desired  is 
mine,  and  I care  so  little  for  it  that,  the  moment  I 
can,  all  shall  be  resigned  to  live  quietly  with  my 
wife  and  girls ; no  honor  or  riches  repays  me  for 
absence  from  them.  Otherwise,  this  sort  of  life  is 
agreeable,  as  it  may  enable  me  to  do  good  to  these 
poor  people.  Oh ! if  I can  do  one  good  thing  to 
serve  them  where  so  much  blood  has  been  shed  in 
accursed  war,  I shall  be  happy.  May  I never  see 
another  shot  fired!  horrid,  horrid  war!  Yet  how 
it  wins  upon  and  hardens  one  when  in  command ! 
No  young  man  can  resist  the  temptation — I defy 
him ; but  thirty  and  sixty  are  different.” 


Evert  one  remembers  the  story  of  the  contest 
between  two  painters — one  of  them  painted  a bask- 
et of  cherries  so  naturally  that  the  birds  flew  down 
to  eat  them.  A curtain  was  before  the  picture  of 
the  other,  and  the  rival,  elated  with  his  own  suo- 
cess,  stepped  up  and  attempted  to  removo  it.  It 
was  a painted  curtain ! The  one  had  deceived  the 
birds,  the  other  had  deceived  the  painter.  My  City 
Friend,  a cute  little  paper,  tells  this  very  good  one 
of  the  painters : 

“Beauvallet  is  a comedian.  Beauvallet  is  an 
amateur  painter.  He  paints  between  acts  we  may 
say,  and  landscapes  from  preference.  His  genius 
runs  in  that  line,  and  he  is  not  without  a certain 
originality.  His  figures  are  like  willows  by  tho 
roadside ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  trees  look 
as  if  they  wore  wigs. 

44  Another  amateur  has  a mania  for  re-touching. 
On  a visit  to  a lady  friend  he  saw  a small  land- 
scape in  a corner  of  the  saloon. 

“‘That’s  not  bad.’ 

44  ‘That  is  by  Beauvallet,*  said  the  lady. 

44  4 It  is  a little  too  naked,’  said  the  visitor; 
‘there  should  be  a monk,  a horseman,  or  some- 
thing, as  we  say,  to  44 enliven  the  landscape;”  two 
strokes  of  the  brush  are  enough — I will  attend  to 
it.’  And  he  carries  off  the  picture. 

44  Two  days  after,  corrected  and  enlivened,  it  is 
returned.  Beauvallet  paid  a visit  in  his  turn. 
His  eye  detected  the  change  in  his  work. 

44  4 What’s  that  ?’  approaching  for  a nearer  view. 

“ 4 That  is  a horseman.  You  forgot  to  put  one 
on  the  road,  and  your  friend  B.  thought  it  an  im- 
provement to  insert  one.’ 

44  4 How  ? on  the  road  f That’s  not  a road ; its 
a river  P” 

Ever-ready  Pat  sometimes  says  the  neatest 
thing  in  the  world,  if  he  does  make  a bull  oftener 
than  anything  better.  “Some  years  ago,”  says 
a friend  of  ours,  44 1 was  passing  through  Pennsyl- 
vania in  a stage,  and  we  stopped  at  a country  tav- 
ern for  breakfast.  Among  the  passengers  was  a 
pleasant  Irishman,  whose  good  humor  had  enter- 
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tained  ns  through  many  a weary  mile  and  hour. 
At  breakfast  a very  pretty  maid,  who  was  waiting 
on  table,  said  to  him, 

44  4 Will  you  have  some  sugar  in  your  tea,  Sir?’ 

14  4 Sugar  in  my  tay,  Miss  ? No,  I thank  you ; 
you  have  looked  into  it,  and  it’s  quite  swate 
enough  !* ” 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  hesitating  wheth- 
er he  should  take  a prescription  recommended  by 
the  Duchess. 

44 1 will  be  hanged,”  said  her  Grace,  44  if  it  does 
not  cure  you.” 

Dr.  Garth,  who  was  present,  and  to  whom  the 
vixen  character  of  the  lady  was  well  known,  in- 
stantly exclaimed : 

44  Take  it,  then,  your  Grace,  by  all  means  s it  is 
sure  to  do  good,  one  way  or  the  other .” 

It  was  the  habit  of  Lord  Eldon,  when  Attorney- 
General,  to  close  his  speeches  with  some  remarks 
justifying  his  own  character.  At  the  trial  of 
Horne  Tooke,  speaking  of  his  own  reputation,  he 
said,  44  It  is  the  little  inheritance  I have  to  leave 
my  children,  and,  by  God’s  help,  I will  leave  it 
unimpaired.”  Here  he  shed  tears,  and,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  those  present,  Mitford,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  began  to  weep. 

44  Just  look  at  Mitford,”  said  a by-stander  to 
Home  Tooke.  44  What  on  earth  is  he  crying 
for?” 

Tooke  replied:  44He  is  crying  to  think  what  a 
little  inheritance  Eldon’s  children  are  likely  to 
get!” 


Whence  it  came  into  the  Drawer  we  can  not 
say,  or  we  would ; but  mightily  amused  the 4 4 funny 
man”  has  been  with  the  live  Yankee  who  came  to 
a clothing  44  emporium”  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  to  buy 
him  a 'weddin'  suit.  His  name  was  Nehemiah 
Newbegin,  and  he  was  about  to  make  a new  begin- 
ning in  buying  clothes  as  well  as  in  keeping  house. 
Having  selected  coat,  vest,  and  pants  that  seemed 
to  be  about  right  as  to  price,  he  tried  the  store-man 
in  the  way  of  barter,  in  this  style : 

44  Dew  you  ever  take  projuce  for  your  clothing  ?” 

“Take  what?” 

44  Projuce — garden  Bass  and  slch ; don’t  do  it, 
dew  you?” 

44  Well,  occasionally  we  do.  What  have  you  to 
Bell?” 

44  Oh,  almost  any  thing ; little  of  every  thing, 
from  marrowfat  peas  to  rye  straw ; got  the  allkill- 
inest  dried  punkins  yeou  ever  sot  your  eye  on — 
’xpect  neow,  you’d  like  some  of  that  dried  punkin, 
squire?” 

The  proprietor  declined  negotiating  for  the  dried 
pumpkin ; but  inquired  if  he  had  any  good  butter. 

44G-o-o-d  butter!  now,  squire,  I expect  I’ve 
got  some  of  the  nicest  and  yellerest  you  ever  sot 
your  eyes  on.  Got  some  eout  here  now — got  some 
in  a shooger  box,  eout  in  dad’s  wagon.  Brought 
it  down  for  Kernel  Waldron,  but  yeou  can  have 
it.  I’ll  bring  it  rite  strata  in  here,  darned  ef  I 
don’t !” 

On  the  strength  of  the  butter,  a dicker  was  speed- 
ily contracted,  for  which  Nehemiah  was  put  in  im- 
mediate and  absolute  possession  of  a coat,  vest,  and 
pants. 

But  would  they  fit?  Nehemiah  was  willing  to 
trust  the  coat  and  vest ; indeed,  he  could  put  them 
on  and  off  in  a minute,  and  they  were  neat  as  wax. 


Where  could  he  try  the  pants  on  ? Not  right  there 
in  the  store,  with  the  street-door  open,' and  women 
folks  coming  and  going  all  the  while.  Now  it 
happened  well  that  the  new  clothing  store  had  a 
corner  curtained  off  for  the  purpose,  and  Nehemiah 
was  speedily  closed  therein. 

The  pants  had  straps,  and  the  straps  were  but- 
toned. Nehemiah  had  seen  straps  before,  but  the 
art  of  managing  them  was  a mystery.  On  consid- 
eration, he  decided  that  the  boots  must  go  on  first. 
He  then  mounted  a chair,  elevated  his  pants  at  a 
proper  angle,  and  endeavored  to  coax  his  legs  into 
them.  He  had  a time  of  it.  His  boots  were  none 
of  the  smallest,  and  the  pants  were  none  of  the 
widest ; the  chair,  too,  was  rickety,  and  bothered 
him ; but  bending  his  energy  to  the  task,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  one  leg  into  the 44  pesky  things.” 
He  was  straddled  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and 
just  in  the  act  of  raising  the  other  foot,  when  whis- 
pering and  giggling  in  his  immediate  vicinity  made 
him  alive  to  the  appalling  fact  that  nothing  but  a 
chintz  curtain  separated  him  from  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  prettiest  and  wickedest  girls  that  were  ever 
caged  in  one  shop. 

Nehemiah  was  a bashful  youth,  and  would  have 
made  a circumbendibus  of  a mile  any  day  rather 
than  meet  those  girls,  even  if  he  had  been  in  full 
dress ; as  it  was,  his  mouth  was  much  ajar  at  the 
bare  possibility  of  making  his  appearance  among 
them  in  his  present  dishabille.  What  if  there  was 
a hole  in  the  curtain  ? What  if  he  should  fall  ? 
It  wouldn’t  bear  thinking  of ; and  plunging  the 
foot  into  the  vacant  leg  with  a sort  of  frantic  loose- 
ness, he  brought  on  the  very  catastrophe  he  was  so 
anxious  to  avoid.  The  chair  collapsed  with  a sud- 
den scrouch,  pitching  Nehemiah  heels  over  head 
through  the  curtain,  and  he  made  a grand  entrance 
among  the  stitching  divinities,  on  all  fours,  like  a 
fattened  rhinoceros. 

Perhaps  Collier  himself  never  exhibited  a more 
striking  tableau  vivarti  than  was  now  displayed. 
Nehemiah  was  a 44  model,”  every  inch  of  him,  and, 
though  not  exactly  revolving  on  a pedestal,  ho  was 
going  through  that  movement  quite  as  well  on  his 
back — kicking  and  plunging ; in  short,  personifying 
in  thirty  seconds  all  the  attitudes  ever  chiseled ! 
As  for  the  girls,  they  screamed,  of  course,  jumped 
upon  chairs  and  cutting-boards,  threw  their  hands 
over  their  faces,  peeped  through  their  fingers  — 
perfectly  natural! — screamed  again,  and  declared 
they  should  die — they  knew  they  should ! 

44 O Lord!”  blubbered  the  distressed  young 
man;  44 don’t,  gals,  don’t!  I didn’t  go  tew,  I 
swan  to  man  I didn’t — it’s  all  owing  to  these 
cussed  trowsers — ev’ry  mite  on’t  Ask  your  boss  ; 
he’ll  tell  you  how  it  was.  Oh,  dear!  won’t  no- 
body kiver  me  up  with  old  clothes,  or  turn  the 
wood-box  over  me  ? Oh,  MoseB  in  the  bullrushes ! 
what  will  Nanc}r  say  ?” 

He  managed  to  raise  himself  on  his  feet,  and 
made  a bold  plunge  toward  the  door;  but  the  en- 
tangling alliances  tripped  him  up  again,  and  he 
fell  kerslap  upon  the  goose  of  the  pressman.  This 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  The  goose  had  been 
heated  expressly  for  thick  cloth  seams,  and  the  way 
it  sizzed  in  the  seat  of  the  new  pants  was  afflicting 
to  the  wearer.  Nehemiah  riz  in  an  instant,  and 
seizing  the  source  of  all  his  troubles  by  the  slack, 
he  tore  himself  from  all  save  the  straps  and  some 
fragments  that  hung  about  his  ankles,  as  he  dashed 
through  the  “Emporium”  at  a 2*40  rate,  and 
4 4 made  tracks”  for  hum. 
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Aunt  StH!-;  ,*W  M&ite  -ill  the  -KUufiifVtit*. 


U*id*  #ff®bv  wiva  $m>#  Ufc&H 


fiHfi,  vfir*  IV’p'^f.lv  TfoQ&l 


*'  Lu:  v U1.\.  . ^ | * -•:' ^.Ti'-  i>ur'<li]>~{n7ir  Cou.^»i.< 

Mliu  ^rrUc  for  th.0  Al^;u»n^v  J. 


l>cd.  yihti  petti  thii  T^fiuw  from  C.di  i£>r~ 
Til  a t«  liU  Mother,, 


Jvfc  Wap  fat  who  r6i*i*eri 
\ hat  Gold  SmtlP-Wsu  fPiCtum  y m:\J9.) 


Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Buodie,  51  Canal  Street t New  York , and  drawn  by  Voigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1 and  2.— Dinner,  Carriage,  or  Evening  Toilet*  and  Child’s  Costume. 
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Figure  3.— Infant's  Robe. 

The  Infant’s  Robe  is  entirely  needle-wrought, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lace  rulBjng.  The  fab- 
rication and  ornamenting  of  such  a garment  will 
be  a labor  of  love  to  many  a voting  mother. 

The  Black  Lace  Fichu  is  a very  becoming 
style.  The  lace  is  joined  under  a range  oi  loops  of 
black  satin  terminating  in  a bow. 

The  White  Lace  Fichu  is  another  tasteful 
variety  of  this  pretty  adjunct  of  the  toilet.  In  its 
coiutruction  white  satin  ribbon  is  employed  in  con- 
nection with  any  favorite  lace. 


Figure  5. — Buck  Lack  Fichu 


Figure  4. — White  Lack  Fichu 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  ILLUSTRATED. 

BT  PfiBTfi  C&AT tfX, 

ix^rw  Gat#  itempyL  ; 

Win?  tecta  for  betr«r  of  the*,  ttauee  his  fiairita 
With  thy  most  operant  pofooh.  Wbat  have  wrdfc&iw? 
O&d,  /olio vf  gJUtt.arivtg,  pr&ciciiiR  gnlct  ’ ■ 

; , . ; * ■:  • ■:  \ . t ■ ■ * ‘ p " - • • / . ■ 

fjpfIB  OoJd  Region  of  North  GAroiimt  lies  wTst 
1 of  the  Yadifti,  an^' te  inioit* |tt  ini* 
sm  found  between  that  riror  arid.  the  Catwha, 
m ihe  coa'ixties  of  Rowas,  C&bttrraa,  and  Mcefc- 
lcnKnrg. 

Tiie  following  account*  furnished  by  Colonel 
Raruhardt,  is  given  in  Wheeler's  History  of  the 
State: 

Sketch  of  the  oketoPtrif  and  IJUtonj  if  the  Read 
Gold  Mine,  in  Cdl-arrae  Comity,  North  Carolina*  fainy 
.the  first  Gold  Mine  discovered  in  the  ( 7 lilted  SlaUs." 

■'  The  tirst  piece  of  found  at  this  mine  wa»  in  the 
year  1I\H\  t>y  t'onrnd  a boy*  hr,  about,  twelve  yenra 

old,  k son  of  jnbn  the  proprietor.  The  d Bravery 

w.  m»de  ia  i&r*  arotd^nm  mauoer.  The  boy  above 
named,  in  borapany  with  a sister  and  younger  bmtbey, 
W*n>  16'  &*amU  ^thSMiiwCillod  Meadow  0m*t  on  Sftb* 
haib  day,  wht ic  ihe'ir  parents  were  at  church,  for  kftjj 
purptaft*  of  ab  noting  fish  with  bow  umJarrdw j and  while 
along  for.  twntc  of  the  creek,  Conrad  »iw  a yel- 
low Eubsttffrce  fiblu- 
itog  in  the  water, 
iln  vent  in  and 
picked  it  up,  and 
found  Ittn  ho  some 
kind  vf  foetal,  atid 
carried  it  bourn. 

Mr  fill'd  oxarninud 
U,  but  a*  g»dd  u«» 
unknown  in  llilR  j 
part  of  the  iSrtiUtjnr 
at  that  thm\  ;t^  did 
rm  tkno  vryr  ha  Ikind 
of  metal  it  was, 

T be  pfee^wg*  fifoiih  ^ 
the  tf*<?  ofrtv  WtWll  % 
amoothing4mp,  :J| 

'*  5U;.- W waI 
ried  the  pleeo  of 
taetal  ta  Odacotd,  p\ 
end  ghowed  it  to 
WiUiam  AtttltiBcnj, 
a stKoromUb.;  but 
he,  not  tUiuklug  of 
gold,  won  uimWo  to 
say  what  kind  of 
numUltwa*. 

**  Sir.  Reed  kept 
the  piece  for  sev- 
eral years  on  his 
house  ftbor,  to  lay 
again**  the  dix»r  to 
keep  it  fwm  ahnu 


[ te*S*  In  the  year  I Stfi  be  went  to  marhst  to  FamtevUle, 
aiid  carried  iho  piece  of  metal  with  him,  and  on  »hoving 
{t  to  a jewelar,  the  jirweler  Immediately  told  him  it  vaa 
gold,  and  ra^uested  3Cr.  Reed  to  leave,  the  metal  vrUb  liim, 
and  said  he  vronld  tlux  It  Mr.  Reed  Inft  it,  and  ret-urned 
ip  a short  time,  and  on  tvfe  retmyi  the  jewoler  abowvd  him 

* la-fK* grtld4  MfX  *rt  Hghi  Ivu  hcR  long.  The  jwelor 

then  asked  M t*-  Bde4  arould  Uke  for  U*a  b«rj- 

Mr.  Rocd,  not  knowing  the  value  of  gohh  iirdogbt  ho 
%n»lfl'aaMk  « big  yrtefc  ; and  ao  he  d^ked  thrn-o  doUkra  aud 
i?fry  The  jeweler  paid  him  hi*  price. 

. ' v After  return  in£  horn*,  Mr,  Reed  CAMuim'd  «nd  found 
g->Jd  in  l’h8  surface  Along  thv  rirut  Jt.  lie  U«u  sasociatnd 
I’Vedorick  Kiser,  t*>vc,  and  Martin  Phifar  wltii 

blnieelf,  ani  In  th<*  ytar  18iXi  flny  found  a. piece  of' gold- 
in  thu  braui^b  that  lycigJved  twenty -eiglit  g^iuoda 

Ntitncroha  pltuM^s  were  found  at  UjSa  mine  weighing  from 
sixteen  pounda  down  to. Uvf;  rvoaUwx  parricle«a 
“ The  whole  etiffAca  along  the  creek  for  nearly  a tuih 
was  vary  rich  In  goli 

w The  yaiTJs  of  this,  mine  were  dfreovered  In  the  yoat 
13S1.  They  yields  o large  ^piantity  of  gold.  The  veins 
urn  Aim  md  *pmrU. 

I do  certify  that,  the  foregofog  U a if?®  «a toman* 'of 
the  discovery *nd  history  of 

Reed  and  faia  eoa  Coarad  Iteed,  now  S*sut,  " y;-  v 

: ;-: 

* At  the  present  dny  the  sttrTttce  ^yfdf  I»  vitv 
scarce,  and  the  precious,  ore  ** 

ly  ia  vftfojj  Of  quarr&>  bedited  in  tip?  hardest 

hlbek  alaifi.  v : 

'8$£iftg&*--  ' Ite  tt>ini»ajc 

Itnaited  :;iiv  %hm 

ims  l«cn  fen. 

&<£, A :»: '•  v ; will 

Vv'*  ‘ vudo  liutholu; 

but  baying hearU. 
iivetf  ainl  cofh- 
tlictmg  optnnrfl# 
o<t  the 

W ^*aye  die~ 


FtSPjWff  3CU>. 


Eotorcfl  according  to  Act  of  t augr****,  fix  thn  jw^T,  fey'Darp«rcjuu  Bnxheri,  to  ijac  Cierkk  Odico  ultlift 
Wct^ ^ Coart  for  the  Southern  af Nefw  VbrA  -*  * "*  V - ^ ^ / ‘>  * * <> 
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erectly  com  lanc'd  to  indulge  in  no  smcnlai ions  Even  our  aatesmen  and  .pftafiots 

thereon;  W«  will;  therein  refen  me  our  war-;  might  .with.  teneftt  peruse  t fr/i  puKcerirnga  and 
rative  of  ih«i‘  otaerrAkhfti*  and  »dyefcta*3*  of  our  rcjudhiion*  of  a riftpes  ^am^t  f*e<?pkh  who  ux* 
heroic  Uavetar.  J'nrt*  ^mvint  peeled  to  sr^iu!  up  to  what*  rh$t'  ami 

At  S^lmW/fi  *eat  jdstifcfe„of  Rowan  did  legislating  for  .^wqcnmbe. 

County  fe  fou«d  comfortable  quarter*  M::  tfio  ^ that  wprld~foiuqft*  eOttti tV  iiot  hav \ rig  Iwp  thru? 
yiOViiO  flo^V^T ' 1 kfh^W  rtM-pn^K  : f>ttiriiV^*irfTAi4  '/•«;■'■  Wv. , v ’ ‘ . 

$4*  Ws'  au^tnon  fmr«  \y ns  a !spn^ , erof^^ycol- 
fjtiiii ' iAdv  4e'i0iii^i;  ir^ci  linafcy,  and  tipped 
with  m ^tniordiuafv  crop  of  red  weed,  This 
youth;  ns*  iia  uncommon  talent  for  handing  hot 
.cakei*,  ami  according  to  Vie  own  atcoupt,  tea 
cross  of  did  Indian  and  Red  T*>s. 


At  SWlmW/fi  thro  tjeAt  of  Jdatice  o£  Rowan  { did  Arit 90dQi&$*hd  legishttiuR  for  Tkmcombr. 

J£ 

Thj?  ftntt  nbjfh.t  which  qttniei*  t-subhaiieh  - ' 

! ) tv  the  pro(^$nj*s  o f the  Gommitf  ee  of  j&fiv- 

in  17?  I,  we  hr*d  the  fnh 
lowing  expressive  ; k'R$wknl>  That  the 
cause  of  the  town  of  Bhsfch?  is  flie  -common 
eaaa$  of  the  American  QolOni^^1 
) J?rom  Sttlwhntr  M >.  Crny^  ftidk  the  coach 
for  Gold  Hill,  tw^entj;  miles  He  was 

I accompanied  oti  this  ^anicy.hy&  j-oung  gentle- 
man frofcn  led  Vy  a common 

ciiriow^  wan  de^rott^ -^Jxa  'xwAv».  wy' 
mans  d f tft  e Nor  t hCsroh'^  jg^ld  pjdoiefr*  Their  - 
rmvd  \fnmd  through  a pte^tidy  diverrffr&& 
country,  I >rul ttl rv^r  Idtiotoiftsf  fthdyr  tfa?  so ft 

iniluehces  otatffirifc;  tfctey  re- 

marked heap*  of  :ii‘cd  ^^rfh,  hr^teea  rock^  de- 
caying wMIates;  i)k<i<.4eilgixAt-' 

’ iqg  the  spots  where  men  hail  Vafekif  i ime  arid 
•money  in  se&rchkrg  foe  /‘earth4*  most  operant 
poison, ” ’ * f '■  '\\  '* ' ,\v  > 

f ■£&  the  terrapin  in  the.  {aide  won  the  me  by 
' steady  pewyer&ti ess  so  the  vehicle iiwt  conveyed 
I'ptfc  Crayon  and  bis  frteml  at  length  reached 
] Gold  Hill;  This  Mtoptt*  cj fege  coti mips  about 
twelve  hnndi&d  infmUitanfs,  the  population  be- 
ing; altogether  made  up.  of  persons  imerMtfcd  in 
i itud  depending  on  the  mines.  Thet*  if  cer- 
j teinly  nothing  in  tht  rippeftraturr  ot  the  plnce  or 
Saiighury  ^jnmim  GhonT  three  thouwind  in-  ; its  inhabitants  to  remind  one  of  iu  nnrifcrmis 
hsvbkant^  and  is  > tvell-bitiltv  llo^iahia^  tow  n.  | ongin,  but;  on  the  eontraiy.  a detti  of  dirt  and 
Among  other  uotubfe'.ohj^W -4.cott?«h.^  the  of*  UhRhl finest  Uar  phtlosoplud  however,, 

fire  adied  law,  and  the  i h.  nirely  snu^cd  with  a ^uperheM  vieir  of  dnngs 

hifiises  whkh,  hj  corlicr  times,  wm  rcs|fectiYfdy  i if  avn  find  opporfuiuty  to  dive-  deeper  In 
;the 'head-quarters  -oC  Greeiu;-  ^d.ComnicU^;.«a-]  ^ , If  this  rearing  godd^  va  $q 

pursued  mid  pursuing  they  pawd  ihfo&gh  cn  ! pariia!  to  <n«  ncU.  po^ibly  ^he 

the  fiiituiUft  (viro-'it  iviro.ss  the  iMn.  (o  counec-  lie  in  the  liotkmi.  of  » nduo. 
turn  with  ihU  event  an  igtemtiog  anecdote  ^.Uu^  Mr.  Ctayoiu-  how  cun  you  shv  with 
n&tAtmf  pf  Mrs.  Elizabeth  St^eif.%  one  of  the  |irc»pfiety  thut  tfuth  1ms  npy  wh.t*f«r 
strotig-m'mded  women  of  tliut  day,  nt  whose  w Arpynt  iho6f  i^iuiaierh'  B— f yuu  har^ 
bou^a  Groene  wa.a-  entmrUuucd  the  erunittg  of*  been  mutling  Shukspeare.^ 


uitTtis 
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a Cornish  roan,  a handsome,  manly  specimen  of 
a Briton.  With  bluff  courtesy  he  addressed  our 
adventurers : 

“Yon  wish  to  see  every'  thing  right,  gentle- 
men r 

“ We  do/’ 

u Then  meet  me  at  the  store  at  eight  o'clock 
this  evening,  and  all  things  shall  be  in  readiness.** 


Having  presented  their  credentials  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  works,  the  travelers  vrere 
politely  received,  arid  in  due  time  arrangements 
were  made  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  subter- 
ranean streets  of  Gold  H411«  The  foreman  of 
the  working  gangs  whs  sent  for  and  our  friends 
placed  under  his  charge,  with  instructions  to 
<how  them  every  thing.  Matthew  Moyle  was 
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copied  by  an  enormous  pump  used  to  clear  the 
mines  of  water  and  worked  by  steam.  The 
black  throat  of  the  shaft  was  first  illuminated 
by  Moyle*  who  commenced  descending*  narrow 
ladder  that  was  nearly  perpendicular.  Porte 
Crayon  followed  next,  and  then  Boston.  The 
ladders  were  about  twenty  inches  wide,  with  one 
side  set  against  the  timber  lining  of  the  shaft, 
so  that  the  climber  had  to  manage  his  elbows 
to  keep  from  throwing  the  weight  of  the  bod? 
on  the  other  side*  Every  twenty  feet  or  there- 
about the  ladders  terminated  on  the  platforms 
of  the  same  width,  and  barely  long  enough  to 
enable  oue  to  turn  about  to  set  foot  on  the  next 


Eight  o’clock  Soon  arrived,  and  all  parties  were 
met  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Moyle  and  his 
assistant,  Bill  Jenkins,  looked  brave  in  their 
mining  costume.  This  consisted  of  a coat  with 
short  sleeves  and  tail,  and  overalls  of  white 
duck.  A round-topped  wide-brimmed  hat  of 
indurated  felt,  protected  the  head  like  a helmet. 
In  lieu  of  crest  or  plume  each  wore  a lighted 
candle  in  front,  stuck  upon  the  hat  with  a wad 
of  clay.  Crayon  and  his  companion  donned 
similar  suits  borrowed  for  their  u?e,  and  thus 
accoutred  the  party  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  mouth  of  the  ladder  shaft.  This  was  a square 
opening  lined  with  heavy  timber,  and  partly  oc- 
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bidder-  In  ^cjiijUan*  the  toauds  and  platforms 
wefe,  shppgry  with  mud  nod  water.  As  they 
niched  the  fcottora  nf  th«  fhini  or  fourth  ItuJdet 
:*GS^y0n  made  a m«*t£p  which  threw  ium$%ht^ 
ly  ptf  hf^  baiiinc^  when  he  felt  the  iron  grasp  of 
ikt'  foreman  on  ids  «,nn i 
0;  ^ Stt‘adyfmnrit  steady t* 

4i:f  hank  you,  iSir.  Bert,  nfy  friend,  how  much 
iyfthia  nkid  feiye  we  10  travel?1' 

**  Four  hundred  anil twenty-tire  feet*  §.ir?JU* 
tl»e  bottom  of  tin  ^ . ■ > r 0 

vt  An&  tfeise  faint  blue  .speeds  shut  I see 
beloWj.fys  jdeep  down  that  they  W»k  like 
stars’  refiegfed  bosojiv  of  a wrlrn  )afe*< 


“Lights  Vu  the  miners'  hats,  who  ure  work- 
mg  fcehm,  Sir." 

Forte  Crayon  felt  a numbness  seise  ugr >ft  hia 
Iloilo  ^ ■;  ’ •» . . ; 

>l  And  are  we,  then,  cnnvlv^^  dow** 
the  fcicles  of  th is  often  shaft,  frith'  fbothpJd  but 
these  narrow  •$ltj>f*?nr  JAdders>  and  Trot idng  be- 
tween  ns  and  the  bottom  but  fe?ar  h«udred  feet 
*sf  - 

,u  T'fu?  ].s  thi?  tend  we  irduers  trarel  daily s" 
replied  the  foreman  ( u yon,  guntlmon;  wished 
to  wfe  &IJ  we  hud  to  irnd.sa  l xft'fm-  thin 
'there  is  > -fcttfis?  arid  an  e-mtmr  way  if 


route, 

you  prefer  tt.'H  • 

Crayon  ii^ked  la  The  raak^eX&c^lmi  tbpre 
WT4^  n<)  flufobfesr  there.  . ‘ XV  * 

all/1  replied  he  j ;*I  was  only  asking 
qaftstijtms  to  Bill iifyt  mfiftkipsitf.  Lead  on  unlLl 
you  reach  China* ; well  feUmy:M 
j NfcyeHhfchj^ n$er  that  did  our  hero  ?<uhovb 
his'.  Jllippety-'bnck^km  gieyes  und  grip  the  mud- 
dyirotthds  with  naked  hivnttH  far  better  security; 
and  daintily  enough .ho  tr<*j  those  narrow  pb*t- 

forms- as  if  he  were  wAffcmg  on- mid  when 
«yer  dwl  «m/n  kftm?  ch^ri?  je*i broke  out,  who 
khowiflittt  it  wa&Attercd  to  olif  m awful 
^cm  sciou^ue^  tfety  Returning  ugum  and  again, 
would  m*£t*p  tmmbhigly  oyt'r  the  sensed  dtuing 
the  mi^rVisU  i>f  >*iicnc.c  ? 

'Em  \%$  cm  not  .say.  properly  that  they  ac-er 
dtiil  sounds  tbatac- 
corapauied  their  downward  progress  were  trnra 
woree  . IW  ‘vnift'ei  of  the  wotktncii  rosje  ftmt- 
the  depths  like  ihaTtienlate  ludlow  mvwtuhga, 
ttnd  the  measured  strokes  of  the  mighty  pnrop 
tliumT^d  like  the  awful  pulsatiousof  S47ine  »ttrth- 
born  giant.  , / . , c . f 

Heated'  and  Feeling  with  fati^vex  they  at 
length  halted  at  the  two  hundred  mul  sevanty 
font  galiory,  • theV  .n^ioaod  fof  a fe  w iriin- 

utn%  ami  then  ha^utg  the  shaft  walked  some 
rl4stsiiL*0  ip ro  the  hon^tUiil  opening;  At  the 
cml  liiey  feund  n cotiple  ui  neettfes  boring  in 
thn  tuck  with  iton  Alcdgb  end  auger.  Haring 
^arinfiod  their  curiosity  here,  they  returned  to 
life  shufVfittd  descended  iiutil  thoy  r^m?  boil  the 
three  hnndnerd  ami  thiriy  fo^t  galleryV  Here 
appealed  a wild  -looking ^nmp  oftn»ncrt?y  twenty 
or  more  in  ttutnlsen  wfe?  had  crowded  r»n  a nar- 
row gallery  or  plank  that  woot  round  the  shaft 
imtilit  seemed  ready  t&  httik  with  their  weight. 
A number:  of  negt^  ^er^  hudti }<•,♦!  ii%  iho  en- 
trance of  an  o|t|K^ito  gtillto-y,  and  among  Utera 
our  frtendst  inferred  to  teiew  themselves  for 
better  socarUy. 

TtiO  miueff  were  congregated  benc<  a waitipg 
the  exploshvn  of  a ^anther  of  blasts  in  the  main 
.gallery*  The  expectancy  M not  of  Jong  dura- 
tion, for  profcmtfy  our  friends  felt  mid  heard  ft 
ffttinttttjg ^"msh  if  they  bad  been  fired  out  of 
a Fftjxhan’  gun , then  came  another  and  another 
i n quick  succe^i  on*  They  were  so<m  e w eol  oped 
in  m.  atmosphere  0f  sulplmrous  fttqoke,  and  as 
tbee?T|irlr>riott$  eontiimed  Boston  remarked,  that 
in  » .few  tumnees  be  should  imagine  himself  in 
tie  fctmclies  at  Sebastoptih 
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scended  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine  with- 
out furt  her  stoppages.  Here  they  found 
a number  of  men  at  work,  with  pick 
and  auger,  knocking  out  the  glittering 
ore.  The  quartz  veins  are  here  seen 
sparkling  on  every  side  with  golden 
sheen.  At  least  so  it  appears ; but  the 
• guide  di  spel  led  tb  e del  u sio  n by  in  form  - 
ing  them  that  this  shining  substance  was 
only  a sulphurct  of  copper,  the  gold  in 
A the  ore  being  seldom  discernible  lw  the 

' naked  eye,  except  in  specimens  of  ex- 
traordinary richness.  Several  of  these 
V specimens  he  found  and  kindly  present- 
ly ed  to  the  visitors. 

Having,  at  length,  satisfied  their  eu~ 
gWsHP1  ^0s^>  and  beginning  to  feel  chilled  by 
^ i*  their  long  sojourn  in  these  dripping 
abodes,  our  friends  intimated  to  their 
guide  that  they  were  disposed  to  revisit 
Wmm"  the  earth’s  surface. 

The  question  then  n rose  whether  they 
should  rcascend  the  ladders,  or  go  up  in 
the  ore  bucket.  The  ladders  were  more 
fatiguing,  the  bucket  more  dangerous, 
and  several  miners  counseled  against 
attempting  that  mode.  Moyle,  how- 
ever,  encouraged  them  w ith  the  nssur- 
nnce  that  they  did  not  lose  many  men 
Wr:-  ' that  way.  Crayon  settled  the  question 
by  the  following  observation  : 

“ Sometimes  it  is  prudent  to  be  raslr 
I’m  tired ; and,  paying  due  respect  to 
the  calves  of  my  legs,  I have  concluded  to  try 
the  bucket.” 

The  bucket  is  a strong  copper  vessel  about 
the  size  of  a whisky  barrel,  used  to  carry  the 
ore  to  the  surface.  It  is  drawn  up  through  the 
shaft  on  a strong  windlass  worked  by  horse-pow- 
er. The  operation  is  double — an  empty  bucket 
descending  as  the  loaded  one  ascends*  One  of 
the  risks  from  ascending  in  this  wav  is  in  pass- 
ing this  bucket.  Crayon  stuck  his  legs  into  the 
brazen  chariot,  and  held  the  rope  above.  Moyle 
stood  gallantly  upon  the  brim,  balancing  him- 
self lightly  with  one  arm  akimbo.  The  signal- 
cord  wa.^  jerked,  and  up  they  went. 

IBlowly  and  steadily  they  rose.  Crayon  talk- 
ed and  laughed,  occasionally  trusting  himself 
with  a glance  downward,  hugging  the  rope 
closer  as  he  looked.  Moyle  steered  clear  of 
the  descending  bucket,  and  in  a short  time  our 
hero  found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 
With  much  care  and  a little  assistance  he  was 
safely  landed,  and  the  foreman  again  descended 
to  bring  up  the  Yankee. 

As  Moyle  went  down,  Crayon,  with  due  pre- 
caution, looked  down  into  the  shaft  to  watch 
the  proceeding.  He  saw  the  star  in  the  miner’s 
helmet  gradually  diminish  until  it  became  a 
faint  blue  speck  scarcely  visible.  .Then  other 
tiny  stars  flitted  around,  and  faint,  confused 
sounds  rose  from  the  awful  depth.  At  the  sig- 
nal the  attendant  at  the  windlass  reversed  the 
wheel,  and  the  bucket,  with  the  men,  began  to 
ascend. 


BOM.SU. 

When  the  blasting  was  over  the  men  returned 
to  their  places,  and  Moyle,  having  requested  his 
visitors  to  remain  where  they  wore,  went  to  give 
Borne  directions  to  the  workmen.  During  his 
absence,  Boston,  with  the  characteristic  sharj>- 
ness  of  his  people,  commenced  prying  about 
him. 

li  What  the  deuce,”  quoth  he,  “ is  in  these 
hags  on  which  we  are  sitting?” 

“ Oh,  nothing  1”  replied  Crayon,  in  a listless 
tone. 

“Bat  the  bags  are  full,”  persisted  the  Yan- 
kee ; “ and  I guess  there  must  be  something  in 
them.” 

“ Salt,  perhaps.” 

i4  I guess  they  have  no  particular  use  for  salt 
down  here.” 

“Gold  dust,  maybe,”  and  Crayon  yawned. 

“ I’ve  a mind  to  see,  just  to  satisfy  rny  curi- 
osity,” said  Boston,  opening  his  penknife. 

He  quietly  slit  one  of  the  canvas  bags,  and 
taking  out  a handful  of  coarse  black  grains 
handed  them  over  to  Crayon. 

Our  hero  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  put  a 
pinch  of  the  substance  into  his  mouth.  He 
sprang  tip  suddenly  os  if  he  had  been  shot  at. 

u Mind  your  light  l Gunpowder,  by  Heaven  l 
come,  let  us  leave.” 

“ Wait  a minute,”  said  Boston,  “until  I re- 
turn the  powder  and  close  th©  bag  securely.” 

And  having  done  this  with  great  tang  froid, 
he  followed  Crayon’s  suggestion. 

When  the  foreman  returned,  our  friends  de- 


Kbi xm-tAiitohTSA- 


hri trt  rested  on  ife«  windl&5&.  Boston*  to  save 
hi<t  hand/>  from  being  crushed,  was  obliged  to 
looser  im  bold  on  the  ropa,  mid  throw  hi*  arms 
over  1 be  turning  he&iTi.  One  moment  tnom, 
one  step  further,  and  the  backet,  with  t&  wreu- 
pittity  rrould  have  been  vrhirjod  ovor  and  precip- 
itated into  the  jawiung  abvsa  from  which  they 
Imd  jiuKt  ri«ea.  Moyh?  leaked  aghast — the  ne- 
grb  attendant  veJbid  an  oath  of  mighty  power 
sprang  toward  the  bora.  The  movement 
wvuid  have  been  unavailing,  for  the  horse  was 
&$  itie  fur  her  side  of  his  beat;  but  it  appears 
he  underwood  .Mam bo  Jtimlio,  mm1#  lit  the  tol- 
temdme  word,  die  brute  stood  still.  Cuffee 
seised  Id*  bend  end  backed  him  until  the  bucket 
ifcKreiided  to  tins  level  of  the  pl«Kom/i  and  thv 
Yankee  w^  fesciiwl  from  pf|Mi  position, 
altogether  lb**  Jihd  exited  fhfrtr  any  of 

the  vritnesse^  ” •;  \ t : 

Oregon  tbrnt  ^warned  that  Vs  snnnw  to 
regard  to  the  hubbub  to  ih$.  shaft  M'svf  x:>tterx. 
At  a point  a liftyfitft  from 

tW  bottom  some  £&*  pxnnp  mnthiheiy  was 
accident  ally  diverted,  f/vuu  its  legitimate  bn>i~ 
ne-iffif  of  lifting  water,  and  gut  to  working  fttnong 
Ihe  planks  and  timers  that  lined  the  shaft; 
crushing  through  ever)*  thing,  and  '&0&M  i 
shower  of  boards  and  splinters  below.  The 
fracas  w«s  cppalltogv  and,  bnjt  fuf  the  prompt 
stoppage  of  tin a machinery.  serious  damage 
loss  of  life  might  hm  e beea  the  result. 

As  they  were  atofut  to  leave  Porte  Crayon 
approached  the  negro. 

“ Unde, M fluid  he.  speaking  with  evident  eeo- 
lamussmem,  “you  have  been  fit  some  trouble 
on  our  Re  count— got  u*  safely  out  of  the  shaft. 
I wish  to  tfuink  you,  and  to  offer  you  some  re- 
muruvatiou  in  the  slrnpo  of  a pre^etti-  ’ Jf*  jtrfe 
deed)  yoQv  W ho  nte  continually  up  to  your  kh«?es 


.While  Crayon  watched  the  bghts,  now  grow- 
ing gfockmlly  on  hi*  ?iuhx,  he  iyaa  Atnrtled  by  a 
st un u ing,  etaai u rig  ** mod  that  rese  from  the 
*hait.  TV  hmt  vonrnmou  might  h/ave  beetf 
mistaken  for  blasting;  hat  the  noise  continued 
with  toetoaMHg  violence'.  Thu  iigmvl-elmins 
rattled  vit>Vn%i  and  thb  windlass  wus  mime- 
diately  stopped,  hen  id  calls  were  heard  from 
the  *lifdit  but  It  WV&  lrapo&ibitf  to  di^tingui.di 
rhsti  was  said  amidst  the  confused  ry>ur, 

* 1 Stop  the  pdmpT*  laid  ClrVym  W 
pro.  “ l UdicT'e  the  marjitocry  bplwv  ha*  sir* 
cn  way/*  ’•  ; 

The  negro  pulled  a i?ign«I*rope  tnmhmcted 
with  and  presently  tV*  fen g 

eran  k that  wdrkiuL  the  pump  wa*  $topj*ed  i V 
the  same  time  the  frightful  sounds  in  thg  ®baft 
ceased.  The  adventurers  fit  the  buekot  then 
resumed  their  upward  journey.  When  they 
armed  V rnputh  of  the  lihaO.  Moyle  nimbly 
skipped  ispon  the  plaieform.  BbstdnT  who  vshn 

in  the  lm-  k.et.v  was  prepmiing  to  land  w'ith  more 
precAutiosi ; hut  the  Uors«r  probably  excited  by 
the  Uk  tjonfuvion,  »liircgarding  the  ordgr  to 
hilt,  kwpl  oh  hid  round  The  bucket  wa*  drawn  i 
ut»  im  m tirelve  fcbt  above  the  landing,  and  it& 


(/)}  to  goUi,  w ould  condescend  to  Vb|  % jijtHfwf 

piece  of  stiver. rt 

‘vjyill*er,  Yla8sa?‘4  ejaeulat^l  Cafll^  opembg 
| )hltuy^  . , ; 

j)  C { Yea,  I taka  the  liberty,"' cotitixtucd  Cr&yor.; 

‘ ‘ o f offeri «g  y on  a 1 ri tl 6, ’ * «ndT  Wdh  a sh eepisf i 
$ i r,  he  dropped  half  a dollar  into  the  extended 
palm. 

4’j;  ; “ In  a place  Svhere  you  ImbtntaHy  trend  gold 

j5^  nrider  ytmr  feet,  J am  realiy  ushuintd  to  ofier 
you  baser  metah*t 

“ Silbcfe  Massi V-  said  Coffee,  grinning  from 
m,  - car  to  ear,  4/ why  I iiin  't  seed  arch  a «ghv  ,Hence 
|i|  last  Christmas  *,”  4nd  he  loured  so  low  thdi  hU 
jp-:  ragged  hat  xwepkthe  greundr  " < * - . 


Atf  the  grangers  retired  fhgreiee  w*d&  heaip{ 
still  midtcxittgi.  ;.> .:  •. .'  ■ 

“Think  ’nothin'  of  €ilbcrt  ifh  3 I likts  ditt— 
d»t‘5  money.  Dew  l allcr  stones  ain’t  ury 
to  «».  Sflbert  ke,  he — 
eriough*n  '■  ’ ... t."  v • ?.! ?;i..v 

Before  tfiey  parted  O&yoh  formally  returned 
hi«.  thauks  to  the  foreman,  nod  delictitely  hinted 
at  wtttnindrjition.  The  offer  diet  pbiifes  but 
decided  refusal  from  tlie  manly  main. 

Altogether  the  visit  to  the  tnitm  lofctruptcd 
about  fout  hours,  »ud  tho  travelers  wetto  suifi- 
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ciently  fatigued  to  appreciate  their 
beds  that  night. 

On  the  following  morning  they  vis- 
ited the  works  accompanied  by  the 
superintendent,  who  explained  to  them 
in  a satisfactory  manner  the  whole 
process  of  getting  gold.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ore  taken  from  the  mine 
is  broken  with  hammers  to  the  site  of 
turnpike  stone.  It  is  then  subjected 
to  a process  of  grinding  in  water, 
passing  through  the  crushing,  drag- 
ging, and  stirring  mills,  until  it  is  re* 
duced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  or,  in 
it3  wet  condition,  to  a light  gray  mud, 
which  is  washed  down,  and  collects 
iu  a large  vat  below  the  mills.  From 
this  it  is  carried  in  wheel-barrows  to 
the  cradles.  The  cradles  are  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  long,  formed  from  the 
trunks  of  trees  split  in  twain  and 
scooped  out  like  canoes.  They  are 
laid  upon  parallel  timbers  with  a 
slight  inclination,  and  fastened  to- 
gether, so  that  a dozen  or  more  may 
be  moved  with  the  same  power.  They 
are  closed  at  the  upper  end,  open  at 
the  lower,  and  at  intervals  on  the  in- 
side are  cut  with  shallow'  grooves  to 
hold  the  liquid  quicksilver.  The 
golden  mud  is  distributed  in  the  up- 
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per  end  of  these  cradles,  a small 
stream  of  water  turned  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  vigorously  and  continu- 
ally rocked  by  machinery.  The 
ground  ore  is  thus  carried  down 
by  the  water,  the  particles  of  gold 
taken  up  by  the  quicksilver,  and 
the  dross  washed  out  at  the  lower 
«md,  where  a blanket  is  ordinarily 
kept  to  prevent  the  accidental  loss 
of  the  quicksilver.  After  each  day’s 
performance  the  quicksilver  is  tak- 
en out,  squeezed  in  a dean  blanket 
or  bag,  and  forms  a solid  lump 
called  the  amalgam.  This  arual- 
^ ^ gam  is  baked  in  a retort,  the  quick* 
silver  sublimates  and  runs  off  into 
anot  her  vessel,  while  the  pure  gold 
remains  in  the  retort. 

Although  this  is  the  most  ap- 
proved mode  yet  known  of  sepa- 
• rating  the  gold  from  the  ore,  it  is 
so  imperfect  that,  after  the  great 
works  have  washed  the  dust  three 
> or  four  times  over,  private  entcr- 
s. ....  * prise  pays  for  the  privilege  of  wash - 

- ing  the  refuse,  and  several  persons 
make  a good  living  at  the  business. 

These,  private  establishments  are 
less  complicated  and  far  more  pic- 
turesque in  appearance  than  the 
great  ones.  The  only  machines 
necessary  there  are  the  cradles  and 
the  motive  power,  half  a dozen 
lively  little  girls  from  twelve  to 
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filUeu  of  sin?.  Tin*  power,  if  not  Bo.re- 
liable  sud  steady,  is  fet  more  jiro^efni  an»l 
tertaimng  thku  steam  machinery.  .Although 
the  fasridiou*.  -mijgh  t ftn.d.  faul t with  tb dir.  fiy- 
pare  h yet  the  grawfiitl  activity  of  These 
footed  lasses  as  dicy  skip  and  danei's-  over  -theft 
roUirig  stttgev  <alf-toek*  waving  free,  cheeks 
rosy  with  exercise,  nod  eyes  bright  with  f unity 
l/i r more  |ikwing  to  the  eye  of  tuste  than*  the 
tohinO‘k  eatravagaT>t^  and  mtuuttiml  postur- 
ing* of your  .Elkle'ra.' and.  Taghotn*  that  wo 
make  shell  a fuss  about,  exchlUng  them  ea  the. 
wild  row  of  nature  >3o<&  rh‘>  b^whrcd  and  painted 
4rti«ldaV  or~~rih  U~as  rh^^rhyhh  %dggosta— 


one  of  these  rwftthl fehhdd?tii*;  lie,  observed  the 
»dtildr«n  ft*  a nd^ldinnijg  she'd  nppsremly  in 
con^n  Unison.  lbvsenily  the  fullest  tmo  amoag 
ihc-meh^ToaiJicd  him,  and  after  hoy^l^garmmd 
for  &iwij  time,  u6  length  leaued  o>xn  and  Ad- 
dressed him  ;in  a whisper : 

<r  1 sa\\  man,  when  yon- Ve  dime  here,  plmiso 
come  iip  mir  way  and  give  uk  a touch.** 

Gold  Hih?  we  were  iuformed,  belongs  to  & 
Northern  compnim  The  tvorks  are  on  a more 
extensive  srale  than-  nt  any  other  point  in 
North  C&roiifw*  They  give  employment  to 
about  three  bowlrtul  persons,  and  seem  to  he  m 
a highly  pt*Moi'»'n*{ici  *v!ofj«Ution,  The  working 
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m m proper  proportions. 

and  a profusion  of  flow- 
ers, wit,  and  merriment. 
4JT*v.  The  disembarkation  at 

k still  further  the  inten- 

tions and  resources  of 

gage-car  to  the  platform 
of  the  station-house,  and 
a brace  of  OnfFces,  bear- 
ing instruments  of  mu- 
sic, made  themselves  a 

ed  on^  of  I>o n^Quixote 

nance  that  vied  in  rue- 

^ hour-major,  was  a short, 

win',  jolly- faced  fellow, 
’>  who  thumped  his  sheep- 

these,  however,  more 

The  idea  of  “dan- 
ting  on  the  green”  is 
eminently  poetical,  but 
quite  absurd  in  practice ; 
the  managers  of  the  pic- 
nic had  therefore  wisely 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  springy 
floor  of  the  IloUsburg  station-house.  This  was 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  silvery  Yadkin,  in 
the  midst  of  a beautiful  woodland,  and  a more 
fitting  locality  could  not  have  been  selected* 
They  were  at  first  somewhat  disconcerted  at 
finding  the  station-house  entirely  occupied  with 
bales  of  hay ; but  this  untoward  circumstance 
wns  so  turned  to  account  by  the  ingenuity  and 
energy  of  the  gentlemen  that  it  was  afterward 
esteemed  a lucky  hit.  The  bales  were  rolled 
out  on  flic  platforms,  arranged  around  the  room, 
and  piled  up  at  one  end,  where  they  served  ad- 
mirably for  tables,  seats,  couches,  galleries,  and 
added  greatly  to  comfort  and  the  appearance  of 
the  scene. 

The  early  part  of  the  day  passed  most  agree- 
ably in  rural  walks,  music,  dancing,  cords,  and 
conversation.  Then  the  mid-day  feast  was 
spread  and  eaten,  of  course.  Every  body  pro- 
nounced every  thing  delightful,  every  body  w as 
pleased,  and  every  body  was  quite  right.  The 
bright  Champagne  foamed  in  o’erflowing  bump- 
el's.  The  corks  flew  about  like  shot  in  a sharp 
skirmish.  Much  store  of  wit  and  mirth,  which, 
like  the  music  in  the  bugle  of  Munchausen’s 
postillion,  had  remained  congealed  by  the  frost 
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of  the  mines  is  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
Englishmen  from  the  mining  districts  of  Corn- 
wall, and  negroes  are  found  to  be  among  the 
most  efficient  laborers.  All  the  machinery  of 
the  different  establishments  is  worked  by  steam 
power  except  the  windlasses  for  raising  the  ore, 
where  blind  horses  are  used  in  preference. 

Having  stuffed  his  knapsack  with  specimens 
of  ore,  and  enriched  his  portfolio  with  several 
portraits  of  the  miners,  Porte  Crayon  with  his 
companion  took  the  stage  and  returned  to  Salis- 
bury. 

4*  I pray,  come  crush  a cup  of  wine,  rest  you 
merry.”  What’s  this?  An  invitation  to  a 
May-day  picnic.  The  earth  has  already  put 
on  her  summer  livery,  wearing  it  daintily  and 
fresh  like  a bran-new  gown.  The  southern 
breeze  blows  balmily,  ail  perfumed  like  a sweet 
damsel  just  come  from  her  toilet.  The  birds 
sing  like  fifers.  ami  the  meads,  hopranked  with 
flowers,  vie  in  beauty  with  our  fashionable  hotel 
c arpets.  Woods,  breezes,  birds,  and  flowers — 
all  nature  joins  in  the  invitation. 

At  an  early  Hoar  on  the  third  of  May  a nu- 
merous and  brilliant  company  took  the  cars  tit 
the  Salisbury  depot  in  answer  to  the  foregoing 
invitation.  The.ro  was  broadcloth  and  beantv 
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of  ceremony,  now brofe  forth  spontaneously*  tin- 
der the  rtititiriix  htfitset) cm  m wim*  The  hd- 
d hr  *!rhck  upa  t«£f ryer  ttf m.  Mid  <Wtr  AJ  fred'y 
visage  «*etniu^t  to  csit^  & *>f  jollity. 

The  Wd  Mth  re- 

doubled j.o.yy*'  a.T  iho  recited  fcimon  rApped  the 
«»:md iiig  emAj^ntiVely  with  knuckles 

knecpmiv  {rtt&  md  elhcvw.  Alfred’*  fogs  and 
artn<  workeiilike  the  cranks  of  ft  grasshopper 
engine,  going  at  thirty  mile?  an  hour.  The 
spirit  (if  the  dancers  kept  pivcc  with  the  music 
until  the  .approach  hf  • erening  wanted'  them  to 
got  ready  for  ih«  train  whidi  would;  hear  them 
bark  to  Sflllslmry.  Thirty  were  packed  up? 
and  the  a£cks  of  aevonil  bofctfe  of  dhahipaune, 
discovered  among:  (he  stuff,  were  broken  off  to 
paas  tsway  tfo  timn  wdhlQ  Oiftf  Xttti&iS  for  tho 
U turn.-” 

Iwuif ' Hmv 

eha,fioing/y  ^v-e^  thitig 'lian  put^d  off)  not  an 
incident  tc*  tnn r th e- ^jbymftnfc l -* 

dciht  then  Alfred  a figured  on' the  platform, 
M*  ixstubliti^  tegetfoety  h(i  i>c^oir) 

heaved  like  a blae Is^niiirs  t*eirpw^  his  fkee  lyas 
aaby  p*h*,  nod  ids  eves  rolled  upward  with  a 
minuted  expmssioh  hf  Tttyh  and  <ksp*m.  For 
some  inhtlv^fnk  dumb  y bat  his  attitude 

hpi  iojft  hfe  i5tory~~a  gnot  loo  ;f«5g 

for  In  W&dhe  hbld  an  empty  bug, 

amf.in  *he<  Vifo*y  frU  tamffhl  friend  ahd.cpm* 
.p an i on?'..^tu diddle. . -•  ifrft  in  what  a cased 
CTedyotna«)tvd5  mammocked,  bridge  and  sound- 
lag-post  gose,  tho  InU-pu-ec  swinging  by  the 
.idle  strings  ,;  ’■'//■<  •-’.  '•_••  * V 'ys 


’;  . Simon  n«  xghu*t;.  ' 

*■  Somebody  done  *ot  on  her  lie  ex- 
cl/utmuh 

Alfred  at  length  spoke i * y jpo  r.  dal  foVdlu  *$•  • 
done  ruinged  •!"  and  again  rrlal^nd  into  dumb-  . 
ness,  while  two  big  rears  gathcrod  in  Lis 
The  hearts  «f  the  spectators  wefo  touched*  *ti$i 
they  crowded  round  the  tmimppy  nepo.  • 

■“Why,  Alfred,'"  cried  one,  *Tt  tun  fx  men  b 


u Xerer,  muxsa*  jiheTI  never  sound  ugin,  *M 
41  Pass  mnTul  your  h fit,  Alfred.’’ 

That  was  a womans  voice.  God  bJe>a.  tlie 
ladies  \ May  their  kind  h»'arts  never  know  bor- 
row! 

The  hut  rirenlateih  and  Kubstantkl  sympathy 
^hi»wrr«d  in  <>  *«»  Jrvely  that,  (hew?  wu>  present- 

ly  VihiHigh  to  Hoy  foo  fiddh^  A glow  of  fcaf- 
pijsniii,  oW'rt|miad  :UfciR3^ristivl^  ihc?*  hiid  hi  he* 
nektiowkdgcd  aud  imekMed  the  ^menlf  of  the 
hat;  ho  glkdecff  'ns$iti  munfet^tl  Knsr.ru- 

itinnh 

k*l  spoAfe  t&m  mend  hex  vpyiU?  . 
dSen’  ;*Simon  was  art  intemted  S]*eetato;  of 
th^e  jero^odin^,  and  when  he  saw  the  turrv 
things  fouf  taken  t'.e  grey?  and  be^ran 

to  acritifch  his  bead.  Anon  hfe  d»$ap(teared,  aultl 
after  « short  time  leitjrneii  with  tears  in  Li*, 
eyas  uttering  prpans  o mi  laraen  rat  ions. 

* * W c)l,  Simon,  wbat  bai  befallen  ymi  ?’* 

4i  Ob,  master, ” r?)4ied  Simon,  wUlv  a tragrilv 
oountenaiicrt,  uJl  wouldn’t  a had  db  to  happen 
for  five  dollar?;  jo*1  look  ut  vlia  tambourine— 
bn?ied  cle.‘ia  florottgli/? 
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sheepskin  caa  be,  easily  replaced.  Your  est!- 
nmip  of  nvo  ddlbits  damages  h ;«raos*ive.  lo 
mr  jiidjrmetf.t,  a jadVmns  expenditure  of  ted 
I tvin  Ybirig  r*  ■>*<*<*  '/an  <w/e  i«/~; 

| /few  b *x  dimUj/Simmu*' 

I i>t<rTrig  *&!*•  lar/ibom-Tnajor 

Ic^ited  veW  tfftfejgitfh  dfhS  ksHv4>  bvt  habitual-, 
daferchee  for  ibd  ojdtdtrtfc*  ^tj^r^^inani  rare 
induced  iilin  to  Accept  the  uw»rd  willibut  .$&*. 
murrer..  only  observing,  afe  he  joined  in  <he  gen- 
eral laugh, 

.' M i tmiugbt  As.  yell  »«*  Vkrdte  ilk*' ' 
MemrwhiU*  i?n$  of  the  eumpAwy  tunJ  gj&t  bold 
of  the  bnnkci)  lufrihoun rt  e-  head,  d^lApng  shaf 
the  tr^ts  pf,the  d»y  defined  to  be  wtiuetf  da 
parchment.  ‘ ,'  '7;'"  77 

A call  w ns  made  upon  the  eomjmyy  for  poet^ 
ical  contribution*,,  which  was  {mawered  by  d 
J shower  of  couple  (a.  A eoromutee  apprdrited  to 
• ; collect  and  arrange  rhe  proceeds  reported  the 
following: 

VKBSE8  W^ITTi?.^  1JY  A,  x i<ttryi?£&TF1  Ok  TTIF.  PCAHOE 

a iiJK>a»N  ta*uku7iune  wwrn  A coksi^vtiw. 

“ of  all  {ho  year,  iht*  time  must  dterr 
Is  buxom^  blooming,  merry  Mny; 
la  wnodiund  howeri  ve  gather  flowers 
Prom  mohifng/  fair  to  everting  gray, 

v‘  Titno  «ve.  beguile-  with  beauty's  srmii. 

And  swciuily  white  the  hours  ***$ . 
ChftmpjurnB  silking*  lightly  tripping 
LOte  tlanbd  Hkipying  m thoir  play. 

4i^tituc  Hounding,  mirth  abounding, 

CU.<§  rare.  drowning  In  iho  focttA 
Of ; spark!  tug  bumper^-  611  « Ihrtpjper 
Aiid  we’ll  drink  to  friend?  at  home. 

*?■  Tray  minti  emir  work  and  pop  thfc  cork 

,lusj  tafcii  n.  folk  if  corkscrews  fajf; 

4 Thinks  thou,  fau&tnir: ibotj’Tt  vfrifbuiv 

’Thcjv.  r.Urtll  no  moro  cake*  and  alt  \Y 

j *‘  To  lailtea  oyw  ’ncuth  mnilhe-m  fikiea, 

} To  thoft*  ire  prUe  on  earth  .moat  dear, 

j Anotlior  brimming  gtditri  fill — 

r.of,  hark  ? tho  warning  whistle  n(uu. 

2}rink  ipu^k— ’tie  time  tp  cioae  onrrhyrar-r 
t To  IioltSBurg'*;  kali*  a farowoH — hie ; 

1 To.  VfUlktn’a  bowvr*  mu\  fragrant  ftgwa^t 

, I dt{nfek^/ArMc^/?v> 


“ ik^r,  rtnp.m ^ Wf74is  urtsfiijn. 4 

“flow  did  thiv  nc'.’ur,  ^idMi  ?*'  said  Uk* 
gejit Icmam,  ^atr/iihihg  ih<>  broken  instrinnont, 

: ‘ Why,  liu&ti?  r,  I know  exactly  hew  1 1 
come ; bat  I.  ><naud«dy  put  dcrc  foot,  in 

hr 

n f ^v^«nl<l  mt  M sutprik'cd,^  returned  the  ex- 
•i? ranter,  ^rp  mi\c .'mis  hud  put  hi?  foot  in  it. 

iho  fmm.e  df  the 
raiubotl ri ne  fe  and  the  crocked 


A^aoCJATl01?S, 


considerable  rigor  cm  the verge  of  the  tropics 
The  highest  co  million.  of  nmr» — ilia  perfec:U?rL 
indeed  of  the  race— -I i&i  al  *ay  * been  icssockted 
mxb  w to  Aa.  t - prod  nelng  an  d w.hea  fc-vu  us  u m in  is 
ormnm^  L arid  this  is  .true  from  the  dkys  of  the* 
P hamr  »h*:  downward  • to  &e  enlighteii.mfcat:6'f  rfcs 
prestmi  times,  The  r?c*  -eatmg  nations  are  in- 
ferior to  the  consitmer^  of  wheat.  In  the  Arc- 
%*.•  • wd  J*,  i|Sf 

‘^b^rt^.qeki  CfvtiU  ?r»an 

tjte  Sfd&no 

y.i£it&  $#  - X$*f  ***&>  iff : 

jfSnA  *1  A.  TyijwwM  tke 

r)yV;^V^;'  V '$%£  i 

■&#...  .ji!^iiSi>-d  ;ttr. 

• k*»  :<,,  .\  •’•  N -'.K/.  *<>•;  gr»  \ C?i(  

v*$e  ?y  v*&  &Uh  .&***#»> . 

y vf  \w  f&tf.  . &*«£ 

! Vf t **  -tn  .JSrWr^iri;* ' 'is  h 
tv;,witiaM  rVwr;  WfajAfc.  •*>•♦•  M* 

<’»45  I&  ftgfrKiVPV; 

'?&>?>  of  j,$$:  t&%Xw. 

; whi*tM^  iiut;fA^)y  a*? |W  • 

;»‘ny  rfe  >^hvi^r-j>v \6  f^v4.  '3ptf  •*&?  imV- 

f •‘I^v,.*,:;-,  i •;;••;  k-t  ,*  1,.  ’ • 

;$*»g f -^hiHyiv*ihih{  t^^tr  Jd4k.  - & TOjp* 

; Wf^iv  the  kf  ^twVK ;i*  >5r%v^i«fwV  iii 
■ ...  . ■ i ■ •>.*  »•.  h : ' 

'HA  - 4w?yA;'id>fi??ft  >$ 

; \i  fit* VC  is  jjtrf w* wte;A  • **>  ^p**ripT  So 

i\*  **<&*;  ♦ '*■  •'«*  - *.•••  /*-‘  tv-.  •'. 

yv  dvi  #£&iv^zhL : u.  -*k  ■.th.^khv. • ^ djv  <*»X 

m.cA  *&*&'&'> 

»ct  « A^:Vi‘4dv<K  jdw.-  tthn.ivs 

i'^V-  thb  ^R.dJpr'pr^fi^'b -tr^n 

I f^  the' . - .;.-  .*  -;. ;,-?.  *X; 

^ f :„!'•’< hi;^ -.o^htAc^i:  t}$  fttffiT&jfc&lL* : ' sj( 


WIIKAT  AND  JT^;  ASSOCIATIONS. 

II Y T.  R.  THflUPE. 

OFaliviu'  plants  coin  rated,  wheat  xa  the  most 
ihvpoxtttnt  t<j  the  \relfaK  of  man  ; tVor  fmre 
wheal  is  the  6i*indUid  of  fw2,  nod.  more  thaa 
the  precioua  mehiU.  t'ht  amndard  ot  all  vfilh^sh'. 
(1  is  chietJr  the  produet  of  teaipcmte  chtuef,  bhf 
it  i«  soc^s*»fully  >?uU>vatRii  within  seyen  ot  eifchr 
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"WHEAT  AHD  ITS 


The  tftfcieUtim'uivycuJ  Eh 
of  tT»e  most  ancient  of 
iiouivtnesv  Egypt,  consist- 
erl  in  its  wheat.  Not  only 
was  her  derive  papulation 
supplied  with  a profusion 
of  the.  necessaries  of  life, 
hut  Egypt  was  a granary 
where,  from  the  earliest 
times,  all  people  felt  sure 
of  finding  an  nhmufemt 
store  of 


..... 

years  of  pbrify  a 


■ t ' from  the  ^npenifeanduno? 

the 

; of  food  ro^upply  the 

! ":,rr  • **?  ■ whole  popu^roiU  during 

•v;  ■/'•F- ■ * ' "'  '.''y:  seven  year*  of  dearth,  a* 

V.vll  ^ " nil  countries' 

- .•  ••  ■■: n Egypt  “ to  buy.  • when 
the  ndviec  of  Joseph,  kid 
” op  for',  tlmt : purpose. 

■ * . Th* ' for  ifrig^ion  among  the 

v !c»;f  p;m!pu>r»s  am  rjuite 

cpfomlctfi  repifWintihg  ca^iils  Conveying  the 
•umuai  immdaikm  into  the 
jj  i.  • m?  proprietor  of  the  estate 

* be  seen  plying  in  a light 
ft  f .superintending  the  main- 

fawtww  tii  ' dykes,  or  other  important 
i‘ f ■ ,vuh  the  k nek.  According 

tyM&n  Kif  « grim  I tore  was  *o 
-tne  .w-Mit ' -yhekt ] fiivcd . tioroetifnejR  to  sup- 

.uied,  and  by  means  ofcaxmk 
i**t*  1 , Th » x % ’He  >t« « t c there  was  Utf.k  difftr^nce  In 
.power  td  t|mj» .foe  fj  • un»,r  \ 7/  i#  k*v>i  irrigated,  whether  the  an  - 
4 i ampbnttl dtii!:  4*  • ui idfo ♦>  rtj  i&fodTSpthf ; aim mUm/’ . 

•T^:.,  ft*  V , . ,.:  vryy.v;  j,r  ^ -ij  the  Egyptians  w^rr?  iHpmV 

^rv  v^nf&hfo  hlie  In  of  their  memorable 

Wififc  tixe.  ;•  hhtiine  and  riofer  after  a 

o jry  ita&ly  hy  h;v*.  f . 'Upft's  *d‘  t»ur  «c.  H>r?r  thousand  dm!  ey- 

winter  fuy  s utpnctWf  ^y.dhted  to  *h§ine  the  boasted 

jooh*  dgt  upt  ^ •tip?  i >A  for.  jern  d^mtiiyrxsts.  In  om 

ims»>a  'pbrfvuft-  Jft.vVUfc>.&  sowing  hf  gt^fn  $f  >«pr^- 

be  r.;m  not  fodp  ,j.f  w fy  wtsn  .a  .pJhw^itraWn,  by  a.  pafr 

IfthifeV the  sower  &oitu*rinn  the 
iento  young  wheuf  seed  fixun  a basket.  Following  on  is  another 
ptentSj  of  what  is  plmv,  while  a i^dler,  tlm^n  by  two  horn’s  abreast, 
their  cpndhion > eompl^tuy  -rht?  perfomvance.  In  the  pres^rva- 
e iu  nature  k tor-  5ion  c»f  whedt  the  Egypttttns  aW)  excelled  a\\ 
i it  is,  the  Tsgrient^  othtir  |»coph'v  their  ^ramaies  being  porlee^  It 
iieut  still  vegetate*,  k Vcmious  fact  that  tvhent  wrjtdre,  m discus 
l the  freezing  bia*t  fog  thkv  subject*  the  most  laborious  .re- 
^ which  i-ests  upon  search*  hate  suggested  the  very  modes  employed 
lOU  down  into  the  fcy  ^oaeph^ifoir.  of ' r^poyiimdfa  ttf\& if 
I-  Tlie  boh»np4tt;  coyer,  he*Tmu>ad!y  •4e.ah.*d  ^ and  if  k ptohahie 
eat,  this  is  that  wfo'ui  lUus  disposed  of  in  ihe  dry  dim  ate 

hi,  indeed*  is  the  of  ihe  Nile  won  hi  last  perfectly  f^u.ndtur  -inicdd 
ild,  that  a grain  year?.  IfiahnppUy  for  the  w^ikrn  pf^stety  in 
over  a congradcd  modern  onrfngcuhlty  k not  tesceafnr the 
rOBt.^hd  «?ud  one  erection. of  graimrU^v -a*  we  have  no  surplus  crop 
kd«  two  ot  three  to  ptd  away  years  ^if  ^arcity. 

3 same  time  pene-  The  laioelte  may  also  he  reckoned  nmong  tin? 
>f  the  hattlyribbcd  grant  ftgrknRoruJ  pvoplo  of  antiquity.  Their 
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ulation  were  virtually  husbandmen,  and  per-  the  palmy  days  of  Rome,  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
sonally  engaged  in  its  pursuits.  Gideon  was  ture  in  China  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of 
thrashing  wheat  by  the  wine-press,  to  hide  it  commerce;  and  among  the  precepts  which  every 
from  the  Midianiies.  At  the  building  of  the  governor  of  a province  is  obliged  to  teach  to  the 
Temple,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  permitted  Solo-  assembled  people  is,  “that  if  the  plowman’s  es- 
mon  to  cut  cedar  and  fir-trees  upon  Mount  Leb-  tntc  enjoys  public  esteem,  there  never  will  be 
anon,  to  aid  In  its  construction,  for  which  Sol-  want  in  the  land/’ 

omon  repaid  him  with  wheat  and  oil.  Ilomer  relates  that  of  the  vast  host  that  as- 

The  Chinese,  as  a nation,  have  undoubtedly  sembied  to  besiege  Troy,  only  one-tenth  could 
existed  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  and  be  spared  for  the  active  purposes  of  war,  the 
their  preservation  can  alone  be  accounted  for  by  remaining  nine-tenths  being  employed  in  culti~ 
their  great  love  of  agriculture.  Every  year,  from  vating  the  surrounding  country.  Taking  the 
time  immemorial,  at  the  opening  of  spring,  «a  i story  as  a fair  representation  of  the  usual  corn- 
solemn  festival  is  celebrated,  in  which  the  ruler  missariut  in  Homer’s  time,  it  is  evident  that 
of  this  vast  empire,  surrounded  by  princes  of  cities  must  have  fallen  or  held  out  according  as 
the  blood,  the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  the  most  the  harvest  favored  the  slow  operations  of  the 
distinguished  cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  all  the  besiegers. 

pomp  of  a great  sovereign,  takes  the  plow  in  his  The  unrivaled  literature  of  Greece,  however, 
own  imperial  hands,  and,  turning  up  a furrow  affords  but  little  information  regarding  the  prac- 
in  a field  consecrated  to  this  sacred  use,  plants  deal  details  of  husbandry.  The  Romans,  on  the 
therein  the  five  kinds  considered  most  necessary  contrary,  were  a great  agricultural  people.  They 
to  the  support  of  man,  viz,,  tw  o kinds  of  millet,  ' held  the  cereal  grains  in  such  honor,  that  glory 
beans,  rice,  and  lastly,  as  most  important  of  all*  was  called  by  them  Adorea^  from  A dor,  a kind 
wheat.  This  ceremony  is  considered  somemor-  of  wheat.  The  law*  of  the  Twelve  Tables  con- 
able,  that  the  Emperor,  although  hx)ked  upon  detuned  to  death  any  adult  who  let  cattle  in  to 
as  a divine  being,  prepares  himself  for  its  per-  graze  at  nigh  tin  a field  of  grain,  or  who  cut  groin 
formance  by  a three  days'  fast,  and  the  offering  j in  an  unripe  state.  One  of  the  very  first  insti- 
up  of  solemn  sacrifices.  In  all  the  provinces  tutions  of  Romulus  %vas  that  of  the  priests  of  the 
of  the  empire  this  festival  is  solemnized  by  the  j fields,  whose  number  he  fixed  at  twelve,  and  of 
viceroys  and  governors,  accompanied  by  the  , whom  he  was  one.  Their  dress  of  honor  was  a 
chief  mandarins  of  their  departments.  As  in  | crown  of  wheat-ears  attached  by  a white  band, 
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and  this  dignity  lasted  through  life, 
and  could  not  be  lost  by  exile  or  cap- 
tivity. The  citizens  of  republican 
Rome  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  were  esteemed  aa  a class  su- 
perior in  rank  and  dignity  to  those  in- 
habiting cities,  and  it  was  a mark  of 
dishonor  for  a man  to  leave  the  fields 
to  adopt  a city  life.  While  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  from  the  Greeks  much 
of  their  literature,  they  created  an  orig- 
inal oue  of  their  own,  of  which  rural 
afiains  formed  the  substance  and  inspi- 
ration. The  striking  fact  has  been 
noticed,  that  while  among  the  Greeks 
the  names  of  their  illustrious  families 
are  borrowed  from  the  heroes  and  gods 
of  their  mythology,  the  most  famous 
heroes  among  the  Romans — such  aa  the 
Pisonea,  Fabii,  Lentuli — have  taken 
their  names  from  their  favorite  crops 
and  vegetables.  We  know  that  the 
Romans,  even  in  their  earliest  history, 
were  exceedingly  covetous  of  grain,  or 
rather  of  lands,  for  it  was  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil  that  their  principal  and  al- 
most only  wealth  consisted.  Often  the 
very  hands  which  guided  the  plow, 
periodically  wielded  the  truncheon  of 
the  Roman  armies.  Cinciunatus  thrice 
left  the  plow  to  save  the  Common- 
wealth, then  as  successively  returned 
to  his  rural  pursuits.  Cato  was  an 
orator,  general,  and  censor,  yet  he  sup-  v 
ported  himself  upon  eight  acres  of 
land,  which  he  himself  tilled,  his  hab- 
itation a hut,  and  his  food  esculent  plants.  Rcg- 
ulus  was  found  plowing  when  he  was  informed 
of  his  elevation  to  the  consular  dignity.  The 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  wa3  marked  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  its 
ruin  was  finally  consummated  when  those  en- 
gaged in  it  were  held  in  contempt.  Then  the 
fairest  parts  of  the  empire  were  abandoned  to 
nature,  and  regions  once  calling  forth  the  warm 
eulogy  of  the  pastoral  poets  for  their  rich 
abundance,  became  the  seat  of  decay  and  deso- 
lation. 

Of  all  the  festivals  indulged  in  by  the  Romans, 
that  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  Ceres,  who,  as 
the  Greeks  held,  invented  agriculture,  was  one 
of  the  most  innocent  and  joyous.  It  was  really 
a salutation  to  the  promise  of  the  opening  spring. 
It  took  those  engaged  in  it  into  the  green  fields, 
and  surrounded  them  with  rural  associations. 
The  time  set  apart  was  eight  days  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  April,  and  the  matrons 
who  more  particularly  officiated  in  the  cere- 
monies were  not  only  distinguished  for  their 
virtues,  but  they  prepared  themselves  by  sev- 
eral days'  abstinence  from  wine  and  every  car- 
nal enjoyment.  In  commemoration  of  Ceres, 
these  matrons  bore  before  them  lighted  torches, 
and  whoever  attended  upon  them  without  invi- 
tation was  looked  upon  as  profane,  and  was 
punished  with  death : 

Vol.  XV.— No.  87.— -U 
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k*  But  chief,  with  fragrant  prayer  the  gods  implore 
And  Ceres,  chief,  with  arnutal  feasts  adore  ; 

When  winter  flies,  and  spring  new  robes  the  ground. 
When  mild  the  wine,  and  lambkins  gayly  bound ; 
When  sweet  to  slumber  on  the  grass  reclined 
Where  the  thick  foliage  murmurs  to  the  wind ; 

Tbe  sky  her  temple,  and  the  turf  her  shrine, 

Der  pure  libation,  honey,  milk,  and  wine.” 

Under  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other  bar* 
barian  conquerors  of  Europe,  agriculture  during 
the  Middle  Ages  seems  to  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten. Its  revival,  together  with  other  arts 
and  sciences,  very  strangely  commenced  among 
the  Saracens  of  Spain,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  that  subjected  country  with 
an  hereditary  love  for  the  occupation.  By  them 
and  their  successors,  the  Moors,  agriculture  in 
Spain  was  carried  to  a height  which,  perhaps, 
has  not  since  been  surpassed.  It  is  said  that 
as  early  as  tbe  tenth  century  the  revenue  of 
Saracenic  Spain  alone  amounted  to  as  much  as 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  at  that  time.  The 
ruins  of  their  noble  works  for  irrigating  the  soil 
still  attest  their  skill  and  industry,  and  put  to 
shame  the  ignorance  aBd  indolence  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

In  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru  agriculture 
seems  to  have  reached  a high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion . The  ruins  of  basins  and  canals,  frequently 
carried  through  immense  tunnels,  prove  the  skill 
and  industry  of  its  people  in  irrigation.  A single 
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ttijueduet  has  Iwen  traced  by  its  ruins  live  hun*  their  food  in  a Acrid  state  seems  beyond  ront ra- 
cked mile*.  They  'iufcW&tfed  the  sides  of  the  diction,  bat  how  fchts  is  accomplished  is  not 
moartUifts  by  means  of  whfch  retained  clearly  andrestood.  How  the  phosphate  of  lime 

forced  soil,  and  wcre  skiHed  in  the  vl&  of  mu-  end  9tU?rm»ohtble  subwtoiftw*  arc  absorbed  by 
mure.  That  on  which  they  chic%  4epotyl$4  wu* : the  delta**©  roots  is  a profound  mystery.  Plants 
guano,  and  their,  Ih.ciis  • l fir  fc©£jlK  . possewt'-^e'  power  of  InteiK- 

by  strict  laws,  and  made  *t  penal to  go  upon  5 gent  stdectjoh,  and  the  roots  of  each  will  feed 

islands  except  at  stated  tildes;  Fiftfa?  thi*pb>  only  upon  each  subatAficnii  »«.  s unfr  best  calculated 
ture  of  the  trhifnpfo  of  peaceful  pursuit*  we  tor  pvompte  their  growth,  and  if  they  can  find 
naturally  turn  to  the  contemporaneous empire  of  nothing  genial,  they  will  either  stum  or,  dm*m 
Mesdeo,  which  was  renowned  for  bloody  laws  /by  hunger,  they  will  partake  of  the  ]>OiSoa  nroimd 
a sun^mary  rtdlgion,  its  rulers  knowing  them  and  die.  A P'rencli  naturalist, \in  bis  eq- 
nothing  of  value  of  the  cereal  grains.  deatprs  to  comprehend  thb  beautiful  Jaws  of 

. U ' planted  at  a proper  depth  nature,  dissolved  together  tn  water  vapour  write,- 

and  hi  a favorable  it  vegetates  slowly,  and  then  placed  iu  these  solutions  growing 
pushing  to  the  surface  one  cylindrical  filament,  plants,  some  perfect  and  others  with  iheh  toot* 
while  numoroQSfibr^  strike  downward  into  the  ctit  irffc  The  mutilated  plants  abso thed  indis- 
eaxth.  Theses  supply  %)  phutt  w ith  notyish-  crimmwtpiy  all  the  salts  d tesotad  in  the  water, 
went*  and  ??.  formed  the  white'  the  perfo^  <$m  ^cprnfcd  from  the  water 

surface  of  the  soil  femt  which  several  root*  and  only  those  required  for  their  beuithy  existence, 
stems  bmTich  nut—Uri^  ji*  United  the  tillering  of  aitd'  i»>i»atftder;  absolutely  acting 

the  wheat.  As  the  pUnt advances  toward  per-  a*  delicate  rherirists,  amt. performing  functions 
fection  new  foots  :, >&*&£•§.  iehoritd-  the  with  tbeirVitriple  ve^ei^  sftefc  ii&r  <&tv; 

chief  source  of  nourishment,  and  tit  a rich  com-  tared  foy  the  ltiO»t  complicated  laboratory  of  im- 
post soil,  Wliero  there  U room,  mi iuerous  stems  eftefe* 

arise  farming  a tui%  frviin  each  ofowfoieh  springs  Botanists  claim  to  know  two  or  three  ban- 
a stalk,  sustaining  ao  Car  Weil  tilled  with  %eed*y  dr^d  kinds  of  w Lent.  M.  ThiUipparl.  in  the 
hence  the  power  of  thi?  plant  for  the  t remen-  jc&t  184?v  prtdesBed  to  be  cultivating,  near  V<er~ 
doiis  increase  above  »U  other  useful  gralnis  saillcs,  txolcgsthan  tbreehtintod  andfcwcnty- 
The  phenomena  of  the  extension  rif  rwts  an*  of  t>vo  varieties.  There  arc,  however,  only  thme 
the  most  carious  interest^  for  m search  of  nutria  principal  kinds  so  different  in  th^r  appearnnefe 
men!  they  seem  to  display  Something:  more  than  that  they  need  to  be  particu lorly  p^iyad, 
mechanical  growth.  Tliat  6ll  vcgetablca  nhrorb  are  the  hard  wheats \ soft  tbs& 
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spring  the  ground  spreads  away,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  in  dark  masses  slightly  tinged 
with  greeu;  a few  days  pass  away  and  the  sun- 
kissing  slopes  grow  more  luxuriant,  aud  hour  by 
hour  we  note  the  changes,  until  a vernal  carpet 
of  more  delicate  hues  than  ever  greet  the  eye  of 
the  most  favorite  sultana  completely  hides  the 
mother  earth  ; now  it  is  that  the  delicate  blades 
begin  to  multiply  and  strengthen  under  the  ge- 
nial influences  of  the  ripening  sun.  The  quiet 
days  wear  away,  and  the  long  sweeps  of  brilliant 
verdure  begin  to  palpitate  under  the  soft  whis- 
perings of  the  breeze,  and  the  hopeful  plant 
springs  upward  with  visible  rapidity,  suggesting 
rich  stores  of  golden  fruit  as  the  reward  of  the 
husbandman's  toil.  The  season  of  fruition  ap- 
proaches ; the  brilliant  tints  of  rapidly-circulat- 
ing juices  begiu  to  yield  to  the  graver  ones  of 
golden  hues.  The  long  nights  of  the  harvest- 
moon  tempt  us  into  the  open  air,  and  we  find 
the  precious  life-preserving  cereal  waving  its 
matured  heads  in  joy,  and  fairly  laughing  in  ita 
abundance. 


Now  the  ardent  beams  of  the  sun  pour  down, 
and  where,  but  a few  weeks  since,  was  the  dull 
clod,  we  find  a vast  golden  shield,  reflecting 
back  those  brilliant  rays,  and  yet  absorbing  with 
gluttonous  appetite  their  ripening  effects.  It  is 
now  that  the  woods  are  redolent  of  music.  Ev- 
ery bush  has  its  carol  of  songsters.  The  little 
birds  have  established  their  young  in  neighbor- 
ing brunches,  and  relieved  of  family  cares,  they 
joiu  with  their  offspring  in  pouring  out  songs 
of  praise  at  the  never-ending  prospect  of  abund- 
ance. The  solicitude  of  the  husbandman  is 
passed.  With  a bright  eye  and  a hopeful  step 
he  summons  his  laborers  to  gather  in  the  har- 
vest. Strong  arms  and  merry  hearts  unite  to 
revel  among  the  nodding  stalks,  now  top-heavy 
with  their  fruitage,  and,  with  the  modest  bear- 
ing of  true  worth,  leaning  upon  each  other  for 
support.  The  flashing  sickle  glances  in  tho 
sunlight,  and  every  sweep  of  the  powerful  arm 
that  wields  it  brings  down  the  bearded  grain, 
while  others  follow  in  the  reaper’s  wake,  and 
bind  it  into  sheaves. 
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the  henrt  of  man  exults,  the  earth  and  the  air 
are  full  of  rejoicing. 

The  work  of  the  morning  is  well  performed, 
and  then  comes  the  noontide  meal.  The  cot- 
tage maid  trips  forth,  bearing  the  frugal  yet 
substantial  repast,  such  as  hungry  men  and 
maidens  most  need.  A shady  spot  is  selected 
near  a spring,  which  offers  its  crystal  waters  to 
the  thirsting  lips ; and  happy  but  fatigued  reap- 
ers gather  round.  Jokes,  keen  repartee,  and 
joyous  laughter  are  often  heard,  betraying  the 
body  healthy  and  the  mind  at  ease.  The  toil 
of  the  after-day  finished,  the  sun  sinks  slowly  to- 
ward the  west,  and  the  weary  laborer  homeward 
wends  his  way.  Mingling  in  the  returning 
throng  is  the  well-kept  wagon,  overflowing  with 
luxuriant  sheaves,  which  are  soon  to  be  winnow- 
ed of  the  chaff— for  such  a term  ungrateful  man 
applied  to  the  cunningly  - devised  enfolding? 
which  have  protected  the  grain  in  its  infancy 
and  in  its  matured  strength.  'With  these  inno- 
cent associations,  and  by  these  grateful  labors, 


The  landscape,  however  familiar,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  presents  scenes  of  ever-changing 
beauty.  Fleecy  clouds,  no  heavier  than  gossa- 
mer vapors,  float  between  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
casting  faint  shadows  in  spots  upon  the  yellow 
nndulations  of  the  wheat-fields,  literally  dim- 
pling their  fattened  surfaces  into  smiles;  while 
other  clouds,  more  dense,  pile  up  like  snow- 
capped mountains  in  the  noonday  heats,  and 
then,  as  deponing  spirits,  vanish  into  thin  air. 
The  open  glades  of  woodland  sparkle  in  the  re- 
cesses, while  the  preserved  monarch*  of  the  for- 
ests, which  have  escaped  the  woodman*?  axe, 
darken  and  frown,  and  give  dignity  and  grand- 
eur to  the  joyous  scene.  The  streams  ripple 
and  dance  over  their  gravelly  beds,  and  the 
playful  fish,  jewel  sparkling,  leap  into  the  air, 
and  then  bury  themselves  away  amidst  a spray 
of  diamond  jets.  Softened,  yet  clear  against 
the  sky,  are  seen  the  spires  of  the  distant  village 
beautifully  contrasting  with  purple  hills.  Over 
all  nature  rest?  the  charm  of  rich  abundance, 
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the  crop  of  wheat  is  secured,  the  very  toil  pro- 
moting health,  and  every  incident  favoring  se- 
renity of  mind.  . 

Among  the  things  immediately  connected,  by 
association,  with  the  wheat-field  is  the  mill, 
where  the  ripened  grain  is  manufactured  into 
flour.  There  is  something  wonderfully  cool 
and  refreshing,  in  the  hottest  summer  day,  about 
these  old  mills.  They  are  favorite  spots  with 
the  juveniles,  who  delight  to  listen  to  the  clat- 
ter of  their  machinery  as  it  mingles  with  the 
hum  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Their  situation 
is  always  romantic,  for  it  is  in  some  quiet  nook, 
shaded  by  rich  trees,  luxuriating  beside  the  gur- 
gling stream  that  pours  in  silver  spray  over  the 
rude  dam.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  covered 
with  spray,  and  where  the  shadows  on  the  water 
are  the  deepest  and  coolest,  the  sun-fish  disport 
themselves,  tempting  the  angler’s  art.  The  old 
moss-covered  wheel,  as  it  rolls  over  and  over, 
is  musical  by  its  industry,  and  the  falling  water 
quiets  the  most  disturbed  mind  into  sweet  repose. 

One  of  the  most  touching  stories  ever  told  is 
that  of  Boaz  and  Ruth.  The  boasted  enlight- 
enment of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  ef- 
fulgence of  a superior  religion,  have  done  no- 
thing to  improve  upon  the  deep  affection,  the 
heartfelt  devotion,  and  the  beautiful  romance 
of  the  simple  record.  In  this  story,  more  than 
any  where  else  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  do  we 
find  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  picture  of 
agricultural  pursuits  as  conducted  in  the  patri- 
archal ages.  Naomi  had  left  the  land  of  her 
nativity,  and,  with  the  husband  of  her  choice, 
had  settled  among  strangers.  In  time  she  w'as 
blessed  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters-in- 
law.  Providence,  however,  dealt  bitterly  with 
her,  and  husband  and  sons  were  laid  in  the 
grave.  Naomi  now  yearned  for  the  home  of 
her  youth,  for  the  land  of  Judah,  and  she  pro- 
posed to  her  daughters-in-law  that  they  should 
each  return  to  their  mother’s  house,  and  that  she 
would  pursue  her  way  alone.  Orpah  kissed  Nao- 
mi, and  returned  back  unto  her  people ; but  Ruth 
said : “ Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  re- 
turn from  following  after  thee : for  whither  thou 
goest,  I will  go ; and  where  thou  lodgest,  I will 
lodge : thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God.”  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Ruth 
with  her,  and  they  came  to  Bethlehem  in  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest. 

Now  Naomi  had  a wealthy  kinsman  whose 
name  was  Boaz,  and  Ruth  proposed  that  she 
should  glean  in  his  fields.  While  engaged  in  this 
labor  Boaz  asked,  Whose  damsel  is  this  ? So  the 
servant  set  over  the  reapers  showed  him  all  that 
Ruth  had  done  for  Naomi  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  how  she  had  left  father  and  moth- 
er and  the  land  of  her  nativity  and  come  unto 
a people  whom  she  knew  not  heretofore.  And 
the  heart  of  Boaz  was  touched  at  the  evidence 
of  so  much  devotion,  and  he  privately  com- 
manded his  young  men  to  let  Ruth  glean  with- 
out hinderance  even  among  the  sheaves,  and 
ordered  them  to  let  fall  some  of  the  stalks  that 
she  might  glean  them.  He  invited  her  at  meal 
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time  to  sit  beside  his  own  reapers,  to  eat  of  his 
bread,  and  he  reached  her  parched  corn,  and 
Ruth  ate  what  sufficed,  and  left.  And  Boaz 
in  presence  of  the  elders  of  the  people  took  Ruth 
for  his  wife ; and  the  devoted  daughter-in-law 
of  the  poor  widow,  a stranger  and  a widow  her- 
self, a humble  gleaner  in  the  rich  man’s  fields, 
became,  as  a reward  for  her  virtues,  a princess 
in  the  land,  and  her  descendants  were  Jesse  and 
David,  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  shone  on  the 
“ son  of  David”  and  the  descendant  of  the  hum- 
ble Ruth. 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  our  Lord  men- 
tions an  increase  of  thirty,  sixty,  and  a hundred 
fold.  Such  an  increase,  although  above  the 
average  rate,  was,  in  ancient  times,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded, if  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
and  Pliny.  Herodotus  says  that  the  common 
yield  of  the  soil  of  Babylonia  was  usually  two 
hundred  fold,  but  in  favorable  seasons  three  hun- 
dred fold.  Pliny  estimates  the  crops  of  the  best 
lands  of  Byzacium  at  a hundred  and  fifty  fold, 
and  the  general  crops  of  Egypt,  of  Betica,  and 
of  the  Leontines  of  Sicily,  at  a hundred  fold. 

He  mentions  a wheat  plant  of  four  hundred 
stalks  from  one  seed,  sent  him  from  Byzacium  in 
Africa  by  the  procurator  of  Augustus,  and  says 
that  Nero  received  another  from  the  same  place 
bearing  three  hundred  and  sixty  stalks. 

Virgil,  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient 
writers  who  took  an  interest  in  agricultural  af- 
fairs, prove  that  in  their  time,  in  countries  fa- 
vored by  nature,  the  farmers  cut  forage  from 
their  wheat  twice  in  the  year,  and  then  grazed 
their  cattle  on  it,  obtaining  by  this  means  a 
large  increase  of  the  crop.  The  most  robust 
varieties  of  wheat  are  seldom  injured  by  the  cold 
of  winter,  as  might  be  apprehended  from  ad- 
vanced vegetation. 

Among  naturalists  of  later  times  we  find  that 
M.  Deslongchamps  counted  four  hundred  and 
fifty  grains  yielded  by  one  seed,  and  that  he  saw 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  stalks  coming  from 
one  root.  Shaw  acknowledges  the  present  of  a 
wheat  plant  from  the  Governor  of  an  Algerian 
province  having  eighty  stalks,  and  mentions  one 
of  a hundred  and  twenty  stalks  in  the  possession 
of  the  Pasha  of  Cairo.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in 
his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  mentions  one  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  Duhamel  speaks  of 
two  seeds,  each  of  which  produced  one  hundred 
and  forty  stalks,  and  six  thousand  grains.  Francis 
de  Neufchateau  quotes  the  history  of  tufts  from 
rough  grains,  containing  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  ears.  At  Kerinon 
near  Brest,  were  seen,  in  1817,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  ears  growing  from  one  root.  D’Albut, 
chief  gardener  to  Louis  Philippe,  reports  a plant 
growing  near  Mantes  which  produced  fifty-two 
ears  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
grains.  Deslongchamps,  by  planting  wheat  in 
drills  (after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese),  fre- 
quently obtained  twenty  and  thirty  ears  from 
one  seed. 

Charles  Miller,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  jrt  Cam- 
bridge, England,  in  June,  1776,  selected  a grain 
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of  wheat  that  seemed  ready  to  branch  out,  pulled 
it  up,  and  on  the  Sth  of  August,  divided  it  into 
eighteen  parts,  each  of  which  he  replanted  sep- 
arately. Every  one  of  these  new  plants  put 
forth  several  lateral  ahootg,  when  they  were  again 
uprooted  in  September,  divided,  and  replanted. 
The  seventy-six  shoots  thus  obtained  underwent 
a similar  operation  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
March  and  April,  finally  developing  in  all  five 
hundred  plants,  from  which  came  twenty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  And  nine  ears,  producing 
forty-seven  pounds  and  a half  of  grain,  or  four 
million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
and  forty  seeds. 

Hardy  as  w heat  is,  it  is  subject  to  many  dis- 
eases, and  also  suffers  from  insects.  The  weevil 
is  quite  familiar.  Its  young  is  supposed  to  be 
deposited  in  the  ears  of  wheat,  which  they  leave 


about  August  and  go  into  the  ground,  where  it 
is  probable  they  remain  during  the  winter  in  the 
pupa  state,  and  become  flies  the  next  season, 
when  the  wheat  is  in  bloom.  “Pop  goes  the 
weasel/*  is  an  expression  on  every  one's  tongue, 
yet  few  understand  the  origin  of  the  saying.  By 
giving  its  history,  wc  may  also  learn  something 
of  the  habits  of  the  weevil.  According  to  ‘‘  re- 
liable tradition/'  a famous  Methodist  preacher, 
by  the  name  of  Craven,  was  once  preaching  in 
the  heart  of  Virginia,  when  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows i “ Here  arc  present  a great  many  profes- 
sors of  religion,  who  are  sleek,  fat,  and  good- 
looking,  yet  something  is  the  matter  with  yon. 
Now  you  have  seen  wheat  which  was  plnrop, 
round,  and  good-looking  to  the  eye,  but  when 
you  weighed  it  you  found  that  it  was  only  forty- 
five  or  perhaps  forty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
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when  it  should  be,  if  a prime  article,  sixty  or  sixty- 
three  pounds.  Take  a kernel  of  this  wheat  be- 
tween your  thumb  and  finger,  hold  it  up  to  the 
light  and  squeeze  it,  and  ‘ pop  goes  the  weevil.’ 
Now,  you  good-looking  professors  of  religion, 
you  are  plump  and  round,  but  you  only  weigh 
forty-five  or  forty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel.  What 
is  the  matter?  Ah,  when  you  are  taken  be- 
tween the  thumb  of  the  law  and  the  fore-finger 
of  the  Gospel,  ‘ Pop  goes  your  weevil.’  ” 

In  rainy  seasons  wheat  is  subject  to  a disease 
known  as  the  blight.  On  examining  a grain 
thus  affected  with  a powerful  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  hard  shell  filled  with  white 
powder,  the  dust  containing  no  trace  of  starch  ; 
it  consists  entirely  of  microscopic  threads  which 
are  dry  stiff  worms.  When  placed  in  water 
these  worms  exhibit  hygroscopic  motion  for  a 
few  moments.  When  the  wheat  is  new,  they 
soon  make  other  manifold  movements  which 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  life.  When  the 
grain  is  old,  it  requires  several  hours,  or  some- 
times even  days,  before  they  resume  motion  and 
life.  In  a single  grain  of  affected  wheat,  there 
are  generally  several  thousands  of  these  worms. 
They  have  no  sexual  distinctions;  they  are  the 
offspring  of  other  forms.  Before  a blight  comes 
on  there  are  found  from  ten  to  twelve  larger 
worms  in  each  kernel  which  is  about  to  be  af- 
fected, and  the  females  of  these  larger  worms 
have  been  observed  to  lay  eggs.  If  blighted 
wheat  is  sown  with  sound,  the  worms,  after  a 
few  weeks,  and  when  the  sound  wheat  has  germ- 
inated, are  awakened  into  life  by  the  moisture 
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of  the  earth,  break  through  the  thin  shell  which 
has  confined  them,  and  follow  the  dictates  of 
individual  enterprise.  The  great  mass  of  them 
die,  but  a few  reach  the  germinated  wheat,  and 
effect  a lodgment  in  the  stalk  under  the  form- 
ing leaves.  They  are  carried  up  in  dry  weather 
by  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  in  wet  by  their 
own  exertions.  As  they  are  dried  up  most  of 
the  time,  they  suffer  no  considerable  change 
until  they  enter  into  the  forming  kernels  and 
lay  their  eggs.  By  the  time  the  wheat  is  ripe 
the  parent  insects  are  dead.  Those  remaining 
are  dried  into  almost  nothing,  the  egg-shells  are 
absorbed,  and  the  grain  is  apparently  filled  with 
nothing  but  white  powder. 

The  Greeks  claimed  to  be  the  inventors  of 
bread,  and  this  trait  of  their  national  vanity  was 
exhibited  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
dependent  upon  Egypt  for  wheat.  The  art  of 
j making  loaves,  however,  passed  from  Greece 
into  Rome.  The  distinctions  of  leavened  and 
unleavened  bread  are  of  time  immemorial.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Pliny  the  Gauls  made  use 
of  yeast,  and  their  descendants  are  still  famous 
for  their  light  rolls,  and  for  being  great  con- 
sumers of  them.  For  many  centuries  among 
the  rich  circular  slices  of  the  crusts  of  bread 
were  used  instead  of  plates,  and  after  dinner 
these  “ dishes  for  the  occasion”  were  distributed 
among  the  poor. 

Harvard  University,  the  mother  of  all  our 
colleges,  and  now  so  rich  in  funds,  was  at  one 
time  obliged  to  depend  in  part  for  the  support 
of  her  little  band  of  officers  on  the  annual  con- 
tributions of  wheat  collected  by  the  peck  from 
scattered  log-granaries  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  memoir  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney’s embassy  to  China,  that  wheat  is  plant- 
ed with  a hoe  in  holes,  and  covered  as  in  plant- 
ing beans,  and  that  the  harvest  by  this  method  is 
not  only  larger  on  a given  area,  but  the  quantity 
of  seed  thus  economized  was  estimated  as  suffi- 
cient to  feed  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

A New  Zealand  chief,  when  on  a visit  to  the 
English  settlement  in  New  Holland,  on  leaving 
to  return  home,  was  observed  to  take  with  him 
a quantity  of  wheat.  On  reaching  his  friends 
he  greatly  surprised  them  with  the  information 
that  it  was  the  grain  from  which  the  English 
made  the  biscuit  which  they  ate  on  board  the 
ship.  He  divided  his  precious  store  among 
those  present,  recommending  them  to  plant 
what  they  received  in  the  ground.  A few  fol- 
lowing his  directions,  the  wheat  sprang  up  and 
grew  well ; but  the  barbarians,  impatient  for  the 
product,  and  expecting  to  find  it,  like  the  pota- 
to, gathered  round  the  roots,  dug  it  up,  and 
finding  no  bulbous  formation,  burned  up  the 
crop  in  disgust. 

At  the  massacre  at  Big  Bottoms,  after  the 
Indians  had  killed  the  whites,  before  they  set 
fire  to  the  block-house,  they  carefully  removed 
the  meal  and  grain  which  they  found,  and  de- 
posited it  at  a distance  in  small  heaps  on  the 
ground,  in  order  that  they  might  not,  in  burn- 
ing it,  give  offense  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
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Humboldt  states  that  a negro  slave  of  Fer- 
nando Cortez  was  the  first  who  cultivated  wheat 
in  New  Spain.  He  planted  three  grains  of  it 
found  among  the  rice  included  in  the  military 
stores  brought  from  the  parent  country.  He 
also  noticed  in  the  San  Franciscan  convent, 
where  San  Francisco  now  stands,  preserved  as 
a precious  relic,  the  vessel  containing  the  first 
wheat  which  Fray  Iodoro  Rixi  do  Gaute  had 
sown  in  that  city,  he  having  commenced  its 
cultivation  upon  ground  attached  to  the  con- 
vent before  the  primitive  forest  had  been  entire- 
ly felled. 

The  highest  price  that  flour  has  reached  dur- 
ing a perjod  of  sixty  years  was  in  179G,  when 
it  sold  at  sixteen  dollars  a barrel.  In  1817,  it 
was  quoted  at  fourteen  dollars.  In  1847,  the 
period  of  the  Irish  famine,  flour  never  exceeded 
ten  dollars.  The  prices  of  breadst lifts  were 
higher  in  1855  than  for  sixty  years,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  seasons  of  1796  and  1817.  From  the 
minutes  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Van  Ilcnsselaer 
Mansion  at  Albany  for  sixty-one  years,  where 
large  amounts  of  rents  are  payable  in  wheat  or 
a cash  equivalent,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  each 
year,  we  learn  that  wheat  has  only  five  times 
been  two  dollars  or  upward  a bushel,  w'hile  it 
was  seventeen  times  at  one  dollar,  and  twfice  at 
seventy-five  cents.  The  average  price  for  the 
whole  period  was  one  dollar  and  thirty-eight 
cents,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents. 

Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  flour  are  ascribed 
to  speculations  by  capitalists.  That  moneyed 
men  may  affect  a locality  for  a few  days  is  pos- 
sible, but  no  combination  of  all  the  bankers  in 
existence  can  command  the  price  of  breadstuff's. 
The  world  consumes  eight  thousand  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  of  some  kind  every  year,  and 
the  cost  is  about  four  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. What  we  shall  give  for  this  important 
necessity  for  the  preservation  of  our  race,  is 
hidden  among  the  mysteries  of  nature,  depends 
upon  the  machinery  of  the  seasons,  upon  the 
will  of  God.  In  the  deep  caverns  of  the  north 
He  prepares  the  hoar  frosts  which  kill  the  roots ; 
from  the  evanescent  clouds  come  the  rains  and 
the  dews  which  rust  the  stalks ; the  rays  of  his 
sun  wilt  up  the  germinating  flower ; and  from 
Him  come  also  those  secret  influences  which 
ripen  the  crops  and  spread  them  upon  the 
ground,  in  every  quality  of  real  wealth  more 
valuable  than  gold. 

The  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in 
our  own  country  presents  not  only  a subject  of 
intense  interest,  but  also  one  of  great  national 
congratulation.  Prior  to  the  year  1800,  agri- 
culture was  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
Preceding  that  time,  the  revolutionary  condi- 
tion of  France,  and  the  war  which  involved  the 
whole  of  Europe,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
limited  space  devoted  to  wheat  culture,  enabled 
our  farmers  to  realize  such  high  prices,  that,  as 
a class,  they  reveled  in  unbounded  prosperity. 
In  1796,  the  high  price  obtained  for  flour,  as  a 


natural  consequence,  diverted  capital  from  other 
channels  to  be  employed  in  tilling  the  soil,  and, 
with  this  impulse,  in  the  brief  space  of  half  a 
century  we  find  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  reclaimed  from  nature  and  waving 
with  golden  crops.  The  settlement  of  California 
opened  a still  larger  granary,  one  that  is  sur- 
passing the  wheat-bearing  capacity  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  combined.  From 
the  census  we  learn  that  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
Florida,  do  not  raise  wheat  enough  for  their 
own  consumption.  That  eight  States  only  raise 
a substantial  surplus,  the  remaining  four,  viz., 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  raising 
only  a nominal  surplus.  Eight  principal  man- 
ufacturing States,  and  ten  planting  States,  do 
not  raise  their  own  bread.  California  now  raises 
a trifling  surplus,  and  New  York  nearly  balances 
her  production  by  consumption.  A very  few 
years  only  must  elapse  ere  all  these  statistics 
will  be  changed.  In  tw  enty  years  the  rich  fields 
of  the  great  West  have  been  opened  up  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  in  that  time  Buffalo  and  Chi- 
cago have  become  the  greatest  grain  marts  of 
the  world.  Who  can  calculate  the  wonderful 
changes  of  another  score  of  years  ? Texas,  at 
present  the  producer  of  cotton  and  sugar,  will 
soon  step  into  the  arena,  as  the  great  wheat- 
growing  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  calculated 
that  at  the  very  moment  she  obtains  the  means 
of  internal  transportation,  by  the  completion  of 
railways  already  begun,  her  wheat  crop  will  be 
worth  millions,  and  absolutely  surpass  in  value 
her  exports  in  the  more  talked  of  product  cot- 
ton. 

Buffalo  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Chicago 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  are  the  two  great  grain 
ports  of  the  world.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  first 
cargo  of  wheat  was  landed  upon  the  wharves  of 
Buffalo,  and  at  that  time  Chicago  may  be  said 
to  have  had,  comparatively  speaking,  no  com- 
mercial existence  whatever.  Now,  Buffalo  has 
a commerce  of  thirty  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  annually,  and  Chicago  is  destined  soon 
to  rival  her  sister  city  in  the  accumulation  of 
the  prime  necessary  of  life.  Thus  we  have  at  a 
glance  a succinct  view  of  the  almost  incompre- 
hensible growth  of  the  “ Great  West/’  and  an 
apparent  security  that  “ the  season”  may  be  un- 
favorable in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  yet,  in  the 
heart  of  our  continent  the  grain  may  ripen  into 
an  abundance ; or  if  this  should  not  be,  still,  in 
the  far-off  fields  of  California,  and  in  the  dis- 
tant prairies  of  Texas,  the  crops  may  be  abund- 
ant ; so  that  nothing  but  an  unusual  visitation 
of  Providence  (such  as  we  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect) would  destroy  it  at  one  time  over  all  our 
widely-extended  fields.  ♦ 

• The  grain  depositories  of  the  world  rank  in  import- 
ance as  follows:  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Archangel,  Galatc, 
Ibraila,  St  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Dantxic,  Riga. 
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Louis  exclaimed,  4l  O God,  guide  us,  protect 
us.  W o are  too  you  ng  to  govern ! " They  then 
entered  the  grand  saloon,  where  they  received 
the.  congratulations  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  the  State.  All  were  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  palace,  whose  atmosphere  was 
tainted,  and  hardly  an  hour  elapsed  ere  the  new* 
court,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  left  Ver- 
sailles, and  were  passing  rapidly  to  the  chateau 
of  Chewy,  one  of  the  favorite  rural  palaces  of 
Louis  XV.  The  loathsome  remains  of  the  de- 
parted King  were  left  to  the  care  of  a few  under 
servants  to  be  hurried  to  their  burial.  The 
people,  who  detested  the  dead  monarch,  hissed 
the  corpse  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from 
pelting  it  with  mud. 

It  was  not  yet  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  sleepless  night,  the  chill  morning  air,  the 
awful  scene  of  death  from  which  they  had  come, 
oppressed  all  spirits.  Soon,  however*  the  sun 
rose,  warm  and  brilliant ; a jocular  remark  dis- 
pelled the  mental  gloom,  and  in  two  hours  they 
arrived  at  the  castle,  a merry  party  exulting  la 
the  new  reign. 

The  education  of  Louis  XVI.  had  been  such 
that  he  was  still  but  a boy,  bashful,  self-distrust- 
ing, and  entirely  incompetent  to  guide  the  king- 
dom through  the  terrific  storm  which  for  ages 
had  been  gathering.  He  bad  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  perils  with  which  France  was  sur- 
rounded. He  was  an  exceedingly  amiable 
young  man,  of  morals  most  singularly  pure  for 
that  corrupt  age,  retiring  and  domestic  in  his 
tastes,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  France.  Geography  was  the  only 
branch  of  learning  in  which  he  appeared  to  take 
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AS  the  clock  at  Versailles  tolled  the  hour  of 
twelve  at  midnight  of  the  10th  of  May, 
1774,  Louis  XV.,  abandoned  by  ail,  alone  in  his 
chamber,  died.  In  the  most  loathsome  stages 
of  the  confluent  small-pox  his  body  had,  for 
several  days,  presented  but  a mass  of  corruption, 
Terror  had  driven  all  the  courtiers  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  palace  which  he  occupied,  and  even 
Madame  du  Barry  dared  not  approach  the  bed 
where  her  paramour  was  dying.  The  nurse, 
hired  to  attend  him,  could  not  remain  in  the 
apartment,  but  sat  in  an  adjoining  room.  A 
lamp  was  placed  at  the  window,  which  she  was 
to  extinguish  as  soon  as  the  King  was  dead. 
Eagerly  the  courtiers  watched  the  glimmering 
of  that  light  that  they  might  be  the  first  to  bear 
to  Louis,  grandson  of  the  dying  King,  and  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  tidings  that  he  was  monarch 
of  France. 

Louis  was  then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  wife,  Maria  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Austria,  was  nineteen.  They 
had  been  married  four  years.  Maria  Antoinette 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  women;  hut 
from  infancy  she  had  been  educated  in  the  be- 
lief that  kings  and  nobles  were  created  to  illus- 
trate life  by  gayety  and  splendor,  and  that  the 
people  were  created  only  to  be  their  servants. 

The  taper  was  extinguished,  and  the  crowd 
of  courtiers  rushed  to  the  apartment  of  the  dau- 
phin to  hail  him  as  Louis  XVI.  The  tidings, 
though  expected,  for  a moment  overwhelmed 
both  Louis  and  Maria ; and,  encircled  in  each 
other's  arms,  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  while 
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any  special  interest.  He  framed,  with  much 
sagacity,  the  instructions  for  the  voyage  of  La 
Feroose  around  the  world,  in  1786 ; and  often 
lamented  the  fate  of  this  celebrated  navigator, 
saying,  44 1 see  very  well  that  I am  not  fortu- 
nate.” 

Louis  XVI.  had  no  force  of  character,  and, 
destitute  of  self-reliance,  was  guided  by  others. 
At  the  suggestion  of  his  aunt  he  called  to  the 
post  of  prime  minister  Count  Maurepas,  who 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  been 
living  thirty  years  in  retirement.  Thus  France 
was  handed  over,  in  this  hour  of  peril,  to  a king 
in  bis  boyhood  and  a prime  minister  in  his  dotage. 
Turgot  was  minister  of  finance.  The  kingdom 
was  in  debt  $800,000,000  (4, 000, 000, 000  francs). 
As  the  revenue  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  this  debt  and  the  expenses 
of  the  government,  loans  were  continually  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  State  was  rapidly  drifting  to 
bankruptcy.  To  continue  borrowing  was  ruin. 
To  impose  higher  taxes  upon  the  people  impos- 
sible ; they  were  already  starving.  There  was 
no  resort  but  to  tax  the  clergy  and  the  nobles. 
The  moment  this  plan  was  proposed  a burst  of 
indignation  rose  from  bishops  and  dukes  which 
overwhelmed  the  minister,  and  he  was  driven 
in  disgrace  from  his  post. 

Necker  was  now  called  to  the  ministry,  a 
Protestant  banker  of  great  wealth  from  Geneva. 
Warned  by  the  fate  of  Turgot,  he  at  first  did 
not  venture  to  propose  taxing  high-bom  like  low- 
born men,  but  suggested  economy,  reform,  cut- 
ting off  pensions  and  sinecures.  But  these  meas- 
ures were  as  unpalatable  as  taxation.  Mur- 
murs loud  and  prolonged  arose.  Necker  was 
in  despair.  * He  borrowed.  Soon  none  would 
lend.  In  this  exigence  he  published  a state- 
ment of  the  finances,  hoping  that  ecclesiastics 
and  nobles,  who  owned  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  realm,  would 
consent  to  bear  their  share,  with  the  impover- 
ished people,  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
This  Comptt  Rendu  au  Rot  frightened  the  nation 
and  exasperated  the  nobles.  One-third  of  the 
revenue  was  exhausted  in  paying  the  interest 
upon  the  debt ; and  that  debt  was  fast  increas- 
ing. The  Church  and  the  nobles  must  bear 
their  share  of  taxation.  There  is  no  other  re- 
sort. Scarcely  had  Necker  uttered  these  words 
ere  the  shout  arose  from  Court  and  Church, 
44 Away  with  him!”  No  mortal  man  could 
stand  the  storm.  Necker  was  driven  into  exile,  t 

M.  Fleury,  and  M.  d’Ormesson  succeeded ; 
honest,  kind-hearted  men,  they  could  not  even 
lift  the  heavy  burden,  and  retired  in  dismay. 
M.  de  Calonne,  a man  of  brilliant  genius,  of 
courtly  manners,  a member  of  the  Parliament, 
and  a great  favorite  of  the  nobles,  was  now 
called  to  the  post  of  impossible  achievement. 
With  high  reputation  and  the  blandishments 
of  polished  address,  he  borrowed . The  court 
rioted  anew  in  voluptuous  indulgence.  But 
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credit  was  soon  gone,  and  the  treasury  empty. 
Calonne  was  in  agony.  At  last  he  ventured 
gently  to  intimate  that  the  clergy  and  the  nobles 
must  consent  to  be  taxed.  It  was  the  signal 
for  an  immediate  assault.  Calonne  was  liter- 
ally hooted  down,  and  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  and  to  fly  from  France.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  well-meaning,  weak- 
minded  King,  having  no  taste  for  courtly  pleas- 
ure, and  no  ability  for  the  management  of  af- 
fairs, either  unconscious  of  the  peril  of  the  State 
or  despairing  of  any  remedy,  fitted  up  a work- 
shop at  Versailles,  where  he  employed  most  of 
his  time  at  a forge,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
blacksmith,  tinkering  locks  and  keys. 

4 4 The  King,”  says  his  master  workman,  Ga- 
min, “was  good,  indulgent,  timid,  curious, 
fond  of  sleep.  He  passionately  loved  working 
as  a smith,  and  hid  himself  from  the  Queen 
and  the  court  to  file  and  forge  with  me.  To 
set  up  his  anvil  and  mine,  unknown  to  all  the 
world,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a thousand  strata- 
gems.” 

The  clergy  now  placed  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, M.  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  in 
the  ministry.  He  was  a bold,  resolute,  ambi- 
tious man,  and  a great  favorite  with  the  Queen. 
44  Public  credit  being  dead,”  said  a wag,  4 4 an 
Archbishop  was  summoned  to  bury  the  re- 
mains.” But  tho  treasury  was  empty.  Money 
must  be  had.  None  could  be  borrowed.  No 
more  could  be  extorted  from  the  exhausted  peo- 
ple. At  last  even  Brienne  ventured  to  suggest 
a territorial  tax  which  should  fall  upon  all  land- 
ed proprietors  alike.  There  was  an  instantane- 
ous shout  of  indignation  from  the  whole  privi- 
leged class,  and  44  Hustle  him  out  I”  was  the  cry. 
He  was  hustled  out. 

At  Brienne,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  towers  of  the  Archbishop’s  chateau,  there 
had  sat,  while  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  44  a 
dusky  complexioned,  taciturn  boy,  under  the 
name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.”  This  boy,  for- 
getful of  the  sports  of  childhood,  was  gazing 
with  intensest  interest  upon  the  conflict,  and  by 
untiring  study,  night  and  day,  was  girding  him- 
self with  strength  to  come  forth  into  the  arena. 
He  had  already  taken  his  side  as  the  inexorable 
foe  of  feudal  privilege,  and  the  friend  of  popu- 
lar rights.  He  had  already  incurred  the  frown 
of  his  teachers  for  the  energy  with  which  he  ad- 
vocated in  his  themes  the  doctrines  of  equality. 

As  Brienne,  pale,  haggard,  and  trembling, 
frightened  by  the  storm  'which  he  had  raised, 
entered  his  carriage  and  drove  off  to  Italy,  poor 
Louis  was  left  to  struggle  alone  against  the 
storms  of  the  Revolution.  In  his  perplexity  he 
turned  again  to  Necker.  The  announcement 
of  his  recall  filled  France  with  enthusiasm,  for 
Necker  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  He  returned 


• Calonne  has  published  a work  upon  the  French  Revo- 
lution, in  which  he  gives  an  outline  of  his  plan.  It  will 
remain  an  eternal  condemnation  of  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles,  who  so  fiercely  refused  to  bear  their  share  of  tax- 
ation.—£e*  LtcL  of  William  Smyth  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, i m. 
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Many  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics  and  nobles 
were  exasperated,  and  varionsetforts  were  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  States-General. 
Strenuous  attempts  were  made  to  overawe  the 
elections  and  to  intimidate  the  weak  King, 
These  failing,  measures  were  adopted  to  excite 
popular  disturbance,  that  stormy  times  might 
be  urged  as  a plea  for  postponing  an  innovation 
so  dreaded  as  calling  the  people  into  action.* 
By  bribery,  secret  agents,  and  false  rumors,  a 
riot  was  fomented  in  Paris.  It  was  apparent- 
ly judged  that  if  fifty  thousand  men  could  be 
turned  loose  into  the  streets,  starving  and  with- 
out work,  to  pillage  and  destroy,  it  would  au- 
thorize the  concentration  of  the  army  at  Paris. 
The  deluded  rioters  could  be  easily  shot  down, 
and  it  could  plausibly  be  affirmed  that  public 
tranquillity  required  the  postponement  of  the 
meeting  of  the  States. 

The  mob  was  roused  by  secret  instigators. 
Guns  were  skillfully  placed  here  and  there  which 
they  could  seize.  Two  cart-loads  of  paving- 
stones  were  placed  in  their  way.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  a tumultuous  mass  of  people  were 
left  to  do  as  they  pleased,  the  Government  ap- 
parently w aiting  for  them  to  gain  strength.  But 
the  effort  was  a failure ; it  proved  but  an  artifi- 
cial mob,  and  the  outbreak  almost  died  of  itself. 
One  house,  that  of  M.  Reveillon,  wrn s sacked, 
and  the  wine  bottles  from  his  cellar  distributed 


to  Versailles  and  recommended  that  a eonven- j 


non  should  be  assembled,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  three  estates  of  the  realm : the  Clergy, 
the  Nobles,  and  the  People.  Meetings  some- 
what similar  had  in  past  ages  been  convened, 
called  the  S tat  es-Geh  crab  To  this  body  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  was  to  bo  presented  for  de- 
liberation and  connsel. 

“ We  have  need,"  said  the  edict  of  the  King, 
“of  the  concourse  of  our  faithful  subjects,  to 
aid  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  finances,  and  establishing,  in 
conformity  with  our  most  ardent  desire,  a dura- 
ble order  in  the  parts  of  government  which  af- 
fect the  public  welfare. ” 

The  people  are  twenty-five  millions,  the  cler- 
gy and  the  nobles  some  two  or  three  hundred 
It  was  decided  that  the  Statcs-Gen- 


thousand 

eral  should  consist  of  twelve  hundred  members, 
of  which  the  privileged  class  were  to  choose 
one-half  and  the  unprivileged  the  other.  Thus 
ninety-eight  hundredths  of  the  population  had 
only  as  many  representatives  as  two  hundredths 
enjoyed.  Even  this  the  privileged  classes  loud- 
ly murmured  at,  declaring  that  there  were  three 
estates,  of  which  the  people  composed  one,  and 
they  should,  therefore,  have  but  one-third  of  the 
representation.  But  Necker,  whose  political 
existence  depended  upon  popular  support,  was 
firm,  and  the  people  chose  six  hundred  depu- 
ties. 


8 ©6  Michelet,  I.  ft*Uaut  de  St.  ICtienms,  L 49. 
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through  the  streets.  At  length  the  soldiers 
were  called  in,  and  they  had  hardly  made  their 
appearance  ere  the  riot  was  quelled.* 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1789,  the  States-General 
met  at  Versailles.  The  clergy  and  the  nobil- 
ity appeared,  by  royal  decree,  attired  in  purple 
robes  emblazoned  with  gold,  and  with  plumed 
hats.  The  deputies  of  the  third  estate  were 
enjoined  to  present  themselves  in  plain  black 
cloaks  and  slouched  hats,  as  the  badge  of  their 
inferiority.! 

On  Saturday,  the  2d  of  May,  before  the 
meeting,  the  King  gave  a reception  to  the  dep- 
uties in  the  magnificent  audience  chamber  of 
the  palace.  When  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  or 
nobles  presented  himself,  both  of  the  folding- 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  his  name  loudly 
announced;  but  when  one  of  the  third  estate 
was  presented,  one  door  only  was  thrown  open. 
This  studied  indignity  was,  of  course,  annoying 
to  men  who  were  in  all  respects  superior,  and  who 
were  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the  cor- 
rupt and  decaying  aristocracy. 

On  the  Paris  Avenue  at  Versailles  there  was 
an  immense  hall,  called  the  Salle  des  Menus , 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  the  twelve 
hundred  deputies,  and  in  whose  spacious  gal- 
leries and  side-aisles  four  thousand  spectators 
could  be  crowded.  It  was  a magnificent  hall, 
and  was  ornamented  for  the  occasion  with  the 
highest  embellishments  of  decorative  art.  Here 
the  King  could  meet  in  one  assembly  all  the 
deputies  of  the  three  orders.  But  the  clergy 
and  the  nobles  had  already  formed  the  plan  of 
insisting  that  the  States  should  meet  in  three 
separate  chambers,  and  give  three  separate 
votes.  Thus  three  hundred  ecclesiastics  and 
three  hundred  nobles  would  give  two  votes, 
while  six  hundred  of  the  people  would  give  but 
one ; and  thus  the  unprivileged  class  would  be 
thrown  into  a hopeless  minority,  having  two  to 
one  ever  against  them.  This  was  the  last 
chance  for  the  privileged  class  to  maintain  their 
domination  ; and  here,  accordingly,  they  took 
their  stand  for  a desperate  battle.  The  union 
of  the  orders  secured  the  triumph  of  the  people. 
The  division  of  the  orders  left  the  people  bound 
hand  and  foot.  All  understood  the  issues  of 
the  conflict  and  prepared  for  the  strife.  Eor 
the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  two  other  small- 
er halls  had  been  prepared,  one  for  the  clergy 
and  one  for  the  nobles. 

The  4th  of  May,  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  States-General,  a solemn  procession  took 
place.  Nearly  all  Paris  flocked  out  to  Ver- 
sailles, which  is  but  ten  miles  from  the  metrop- 
olis, and  countless  thousands  crowded  the  ave- 
nues of  the  city  of  the  court.  Joy  beamed  from 
almost  every  face,  for  it  was  felt  that,  after  along 
night,  a day  of  prosperity  was  dawning. t The 

• It  has  been  denied  that  the  nobles  were  guilty  of  this 
aet  For  evidence  see  44  Memolres  de  Bensenval,”  t iL 
p.  347.  “L’CEuvre  de  Sept  Jours,”  p.  411.  “Exposd 
Juitificatlf.”  “ Bailly’s  Memoires,  and  M.  Babaut  de  St 
Etienne.” 

t Thiers’s  History  of  French  Revolution,  i.  85. 
t 44  Like  the  nation  I was  fail  of  hope,  hope  that  I then 


court,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles,  appeared  in 
extraordinary  splendor.  But  as  the  procession 
moved  along  it  was  observed  that  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude,  undazzled  by  the  pageant  of  em- 
broidered robes  and  nodding  plumes,  were  rivet- 
ed upon  the  six  hundred  deputies  of  the  people, 
in  their  plain  garb,  the  advance  guard  of  free- 
dom’s battalions. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  church  the  three  or- 
ders were  seated  on  benches  placed  in  the  nave. 

The  King  and  Queen  occupied  thrones  beneath 
a canopy  of  purple  velvet  sprinkled  with  golden 
fleurs  de  Us.  The  princes  and  princesses,  with 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  occupied  con- 
spicuous positions  reserved  for  them  by  the  side 
of  their  majesties.  After  imposing  ceremonies 
and  music  by  a majestic  choir  u unaccompanied 
by  the  din  of  instruments,*’  the  Bishop  of  Nan- 
cy preached  a sermon  enforcing  the  sentiment 
that  Religion  constitutes  the  prosperity  of  Na- 
tions.* 

The  next  day,  May  5,  the  court  and  all  the 
deputies  of  the  three  orders  were  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of 
the  King.  And  here,  again,  the  deputies  of  the 
people  were  slapped  in  the  face  by  an  insult. 

A back  door  was  assigned  for  their  entrance, 
which  they  approached  by  a corridor,  where  they 
were  kept  crowded  together  several  hours,  until 
the  king,  the  court,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy 
hod  entered  in  state  at  the  great  portal  and  had 
taken  their  seats.  The  back  door  was  then 
thrown  open,  and  the  deputies  of  the  people,  in 
that  garb  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  as 
a badge  of  inferiority,  were  permitted  to  file  in 
and  take  the  benches  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall  which  had  been  left  for  them.f 

The  King’s  speech  was  favorably  received. 

He  appeared  before  the  deputies  with  dignity, 
and  recited  very  appropriately  the  cordial  and 
conciliatory  words  which  Necker  had  placed  in 
his  mouth.  On  finishing  his  speech  he  sat  down 
and  put  on  his  plumed  hat.  The  clergy  and 
nobles,  in  accordance  with  etiquette,  did  the 
same.  The  Tiers  Etat , in  defiance  of  eti- 
quette, did  the  same.  “ Hats  off!”  shouted  no- 
bles and  archbishops  imperiously,  amazed  at 
such  impudence.  But  the  slouched  hats  stuck 
as  if  glued  to  the  heads.  The  King,  to  appease 
the  tumult,  again  uncovered  his  head ; bishops, 
nobles,  and  Tiers  Etat  did  the  same,  and  all 
sat  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  very  polite- 
ly with  uncovered  heads.! 

The  next  day  the  deputies  of  the  third  es- 
tate, at  the  appointed  hour,  repaired  to  the  hall 

could  not  suppose  vain.  Alas  I how  can  one  now  think, 
without  tears,  on  the  hopes  and  expectations  then  every 
where  felt  by  all  good  Frenchmen,  by  every  friend  of  hu- 
manity l'*— Necker  on  the  French  Revolution. 

* Mfonoires  de  Ferridres. 

t M.  Babaut  de  St  Etienne,  i.  47.  Madame  de  Stadl. 

t Histolre  Pariiamentaire,  i 356.  44  Will  it  be  be- 

lieved,” writes  Michelet  41  that  this  mad  court  remem- 
bered and  regretted  the  absurd  custom  of  making  the 
third  estate  harangue  on  their  knees  T They  were  un- 
willing to  dispense  from  this  ceremony  expressly,  and 
preferred  deciding  that  the  president  of  the  third  estate 
should  make  no  speech  whatever.* — Michelet,  L 83. 
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to  moot  their  colleagues  of  the  clergy  an j ;tfe$ 
Tfobiiity . None  of  them  w ore  tbw.  They 
had  goim  to  organizer  in  ibeu'  RnwtniHj  vlnufo 
hers  Jjpis  third  estate, 

the  Commons  abstained  from  my  itrg&uic 
aiitl  waited  Uribe  joined  by  thcir  nol- 
$hns  matters  -continued  for  four 
wnok*.  Upon  lb*  dcdrioit  of  tins  question  all 
tbeJftsuc$  of  inform  wereaitsfiended  Thu  Whole 

.mitiott  understood  tha  hearing  of  the  eoutOHb 
anil thai  there  was  no  room  for  ruTOpromi?^  J f 

was  ti  death-fttio^gle.  In  one  toembH  the  |»on- 
f'Je  would "have  die  for  tlmW  were/eeyv 

oral  of  tire  and  a largo 

number  of  tlw  clergy,  eonsistiug  of  nearly  alt 
tLuj  paiish  imro&ftte)  wbt>  weto  warmly  with 
them. 

Darin#  this  preformed  rontiiit  the  lujgber 
clergy  deviled  fJw  foUtiWitig.  phin  to  place  the 
commons  iti  a faiise  posldon ; TJtey  sent  no  ini- 
poking  delegation,  horded  by  the  Archbishop 
Of  Mx*  with  a - jmiheidfc’  stafocieht  of  the  miser- 
ies c/f  the  people,  slid  ntrt  tearing.  the  romnioh« 
to  cmfe.r  into  n con  fervor  a t/>  devise  Some  plan 
to  astaiage  their  Bitifo»ripg*,  The  move  wity 
shrewdly  conJsriyed.  ylf  the  commons  hs&niV* 


ud,  it  Wf  ^ CQn\mGT\^QxiX(int  of  Imsiness  with 
throe  chambers*  If  tfuw  refitted,  the  clergy  and 


fggttf  ded  thgl^'ple.  Fpr  a murueut  there  wa? 

much  ^mhanTifisiiunit,  , 

A young  mail  who  was  vmHimwn  to  nearly 
all  the  momte  .hap^  and  in  a cnlm.  diotinaf, 


\h mi,  said.; 

foil  your  ctdleagti^B.that  wc  orc.walUfi^. 
for  them  here,  to  aid  m U\  *^u«0ng  the  *fM> 

row*  <>f  the  people  ^ fell  *h* art  tue  longer  to .retard, 
our  Avoricj  toll  them  Umt  one  resolution i*  no?  to 
ho  shnkou  by  such  a stratagem  as  this.  tf  JliCy 
hare  fiymfsuby  for  the  pwr,  let  thmtt,  m mh 
i px  »V£  of  thdr  tni  fister4  re  no  tt  n cc  t h -a  t 1 »:  x uf  y 
which  consumes  the  funds  of  ini ligcupe,  dtomi** 
those  Insolent  lackeys  who  attend  them,  fed! 
the  hypo  redout?  rqu ipages,  and  with  tho^ 
dairies  xeltove  the  perishing,  -.-Wo  them 

fiera/** 

There  was  a nnjroraal  approval  All 

were  inquiring  the  tmtoo  of  the  young  deputy. 
It  was  Maxi  mill  an  jtobospiCrtr,  At  ho»r.  on  the 
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10th  of  Jane,  the  Abb£  Sifeyes*  proposed  to 
send  a last  invitation  to  the  other  orders  to  join 
them ; and  if  they  refused,  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, not  as  a branch  of  the  Convention  bat  as 
the  whole  body.  The  proposition  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  This  was  Wednesday.  The 
next  day  had  been  appropriated  to  religious 
solemnities.  Friday,  the  12th,  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  day  on  which  the  important  invitation 
was  to  be  sent.f 

The  invitation,  bold  and  decisive,  excited  not 
a little  consternation  in  both  of  the  privileged 
bodies.  The  curates,  among  the  clergy,  re- 
ceived the  message  with  applause,  and  were  in 
favor  of  compliance.  The  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, however,  held  them  in  check,  and  obtained 
an  adjournment.  The  commons  waited  an  hour 
for  their  acceptance,  and  then  proceeded  to  bus- 
iness. Three  days  were  spent  in  examining 
credentials.  On  the  first  of  these  days,  three 
curates  left  the  clergy  and  joined  them  ; on  the 
second,  six;  on  the  third,  ten;  and  then  a 
hundred  and  forty  in  a body  decided  to  come. 
Several  also  of  the  nobles  joined  them.  The 
body  thus  organized  assumed  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  bishops  and  the  nobles  were  in  great 
consternation.  The  accession  to  the  Assembly 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  clergy  in  a body, 
would  invest  the  Assembly  with  new  authority 
as  the  true  representative  of  the  nation.  A 
deputation  of  the  leading  bishops  and  lords 
hakened  to  the  King,  and  entreated  him  to  inter- 
pose his  royal  power,  and  by  dissolving  the 
Assembly  to  crush  the  popular  movement  now 
become  so  formidable.  The  King  himself  was 
now  alarmed,  and,  though  vacillating,  was  easily 
influenced  by  the  court.  The  popular  excite- 
ment in  Paris  and  Versailles  became  intense. 
The  only  hope  of  the  people  was  now  in  the 
Assembly.  Its  dissolution  left  them  in  despair. 
The  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  clergy,  on 
Friday  the  19th  of  June,  resolved  to  unite  with 
the  Assembly  the  next  day.  The  King,  to  pre- 
vent this  union,  decided  that  night  to  shut  up 
the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  station  soldiers 
at  the  doors.  As  an  excuse  for  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, it  was  alleged  that  the  hall  was  needed 
for  workmen  to  put  up  decorations  in  prepara- 
tion for  a royal  sitting,  which  was  to  bo  held  on 
Monday.  The  King  thus  gtined  time  to  decide 
upon  the  measures  which  he  would  announce  at 
the  royal  sitting.^ 


• The  Abb6  Sidyes  tu  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  the  only  clergyman  in  the  Paris 
deputation.  There  were,  however,  several  of  the  clergy 
sent  from  the  provinces. 

t SiAyes*  motion  was  to  mammon  the  privileged  dasMS. 
By  vote  of  the  Convention  the  word  was  changed  to 
{suite, 

t The  Marquis  of  FerHAres,  a deputy  of  the  nobles,  and 
warmly  espousing  the  interests  of  his  class,  writes  in  his 
memoirs : 

“The  court,  unable  any  longer  to  hide  from  themselves 
the  real  truth  that  all  their  petty  expedients  to  separate 
the  orders  served  only  to  bring  on  their  union,  resolved 
to  dissolve  the  States-GeneraL  It  was  necessary  to  move 
the  King  from  Versailles,  to  get  Necker  and  the  ministers 
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Saturday  morning  dawned  lurid  and  stormy. 
Sheets  of  rain,  driven  by  a fierce  wind,  flooded 
the  streets.  As  the  Assembly,  in  accordance 
with  Friday  evening’s  adjournment,  approached 
their  hall,  they  found  the  door  guarded  by  a 
detachment  of  royal  troops.  Admission  was 
positively  refused,  and  it  was  declared  that  any 
attempt  to  force  an  entrance  would  be  repelled 
by  the  bayonet.* 

The  Assembly  and  the  people  were  greatly 
alarmed.  Measures  of  violence  were  already 
commenced.  The  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly  was  menaced,  and  thus  were  to  per- 
ish all  hopes  of  reform.  The  rain  still  fell  upon 
them  in  the  unsheltered  street.  There  was  no 
hall  to  which  they  could  resort.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  there  was  in  the  city  an  old  dilap- 
idated Tennis  Court,  and  it  was  immediately 
resolved  to  assemble  upon  its  pavements.  The 
six  hundred  deputies  of  the  people,  now  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  and  followed 
by  a vast  concourse  of  sympathizing  and  ap- 
plauding people,  hastened  to  the  Tennis  Court. 
Here,  with  not  even  a seat  for  the  President, 
the  Assembly  was  organized,  and  M.  Bnilly,  in 
a firm  voice,  administered  the  following  oath, 
which  was  instantly  repeated  in  tones  so  full 
and  strong,  by  every  lip,  as  to  reach  the  vast 
concourse  which  surrounded  the  building : 

“We  solemnly  swear  not  to  separate,  and  to 
assemble  whenever  circumstances  shall  require, 
until  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  is  estab- 
lished and  founded  on  a solid  basis.” 

Every’ deputy  then  signed  this  declaration, 
excepting  one  man  ; and  this  Assembly  so  no- 
bly respected  private  liberty  as  to  allow  this  man 
to  enter  his  protest  upon  the  declaration.  We 
know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  moral  cour- 
age of  Martin  d’Auch,  which  emboldened  him, 
though  in  a had  cause,  firmly  to  avow  his  op- 
position to  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  his 
colleagues  in  this  hour  of  terrible  excitement, 
or  the  magnanimity  of  the  Assembly  in  per- 
mitting him,  when  such  terrible  issues  were  at 
stake,  to  write  his  name,  with  his  protest  at- 
tached to  it,  upon  the  record,  f 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath ; hut  the  King 

attached  to  him  out  of  the  way.  A journey  to  Marly 
was  arranged.  The  pretext  was  the  death  of  the  dau- 
phin. The  mind  of  the  King  was  successfully  worked 
upon.  He  was  told  it  was  high  time  to  stop  the  un- 
heard-of enterprises  of  the  third  estate ; that  he  would 
soon  have  only  the  name  of  a king.  The  Cardinal 
Rochefoucault  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  King,  and  supplicated  him  to  save 
the  clergy  and  protect  religion.  The  parliament  sent  a 
secret  deputation,  proposing  a scheme  for  getting  rid  of 
the  States-GeneraL  The  keeper  of  the  seals,  the  Count 
d’ Artois  (Charles  X.),  the  Queen  all  united.  All  was 
therefore  settled,  and  au  order  from  the  King  announced 
a royal  sitting,  and  suspended  the  States,  under  a pre- 
tense of  making  arrangements  In  the  hall.*' 

* “ The  deputies  stand  grouped  on  this  umbrageous 
Avenue  de  Versailles,  complaining  aloud  of  the  Indignity 
done  them.  Courtiera,  it  is  supposed,  look  from  their 
windows  and  giggle.”— Coriyfe,  L 186. 

t Martin  dAuch , de  Caetelnaudary  en  Languedoc 
( Oppoeant ).  “His  objection  was,  that  he  could  not 
swear  to  the  execution  of  any  resolutions  not  sanctioned 
by  the  King.*1 
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and  the  court  could  not  prepare  for  the  sitting 
on  Mondayy  and  postponed  it  nnlil  Tuesday. 
To  prevent  the  Assembly  from  convening  again 
on  Monday  in  the  Tennis  Court,  the  Count 
d’ Artois  sent  word  to  the  keeper  that  ho  wished 
for  the  Tennis  Court  that  day  to  play,  Ob 
Monday  morning*  when  the  Assembly,  accord- 
ing to  its  adjournment,  met  at  the  door,  they 
found  the  entrance  guarded.  Thus  an  Assem- 
bly of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  France, 
the  representatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
people*  were  driven  again  into  the  streets,  be- 
cause a young  nobleman  affected  to  wish  for 
their  room  that  he  might  play  a game  of  bail. 

The  deputies,  thus  insulted  beyond  all  endur- 
ance, were  for  a time  in  great  perplexity.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  the  curates,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  iu  number,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Vienne  at  their  head,  had  met 
that  morning  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  in- 
tending to  go  from  there  in  procession  to  join 
the  Assembly.  They  immediately  sent  to  the 
commons  an  invitation  to  repair  to  the  church, 
and,  taking  themselves  the  choir,  left  the  nave 
for  their  guests.  The  clergy  then  descended 
and  united  with  the  commons,  where  they  were 
received  with  shouts,  embracings,  and  tears. 
Fearful  perils  were  accumulating.  The  troops 
marching  and  countermarching,  the  new  regi- 
ments entering  the  city,  the  hundred  pieces  of 
field  artillery  approaching,  the  cannon  frown- 


ing before  the  door  of  the  hall  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  defiant  bearing  of  the  nobles,  all  were 
portents  of  some  decisive  act.* 

The  morning  of  the  23d  of  June  arrived.  It 
was  dark  and  stormy.  At  the  appointed  hour, 
10  o’clock,  the  members  repaired  to  tbe  hall  of 
the  Assembly  to  meet  the  King  and  court.  In 
various  ways  they  bad  received  intimation  of 
the  measures  which  were  to  be  adopted  against 
them,  and  anxiety  sat  upon  every  countenance. 
As  they  approached  the  ball  they  found  that 
the  same  disrespect  which  they  had  encountered 
on  the  Gth  of  May  was  to  be  repeated  with  ag- 
gravations. The  court  w ished  to  humiliate  the 
commons.  They  did  but  exasperate  them.f 
The  front  entrant  was  reserved,  as  before, 

The  commons 


for  the  clergy  and  the  nobles. 


• The  majority  of  the  clergy  voted  for  union  with  tbe 
Assembly.  The  vote  stood,  says  tbe  curate  M.  Rabaut 
de  St  Etienne,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  for  union, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  against  It  All  the 
higher  clergy,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  were 
against  the  union.  All  the  parish  ministers,  with  hardly 
a riagle  exception,  were  in  fevor  of  it. 

t *'  The  nobility  that  I conversed  with,’*  writes  Arthur 
Young.  u are  most  disgustingly  tenacious  of  all  old  rights 
however  hard  they  may  bear  upon  the  people.  They 
will  not  hear  of  giving  way  in  the  least  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  beyond  the  point  of  paying  equal  land  taxes, 
which  they  hold  to  be  all  that  cau  with  reason  be  de- 
manded.” ‘‘It  waa  only  very  late,1’  writes  Professor 
and  when  too  late,  that  they  reached 


William  Smyth, 
even  this  point.' 
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were  guided  to  a side-door  not  yet  opened, 
where  they  were  left  crowded  together  in  the 
rain.  They  made  several  endeavors  to  gain 
admission,  but  were  firmly  repelled,  and  at  last 
sought  refuge  from  the  storm  iu  an  adjoining 
shed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  privileged  classes 
approached  with  ail  unusual  display  of  pompous 
carriages  and  gorgeous  liveries.  Files  of  sol- 
diers protected  them,  bands  of  music  greeted 
them,  and  with  the  most  ostentatious  parade 
of  respect  they  were  conducted  to  their  seats ; 
then  the  side-door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
commons,  wet  and  dirty,  tiled  in  to  take  the 
back  benches  left  for  them.  They  found  the 
aristocracy  in  their  seats,  as  judges  awaiting  the 
approach  of  criminals.  The  nobles  and  the  high 
clergy  could  not  repress  their  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion. The  commons  were  now  to  be  rebuked, 
condemned,  and  crushed. 

Military  detachments  patrolled  the  streets 
and  were  posted  around  the  hall.  Four  thou- 
sand Guards  were  under  arms,  and  there  were 
besides  several  regiments  in  the  vicinity  of  Ver- 
sailles, within  an  hour’s  call.  An  ocean  of  peo- 
ple from  Faris  and  Versailles  surged  around 
the  building,  and  flooded  all  of  the  adjoining 
avenues.  As  the  carriage  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  surrounded  by  its  military  retinue,  ap- 
proached, no  voice  of  greeting  was  heard.  The 
multitude  looked  on  silent  and  gloomy.  The 
King  was  exceedingly  dejected,  for  his  judg- 
ment and  heart  alike  condemned  the.  measures 
he  had  been  constrained  to  adopt.  The  Queen 
was  appalled  by  the  ominous  silence,  and  began 
to  fear  that  they  had  indeed  gone  too  far. 

The  King  hardly  knew'  how  to  utter  the  ar- 
rogant, defiant  words  which  had  been  put  in 
his  mouth.  It  was  the  lamb  attempting  to  im- 
itate the  roar  of  the  lion.  He  addressed  a few 
words  to  the  Assembly,  and  then  placed  his  dec- 
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laration  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  secretaries 
to  be  read.* 

It  declared  his  determination  to  maintain  the 
distinction  of  the  three  orders,  and  that  they 
should  vote  separately;  that  they  might  occa- 
sionally meet  together,  with  the  consent  of  the 
King,  to  vote  taxes.  The  decree  of  the  Com- 
mons constituting  a National  Assembly  was 
pronounced  illegal  and  null.  The  deputies 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  instructions 
from  their  constituents.  No  spectators  were 
allowed  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  States-General,  whether  they  met  together 
or  in  different  chambers.  No  innovation  was 
to  be  allowed  in  the  organization  of  the  arm y.t 
Nobles,  and  nobles  only,  were  to  be  officers. 
The  old  feudal  privileges  were  to  remain  un- 
altered. No  ecclesiastical  reforms  were  to  be 
allowed  unless  sanctioned  by  the  clergy 4 Such 
were  the  prohibitions. 

Then  came  the  benefits.  The  King  prom- 
ised to  sanction  equality  of  taxes,  whenever  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles  should  deliberately  con- 
sent to  such  taxation.  § The  King  promised  to 
adopt  any  measures  of  finance  and  expenditure 
which  the  States-General  should  recommend, 
if  he  judged  such  measure  compatible  with  the 

• HUt  Pari.,  ii.  15. 

t “ Sa  majesty  declare,  de  U manure  la  plus  express*? 
qn*elle  vent  cotisenrcr  jm  sou  entler  et  sans  la  moindiv 
attelnte  Tinstilution  d*  1‘ariore  ainsl  que  tout*,  autorit.;, 
police  et  pouvoir  kit  le  militairc,  tala  que  lea  mouarqu.  a 
francais  on  oat  constamuenl  joul” 

1 “ The  nobles  having  applauded  the  article  conse- 
crating feudal  rights,  loud,  dlstiuct  voices  were  heard  to 
utter,  * Silence  thero  t*  "—MuhcUt,  i.  Il5. 

5 **  Lorsque  lea  dispositions  fonnellcs,  annono  es  par 
le  clergy  et  u noblesse,  de  renoncer  ft  leurs  privileges 
P<'«cuniaire»,  auront  &6  rcallsdei  par  leur  delibor* lions, 
{‘intention  du  roi  est  deles  sanctionner,  et  qu’il  n'oxUte 
plus,  dans  le  paiement  d&»  cent  {buttons  pecuniai res  au- 
cuoe  espdee  de  privileges  on  de  distinction  a"—/?  de  In 
Revolution  Francaitt,  par  Hot  mid  de  tiaivlicre*,  lid. 
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kingly  dignity.  He  invited  the  States — which, 
be  it  remembered,  were  to  be  composed  of  three 
orders,  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  being  thus 
able  to  outvote  the  commons  by  two  votes  to 
one — to  propose  measures  for  abolishing  let t res 
de  cachet , measures  “ which  should  be  consist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  public  safety  and 
with  the  precautions  necessary  to  protect  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  honor  of  families,  or  to  repress 
with  celerity  the  commencements  of  sedition, 
or  to  protect  the  State  from  the  effects  of  crimi- 
nal communication  with  foreign  powers.”  They 
were  also  invited  to  seek  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling liberty  of  the  press  with  the  respect  due 
to  religion  and  the  honor  of  the  citizens.  In 
conclusion,  the  King  threatened  that  if  the 
commons  refused  obedience  to  these  declara- 
tions he  would  immediately  dissolve  the  States, 
as  he  had  now  broken  up  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  would  take  the  reins  of  government 
again  entirely  into  his  own  hands.  The  ad- 
dress was  closed  with  the  following  words : 

“ I command  you,  gentlemen,  immediately 
to  disperse,  and  to  repair  to-morrow  morning 
to  the  chambers  appropriate  to  your  order.”* 

The  King  then,  with  his  attendant  court,  left 
the  hall.  A large  part  of  the  nobility  and  near- 
ly all  the  bishops,  who  were  generally  younger 
90ns  of  the  nobles,  exultingly  followed,  suppos- 
ing that  the  Assembly  was  effectually  crushed. 
The  commons,  however,  remained  calm,  un- 
shaken ; and  for  a moment  there  was  perfect 
silence. 

Mirabeau,  who,  though  a noble,  had  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  and  was  a delegate  of  the 
people,  then  arose,  and  in  a few  glowing  sen- 
tences, which  pealed  over  Franco  like  clarion 
notes,  exclaimed, 

“Why  this  dictatorial  language,  this  train 
of  arms,  this  violation  of  the  national  sanctu- 
ary ? Who  is  it  who  gives  command  to  us — to 
us,  to  whom  alone  twenty-five  millions  of  men 
are  looking  for  happiness  ? Let  us  arm  our- 
selves with  our  legislative  authority.  Remem- 
ber our  oath — that  oath  which  does  not  permit 
us  to  separate  until  we  have  established  the 
Constitution.” 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  M.  Breze,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  King,  perceiving  that  the 
commons  did  not  retire,  advanced  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hall,  and  in  a loud,  authoritative 

• Mr.  Alison  says:  •*  These  decrees  contained  the 
whole  elements  of  rational  freedom ; abolished  pecunia- 
ry privileges,  regulated  the  expenses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, secured  the  liberty  of  the  press,  regulated  the  crim- 
inal code  and  the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject”— Alt 
son's  Hist  of  Europe . i.  14. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  R&baut  de  St  Etienne,  a clergy- 
man, who  was  a member  of  the  Assembly,  writes:  “ No 
mention  was  made  of  the  constitution  so  much  desired, 
or  of  the  participation  of  the  States- General  in  all  acts 
of  legislation,  or  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  or  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  almost  every  thing  which 
constitutes  civil  liberty  was  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
Nevertheless,  the  pretensions  of  the  privileged  orders 
were  maintained,  the  despotism  of  the  ruler  was  sanc- 
tioned, and  the  States-General  were  abused  and  subject 
to  his  power.”— Hist,  of  Rev.  of  France,  by  M.  Rabaut 
de  St  Etienne , i.  DC. 


voice — a voice  at  whose  command  nearly  fifty 
thousand  troops  were  ready  to  march — said, 

“ Did  you  hear  the  commands  of  the  King  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  responded  Mirabeau,  with  a glar- 
ing eye  and  a thunder  tone,  which  made  Breze 
quail  before  him,  “ we  did  hear  the  King's  com- 
mands ; and  you,  who  have  neither  seat  nor 
voice  in  this  house,  are  not  the  person  to  re- 
mind ns  of  this  speech.  Go  tell  those  who  sent 
you  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  nothing  shall  drive  us  hence  but 
the  power  of  the  bayonet.”  * 

The  Marquis  of  Breze  then  turned  to  the 
President 

“ The  Assembly,”  said  M.  Bailly,  “ resolved 
yesterday  to  sit  after  the  royal  session.  That 
question  must  be  discussed.” 

“ Am  I to  carry  that  answer  to  the  King  ?” 
inquired  the  Marquis. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  replied  the  President. 

The  Marquis  retired.  Armed  soldiers  now 
entered  the  hall,  accompanied  by  workmen,  to 
take  away  the  benches  and  dismantle  the  room, 
as  a landlord  tears  down  the  hut  of  a peasant 
to  drive  him  away.  But  a word  from  the  Pres- 
ident arrested  the  soldiers  and  the  workmen, 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  people ; and 
they  stood,  without  further  interruption,  con- 
templating with  admiration  the  calm  majesty  of 
the  Assembly.  The  body-guard  of  the  King 
was  now  drawn  up  in  a line  in  front  of  the 
hall,  and  the  position  of  its  members  was  full 
of  peril.  A vote  was  then  passed  declaring 
the  person  of  each  member  of  the  Assembly  in- 
violable. 

The  nobility  were  exultant  They  thought 
the  Assembly  crushed.  In  jubilant  tumult  they 
repaired  to  the  two  brothers  of  the  King,  the 
Count  of  Provence  (Louis  XYHI.)  and  the 
Count  d' Artois  (Charles  X.),  with  their  con- 
gratulations. They  then  hastened  to  the 
Queen,  and  assured  her  that  the  work  was 
done,  and  that  all  was  safe.  The  Queen  was 
much  elated,  and  received  them  with  smiles. 
Presenting  to  them  her  son,  the  young  dau- 
phin, she  said,  “ I intrust  him  to  the  nobility.” 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  June  24th,  the 
Assembly  met  in  the  hall,  and  transacted  busi- 
ness as  quietly  as  if  there  had  been  no  interrup- 
tion. The  King,  deficient  in  energy  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
demonstrated  during  the  night,  feared  to  con- 
summate his  measures  of  violence.  The  clergy 
who  had  joined  the  commons  in  the  church  of 
St.  Louis  still  resolutely  continued  with  them, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition ; and  this  day 
one  half  of  the  remaining  clergy  joined  the  As- 
sembly. A few  individuals  from  the  nobles 

* ” These  memorable  expressions  have  been  since  en- 
graved upon  the  bust  of  Mirabeau,  which  was  executed 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  Constitution.  A print 
of  lhis  has  been  struck  off.  in  which  we  behold,  not  the 
downcast  look  of  a cunning  conspirator,  but  the  ardent 
air  and  attitude  of  a noble-hearted  man  who  meant  sin- 
cerely the  welfare  of  his  country ; and  such  a man  was 
Mirabeau.”— Hiet  of  the  Rev.  <f  France,  by  Jf.  Rabaut 
de  St  Etienne. 
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had  also  gone  over.  Thousands  of  spectators 
continually  thronged  the  galleries  and  the  aisles 
of  the  National  Assembly,  while  no  one  seem- 
ed to  turn  a thought  to  the  two  chambers  where 
the  few  remaining  clergy  and  nobles  were  sep- 
arately lingering. 

The  next  day,  June  26th,  after  a long  and 
exciting  debate,  in  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nobles  resolved  to  remain  linn 
in  opposition  to  union,  forty-seven  of  their  num- 
ber, led  by  La  Fayette  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. and  embracing  many  of  the  roost  emi- 
nent for  talents  and  virtue,  repaired  to  the  As- 
sembly and  gave  in  their  adhesion.  They  were 
received  with  hearty  demonstrations  of  joy. 
One  of  their  number,  Clement  Tonnc-r©,  said : 

**  We  yield  to  our  conscience  ; but  it  is  with 
pain  that  we  separate  from  our  colleagues. 
VVc  have  come  to  concur  in  the  public  regen- 
eration. Each  of  us  will  let  you  know  the  de- 
gree of  activity  which  his  mission  allows  him.” 

The  King  now  wrote  a letter  to  his  “ faith- 


ful clergy/’  and  his  llloval  nobility/’  urging 
them  to  join  the  Assembly  w ithout  further  de- 
lay. In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  next 
day,  Juno  the  27th,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  nobility  and  of  the  clergy  entered  the  hall 
and  united  with  the  third  estate. 

It  was  a grievous  mortification  to  the  nobility 
thus  to  give  up,  defeated.  But  they  were  as- 
sured that  troops  were  coming  up,  and  that  in 
fifteen  days  the  court  would  be  prepared  to  hid 
defiance  to  all  opposition  and  energetically  to 
disperse  this  body,  so  determined  to  introduce 
constitutional  liberty  into  the  despotism  of  the 
monarchy.* 

But  the  nobles  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  had  hardly  entered  the  hall  of  the  As- 
sembly ere  they  regretted  the  step.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Ferriere*,  one  of  thftir  number,  w rites  : 

44  Many  of  the  nobles  would  have  quitted  the 
Assembly,  but  a partial  secession  would  hitv* 
done  nothing.  They  wore  assured  That  the 


Mthnoire#  of  tl.e  Marq  ua  of  Eerrldre*. 
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ffcd«>ps  weXs  co  m i p#  up,  were  prf&tcd 'for.  the 
re$Utani&  they  hud  already  made,  anti  wcm 
nr^tsd  that  ih <7  must  dtocriibfo  a little  looker. 
A«d  iudqe.d  thirty  regiment*  were  oovr  inarch* 
ing  upon  The  pretext  was  public  trair  * 

rjuiUitv;  the  real  object,  the  dissolution  of  the 
AAsutnbly.*' 

could  never  ascertain,0  writes  Necker, 
u io  vchiit  lengths  their  project*  roully  wont* 
There  were  \s*tri*t$  upon  secrets \ 1 dielte 

lUot  .even  the  Kin*  himself  was  Taf  from  feeing 
Acquainted  wMi  all  df  them.  W{hU  in- 


ilemaxil^  En^iUhptcii  4t  but  fitir  tffc iw  were  Las- 
i:nt*  with  a bidl-hkttded  negto,  who  every  mouth 
had  pf*>phetie  trances,  for  *4  burra-iindal/*  ur 
1 Wiitswajn '&  mite,  while  her  enrgo  was- — what  do 
you  tbiuk  f—cighty-yimc  convicts  from  Indk  on 
tbdir  way  to  tangupore  for  life  ! Most  of  them 
were.  nttiyi&f  er*,  and  all  werb  willmg  to  hetomev 
such,  Milnfert'tv  frihefrom  the  ^ 

$4  repiX'seutfm'vcs.  There  were  Bexi^idb/  Hm- 
lUisiRivis^  Timers  Mnttro^ius,  nsufa  crowd 

of  ulhi*r*'  Tbeywerc  oU  riiaohlod,  and  at  bight. 
-wc'^^oa}  : :« ; In ' tli'^  ’.^y.r 
jjftjb  half  the  Ymmhot  w cro  allowed  to  lie  on 
£&vk'M.  otieie,  and  such  n BitW  iM»  there  was  go- 
in^  dp  all  tlW>  rime  1 hever  beldrn  beard.  At 
firat  ttioni  .would  he  thfc  Jaw  drone  of  murmur- 
ing voree«  in  conversation,  then  as  each  one 
would  become  interested  iu  uvhac  ho  was  saying 
and  forgetful  o(‘  ids  ouaatxm,  he  would  Apeak 
londiir  flud  louder,  and  add  fpe  of  his 
shackles  id  the  din  bs  he  violent))*  gestkndated, 
until  there  would  arise  Midi  an  npruar  that  the 
cs  plain  or  one  t;(  us,  leaping  to  his  feet  in  a 
frenzy  on  the  pimp,  vrould  shout,  “Chub-chub?” 
(>ik  nefci)  “ Chub-chub  T*  would  yell  the  ser- 
geant, jumping  from  in*  reenmbeni  position  on 
the  booby- b&frhi ]**  Ch  tab-chub  wottkl  fiercely 
fr-eebo  the  seiitifrels,  checking  themselves  in 
their  s^iking  aml  laughing;  with  the  connote 
ttroiihd,  dud  disdaining  the  fact  tbal  they  v ere 
>s  bad  a*  any,  they  would  again  harshly  ciy* 
“ Chub)  cJb.btb  1 : aii^;  •. : any 
unlucky  pariah  who  iwppenedxd  be  near.  Then 
there  would  be  only 

to  be  in^«Sad;iby  • 

Among.  the  crbtftl  tinge  of 

Color,  save  white,  that  the  ht*m«sh  tikio  is  capa- 
ble of  and  alnjosi  every  *tyte  iu  which  the  hair 
of  the  bead  tcuihi  be  arranged,  cat,  <ar  ahaVed, 
'fhprir  wer£  btUd  pates.  crowded  pate*,  patee 
wi?h  .side'  locks,  or  with  one,  two,,  or  three 
riclge^  and  ikfeft  the  luarowni,  black,  vhinVng 
citji>p  of  fiivir  with  wlik'h  Kature,  if  «W»  hail  been 
allowed  Iter  own  wi would  have  wrered  the. 
hoad^  of  nil.  Gt>i^pvcuous  among  the  fxsi  were 
ftrahmius  of  • mbit  ,^f  ibiitt  of  a 

light  te  r tj^lor  that*  the  otb^  but  tit  dkt  inga  isb~ 
Mft  hj'ihqfc 

\ thcw'«eiffe$5»?m  ib«*r  chests.  Mmt 

of «.|ieMi;3iE3ra.h^irn^ wero’ sentohecd 
of  ttentost 

u.: :! : !:  ik/crii’d  dc^ripiioiV^i  fat  other 

of  nearly  as  black  a dye  : 
^W, ; Imt  among  their  fellow -cwn>icts 

tlr^y  still  assorted  Iheir  superior 
sunctity,  e.ml  it  was  allowed.- 
coppex  colored  yiiari^etv 
would  take  possc.sfsion  of  the  large 
in  which  the  daily  allowance 
°f VAtJCr  **as  put,  and  dipping  into 
them  thuii  hraien  4 * bMahs/'  they 
.§1  would  pour,  at  amVlexigthj  tijc 

sought- for  Liquid  inir»  the  vessel* 
of  tlic  u common  herd,'’  who,  ret- 
erentiy:  cruiicbing,  would  ba  cam* 
f«I  not  to  contaminate  by  their 


and  defiant.  Oj/cmly  ih^y  <4c4-iiihrnd,;f^^:infc 
psktSnhii  id  cretsb  the  As'tembly,  and  opetijy } 
l»oasb>d  fchgt,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thne^and  j 
men,  they  would  ;%ur^iura(i;| 

of  the  pco|d^,  feuniml  can  no  a wte're.  ';i»)iendj' -J 
placed-  Opposite  \he  halt,  and  pouirod  to  ri»c  j 
il  jtor?  of  the  AM^Tibly,  ‘ This  re  of  flien^er  ! 
and  peril  exdied  the  to  tbe  iiig&ctii 

pitch, '.and  unfted  uH  the  chirms,  U»gh  uivj  Jow, 
to  defend  tlndr  They  knew  tbitc  mae 

heavy  blow  would  *bon  fall  upon  thert^  and 
ftttxiourfy  they  wfttdied  so  see  from  what  Uirec- 
nun  ii  w‘ould  come. 


A dAGST  IN'  JAVA. 

I.JiBFT  T’wii>  Hueug  iu  a M counlry  slriij,** 

that  is,  one  built  and  sailed  in  the  E$m-  ! tubes. 
Tfc  vrrw  au  ohl  teak,  #1$,  itnmgiih  any  tfiitig  t'uuid 
l*i  imagined,  rirni  With  a model  liktt  a tub.  Her 
wiadUss,  capstan and  all  the  labor-saving  in- 
ventions so  thickly  scattered  about  a ship,  were 
nt  the  crdtlest.  end  most  arident  pattern  while 
fiinse  admimble  blocks  and  the  improvements 
h>  the  rig  aloft,  seen,  in  our  modem  and  model 
Mbps,  were  ^nttrely  waating.  She  had  a big; 
imop-cabin  and  equally  large  top-gabant  fore, 
cattle.,  ami  the  grtfa.tor  part  <if  her  ruimtng  rig- 
giog  wax  of  coir  rb pe , _ the  dc te «< iw i i u n of  Eurof^au. 
sorrnierv  ybi were  vfcfy  gen- 


coirivrtiv  ouii' 


Go  gle 


A JAtTKT  JN  JAVA 


had  deliberately  murdered  a smaller  child  for  Wre#.  would  send  Its  boll  farther  tluui  any 
the  sate  of 'i.tKvhnuMiidtiU,  worth  about  twoitfy-  j weapon  pm  board. 

M&  tftgre  W£*fr  icwfi  btA$  *»f  foiwtefeiiii ' If;  lilysse$  on  Ills  war  home  from  Troy  could 
and  sixteen*  who  had  murdered  their  rtv>iter ! have  gt»f  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  I should 
by  w#y  of  Brahmins  they  - were,  have  »q  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  long 

bxT  voyage*.  Baffling  winds  continually  changing, 

Thft  prisoners were  guarded  by  twenty  sepoya  counicr-enrjvutfi,  >ud  sands,,  make  tins 

,c»f  tfe  C{dc»dta  Miiinn,  under  0j«  comnmnd  uf‘  UtUo  journey  of  four  htimUudmiUtf generally  to 
•a.  whose  nvll jtat y “npjwirnni^ was  time-  iTapim?  «$  much  time  tor  & whiling  vessel  to  ?ie- 

*vW ^iiyhred  ^omsr&Iiy  going  uboiii  ill  the  eomplish  it. eroa^iiigthe  Atlantic.  Thun  the 

fdrnpte  dr-/*?  nf  \ Qifni-tiOlOfecJ . garment  wound  -hunt!  and  m our  old  hark,  the  flies ! nothing 
jrtmtid  his  middle,  and  an  .efjuully  dingy  doth  fchvn  thn  plague*  of  Egypt  ever-  .equaled  iheui ! 
tied  over  His  whisker*?,  which  made  hhn  look  m-  Wu  worked  through*  in  enur^  of  time,  how* 
if  he  lm<!  i*  pet^eytrnl  toottohft^'  Hii  uhbkcf*  etrr,  and  were*  glad  enough  when  we  dropped 
v.etfj  thi>  pride ; cml^htek,  £lr/**j%  anchor  in  Singapore  Aimjs.  I iftW  d 

(Suit  enormously  l.atxhy,  rhoy  were  cut  f».  toil-  ^jmmpnn'Veml  whs.  wm  dying  to  ihe  shore* 
itarj;  'and  guvo  bin* & mm-  ferocious  ■&$*'  -HixijfffiiR&.h*? fe&e*js .feP  ''.m  Well  do- 

l#&mnK&  wticiv  tie  gpt  into  lti%  rcgtmdninls  5 thk  tieriWf  that  I Vpifx  ri  r6p#tf  cion  ? hut 

protuctiri^  ciuth  Avas  to  keep  every  IniirVithini  will  fdcykfy  here  an  d disgas/at 

hni r i«  fte,  and  to  rotoift  tha  nourishing  oil  , there; In  every  thfter  pitt*  . 
which  ^pbrnsiy  bestowed  upon  them,  j of  the.  Ea#ty  3.omhnys  Madras*  Calmuta,  Bhiak 

'Ihe  sepoy*  v,-c.yc  n miserable,  lanky,  insubonii-  j via,  Chin*,. and  M;i ndk,  the  residents  have  r ut  - 
twW: :.«st  jtfafeefow*,,  who  laughed  at  their  j scribed  and  iu^Tt<3  tram  Americn  ; but  in 
serg^ot,  hnd  loniifeed  abani;  the  deck  playing  ; Singa pm% as  it  is,  they  douTl 
the  g4lknt  fa  fte  five  vyvmkit  oonvjct^  TOicu.;  have  it,  \ . hy<j  [\  , ' . 

on  guank  *hi:He  fnl3ow<i would  stick  on  their  regi-  \ There  mis  a lift h rte-nit%<?r  which  came  up  from 
memai  eoa(:  hrttl : a:  ibragiti^;'e»j}, 1 -brit  • the  • effect^  Batavia  every  montli^ -ait  thefime  whur,  the  Bom- 
t>f  the  dignity  which  this  gh-i>,'thwi.wM  rather  buy  steamer wiih  the  mulls  ft.-nw  Eun>pe  toached 
destroyed  by  their  ban?  tpindie^hatik^  nrui  flat-  j at  Sia^ujiore,  and  in  this  little  cm  ft.  Com  nfa  fal- 
tering hreech-duth  Mow.  They  vfOrtj  ed  by  a very  pleasant  am) .\v^ild*rvoi£irgli»hrii'nfK 

with  old  musket^  half  of  ^hkh  wmddnT  go  off  i after  it  muatlf  ^ stay  on 

at^ll,  and  th<i  othter  half  via.  Wb  arrived  at  tugKt,  and  afeftr  a 

over,  as  weteted  at  sea,  when,;  wishing  to  l break  list.  th«  next  moming^for  HVrir 

if  the  arms  ou  board  wore  in  order,  >v^lmd  every  onmdvcs,  as  our  party,  «xmstdtng :,of  & yoiirt^ 
thihgffinahle  on  deck  popping  nway  at  a school  German  Prince  who  was  a iupemutuurary  licV. 
of  pot^mises-  After  the  flrst  attempt  a't  a veitey  tenant  on  hoard  a British  mnn-oMw  iw  -.tibesb 
from  iht?  v.'|xjys  it  was  thought  best  not  to  kt  teas,  an  'English  officer  of  the  Btmgnl  amjr  .“%-J 
them  tty  again,  If  wo  wanted  the  convicts  to  bit  nty«clfv  were  all  tvaveling  for  pleasbr*^  j^»t 
kept  ih  awe  d?  their  guard.  I had  my  Amor-  Into  2*  tout  ami  fmfled  ashore,  of  jrathtTpart 
lean  pdvio  augmented  oti  tiiia  occasion r by  fmd-  for  as  the  Dutch  have  run  tlmir  ^ducutfon 
iug  tiifid  mj  liitie  Colt's  revolver,  a ^ix-iiwit ' ehaj«e  of  a cr.moX  a mile  out  to  wg  pnilcii 
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the  canal,  find  ibeii  ihe  boricmou. 

stepping  ou  ib#  \WHf  Wracked'*  : **: 

m iUc-.rtst  .of  the  vnty. 

Wbeji  wtr  landed,  out  luggage 
' .was  examiwjd  by  the  Custom--  '* V, 
tiortsje  officiate,  am]  we  had  the-  | 

[dcdoure  of  making  the  acquuint- 
unce  of  Mynheer  Van 
the  worthy  IsraelitteEr  pibj>roetor •’ 

*<fi  :%ji&  Hotel  der  J$e4$rUndtm\  f 

As  we.  UaU  d*d 

bjff khr  qqartoH  wi & fcjmT  .8|hHB 
Wo  sUhaved  taih.  .to  Mtuiucfc  aa-  u» 

’.vln  n1  ft  earring  Was.  in  w;u? i/ri. 

VVhen  we  saw  th*  e^rrkgty  it 
paired  .all  our  powers  of  gravity 
and  sense  of  jAditcnjMs  to  ritetftuu 

<m  liable'  \ ?. . h»i  ag** / ; . •; .'  v’ 

in*?  for  driver  a ivilc  dried-up  Javanese  who, 
over  the  dir.gr  cot  mo  h^tnferrbief  worn  around 
thq  luUul  by'vjii  .fel^i  bed  perched  u hard, 
fciii rung,  glared  Jbailibr  hat . with  tv  painted 
white  cockade^  avid  with  the  brim  curling  up 
jiu^fc  where?  it?  Ahmihtn’t;  The  rusfyj'hisi  livery 
consisted  in  a biUe  *Uirt  ysriiii  a broad  svliitc  belt* 
while  his  xvlndo  )ipf*eai*anec,  and  decidedly  hU 
rnoitniful,  sorry  expression  resembled  mfctonqiy 
that  of  the  monkey  in  u circus  who  has  to  ride 
the  pony.  The  two  qu?\tlm])Oj^  — ym 

can’t  call  them  horses— worn  very  dumrmUve 
frames  of  small  jibme.s  with  .rough  hides  Mtrefched 
aver  them.  J lowovcr,  they  proved  able 
and  pwtty  bi  i^iy'  tqo,  so  that  cnir  drh  o ofihree 
miles  to  the  hotel  was  hot  a dtett^eabic  ope;-. 

In  the  old  town  of  Batavia  no  Vc ire §g iv;m*s 
now  reside,  pub's*  of  the  lowest  eiass.  and  the 
buildings  are  ull  used  for  merchants*  cdHeert  and 
store-house^  f eshops,  median i os’  w ork^plna^ 
nod  firt  Malay,  Chinese*  and  halMru-ed  dwell* 
The  Governor's  palace.  the  hotels. 


however*  runs  a can  hi.  giving  a 3>utch  apKiiy~ 
nnec  to  the  scene  rather  hkoUbistent  with  the 
Oriental  luxuriance-  of  foliage,  the  dusky  im- 
livc.hj  and  the  lofty  uioq«tahi$$u  the  background. 
These  can als  arc  by  no  means  di^grac-able-  in 
the  season  when  I Wvjh  there;  but  when  the  niuis 
come,  I was  told  that  they  oveitlow,  and  muso  n 
great  deaf  of  sickness,  o£  $ifit 

streets  there  fea.  bridge*  and  between  the  bridges 
there  are  flights  of  Mops  down  ihe  bank**  where, 
at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day>  may  bo  saca 
groups  of  .Jiivamsse  .ttufod*,  tmthihgb^plaslplu^ 
co  in  hi  ng  o.i  it.  their  lung  l*b»*'k  hr»ir,  smd  hiugh'«-. 

; . f!*7ck  of  ldar:kbirtiH;  Tlfee 

datn.vds-  are  by  ^ toeaus 
di.V'onoerlod  at  the  ob.-orr- 

. :-at^),,f  °f'  xtrw&T*  hfe 

; V/ V:J/X\  v r 6t\)0i scti;  but,  at  thq 

iim‘^  thL>X  aiv  ta<4- 
ft, St,  •Wiring’,  a k»hgvfjH^Q«g 
wrapped  arouml  ibc 
rind  reaching  huJow  th*» 
/-  knee,  and  riiey  covey. this 

M».  wot  one  with  a dry  gut** 

ment  before  reinovttig  it. 
W^ien  tbey  have  finished 
their  hath’  The  Jayanesii 
dfjpxtii  - 

£8^^ '\gjtfkl  tlguiv  bat  with  preotous  ug- 
E ^ ly  faces,  and  to  oar  eve^ 

t hey  don’t  heighten  fliefr 
beauty  by  a uishlbn  rhty 
jSS  .?  ■■  bay«y  of  cftVty  irtg  xm  &th> r- 

^noua  quid  of  trdmttq  itnd 
' P;  1-c.r.f]  bctwcv-u  rbc  iipa. 

. Rut.  if  ia  high  rime  thru 

- - !#-vtmi’.h  the  li*.»ud  dcr  yw ' 

dorhiade'fi'y  s\  pwsM%  ihh 


^pjii 
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Governor*  palacev  wo  trofetdi  iv^liorr  dmtmee  another  ixnlf  libnrAutir*  hegfCu,  ki  open,  add  the 
and  tlratv  rtjr  at  the  side  ot/lu  Th^  main  build-  Inha-ltitimfs  t*\  appear.  while  our  oyeb  Tqvunn] 
mu  of  the  hotel  is  not  a very  large  one,  of  hi!!  whicr  to  fmJ  that  nil  Here  iu  their  4*  shv]- 
Only  two  stories*  and  with  die  customary  bro^d  clothes/’  Our  a^biiOhnient,  however;  didn’J' 
veranda  funning  the  width  of  the  house,  Rn-  J .stop  the  progress  of  thuu^,  and  people  soil  came 
terlng.  the  fmrn;  diW,  we  find  a spacious  halt  1 our,  with  their  hair  till  frowzy.  rubbing  their  eves 
with  a .suite  uf  rooms  on  each  side  and  the  large  ’ nml  streiohing  their  [nnb,v  Alnsfrof  them  ’took 
din  in  4 -saloon  at  Urn  hack.  Above  ore  several ! tea,  till  uvk  et-hnapp*,  and  ail  the  men  tmmkod 
of  rooms ; but  the  majority  of  ei  nun  her  sure  j The  hulk.*  wandered  about  with  their  lane  jjs  i 
in  the  bungalows  at  tlie • binds,  which  rdrutet)  oni  I thrust  into  Afuiw  slippers,  their  htur  *000.0.0 
on  oorh  edde  at  right  angles  from  the  house,  to  m\  ; duwu  tlpdr  backs,  and  with  no  coming  hut  ;v. 
lode  finite  extent,  forming  a sort  of  street,  which.  j petticoat  and  n tliiit  cnlrnyu  (a  sort  of  k 
looks sthUoii^crhy ihekitcbcTHandeuihle^beinc  ; through  which,  when  they  would  pa.*#  ihimiipj/ 
beyond  the  be  tun  lows* ; and  that,  these  latter  are  : the-  iyidbtfreet  rays  of  the  sunlight,,  the  ronton.* 
\u,l  small,  tnay  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  ‘ of  their  forms  was  plainly  di-eerniMe.  Th  v 
lb:’: e were  forty  carriages  and  one  hundred  and  • rtiVIji  t,  mind  it,  however,  but  gracefully  moved 
eighiy  jXitfuM  th**rc  lumped.  The  o?ir of  these  ahouf,  paving  culls  ou  their  mughbory  »v.v„  *.-• 
bungalow--.,  projecting  and  supported  by  wooden  .ting  with  gentlemen  as  lightly  clad  $$  thbu- 
.•ptljtdiTH^'fd^h.  vtir4ttdtW'-uhiag  which'  rfie  infitthif-'  r>IviV^tad  aixeptiir^ ihciT^^doft  fu.tlw*  bathing  - 
>to is  of  the  chmnber*  saunter  and  sit,  AVhen  *06M  door?*  Wo  sid  down  undduoked  around. 
'it  arftvgd  ail  watt  nt ili  art d quiet,  and  no  Ony  Tlhrye  voramlas  and  buildings,  ^fr&h-SEfeiw^f; 

l:rti’t/.^eo€idhAHy-a  ' descried  hut  a little  while-  before,.  *£&  now 

•sunr-AMf^  who  stole  idottg  gontl.)  und  softly.  We  swun^ihg  with. life  ; women meu.'«mtik;* 

and  “thihlrmi  running  about  Tret  Sly  soou 

SJ fur  ladies  find  (disappeared,  and  the  men  grad- 
ually roared  into  their  rooum,  whence.  they 
ouctged  in  about  twenty  minutes,  dressed  fai 
l:*;.k  . g i -inter.  :We  noticed  that  earli  of  them  hu->o  i,- 

•d  to  KWell  u little  crowd  congregated  on  the 
/\  back  veranda*  and  thither  we  w^to,  torn  Th« 

an.  Ions,  we  discovered,  was  the  to  Mo  on  vAu<!; 

when  it  dad.  rest  i\t 


:he  kchuapp^  rested- 


hup  wets  hf?  »1p5flu’  div  well-i  «ud  heidro  do* 
breakfaist  nt.  pfaofi  fiu  takee;  Ids igrhuajrpH  ja-jUjI- 
Agiiin  he  funuke^and  ilr.on- ■;tiiru>  in  by*  IPs.  sies- 
\fcX  that  conidudbdv  te  t0n  Kifd;8chruif»i^ 
and  imioke^p'iud  tyhe-n;  ho  h»  dhi85»ed  takes 
schnapps  and  hitters  to  give  him  nu  appgti to  far 
L'n  dinuet.  He  hvdtiS  this  meal  to  get  *U  h)> 
cigar,  u«d  after  ^making  nil  tliB  time  he  \*  Uky 
ing  bis  digestive  drive  of  lounge,  he  sits  all  t}^ 
eybning  drink  log  hie  “grtxk0  (grog)  of  Gemv 
with  a glance  of  watrr  iu  it,  and  couninues 
• itjsL  WWH^the 

Aft**r  iXinw?  mvdOTnnry  to  tnki?  a drive, 
htpl  iifyty  thd  iurn-imt  i$v  much  Iwttm*  the 
cxVu;  l-  SfiitVe  before  do>wftbed.  The  ciirt  hrge  is  iv 
due;  the  ai'e  fn  %uod  emuh tiimv  tod 

though  the  nuemptri  at  ilvory  are  rather  rubcp- 
iduif,  the  wiiide  Adair  n very  lU^diinMc 

appenrance.  % this?  time  itm  *uu  is  nearly 
dmvn,  so  that  you  can  ride  with  ike  top  of  t he 
phaeton  lowered,  and,  if  it  tui  the  proper  day, 
yon  drive  to  the  lung's  Square  to  hear  the  fuu- 
?ic  of  the  bund.  There  you  wilt  ilod  all  iftc 
*{  hcfuny  and  fashion0  of  Batavia  eougn'gaied 
the  private  equipages  very  hnndsome  and  iu 
good  tu^te,  while  their  fear  ocaupah^  arc  almost 


OtJB  aO'TJBL. 

didn't  know  the  customs  of  the  cminr-ry^  a tick 
<cott?eqitefft3y,  were  by  no  jnetm^  so  silent  j and 


our  jaws  cracku-L 

At  about  half-pu5;t  three  in  the  afternoon 
waiters  began  to  fiy  rontui  with  enp-w-n  trays, 
und,  heading  one  dtT,  we  dt  iovered  to  orir 
umazemen t t hat  it  wah  tea  they  were  envryi ng, 
;t  Rum  time  to  take  fee, rhi-T’  .* -.dd  Tl»e  English- 
man ; why,  we  have  not  hud  dinner  yet  P In 
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always  very  pro ny,  thefr  dresses  in  the  tat  Eu- 
ropean modevand  with  no  ugly  bonnets  to  no o* 
chal  tfieir  charming on  which  the  hair  $$- 
dtpAStd  jbwek  Over  cushions , i a that  style  so  be- 
coming  t»>ji  round,  fhHfaee.  Jk  bonnet,  in- 
deed,. is  never  seen  in  d&v;g  save  perhaps  Mi  the 
head  of  some  foreign.  akfppefs  wife,  and  that  is 
yhen  stared  atitt  Astonishment  arid  botror. 

By  the  tiihe  thif  fhe  babd.  has  ceased  playing 


tain  aowimt  of  grounds  anil  shrubbery  aroand, 
ahoy  are  protected  from  the  inijtuaitive  gaze  of 
ti  too-ne*r  neighbor,  t<;  v . 

TlnvluudlsUie  paradtAa  of  smokers,  for  here 
a man  Vs  scarcely  ever  seen  without  a cheroot 
UdwAeifdiis  lipaj  and  even  when  you  go  to 
pay  a which  here  i*  ahvnya  done  in  the. 
evening,  though  you  don't  e%*u:rlv  walk. ‘up  and 
poy  YOAt  respects  with  a cigar  irr  yopr  mouth, 
you  still  do  not  hing  a>vay  the  cherished  stamp 
until  you  »ro  hfeoAdidg  tiiB  feic*p&  of  the  reran- 
da,  drtd then  *U*\«6c$  hM you  are  ^at?4*  A plate 
of  .pbenwltf  a&ti  u lighted  allumetto  are  offered 
to  you  by  your  fart' boater  ; ; ■ ; : A v 

After  yi>nr  driver  you  may  either  sit  ami  drink 
**gTo<'k/*  or  yon  nmy  to  the  opera,  or  grnv- 
cert*  if  there  be  one.  The  Dutch,  like  the  th\r~ 
nvaru?,  are  a rausicttl  people,  and  my  crodif* 
oMc  concerts  ar?  got  op  here  ne«dy  ^vejry  week 
by  Amateur  performers,  The  opera,  company 
U french,  and  considering  the  dfomnn<  from 
iuunc,  sjid  the  almoF-i  jnif«)K$ftdrity  of  getting: 
per/p raters  of  High  ran jc  to  CMne -onE  fe»>ter  the 
^hg'iqg  and  acting  remarkably  good. 

One  filing  Irhe  tkiVgriu^r-d>cdeml  attend**!* 
and  avliolc  bpii&e  vowj,  widi^ 

the.  on: fiesta  pUyiui  tho  national  Air.  The 
Go vc mo/  was  a;  rather  toil,  ibin  tuan,  with  an 
extremely  rigid  exprctvrion  pi coftMendn**,  Ho 
buwnd  stitfly  amV  took  his  seat,  wdufo  hii  *mte 
sat  and  stood  behind.  Thej«©t  of  Governor- 
Geuefal  of  the  East  India  Hutch  jn»w^onft '}$. 
not,  to  !>e  despised,  for  he  is  a perfect  king^  and 
h&5  a snlary  of  43b,000  sterling.  per  mtouto, 
IjCHidcM  £ I $t 000  » y m r fot 
And  .£3000  for  fWpponin g th&  Bc&an ie al 


it  is  pearly  - And:: you  oinjerve  Umt  Vfcynry 
footman  has  a bundle  of;pUhy  tuedsf  fofmmg  a 
large  torch  It  h o>u  jdfcjtsmrt to  go  buck  to  J he 
bofcei  imcn.UiU&teiy,  to  you  Arm*.  ah&dih  pacing 
open  carriage  full  of  pretty  l&f&vizfoi '&**  nhH^ 
ting  and  eoifaeuing  with  tho  wnli-moitrited  r «-  * 
alien  eahtermg  by.  their  side%:  tvhde  r he  over  - 
arching  fivUiVfce  ycmlera  dusk  gtill  darker, 
And  tl«?  long  vUaduwH  in  the  red  l%iit  of  r{rc 
fiiotmcfi'k  torches  seem  to  pcojVic  tho  way  wiih 
a Htrxnger,  fanatic,  moving  cn»wdV  The 

fmt  t*mn  that  n Stranger  driven  through,  this 


pare  of  Batavia  in  the  evening,  hcidliink^  fhut 
tljcre  jnnst  be  #n  iUununAti^M,  lor^very  hojiye, 
even  those  where  no  person*  are  digeerniUht,,  ts 
as  brilliantly  lighted  as  oil  eku  Tnakn  it.  In 
front  of  every  dwelling  la  the  on onrain^  nr^ - 
da,  of  the  whole  vrhkh  of  tlu*  buddiagy  and  Cnm 
twenty  to  forty  f&et  deep 


tables,  eofa?,  easy  chairs,  and  ottomans;  whi)e 
scattered  here  and  there  over;- ihh .frt^rjbieypave-- 
ment  are  per) mps  a few  Turkey  n/gs.  This  is 
the  common  sitting -pilftce.  of  ah  evahihg,  tor 
though  them  are  handsome  drawing -rr^rnst  with- 
in, by  common  consent  the  .veranda  U prefnt^d. 
As'  in  all  hot  countries-,  •■the'  .privato  •dwellings 
have  th eir  pwr tors  And  bedchamhurR  on  Whhl  we 
call  the  second  dooryfinr]  tfurFromth  lc  premier, 
and  consequently  a flight  of  atopy  at  each  end 
lead  to  the  V(!r»n<W  This  height  urnddn?.  ti»»? 
interior  to  l»>  seen,  over  the  v.hnihbeyv  from  the 


road,  and  though  to  n h such  a pahihdf  y of  do- 
mestic life  would  seem  gxtremciy  unilestpahky 
it  in  thought  nothing  of  here,  and  ib  really  not 
dt^agreeubte,  fist  &s  the  house.4  eadh  liave  a esr-. 


tUK  LK/TCfl  \riTK. 
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A JAUNT  IN  JAVA. 


A FAMILY  J*ARTY. 


while  finding  out,  and  used  to  pitch  the  poor 
feminine  out  of  bed  every  night  with  a hearty 
anathema;  but  after  I was  taught  her  proper 
place  I saw  my  error,  and*  became  much  at- 
tached to  her.  In  a word,  the  “Dutch  wife” 
is  to  be  put  under  your  legs  or  arms  to  prevent 
too  warm  a contact  with  the  mattress,  and  to 
allow  a cool  circulation  of  nir;  and  the  comfort 
which  this  gives  in  a hot  climate  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  Still 
letter  than  one  “Dutch  wife”  stuffed  with  cot- 
ton are  four  short,  hollow  Chinese  ones— one 
for  each  limb — made  of  split  bamboo  work. 

During  my  stay  in  Batavia  1 used  never  to 
tire  of  watching  the  morning  household  life  to 
be  seen  in  our  bungalows.  These  long  rows 
Of  rooms  faced  each  other,  separated  merely  by 
a road  and  some  little  grass-plots,  and  conse- 
quently, when  sitting  on  the  veranda  just  out- 
side of  your  door,  yon  could  see  all  that  was  go- 
ing on  over  the  way  without  even  moving  your 
head.  All,  as  I have  also  said,  go  about  in 
their  sleep-clothes,  and  in  this  way  one  can 
easily  judge  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  each  lady 
without  being  deceived  by  dress.  Then  the 
miiv fit  and  absence  of  false  shame  to  be  seen 
every  where  was  very  amusing  and  really  rath- 
er pleasant.  All  seemed  to  do  just  what  they 
wanted  to,  and  what  with  us  arc  little  family 
secrets,  were  freely  performed  without  hesita- 
tion in  the  presence  of  their  neighbors.  The 
interior  economy  of  every  family  was  perfectly 
apparent.  In  a room  directly  opposite  to  mine. 


over  the  way,  were  a fat /rent,  her  husband,  four 
children,  arid  a nurse,  all  together.  She  warn 
continually  hanging  out  her  good  mnn’s  inex- 
pressibles to  dry,  and  all  the  morning  one  of 
her  little  daughters,  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
had  her  hair  screwed  up  in  curl-papers,  so  that 
just  before  dinner  she  would  ap]>eur  with  a lux- 
uriant crop  of  ringlets. 

Among  the  queer  places  I poked  into,  in  and 
alttmt  Batavia,  was  one  some  five  miles  from 
town,  and  which  is  called  Maistrc  Cornelius’s. 
This  individual  is  a Chinaman,  who  has  quite 
a settlement  of  houses  for  smoking  opium  in, 
gambling,  and  all  sorts  of  dissipation,  anti  to 
attract  the  crowd  he  has  exhibitions  of  Chinese 
theatricals  and  Malay  dancing  girls  free.  The 
proper  time  to  visit  this  place  is  from  midnight 
onward,  and  then  one  acquainted  with  the  in- 
imitable etchings  of  Rctaeh  would  be  strongly  re- 
minded of  hia  delineation  of  what  Faust  saw  at 
the  Witches’  Sabbath.  After  leaving  your  car- 
riage at  the  outskirts  of  this  small  villa — for  so 
it  may  almost  be.  called — you  penetrate  through 
a vast  crowd  of  Javanese,  Malays,  and  China- 
men, with  here  and  there  & few  Dutch  soldiers 
off  duty  lounging  about,  and  perhaps  a party  of 
Europeans  drawn  hither,  like  yourself,  by  curi- 
osity, and  you  are  first  attracted  by  the  Chinese 
Theatre.  This  is  a shed  erected  on  poles,  so 
that  the  floor  is  on  a level  with  the  heads  of  the 
spectators  in  order  that  all  may  see.  It  is  al- 
ways surrounded  by  a dense  crowd,  whose  heads 
the  glare  of  light  from  the  stage  shows  in  strong 
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relief  to  the  darbies*  around/  md  t*:ll  i>vo?  4te  Ivivt.  Then  liinfts  are  to  he  seen 

more  of  an  ^ferfainment  tliarr  the domuo  imntmcrnMo  tables  snfm-umlcd  by  gambler*  $t 
Chinese  acting  is  a queer  lliittg*  The  «*ft  every  description,,  uod-  opbun  smokers  in  nlmnd- 
are  all  drtv«cJ  n*  fang  robe*,  rm-  *nw>'*i  w«th  .unco  ore  visible/  too,  though  there  ni*s  little 
innumerable  w'OapbV*^  and  hove  on  itu'nrmelv-,  cells  where  the  votary  of  the  drug  may  stupefy 
obly  ugly,  l warded  raa*k&,  wl»ik  their  p^rfrifta.  hiidfielf  In  priviHe*  pK'yueniiyt  ijlwut  one  of 

dace  consists  In  mlvaof  tug  lo  jf-fcfi  weuf  iClV  Uyo  o'clock  ui  night*  Avhu<j-: hundreds ..  t\f  men 

tt  declaiming  ifl  A shvill  tow  fVouv  between  mid  women  are  mtoxjfitttfcd  by  opium,  a sntur- 
i heir  eyebrows/ in  giving n kivk  up  ip  front  as  ualia  niuy  lw>  seen  wliiCh^  tW  to,  be  de*#fnl|ecl 
they  cum  on  ono  tim.it  and  depart  *,  he  who  'Jacks  • and  at  any  time  tbbritephatft  may  be  fbui&ihexe 
titfrhest  is ^uientiy  the  tet  actor,  and  h the  in  nil  its  thncigb,  if  aur  mu:  wishes  to 

mvHt  applauded.  Smnetime&  .they  Mye  a fight,  know  about  the  peculiar  haMU  of  the  animal 
and  slash  round,  e»udv  with  two  swords,  waits-  in  this  retreat,  ho  will  lutve  to  ga  and  see  tot 
ng  in  and  out  in  u really  skillful  manner,  only  f himself  i shc/ht  describe them, 
it  gives  tier  impression  mure  of  a:  ballet  than  of  Having  become  thus  pretty  well  acquainted 
a combat.  The  \yt mien  are  pauwri  like  an  with Jhyt>w»#  fn-tW'H*.  >1  (rip  into-  the 

enamel  miniature,  fund  in  a fiib&ttiu  * cry  dns’e  * o itie  l^glhh 

.which  probably  to  tiio^  reader  v j.^ds  no  dc-  ofilc-e-ar-d  iaysidf  -v^i!  ‘f »•  r>vvfung -to  the 
^eviction,  si  imp  the  numoputa  Chines  cxliilu-  rtuh  ; i .•  i'iimu^-‘ 

tions  which  have  been,  of  fet$  year.-  in  this  tor  : . •'  . • • one.  broad 

country.  As  you  .edge  your  way  tit/uugh  the  and  • “ > fof  ) .»«  sent*  fin 

dense  crowd  you  nonce  i\iki  every  native  is;  out  e . , -,id  box  b • 

armed;  hut  ti)LM*e  ^ dauber.  T\w  strict  -"bind.  • v • - •a'.*  aajh  in 

6ubjtjctii>n  Jifi  which  .the  Dutch  X»n.vprniuent  here  froo).  v uvi  &>4 pockets, 

keeju*  tJtujje  -under  it*  sway  renders  this  one  of  rtj  'U’.d  ^ ali  kinds 

• hr  .-utVst  landt-in  the  world,  and  in  this  place,  *'i  l v • . eutly  con- 

when  nm  enter,  a poUceman  ,i«  uniform  iro-  du;  This  4ouc.r 

rncdin-toly  ‘pr.c.^«tt$;)iii»Half  as  your  cwrptef;  v c » - f/.  and 

A link  farther  oil  aw  tlie  Javanese  dancing-  Kom  iJandmi,  ot,r  .place  of  destination,  ^itiuted . 
glrl^ >vhu,  with  their  hair  ormimuut«d  wjt;!i  ilowv  some  miles  in  the iiitoiiw;  andu&  out  pa*&- 
- fs  and  tlunr  shouldnr«  itnd  anns  bare,  wink  ports  had  been  obtained  through  the  kiudneM 
th?t  rest  of  their  figtife  \$  .eitndpiwd  in  a k»Ug  of  friends,  with  none  of  that  delay  whiph  mnuy 
and  hnndsmueyiitTmgj  movevUt  stc.p^  sway-  hnvc  complained  of,  we  started  one  gjnrhinf 
tlicir  Innli-u  and  gnmcfuliv  gwi ciiluling  iriorriing  in  great  stylo  with  f.>.«r  ponies,  u sihid 
rHjflfi  tlieiT  iituis  in  firtpi  to  dig  wiiifc  conohnnm  roofed  with  ft  Imt  strongly ^ 

they  sing  hi  g ingb,  disoorcUmt  aijUuli.  which  a Iavgeiu verted  wash-basin,  nutl  wdh  ihrw  hali- 

^.enu  to  he  the  universal  kind  of  toeal  music  naked  footincn  funning  alongside,  who 

their  loug  uhijrv.  with  reports  like  those  of  a pis- 
g k.  , ; Y?'  -4  H»ft  and  wdto  and  gruu  ted  at  ihc  terrified 

-ti$L  ^ |«>nius  in  briJ^r  to  keep  them  in  the  stretching 

v '''  c d cm  boo  which  they  had  bceit  started.  Whc-n 

we  whrt:  fiiitiy  W at  the  rate  of  fourtetti;  miles 
k / X y an  hour,  our  footmen  hung  behind  mi  steps  sus- 

fHMidcd  for  riu/ . purpose,  on  each  side  of  the 
j£p  servant's  dicky.  As w6..w<re.  about  ti*  turn  a 

comer  to  go  over  al^idge,  these  gen- 

try  again,  and  ran  olorigsbie  of  horses,  lu*h- 

, ! ing  them  iviih  their,  ’wh'ipv  and  curniog  them 
vS  : into  the  proper  ermrse— very  Oecessaiy  prw' 

• Jf-«PSbLs.  ; £ *1  ceeiUng',.  for  t lie- •appears  to  bare .ito 
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pistol.  On  one  of  our  stages  between  Tjnnjocr 
arid  Bandong,  we  saw  a man  standing  in  the 
road,  with  a whole  row  of  little  naked  urchins, 
teaching  them  to  crack  scientifically. 

On  this  roiul,  as  there  is  a great  deal  of  travel 
between  Batavia  and  Bnitenzorg,  the  lit- 
tle boys,  I am  sorry  to  gay,  have  lost  their 
unsophisticated  bashfulness  and  retiring 
modesty,  and  at  every  stage-house  they 
congregate  in  small  bands,  arrange  them- 
selves in  military  iinet  nnd  vociferously 
cheer  the  arrival  of  strangers,  in  order  to 
wile  out  the  shower  of  coppers  for  which 
they  scramble:  they  generally  succeed, 
too,  as  they,  by  experience,  have  become 
the  most  expert  scramblers  imaginable, 
nnd  it  is  worth  a cent  or  two  to  see  into 
gpt  whnfc  a living,  twisting,  writhing,  dusty 
St  muss  they  can  pile  themselves. 

As  we  neared  Buitenzorg  we  saw  the 
peculiar  arrangement,  of  the  paddi  (rice, 
fields,  which  arc  laid  out  in  regular  ter 
Hr  races,  one  some  two  feet  higher  than  the 
BKi  other,  hr  which  means  the  water  is  cou- 
B&t  veyed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
■K  whole  series  without  being  wasted.  From 

K the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  conn- 
Hjf,  trv,  nnd  the  numbers  of  men  and  women 
JjM  that  arc  to  be  seen  toiling  in  the  fields, 
|g3je  the  Javanese  would  appear  to  a traveler 
to  be  quite  an  industrious  race,  while  just 
t-  *'  the  reverse  is  the  fact : they  are  very  lazy, 
like  most  of  the  Malays,  and  if  a man  by 
any  chance  get  ten  doits  (about  a.  third  of 
a cent)  he  will  do  no  more  work  that  day. 


practice  the  accomplishment  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  and  attain  such  proficiency  that  they 
run  along  whirling  the  whips  in  fantastic  figures 
around  their  heads  and  bodies,  the  lash  crack- 
ing at  each  turn  of  the  wrist  like  the  report  of  a 
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T&fcy  pleasant  4md  obliging#  however, 

and though  every  man  wears  a creese.  or  weapon 
of  rfotnfc  sort,  very  little  violence  occur?.  Wh£i'<3 
blood  i$  spilt,  it  is  generally  through  jealousy. 

At  the  rate  at  which  we  traveled  wc  were.  not 
mora  than  four  hours  in  reaching  Brntetniorg,  in 
aptoof  mir  frequent  changes  and  the  Tdays 
^|ucnt  upon*  the  willfulness  of  e nbroken  steeds, 
?dddi  would  persist,  at  every  eturti ngt  tn  getting 
themselves  and  barney  into  dreadful  quarts, 
’{'he  same  coachman  went  the  whole  way*  and 
his  fee  wars  guilder  (forty  cent*)*  while  the  fee 
of  e^clv  runner,  two  of  whom  go  ibe  fcbige  of  five 
nutes,  is  tcu  doits  (n  doit  is  the  one  hiimhod  and 
iw$lU'hHh;{>art'of.a  guilder). 


4)x  horses,  the  brute  wooftl  snip*my  uyw  and 
then  and  balk  at  every  little  ascend  wtid,  the 
toad  hilly  from  the  beginning,  we  halted 
pretty  often,  white  ih*  Air  resounded  with  En- 
glish oaths  and  Javanese  anathemas  *t  i.mrim* 
rulv  ponies  which,  with  heads  end  it&b fa  in  er«* 
cry  dirb^iqBr  snarled  themselves  up,  and,  final- 
ly, with  cars  back  and  tails  ido*ely  drawn,  stood 
obstinately  still.  Yells,  blows,  and  coaxing 
family  got  them  along  to  the  place  where  buffa- 
loes were  used,  unj fits*  » pair : ttf  these  were 
n little  farther  cm  w* 


placed  in  front  of  them 
had  two  pair,  and  when  Wc  f^irh*  arrived  *u  tha 
fiKdoffhc  mountain  ifce  w£f&  taken  oat 

nl  together#  and  fou  r pai  r of  buffaloes  were  hitrii* 
ad  on ; then,  at  a tGittiiscr  pyev,  we  plodded  up 
the  Bleep  wseeot.  It  w »»  dreadfully  slow  wutk, 

bii?  vve  bilked  a link*  unit  fdept  a good  deal,  ate 
ipiafitkfes  Of  gold  chkdcCOt  and  drank  plenty  of 
ale,  white  the  ftifans  ;Wrant  &0ucco  soothed 
nk  till  wd  tfeuclmd  tb*  top,  when,  the  view  n*~ 

Nowonis  cau 


At  Buiien^or^  is  the  large  palace  fhe  *6d»- 
cruor-Gencrid..  .%ifunteri  in  a ^up^ib  pink  which 
is  filled  with  trees  of  -every  d«.:^\npiion  to  be 
found  in  th e tropi cs,  w b i fc  rni tasrou  & fc? 

for  fa fe  ntn to ate and  birds 

gToutidfe*  A tetauist  would  find  matter 
enough'  heic  and  in  the-  boton icril  gaf  deft*  by 
enhance  him,  rmdanaiundist  svcukl  be  nearly 
00  much?  pleajod  by  tins  animals.  ; ; i / ■ 
InteWorward.  the  next  day^jr.^urn^y.  fe.'nsu? 


quited  us  for  nil  onr  troublc; 
dc^nbe#  no.  pencil  citn  K>ri  ray,  the  rmagnifieeui, 
the  >xqni3ilei  th3&  k>v*Jy  variety  and  beauty 
landscape,  Each  hi  Il  ia  of  ^ dijfereut  shape 
ally  to  Tjnnj«>er,  nrulrs  tho  most  im  pleasant  one  .from  its  neighbor  ; White  all  w gmeuful,  and 
on  the  route*  as  a joffy  chain  of  fnquirpuhj>  luis  all  are  covered  with  'yerdunt,  «mve  where  the 
to  be  fihmly  tuid  wearily  crossed)  and  i>m?  WAhfB  naked  peak  of  a ydkand  gives'  strength  and 
h good  «twk  of  patience  or  jpmfy  W jn»iesty  to  ' a^L  by 

eat  and  drink,,  and  an  the  fef tile  eoaitih  abaiu  still  chafniing^ 

oVd  mountain  air.  to  ah  able  Ufth.  .fc’g&ihihiii'gfe  • NunAutm^  lakes  waicr-erjjtfae,?  enliven  the 
the  iuy  with  equanimity.  We  filar  ted  at  five  scenery  and  enrich  the  soil,  while  mineral 
(<>HbWi  in  the  mbrttingv;  • and  very  soon  after  s|>riivg9  every  where  pour  out  their  refreshing 
'(•r  tn>ublL‘3  commenced ; for.  th‘>u^h  ym  bad  am!  healing  wntixr*. 

In  place  of  the  buffaloes,  horses 

tlie  pres^ 

Instead  of  iknes  or  walls,  on  each 

•Jg^..  ; tricitiKK)  be%t^  of  soma  shrub  with 

MBn  JF£Wk; » icbfcuriant  biiiagc  iikv  the  lilac. 

' ^0yrif.  Cocoa-Pu^  ^ pa  boa  -and.  ether  true* 

'i‘he  houses,  vlacii  or^  does  ?>ot  sev 

^ 'V  ' ^ lu  ' OVic/  the  nutlet 

hemshs  of  most  half-eiviliaeid  ^ople. 

To  Baudot}^  tiur  place  of  desiiri 
nition#  it  is  but  half  k day's  war! 
more,  so  we;  sbirted  in  the  morning 
?ri,  tliC  usual  way.  We  were  now 
about, enmring  the  vwt  plains  whidi 
<rejtend  herb  in  the  Treamg^r  district. 
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though  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  which  form  the  best  rice- 
producing  country  in  the  island  ; consequently, 
our  drive  was  not  so  interrupted  by  hills,  and 
we  dashed  along  over  level,  well-made  roads, 
through  the  exquisite  country  of  which  we  had 
had  a bird’s-eye  view  the  day  before.  Our  first 
stoppage  was  to  us  unaccountable  ; nothing  ap- 
peared to  be  the  matter,  but  the  runners  began 
to  take  the  horses  out,  and  a band  of  men  came 
up  with  a long  rope.  We  stuck  our  heads  out 
inquiringly,  and  found  that  we  were  on  the  brink 
of  a deep  ravine,  with  a bridge  over  the  stream 
at  the  bottom,  the  sides  of  which  were  so  steep 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  horses  to  attempt  to  take 
the  carriage  down.  With  a proper  regard  for 
our  necks,  we  decided  that  we  would  walk 
down,  and  accordingly  got  out,  when  my  far- 
ther progress  was  arrested  for  soirfh  minutes  by 
the  overpowering  beauty  of  the  view.  Of  all 
charming  spots  I have  ever  laid  eyes  upon,  this 
valley  and  water-course  form  the  most  beauti- 
ful ! 

To  return  to  our  carriage.  Four  men  took 
hold  of  the  pole,  while  a whole  crowd  of  men 
and  children  held  back  by  the  rope  behind,  and 
so  they  went  down — bumping,  sliding,  and  kick- 
ing up  a dust,  with  each  one  yelling  as  if  he 
had  the  whole  command  and  responsibility. 
On  the  ascent  the  never-failing  buffaloes  were 
put  into  requisition,  and  we  were  soon  off*  again 
over  the  level  country.  A little  farther  on,  we 
crossed  a river  on  a most  primitive  ferry-boat, 
formed  of  two  long  canoes,  with  a bamboo 
flooring  between.  This,  instead  of  being  row- 
ed across  the  stream  in  the  usual  way,  bows  on, 
was  pulled  over  sideways  by  men  standing  at 
the  ends,  and  propelling  it  across  by  means  of 
rattan  ropes  stretched  from  bank  to  bank. 

All  the  people  on  the  roadside,  as  we  pass- 
ed, took  off  their  hats,  if  they  had  any  on,  and 
squatted  down — it  being  a mark  of  disrespect 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a superior.  If  a 
man  were  on  horseback,  he  would  take  off  his 
hat,  dismount,  and  crouch  in  the  ditch ; and  I 
even  saw  women  in  the  houses  get  off  their 
seats  and  squat  upon  the  ground.  At  first,  this 
abject  submission  was  really  painful  to  us ; but 
such  is  the  inherent  love  of  power  and  superi- 
ority, that  on  our  return  we  felt  quite  indignant 
at  a couple  of  Chinamen,  who,  with  the  inde- 
pendence peculiar  lo  them  when  they  think  they 
can  show  it  with  impunity,  passed  us  with  no 
farther  notice  than  a stare. 

The  description  of  Tjanjoer  will  do  very  well 
in  a general  way  for  Bandong,  except  that  in 
the  latter  place  there  are  the  house  of  the 
Dutch  “Resident,”  and  the  palace  of  the  na- 
tive Regent.  The  Regent  was  a native  prince, 
who  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, receives  a salary,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  people.  This  method  shows  good  policy  in 
the  Dutch,  as  the  Javanese  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  their  own  chiefs,  and  will  implicitly 
obey  commands  from  them  which  they  would 
be  apt  to  rebel  against  if  coming  from  an  Eu- 
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ropean.  Were  a chief  to  give  a letter  to  one 
of  his  followers,  and  bid  him  carry  it  through  a 
jungle  filled  with  tigers,  and  where  death  was 
almost  certain,  he  would  still  without  hesitation 
obey,  and  go  cheerfully  to  his  probable  fate. 
Indeed,  the  Javanese,  though  almost  cowardly 
in  fight,  meet  death  with  the  utmost  sang-froid. 
The  Regent  of  this  district  is  the  richest  prindb 
on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  Em- 
peror at  the  eastern  end,  as  he  has  a percentage 
of  all  the  rice  grown  here,  and,  as  I have  before 
said,  this  is  the  greatest  rice-growing  part  of 
Java. 

We  had  a letter  of  introduction  to  a Mr. 
P , a large  coffee-planter  in  the  neighbor- 

hood, and  we  dispatched  it  immediately  on  our 
arrival.  To  show  the  hospitality  of  the  coun- 
try, I would  say  that  Mr.  P came  to  call 

upon  us  early  the  next  morning  in  his  carriage, 
drawn  by  eight  ponies,  all  the  way  from  his 
plantation,  which  was  nine  miles  distant,  and 
3800  feet  high  to  boot.  He  told  us  that  the 
deer  were  in  the  plains,  and  advised  us  to  re- 
main a couple  of  days  where  we  were,  have 
some  deer-shooting,  and  then  come  up  and  pay 
him  a visit,  when  he  would  try  to  find  a rhi- 
noceros and  some  wild  bulls  for  our  benefit. 
He  left  with  us  his  huntsman,  and  wrote  a line 
to  the  Regent  for  some  horses  for  our  use.  At 
about  noon,  a herd  of  rough,  half-tamed  creat- 
ures were  driven  in  and  harnessed  to  our  car- 
riage, and  off  we  went  over  good  roads  and 
bad,  crossing  ferries,  bumping  through  ditches, 
and  dragging  through  6wamps,  until  we  reach- 
ed the  ground — some  ten  miles  from  Bandong. 
We  found**  it  a huge,  marshy  plain,  covered 
with  c^cres  of  long  grass,  high  enough  to  con- 
ceal a man.  We  seized  our  guns — I say  we, 
for  though*  I was  no  sportsman  I was  inocu- 
lated with  the  hunting  enthusiasm  of  my  com- 
panion, and  bore  his  double-barreled  fowling- 
piece  loaded  with  ball.  We  had  first  to  cross 
a paddi -field  covered  with  water,  except  where 
the  divisions  of  the  beds  formed  muddy  ridges. 
With  an  instinctive  dislike  to  wetting  ourselves 
while  we  conld  help  it,  we  went  daintily  along 
these  treacherous  bridges,  balancing  ourselves 
with  our  guns  like  a rope-dancer  with  his  pole, 
eyes  fixed  and  dilated,  lips  apart,  and  feet  cau- 
tiously Advanced.  “ Kush -slump !”  I heard 
a noise,  and  looking  round,  saw  my  companion 
up  to  his  knees  in  mud  and  water,  making 
frantic  efforts  to  keep  his  balance.  I couldn’t 
help  shouting  with  laughter,  and  immediately 
verified  the  old  adage  that  “ Pride  will  have  a 
fall for  my  feet,  left  to  themselves,  slipped  off 
the  ridge,  and  down  I came,  leaving  a distinct 
impression  of  my  nether  man  in  my  soft  seat, 
while  my  legs,  apparently,  were  persuading 
themselves  that  they  were  Artesian  well-borers, 
from  the  depth  to  which  they  penetrated.  With 
a sucking  “phlop,”  they  came  out,  however, 
after  a strenuous  effort  on  my  part,  and  then, 
regardless  of  the  moisture  around,  wc  splashed 
along  to  the  grass.  Arrived  there,  a man  went 
up  to  a little  hut  elevated  on  a scaffolding  above 
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radhaiiag  beat,  be  exrpTe««k!  iii»  taJlil  opinion 
that,  “if  H were  not  for  ill*  riaro^ufth©’ thing.;, 
he'd  a*  ticf  walk,  and  a little  rather!  •*  I woatiH 
quite  m badly  but  when  my  bend  »fe  >?a« 
nearly  token  off  by  the  Algid  of  u hanging 
I did  wish  that  I could  shut  ^ap  t»y mx  f^four 
faifet  of  length  like  a 

When  nearly  M the  crater  the  path  was  so 
precipitous,  and  au»rc**yefy  ehrorai  wHh  kxi&e 
«touea  thrown  ait*  by  * prsTtzm*,  eriiptfcvUf  that 
we  were  obliged  to  dtamouru  «*id  ws iV,  The 
Air  for  #oiu(5  distance  midti 
while  for  half  a mile  L tfe«*  ^oeivhad 
killed  by  the  game  shower  <*f  aknaes  uvfcf  which 
mx  w«x*  walking;  When  wa  amved  nr  the  top 
She  taraicr  wa#  so  filled  niih  viper  that  wo  coaid 
iee  nothing,  bat  it  m>tt  cleared  tiot,  and  we  had 
o flue  view  of  th*  uiterka.  This  cJ&fer  ii  from 
five  to  -eight  hmulr^d  I'm  in  depth,  and  there 
were  three  bubbling  springs  of  sulpburot  the 
bottom  fnnu  wlrfck  goxwn  was  lasming.  After 
gating  down  into  this  yellow  pit  tor  a while,  we 
timxM  am  and  and  there.  WheW  agTuntter  sight 
which  made  as  diary  t4f  cmWmUli^  A floor 
of  elands  obscured  th* eart&  O^rni  oar  view, 
while  they  teit^  rolling  arfcr  each 

other  with  &.  daw  but  i^vfth-vtiuikig  motion, 
that  made  me  *hiiddcr  ami  cluteh  at  wnuething 
to  prerent  leaping  off  among  them,  faseinaied 
by  their  horrible  majesty.  It  deemed  a*  if  «re 
were  in  space,  separated  forever  fern  the  wfcrld, 
stud  that  throe  clouds  wens  demons  with  evesr- 
watchful,  nevtrr- winking  *¥<?»  fixed  upon  04, 
who  *k>wly  revolved,  mocking  our  condition. 
A rough  $bp  on  the  back  fkom  my  emapankm 


puntabons  of  *Hk,  Htnck  ih  bis  girdle  v>&*  a 
handsome  slb_a&&ft''in  a carnal  gold  sheath,  in 
widnb:'  htttneiims^iu&i)  diamonds,  ami 

m enormous  and  very  hitnds«wie  Amethyst.  On 
his  head  be . wdrtt  a painted  handkerchief,  rn  the 
usual  Malay  style.  Half  of  the  room  tsm  tm- 
carpetsd,  with  ii  poiwhed  fioor,  while  where  we 
sat  I he  re  W4*  epwtd  a.  rich  estrpet,  and  on  il 
were  comfortable  chnlr«  end  sotuA  .v>.  "j,’./1  .’• 
A r my  request;  the  llegeni  allo  wed  03  all  hu 
**  n 4 c hede*.  -,  magnificent  weapons 

«f  the  fire**  tmnpercd with  wavy  lines 
like  the  Damascene  bUifca.  Most  hWl  gold  ia- 
bud  through  ^idr  whnla  length,  while  the  hilts 
were  of  texrjhbd^V  fcarvnd  gold,  *ct  with  pro* 
clous  stones,  and  the  aheathi*  Ware  alio  of  fha 
same  rich  metal,  embossed  with  quaint  ami 
graceful  «ievie»*i  and  studded  with  diamondsL 
Tfae  blade  of  the  4>  bade"  which  he  arpriy  and 
which  seeim^l  to  be  a fatorite  weapon,  was, 
instead  <A  being  highly  ffoiidiM  wrid  omazDHut- 
cd  with  the  tumal  fantastic  watering,  au  old, 
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honey-combed  bit  of  steel,  doll,  and  corroded. 
This  would  have  astonished  me  if  I had  not 
been  aware  of  the  high  regard  they  have  for 
the  weapons  of  their  father  or  their  ancestors, 
and  I supposed  this  to  be  an  heir-loom ; or,  per- 
haps, it  was  one  of  those  favored  blood-drinkers 
which  have  taken  so  many  lives  that  they  are 
looked  upon  and  cherished  with  superstitious 
reverence  by  the  Malays,  who  consider  them  to 
possess  some  supernatural  power.  The  Java- 
nese, of  all  the  Malay  tribes,  perhaps,  pay  more 
regard  to  their  weapons,  if  that  be  possible,  and 
have  a greater  variety,  than  any  others.  If  I 
remember  aright,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  his 
work  on  Java,  enumerates  no  less  than  thirty 
different  kinds.  A Javanese,  in  full  dress,  is 
frequently  seen  with  three  or  more  creeses  stuck 
in  his  girdle ; one,  his  own  originally,  another 
his  father’s,  a third,  the  gift  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  perhaps  he  also  may  sport  the  favorite 
blade  of  a deceased  brother. 

Let  any  one  who  desires  sport,  a fine  climate, 
beautiful  scenery,  and  something  to  be  seen 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  go  to  Java.  The  Eu- 
ropeans are  hospitable,  well  educated,  and  well- 
bred,  while  the  natives  are  a kind  and  pleasant 
race  whom  it  is  charming  to  be  among.  At  the 
eastern  end  the  Emperor  holds  his  Court,  where 
almost  the  last  remnant  of  the  barbaric  splendor 
and  despotism  of  the  once  great  Malay  princes 
is  to  be  found.  Nominally,  he  is  only  the 
ally  of  the  Dutch,  and  rules  his  subjects  as  he 
pleases ; but  in  reality  he  is  under  their  con- 
trol, and  there  is  a Dutch  “Resident”  continu- 
ally at  his  Court,  who  looks  after  the  interests 
of  the  Dutch  government.  A stranger,  after 
he  has  once  obtained  his  passport  and  permis- 
sion to  travel  in  the  interior,  may  go  in  perfect 
safety  and  comfort  in  his  own  carriage  over 
well-made  roads,  and  find  civility  and  hospital- 
ity at  every  stopping-place. 

A BLIND  MAN’S  LOVE.  1 
HEIN  I was  in  Paris  during  the  stormy 
spring  of  1848,  at  the  time  a second  Bour- 
bon family  was  driven  from  the  throne,  there 
happened  in  private  and  humble  life  an  event, 
which,  from  some  of  its  details  and  characteris- 
tics, is  perhaps  worthy  of  relation. 

One  morning,  as  I was  passing  on  a rambling 
excursion  through  the  street  of  Enfants  Rouges, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a knot  of  people, 
much  excited,  gathered  together  on  the  lower 
floor  of  one  of  the  houses  of  that  quarter ; and 
on  inquiring  w'hat  was  the  matter,  learned  that 
some  one  had  hung  himself  in  his  chamber.  Su- 
icides of  this  kind  ore  not  so  extraordinary  in 
Paris  as  to  account  in  my  mind  for  the  agitation 
displayed,  and  on  further  investigation  I discov- 
ered that  the  stupefaction  of  the  spectators  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  person  had 
been  born  blind — a circumstance  which,  in  their 
apprehension,  deranged  the  normal  laws  of  sui- 
cide. Now  the  vulgar,  without  analyzing  the 
reason  therefor,  consider  that  individuals  afflict- 
ed from  their  birth  with  the  loss  of  a sense  val- 


ue life  much  more  than  those  who  have  seem- 
ingly more  reason  to  be  attached  to  it.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  remarked  that  persons  born  blind, 
accustomed  to  refer  all  things  to  their  own  in- 
terests, become  egotistical,  and  fear  death  the 
more  from  never  having  been  able  to  see  it  be- 
fore them,  to  confront  it,  despise  it,  and  like  oth- 
er men  familiarize  themselves  with  it.  As  all 
others  in  his  situation  this  blind  man,  I was 
told,  had  an  unchanging  expression,  and  spoke 
without  moving  his  features.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  the  house,  this  immobility  passed 
for  indifference ; there  are  so  few  persons  who 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon 
and  discover  the  secret  causes  of  the  exterior 
falsehoods  which  surround  us  on  all  sides,  that 
these  falsehoods  pass  for  truths,  and  satisfy  the 
careless  reasoning  of  the  idle.  But,  as  I found 
out  afterward,  this  blind  person  was  a man  of 
vivid  imagination  and  warm  feelings,  and  pos- 
sessed in  a high  degree  the  qualities  of  our  kind 
— memory,  order,  analysis,  generalization,  and, 
physically,  an  exact  perception  of  ideas  by  the 
geometrical  sense  of  touch. 

He  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  lived 
with  his  grandmother,  who  inhabited  some  apart- 
ments of  the  rez  de  chaussee , or  what  we  call 
the  ground-floor ; and  who  enjoyed  an  income 
of  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars.  A female 
cousin  of  some  eighteen  years,  called  Marie,  act- 
ed as  sole  servant.  She  was  a young  girl  of  a 
simple  and  excellent  heart,  and  though  not  strict- 
ly beautiful,  had  such  a sweet  expression  that 
the  absence  of  beauty  was  not  perceived.  These 
three  lived  together,  and  were  sufficient  to  each 
other.  The  old  lady’s  means  permitting  the 
young  man  exemption  from  manual  labor,  he 
had  become  well  instructed  in  many  sciences, 
particularly  in  music,  for  which  he  had  a natural 
taste. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  street  were  all 
long  resident  there,  except  a young  lady  Who  had 
occupied  the  second  floor  of  this  house  for  some 
two  months,  and  a student,  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge here  to  avoid  his  creditors.  “No  person,” 
he  said,  “will  think  to  follow  me  to  the  Enfants 
Rouges ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  I shall  not  be 
very  far  from  the  theatres  and  the  cafes  of  the 
Boulevards.” 

The  young  lady  was  called,  or  called  herself, 
Madame  de  Montjeu.  But  since  February,  the 
concierge,  from  fear  of  passing  for  an  aristocrat, 
had  addressed  her  simply  as  Madame  Montjeu. 
She  was  one  of  the  subordinate  actresses  of  the 
Boulevards,  who  do  not  depend  wholly  upon 
their  profession,  but  willingly  relinquish  the 
stage  when  any  rich  idler  offers  them  a season 
at  Spa  or  Baden-Baden.  One  could  tell  by  the 
furniture  and  dresses  of  Madame  de  Montjeu, 
that  she  had  been  rich,  but  she  had  experienced, 
during  the  time  she  had  dwelt  in  this  house,  the 
consequences  of  the  Revolution  of  February. 
Having  no  engagement,  either  of  the  theatre  or 
the  heart,  she  was  living  upon  her  engagements 
at  the  pawnbroker’s.  This  manner  of  living  pro- 
cured her,  in  the  Enfants  Rouges , the  reputation 
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of  fortune  and  prudence,  of  which  one  was  per- 
haps as  much  deserved  as  the  other.  As  she 
had  but  one  servant — a maid  of  all  work — econ- 
omy was  also  added  to  the  virtues  which  she 
did  not  possess. 

It  was  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  suicide  was  discovered.  A man  who  hangs 
himself  always  makes  a sensation  in  the  house, 
second  only  to  a murder.  This  blind  person 
was,  besides,  well  known  to  the  other  occupants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  student,  who  all  felt 
for  him  an  affectionate  commiseration  which  re- 
sembled friendship ; and  when  the  news  of  the 
suicide  had  transpired,  there  was  a general  cry 
of  surprise  and  grief,  and  every  one  rushed  to  the 
chamber  with  the  ungovernable  curiosity  that 
ever  attracts  people  to  the  spectacle  of  death. 
Madame  de  Montjeu  hastened  with  the  rest ; but 
she  had  no  sooner  learned  the  strange  event  than 
she  cried  out,  “How  horrible  !”  and  refused  to 
cross  the  threshold,  but  remained  standing  on  one 
side,  watching  the  others  as  they  went  in  and  out. 

The  sun  was  shining  full  into  the  chamber, 
which  was  filled  with  a staring  crowd,  who 
ranged  themselves  in  a circle  around  the  sus- 
pended body.  Marie  alone,  her  face  hidden  in 
the  covering  of  the  bed,  seemed  plunged  into 
the  depth  of  despair.  From  a popular  preju- 
dice yet  unfortunately  widely  prevalent,  no  per- 
son had  yet  dared  to  cut  the  rope,  and  the  lock- 
smith who  had  just  forced  the  door  had  gone 
for  the  commissary  of  the  police.  After  some 
time  of  silent  observation  of  the  dead  body,  that 
necessity  of  exchanging  thoughts  which  always 
accompanies  any  great  emotion  began  to  be  felt, 
and  the  spectators  concluded  to  give  utterance 
to  their  feelings. 

“Poor  fellow  1”  said  one  voice. 

“Who  would  have  believed  it?”  articulated 
another.  ‘ ‘ I saw  him  walking  in  the  court-yard 
this  morning.” 

“Why  the  devil  has  he  hung  himself?” 

“It  is  only  a blind  person  who  would  have 
hung  himself  in  the  full  light  of  day,”  some  one 
profoundly  remarked. 

The  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  convulsive  sobs  of  Marie,  who,  suddenly 
rising,  mounted  hastily  upon  the  bed  and  cut 
the  cord.  The  dead  body  fell  heavily  and  dull 
upon  the  floor.  This  act  and  the  sinister  sound 
caused  a movement  among  the  spectators,  and 
some  cried  out,  “But  it  is  an  impiety  you  are 
committing  I”  Marie,  careless  of  their  opinion, 
seized  the  body  in  her  arms  and  placed  it  on  the 
bed.  She  put  her  hand  upon  the  heart,  and 
when  she  found  it  had  ceased  to  beat  she  broke 
out  again  in  despairing  sobs. 

This  scene,  which  drew  tears  from  many  of 
the  spectators,  was  interrupted  by  an  incident 
almost  burlesque — as  so  frequently  happens  in 
life.  One  of  the  lookers-on,  the  student  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  suddenly  exclaimed, 

44  Look  1 here  is  my  boot — only  look  here  J” 

He  broke  through  the  circle  and  ran  forward 
to  pick  up  a nicely  varnished  boot  which  was 
lying  on  the  carpet. 


“ It  is  my  boot  1”  he  again  cried  out,  “ and  I 
have  looked  every  where  for  it  I” 

All  at  once  he  fell  into  another  surprise  and 
exclaimed, 

“ But  just  look  at  my  boot-only  look  at  it  !w 
This  conduct  of  the  student  had  before  scan- 
dalized the  rest,  but  at  this  last  exclamation, 
they  murmured  against  his  inexplicable  and  ill- 
timed  interruption.  He  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  impropriety  of  his  ejaculations  and  went 
out.  As  he  ascended  the  stairs,  he  was  all  the 
time,  however,  carefully  examining  his  boot, 
and  meeting  Madame  de  Montjeu  on  the  second 
floor,  although  unacquainted  with  her,  he  cried 
out,  as  to  the  persons  below : 44  Only  look  at  my 
boot,  which  I have  found  in  the  room  of  the  man 
who  has  hung  himself  1” 

While  Madame  de  Montjeu  was  examining 
the  boot  with  a lively  curiosity,  a sudden  cry 
was  heard  that  the  old  lady  was  dying.  Marie, 
whose  head  was  still  buried  in  the  covering  of 
the  bed,  heard,  notwithstanding,  the  cry.  She 
rose  with  the  elasticity  of  a spring,  and  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  four  at  a time,  arrived  at  the  very 
moment  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  the  old  wo- 
man, who  had  been  struck  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  on  learning  the  sad  catastrophe  of  her  grand- 
son. 

A kind  neighbor  was  assiduous  in  her  care  of 
Marie,  who  was  for  a while  plunged  into  a kind 
of  apathy,  so  that  for  a moment  they  feared  for 
her  reason.  But  the  second  day  after  the  burial 
of  the  two  bodies,  she  insisted  upon  seeing  again 
the  room  in  which  the  blind  man  had  died.. 
She  cast  herself  upon  the  bed,  which  had  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  as  on  the  day  of  the 
terrible  event,  and  still  retained  the  impress  of/ 
the  dead  body.  Sobs  burst  out  from  her  brea6^, 
she  turned  herself  over  and  over  convulsively*, 
and  bit  the  clothes  to  restrain  the  explosion  of/ 
her  grief. 

When  its  violence  had  somewhat  abated,  she* 
requested  her  kind  neighbor  and  the  portress,  , 
who  had  accompanied  her,  to  retire  for  a while. . 

“ I wish  to  remain  alone  here,”  she  said, 
44  for  an  hour  or  so,  to  bid  forewell  to  the  past, 
and  to  prepare  myself  for  the  future.” 

The  two  women  went  out,  but  when  the  door 
had  been  closed  upon  them,  and  they  heard  the 
key  turned,  the  neighbor  said  to  the  portress, 
“Are  you  not  afraid  she  will  kill  herself  as 
the  blind  man  has  done  ?” 

The  portress  replied,  with  that  philosophical 
skepticism  which  comes  from  too  frequent  con- 
tact with  humanity,  1 

44  When  from  having  nothing  one  comes  into 
possession  of  two  or  three  thousand  a year,  they 
do  not  kill  themselves  1” 

It  was  the  first  time  Marie  had  been  alone 
since  the  double  decease  which  had  so  instant- 
aneously and  completely  changed  her  habits 
and  position.  She  threw  a look  of  anguish 
around  the  little  room,  so  almost  monastic  in  its 
simplicity ; and  whose  total  lack  of  arrangement 
was  explained  so  poignantly  by  the  blindness 
of  its  late  occupant.  There  were  in  it  neither 
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statuettes,  nor  paintings,  nor  books;  nothing,  in 
a word,  which  form  the  details  of  existence. 
There  was  no  pendule  even  on  the  mantle- 
piece.  The  leisure  of  the  blind  is  immense ; it 
commences  with  his  life,  and  terminates  only 
with  his  death.  He  has  not,  like  us,  an  imperi- 
ous necessity  for  measuring  and  parceling  out 
the  time  so  as  to  satisfy  the  thousand  duties  and 
pleasures  of  existence. 

There  were,  however,  many  sheets  of  paper 
written  upon  and  lying  upon  the  table,  the  last 
left  unfinished.  Marie  looked  at  these  papers 
attentively,  taking  good  care  not  to  disarrange 
them.  Do  we  not  still  live  with  those  we  love 
while  we  can  yet  follow  the  material  traces  of 
their  existence ! While  these  traces  remain,  we 
can  still  strive  against  forgetfulness,  which,  how- 
ever, little  by  little,  slowly  yet  surely,  covers  with 
its  lethargic  sands  all  the  past ! 

Marie,  at  this  moment,  would  not  have  dis- 
arranged the  papers  for  the  whole  world ; but 
the  desire  to  probe  more  profoundly  the  life  and 
thought  of  him  whom  she  so  deeply  regretted, 
made  her  try  to  read  the  characters  which  his 
hand  had  traced.  What  was  not  her  astonish- 
ment in  finding  these  words : 44  They  who  wish 
to  know  why  I have  hung  myself  need  only  read 
what  follows.” 

Marie  immediately  gathered  up  all  the  papers 
and  read  as  well  as  a torrent  of  tears  would  per- 
mit the  confidences  of  the  unfortunate  suicide, 
who  thus  commenced  his  sad  confession  : | 

I have  always  distrusted  persons  who  could 
see.  Prom  my  earliest  infancy  I have  felt  for 
them  a fear  and  secret  hatred.  They  are  false, 
perfidious,  cunning  in  all  their  movements, 
<|uick  as  thought,  bold,  and  of  a sensibility  min- 
gled with  cruelty.  Whatever  may  be  the  ties 
of  relationship  or  friendship  that  connect  us 
wrath  them,  a consciousness  of  inferiority  pre- 
vents our  living  together  on  a fraternal  footing. 
.Between  us  and  them  there  is  an  abyss,  a sense ; 
.and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  more  im- 
' perfect  man  is,  the  more  is  he  inclined  to  self- 
love  and  egotism.  These  two  defects,  which 
• control  us  from  the  first  age  of  reason,  render 
us  miserable  in  our  relations  with  them,  so  that 
it  is  a torture  not  to  be  able  to  do  without 
them. 

44  We  live  in  solitude.  Solitary  in  the  midst 
of  the  noise  and  occupation  of  men,  solitary  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  we  shall  die,  as  we  have 
lived,  in  the  isolation  of  blindness.” 

The  rest  of  the  page  was  covered  with  un- 
decipherable characters  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  paper  in  almost  savage  ex- 
citement. The  letters  ran  one  against  the  other, 
words  strove  with  words,  and  phrases  interlocked 
like  carriages  in  a narrow  street;  it  was  in  truth 
an  alphabetic  confusion  that  would  have  driven 
desperate  a decipherer  of  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics, or  a student  of  a celebrated  Boston  lawyer’s 
chirograpby.  Marie  thought  she  discovered 
amidst  the  chaos  of  words  fervent  maledictions 
of  the  blind  man  upon  his  birth,  and  her  heart, 
already  oppressed  by  these  misanthropical  con- 


fidences, was  too  much  excited  for  the  relief  of 
tears. 

She  resumed  her  reading,  so  soon  as  the 
manuscript  became  legible : 

“I  come  to  the  moment  when  I returned 
home  to  my  grandmother,  after  having  acquired 
at  the  institution  all  that  can  be  taught  the  un- 
fortunate of  my  condition.  Deprived  of  the 
daily  intercourse  of  my  fellows,  I lived  in  sad- 
ness. My  time  was  passed  in  study,  in  medi- 
tation, and  music.  An  incident  occurred  to 
break  the  monotony  of  my  existence.  My 
grandmother  dismissed  her  only  servant,  and 
brought  from  Picardy,  to  supply  her  place,  a 
little  cousin  called  Marie.” 

On  seeing  her  name  traced  by  the  hand  of 
the  blind  man,  Marie  felt  her  heart  beat  almost 
to  bursting.  She  sat  down  to  save  herself  from 
falling,  and  it  was  only  by  great  efforts  at  self- 
control  that  she  could  continue  her  reading : 

44 1 had  no  sooner  heard  the  voice  of  this 
young  girl  than  I judged  her  endowed  with  an 
excellent  heart,  generous,  and  devoted.  I at- 
tached myself  to  her  with  a force  of  affection 
of  which  I did  not  believe  myself  capable.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  lowliness  of  her  position  in  the 
house  brought  her  nearer  to  such  an  humble 
and  inferior  being  as  myself.  There  was  so 
much  of  softness  and  kindness  in  her  attentions 
that  on  her  approach  I felt  the  ice  of  my  heart 
give  way.  My  hatred  of  those  blessed  with  the 
sense  of  sight  dissolved  as  by  enchantment.  She 
was  the  only  person  in  the  world  for  whom  I 
had  ever  felt  a sincere  friendship.  I know  not 
if  her  feelings  for  me  went  further,  though 
sometimes  I was  tempted  to  believe  so.  It  may 
be  that  I deceived  myself ; this  sofrness,  these 
harmonious  combinations  of  voice  and  manner, 
might  have  been  merely  the  effects  of  her  un- 
alterable goodness.  As  for  myself,  I do  not 
think  I felt  for  her  other  than  friendship.  Marie 
had  rough  hands,  the  consequence  of  labor; 
now  it  is  as  difficult  for  a blind  person  like  my- 
self to  feel  love  for  a girl  with  rough  coarse 
hands,  as  it  would  be  for  a person  of  good  sight 
to  be  in  love  with  an  ugly  one.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  this  serious  obstacle,  doubtless 
this  excellent  girl,  so  great  was  my  affection  for 
her,  might  have  inspired  me  with  love,  had  she 
tried,  but  she  was  too  honest  and  simple-minded 
to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind.” 

44  Ah ! my  hands,  my  rude  hands  J”  cried 
Marie,  44 what  have  you  done?” 

She  dropped  the  manuscript,  and  for  a mo- 
ment looked,  with  a countenance  of  poignant 
sorrow,  upon  her  red  and  coarse  hands.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  tears  doubtless  of  bitter- 
ness, and  yet  mingled  with  something  sweet. 
44  He  might  have  loved  me !”  she  thought. 

44 1 lived  happy,”  continued  the  writer,  44  too 
happy  without  doubt  for  a being  of  my  sad  con- 
dition, when  it  pleased  the  evil  spirits  who  in- 
| fest  this  world  to  send  into  this  house  a woman 
I whose  name  I can  not  pronounce  without  a 
I malediction.  She  was  called,  or  called  herself 
| Madame  de  Montjeu.  I soon  became  acquainted 
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with  her.  Looked  upon  by  all  the  occupants  of 
the  house  as  a person  of  no  consequence,  and 
merely  as  a subject  of  curiosity,  I could  go  any 
where,  was  invited  every  where.  The  day  after 
her  arrival,  , having  learned,  she  said,  that  I was 
an  hxcellent  musician,  she  invited  me  very 
graciously  to  cqpie  and  play  upon  the  piano  for 
her. 

“ The  form  of  the  body  and  the  tones  of  the 
voice  are,  among  us  blind  people,  the  only  cri- 
teria of  beauty.  The  voice,  by  its  volume,  its 
tone,  and  its  inflections,  reveals  the  mind  and 
form  at  each  instant  of  life,  and  shows  us  human 
character  in  its  most  intimate  variations. 

“ Madame  de  Montjeu  had  a soft  and  musical 
voice,  which  deceived  me  the  first  minute,  but 
the  second  I was  extricated  from  my  error. 
There  was  mingled  with  its  music  and  softness 
I know  not  what  sharp  vibration,  like  the  acidity 
of  vinegar  in  a glass  of  sugared  water.  Her 
softness,  I said  to  myself,  is  the  softness  of  the 
cat— one  feels  the  claws  through  the  velvet  of 
the  skin.  A moment  after  she  addressed  me 
her  voice  changed  harshly  as  she  spoke  to  one 
of  the  servants.  Whence  I inferred  that,  hav- 
ing many  tones  of  voice,  she  was  a dissembling 
woman — and  I was  less  surprised  when  I after- 
ward learned  that  she  had  been  on  the  stage. 

“I  had  not  conversed  with  her  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  I discovered  in  her  a 
newwoice.  She  minced  and  drawled  her  words, 
and  I said  to  myself : ‘ Idle,  sensual,  egotistical, 
and  vain.’  I deduced,  besides,  a general  in- 
ference ; from  her  voice  I came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  was,  or  had  been,  in  an  opulent 
condition.  Rich  people  do  not  speak  like  poor 
ones ; independently  of  grammatical  faults  and 
accent,  there  is  in  the  voice  of  a poor  person  a 
vague  and  plaintive  tone  which  you  never  hear 
from  the  wealthy.  They  generally  speak  with 
a voice  of  command. 

“ The  manner  in  which  I played  .upon  the 
piano  seemed  to  please  Madame  de  Montjeu, 
and  she  expressed  great  astonishment  at  my 
prodigious  memory,  which  enabled  me  to  exe- 
cute the  most  difficult  pieces  without  prompting. 
I prolonged  my  visit ; and  although  I entertain- 
ed no  flattering  opinion  of  her  character,  I was 
detained  in  her  presence  by  some  mysterious 
charm. 

“ When  I started  to  leave  her,  she  gave  me 
her  hand.  Ah ! how  different  from  that  of  Ma- 
rie ! It  was  so  soft,  so  velvety,  so  melting ! I 
detained  it  for  a few  moments.  The  fingers 
were  rounded  and  tapering,  and  so  carefully 
and  assiduously  preserved  as  to  prove  them 
sworn  enemies  of  any  kind  of  work.  The  thumb 
alone  gave  me  cause  for  uneasy  conjecture — it 
was  short,  and  what  we  call  stubbed.  How 
coarse  it  seemed,  unintelligent,  and  devoid  of 
all  nobility  and  courage. 

“ ‘What  are  you  thinking  of?’  she  inquires. 

44  4 Of  you,’  I reply. 

44  ‘ In  truth  ? And  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?’ 

“ 4 1 was  examining  your  hand.  It  is  to  me 
the  index  of  character.  We  poor  blind  people 


have  no  other  means  than  the  ear  and  touch  to 
make  acquaintance.’ 

“ By  a spontaneous  movement,  and,  as  I 
thought,  quite  significant,  she  withdrew  her 
hand,  as  rogues  would  withdraw,  if  they  could, 
their  hearts  from  observation. 

“ ‘Well,  then,  you  feel  already  acquainted 
with  me  ?’ 

“ ‘Nearly  so.’ 

“ ‘ Tell  me,  then,  how  I look.* 

“ ‘ You  are  not  tall,  but  well  made  ; you  have 
a rounded  form  and  delicate  waist.  Your  hair 
ought  to  be  of  the  color  that  people  who  can  see 
call  blonde.’ 

“ ‘ You  are  a miracle !’  she  exclaimed.  ‘ If 
I were  not  certain  that  you  can  not  see,  I should 
believe  that  you  were  deceiving  me.  Has  my 
hand  taught  you  all  of  this  ?’ 

“ ‘Your  hand  is  charming  as  yourself.’ 

“ 4 Well,  for  a blind  man  you  are  very  gal- 
lant,’ she  said. 

“I  had  in  truth  avoided  in  my  reply  all  that 
could  relate  to  her  character,  and  yet  such  is 
the  vanity  of  women  in  regard  to  what  they  call 
their  beauty,  that  they  will  take  an  equivoque 
as  a decided  compliment.  She  dismissed  me, 
therefore,  well  satisfied  with  herself,  making 
me  promise  to  revisit  her  the  next  day. 

“I  had  great  need  of  solitude  for  reflection. 
Solitude,  the  great  calamity  of  our  existence, 
yet  becomes  at  times  a necessity.  But  how  true 
is  the  physiologist  Zimmerman,  when  he  dwells 
upon  the  danger  of  solitude  to  the  passions! 
The  voice  of  Madame  de  Montjeu  vibrated  in 
my  head  during  the  whole  night,  and  I seemed 
every  moment  to  clasp  her  melting  hand  in  mine. 

| “The  next  day  I arose  early.  Madame 
had  hardly  completed  her  toilet  when  I was  an- 
nounced. She  gave  me  her  hand,  and  bade  me 
good-morning  in  such  a tone  that  it  mounted  to 
my  head  like  a glass  of  Champagne.  The  cham- 
ber was  filled  with  perfumes,  and  of  a captivat- 
ing softness.  We  conversed  like  acquaintances 
of  ten  years,  and  from  this  moment  her  empire 
over  me  was  complete  and  absolute.  Now, 
when  I am  on  the  point  of  quitting  this  world 
forever,  I ask  myself  how  this  woman,  whom  I 
despised  so  much  in  my  conscience,  and  whose 
character  inspired  me  even  with  horror,  could  at 
once  and  irresistibly  possess  me  wholly. 

“ I passed  a great  part  of  the  day  with  her ; 
and  in  truth  every  day  from  this  time.  She  had 
more  gayety  than  wit,  and  was  indeed  shock- 
ingly ignorant ; still,  in  spite  of  this,  I felt  the 
hours  in  her  presence  glide  away  with  an  unac- 
countable rapidity.  I repeat  it,  I was  under 
the  power  of  an  influence  unknown  to  me  be- 
fore. As  for  her,  an  idle  and  indolent  woman, 
she  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  have  at  her 
command  an  animated  puppet,  something  half- 
way between  a lap-dog  and  a man,  and  whose 
very  imperfections  afforded  each  moment  a new 
subject  of  surprise.  I had  become  like  one  of 
the  pieces  of  furniture— little  troublesome  as  it 
seemed — for  no  one  appeared  to  mind  my  pres- 
ence. 
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44  Every  day,  unless  it  rained,  she  went  out 
between  four  and  six  of  the  afternoon.  No  dress 
was  too  beautiful  for  this  promenade,  and  while 
she  was  making  her  toilet  she  was  too  deeply 
engrossed  to  converse.  Her  toilet  completed,  a 
coupe  came  for  her  and  returned  her  at  six  o’clock. 

44  This  drive  interested  me.  4 Where  are  you 
going  ?’  I asked  her  one  day. 

44  4 To  the  Bois  du  Boulogne,’  she  replied. 

44  4 Will  you  take  me  with  you?’ 

44  4 No,  I can  not.’ 

44  4 But  are  you  not  alone  V 

44  4 Yes,  and  I want  to  be  alone.  What  an 
inquisitive  person  this  blind  man  is  !* 

44  Far  from  quieting  my  torments,  this  expla- 
nation only  increased  them.  I felt  that  she  con- 
cealed from  me  the  true  motive  of  her  prome- 
nades, and  that  that  motive,  being  concealed, 
needs  must  be  derogatory. 

44  She  knew  I loved  her  passionately.  I had 
not  been  able  to  hide  my  feelings  one  night, 
when,  after  having  performed,  with  that  depth 
of  passion  which  love  alone  can  give,  a melody 
of  Beethoven,  she  had,  in  recompense,  put  her 
perfidious  hand  to  my  lips.  She  received  with 
bursts  of  laughter  my  confessions  of  devotion. 
I have  no  doubt  that  she  expected  them.  As 
for  myself,  speaking  of  love  for  the  first  time, 
uttering  those  burning  words  which  no  woman 
had  ever  heard  from  my  lips  before,  I threw 
myself  at  her  feet,  and,  in  the  transport  of  my 
passion,  endeavored  to  embrace  her.  She  es- 
caped like  an  eel  from  my  arms.  Praying  and 
beseeching,  I pursued  her  desperately,  tripping 
at  each  step,  and  every  once  in  a while  coming 
into  violent  contact  with  the  furniture.  The 
harder  the  collision,  the  more  the  tormentress 
laughed. 

44  Exhausted  in  the  useless  strife,  I went  out, 
with  my  heart  full  of  shame  and  rage — of  con- 
tempt for  myself,  and  love  for  this  miserable 
creature.  I understood  alL  To  relieve  the 
monotony  of  her  solitary  hours,  she  had  ren- 
dered me  amorous  of  her  person.  When  it  is 
considered  that  I was  bom  blind,  that  I was  in 
some  sort  paralyzed  by  the  infirmity  of  my  na- 
ture, an  unfortunate,  defenseless  being,  the  con- 
duct of  this  woman  will  attain  the  character  of 
crime. 

44 1 passed  two  days  without  seeing  her.  Fi- 
nally, worn  out  in  the  strife  of  passions,  I re- 
turned to  her,  broken  down  and  obsequious,  to 
ask  her  forgiveness. 

44  We  renewed  our  friendship  in  appearance. 
Sometimes  I took  her  hands  to  kiss  them,  but 
she  would  withdraw  them,  till,  throwing  my- 
self upon  my  knees,  I would  cry  out,  after  the 
fashion  of  beggars,  4 Charity  for  the  poor  blind 
man  V but  she  soon  tired  of  a game  in  which 
her  heart  had  no  share. 

“It  was  a strange  love,  this  of  mine!  In  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I looked  upon  this  woman 
as  a mortal  enemy,  and  I hated  her.  And  yet, 
After  a night  passed  in  such  sentiments,  I would 
Ro  next  morning  to  kiss  the  very  hand  I had 
wished  to  tear. 


4 4 On  her  side,  I believe  she  began  to  hate  and 
fear  me ; for,  at  the  slightest  demonstration  on 
my  part,  I would  detect  in  her  voice  an  expres- 
sion of  anger  mingled  with  terror. 

44  In  the  mean  time  my  life,  in  its  seeming  re- 
pose, had  become  frightfully  active.  Hate,  Ibve, 
and  jealousy  absorbed  all  my  faculties,  and  kept 
them  in  feverish  action.  If  I had  had  a friend, 
I would  have  poured  my  heart  into  his.  I could 
well,  in  truth,  look  upon  Marie  as  a friend,  but 
love  had  enabled  me  to  comprehend  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heart,  and,  fearing  the  poor  girl 
might  feel  for  me  a warmer  sentiment  than 
friendship,  I did  not  dare  to  cause  her  the  pro- 
found grief  of  hearing  my  love  for  another. 

44 1 watched  Madame  de  Montjeu  from  early 
morning  to  midnight,  and  I never  went  to  bed 
till  after  having  listened  at  her  door.  I even 
arose  in  the  night,  and  went  again  to  listen. 
My  ear  was  so  well  cultivated  that  I could 
hear,  or  thought  I could,  through  the  doors  of 
her  parlor  and  bedroom,  the  sound  of  her  res- 
piration. All  my  senses  were  turned  to  one 
end,  and  acquired  a considerable  development. 
Entering  her  chamber  one  day,  I said  : 

4 4 4 Why  have  you  taken  off  the  curtains  of 
your  windows?’ 

44  She  uttered  a cry  of  astonishment,  and  ex- 
claimed: 

4 4 4 You  have  deceived  mp4  You  see  as  well 
as  1 1’ 

44  ‘Not  so,’  I replied ; cbut  by  the  sound  of 
my  footsteps  and  voice  I understand  that  there 
are  no  curtains  to  the  windows.’ 

44  4 This’ is  astonishing,’  she  murmured,  ‘and 
I must  be  on  my  guard  with  you.’ 

44  From  day  to  day  I looked  for  a catastrophe. 
I suffered  beyond  expression ; but  no  one  can 
ever  know  the  tortures  I suffered  dui^pg  the 
two  hours  Madame  de  Montjeu  was  taking  her 
drives.  x 

44I  had  sworn  to  myself  to  assassinate  her  and 
any  lover  she  should  choose,  and  I did  not  con- 
ceal my  intentions  from  her. 

4 4 4 Your  intentions,’  she  said,  ‘are  very  kind; 
but  how  will  you  carry  them  out  ?’ 

44  ‘Despair  will  inspire  me,’  I replied. 

4 4 To  my  great  surprise  she  appeared  rather 
pleased  with  this  avowal,  and  said,  in  a soft 
tone: 

44  4 Poor  boy ! how  much  he  loves  me  !* 

44 1 had  flattered  her  vanity  with  menace  of 
assassination.  Oh,  vanity  of  woman ! insatia- 
ble vanity ! without  fear  and  without  limit ! 

44 1 thought  for  a moment  I bad  touched  her 
heart.  I returned  to  the  subject  of  my  devoted, 
illimitable  love  for  her.  I prayed — I knelt  to 
her ; I offered  to  marry  her.  She  then  replied, 
for  the  first  time,  4 My  dear,  I do  not  wish  to 
marry  any  one.  I wish  to  be  free.  Besides, 
what  could  I do  with  a blind  husband  ?’ 

44  4 You  are  right/  I replied. 

44 1 returned  to  my  chamber  as  quick  as  possi- 
sible,  cursed  the  day  I was  born,  and  even  my 
parents — for  I was  mad.  My  anguish,  after  a 
while,  found  refuge  in  tears. 
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“That  night  Madame  de  Montjeu  said  to  one 
of  her  friends,  * Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that 
this  blind  man  wants  to  marry  me  ?’ 

44  ‘ Marry  him,’  she  replied;  4 he  will  make  a 
model  husband;’  whereupon  they  both  laughed 
heartily,  and  I pretended  to  do  so  too. 

“I  began  to  look  upon  myself  as  a man  de- 
voted to  crime  and  death,  and,  under  this  con- 
viction, I put  on  a certain  air  of  sinister  tran- 
quillity, which  she  could  not  comprehend,  but 
which  caused  her  more  distrust  than  my  threats. 

“ She  attempted  to  get  rid  of  me  by  going  out. 
She  went  out  sometimes  in  the  morning  before 
I had  risen,  and  did  not  return  till  midnight. 
But  invariably,  even  on  her  late  return,  she 
would  find  me  at  the  threshold  of  her  door, 
and  could  not  escape  my  presence.  I neither 
reproached  nor  threatened  her ; but  ray  coun- 
' tenance,  unchanging  os  a mask,  was  a reproach 
and  menace  sufficiently  fearful. 

“Yesterday  morning,  contrary  to  her  regular 
custom  for  fifteen  days  previous,  she  did  not 
take  her  mantilla  or  bonnet  to  go  out,  but  told 
me,  with  a cold  and  resolute  voice  which  made 
me  fear  some  catastrophe,  to  sit  down. 

“ ‘Sir,’  she  said,  (you  expected,  doubtless, 
to  see  me  go  out  as  I have  done  for  a fortnight, 
but  I am  tired  of  leaving  the  house  on  your  ac- 
count. I am  here  at  home — am  my  own  mis- 
tress, and  I warn  you  that,  from  this  day,  you 
will  find  my  door  closed  to  you.  It  is  time  that 
this  siege  should  cease.’ 

“ 4 Madame,  ’ I replied,  repressing  the  anguish 
of  this  new  blow,  CI  have  no  right  to  enter 
your  apartments  against  your  wishes.  You 
have  the  right  to  turn  me  out  if  I do  so — ’ 

“ 4 And  I warn  you,*  she  interrupted  me,  ‘that 
I will  use  this  right ; for  I have  had  enough  of 
your  rudeness.  When  I showed  you  some 
kindness,  on  account  of  your  miserable  condi- 
tion, I did  not  expect  such  conduct.’ 

44 1 received,  without  changing  a feature,  this 
cowardly  and  cruel  blow  which,  nevertheless, 
struck  me  to  the  heart.  I arose  and  staggered 
toward  the  door.  In  the  conflict  of  emotions  I 
lost  my  knowledge  of  the  way  out  by  the  air  and 
sound,  and  I was  obliged  to  feel  along  the  wall, 
and  extend  my  hands  to  discover  the  way  out 
of  a room  I had  so  often  entered.  My  heart 
was  broken,  and  I could  not  help  exclaiming, 
4 Ah,  how  can  you  drive  me  away ! I,  who  love 
you  so  devotedly !’ 

“ 4 This  way — to  the  right she  replied,  in  a 
cold  and  unconcerned  voice,  as  she  directed  me 
toward  the  door. 

44  ‘These  are  the  women,’  I cried,  as  I went 
out,  ‘that  the  old  men  and  the  young  idlers 
of  the  world  so  much  desire  1’  And  I,  I also 
loved  this  woman,  and  oh,  how  desperately ! 
When  I found  myself  on  the  landing,  with  the 
door  shut  in  my  face,  I thought  that  I had  just 
entered  one  of  those  vast  deserts  that  travelers 
speak  of.  I felt  so  isolated  and  so  weak  that  I 
feared  to  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  so  I 
went  down  stairs  and  asked  leave  of  my  grand- 
mother to  go  out  with  Marie  and  pass  the  day. 


She  could  not  refuse  me,  and  Marie  was  always 
ready  to  carry  out  my  wishes. 

44  We  went  out,  Marie  and  myself— she  only 
too  happy  to  pass  a whole  day  tete-a-iete  with 
her  poor  blind  friend. 

44  4 1 wish  to  go  a great  way,*  I said,  4 so  as  to 
get  plenty  of  air — ’ 

44  4 As  far  as  you  please,*  she  replied. 

44  She  conducted  me  to  the  Garden  of  Plants. 
There  we  passed  the  whole  day.  We  could 
hear  the  cries  and  noise  of  Paris,  and  feel  upon 
our  cheeks  the  bracing  air  of  the  fresh  country. 
We  conversed  on  indifferent  topics;  but  her 
soft  and  affectionate  voice  gave  to  common- 
places an  inexpressible  charm  which  greatly  as- 
suaged my  saddened  heart.  We  dined  atBer- 
cy,  and  drank  a bottle  of  wine  which  almost 
made  me  gay. 

44  It  was  past  eleven  o’clock  at  night  when  we 
reached  home,  and  on  crossing  the  threshold  I 
felt  that  I was  re-entering  the  infernal  regions. 
My  grandmother,  who  had  been  much  troubled 
on  account  of  our  late  return,  welcomed  us  with 
a cry  of  joy.  Before  going  to  my  chamber  I 
embraced  them  both  many  times.  They  had 
never  known  me  so  affectionate,  and  were  moved 
to  tears. 

“I  entered  my  chamber  with  a sang-froid 
which  astonished  myself.  I remained  a whole 
hour  sitting  upon  my  bed  with  my  arms  crossed. 
When  I was  certain  that  the  whole  house  was 
asleep,  I took  a pass-key  which  I knew  would 
open  Madame  de  Montjeu’s  door,  and  I armed 
myself  with  a long  knife  which  I had  concealed 
for  many  days. 

“I  mounted  the  stairs  with  my  heart  almost 
ceasing  to  beat.  On  arriving  • at  the  door  I 
placed  my  ear  against  the  key-hole  and  listened 
as  only  the  blind  can  listen.  I believe  that,  in 
this  moment,  my  ear  absorbed  the  entire  facul- 
ties of  my  soul. 

44 1 distinctly  heard  her  respiration.  4 She  is 
alone !’  I cried;  and  it  seemed  that  the  weight 
of  a mountain  was  removed  from  my  breast.  I 
returned  to  my  chamber,  went  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly. 

“I  awoke,  at  an  early  hour,  with  my  heart 
tranquil  and  mind  in  repose.  I was  thinking 
of  inviting  Marie  to  take  another  walk,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I should  ultimately  forget 
madame — 

44  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairway  I encountered 
her  woman,  who  was  coming  down  to  brush  the 
clothes  and  shoes  of  her  mistress. 

44  ‘Has  she  slept  well?’  I asked  her. 

44  4 Not  badly,  not  badly,’  she  replied,  with  a 
mocking  laugh.  She  rubbed  me  as  she  passed. 
I put  out  my  hand  and  grasped  something  hard. 
A terrible  suspicion  crossed  my  mind.  I felt 
more  attentively  the  object  which  I had  seized, 
and  I discovered  a man’s  boot ! 

44  ‘Well,*  said  the  old  woman,  ‘what  next?’ 

“I  pushed  her  with  so  much  violence  that 
she  fell  down.  I rushed  up  the  stairway,  en- 
tered my  chamber,  and  locked  myself  in. 

“‘Conquered!  I am  conquered!’  I ex- 
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claimed.  I still  held  in  my  hand  the  object 
which  I thought  revealed  the  treason  of  this 
execrable  woman.  The  boot  was  so  small  and 
soft  that  the  owner,  doubtless,  was  rich,  young, 
and  well  made.  I was  so  transported  with  rage 
that  I gnawed  this  insignificant  object  with  my 
teeth. 

‘“Iam  laughed  at,’  I cried  to  myself;  ‘my 
sense 8 are  sported  with,  and  I shall  be  mocked 
every  day,  and  I can  not  slay  them.  I must 
die.’ 

“I  might  have  lived  in  spite  of  her  hatred  or 
indifference,  and  indeed  forgotten  her;  but  1 
could  not  live  and  forget  her,  thinking  her  an- 
other’s. 

“‘Iam  conquered  !’  I repeated. 

“ The  knife  inspired  me  with  horror,  I know 
not  why ; but  I soon  found  another  way  of  dy- 
ing. In  a moment  I shall  know,  perhaps,  the 
mystery  of  sight,  and  all  the  other  mysteries  that 
surround  ns. 

‘ ‘ I leave  the  world  withont  regret.  My  grand- 
mother and  Marie  love  me ; but,  after  all,  I am 
only  a charge  to  them,  and  an  object  of  com- 
passion. I hate  people  who  can  see,  and  look 
npon  us  as  the  refuse  of  humanity.  Refuse  of 
humanity,  then,  return  to  nothingness!” 

The  manuscript  seemed,  at  first,  to  finish  at 
this  sentence,  but  lower  down  were  found  a few 
lines  that  appeared  to  indicate  some  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  blind  man. 

“Marie,”  he  wrote,  “Marie,  kind  and  good 
girl ! What  a pleasant  day  we  had  yesterday ! 
Come,  let  us  finish ! I who  have  always  lived 
in  darkness,  why  should  I fear  the  darkness  of 

* the  tomb  ?”  j 

This  was  all. 

After  the  perusal  of  this  manuscript,  Marie 
still  sat  upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  remained 
for  some  time  plunged  in  profound  grief, 
j “I  will  avenge  you !”  she  at  last  exclaimed. 

,,  She  long  time  meditated  npon  this  thought 

j of  vengeance  which  these  melancholy  confes- 
sions had  given  rise  to ; but  before  she  could 
[ give  order  or  plan  to  her  thoughts  she  was  in- 

* terrupted  by  the  portress  and  neighbor.  She 

j rolled  the  papers  together,  put  them  in  her  bo- 

j som,  opened  the  door,  and  appeared  before  the 
! two  women  with  a serious,  but  perfectly  calm 

countenance. 

The  skepticism  of  the  portress  triumphed. 
As  they  went  down  stairs  she  stuck  her  elbow 
into  the  neighbor,  and  whispered  in  her  ear : 

“ What  did  I tell  you  ? When  a person  in- 
herits two  or  three  thousand  a year — ” 

We  will  now  resume  the  narrative  where  we 
left  it — that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  when  the 
student  called  Madame  de  Montjen’s  attention 
to  the  mutilation  of  his  boot,  as  if  an  enraged 
dog  had  used  it  to  vent  his  anger  upon.  The 
lady,  who  held  it  delicately  in  her  pretty  fin- 
gers, cast  it  suddenly  away,  crying  out : 

“The  man  who  hung  himself  may  have  done 
it!” 

“Why,”  inquired  the  student,  “have  you 
any  fears  of  this  kind  ?” 
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“I  shall  not  sleep  to-night,”  was  her  sole 
reply. 

In  the  mean  time  the  student  had  had  time 
to  observe  his  neighbor,  and  the  result  of  his 
observation  was  translated  to  his  mind  by  a 
phrase  of  decided  approbation.  She  also  had 
been  thinking  of  the  boot,  and  had  concluded 
that  it  indicated  more  elegance  of  manner  and 
a wealthier  position  than  were  found  in  the 
Eu/ants  Rouges,  The  student  wore,  besides,  a 
superb  dressing-gown,  magnificent  slippers,  and 
linen  of  unimpeachable  fineness,  which  could 
not  but  determine  her  opinion  in  his  favor. 

She  invited  him  into  her  parlor,  where  they 
conversed  for  a long  time  like  persons  accus- 
tomed to  fortuitous  rencontres.  Little  was  said 
about  the  unfortunate  suicide,  but  they  talked 
a great  deal  of  balls,  theatres,  and  drives  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

This  interesting  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  madame’s  woman,  who  came  in  to  make  her 
mistress’s  toilet.  She  came  in  with  some  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  at  the  Buicide.  “Who 
would  have  suspected  it  I”  she  said. 

“But  I can  not  understand,”  said  the  stu- 
dent, “ how  my  boot  was  found  in  his  cham- 
ber.” 

The  old  woman,  overjoyed  to  see  the  new 
tenant  on  such  cozy  terms  with  her  mistress, 
thought  it  would  not  be  impolitic  to  relate  the 
adventure  of  the  morning.  “I  was  unfortu- 
| nate,”  she  said,  “ the  very  first  time  I under- 
took to  attend  to  the  wants  of  this  gentleman.” 

“ How  so  ?”  inquired  the  student. 

“ I have  not  dared  to  say  so  before,  but  now 
I am  sure  that  it  was  the  blind  man  who  took 
the  boot  from  me.  I fell  down  stairs,  and  did 
not  see  it  afterward.” 

“I  understand  the  matter  less  than  before,” 
replied  the  young  man,  and  prayed  the  old  wo- 
man to  explain  herself,  which  she  did,  by  tell- 
ing the  details  of  the  scene  between  herself  and 
the  blind  man,  at  which  her  mistress  became 
as  red  as  a peony. 

“I  understand  no  better  now,”  exclaimed 
the  student. 

‘ ‘ I understand  it,  ” said  Madame  de  Montjeu ; 

“but — in  truth — I dare  not — no,  I can  not  ex- 
plain it  to  yon.” 

The  minauderitB  of  the  lady  raised  the  curi- 
osity of  the  student  to  the  highest  point,  and  so 
improved  her  charms  that  he  determined  to  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  so  accidentally  made. 

The  blind  man  had  been  deceived  by  his  jeal- 
ous rage,  for  the  student  had  never  seen  the 
lady  till  after  the  loss  of  his  boot. 

“I  will  intrude  no  longer  upon  madame 
now,”  he  said,  on  taking  leave,  “bat  I hope 
next  time  she  will  explain  the  history  of  the 
boot.” 

“If  Monsieur  will  call  after  dinner  we  will 
see,”  replied  the  lady. 

“This  little  woman  is  clever,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “and  by  no  means  unprepossessing.” 

After  dinner  he  did  not  neglect  his  invita- 
tion ; and  as  the  lady  allowed  him  to  smoke  in 
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her  boudoir,  he  seemed  to  want  but  little  of 
perfect  contentment.  While  he  was  smoking 
a friend  of  hers  came  in,  and  Madame  de  Mont- 
jeu  desired  nothing  better  than  to  exhibit  her 
conquest.  The  friend,  a very  discreet  woman, 
remained  but  a few  minutes,  but  during  the 
conversation  something  was  naturally  said  of 
the  suicide.  “It  appears  that  your  blind  friend 
has  hung  himself — a propos  of  what  ?” 

“A  propos  de  bottes”  replied  Madame  de 
Montjeu.  This  careless  witticism,  on  the  very 
evening  of  the  day  the  poor  blind  man  who 
loved  her  so  much  had  hung  himself,  described 
Madame  de  Montjeu  completely.  The  student 
laughed  heartily.  Such  is  man ! But  had  the 
thing  been  told  him,  he  would  have  been  pro- 
foundly indignant. 

Every  day  Marie  saw  the  student  and  lady 
drive  out  together,  as  if  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  a mutually  pleasant  acquaintance. 
The  gayety,  happiness,  and  insolence  of  this 
woman  seemed  to  urge  Marie  on  to  her  projects 
of  vengeance ; but  in  what  manner  to  accom- 
plish these  projects  passed  her  comprehension. 
She  had  money  at  her  command,  that  great  and 
facile  instrument  of  so  much  crime  and  virtue, 
and  she  knew  the  power  of  this  talisman.  She 
said  to  herself,  “The  day  will  come  when  she 
will  want  money,  and  then  I shall  be  the  strong- 
est. I will  await  for  the  proper  opportunity, 
which  always  comes  for  the  person  who  knows 
how  to  seize  it.” 

A month  passed  away,  when,  after  a series  of 
pleasures  more  extravagant  each  day,  Madame 
de  Montjeu  was  taken  sick.  Her  indisposition 
increased,  and  soon  assumed  a dangerous  form. 

It  is  then  that  we  regret  we  have  no  friend, 
without  regretting,  perhaps,  we  have  never  been 
a friend  to  any  one  1 

For  the  first  few  days  the  student  would  make 
inquiries  for  her  health,  and,  indeed,  tender  his 
services.  But  soon  his  visits  became  very  rare, 
under  one  pretext  or  another — and  at  the  end 
of  eight  days  ceased  altogether.  The  only  bond 
of  union  between  them  had  been  the  reckless 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  that  bond  was  broken 
asunder  by  her  inability  longer  to  contribute  her 
share  to  the  common  fund. 

“The  moment  approaches,’*  said  Marie  to 
herself.  As  she  never  left  the  house,  she  easily 
discovered  all  that  passed  within  it.  She  saw 
Madame  de  Montjeu’ s woman  carry  away  daily 
some  article  of  furniture  or  dress  which  she 
never  brought  back.  Under  pretense  of  being 
repaired,  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  disappeared 
in  their  turn . These  premonitory  symptoms  of 
approaching  destitution  seldom  deceive. 

One  day,  as  the  old  woman  came  down  grum- 
bling, Marie  accosted  her,  and  asked  how  her 
mistress  was?  “ I have  left, ” replied  the  hag, 
44  the  key  in  the  door.  Any  one  who  pleases 
may  take  care  of  her.  She  has  no  money  left, 
and  the  physician  says  nothing  more  can  be 
done  for  her.” 

Providence  had  undertaken  to  avenge  the 
blind  man  without  Marie  being  compelled  to 


take  a step  out  of  the  path  of  charity ; but  Marie, 
notwithstanding  all  her  virtues,  was  woman. 

She  had  deeply  loved  the  poor  blind  youth,  whose 
suicide  had  been  caused  by  Madame  de  Montjeu ; 
and  in  learning  the  miserable  condition  of  this 
her  enemy,  she  could  not  repress  a sentiment 
of  joy,  the  joy  of  gratified  vengeance. 

An  irresistible  attraction  drew  her  toward  the 
sick  woman ; she  wished  to  contemplate  her  in 
her  misery  and  humiliation  ; and  though  she 
reproached  herself  for  this  temptation,  she  could 
not  resist  it.  She,  therefore,  went  up  to  the  sec- 
ond floor;  the  key  was  in  the  door,  and  the 
door  itself,  half  opened,  seemed  to  give  a new 
pretext  to  the  temptation  of  Marie,  and  to  in- 
vite her  entrance. 

She  entered  softly,  and  on  her  toes,  like  one 
who  is  committing  a reprehensible  act.  The 
apartment  seemed  empty  and  uninhabited. 
There  was  neither  carpet  on  the  floor  nor  cur- 
tains to  the  windows ; some  articles  of  furniture 
white  with  dust,  scattered  here  and  there  with- 
out any  kind  of  order,  testified  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  room. 

She  passed  through  two  or  three  rooms,  one 
as  desolate  as  the  other ; and  although  she  had 
become  bolder  from  what  she  had  seen,  still,  on 
reaching  the  last  apartment,  of  which  the  door 
was  partly  opened,  she  did  not  dare  to  enter.  It 
was  because  there  came 'from  this  retreat  an 
awful  rattle  of  the  throat  which  would  have 
congealed  with  fear  a feebler  heart,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  escaped  a mephitic  and  infec- 
tious odor. 

After  some  moments  of  hesitation,  Marie  put 
her  head  in  and  looked  round.  In  a corner  of 
the  unfurnished  chamber  she  saw  a bed  in  neg- 
lected disorder,  from  which  arose  a pestilential 
vapor ; and  upon  this  bed,  covered  with  filthy 
sheets,  a human  being,  or  living  corpse,  which 
three  or  four  diseases,  each  more  dreadful  than 
the  other,  were  contending  for,  like  famished 
dogs.  It  was  all  that  remained  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  cruel,  and  insolent  Madame  de  Montjeu. 

At  such  a sight  the  heart  of  Marie,  forced  down 
for  a moment  under  the  weight  of  an  inferior 
passion,  rose  up  again,  and  she  became  what 
she  had  been. 

She  went  out,  descended  the  stairs,  two  or 
three  at  a time,  and  sent  for  a nurse  to  clean 
and  take  care  of  the  dying  woman.  The  best 
room  of  the  apartments  was  in  a few  minutes 
swept  out  and  washed,  and  purified  with  per- 
fumes and  fire.  The  sick  woman,  cleansed  of 
her  dirt,  dressed  in  nice  linen,  was  carried  by 
Marie  and  the  nurse  into  the  well-aired  room, 
and  placed  upon  a soft  bed  with  white  sheets. 
When  human  nature  has  arrived  at  such  a state 
of  disorganization,  cleanliness  becomes  the  first 
of  all  remedies. 

Madame  de  Montjeu  gave  no  sign  of  life  but 
respiration.  She  could  not  see,  understand,  or 
move  the  least ; but  Marie  had  said : 

“ I wish  to  save  her,  that  she  may  repent  and 
be  forgiven.” 

The  kind-hearted  girl  had  installed  herself  at 
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the  pillow  of  the  sick  person,  and  watched  her 
alternately  with  the  nurse.  Her  health,  before 
robust,  suffered  from  her  confinement,  and,  to 
add  to  her  perplexities,  her  income  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  extraordinary  expenses  her  under- 
taking had  imposed  upon  her.  The  nurse  cost 
a great  deal,  and  clean  linen  was  needed  every 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prescriptions  and 
visits  of  the  physician.  Besides  all  these,  the 
rent  became  due.  Marie  sold  her  silver,  paid 
for  her  rooms  and  those  of  the  sick  woman, 
and  met  the  daily  expenses  bravely. 

But  for  Marie  this  woman  never  could  have 
returned  to  life.  Friends  and  hirelings  had 
abandoned  her.  Marie,  the  soft  and  kind- 
hearted  girl,  overcame  death  and  saved  her 
enemy.  At  the  expiration  of  two  months  Ma- 
dame de  Montjeu  could  rise,  and  even  walk ; 
but  she  was  no  longer  young.  The  ravages  of 
disease  were  but  too  deeply  inscribed  upon  her 
face.  Her  hands,  those  once  so  charming  hands, 
now  dried  up,  could  not  sene  to  gain  her  a liveli- 
hood. Her  fingers,  closed  by  convulsions,  would 
no  longer  open  ; the  nerves  had  been  drawn 
up. 

Marie  dressed  her  neatly,  gave  her  a complete 
wardrobe,  put  her  in  a carriage,  and  conducted 
her  to  the  hospital  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres. 

On  taking  leave  of  her,  she  gave  her  a small 
roll  of  paper — it  was  a copy  of  the  blind  man's 
confessions — and  said,  in  a soft  and  consoling 
voice : / 

“ My  sister,  go  and  pray.” 

Marie  had  deposited  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pital the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  francs,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  Institution  would 
take  care  of  Madame  de  Montjeu  to  the  day  of 
her  death. 

Such  was  the  vengeance  of  Marie.  To  meet 
her  extraordinary  expenses  she  had  quitted  the 
Enfants  Rouges , and  taken  a more  modest  apart- 
ment. She  continued  through  life  with  a patient 
courage  the  practice  of  benevolence,  for  hers 
was  a Christian  and  evangelic  soul. 

EPIGRAMS  AND  EPIGRAMMATISTS. 

A GOOD  epigram  is  a good  thing — but,  like 
a good  toast,  a very  rare  one,  considering 
the  vast  number  of  epigrams  that  have  been 
written  from  the  time  of  Martial  until  now. 
The  reason  of  the  paucity  of  good  epigrams  is 
sufficiently  apparent.  Though  the  conditions 
necessary  to  success  in  this  sort  of  literary  en- 
terprise are  not  so  many  as  those  winch  are  de- 
manded by  what  are  called  4 4 sustained  poems,” 
such  as  odes,  elegies,  and  the  like ; yet  this 
simple  versiclc,  which  we  call  an  “Epigram,” 
is  in  some  respects  as  ambitious  and  exacting 
as  an  epic.  Its  very  brevity  is  a warrant  that 
it  shall  be  something,  or  nothing.  In  an  Iliad 
of  twenty-four  books  the  poet  may  not  only 
be  permitted  to  “nod”  now  and  then,  but  he 
may  fairly  set  his  readers  a-nodding,  without 
reproach  to  his  genius  or  prejudice  to  his  art ; 
but  neither  dullness  nor  carelessness  can  be 
winked  at  in  an  epigram.  It  must  be  brief, 


terse,  sparkling,  witty ; it  must  be  complete  and 
distinct  in  idea ; clear  and  sharp  in  expression, 
and  faultless  in  versification.  To  the  epigram- 
matist there  is  no  “ poetic  license”  to  excuse 
defects  of  art;  the  law  is  prohibition.  Dixit 
Apollo . The  body  of  an  epigram,  that  it  may 
have  the  soul  of  wit,  must  be  brief.  In  respect 
to  size,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that,  of  two  epi- 
grams, creteris  paribus , the  longer  is  the  less. 
Four  lines  are  better  than  six,  and  two  are  bet- 
ter than  four.  Eight  is  the  outer  limit ; if  it 
goes  beyond  that,  it  goes  further  to  fare  worse, 
and,  violating  the  first  law  of  its  existence, 
ceases  to  be  an  epigram  at  all.  With  every 
other  requisite,  it  must  have  wit  or  humor; 
failing  which,  it  has  the  deficiency  of  44  Ham- 
let” with  the  part  of  the  Prince  omitted.  Like 
a needle,  an  epigram  without  a point  is  worth- 
less. Of  epic  poems,  it  is  judged  by  the  critics, 
there  are  not  more  than  six  good  ones  extant, 
including  “Fostus,”  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.  Of  epigrams  that  deserve  the  same  epi- 
thet, there  are  not  over  six  hundred  in  the  six 
thousand  (and  more)  that  have  been  written ; 
and  of  these  not  more  than  sixty  that  are  posi- 
tively admirable.  Three  or  four  by  Voltaire, 
an  equal  number  by  Piron,  and  two  or  three  by 
each  of  the  other  most  famous  epigrammatists, 
with  a dozen  or  so  by  {hat  versatile  and  prolific 
wit,  “Anonymous,”  embrace  the  whole  num- 
ber that  approach  perfection.  Martial,  who 
wrote  fourteen  books  of  epigrams,  in  the  first 
century,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  art,  and 
was  so  well  convinced  of  his  own  deficiencies, 
that  upon  revising  his  epigrams,  he  said,  with 
equal  truth  and  candor : 

“Sunt  bona, , sunt  queedam  mediocria , sunt  mala  plura 

— an  epigrammatic  confession  which  may  be 
rendered  with  sufficient  accuracy  thus ; 

“ A few  are  good  ; some  well  enough ; 

But  moat,  I own,  are  wretched  stuff 

Here  are  a couple  of  his  epigrams  that  deserve 
a place  in  the  first  class.  What  is  odd  enough, 
they  are  rather  mended  than  marred  in  the 
translation,  by  Addison : 

44  TO  A CAPRICIOUS  FRIEND. 

“In  all  thy  humore,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 

Thou’rt  such  a touchy,  teity,  pleasant  fellow — 

Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  theeT 

The  closing  line  has  been  often  quoted  and 
variously  applied.  The  next,  14  To  an  Ill-fa- 
vored Lady,”  is  exceedingly  subtle  and  sarcas- 
tic: 

“While  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I bang. 

And  heard  the  tempting  siren  in  thy  tongue. 

What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguish  I endured  f 
But  when  the  candle  entered  I was  cured.” 

It  is  little  creditable  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
poets  that  so  many  of  their  sharpest  sayings  are 
leveled  at  the  women.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  French  epigrammatists  would  have  observed 
the  usual  politeness  of  the  44  grand  nation”  to- 
ward the  gentler  sex ; but,  in  fact,  the  Gallic 
wits  are  as  unsparing  as  the  Roman. 
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The  following  elegant  conplet  was  pronounced 
by  Boileau  to  be  the  best  epigram  on  record  : 
“Ci  git  ma  femme ; ah  ! qtt'elle  est  Wm 
Pour  eon  repos,  et  pour  It  mien.  ” 

As  an  epigrammatic  epitaph  it  is  certainly 
perfect.  A literal  translation  quite  spoils  the 
charm  of  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  ; and  any  par- 
aphrase in  English  verse  must  vary  the  sense 
and  mar  the  delicacy  of  the  original.  The  fol- 
lowing couplet  may  serve,  for  want  of  a better 
version : 

44  Here  lies  mj  wife ; what  better  could  she  do 
For  her  repose,  and  for  her  husband's  too  I" 

After  Peter  Corneille , the  great  dramatist,  of 
whom  Pope  said, 

44 his  noble  fire 

Shows  us  that  France  has  something  to  admire,’ 
had  established  his  reputation,  and  had  come 
to  be  thought  a very  prodigy  of  poetical  genius, 
his  brother  Thomas  attempted  the  same  career, 
but  with  very  ignoble  success.  His  vanity, 
however,  was  not  at  all  piqued  by  his  failure, 
and  he  had  his  portrait  painted  and  hung  up 
for  the  admiration  of  the  public.  On  seeing 
this,  Groton,  a satirist,  wrote  under  the  picture 
the  following  lines : 

44  Voyant  le  portrait  de  Corneille, 

Gordez  vous  do  crier  merveiUe  I 
Et  dans  voe  transports  n'allez  pas 
Prendre  id  Pierre  pour  Thermos  !" 

The  epigram,  which  is  only  quotable  as  a smart 
impromptu , is  well  stated  in  the  following  free 
paraphrase : 

44  Ye  who  gare  on  this  portrait,  I pray  you  take  care. 

And  don't  cry,  4 How  charming  I*  before  you're  aware ; 

Restrain  your  devotion  in  very  short  metre. 

And  don’t  be  mistaking  this  Thomas  for  Pet**!'* 

The  Greek  epigrammatists  have  left  us  little 
more  than  their  names;  but  as  the  Hellenic 
epigram  was,  for  the  most  part,  merely  a versi- 
fied sentiment,  or,  at  the  best,  a pretty  poetical 
conceit,  the  loss  to  the  world  of  wit  is  not  great. 
One  of  Plato’s  epigrams  is  worth  quoting,  as 
affording  a piquant  commentary  on  that  modern 
invention,  ‘ 4 Platonic  love.”  What  Plato  would 
have  thought  of  it,  one  may  guess  from  the 
following  passionate  rhapsody  to  his  inamorata  : 

44  Why  dost  thou  gaze  upon  tho  sky  ? 

Oh,  that  I were  yon  spangled  sphere! 

And  every  star  might  bo  an  eye. 

To  wander  o'er  thy  beauties  here  !** 

In  another  quatrain,  entitled  “The  Kiss,”  the 
poet  represents  his  soul  as  passing  through  his 
lips  and  * 1 soaring  away.”  Alas ! that  the  great 
philosopher  should  have  lost  his  soul  for  a kiss. 
Anacreon  could  have  done  no  w'orse.  It  was 
reading  these  erotic  specimens  of  genuine  Pla- 
tonism that  lately  occasioned  the  following  very 
natural  reflection,  in  the  form  of  a verbal  im- 
promptu : 

44  Oh,  Plato!— Plato! 

If  that's  the  way  to 
Teach  the  art  to  cool  us, 

It  were  a b wise 
To  take  advice 
From  Ovid  or  Catullus!*' 

Nicametus,  a Thracian  poet,  wrote  many  cpi- 
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grams,  of  which  only  six  are  preserved.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  following  Bacchanalian  senti- 
ment, which  Horace  Smith  erroneously  attrib- 
utes to  Anacreon : 

44 If  with  water  you  fill  up  your  glasses, 

You'll  never  write  any  thing  wise ; 

For  wiue  is  the  steed  of  Parnassus, 

Which  carries  a bard  to  the  skies  !** 

Philonides,  a dramatic  poet  of  reputation,  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  was  a voluminous  au- 
thor, of  whose  writings  nothing  can  now  be 
found  but  a single  epigram.  It  contains  a no- 
ble sentiment,  and  is  fairly  rendered  in  the  fol- 
lowing quatrain : 

44  Because  I fear  to  be  unjust,  forsooth, 

Am  I a coward,  as  the  fools  suppose  ? 

Meek  let  me  be  to  all  the  friends  of  truth. 

And  only  terrible  among  Its  foes !” 

Most  of  tho  epigrams  of  the  British  poets, 
from  Chaucer  to  Byron,  are  too  hackneyed  to 
be  worth  repeating.  Pope,  who  is  facile  prin - 
ceps  among  English  wits,  and  the  most  epi- 
grammatic of  poets,  has  given  us  few  epigrams 
which  are  printed  as  such  in  separate  stanzas. 
To  find  Pope’s  chef-d'oeuvre*  in  this  kind,  one 
must  read  the  “Dunciad,”  the  “Moral  Essays,” 
and  the  “Prologue  to  the  Satires,”  in  which 
epigrams  are  as  plenty  as  couplets,  and  good 
ones  abundant  on  every  page. 

44  If  on  a pillory,  or  near  a throne, 

He  gain  his  prince’s  ear,  or  lose  hit  own," 

is  as  terse  and  keen  an  epigram  as  ever  was 
written  by  Piron  or  Voltaire.  The  couplet  in 
the  “Prologue” — supposed  to  be  personal  to 
Lady  Montague,  whom  the  poet  had  loved, 
eulogized,  and,  finally,  quarreled  with  and  de- 
nounced— is  as  sententious  and  witty  as  it  is 
truculent  and  mordacious : 

44  From  furious  Sappho  scarce  a milder  fate, 

P d by  her  love  or  poisoned  by  her  hate ! 

The  satires  of  Young  are  scarcely  less  abund- 
ant in  sparkling  epigrams.  His  verse  is  not  so 
graceful  as  that  of  the  great  satirist,  but  in 
terseness  and  point  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
English  poet.  The  following,  from  his  satire 
on  “The  Love  of  Fame,”  are  samples  of  his 
epigrammatic  talent : 

44  Fame  is  a bubble  the  reserved  enjoy ; 

Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy. 

'Tis  the  world’s  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree ; 

But  If  you  pay  yourself,  the  world  is  free  !'* 


44 1 And  the  fool  when  I behold  the  screen ; 

For  'tis  the  wise  man's  Interest  to  be  seen.'* 

44  As  lore  of  pleasure  into  pain  betrays. 

So  most  grow  infamous  through  love  of  praise.*' 


44*Tis  health  that  keeps  the  Atheist  In  the  dark, 

A fever  argues  better  than  a Clarke ; 

If  but  the  logic  iu  his  pulse  decay. 

The  Grecian  he'll  renounce,  and  learn  to  pray.** 

44  Some  go  to  ehurch,  proud  humbly  to  repent. 

And  come  hack  much  more  guilty  than  they  went; 
One  way  they  look,  another  way  they  steer, 

Pray  to  the  Gods,  but  would  have  mortals  hear; 
And  when  their  sins  they  set  sincerely  down, 
They*U  find  that  their  religion  has  been  one.’1 
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“ Larina  la  polite,  but  not  profane. 

To  church  as  constant  as  to  Drury  Lane ; 

She  decently,  in  form,  pays  Heaven  its  due, 

And  makes  a civil  visit  to  her  pew.” 

“ Untaught  to  bear  it,  women  talk  away 
To  God  himself,  and  fondly  think  they  pray. 

But  sweet  their  accent,  and  their  air  refined, 

For  they're  before  their  Maker — and  mankind  !N 

“ But  since  the  gay  assembly’s  gayest  room 
Is  but  the  upper  story  of  some  tomb, 

Methinks  we  need  not  our  short  beings  shun. 

And,  thought  to  fly,  content  to  be  undone. 

We  need  not  buy  our  ruin  with  our  crime. 

And  give  eternity  to  murder  time!” 

Canning,  the  orator,  poet,  and  wit,  whose 
“Needy  Knife  Grinder”  alone  would  have  made 
him  famous,  was  the  author  of  several  clever 
jeu  <? esprit  in  the  form  of  epigrams.  The  two 
following  are  attributed  to  his  pen : 

“ As  Harry,  one  day,  was  abusing  the  sex. 

As  things  that  in  courtship  but  studied  to  vex, 

And  in  marriage  but  sought  to  enthrall; 

4 Never  mind  him,*  says  Kate,  4 *tis  a family  whim; 
His  father  agreed  so  exactly  with  him 
That  he  never  would  marry  at  all !'  ” 

This  is  much  in  the  manner  of  the  other,  and 
equally  brilliant : 

•*  As  in  India,  one  day,  an  Englishman  eat. 

With  a smart  nativo  lass,  at  the  window; 

1 Do  your  widows  bum  themselves?  pray  tell  me  that?* 
Bald  the  pretty,  inquisitive  Hindoo. 

4 Do  they  bum  ? That  they  do !'  the  gentleman  said, 

4 With  a flame  not  so  easy  to  smother ; 

Our  widows,  the  moment  one  husband  is  dead. 
Immediately  burn— -for  another  1*  ** 

Coleridge  wrote  a good  many  epigrams,  but 
all  the  line  ones  are  merely  rhymed  versions 
of  other  people’s  jokes.  Several  are  appropri- 
ated from  Lessing,  a poet  whoso  exuberant 
wit  furnishes  a sufficient  answer  to  the  solemn 
inquiry  of  Pere  Bonhours,  “Whether  a Ger- 
man can  be  a bel  esprit  f*  Coleridge’s  best  ep- 
igram is  based  on  a comical  quibble  which  he 
found  in  “ Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.” 
It  is  very  subtle  and  amusing : 

44  Sly  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy  and  patience. 

He  took  his  honor,  took  bis  health. 

He  took  his  ohildrcn,  took  hie  wealth. 

His  sen* ants,  oxen,  horses,  cows — 

But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse* 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 
Two-fold,  all  he  had  before ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cow*— 

Short-sighted  devil ! not  to  take  his  spouse  !** 

Rogers,  the  hanker-poet,  the  most  caustic  of 
verbal  jokers,  has  left  a single  epigram  in  print, 
which  Byron  pronounced  “the  best  ever  written 
in  two  lines.”  One  Ward,  a fluent  magazine- 
scribbler,  and  a flippant  Parliamentary  orator, 
had  criticised  the  poet’s  * 4 Italy”  with  great  vio- 
lence. Rogers,  learning  the  name  of  the  re- 
viewer, and  hearing  the  current  talk  that  his 
enemy  was  more  than  suspected  of  declaiming 
his  speeches  from  memory — a practice  then  and 
now  regarded  by  the  House  as  a disgraceful  im- 
position—came  down  upon  his  adversary  in  two 


lines,  the  last  of  which,  though  very  smooth  and 
delicate,  was  strong  enough  to  hang  him : 

44  Ward  haa  no  heart,  they  say ; but  I deny  it ; 

He  has  a heart,  and  gets  Ms  spsechss  by  it!" 

How  does  it  happen  that  epigram  writing  has 
so  nearly  gone  out  of  vogue  ? Quien  sabs  1 It 
is  the  best  possible  form  for  a single  stroke  of 
wit,  and  w'as  once  an  acknowledged  and  for- 
midable force  in  literature.  It  was  at  one  time 
a favorite  weapon  of  personal  and  political  con- 
troversy ; and  as  decisive  battles  have  been 
fought  with  the  rifle-like  epigram  as  with  the 
clumsy  club  of  the  pamphleteers,  which  came 
next  into  use;  or  by  the  heavy  “charges”  of 
newspaper  “columns,”  which  is  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day.  French  wit  in  this  form  has 
gone  extinct  with  the  French  wits ; and  of  En- 
glish writers  only  Punch  wTites  epigrams ; and 
not  many  good  ones  at  that ; though  he  has  a 
happy  knack  at  a parody,  and  is  the  author  of 
the  best  prose  facetiae  afloat.  Since  the  death 
of  the  incomparable  Hood,  America  can  boast 
the  most  successful  humorous  poets  now  living ; 
but  they  cither  do  not  write  epigrams,  or  they 
do  not  print  them  in  their  books.  Not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  can  he  found,  and  these  in  the 
volume  of  a single  author.  Yet  the  best  epi- 
grams of  the  time  are  by  American  pens,  and 
are  published  anonymously  in  the  newspapers, 
of  which  the  Boston  Post  is  probably  the  most 
prolific.  Many  of  these  are  local,  or  turn  upon 
transient  matters,  and  so  perish  with  the  memoiy 
of  the  incidents  which  occasioned  them.  Oth- 
ers, though  sufficiently  witty,  are  too  diffuse,  or 
too  roughly  versified,  to  command  general  ad- 
miration. A few  of  these  newspaper  epigrams, 
are  at  once  pointed,  pithy,  pungent,  and  artist- 
ically finished,  and  deserve  a longer  life  than 
will  probably  be  accorded  to  them.  The  follow- 
ing, lately  occasioned  by  the  published  grat illa- 
tion of  a lady  (an  authoress)  on  the  birth  of  her 
first  child,  is  exceedingly  clever ; 

44  Ah,  well  t *tis  over ! Should  I not  resign 
My  weaker  will  to  Fate's  imperious  shall? 

'Tis  not  a boy ! yet  such  as  'tift,  'tis  mine ; 

Then  let  me,  thankful,  murmur  e'est  s 'gal!**' 

A similar  reason  suggested  an  equally  good- 
natured  rhyme,  a few  years  ago,  when  an  edi- 
tress announced  that,  after  a marriage  of  fifteen 
years,  she  had  given  birth  to  her  first  child. 
Whereupon  an  epigrammatist,  who  must  have 
been  a lawyer,  made  the  following  44  declara- 
tion;” 

44  An  honest  women,  yon  msy  safely  bet, 

Who  thus,  without  the  least  equivocation. 

Pays  to  tho  world  a most  important  debt, 

When  clearly  free  by  statute  limitation !” 

When  Dr.  Parsons  took  the  prize  for  the  pro- 
logue recited  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Boston 
theatre,  there  was  the  usual  discussion  whether 
the  production  was  either  prize-worthy  or  praise- 
worthy. Some  person,  who  seems  to  have 
thpught  the  author  a better  poet  than  the  pro- 
logue indicated,  expressed  his  opinion  in  an 
epigram  entitled ; 
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44  What  Paraoaa,  a dentist  T Yon  don't  mean  to  aaj 
That  that  sort  of  chap  bore  the  chaplet  away  f * 

44  Nay — none  of  your  sneers  at  his  laureate  wreath — 
lie's  & very  good  poet,  in  spite  of  his  teeth !" 

Here  is  a patriotic  epigram  : 

“At  a rubber  of  whist  an  Englishman  grave 
Said  he  couldn‘t  distinguish  a king  from  a know, 
His  eyes  were  so  dim  and  benighted  ; 

A Yankee  observed  that  he  needn't  complain, 

For  the  thing  has  been  often  attempted  in  vain 
By  eyes  that  were  very  clear-sighted !" 

The  following  on  an  ex-member  of  Congress, 
is  not  bad : 

44  To  say  Mr.  Brodhead  has  never  a wrong  head. 

Is  more  than  his  measure  of  land: 

Bnt  yet  Mr.  Brodhead  has  sorely  a strong  head. 
Which  makes  It  as  long  as  'tis  broad !" 

And  here  is  an  epigram  by  an  exultant  wid- 
ower, entitled: 

“the  world,  the  flesh,  axd  the  devil.” 
44  My  first  was  a lady  whose  dominant  passion 
Was  thorough  devotion  to  parties  and  fashion ; 

My  second,  regardless  of  conjugal  duty, 

Was  only  the  worse  for  her  wonderful  beauty; 

My  third  was  a vixen  in  temper  and  life, 

Without  one  essential  to  make  a good  wife. 

Jubilate  ! at  last  in  my  freedom  I revel. 

For  I'm  clear  of  the  world,  and  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil!" 


AN  EVENING  AT  EPPING. 

I SUPPOSE  that  all  persons  given  more  to 
reflection  than  to  action  have  at  times  been 
conscious  of  powers  undeveloped  far  transcend- 
ing all  they  have  ever  put  forth.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  assumption,  I purpose  offering  a 
plain  statement  of  facts.  It  may  be  that  circum- 
stances equally  remarkable  occur  within  the 
experience  of  most  persons ; but  if  it  be  so,  I 
believe  they  excite  usually  only  a transient  ob- 
servation. 

Ten  years  ago,  I was  spending  the  summer 
in  Epping — a quiet,  pleasant  country  town  in 
New  England.  Unusual  demands  had  been 
made  on  my  energies,  Wental  and  physical,  the 
preceding  year,  and  with  scarcely  vitality  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  seek  rest,  I yet  thankfully 
accepted  it  when  offered  by  chance.  A month 
of  absolute  repose  restored  to  me  a degree  of 
vigor  commensurato  perhaps  with  that  which  I 
before  possessed,  but  with  a difference.  Pre- 
viously I had  valued  chiefly  my  uniformity  of 
ability  to  labor.  Now,  I had  the  ability  in  an 
equal  degree,  but  interruptedly.  Gradually  I 
observed,  too,  that  my  own  moods  were  precur- 
sors of  meteorological  changes,  so  that  I became 
a sort  of  conscious  barometer.  My  experiences 
at  this  time  were  not  all  equally  pleasurable, 
but  the  most  agreeable  of  them,  I think,  was  a 
feeling  of  extreme  buoyancy  accompanied  by  an 
unusual  clearness  of  perception,  apparently  coin- 
cident with,  and,  os  I grew  to  believe,  dependent 
upon,  any  extraordinary  augmentation  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity.  At  such  times,  too,  I was 
oonscious  of  a recognition  of  traits  of  character 
in  the  individuals  around  me  which  I had  never 
before  observed ; their  thoughts,  the  very  words 
they  were  about  to  speak,  were  as  clear  to  my 


perception  as  at  the  moment  of  utterance.  I 
can  not  express  what  I experienced  in  this  re- 
spect better  than  to  say  that  my  own  mind,  like 
a mirror,  reflected  sometimes  the  consciousness, 
memory,  and  volition  of  another ; and  this  quite 
independently  of  effort  on  my  part  other  than 
to  hold  in  abeyance  disturbing  forces. 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  July,  after  a 
protracted  drought,  and  after  the  failure  of  re- 
peated prognostics  of  rain,  the  temperature  had 
suddenly  descended  from  little  less  than  a hun- 
dred degrees  to  the  vicinity  of  fifty.  The  cool- 
ness had  braced  my  nerves  to  a degree  of  ten- 
sion which  I had  rarely  felt.  I was  evolving  a 
plan  of  action  as  I stood  by  the  window  in  the 
office  of  my  friend  Wynn,  whose  guest  I then 
was,  and  who,  by-the-way,  was  eminent  in  the 
brotherhood  of  lawyers  whose  rare  acumen  and 
sterling  good  sense  form  a counterpart  to  the 
granitic  structure  of  their  own  State.  While  I 
stood  there,  then,  an  individual  entered  the 
office,  whom  in  spite  of  multifarious  disguises, 
such  as  dyed  hair  and  whiskers,  false  teeth  and 
an  assumed  name,  I at  once  recognized  as  my 
own  fellow-townsman,  and  as  arrant  a scoundrel 
aa  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter.  He 
had  an  air  of  much  pretension,  wore  a large 
seal  ring,  a showy  breast-pin,  and  several  cross- 
ings of  heavy  gold  chain  over  a bright-patterned 
vest,  all  of  which  decorative  trumpery  served 
the  purpose  of  varnish  to  a very  ugly  picture, 
heightening  the  distinctness  of  every  bad  point. 
His  errand,  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  Town-hall 
for  the  delivery  of  a lecture  on  animal  magnet- 
ism, being  speedily  accomplished,  he  took  his 
leave. 

“Wynn,”  said  I,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
him,  “ do  yon  remember  Mark  Tufts,  who  was 
convicted  of  burglary  in  Charleston,  and  who 
afterward  escaped  from  the  State  Prison  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Wynn;  “and  I could  not 
think  of  whom  this  man  reminds  me ; yes,  it  is 
of  Mark  Tufts.” 

“ It  is  Tufts  himself”  I replied.  “ I recog- 
nised him  before  he  had  uttered  three  sentences. 
I came  across  the  room  just  now  to  look  for  the 
scar  of  a wound  on  the  left  cheek,  given  him  by 
a companion  in  a drunken  broil.  The  mark  is 
there.  And  I know  that  the  little  finger  and 
the  first  joint  from  the  one  next  it  are  missing 
from  the  hand  which  he  carries  in  a sling,  and 
which  he  avers  to  have  been  hurt  in  a recent 
railroad  accident.” 

“Pierson  E.  Leffingwell,”  was  elaborately 
engraved  on  the  card  with  which  he  had  in- 
troduced himself.  I looked  from  the  window ; 
the  man  had  crossed  the  street  and  was  stand- 
ing on  the  piazza  of  the  Epping  House.  Pres- 
ently he  entered,  and  shortly  after  reappeared, 
accompanied  by  a showily  dressed  woman  and 
a young  girl ; in  the  appearance  of  the  latter  I 
remarked  nothing  except  perhaps  extreme  fra- 
gility. 

A programme  indicated  that  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture  some  interesting  demonstrations 
would  be  exhibited.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Louise 
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Leffingwell,  it  was  stated,  were  both  mediums, 
and  the  former  gifted  with  remarkable  powere 
of  reading  the  future. 

We  decided  at  once  to  “assist”  at  this  pre- 
lection. The  man’s  extreme  villainy  and  au- 
dacity made  him  interesting.  Indeed,  so  en- 
tire had  been  the  popular  conviction,  in  the 
trial  to  which  I have  referred,  of  the  man’s  de- 
liberate, vindictive  malice,  that  there  had  been 
felt  a very  general  disappointment  that  his  sen- 
tence was  not  more  severe. 

Not  a very  large  §udience,  of  course,  was  to 
be  expected  in  a place  like  Epping ; but  it  was 
a pretty  fair  turn-out — several  hundreds — and 
these  were  mostly  collected  before  Mrs.  Leffing- 
well and  the  young  lady  made  their  appearance. 

On  a platform  at  one  side  of  the  hall  were 
placed  a table  with  lights  and  several  chairs. 
Mr.  Leffingwell  came  in,  arranged  these,  with- 
drew again,  and  soon  returned  conducting  hi9 
assistants.  The  woman  seated  herself  in  a 
bustling,  important  way,  arranging  and  rear- 
ranging her  dress,  and  sending  around  bold, 
assured  glances.  The  girl  took  her  place  quiet- 
ly, without  raising  her  eyes  until  the  falling  of 
a window  which  had  not  been  properly  fasten- 
ed up ; then  she  lifted  them  a moment,  with  a 
startled,  expectant  look.  I observed  the  group 
closely,  for  I had  begun  to  grow  interested  in 
them. 

The  lecture  was  a tissue  of  trashy  plagi- 
arisms, through  which  what  the  man  would  be 
at  was  not  clearly  perceptible.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  he  had  himself  a sort  of  grotesque 
faith  in  what  he  was  trying  to  say ; a kind  of 
trembling  belief  involved  in  his  diabolism.  And 
this  suggested  to  me  a plan  for  the  solution  of 
a query  which  had  entered  my  mind ; how  far, 
namely,  that  slight  young  girl,  sitting  there 
with  an  air  of  such  utter  abstraction,  was  a 
voluntary  accomplice  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leffing- 
well. That  they  were  well  matched  admitted 
scarcely  a doubt.  The  woman,  large-framed, 
coarse-featured,  swarthy,  with  thick,  sensual 
lips  and  black  brows  meeting  over  lurid  eyes, 
looked  fit  for  any  emergency  of  wickedness. 
In  dress  she  was  the  counterpart  of  her  hus- 
band; every  thing  about  her  was  tawdry;  a 
flashy  silk  gown  much  flounced,  a heavily 
wrought  and  soiled  white  crape  shawl,  a rigo - 
lette , as  I believe  they  term  those  triangular  tag- 
rags  which  women  were  then  beginning  to  wear 
on  the  bead,  a quantity  of  bracelets,  rings, 
chains,  brooches,  and  the  like,  and  a vulgar- 
looking fan,  which  she  flourished  unremitting- 
ly, made  up  her  outfit.  She  impressed  me  as 
having  foregone  every  womanly  trait. 

Not  so  the  girl  claimed  by  the  Leffingwells 
as  their  daughter.  Shd  looked  at  most  four- 
teen, and  might  be  a year  or  two  younger ; she 
wore  a lilac-colored  dress  and  a black  silken 
scarf ; the  simplicity  of  her  attire  not  less  than 
the  frail  delicate  beauty  of  her  person,  contrast- 
ing noticeably  with  the  intense  vulgarity  of  the 
woman  beside  her.  Her  face  was  too  pale,  but 
the  features  were  exquisite  in  outline ; the  brow 


low,  with  shadowy  chestnut  hair;  the  eyes,  blue, 

I knew  afterward,  though  I had  supposed  them 
black,  were  so  large  and  fringed  with  such  thick, 
long  lashes,  that  they  seemed  to  make  half  her 
face.  There  was  an  occasional  slight  compres- 
sion of  the  under  lip  that  showed  her  to  be  ill 
at  ease,  whether  from  physical  pain  or  some 
other  cause,  and  under  an  air  of  apparent  lan- 
guor, a quick  nervous  closing  and  unclosing  of 
the  little  left  hand  which  held  the  edge  of  her 
black  scarf.  She  wore  no  ornaments. 

Of  course  I do  not  pretend  in  any  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  I am  about  to  describe. 

No  theory  that  ev  er  came  in  my  way  has  seemed 
to  me  to  bear  adequate  credentials.  In  most  in- 
stances, too,  which  have  been  related  to  me,  I 
have  felt  myself  compelled  to  doubt  facts  and 
inferences.  I will  give  an  unvarnished  state- 
ment of  occurrences,  premising  only  that  I had 
previously,  and  precisely  when  I had  found  my- 
self in  a mood  similar  to  that  which  I have  de- 
scribed as  particularly  belonging  to  me  on  this 
day,  been  able  to  exert  the  influence  to  which 
have  been  given  the  epithets  magnetic,  odic,  and 
the  like,  over  some  very  refractory  subjects. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Leffingwell’s  declama- 
tory farrago,  he  came  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form and  proposed,  for  the  more  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  his  science,  to  experiment  on 
any  one  or  several  among  his  auditors  who  might 
solicit  proof  in  their  own  persons.  A middle- 
aged  man,  of  stolid  aspect,  and  a boy  of  sixteen 
presented  themselves.  Directing  them  to  be 
seated  in  chairs  on  the  right  of  the  staging,  and 
observing  that  he  would  begin  with  the  elder 
individual,  he  took  his  station  nearly  opposite, 
and  commenced  his  craft. 

I commenced  too,  and  in  earnest.  For  about 
three  minutes,  during  which  I felt  my  concen- 
trative  power — I know  no  better  name  for  it — 
growing  stronger,  I perceived  no  outward  token 
of  success ; but  then  there  was  a perceptible  ton- 
ing down,  a manifest  smouldering  of  the  audac- 
ity of  his  look.  Let  me  endeavor  to  describe 
my  own  experience  at  the  time. 

It  seemed  as  if  I projected  a circle  of  influ- 
ence extending  to  an  indefinite  distance  from 
the  man,  and  inclosing  him  as  a centre.  The 
circumference,  irregular  at  first,  and  wavering, 
it  was  my  effort  to  integrate,  and  then  with  a 
steady,  tidal  pulsation  to  contract  toward  and 
around  the  person  I was  endeavoring  to  control. 

It  was  in  my  favor  that  he,  intent  on  his  own 
purpose,  was  unaware  of  mine.  I was  succeed- 
ing— nearer  and  nearer  came  the  inclosing 
wave— I saw  it  become  faintly  luminous,  while 
points  of  lambent,  bluish  flame  projected  from 
it  inward ; a noodle  of  light  glided  toward  his 
hand — he  rubbed  it  hastily — the  next  moment 
the  faint  blue  circle,  invisible  to  all  but  myself, 
was  contracted  to  a hazy,  luminous,  irregular 
centre.  My  aim  was  accomplished  ; his  eyelids 
quivered,  then  drooped,  and  with  a slow,  audible 
respiration  he  sat  back  in  his  chair,  rigid  and 
white. 

I breathed  freely  then,  and  I became  aware 
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that  two  persons  were  intently  watching  me ; 
one  was  Wynn,  whom  I had  taken  into  my 
counsel  at  the  outset ; with  a glance  he  directed 
my  attention  to  my  other  observer,  the  young 
girl  on  the  platform.  Her  hands  were  firmly 
clasped,  her  lips  slightly  apart,  and  her  dilated 
eyes,  fixed  full  upon  me,  expressed  an  inde- 
scribable blending  of  pleading  and  terror. 

But  my  work  with  Leffiugwell  was  not  yet 
done;  the  audience  had  perceived  the  change 
in  his  countenance,  but  supposed  it  the  result  of 
his  own  efforts.  Now,  however,  they  began  to 
suspect  some  counter-plot.  Wynn,  well-known 
to  the  whole  assembly,  broke  the  silence  with  a 
few  words. 

11  It  happens  that  an  individual  possessing  a 
higher  degree  of  the  power  to  which  Mr.  Lef- 
fingwell  lays  claim  is  present  this  evening,  so 
that  the  fowler  is  apparently  taken  in  his  own 
snare.” 


Several  exclamations  of  “Good!  Let  the 
gentleman  come  forward,”  were  the  response. 

I did  not,  however,  leave  my  place,  but  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  interrogate  Mr.  Leffingwell ; an 
immediate  and  perfect  stillness  succeeded.  The 
replies  were  made  by  Leffingwell  with  deliber- 
ate distinctness. 

My  first  query  was,  44  Were  you  six  years  ago 
in  Concord,  New  Hampshire  ?” 

Answer.  44  I was.” 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  left 
hand  ?” 

He  replied  by  withdrawing  it  from  the  sling 
which  supported  it,  unwrapping  from  it  the  en- 
veloping handkerchief,  and  held  it  out.  The 
fourth  finger  and  a part  of  the  third  were  wanting. 

44  Is  Leffingwell  the  name  by  which  you  were 
known  in  Concord?” 

“It  is  not.’* 

41  Is  the  young  woman  who  accompanies  you 
a relative  either  of  yourself  or  of  Mrs.  Leffing- 
weU?” 

“Of  neither.” 

44  Is  she  voluntarily  associated  with  you  ?” 

“No.” 

44  What  is  her  real  name  ?” 

44  Janet  Ware.” 

44  Why  is  she  thus  connected  with  you?” 

44  She  believes  herself  Mrs.  Leffingwell's 
niece.” 

44  She  supposes  this  through  the  agency  of 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Leffingwell  ?** 

4 4 Through  our  agency.” 

At  this  juncture  Janet  Ware,  since  such  was 
the  girl's  name,  who  had  listened  with  intense 
iuterest  to  every  word  of  our  colloquy,  made  an 
attempt  to  rise.  Mrs.  Leffingwell  arrested  her 
motion,  at  the  same  time  addressing  to  her  a 
whispered  remark. 

I spoke  to  the  woman  then  with  a degree  of 
confidence  for  which  I felt  full  warrant : 44  Mrs. 
Leffingwell,  let  me  assure  you  that  it  will  be  for 
your  interest,  your  own  and  Mr.  Leffingwell’s, 
to  remain  passive.”  There  was  more,  probably, 
in  my  tones  than  in  my  words,  for  the  woman 
cowered  and  desisted. 
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The  girl  spoke  with  6 passionate  energy 
which  set  aside  fear — 44 1 am  not  with  them  of 
my  own  will,  God  knows!  They  said  they  had 
a claim  to  me,  that  they  were  my  only  relatives, 
and  I feared  it  was  true.  Thank  God,  it  is  not 
true!  Do  not,  oh,  do  not  let  them  take  me 
away  with  them !” 

I am  unnsed  to  the  melting  mood,  but  I con- 
fess the  girl’s  words  and  tones  appealed  to  me 
as  no  acting  ever  did.  Indeed,  the  effect  on  all 
present  was  electric. 

Wynn  spoke  in  a low  tone  with  his  sister, 
who  sat  next  him,  and  both  arose  and  went  to- 
ward the  platform.  Miss  Wynn  addressed  Jan- 
et Ware,  who  looked  in  her  face  searchingly  a 
moment,  and  then  clung  to  her  arm. 

I resumed  my  dialogue  with  Mr.  Leffing- 
wclL 

44  Has  Miss  Ware  relatives?  and  if  any,  who 
are  they  ?” 

44  An  uncle,  her  mother’s  brother,  Paul  Will- 
iams.” 

44  Where  is  he  now  ?” 

“In  Boston.” 

And  now,  reader  miqe,  if  you  doubt  whether 
all  this  be  very  convincing,  I acknowledge  the 
reasonableness  of  your  doubts,  but  then  and 
there  I did  not  take  time  to  weigh  the  matter. 
It  was,  however,  no  part  of  my  plan  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  Leffingwell  and  Mark  Tafts, 
even  if  such  a result  had  been  possible.  I de- 
cided to  withdraw  the  influence,  which,  as  all 
experimenters  in  this  bixarre  branch  of  psy- 
chology are  aware,  k comparatively  an  easy 
process.  The  man  awoke,  much  as  from  an 
ordinary  sleep,  looked  about  him,  and  finally, 
as  he  recognized  the  place  and  missed  Janet, 
with  whom  Wynn  and  his  sister  had  withdrawn, 
his  features  assumed  a ludicrous  mixture  of 
bravado  and  consternation,  visibly  heightened 
as  I approached  him.  Intimidation,  though, 
was  not  my  sole  object.  I spoke  to  him  in  a 
tone  audible  to  himself  only. 

“You  are  foiled  with  your  own  weapons, 
Tofts,”  said  L “There  are  several  of  us  who 
know  you;  I have  no  personal  grudge  against 
you,  and  if  you  are  discreet — this  return  to 
your  native  State  scarcely  looks  like  it — you  will 
not  delay  to  make  the  distance  between  your- 
self and  the  State  Prison  wider  than  it  k now. 
Yon  have  not  exposed  yourself  to-night,  hut  you 
have  put  it  in  our  power  to  expose  you  at  a mo- 
ment’s warning.” 

He  scrutinized  my  features  rapidly;  I per- 
mitted it  a moment,  and  then  walked  away. 
He  exchanged  a few  sentences  with  Mrs.  Lef- 
fingwell, and  then  approaching  the  audience, 
assured  them  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  an  en- 
tertainment different  from  that  laid  down  in 
the  programme  had  been  offered  them  this  even- 
ing. That  he  hoped  to  meet  them  again  to- 
morrow evening,  when  he  would  resume  the 
subject,  and,  he  trusted,  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical that  neither  himself  nor  Mrs.  Leffingwell 
urged  claims  of  any  kind  which  they  were  unable 
satisfactorily  to  establish. 
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I doubted  if  they  would  let  him  go,  but  they 
did,  I presume  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  LeffingwclL 

The  next  morning  the  Leffi  ng wells  were  gone. 
They  had  taken  the  midnight  train  down.  If 
they  had  waited  they  might  have  had  Wynn’s 
company,  for  he  went  to  Boston  in  the  morn- 
ing train.  As  he  had  arranged  previously  to 
go  at  this  time,  and  as  his  usual  stopping-place 
was  the  Revere  House,  the  drama  of  the  preced- 
ing evening  did  not  probably  influence  him  in 
those  circumstances ; but  it  may  have  furnish- 
ed the  motive  which  prompted  him  to  inquire 
of  the  clerk  if  Mr.  Paul  Williams  were  among 
the  guests,  and  the  reply  being  affirmative,  it 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  out  that  gentle- 
man. 

The  result  was  the  confirmation  in  each  par- 
ticular of  the  items  elicited  from  Tufts. 

Janet  Ware  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams’s only  sister,  who  had  married,  and  with 
her  husband  removed  to  Illinois.  Their  sole 
child  was  Janet,  and  when  she  had  attained 
her  twelfth  year  both  her  parents  fell  victims 
to  that  fearful  scourge*  cholera.  A neighbor 
had  taken  home  the  child,  and  written  to  Mr. 
Williams  a letter  which  never  reached  its  des- 
tination. A year  afterward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lcf- 
fingwell,  on  a tour  through  the  Western  States, 
had  accidentally  encountered  Janet,  and  dis- 
covered in  her  such  a susceptibility  to  the  odic 
influence,  so  termed  by  Mr.  Leffi ngwell,  as  to 
make  her  a very  desirable  acquisition.  She 
was  timid  and  easily  wrought  upon,  and  the 
myth,  of  kinship,  invented  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  had  been  overpowering. 

The  child  had  a tolerably  hard  discipline, 
though  it  might  have  been  worse.  For  the  six 
months  and  more  that  she  had  been  wandering 
about,  good  care  had  been  taken  that  she  should 
find  no  opportunity  of  escape,  and  entire  seclu- 
sion, except  when  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leffi  ngwell,  secured  to  her  at  least  a de- 
gree of  immunity  from  bad  influences. 

Mr.  Williams  was  induced  to  accompany 
Wynn  en  his  retnm  to  Epping ; and  when  he 
saw  Janet,  who  bore  her  mother’s  name,  her 
strong  resemblance  to  that  mother  was  to  him 
convincing  proof  that  his  sister’s  child  stood 
before  him. 

I have  since  seen  a full-length  portrait  by 
Sully  of  Mrs.  Ware  before  her  marriage.  I 
should  unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  it  an 
incomparable  likeness  of  Janet,  or,  as  she  is 
now,  Mrs.  Wynn.  There  were  just  the  same 
large,  shadowy,  violet  eyes  fringed  with  lashes 
of  uncommon  length  and  richness;  the  same 
low,  pearly  brow  and  profuse  brown  waving 
hair  with  golden  lights  on  it;  the  same  faint 
tinge  on  the  cheek,  just  like  the  inside  of  a sea- 
shell  ; the  same  curve  of  the  bright  red  lip ; the 
same  poise  of  the  head  on  the  white  slender 
neck.  A little  sad  I should  say  the  face  is, 
but  Elinor,  Wynn’s  sister,  now  my  wife,  affirms 
that  Janet  is  as  cheerful  a little  sprite  as  ever 
gladdened  a man’s  hearth-stone. 
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MY  THEORY,  AND  A FEW  FACTS 
AGAINST  IT. 

I AM  not  a 41  Spiritualist.”  My  bells  are 
never  rung  or  my  tables  moved  by  unseen 
hands.  I believe  that  the  44  mediums”  are  hum- 
bugs and  impostors ; and  I have  no  more  desire 
to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  they  get  up 
their  44  manifestations”  than  I have  to  investi- 
gate the  manuer  in  which  Signor  Blitz  or  Pro- 
fessor Anderson  perform  their  sleight-of-hand 
tricks.  Of  the  two,  I think  these  much  the 
cleverer  and  more  respectable  performers.  Nor 
havo  I any  faith  in  ghosts,  omens,  presenti- 
ments, and  supernatural  warnings.  I believe 
them  to  be  the  product  of  weak  nerves  or  over- 
excited imaginations.  Any  occasional  coinci- 
dence between  the  omen  and  the  event  I hold 
to  be  purely  accidental. 

Such  is  my  theory.  In  general  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  me.  But  I own  that  I can  not 
reconcile  with  it  certain  incidents  with  which  I 
was  closely  connected.  I have  propounded  my 
theory.  I will  now  narrate  the  incidents. 

Many  years  ago— five-and- twenty  or  there- 
abouts— two  lads,  Harry  Burton  and  George 
Walters,  entered  my  counting-room  on  the  same 
day.  They  were  sons  of  old  friends  of  mine, 
though  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  each 
other  till  they  found  themselves  seated  at  the 
same  desk  in  my  office.  There  was  a strange 
likeness  between  these  lads ; not  close  enough, 
certainly,  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
them ; but  none  the  less  perplexing  on  that  ac- 
count. The  complexion,  the  color  of  the  hair 
and  eyes,  were  altogether  different,  and  there 
was  no  very  striking  similarity  in  the  general 
cast  of  the  features.  The  likeness  lay  rather 
in  the  absolute  identity  of  expression.  The 
glance  of  the  eye  and  the  turn  of  the  mouth 
were  the  same  in  both.  The  tone  of  the  voice 
was  exactly  alike,  To  the  last  I could  never, 
by  the  ear,  distinguish  which  was  speaking. 
Their  movements  and  gestures  were  similar. 
In  a word,  their  resemblance  was  spiritual 
rather  than  material.  It  was  as  though  one 
soul  animated  two  bodies. 

It  was  not  a little  singular  also — since  one 
came  to  us  from  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
from  Virginia — that  they  were  dressed  precisely 
alike.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  ever  aft- 
erward. I do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
direct  understanding  to  this  effect,  or  that  cither 
of  them  was  fairly  conscious  of  it.  Another 
coincidence  was  that  they  were  born  on  the 
same  day,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertain- 
ed, at  the  very  same  moment. 

From  the  first,  these  lads  conceived  a great 
fondness  for  each  other.  We  read  of  love  at 
first  sight — theirs  was  friendship  at  first  sight. 
They  became  almost  inseparable. 

In  ray  counting-room  George  and  Harry  grew 
up  to  be  two  as  fine  young  fellows  as  one  would 
wish  to  see,  and  gave  promise  of  becoming  cap- 
ital men  of  business.  Partly  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  partly  from  old  friendship  to  their 
fathers,  I had  them  much  at  my  house,  and  was 
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by  no  means  sorry  to  perceive  a strong  affection 
springing  up  between  them  and  Agnes  and  Mary 
Clay,  the  pretty  twin-nieces  of  my  wife. 

For  a long  time  I was  puzzled  to  guess  how 
the  couples  were  to  pair  off.  Each  of  the  young 
men  seemed  to  be  equally  attentive  to  each  of 
the  sisters.  I could  perceive  no  division  of  af- 
fection. I used  sometimes  to  wonder  if  each  of 
the  young  men  did  not  love  both  of  the  girls, 
and  vice  versa . However,  I suppose  there  was 
a difference  perceptible  to  their  hearts.  In  due 
time  I learned  that  it  was  to  be  George  and 
Mary,  and  Harry  and  Agnes. 

But  God  willed  that  the  two-fold  marriage 
was  not  to  take  place.  Agnes  was  called  to 
pass  the  portals  of  the  Silent  Land.  This  be- 
reavement seemed  to  draw  still  closer,  if  pos- 
sible, the  bonds  between  the  survivors;  and 
when  at  length  George  and  Mary  married,  there 
was  no  thought  that  Harry  should  leave  them. 

In  due  time  the  young  men  left  my  counting- 
room  and  established  themselves  in  business, 
with  flattering  prospects.  Then  came  the  great 
crash  of  1837,  in  which  so  many  of  our  mercan- 
tile houses  went  down.  Among  those  which 
were  swept  away  was  the  house  of  Burton  and 
Walters.  I would  gladly  have  assisted  them, 
but  it  was  beyond  my  power.  My  own  house, 
which  had  stood  unmoved  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  was  sorely  shaken,  and  barely  weath- 
ered the  storm. 

George  and  Harry  clung  together  in  advers- 
ity as  closely  as  they  had  done  in  prosperity. 
Together  they  had  failed,  and  together  they 
would  re-establish  their  fortunes.  They  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  recommenced  business 
under  the  old  name.  Success  crowned  their 
efforts,  and  before  many  years  the  house  of 
Burton  and  Waiters  had  gained  a firm  position 
in  the  Crescent  City.  From  New  Orleans  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  across  the  lakes, 
they  were  known,  personally  and  by  reputation, 
at  every  point  for  business. 

During  all  these  years  their  friendship  re- 
mained unbroken.  They  had  but  one  home, 
and  a stranger  could  never  have  told  which  was 
the  head  of  the  family.  Mary  was  equally  dear 
to  both.  She  was  seen  with  one  as  often  as 
with  the  other,  and  with  both  oftener  than  with 
either.  Her  friends  used  jestingly  to  call  her 
Mrs.  “Burton-and- Walters,”  and  would  ask 
her  how  her  “ husbands’’  were. 

In  their  frequent  visits  to  New  York  my  house 
was  invariably  their  home.  They  had  passed 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1852  with  us, 
x and  were  ready  to  return  to  New  Orleans.  Harry 
and  George  had  business  to  transact  on  the  riv- 
er, which  might  detain  them  somewhat.  My- 
self and  wife  were  to  start  for  New  Orleans  by 
sea  in  about  a week ; and,  at  our  earnest  re- 
quest, Mary  was  induced  to  remain  to  accom- 
pany us,  while  Burton  and  Walters  went  over- 
land. We  all  expected  to  be  in  New  Orleans 
at  about  the  same  time. 

On  the  evening  of  October  4th  (I  must  now 
bo  particular  about  dates),  George  and  Harry 
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took  their  departure.  The  separation  was  to 
be  for  so  short  a time  that  few  regrets  mingled 
with  the  parting.  All  that  evening  and  the 
next  day  Mary  was  ob  gay  and  happy  as  usual. 

Why  should  she  not  be  ? What  evil  had  she 
to  apprehend? 

“Well,  Mary,”  said  I,  as  she  was  about  to 
retire  the  next  evening,  “where  do  you  sup- 
pose your  husbands  are  now  ?” 

“In  Buffalo,  I presume ; I hope  they  are  as 
happy  as  I am.  What  a lovely  night  it  is!*’ 
she  added,  drawing  aside  the  curtains  and  look- 
ing out  into  the  calm  moonlight.  “ Surely 
nothing  evil  could  happen  on  a night  like  this.” 

And  she  bade  us  good-night  with  her  usual 
glad  smile. 

I was  roused  from  sleep  by  an  eager,  continu- 
ous rapping  at  my  chamber-door.  It  seemed 
as  though  some  one,  faint  with  mortal  terror, 
was  seeking  entrance. 

“Who’s  there?”  I exclaimed,  springing  to 
the  door. 

“It’s  me — Mary.  For  Heaven's  sake  let  me 
in.  Oh  God!” 

I opened  the  door,  and  there  6tood,  or  rath- 
er cowered,  Mary  Walters.  Her  snowy  night 
drapery  was  not  whiter  than  her  white  face. 

The  pale  dawn  mingling  with  the  faint  gas-light 
in  the  hall  made  her  look  still  more  ghastly. 

Her  large  eye  was  dilated  with  horror;  her 
breath  came  and  went  in  quick,  convulsive 
gasps. 

“In  Heaven’s  name,  Mary,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? What  has  happened?*'  I asked,  as  I bore 
her  to  the  sofa. 

“Dead!  dead!  Both  dead — George  and 
Harry!  I heard  him  call  me,  and  I could  not 
go  to  him.  Oh  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  I ” 

The  wild  paroxysm  soon  passed  away.  She 
became  calm  and  composed.  But  a look  of 
stony,  unutterable  woe  settled  upon  her  face, 
more  fearful  than  the  wildest  burst  of  agony. 

“Tell  us  what  has  frightened  you,  Mary. 

Was  it  a dream?” 

“ A dream  ? No.  It  was  all  real ! I heard 
him  call  me  with  his  dying  breath,  and  I could 
not  help  him — could  not  go  to  him !” 

Her  voice  sounded  low  and  hollow,  but  she 
went  on  speaking  with  the  utmost  distinctness : 

“ I was  awakened  by  hearing  his  voice  call- 
ing me.  I know  it  wras  he.  You  can  not  dis- 
tinguish his  tones  from  Harry’s ; I can.  ‘ Mary ! 
Mary !’  he  said ; and  his  voice  sounded  low  and 
faint,  os  though  it  came  from  a thousand  miles 
away.  Yet  it  was  clear  and  audible,  as  though 
breathed  into  my  ear.” 

“Why,  you  foolish  child,  you  have  been 
dreaming.  It’s  all  over  now.” 

“ I was  not  dreaming.  I was  as  broad  awake 
as  I am  now.  Could  he  call  me,  and  I sleep 
on?” 

“ All  a dream,”  said  my  wife ; “ I have  lia  l 
the  same  a hundred  times  when  my  husband 
has  been  away.” 

“ So  I thought  at  first,  and  I looked  around, 
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to  be  sure  where  I was.  I saw  every  object  in  ] 
the  room.  The  moonbeams  came  calmly  in 
At  the  window,  just  as  they  did  when  I retired. 

I saw  my  dress  on  a chair  by  the  bedside.  It 
partly  hid  the  open  grate.  I saw  the  clock  on 
the  mantle.  I heard  it  strike  two.  I was  half 
reassured,  and  said  to  myself,  1 It  was  a dream.* 
Then  again  I heard  his  voice  calling,  * Mary ! 
Mary !’  I tell  yon  it  could  be  only  his  voice. 
Do  I not  know  it?  Could  I ever  mistake  it? 
It  seemed  as  though  my  name  was  wrung  out 
from  his  lips  by  the  agonies  of  death.  I tried 
to  spring  up.  I was  powerless.  I could  not 
move  a limb.  I tried  to  speak,  but  could  not 
utter  a sound.” 

u Oh,  the  night-mare,  Maiy.  You  must  not 
lie  upon  your  back,  child.” 

“It  was  not  the  night-mare.  I was  not  ly- 
ing on  my  back.  Listen  to  me.  I lay  upon 
my  side  looking  toward  the  grate,  which  was 
partly  hidden  by  the  chair,  upon  which  hung 
my  clothes.  As  I lay,  incapable  of  8]>cech  or 
motion,  a picture — no,  not  a picture — a real 
scene  slowly  opened  up  far  within  that  grate. 
It  was  far  off— how  far  I know  not — a thousand 
miles  perhaps;  but  there  it  was.  I saw  it. 
My  husband  was  lying  in  a narrow  room,  light- 
ed by  a single  lamp,  in  the  extremity  of  mortal 
agony.  I saw  Harry  bending  over  him,  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  relieve  him.  At  intervals 
I heard  him  call  my  name  in  the  same  fearful 
tones  that  had  awakened  me — tones  that  never 
yet  came  from  human  lips  until  the  seal  of 
death  was  upon  them.  The  little  room  where 
he  lay  was  only  half-lighted,  and  the  chair 
partly  hid  it,  so  that  I could  only  partially 
make  it  out.  It  seemed  more  like  the  cabin 
of  a vessel  than  an  apartment  in  a house.  But 
there  he  lay,  in  mortal  agony,  calling  upon  me. 
I saw  all ; I hoard  all.  I knew  that  in  my 
body  I was  lying  here  in  your  house,  yet  in 
soul  I was  there  too.  I knew  every  thing  that 
passed  there  and  here.  I heard  every  footstep 
that  passed  along  the  pavement  here.  I saw 
all  the  while  every  thing  in  my  room.  I saw 
the  calm  moonlight  shining  coldly  through  the 
half-drawn  curtains.  I was  there  too.  In  soul 
I was  in  that  dark  room.  I saw  the  death-dews 
gathering  on  his  forehead.  I heard  him  call- 
ing  my  name.  I hoard  too,  as  I remember, 
something  that  sounded  like  the  rush  of  waters 
poppling  against  the  6ide  of  a vessel.  Then  all 
was  dark.  I could  see  nothing;  but  I heard 
my  husband’s  groans  of  agony.  I heard  him 
again  and  again  call  my  name.  The  clock  on 
the  mantle  struck  successively  three,  four,  and 
five ; so  I knew  that  I had  lain  in  speechless, 
motionless  agony,  three  hours.  Day  began 
slowly  to  break  here  and  there — here  calm  and 
bright,  there  gusty  and  overcast.  Then,  as 
the  gray  dawn  lighted  up  the  room — both  rooms 
— that  in  which  I lay  in  body,  and  that  in  which 
my  husband’s  life  was  ebbing  away — I saw  there 
new  faces.  I heard  eager  voices  whispering ; 
what  they  said  I could  not  distinguish.  At  last 
I heard  my  husband's  voice  calling  my  name  in 


a tone  of  deeper  agony.  Then  for  a moment 
all  was  still.  Some  one  said,  (It’s  all  over. 

He’s  dead.  Call  Burton. ’ Then  I heard  a voice, 
apparently  from  another  room,  saying,  1 Good 
Clod!  Burton  is  dead!’  With  a strong  wrench 
I burst  the  invisible  bonds  that  had  held  me. 

The  distant  scene  faded  awray.  I saw  the  dawn 
streaming  in  at  the  window,  and  heard  the 
clock  on  the  mantle  strike  six.  I rushed  down 
to  your  door,  where  you  found  me.” 

I could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  earn- 
estness with  which  she  spoke.  Still  I put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter. 

“ You  were  nervous,  Mary.  Your  fancy  and 
your  fears  were  unduly  excited.  You  have  had 
a severe  attack  of  the  night-mare.  It’s  all  ovci 
now.  Before  night  you  will  have  a dispatch 
telling  you  that  all’s  well.” 

“Mr.  Winter,”  said  she,  “you  have  known 
me  from  a child.  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  be 
nervous  or  fanciful  ? I was  not  disquieted.  I 
had  no  evil  forebodings.  I never  went  to  rest 
a happier  woman  than  last  night.  I never  slept 
more  calmly  than  I did  until  I was  awakened 
by  my  husband's  cry.  I was  never  more  fully 
awake  and  conscious  than  I was  daring  those 
long  hours  of  deadly  agony.  I tell  you  that  I 
heard  my  husband's  dying  voice,  and  I shall 
never  hear  it  again  with  my  living  ears.  I tell 
you  he  is  dead — they  are  dead.  I must  go  this 
very  day  after  them.  I shall  never  see  them 
living,  but  I must  look  on  their  dead  faces. 

Mr.  Winter,  you  w’ill  help  me  now.  I must 
g°.” 

Her  piteous  look  moved  me. 

“ Yes,  Mary,  I see  that  you  arc  bent  upon  it. 

If  w'e  do  not  hear  good  news  to-day,  you  shall 
go  by  tho  evening  train.” 

Toward  noon  a telegraphic  dispatch  was 
brought  to  me.  I gave  it  a hasty  glance,  and 
hurried  to  Mary. 

“ Here,  my  child,  is  good  news  ! Is  not  this 
a consoling  message  from  two  dead  men? — 

Listen  : ‘Buffalo,  October  G,  8 a.m.  Start  for 
Cleveland  in  an  hour.  All  well. — B.  & W.* 

Now,  how  about  your  dreams  ?” 

“It  was  no  dream,”  she  replied.  “I  saw 
him  die.  I heard  his  last  cry  with  my  own 
mortal  ears.  His  living  voice  I shall  never 
hear  again.  But  I may  look  upon  their  dead 
faces.  I must  go.  Will  you  aid  me  ?” 

“But,  Mary,  you  heard  — or  thought  you 
heard — all  this  in  tho  night;  and  here  you 
have  a message  from  them,  alive  and  well, 
hours  afterward.” 

“ If  they  are  not  dead  now,  they  will  be  be- 
fore I can  reach  them.  It  was  a forewarning. 

I heard  his  dying  voice.  I must  go.  Will  you 
help  me  ?” 

It  was  in  vain  to  struggle  against  this  fixed 
idea ; and  I left  her  with  a promise  to  sec  her 
safely  on  her  way.  My  friend  Marston  was  to 
start  in  a couple  of  days  for  New  Orleans  by 
the  western  route,  and  at  my  earnest  entreaty 
he  agreed  to  hasten  his  departure  and  go  that 
very  evening. 
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At  Buffalo  they  met  a score  of  persons  who 
had  seen  George  and  Harry  leave  for  Cincin- 
nati in  perfect  health.  Marston  and  Mary  lost 
no  time,  and  followed  on  their  route.  As  they 
had  intended,  Burton  and  Walters  had  twice 
stopped  over  a train  to  transact  some  business. 
At  Cincinnati  they  were  almost  overtaken  ; 
George  and  Harry  were  only  six  hours  ahead. 
The  river  was  too  low  to  allow  the  usual 
steamers  to  run  when  fully  loaded.  But  the 
Forest  City  was  to  run  down  the  next  day  with- 
out freight  to  Cairo,  and  there  take  in  a cargo. 
Just  as  they  had  decided  to  wait  for  her,  they 
learned  that  the  little  Fox , which,  it  was  said, 
could  run  in  a heavy  dew,  was  about  to  start. 
They  took  passage  on  her,  and  set  off  without 
delay. 

Marston  and  his  companion  learned  this  at 
Cincinnati,  and  remained  overnight  for  the  For- 
es/ City.  Although  the  Fox  had  eighteen  hours* 
start,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Forest  City  would 
overhaul  her  at  Cairo.  In  this  they  were  dis- 
appointed. No  sooner  had  they  touched  the 
wharf  than  Marston  recognized  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

44  Hallo ! Wilson,”  he  shouted.  44  How  are 
you  ? Is  the  Fox  in  ?” 

44  Yes,  and  gone — an  hour  ago.” 

44  Did  you  see  Burton  and  Walters  ?” 

44  Yes,  they  were  on  board.  I saw  them 
off.”  | 

44  How  were  they  ? Mrs.  Walters  is  with 
me.  She  got  frightened,  and  would  follow 
after.  We  hoped  to  overtake  them  here.” 

44  She  need  have  no  fear.  They  were  never 
better.  They  intend  to  stop  at  Memphis.  You’ll 
overhaul  them  there.” 

The  Forest  City  remained  at  Cairo  for  two 
days.  From  here  Marston  wrote  me  a full  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  happened.  Mary,  he  said, 
was  unmoved  in  her  opinion.  She  was  not 
wild  or  demonstrative,  but  calm  and  sad.  44  The 
bitterness  of  death  is  passed,”  she  said,  in  reply 
to  all  attempts  at  encouragement.  44 1 shall 
never  behold  them  alive,  but  I shall  look  upon 
their  dead  faces.  You  are  very  kind  ; I thank 
you  for  it.  But  they  are  dead.  I heard  his 
dying  words.”  44  What  nervous  things  women 
are  !”  moralized  Marston.  44 1 wonder  what 
she  will  say  when  she  meets  her  husband !” 

This  letter  reached  me  by  the  evening  mail 
of  the  1 2th.  I will  own  that  I was  greatly  re- 
assured by  it;  for  in  spite  of  myself,  I could 
not  wholly  divest  myself  of  a lingering  feeling 
that  something  was  amiss. 

Some  friends  dined  with  me  that  evening. 
Among  them  was  Watson,  of  the  Telegraph 
Company.  I told  them  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
made  light  of  Mary’s  vision  and  her  journey.  I 
took  some  blame  to  myself  for  permitting  her  to 
go  on  such  a wild-goose  chase.  Perhaps  I was 
not  altogether  unselfish,  for  my  wdfe  and  myself 
had  anticipated  much  pleasure  from  her  com- 
pany on  our  voyage.  44  But  you  know,”  I add- 
ed, apologetically,  44  when  a woman  takes  a 
whim  into  her  head,  there’s  no  beating  it  out. 


To  do  Mrs.  Walters  justice,  this  is  her  first 
offense  of  that  kind.” 

So  we  chatted  gayly,  over  our  wine  and  ci- 
gars, of  ghosts  and  omens  ; of  dreams,  visions, 
and  apparitions;  of  spiritual  rappings  and  ta- 
ble-turnings; distributing  the  blame  for  these 
things  pretty  impartially  between  dreams,  night- 
mares, roguery,  and  folly ; summing  up  the 
whole  matter  in  the  comprehensive  word, 
44  Humbug.” 

Late  in  the  evening,  a telegraphic  dispatch 
was  left  at  my  door.  It  was  addressed  to  a 
mercantile  friend,  who  had  sent  it  up  to  me. 

44  Ha ! here’s  something  about  Burton  and 
Walters,”  said  I,  as  I ran  my  eye  hastily  over 
it. 

44  What  is  it  ? Read  it.” 

‘‘‘Memphis,  October  12.  Cotton,  so-and- 
so.  Jones  all  right.  Smith  and  Parker  failed. 
River  low.  Burton  and  Walters  both  dined 
here  to-day.  Tell  Winter.’  ” 

44  Dined  1 Well,  that  does  not  look  much 
like  dead  men.  I’ll  wager  that  at  this  veiy 
moment  Mrs.  Walters  is  enjoying  a pleasant 
supper  with  her  two  husbands,”  said  Watson. 
44  After  all,  she’s  a woman  out  of  a thousand. 
Here’s  a happy  evening  to  them  ! What  a pair 
Burton  and  Walters  are — always  together.  I 
do  believe  if  one  should  die  the  other  could  not 
survive.” 

“They  were  always  so,”  I replied.  44  You 
know  they  were  brought  up  in  my  counting- 
house.” 

44  Yes,  and  they  are  a credit  to  you,”  said 
Watson.  44  Give  me  another  cigar.  Thank 
you.  Don’t  trouble  yourself  for  a light — this 
will  do.” 

As  he  spoke  he  took  up  the  dispatch  which 
I had  flung  upon  the  table. 

“Ha!  What’s  this?”  he  cried,  as  his  eye 
fell  casually  on  the  concluding  words.  “Con- 
found their  carelessness.  They’re  always  mak- 
ing blunders.  Did  you  see  how  this  reads: 
4 Burton  and  Walters  died  here  to-day.’  That’s 
how  the  careless  fellows  have  written  it.” 

So  it  was;  a little  indistinctly  written  in- 
deed, but  it  was  evidently  died,  not  dined. 

“Of  bourse,”  said  Watson,  44 it  should  be 
dined.  Though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it’s 
about  the  same  thing  in  Memphis,  judging  from 
a horrid  dinner  I once  got  there.  I almost  died 
of  it.  As  it  is,  there’s  no  great  harm  done,  for 
we  know  what  it  should  have  been.  But  it 
might  have  done  a world  of  evil.  Suppose 
Mrs.  Walters  had  been  here  1 I’ll  bring  those 
fellows  up  with  a short  turn.  Como  down  to 
the  office  with  me,  and  see  how  they’ll  catch 
it.” 

We  reached  the  office,  and  Watson  took  his 
seat  at  the  instrument.  The  sharp  clicking  of 
the  machine  was  heard  as  his  message  flew  over 
the  wires : 

44  What  do  you  mean  by  your  blunders?  You 
sent  on  word  that  Burton  and  Walters  died}  in- 
stead of  dined,  as  it  should  have  been.  Mind 
your  p' s and  q' s.” 
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44  Your  n’s  you  should  have  said,  Watson.” 

“It’s  all  one.  Wait  half  an  hour,  and  see 
what  they’ll  say  to  that.  They  know  I mean 
something  when  I blow  them  up.” 

In  due  time  the  bell  tinkled,  and  the  answer 
came.  Watson  read  it  off  word  by  word : 

“4B.  and  W.  came  down  on  the  Fox  last 
night.  Both  died  this  morning.  Dispatch  cor- 
rect. Mrs.  Walters  came  down  on  the  Forest 
City  this  afternoon.*  ” 


When  the  Forest  City  reached  Memphis 
Marston  saw  an  acquaintance  on  the  wharf. 

“Wilson,  how  are  you?  Did  you  see  the 

Foxr 

“Yes.  Burton  and  Walters — ” 

“ I know  they  were  on  board.  They  are  to 
stop  a day  or  twTo  in  Memphis.  Do  you  know 
where  they  arc  ? Mrs.  Walters  is  with  me. 
We’ve  come  after  them.  It’s  a singular  story. 
I’ll  tell  you  some  time.” 

“Mr.  Marston,  they  arc  dead.” 

“Dead!  You  arc  jesting.  We  heard  of 
them  at  Cairo  two  days  ago.  They  were  in 
perfect  health.” 

“Would  to  God  I were  jesting!  But  it  is 
too  true.  The  Fox  came  in  late  last  evening. 
Burton  and  Walters  came  at  once  to  my  store- 
boat,  which  lies  off  the  wharf.  My  partner  has 
been  absent  for  a week,  during  which  time  I 
have  not  slept  at  home.  4 Come  boys,*  said  I, 
4 you  do  not  want  to  go  up  to  the  town  to-night; 
turn  in  here,  and  keep  boat  for  me,  and  I’ll  go 
home/  Just  as  I was  about  to  bid  them  good- 
night, Walters  said  that  he  felt  a little  out  of 
sorts,  and  asked  for  a glass  of  brandy. 

“ ‘There!  I’m  all  right  now,’  said  he,  when 
he  had  drank  it.  4 Go  home  to  your  wife.  Bur- 
ton and  I will  keep  boat  for  you.’ 

“Just  as  day  was  breaking  I was  aroused  by 
a violent  ringing  at  my  door.  Going  down,  I 
found  Burton  in  a state  of  high  excitement, 
amounting  almost  to  frenzy. 

44 ‘Walters  is  terribly  sick,’  said  he.  4 1 
was  afraid  ho  would  die  in  the  night.  Where 
shall  I find  a physician  ? Come  down  to  the 
boat.* 

“Leaving  an  urgent  summons  for  a physician 
who  lived  close  by,  wre  hurried  down.  On  the 
way  Burton  told  me,  as  well  as  he  could,  what 
had  happened.  They  had  retired  shortly  after 
I had  left.  Walters  had  complained  of  a slight 
uneasiness,  but  said  a night’s  rest  would  put  him 
all  right  again.  Just  at  two  o’clock  Burton  was 
awakened  by  hearing  his  companion  calling 
‘Mary!  Mary!*  in  a tone  of  anguish.  He  was 
sure  of  the  hour,  for  he  heard  the  clocks  strike 
at  the  moment.  The  sufferer  grew  momently 
worse.  His  agonies  were  intolerable,  and  at 
intervals  he  called  despairingly  upon  his  wife. 
Burton  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  would  have 
gone  for  a physician,  but  he  knew  not  where  to 
seek  one;  besides,  Walters  implored  him  not  to 
leave  him.  At  length  ho  could  bear  it  no  lon- 
ger, and  was  on  the  point  of  going  in  search  of 
a physician,  when,  by  some  accident,  the  lamp 


was  extinguished,  and  they  were  left  in  dark- 
ness. He  had  forgotten  the  position  of  the 
plank  which  formed  the  only  connection  be- 
tween the  boat  and  the  wharf,  and  it  was  vain 
to  endeavor  to  find  it  by  groping  in  the  blank 
darkness  among  the  boxes  and  bales  with  which 
the  boat  was  encumbered.  For  two  hours  he 
remained  in  the  dark  with  his  suffering  friend, 
listening  to  his  groans,  and  the  piercing  cries 
with  which  he  called  for  his  absent  wufe.  As 
soon  os  the  earliest  dawn  enabled  him  to  find 
his  way  he  set  out  in  search  of  aid. 

“The  physician  reached  the  boat  almost  as 
soon  as  w'e  did.  It  was  still  early  morning, 
and  the  daylight,  mingled  with  that  from  the 
lamp,  which  we  had  lighted  again,  shone  ghast- 
ly upon  the  hollow  face  of  the  sufferer.  The 
first  glance  which  the  medical  man  caught  of 
poor  Walters  was  enough. 

44  ‘It’s  the  cholera,*  he  whispered,  hoarsely. 
4 He  is  in  the  last  stages  of  collapse.  He  can 
not  live  half  an  hour.’ 

44  Still  we  did  all  that  could  be  done,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  might 
be  arrested.  We  chafed  his  cold  limbs,  and 
administered  the  most  powerful  stimulants.  I 
once  happened  to  look  on  Burton’s  face,  and 
was  shocked  at  its  aspect.  He  said,  however, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  he  was  well ; but 
he  looked  twenty  years  older  than  he  had  done 
the  evening  before. 

44  ‘You  can  do  nothing  more,  Mr.  Burton,’ 
said  the  Doctor.  4 He  can  not  hold  out  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Lie  down  for  a few  minutes. 
We  will  call  you  when  all  is  over.* 

44 1 dragged  him  to  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
cabin,  and  heard  him  fling  himself  heavily  into 
a berth.  In  a few  minutes  a terrible  paroxysm 
convulsed  the  frame  of  poor  Waiters. 

4 4 4 It's  the  last,’  whispered  the  Doctor. 

“He  opened  his  eyes  wide,  looked  eagerly 
around,  and  cried  out,  ‘Mary!  Mary!*  in  a tone 
which  still  rings  in  my  ears.  It  was  the  last 
effort  of  nature.  His  eyes  closed,  his  jaw  fell, 
his  convulsed  limbs  straightened  themselves. 
He  was  dead.  At  that  moment  I heard  the 
clock  strike  six. 

“‘Poor  Burton,’  said  the  Doctor.  ‘He 
must  be  told,’  and  he  stepped  into  the  next 
cabin.  In  a moment  I heard  a great  cry. 

44  ‘Good  Heavens!  Burton  is  dead,  too!’ 

“I  rushed  in,  and  there,  lying  upon  his  face 
in  the  berth  where  he  had  flung  himself,  was 
Burton,  lifeless.  He  must  have  died  at  the  very 
same  instant  with  his  friend.” 

“How  shall  I break  the  tidings  to  Mrs. 
Walters?”  said  Marston  to  himself,  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  Forest  City.  44  Poor  woman  1 It 
will  kill  her.”  His  heart  failed  him  as  he  stepped 
on  board.  “I  can  not  do  it.” 

Mary  met  him  as  he  entered  the  cabin. 

44  Mr.  Marston,”  said  she,  calmly,  44  there 
is  no  use  of  attempting  to  disguise  the  truth. 
You  need  not  attempt  to  soften  the  blow.  I 
can  read  it  all  in  your  faco.  But  that  was  not 
needed.  I know  that  they  are  dead.  Tell  me 
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how  the/  died.  I can  bear  it.  The  bitterness 
of  death  was  passed  a week  ago/* 

And  bear  it  6he  did,  bravely  and  nobly,  as 

a woman  always  bears  a great  woe 

I started  with  giving  my  general  theory  about 
omens,  presentiments,  and  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions. Here  are  the  facts,  which  I can  not 
reconcile  with  my  theory.  For  their  perfect 
accuracy  I vouch.  I still  hold  to  my  theory. 
But  I can  not  reconcile  them. 


ALIX  THURIOT  THORNE.  , 

*•  Onr  life  is  March  weather,  savage  and  serene  in  one 
hoar/ ’ — Emebson. 

THERE  was  a sudden  stir  and  commotion, 
unusual  at  any  time  in  Fifth  AVenue,  spe- 
cially unusual  at  the  early  hour  of  nine  on  a 
crisp  October  day;  a crowd  gathered  on  the 
pavement,  a riderless  horse  flying  down  the 
street ; another  held  by  a man  a few  paces  from 
the  concourse ; and  presently  a parting  through 
the  press,  and  on  a shutter,  wrenched  from  a 
long  window  at  hand,  was  seen  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  perhaps  lifeless,  certainly  insensible: 
the  arms  thrown  out  as  if  she  had  lost  conscious- 
ness under  some  strenuous  agony,  the  long 
habit  torn  and  trailing  on  either  side ; and  the 
loose  black  hair  lending  a ghastly  aspect  to  her 
pale  and  blood-smeared  face,  as  she  was  carried 
by  half  a dozen  strong  men,  slowly  and  tenderly 
through  the  valved  door  of  a house  open  to  re- 
ceive her,  on  which  door,  as  it  swung  to,  out- 
siders read  only  the  name  “Thorne.” 

Mrs.  Butler,  whose  fall  from  her  restive  horse 
created  this  scene  and  confusion,  was  a South- 
erner and  a widow,  visiting  the  North  for  her 
health  with  her  brother  as  escort.  Riding  after 
their  fashion  at  that  hour,  her  horse  had  taken 
fright,  throwing  her  headlong  to  the  ground, 
and  she  had  been  immediately  taken  into  that 
house  so  near  by  the  wish  and  urgency  of  its 
owner,  who  established  her  in  a cheerful  and 
luxurious  room,  and  while  the  surgeons  were 
sent  for,  removed  her  soiled  and  bloody  dress, 
bathed  her  unmoving  face,  and  listened  care- 
fully to  the  faint  pulsations  of  her  heart.  Med- 
ical skill  did  its  utmost,  but  Mrs.  Butler  was 
fearfully  injured ; and  the  needful  pain  that  the 
surgeons  gave  in  setting  her  broken  limbs  threw 
her  from  one  swoon  into  another,  so  that  it  was 
hours  before  she  became  thoroughly  conscious ; 
and  when  she  opened  her  eyes  to  see  what  and 
where  she  was,  they  met  a sweet  if  strange 
vision — the  figure  of  a woman  bending  over  her, 
no  longer  young  but  very  lovely,  clothed  in  a 
conventual  dress  of  gray,  and  having  for  her 
sole  ornament  a heavy  gold  rosary  and  crucifix. 
Dark  hair,  threaded  here  and  there  with  a gleam 
of  silver ; deep,  dark  eyes,  at  once  tender  and 
melancholy;  marked  and  expressive  features; 
a steady,  pensive  mouth ; a broad  brow ; a fig- 
ure graceful  from  its  unconsciousness ; all  these, 
informed  with  the  vivid  expressions  of  an  ardent 
and  pure  soul,  made  Alix  Thorne  lovely. 

Mrs.  Butler’s  injuries  were  so  severe  that  the 
whole  winter  passed  away  before  she  was  able 


to  travel,  and  in  that  time  she  learned  to  love 
her  hostess  deeply  ? one  thing  puzzled  her,  that 
this  woman,  evidently  a widow,  never  made 
any  allusion  to  her  husband,  or  his  death; 
there  were  two  others  only  in  the  family,  her 
mother,  Madame  Thuriot,  a weak,  listless,  petu- 
lant old  woman,  and  an  old  French  physician, 
called  Dr.  Bellanger. 

If  Marion  Butler  learned  to  love  Mrs.  Thorne, 
her  brother,  Mr.  Rutledge,  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  learn  the  same  lesson ; and  when, 
after  a parting  painful  to  all  from  excess  ef 
gratitude  and  feeling  on  one  side,  and  regretful 
affection  on  the  other,  he  reached  his  Southern 
home  safely  with  his  sister,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  write  a most  fervent  letter  to  Mrs.  Thome, 
which  she  answered  with  a calm,  hopeless  re- 
fusal. Mr.  Rutledge  loved  her  as  a man  loves 
who  has  reached  mature  age  before  his  first  ex- 
perience of  the  passion,  and  this  disappointment 
made  serious  inroads  on  his  health ; so  serious 
that  his  sister,  moved  by  his  evident  misery  and 
her  own  recollection  of  Mrs.  Thome’s  tender 
nature,  wrote  herself  a long  expostulation  to 
Alix,  and  received  in  reply  a most  voluminous 
epistle,  which  we  make  no  excuse  for  copying, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  whole  matter  and 
manner  of  the  story,  which  here  we  have  but 
prologued : 

“ New  Yobk.  April  30, 135— 

“Dear  Marion, — Your  letter  pained  me 
very  much,  feven  more  than  your  brother  s,  be- 
cause I thought  I could  retain  your  affection, 
though  I must  not  receive  his,  and  I have  not 
so  many  friends  that  I can  afford  to  lose  one. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  better  and  easier  for 
me  to  tell  you  only  one  fact  of  my  personal  his- 
tory, which  would  convince  you  at  once  and 
finally  that  I can  not  marry  Mr.  Rutledge ; but 
I think  your  kind  heart  and  expressed  affection 
for  me  deserve  to  know  more.  My  life  is  a 
strange,  sad  story.  I never  speak  of  it,  as  you 
noticed,  but  it  will  set  me  back  again  in  your 
affection  and  sympathy  to  know  what  that  life 
haB  been ; and  I can  not  deny  to  myself  that  I 
seek  a certain  relief  in  recalling  the  past  where 
I can  do  it  calmly,  to  you,  who  will  understand 
and  feel  it.  I request  you  to  give  Mr.  Rutledge 
the  manuscript  when  you  have  read  it ; he  will 
feel  then  that  there  are  sorrows  greater  than  his 
present  discontent,  and  in  his  pity  for  mo  will 
recall  the  love  I can  never  return  and  be  my 
true  friend,  I am  sure ; and  now,  after  so  much 
prelude,  let  me  begin  at  once. 

“My  father  was  a French  merchant,  the  son 
of  an  emiyrt  from  4 the*  Revolution ; he  was  in 
good  business,  continually  increasing  in  wealth, 
and  had  married  my  mother,  a belle  of  the  4 up- 
town’ circles,  for  love  only,  for  she  had  neither 
wealth  nor  expectations,  and  was  an  orphan. 

I had  one  brother,  older  than  myself,  naraedi 
Francis,  and  Dr.  Bellanger,  whom  you  have: 
seen,  was  our  godfather.  He  too,  was  a French- 
man, had  known  my  father  from  childhood,  like- 
him  was  the  son  of  an  emigrant,  but  was  wid- 
owed, childless,  and  poor;  poor  from  choice, 
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for  he  wonld  only  practice  among  the  destitute 
and  foreigners,  nor  would  he  live  with  us  who 
would  gladly  have  given  him  a home,  but  pre- 
ferred to  be  the  friend  of  the  house,  and  to  live 
an  apostle's  life  beyond  it,  under  this  exterior 
of  a poor,  garrulous  old  Frenchman.  God  bless 
him ! he  has  been  the  most  patient  and  faithful 
friend  to  us. 

44  My  life  passed  Bke  that  of  other  girls  till 
I was  eighteen,  nor  did  it  differ  much  then, 
for  I came  out  into  society,  ran  the  round  of 
balls,  parties,  and  beaux;  lovers  I had,  but  I 
learned  early  to  know  why  they  loved  me — how 
little  Alix  Thnriot  concerned  them,  how  much 
her  father's  wealth.  I think  the  proud  and  free 
spirit  of  my  Breton  grandmother,  whose  name 
1 bore,  must  have  inspired  me — I grew  so  soon 
able  to  detect  and  despise  this  worthless  devo- 
tion, this  flattery  so  idle  and  false. 

44  So  affairs  went  on  till  I was  twenty.  One 
October  night  I had  been  to  a large  dinner- 
party, and  from  thence  to  a ball.  I had  danced 
late,  and  reaching  home  went  at  once  to  my 
room,  and  slept,  oh!  how  heavily,  for  sud- 
denly the  sleep  was  broken  as  if  by  a sharp 
shudder,  and  before  I was  awake  I found  my- 
self standing  upright  on  the  floor,  shivering  with 
an  undefined  sense  of  horror  aad  dread.  A 
door  swung  to,  somewhere  in  the  hall  beneath, 
and  startled  me  into  life.  I thrust  my  feet  into 
shoes,  and  ran  with  uncertain  speed  down  the 
stair-case  to  my  mother  s room ; the  door  was 
ajar  and  I opened  it — my  veins  curdle  now — | 
oh,  God ! what  a sight  was  there ! just  before 
the  closed  window  lay  my  father  on  the  floor, 
one  keen  ray  of  sunshine  pierced  a crack  in  the 
shutter,  touched  his  gray  head,  leaped  thence 
to  his  shoulder,  but  in  the  shadow  between 
lurked  a fearful  witness,  the  strong  cords  of  his 
bare  throat,  the  gashed  linen  that  bound  it,  all 
steeped,  dabbled,  scarlet  with  blood.  My  moth- 
er lay  before  me,  nearer  the  door,  a formless 
heap  of  drapery ; she  had  risen  at  her  usual 
hour,  come  upon  my  father,  shrieked  and  swoon- 
ed ; it  was  her  shriek  woke  me.  Against  the 
bed's  foot  leaned  my  brother,  with  hands  clench- 
ed together,  and  eyes  set  in  a hopeless  stare. 

44 1 lifted  my  mother  like  a baby,  took  her 
into  the  dressing-room,  rang  for  the  house- 
keeper, and  giving  her  charge  to  use  every  res- 
torative as  she  best  knew  how,  I returned  to 
the  bedroom,  where  already  the  servants  had 
gathered  about  the  door  with  dismayed  looks 
and  furtive  glances  at  the  terrible  shape  of 
death.  I could  not  feel  sure  that  it  was  death. 

I went  to  my  father,  and  kneeling  by  him  lifted 
np  his  hand  : it  was  cold  and  heavy  as  marble  ; 
it  fell  hack  of  itself.  I think  Francis  was  roused 
by  seeing  me  there;  for  now  he  came,  and 
stooping,  raised  the  head.  Ah,  miserable  dis- 
covery!— in  the  red  right  hand  there  lay  the 
old  story  of  despair,  of  suicide — an  open  razor, 
clotted  with  the  blood  that  stained  us  both,  and 
with  indelible  etains.  I rose  up,  for  I was  rigid 
with  anguish.  I sent  directly  for  Dr.  Bellan- 
ger,  telling  the  servants  by  no  means  to  disturb 


the  body,  and  then  I went  back  to  my  mother, 
by  this  time  in  violent  hysterics,  which  I alone 
could  control,  or  in  the  least  soothe. 

4 4 Francis  sat  where  I left  him.  Poor  boy ! I 
have  thought  of  it  often  since ; what  an  hour  was 
that,  alone  in  the  darkened  room,  with  his  self- 
murdered  father,  watching  that  spying  streak  of 
light  traverse  inch  by  inch  the  dishonored  head, 
the  relaxed  limbs,  the  red  stains  and  pools  of 
blood,  and  the  instrument  of  death  grasped  in 
his  stiff  and  bloody  hand ; fearful  points  for 
that  slow  index  to  rest  upon  ! fearful  vigil  for 
a reckless  boy  of  twenty-two  to  keep ! 

44  It  seemed  a whole  day’s  length  before  Dr. 
Bellanger  came  and  released  my  brother,  send- 
ing him  arfay  to  his  room,  where  a potent  sleep- 
ing draught  wrapped  him  for  the  time  in  rest 
and  peace.  Then  my  mother  was  cared  for  and 
quieted  with  all  his  skill,  and  when  he  left  her 
tranquil,  with  me  beside  her,  then  came  the 
horrible  sequence  of  such  a deed  ; heavy  steps 
of  men  upon  the  stairs,  low  voices  of  dread  and 
awe  in  his  room,  the  judicial  process,  the  ver- 
dict that  I saw  long  after  in  an  old  paper,  care- 
fully banished  then,  setting  forth,  with  those 
used  and  wonted  phrases  that  coldly  vail  mortal 
anguish  and  eternal  despair  as  the  locked  ice 
of  a pool  holds  and  vails  a dead  body,  that 
Emile  Thnriot,  merchant,  had  comitted /e/o-de- 
se  on  the  morning  of  October  6,  184-,  cause 
supposed  to  be  the  newly  discovered  defalcation 
of  his  head  clerk,  who  had  quitted  the  country 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  property  of  the 
firm  in  his  hands,  a week  before  date.  That, 
indeed,  wras  true ; my  father's  confidential  agent, 
on  the  eve  of  some  great  speculation  that  risked 
much,  but  promised  more,  had  collected  all  the 
resources  of  the  firm,  and  sailed  for  Europe, 
guarding  his  escape  with  the  pretense  of  illness, 
and  the  shock  falling  suddenly  upon  my  father’s 
excited  and  over-wrought  brain,  destroyed  his 
courage  and  his  self-respect,  and  hurried  him  to 
this  hopeless  suicidal  end. 

44  Dr.  Bellanger  was  at  that  hour  every  thing 
to  us  that  man  could  be ; he  alono  acted  Ar 
friendly  part  of  mourner  at  my  father’s  foody 
funeral,  he  arranged  his  business  affairs,  and 
gathered  from  the  wreck  whatever  was  justly 
the  due  of  his  fatherless  and  widowed  charge. 
Now  came  the  test  of  our  dear  professing 
friends  ; the  trial  of  the  metal  that  was  minted 
for  gold,  and  all ! all,  rang  false.  Not  one  of 
the  hundred  visitors  wo  numbered  on  our  list 
came  near  the  house  so  plague-stricken,  and  a 
bitterness  that  adds  wormw'ood  to  gall  smote 
upon  our  wounds  and  made  them  cringe  while 
yet  they  bled.  I do  not  now  blame  those  peo- 
ple, Marion,  for  the  garments  of  grief  are  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  the  very  livery  of  leprosy,  and 
the  children  of  this  world  are  wise  to  avoid  even 
seeming  contagion  ; but  I was  young  then,  full 
of  hope,  buoyancy,  generous  impulses,  and  I 
despised,  when  I should  have  pitied,  the  weak- 
ness of  undisciplined  natures  and  narrow  minds. 

44  Here,  again,  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Bellanger 
rescued  me  from  a sort  of  moral  infidelity.  I 
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coaid  not  despair  of  the  race  that  produced, 
even  in  my  little  sphere,  one  man  so  good,  so 
constant,  so  unselfish ; for  then  I did  not  recog- 
nize that  undefiled  religious  principle  which 
was  his  rule  and  guide,  and  which  alone  is  safe 
to  trust  in  any  man. 

“ After  all  our  affairs  were  arranged,  there 
remained  to  support  us  three  only  two  thousand 
dollars ; and  the  evident  necessity  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  increase  this  small 
stipend  roused  Francis  to  most  unusual  exer- 
tion, and  dispelled  greatly  his  apathetic  grief. 
He  searched  faithfully  everywhere  for  employ- 
ment, but  he  had  been  a spoiled  child  always, 
and  with  almost  unlimited  command  of  time 
and  money  had  led  too  gay  and  reckless  a life 
to  achieve,  even  in  his  present  need,  the  confi- 
dence of  any  business  man,  or  to  satisfy  their 
requirements  as  a clerk,  so  little  did  he  know  of 
the  simplest  business  routines  or  practices.  At 
length,  harassed  with  useless  attempts,  and  mor- 
tified with  repeated  disappointments,  too  help- 
less physically  for  hard  labor,  and  too  proud  to 
do  little  things,  he  fell  in  with  a man  whom 
he  had  once  met  in  the  capacity  of  mate  to  a 
vessel  in  which  my  brother  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, but  who  was  now  on  his  way  to  Califor- 
nia, where  the  gold  mines  were  jusf  discover- 
ed. His  stories  of  that  fabulous  and  splen- 
did wealth  that  lay  waiting  to  be  gathered  en- 
chanted Francis  at  once,  while  a subtler  spell 
insensibly  strengthened  his  wish  to  go,  the  fas- 
cination ever  hanging  over  a new  land,  with 
new  names,  and  new  associations ; the  seeming 
approach  to  the  beginning  of  another  life ; a 
fair  if  treacherous  hope  that  change  so  entire 
externally  will  change  the  purposes  and  traits 
of  the  soul,  and  recreate  from  habits  of  indo- 
lence, luxury,  and  vice,  the  active,  frugal,  self- 
relying  virtues  of  a successful  man.  I could 
not  believe  in  this  course,  I knew  my  brother’s 
nature  too  well ; but  it  seemed  his  only  pros- 
pect of  occupation,  and  to  do  something,  if  it 
be  only  the  preparation  for  labor,  is  better  than 
any  idlesse ; so  I packed  his  trunk,  bade  him 
good-by,  and  saw  his  fair  waving  hair  glitter 
in  the  sun,  as  he  waved  his  hat  from  the  deck 
of  the  Argo,  thinking  in  my  secret  heart  that  I 
might  never  see  those  locks  again ; but  we  had 
done  what  seemed  right,  and  the  results  were 
not  for  our  care. 

44 1 heard  afterward  from  some  fellow- voy- 
ager, that  the  brig  had  a long  passage,  and  on 
the  way  out  my  brother,  with  the  proverbial 
irritability  engendered  by  a long  voyage,  had 
mortally  insulted  a man  named  Essingcr;  bat 
as  be  wrote  ns  from  San  Francisco  that  he  had 
taken  a man  of  that  name  into  partnership,  and 
was  about  leaving  for  the  diggings  in  his  com- 
pany, I supposed  they  must  have  become  friend- 
ly again,  and  thought  no  more  for  many  long 
months  of  the  story  that  had  reached  me. 

44  After  Francis  left  us,  there  was  of  course 
an  nrgent  necessity  that  I too  should  work. 
Dr.  Bellangcr  would  gladly  have  given  both  my 
mother  and  myself  a home,  but  he  was  too 


poor;  every  thing  else  he  did — invested  our 
money  safely  and  profitably,  so  that  there  was 
always  a pittance  to  depend  on,  and  then  hunt- 
ed out  and  hired  for  us  a tenement  in  a quiet 
and  obscure  neighborhood,  three  little  rooms 
that  occupied  the  second  fioor  of  a house  whose 
kindly  German  owner  kept  a tiny  shop  for  em- 
broideries below,  and  housed  her  three  grown- 
up girls  and  her  old  husband  in  the  story  above 
us.  I could  not  afford  a servant,  Marion ; you 
will  think  it  an  incomprehensible  poverty  for  a 
lady  to  endure,  but  I was  a woman  as  well  as  a 
lady,  and  my  feminine  instincts  gave  me  keen 
pleasure  in  keeping  my  small  domains  clean  and 
bright  as  a Dutch  kitchen,  arranging  my  tiny 
parlor  with  such  taste  as  poor  materials  afforded 
scope  for,  and  serving  our  meals  as  scrupulously 
as  they  had  ever  been  at  home,  though  many  a 
day  we  dined  on  nothing  more  savory  than 
potatoes  and  tea,  having  breakfasted  on  bread 
and  coffee. 

“Once  established  and  accustomed  to  the 
routine,  I applied  myself  to  copying,  which  Dr. 
Bellanger  procured  for  me,  and  as  I wrote  a 
clear  firm  hand,  singularly  un feminine,  I had 
soon  all  I could  do,  all  I needed  to  support  my 
mother  who  helped  me  from  time  to  time  with 
the  exquisite  embroideries  that  her  conventual 
education  had  made  easy  and  pleasant  to  her, 
even  as  a labor.  So  wc  lived  for  two  years,  in- 
deed nearly  three,  receiving  rarely  any  remit- 
tance from  Francis — in  the  course  of  that  time 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He  wrote 
word  that  he  had  made  a good  deal  of  money/ 
but  the  expenses  of  living  swallowed  it  up  so 
rapidly  that  he  could  not  save  for  us  as  he  would 
like.  We  rarely  heard  from  him  but  wrote 
often,  and  w'hen  I grew  weary  of  drudgery,  as 
I sometimes  did,  and  felt  almost  despairing  of 
my  powers  to  meet  the  life  before  me,  I thought 
of  Francis,  and  remembered  that  I had  a broth- 
er ; it  helped  me  very  much,  how  much  I did 
not  know  till  afterward. 

“One  May  day,  in  the  third  spring,  I was 
sitting  alone  at  my  work,  mother  had  lain  down, 
and  through  the  gay,  flowering  plants  that  vailed 
one  of  my  two  south  windows  stole  in  the  flut- 
tering sea-breeze  that  tempers  even  the  summer 
heats  of  New  York.  I was  both  languid  and 
sad,  with  no  definable  reason  but  fatigue,  and 
had  ceased  for  a moment  to  write  when  I heard 
steps  unfamiliar,  slow,  and  irresolute  ascending 
the  stair-case;  that  inexplicable  presentiment 
of  ill  that  prepares  us  for  its  presence  overtook 
me  almost  as  a certainty,  nor  did  it  vanish 
when  the  steps  ceased  at  our  door,  and  a knock, 
hesitating  and  timid,  announced — as  I saw  when 
I turned  the  handle — Dr.  Bellanger.  Instantly, 
with  a peculiar  intuition  that  is  a painful  trait 
in  me,  1 knew  his  errand.  I felt  my  face  grow 
rigid,  and  my  tongue  begin  to  fail  with  dryness, 
but  I said,  quite  calmly,  4 Francis  is  dead,*  for 
I knew  it.  Poor  Dr.  Bellanger ! I had  saved 
j him  from  his  dreaded  announcement,  but  be- 
fore I dared  to  tell  my  mother  I asked  for  more 
information,  and  he  handed  mo  a letter  which 
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I copy  in  word  and  letter,  and  which  contained  and  the  next  year,  till  * in  the  second  autumn 
all  we  knew  or  could  discover  of  my  brother’s  October  came  cool,  fresh,  and  brilliant,  bringing 
fate,  for  no  answer  ever  was  given  to  all  the  even  to  me  a quicker  breath  of  life,  a little 
inquiries  we  directed  to  his  partner,  or  to  the  tonic  both  to  body  and  soul.  One  day  on  his 
writer  of  this  first  and  only  news  we  received,  daily  visit,  Dr.  Belianger  told  my  mother  that 

he  had  met  at  the  counting-house  of  a French 
merchant,  a friend  of  his,  a Mr.  Henry,  who 
had  been  in  California,  made  an  immense  for- 
tune there,  and  had  known  my  brother;  though, 
having  left  Carter’s  Gulch  in  March,  he  could 
not  tell  us  more  than  we  knew  of  the  duel  and 
its  results.  Dr.  Belianger  added  that  Mr. 
Henry  would  like  to  see  my  mother,  if  it  would 
afford  her  auy  pleasure  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
tell,  and  it  would  certainly  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  visit  us,  as  he  was  a perfect  stranger  in  New 
York,  having  brought  letters  only  to  bis  business 
acquaintances,  and  being  there  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  investing  bis  wealth.  My  mother 
loved  and  respected  him  as  some  women  do  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea  of  any  thing  like 
their  brothers,  he  was  still  mine,  bonnd  to  me  society,  from  which  she  had  been  so  long  ex- 
by  the  only  sure  tie,  the  link  of  blood.  I might  eluded,  and  our  friend  promised  to  bring  Mr. 
have  friends;  I might  love — but  of  my  own  Henry  the  next  evening,  and  at  the  hour  he 
will ; God  had  made  him  my  brother,  and  the  j knew  was  most  convenient  they  came, 
immortal  bond  vindicated  itself  in  the  bitterness  u I can  not  tell  you  now,  Marion,  wbat  our 
of  an  irremediable  loss.  No  other  could  fill  bis  ! new  acquaintance  was  like.  I knew  him  after- 
place,  no  other  had  the  same  right  or  will  to  ward  so  well  that  his  individual  self  has  in  my 
protect  me.  Heaven  help  the  woman  who  has  memory  absorbed  his  human  likeness ; it  is  one 
no  brothers ! Neither  love  nor  law  supply  that  j of  my  strange  idiosyncrasies  that  I never  can 
want,  and  I was  all  alone  except  my  mother,  | recall  the  face  of  any  one  I have  intimately 
and  I had  yet  to  tell  her.  Oh ! if  it  is  bitter  to  known,  while  I could  paint  the  picturesque 
see  death,  to  watch  the  cold  gray  shadow  blot  child  that  passed  me  in  the  street  yesterday, 
out  passion,  intelligence,  almost  identity  from  or  the  old  man  that  sat  opposite  me  in  the 
the  eye  and  sweep  away  sympathy,  feeling,  and  ferry-boat  six  weeks  ago,  from  memory  alone, 
consciousness  from  the  relaxing  lip,  at  length  , I suppose  it  is  that  the  soul  outshines  and  trans- 
leaving  to  the  mad  clasp  of  anguish  a fearful  fuses  its  garment  so  that  the  fashions  of  it  are 
mould  of  clay  alone ; it  is  far  bitterer,  far  more  invisible,  or  it  is  as  when  we  draw  close  to  a 
awful  to  go  out  from  the  dead  and  tell  the  face  we  love,  too  close  to  do  more  than  feel  its 
living  they  are  gone : to  meet  the  incredulous  loveliness. 

eye  that  accuses  you  of  mockery,  because  it  44 1 know  that  I thought  Xavier  Henry  a gen- 
dare  not  believe  your  words ; to  see  the  flying  tleman,  from  his  quiet  manner  and  perfect  ease, 
horror  of  conviction  distort  each  feature  of  the  and  that  I discovered  him  to  be  handsome  sud- 
face  that  would,  yet  can  not,  deny  the  horrible  denly,  when  I first  saw  the  very  settled  gravity 
certainty,  cringing  in  every  nerve,  and  curdling  . of  his  face  give  way  to  a smile  that  was  genuine 
in  every  vein ; till  you  stand  helpless  and  hope-  heat-lightning,  vivid,  brilliant,  and  still.  Of 
less  before  it,  as  if  yon  yourself  had  wrecked  course  on  that  first  evening  nothing  was  said  of 
the  soul  you  would  die  to  comfort,  and  in  all  Francis.  I sat  quiet,  in  my  corner,  glad  to  he 
the  reeling  world  there  is  hut  one  stay — the  j saved  the  effort  of  speech,  and  even  against  my 
blind,  instinctive  consciousness  of  God,  some-  listlessncss  amused  and  pleased  by  Mr.  Henry’s 
where— surely  somewhere ! though  it  be  not  graphic  descriptions  and  furtive  hut  keen  hu- 
here.  This  was  my  task,  but  perhaps  it  w'as  mor. 

well  for  me  that  my  mother,  never  very  strong  44  Mother  asked  him  to  come  again,  and  a 
or  self-controlled,  fell  into  the  same  hysteric  < certain  pleasure  seemed  to  tinge  his  cheek  as 
fits  that  attacked  her  on  my  father’s  death,  and  j he  accepted  her  invitation.  I thought  he  was 
for  many  hours  Dr.  Belianger  and  I had  full  j lonely  probably.  He  did  come  again,  and  spoke 
occupation  for  both  oar  thoughts  and  hands  in  I of  Francis  with  gentleness  and  sympathy  in  every 
restoring  her  so  far  as  we  could  to  quiet.  I tone ; he  had  not  much  to  tell  us,  hut  it  was  no 
will  not  carry  you  with  mo  through  the  follow-  slight  consolation  to  hear  from  him  that  Francis 
ing  days  and  months,  monotonous  with  sorrow  had  fought  this  Harry  Thorne  in  a paroxysm  of 
and  labor,  for  now  I felt  a certain  hurry  to  partial  derangement  to  which  he  was  subject 
work,  as  if  I had  just  come  to  know  that  neither 
health  nor  strength  would  always  serve  me,  and 
that  I must  endeavor  by  heavier  tasks  to  lay  up 
a little  sum  against  the  coming  of  evil  days. 

Nothing  from  without  occurred  to  break  the 
steady  routine  through  all  that  long  summer 


always,  since  a violent  sun-stroke  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  in  the  preceding  summer.  I 
was  glad  to  know  that  my  brother  bad  not  de- 
liberately faced  and  sped  his  death  in  cold  blood. 
After  this,  Mr.  Henry  came  still  again ; my 
mother  liked  him,  nor  could  I,  though  I guard- 


both  having  left  the  diggings,  as  we  afterward 
knew.  The  letter  was  ill-spelled,  worse  written, 
and  contained  in  a dirty  paper  an  ounce  of  gold 
dust,  and  a cord  on  which  was  written — 

4,4  If  I am  wounded,  write  to  Dr.  F.  Belianger,  New 
York.— F.  T.% 

44  Franck  had  not  thought  of  death  I 

44  The  writing  of  the  letter  ran  thus : 

44  4 cabtub’s  Gulch,  Kaupobbt,  m are*  10. 

44  4 doctcr  Belanger — Francis  thewrio  was  killed  in  a 
dewel  hear  yesterday,  he  waa  Shott  threw  the  hart — 
harry  Thorn  don  it,  i soled  his  Thinges  in  the  hutt  for 
an  ownsc  of  Dust  which  i send  yew,  he  is  berried  awl  safe 
in  The  gulch.  44  4 randolf  Oliver.’ 

44  Marion,  he  was  my  brother ! If  I had  not 
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cd  my  manner  with  more  than  maidenly  re- 
serve, resist  always  his  noble  and  generous  na- 
ture, his  high  ideas,  his  truth  stainless  as  a 
knight's  honor,  and  his  gentleness  that  was  but 
the  ripple  of  his  strength. 

“ So,  in  spite  of  myself,  we  learned  to  know 
each  other  well,  and  before  the  year  returned  in 
its  circle,  before  even  the  sultry  August  noons 
came  back,  Xavier  Henry  had  asked  me  of  my 
mother,  and,  with  a thrill  of  fear  and  resistance 
even  in  the  vailed  rapture  of  the  hour,  I had 
learned — that  I loved  him.  Marion ! there  is 
much  that  is  sweet  and  tender  in  the  blind  love 
of  a young  girl,  in  the  dreamy  idealization  of 
early  love,  and  the  new  emotions  that  banish 
childhood  before  the  child  knows  what  it  is  to 
be  a woman  ; but  I believe  there  is  no  love  so 
utterly  absorbing,  so  intense,  so  devout,  as  the 
passionate  homage  of  a mature  heart,  the  strong 
and  pure  devotion  that  has  the  assent  of  ripened 
judgment,  and  the  wisdom  of  experience  and 
discipline.  I know  it  is  not  in  the  heart  of  any 
woman  to  love  more  entirely,  more  intensely 
than  I loved. 

“I  was  twenty-five,  and  had  known  no  early 
passion  or  fancy ; I had  lived  a lonely  and  toil- 
some life,  set  aside  from  all  companions  of  my 
own  age,  without  friendship,  without  amuse- 
ment ; nothing  but  the  unremitting  need  of  la- 
bor had  kept  my  heart  from  preying  upon  itself, 
but  nothing  had  given  its  homesick  weariness 
an  hour’s  repose.  It  is  true  I was  religious, 
formally,  not  with  any  living  power,  but  the 
humanity  of  nature  too  often  outruns  its  spirit- 
uality, and  now  I was,  at  once,  and  for  all  time, 
at  home,  safe,  appreciated,  loved ! Over-bless- 
ed Alix  ! crowned  with  the  woman’s  crown — 
loved! 

“You  probably  think  mo  exaggerative,  but 
to  myself  my  words  seem  weak.  I was  so  ut- 
terly absorbed  in  this  new  emotion  that  I believe 
life  itself  might  have  ebbed  from  me  unnoted, 
till  the  final  pang  of  parting  with  him  should 
come.  I had  endured  living  before  as  a heavy 
but  necessary  burden ; now  every  breath  1 
drew  was  palpable  joy.  But  I spare  you  fur- 
ther recital  of  a passion  so  egotistic  even  in  its 
review.  How  the  summer  months  went  by 
rapidly.  Almost  directly  after  our  engage- 
ment Xavier  had  bought  a pleasant  house,  in 
a quiet,  up-town  street,  furnished  it  with  every 
comfort  even  to  luxury,  and  given  it  to  my 
mother ; thither  we  all  removed,  and  establish- 
ing Dr.  Bcllanger  os  our  permanent  guest, 
Mr.  Henry  himself  assumed  the  care  of  the 
family,  asserting,  by  way  of  excuse  for  an  ar- 
rangement that  his  delicacy  suggested,  that  he 
could  only  dine  so  far  away  from  his  business, 
he  must  lodge  and  breakfast  at  his  usual  place. 

“I  see  the  Rutledge  pride  sparkle  in  your 
eye,  Marion ; you,  of  all  women,  would  never 
owe  such  obligation,  even  to  the  man  you  loved. 
But  I am  not  so ; I knew  Xavier  liked  to  take 
care  of  mo  as  well  as  I liked  to  have  him ; was 
I not  his  own  ? I can  not,  and  never  could, 
understand  any  reluctance  in  accepting  any 


thing  from  a person  who  loves  you,  and  whom 
you  love,  unless  indeed  it  impoverishes  them  to 
give.  I could  not  accept  even  a flower,  gladly, 
from  a person  who  had  injured  or  hurt  me,  or 
whom  I did  not  respect,  though  I might  love 
them  most  deeply ; but  from  him  I would  have 
taken  the  world  with  no  other  expression  of 
thanks  than  a smile  or  a kiss. 

“ What  happy  hours  we  spent  in  that  house ! 
long  evenings  on  the  vine-sheltered  piazza,  or 
in  the  little  library,  lit  with  the  flickers  of  a 
woodfire,  talking  of  every  thing  in  heaven  above 
or  the  earth  beneath,  with  interspaces  of  ex- 
quisite silence,  when  it  was  enough  to  be  con- 
scious of  ourselves.  I have  a strange  memoiy ; 
every  word  that  is  said  to  me  by  those  I love, 
whether  they  give  me  keen  pleasure  or  sting  me 
with  pain  and  distrust,  I remember  always,  I 
can  not  forget ; and  so  I recalled  afterward  how 
rarely  Xavier  and  I spoke  of  my  brother,  and 
especially  how  one  evening  we  were  sitting  on 
the  piazza,  listening  to  the  ripple  of  Gottschalk’s 
aeriel  fingers  upon  his  quick-dropping  accentu- 
ated sparks  of  keys,  as  they  sounded  from  the 
window  of  a musical  neighbor  wbose  house  he 
frequented.  The  music  had  died  away  in  a low 
rustle  of  rapid  notes,  like  a shower  passing  away 
over  an  oak  forest,  and  we  sat  quiet,  as  if  the 
fitful  spirit,  undisturbed,  might  return  again. 
I sighed  softly,  and  Xavier  felt  the  long  breath 
I drew  against  his  arm,  for  he  asked,  4 Why  V 
So  I told  him  I was  thinking  how  glad  Francis 
would  have  been  for  me.  He  did  not  answer 
directly ; a sort  of  magnetism  made  mo  know' 
that  he  restrained  a shudder.  I thought  it  w as 
the  sudden  dream  of  death  crossing  our  perfect 
life  of  joy,  and  I was  troubled  that  I had  spoken, 
but  he  said  before  I could — 

44  ‘We  do  not  know,  Alix.  All  things  are 
sequences.  I might  not  have  known  you.’ 

44  And  again  the  mystical  sphere  of  the  aura 
warned  me  that  he  shook  inwardly,  and  I lifted 
his  hand  to  my  face.  It  was  deadly  cold ; but 
the  caress  soothed  him,  and  lie  left  me  that  night 
with  a smile  deep  and  sweet  as  ever.  In  the 
autumn  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  be  mar- 
ried in  June,  and  Mr.  Henry  bought  a house 
in  Eighth  Avenue — the  house  you  know  so  well, 
Marion — and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  arrang- 
ing it  for  our  home.  I would  have  liked  wrell 
to  stay  where  I was,  but  he  did  not  please, 
and  it  was  good  that  ho  should  have  some  oc- 
cupation, for  he  had  invested  all  his  money, 
and  having  no  business,  his  active  nature  pined, 
and  I noticed  painfully  that  he  began  to  have 
attacks  of  deprcssi6n  and  silence,  when  he  sat 
for  hours  with  listless  hands  at  my  side,  un- 
moving and  idle,  only  sometimes  fixing  his  eyes 
on  me  with  a look  of  such  melancholy  passion 
as  struck  me  to  the  soul,  and  cost  me  many  ef- 
forts to  return  with  a serene  or  gay  expression. 
But  this  remodeling  and  furnishing  our  house 
amused  him,  and  the  perpetual  contest  between 
his  ‘furious  taste’  and  lavish  ideas  and  my 
quieter,  more  economic  fancies,  afforded  just 
that  piquant  zest  to  our  daily  excursions  among 
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upholsterers,  dry-goods  shops,  fresco  painters,  I 
and  all  house-craftsmen  that  made  him  enjoy 
them  more  healthily,  if  not  more  profoundly, 
than  the  days  passed  wholly  with  me  in  the 
diviner  airs  of  intense  emotion  and  hope.  I see 
now,  as  then  I could  not  see,  what  self-absorbed 
and  solitary  creatures  we  might  have  become, 
living  as  if  Paradise  were  again  found,  and  we 
two  the  sole  and  irresponsible  inhabitants  of 
earth.  But,  O God ! it  pleased  Thee  to  set  a 
flaming  swofd  at  either  gate,  and  we  might  not 
even  be  together  in  the  desert,  lest  so  our  Eden 
should  never  have  its  end ! 

“ By  May  the  house  was  finished  and  ready 
for  its  occupants.  Our  tastes  had  curbed  each 
other,  and  the  result  was,  to  our  own  fancy, 
perfect.  The  day  it  was  all  done,  even  to  the 
lighting  of  a fire  in  every  grate  and  furnace,  to 
test  their  accurate  arrangement,  Xavier  came 
to  me  with  a strange  expression  of  gravity  and 
curious  expectance,  and  said  he  had  brought 
me  a gift.  Hitherto  he  had  only  given  me 
flowers  in  all  our  acquaintance.  Flowers  were, 
and  are,  my  loves,  and  he  knew  it.  Even  the 
troth-ring  he  brought  me  was  a quaintly  enam- 
eled pansy,  with  a diamond  drop  of  dew  in  its 
heart.  But  now  he  had  brought  me  a big  brass 
key  and  a roll  of  paper.  I put  my  face  in  my 
hands  and  laughed. 

“ ‘ Open  them,  Alix !’  said  he,  in  a grave  but 
somewhat  jarred  voice,  and  unfolding  the  papers 
I saw  that  they  were  a deed  of  gift  of  the  new 
house,  its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  and  a 
set  of  certificates  of  a hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  stocks,  all  made  out  to  Alix  Thuriot.  I have 
told  you,  Marion,  what  I think  of  giving  and 
receiving,  still  this  amused  me,  for  it  seemed 
useless. 

“ ‘I  don’t  want  it,  Xavier!’  said  I,  looking 
up  at  him ; he  laughed  at  me  for  a moment,  I 
hardly  know  why,  now,  but  it  seemed  to  amuse 
him,  and  then  he  said, 

“ ‘No,  I suppose  not,  but  it  is  best,  Alix ; if 
any  thing  should  happen  to  me,  you  will  at  least 
be  safe  from  one  suffering.’ 

“My  voice  I know  quivered,  as  I answered, 

‘ I should  care  — ’ He  stilled  the  speech  there, 
and  I did  not  refuse  to  be  quieted  with  caresses, 
for  my  heart  was  at  flood-tide,  and  would  have 
spent  its  pain  in  an  agony  of  tears  had  but  one 
drop  led  the  way. 

“Now  the  day  of  our  marriage  drew  on  like 
a dream.  Xavier  did  not  even  propose  that  the 
ceremony  should  take  place  in  our  new  house, 
afterward  I knew  why ; but  it  was  arranged  that 
we  should  go  from  my  mother’s  house  to  church, 
and  thence  to  our  own  home,  and  there  receive 
our  very  few  friends  at  noon. 

“ Shall  I ever  forget  that  day,  that  rose  like 
perfect  sapphire  from  the  sea,  and  swung  from 
garden  and  conservatory  every  odor  of  summer 
through  the  dawn?  I went  to  my  own  room 
after  breakfast  to  dress,  and  found  that  in  my 
brief  absence  it  had  been  visited  by  a hand  that 
asserted  itself  in  its  own  way ; masses  of  pearl- 
white  roses  adorned  my  toilet-table  and  mirror, 


diffusing  their  faint,  refined  perfume  like  a mist 
over  the  room ; and  on  the  vail  I was  to  wear 
lay  a garland  of  orange-buds  and  flowers,  de- 
spoiled of  every  glossy  leaf,  but  delicate  and 
graceful  as  are  the  flowers  of  frost  upon  a win- 
dow, and  breathing  the  glow  and  delirium  of 
the  tropic  summer  from  every  milk-white  petal 
and  golden  anther  w ithin.  I dreamed  too  long 
over  these  heaped  blossoms,  full  of  thought, 
trembling  with  a strange  mingling  of  emotions, 
nor  was  I ready  just  at  the  hour,  for  I took  due 
pains  with  my  dress,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
lingering  rapturous  look  with  which  Xavier  re- 
ceived me,  as  I came  to  him  when  the  carriages 
were  ready  for  us. 

“ What  followed  I do  not  care  to  descant  upon, 
there  is  something  too  awful  and  solemn  in  such 
an  hour  when  the  blessing  of  Heaven  stoops  to 
consecrate  and  exalt  the  tumultuous  passion  of 
earth,  for  words  that  are  only  earthly  to  portray. 
I know  not  why  no  bride  has  ever  died  at  the 
altar,  appalled  by  the  transcendent  import  of 
the  hour ; but  it  may  be  that,  as  with  me,  .even 
consciousness  reels,  and  the  soul  is  dazzled  in  to 
merciful  blindness. 

“ I knew  that  Xavier  was  there,  I knew  that 
I was  taken  in  silence  utter  and  expressive  to 
my  new'  home,  that  his  arms  lifted  me  over  its 
threshold,  that  my  first  welcome  there  was  his 
clasp  and  kiss,  and  the  whispered  words,  ‘My 
wife.’  Then  I knew  that  those  useful  safety- 
valves,  the  ceremonies  that  in  this  world  accom- 
pany every  crisis,  and  vindicate  the  trivial  ele- 
ment which  alleviates  and  preserves  life  in  the 
hour  of  intensest  emotion  were  at  hand ; that  I 
must  submit  to  the  usages  of  society  w'hen  I felt 
most  absent  from  and  careless  of  them ; so  I 
was  re-arranged  and  put  in  position  at  the  head 
of  my  parlor  to  receive  our  guests ; Xavier  sur- 
veying me  with  a look  of  pride  that  sheathed  a 
deeper  pang  of  pain,  only  that  I knew  it  not. 

“ They  came  one  after  another,  very  few,  and 
a strange  mixture,  but  I was  too  happy  not  to 
be  glad  and  genial  in  receiving  them,  and  while 
I was  talking  gavly  with  an  old  French  gentle- 
man, a friend  of  Dr.  Bellanger,  the  w aiter  came 
to  me  and  said  that  Mr.  Henry  requested  me  to 
step  into  the  library  a moment.  I excused  my- 
self, and  went ; there  was  Xavier  divested  of 
his  ceremonial  dress,  attired  for  the  street,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  a tense  expression  in  his 
face,  as  if  he  were  self-controlled  by  some  great 
will  for  the  instant. 

“ ‘Alix,’  said  he,  ‘ I have  heard  that  there  is 
a person  I know,  staying  at  the  Astor,  House, 
who  is  to  sail  for  California  this  afternoon  at 
five  in  the  steamer;  I must  see  him  on  busi- 
ness before  he  goes;  will  you  forgive  me  if  I 
leave  you  for  an  hour  to  entertain  our  friends 
alone,  my  wife  ?' 

“I  could  have  done  any  thing  for  the  tone 
of  that  last  phrase,  and  I gave  him  a gay  assent. 

“‘How  lovely  you  are!*  said' he,  drawing 
nearer ; and  clasping  me  with  a strict  embrace, 
and  a long,  long,  almost  fierce  caress,  he  said 
good-by.  I do  not  know  why  I lingered,  but  as 
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be  left  the  door  he  turned,  returned,  for  I was 
still  there,  and  he  reiterated  the  caress.  With 
a strange  instinct  my  girlish  shyness  left  me,  I 
was  his  wife,  some  inexpressible  presentiment 
impelled  me,  I threw  myself  upon  his  neck,  and 
clupg  to  him  as  if  life  depended  on  my  hold 
there,  and  for  the  first  time  I kissed  his  lips  with 
my  own,  untrembling  and  fearless ; then  he  left 
me. 

“I  went  again  to  the  parlor,  made  Mr. 
Henry’s  apologies,  entertained  my  guests  as  best 
I might,  first  with  conversation,  then  with  re- 
freshments, and  in  due  time  they  left,  but  my 
husband  had  not  come.  Mother  would  have 
had  me  take  off  my  bridal  dress,  and  be  quietly 
attired  for  dinner,  but  1 would  not;  lie  had  called 
me  lovely  in  it,  and  should  I so  soon  lay  aside 
the  impression  ? I drew  a deep  low  arm-chair 
to  the  long  window  of  the  parlor,  turned  the 
blind  a little,  and  sat  there  to  watch  for  him ; 
the  cool  sea-wind  blew,  and  brought  to  me  the 
expressive  scent  of  white  locust-blooms  from  a 
tree/in  the  little  turfed  inclosure  on  either  side 
of  the  door ; I hate  the  scent  of  locusts  to  this 
day.  Two  hours,  three,  had  passed,  and  he  had 
said  ‘ an  hour,’  but  yet  he  did  not  come ; every 
passer-by  I thought  was  Xavier,  and  yet  none 
of  them  were.  Six  struck  from  a near  steeple, 
and  one  upon  another  distant  clocks  repeated 
the  stroke.  Mother  called  me  to  dinner,  but  I 
could  not  go ; still  the  sea-wind  blew,  and  the 
locust-flowers  perfumed  it.  * Seven  V and  again 
seven,  in  blank  repetition  on  those  bells.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Dr.  Bcllanger. 

“ ‘Will  you  go  to  the  Astor  House,  and  to 
his  room,  and  ask  ?*  said  I. 

“‘Yes,  Alix,  if  you  will  promise  me  one 
thing ; promise  to  sit  here  till  I return,  to  stay 
quiet?* 

‘“I  will,*  said  I ; indeed  nothing  could  have 
tempted  me  to  move,  to  be  away  if  Xavier  should 
come.  So  he  went,  and  the  day  passed  into 
twilight,  presently  it  became  dark,  dew  fell,  and 
a heavier  sweetness  flowed  from  the  flowers  with- 
out, and  the  garland  that  confined  my  vail  with- 
ered with  sickly  odors,  dropping  here  and  there 
a faded  petal,  in  awful  portent,  that  my  soul 
owned  with  a shudder.  There  was  a gaslight 
directly  opposite  our  door,  so  that  I could  see 
distinctly  as  in  the  day  whoever  passed  under 
it,  and  I sat  stone-like,  watching,  knowing  that 
my  mother  went  to  and  fro  with  perfumes  and 
cordials,  imploring  me  to  take  something  lest  I 
should  faint,  but  I put  them  all  away ; I knew 
I should  not  faint ; if  I did,  how  could  I see  Xa- 
vier come  ? then  more  clocks  struck,  eight  I nine ! 
ten ! they  seemed  to  be  in  my  brain,  to  send 
their  brazen  thrill  through  every  vibrating  nerve, 
and  make  sense  and  soul  reel  with  an  ominous 
clang,  as  if  they  were  funeral  bells,  knelling 
the  death  of  all  time ; the  appalling,  whirling 
dismay  of  eternity,  and  its  inextricable  cycles. 

“ ‘ Eleven  1*  I heard  such  steps  as  once  be- 
fore I heard,  Dr.  Bcllanger  came.  I saw  him 
pause  under  the  lamp,  irresolute,  but  he  came 
in  and  looked  at  me.  I could  not  ask,  I gasped. 


“ ‘He  is  not  there,  Alix!’  said  my  faithful 
friend,  ‘ he  has  not  been  at  the  Astor  House, 
nor  has  any  person  gone  from  there  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia steamer,  and,  Alix,  there  is  no  trace  of 
him  at  his  room ; three  days  ago  the  lodging- 
house  keeper  tells  me  his  trunks  were  removed. 
Were  they  brought  here?’ 

“ Mother  said  they  were  not;  nothing  of  Xa- 
vier’s dress  except  his  elaborate  toilet  for  the 
day  was  there. 

“‘Now,’  said  I,  ‘Dr.  Bellanger,  go  to  the 
police ; give  them  any  thing.’ 

“ So  he  went,  and  I resumed  my  watch.  My 
mother  slept  on  the  sofa ; and  the  night  crept 
on  like  a long  year,  the  city  sounds  died  into 
sleep,  even  the  roar  of  wheels  ceased.  One  sol- 
emn half  hour’s  hush  fell  like  a prayer  over  all, 
even  the  footsteps  passed  no  more — and  then  all 
began  again.  The  ragged  wretch  who  gathers 
food  from  the  street,  such  as  dogs  and  vermin 
spare ; the  earliest  laborer  plodding  for  bread 
even  before  dawn — these  passed  one  by  one,  and 
then  came  the  rising  turmoil  of  life  in  full  roar. 
Silence  was  over,  and  Dr.  Bellanger  came  again. 
How  pale  he  was!  for  there  was  no  trace  of 
Xavier.  Did  I dream?  Should  I,  with  one 
desperate  struggle  against  this  horrid  semblance, 
awake,  and  find  xpysclf  again  in  our  little  lodg- 
ings, or  in  my  mother’s  house,  or  perhaps  even 
iu  Xavier’s  arms?  Alas,  it  was  too  real!  Dr. 
Bcllanger  told  me  to  take  some  wine  he  brought, 
and  I obeyed  like  a child ; then  he  said  1 must 
go  up  stairs,  be  warmly  dressed,  and  lie  down, 
for  I was  death-cold ; but  that  I could  not  do 
without  one  more  look.  I threw  open  the  shut- 
ters, and  stepping  out  on  the  iron  balcony,  took 
a long  survey  of  the  street — the  locust-scents 
smote  me  like  a fever,  and  sickened  my  sense 
with  their  bitter  sweetness  till  I felt  as  if  a 
nightmare  choked  mo  with  kisses — and  Xavier 
was  nowhere  there ! 

“Afterward,  long  afterward,  I heard  there 
was  a house  in  the  avenue  haunted  by  a mur- 
dered bride,  who  appeared  in  the  gray  dawn  in 
her  wedding  garments,  herself  as  white  as  they, 
wringing  her  hands  at  the  window ! 

“Then  I went  up  stairs.  I had  not  been 
into  my  room  before  that  day,  but  he  had ; for 
about  the  oval  mirror  of  my  dressing-table  a 
white  passion-flower,  springing  from  a porcelain 
vase,  wreathed  its  mystic,  spiritual  blooms,  calm 
and  sacred  as  the  flowers  of  Heaven  are ; and 
upon  the  table  itself  lay  a massive  gold  rosary 
and  crucifix,  that  since  I have  ever  worn,  but 
on  the  bock  of  the  cross  were  graven  only  two 
names — ‘ Alix  Thuriot.’ 

“Marion,  I had  never  prayed  before  that 
hour  except  with  my  lips ; but  now,  disarrayed 
of  the  bridal  mockeries  I wore,  and  folded  up 
in  warmth  and  silence,  I prayed  myself  asleep. 
Oh,  could  I only  never  have  awaked ! I need 
not  tell  you  what  such  a waking  is,  and  yet  a 
loss  like  mine  is  perhaps  in  one  thing  harder 
than  widowhood,  for  I could  never  quiet  my 
sorrow  with  resignation,  it  was  so  fed  on  faint 
and  pitiless  hopes  from  day  to  day ; and  there 
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was  in  it  another  and  exquisitely  painful  ele- 
ment— the  ever-present,  never-answered  won- 
der why  Xavier  had  left  me  so ; for  a thousand 
little  things,  one  after  another,  came  to  light, 
proving  that  he  had  intended  and  planned  this 
flight  long,  long  before. 

“ Two  years,  lingering  as  years  must  be  whose 
moments  are  noted  one  by  one  with  anxious 
expectance,  passed  in  this  way,  with  no  intel- 
ligence of  ray  husband.  Dr.  Bellanger  and  my 
mother  staid  with  me,  and  I was  not  alone ; 
but  ah ! how  lonely ! I hid  my  bridal  dress, 
the  crushed  vail,  and  withered  garland  in  a 
chest,  even  09  that  happier  bride  hid  herself, 
and  was  found  — a skeleton  ! Ghastly  and 
mournful  as  that  symbol  did  they  seem  to  me 
in  the  annual  hour  I permitted  myself  to  look 
back  upon  their  first  and  fresh  estate,  and  mine! 

“About  the  middle  of  the  third  year,  Dr. 
Bellanger  came  to  me  one  morning  with  a 
strange  look  of  trouble  in  his  kindly  face. 
‘Alix,’  said  he,  ‘I  have  something  to  tell  thee, 
my  child.1  In  any  emotion  he  remembered 
his  French  ‘tutoyer,*  and  I knew  from  that  he 
had  been  agitated;  there  was  but  one  key  to 
my  thoughts. 

“ ‘Yon  have  heard  of  Xavier!*  I exclaimed, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

“ ‘Nothing  from  him,  but  of  him  I have 
heard,*  answered  he. 

“ ‘Is  he  alive ?*  I said  in  a sort  of  hiss;  it 
was  so  hard  to  speak  it. 

“ ‘I  do  not  know  that;  but  what  I have  to 
tell  thee  is  of  time  before,  not  since  he  left  us,* 
said  the  doctor,  ‘and  it  is  hard  for  thee.’ 

“ So  with  a kindly  meant  caution  and  delay 
which  I will  not  repeat,  he  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  that  morning  met  in  the  street  the 
keeper  of  the  lodging-house  where  Xavier  roomed, 
who,  remembering  Dr.  Bcllanger’s  inquiries,  and 
interested  in  the  story,  was  coming  to  bring  him 
a gold  pencil  that  had  been  found  in  the  room 
which  was  Xavier’s  in  the  course  of  some  re- 
cent repairs.  He  said  Mr.  Henry  had  missed 
the  pencil,  and  requested  him  to  inquire  for  it 
of  the  servants ; but  it  had  never  been  found, 
till  now  it  came  to  light  where  it  had  slipped 
down  in  a crack  of  the  wood- work  together  with 
several  other  things  lost  there  from  time  to 
time  by  different  occupants  apparently,  but  all 
useless  waifs,  except  that  above  this  pencil  lay 
the  cover  of  a letter.  Dr.  Bellanger  handed 
mo  the  pencil  and  the  envelope  when  he  had 
finished  his  story ; the  one  was  marked  H.  X. 
Thorne,  the  other  directed  first  to  the  same 
name,  except  that  the  first  initial  was  expanded 
into  Harry,  and  then  redirected  to  X.  Henry. 
I stared  at  both  a moment  before  I reraem- 
l>cred ; then  the  miner’s  letter  came  back  to  me 
fresh  and  distinct.  ‘Harry  Thorne.’  I had 
married— oh!  worse,  worse!  I had  loved — my 
brother’s  murderer! — deepest  horror  of  all,  I 
loved  him  still!  Nowall  became  clear;  the 
mystical  investment  of  my  life  dropped  away, 
and  I knew  at  once  why  Xavier  had  done  what 
he  did.  He  knew  Frauds  well ; he  had  nursed 


him  through  that  sun-stroke  which  had  so  crazed 
him,  and  without  doubt  Francis  had  talked  to 
him  of  us,  of  his  own  motives  in  gold-seeking, 
of  our  poverty  and  dependence  on  him ; and  in 
an  agony  of  regret  and  remorse  he  had  resolved 
to  make  at  least  this  small  atonement,  to  sup- 
ply to  us  pecuniarily  the  loss  he  had  caused. 

I did  not  think  he  meant  to  love  me  as  he  did ; 
but  I thought,  too,  he  accepted  that  as  another 
pang  of  penance  for  the  past.  Nor  did  I be- 
lieve even  then  that  he  had  ever  meant  to  injure 
Francis;  I knew  him  too  well.  IIow  the  alfair 
had  been  brought  on  and  so  terminated,  I could 
not  know ; but  I am  sure,  perfectly  sure,  there 
was  some  evil  or  wrong  that  left  Xavier  blame- 
less. Neither  did  it  seem  to  me,  as  it  might 
to  many,  that  I should  refuse  to  accept  his  aid, 
his  atonement  that  he  had  so  fully,  so  zealously 
wrought  out.  Could  I let  all  this  pain,  and  la- 
bor, and  self-denial  be  poured  upon  the  ground, 
and  wring  afresh  the  heart  which,  for  all  I 
knew,  might  be  watching  me  afar  off  with  pas- 
sionate regret  and  unspeakable  longing  ? Be- 
sides, I loved  him ! 

“Another  year  went  by.  I had  thought  it 
best  to  keep  this  discovery  a secret  from  my 
mother ; and  I had  learned,  at  length,  to  find 
peace  in  the  duties  and  offices  of  religion — in 
the  charities  to  which  a widowed  and  solitary 
woman  could  well  devote  her  life  and  superflu- 
ous fortune — and  a deeper  peace  in  the  prayers 
I offered  daily  and  hourly  for  the  husband  I 
had  lost,  and  the  souls  of  my  dead.  It  was  now 
nearly. four  years  after  our  marriage,  when,  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  Dr.  Bellanger  received  a 
note  from  the  physician  of  the  hospital,  asking 
him  to  come  down  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  see 
a man,  brought  in  the  night  before,  who  could 
scarcely  live  out  another  night,  and  insisted  on 
seeing  Dr.  Bellanger.  As  soon  as  our  meal 
was  over  he  went,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned 
with  a carriage,  seeming  much  agitated,  and 
told  me  I must  dress  and  go  with  him,  for  the 
man,  whose  name  was  Essinger,  had  something 
to  tell  us  both  of  Francis.  I was  ready  almost 
instantly,  and  we  drove  to  the  hospital  in  si- 
lence ; but  such  a sight  as  that  man  was  I nev- 
er saw  before — I trust  never  to  see  again.  Liv- 
id, death-smitten,  bloody  from  the  gnawed  un- 
der-lip,  bitten  in  mortal  pangs;  his  hair  all 
wild  and  tangled,  his  eyes  full  of  fire  and  evil, 
I was  almost  afraid  to  come  near  him  ; and  not 
even  the  face  of  a woman  could  restrain  the 
oaths  which  he  mingled  with  his  story.  But  it 
wa$  a story  such  as  no  oaths  could  obscure  for 
me — the  triumph  of  truth  and  reality  oyer  ap- 
palling circumstances  and  the  judgment  of  men 
—even  the  self-conviction  of  one  man,  and  that 
man  Harry  Thorne ! 

“ I will  not  detail  to  you  Essinger’s  story  in 
his  words,  for  my  own  has  attained  a weary 
length.  It  was,  in  effect,  a confession.  It 
seems  that  npon  the  voyage  out  Francis  had 
given  him  mortal  offense,  and  he  had  sworn  re- 
venge, but  seeming  to  be  friendly,  had  followed 
him  to  the  diggings,  and  there  won  from  him 
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at  the  gambling  table  almost  all  the  proceeds  of 
his  labor,  and  then,  finding  he  could  not  him- 
self take  his  life  without  danger  of  retaliation 
Lynch  law,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  my  poor 
brother’s  paroxysms  of  derangement  to  enrage 
him  against  Harry  Thorne,  his  best  friend  and 
faithful  nurse,  and  made  him  challenge  Harry, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a fearful  oath  that  he 
would  shoot  him  in  cold  blood  if  he  refused  to 
fight — or  so  Essinger  represented  it  when  he 
carried  the  message. 

“There  was  but  one  escape  for  Mr.  Thorne 
— it  was  in  charging  Essinger,  who  offered  him- 
self as  second,  to  load  his  pistol  only  w'ith  a 
light  charge  of  powder,  that  he  might  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  combat  with  no  evil 
resalts  to  Francis,  whatever  might  be  his  own 
fate. 

“This  Essinger  promised;  but  seizing  the 
opportunity  that  might  never  recur,  he  broke 
his  oath,  loaded  the  pistol  with  ball,  and  when 
Thorne,  discharging  it,  shot  my  brother  through 
the  heart,  in  an  agony  of  despair  and  horror  he 
hurled  the  pistol  at  Essinger,  left  the  gulch 
that  hour,  and  far  away  beyond  the  mountains 
achieved  an  immense  fortune,  and  never  set 
himself  within  the  reach  of  Essinger’s  eyes 
again. 

“What  tortures  of  remorse  he  underwent  in 
those  two  years  no  man  may  know ; surely  God 
must  have  accepted  them  for  expiation  of  his 
unintentional  sin.  Essinger’s  story  was  taken 
down  by  a lawyer  whom  I sent  for,  sworn  to, 
and  signed  a9  a deposition ; for  I would  have 
no  form  omitted  that  might  possibly  be  a mat- 
ter of  use  or  comfort  to  Xavier,  should  he  ever 
return.  For  my  mother’s  certainty,  I made 
Essinger  describe  him,  which  he  did  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  adding  that  if  he  lived  he 
must  have  a scar  across  the  left  cheek,  where 
my  brother’s  ball  had  scared  him,  just  escaping 
a mortal  effect.  I knew  that  scar  well,  and 
remembered  better  how  Xavier  had  always 
eluded  any  explanation  of  its  cause,  often  os  I 
had  asked  him. 

“ It  was  evident  enough  to  every  by-stander 
that  day  in  the  hospital  that  the  wretched  pa- 
tient was  dying,  and  I could  not  leave  him  un- 
warned and  unconsoled  to  leap  from  his  wretch- 
edness and  sin  into  the  awe  and  horror  of  an- 
other world.  I felt  that  it  was  but  a fit  expo- 
sition of  my  entire  forgiveness  that  I should 
offer  him  the  consolations  of  my  religion.  Alas ! 
I could  not  but  feel  that  my  forgiveness  was  not 
purely  Christian — that  it  was  impelled  in  part 
by  the  tender,  if  unspoken,  consciousness  that 
but  for  him  I should  never  have  seen  Xavier, 
and  in  that  hour  I could  most  profoundly  feel 
“ »*Ti«  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL* 

“ For  honrs  I prayed  beside  his  bed,  or  read  to 
him  from  books  of  devotion,  till  before  he  died 
he  seemed,  at  least,  quieted  and  soothed ; and 
it  was  upon  the  crucifix — my  husband’s  parting 
gift — that  ho  breathed  out  his  life  with  one  long 
shudder,  just  as  the  twilight  gathered  mysteri- 


ous and  ghostly  in  the  long  halls  and  corridors 
of  the  hospital. 

“ I left  Dr.  Bellanger  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  his  burial,  and  went  home 
alone,  but  in  strange  peace — for  now  doubt  and 
fear  were  gone,  the  inexpressible  terror  of  un- 
certainty forever  fled.  I had  a right  to  love 
my  husband  as  fully,  as  proudly,  as  openly  os  I 
would.  Mother,  who  had  pined  and  lamented 
much  over  my  anomalous  position,  was  most 
pleased  that  it  should  be  properly  asserted.  I, 
too,  was  not  sorry  that  I could  wear  my  hus- 
band’s name.  I had  it  blazoned  upon  the  door, 
that  he  might,  if  at  any  time  he  should  pass  it, 
led  by  a longing  that  I measured  by  my  own, 
discover  a welcome  and  a reinstation  waiting 
for  him  upon  the  very  threshold.  I had  it  add- 
ed to  the  two  names  upon  my  crucifix,  that  I 
might  pray  with  my  lips  upon  the  word.  But, 
Marion,  from  that  hour  to  this — for  seven  long 
gray  years  since  he  loved  and  left  me — I have 
had  no  token  of  Xavier.  Whether  in  some 
mad  excitement  of  battle  he  has  striven  to  for- 
get— to  die — or  in  some  far-off  country  labors 
unremittingly  for  the  same  end,  finding,  as  I 
well  know,  both  efforts  vain ; or  whether  he  is 
no  more  of  earth,  but  watches  me  forever  from 
his  celestial  heights  with  the  patient  passion  of 
a spirit,  I know  not — perhaps  shall  never  know 
— in  time.  But  still  I am  waiting  for  him — 
still  I am  his  wife ; and  I have  it  for  my  earth- 
ly strength  and  consolation,  that  even  in  the 
agony  of  prayer  I can  read  upon  the  crucifix 
before  me  the  name  which  here  I write  for  yon 
— my  married  name — my  husband's ! 

“Alix  Thuriot  Thorke.” 


MY  FORENOON  WITH  THE  BABY. 

SOME  fiend  breathed  ill-timed  and  ill-fated 
benevolence  into  my  heart.  Satan  is  like 
scrofula,  he  always  seizes  a man  by  the  weakest 
part  of  his  constitution. 

“ I’ll  tell  you,  Aunt  Fanny,’7  I said,  under  # 
the  impulse,  with  the  joyous  smile  of  one  who 
brings  relief  at  a crisis,  “go  you  to  church 
with  uncle  and  the  boys.  You  must  not  lose 
this  fine  day.  1'U  take  care  of  the  baby” 

Aunt  Fanny  looked  at  me  with  some  little 
doubt. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  I said,  with  calm  and  confident 
dignity,  “of  course  I can.  Just  as  if  a man 
of  my  size  couldn’t  take  care  of  a baby  for  three 
hours  I Besides,  I know  exactly  what  to  do. 

I've  seen  you  do  it  more  than  a hundred 
times.  And  children  always  like  me.” 

If  my  Aunt  Fanny  had  had  but  this  one  only 
darling,  she  would  have  seen  me  in — Hacken- 
sack before  she  would  have  done  it.  But  Sam- 
my was  her  ninth  (all  the  rest  being,  by  various 
accidents,  absent,  or  to  be  absent,  that  morn- 
ing) ; and  I have  noticed  that  where  there  are 
so  many,  people  don’t  think  quite  so  much  of 
them  per  head.  What  I mean  is  by  no  means 
that  maternal  love  is  like  a dish  of  beans,  to  be 
divided  about  in  smaller  messes  as  there  are 
more  to  partake  of  it,  but  only  this — that  the 
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experienced  mother  finds  oat  that  her  little 
ones  are  really  safer  than  she  used  to  think  they 
were,  and  can  be  trusted  sometimes  to  compe- 
tent guardians — like  me. 

“Well,”  said  she,  at  last,  “baby’s  a dood 
yitty  ting  (warn’t  oo,  baby  ?),  and  if  I put  him 
to  sleep  before  I go,  perhaps  he  won’t  wake  up 
until  we  get  back.  I’ll  try  you,  for  once.” 

So  my  small  cousin  was  nicely  arrayed  in 
some  mysterious  but  clean  white  garments,  the 
details  of  whose  arrangement  I did  not  see,  as 
donated  with  (as  they  say  about  gifts  to  infant 
colleges ; ergo,  w*hy  not  to  infants,  though  the 
phrase  be  insufferable  ?)  a bounteous  repast  of — 
from — by — in  short,  the  maternal  fount  (I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Micawber!),  and  soothed  with  gentle 
oscillation  and  oft-repeated  chanting  of  that 
wondrous,  ancient  rhyme  or  magic  song  which 
commences  with  an  allusion  to  our  country’s 
flag,  to  wit, 

“ By-lo  baby  bunting 

and  thus  was  the  young  immortal  prosperously 
dismissed  within  the  peaceful  realms  of  Dream- 
land. Then  my  Aunt  Fanny  adorned  herself 
with  speed,  and  forthwith  the  old,  lean,  over- 
worked farm-horse  shambled  off  down  the  sun- 
shiny summer  road  toward  the  church,  two 
miles  and  more  away.  As  she  stepped  over 
the  threshold  she  looked  back  for  an  instant, 
and  some  shadows  flitted  indistinctly  across  her 
face.  Was  it  a presentiment  1 

Human  prosperity  is  a deceitful  thing.  I 
passed  half  an  hour  in  profound  quiet,  reading 
by  the  open  window,  in  the  sweet  summer  air, 
in  the  leafy  solitude  of  the  remote  farm,  in  a 
stillness  so  complete  that  the  buzzing  of  a fly 
across  the  pane,  or  the  motion  or  fall  of  one 
leaf  from  the  tall  trees  in  the  darkly-shaded 
door-yard,  was  a noticeable  event.  1 had  been 
perusing  a sermon  from  that  stately  work, 
“Theology  Explained  and  Defended,  in  a Se- 
• ries  of  Sermons,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  S.T.D., 
LL.D.”  The  grave,  elaborate  fancifnlness  of 
the  old  President’s  descriptions,  their  formal  and 
sonorous  periodicity  of  phraso,  not  without  the 
recognizable  decent  sermonic  idioms,  bore  an 
efficient  analogy  to  the  solemnity  of  the  day ; 
and  I lingered  long  in  pleasant  imaginings  over 
“ thirdly”  of  the  Remarks,  Sermon  XXII.,  On 
Man. 

“They  were  companions  of  angels,”  saith 
the  great  New  England  Doctor,  speaking  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  “ and  shared  their 
conversation,  their  friendship,  and  their  joys. 
Alike  were  they  free  from  pain,  sickness,  sor- 
row, and  death ; safe  from  fear  and  hatred,  in- 
justice and  cruelty ; and  superior  to  meanness, 
sloth,  intemperance,  and  pollution.  They  were 
also  immortal ; were  destined  to  dwell  in  a per- 
petual Eden  ; were  surrounded  always  by  beau- 
ty, life,  and  fragrance ; and  were  employed 
only  in  knowing,  loving,  and  enjoying.” 

It  was  a pretty  thought,  that.  ' I was  in  a sort 
of  paradise,  with  a little  angel  for  my  compan- 
ion ; and  as  I gazed  upon  the  sleeping  child,  I 


felt  “ no  end”  of  benignity,  universal  friendship, 
and  pure  delight,  in  having  attained  to  the  hon- 
or of  so  lovely  an  office  of  superintendence. 

“Yah!” 

Thus  remarked  my  darling  Sammy,  sudden- 
ly waking  up  and  writhing  about,  and  digging 
in  a helpless,  wavering  manner  at  his  eyes  with 
his  fists.  At  that  very  moment  it  occurred  to 
me  that  really  I had  never  had  one  minute’s 
intercourse  with  him,  and  that  possibly  he 
might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  I had 
laid  down  that  all  children  liked  me — in  fact, 
he  was. 

I mentioned  that  some  fiend  had,  doubtless, 
inspired  me  with  my  benevolence.  As  nearly 
as  I can  calculate,  it  was  now  that  the  said 
fiend  did,  in  my  opinion,  leave  me,  and  enter 
into  that  baby.  As  the  above-mentioned  sug- 
gestion about  Sammy’s  exceptional  disposition 
toward  me  arose  in  my  mind,  an  expression  of 
confusion  appeared  upon  my  face — I remember 
it  accurately.  This  Sammy  perceived  as  I 
arose,  and,  with  what  I fancied  an  unexception- 
able demonstration  of  parental  rapture,  ap- 
proached the  cradle  of  my  chubby  and  innocent 
companion  angel. 

“ Ah,  oo  pooty  yitty  ting ! Did  he  want  to 
turn  and  see  his  tuzen  ? So  he  should  !” 

I appeal  to  every  mother’s  heart ; is  not  that 
a first-class  blandishment?  I can’t  print  the 
affecting  drawl  that  I put  into  it,  the  recitative 
style  and  portamente  di  voce  with  which  I gar- 
nished it  secundum  artem . But  as  far  as  types 
will  show  it,  I contend  that  the  very  mother  of 
Moses,  if  you  like,  couldn’t  have  turned  out  a 
more  superior  article  of  verbal  endearment. 

The  baby  listened  with  some  complacency  to 
my  dulcet  tones ; and  encouraged  by  my  suc- 
cess, I thought  it  proper  to  communicate  to  him 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  rendered  me 
his  guardian  for  the  time.  Thus,  therefore,  to 
him,  I : 

“ Ha,  pooty ! Was  oo  muzzer  nu  gone  oo 
church  ? Es  ee  was ! An  lef  oo  wiz  oo  tuzen 
Freddy  (my  baptismal  name  is  Frederic)  all  ee 
mornin  ? Ha-a-a-a,  ketcher,  ketcher,  ketcher, 
ketcher,  ketcher!  Ha-a-a-p  prmTrriT  1 Jig- 
gle,  jiggle,  jiggle  1” 

Not  being  quite  satisfied  with  the  expression 
of  Master  Sammy’s  minute  features  during  the 
first  half  of  this  address,  I began  somewhat  to 
doubt  my  ability  to  communicate  with  him  in 
language  half  baby  and  half  English,  and 
therefore  I repeated  my  statement  as  above,  in 
pure  baby,  as  near  as  I can  judge,  pointing  at 
him  in  a free  and  jovial  manner  during  the 
words  “Ha,  ketcher,”  etc.  making  a kind  of 
swoop  at  him  with  outspread  fingers  during  the 
remark,  “ Ha,  prrr,”  etc. ; and  smiling  very 
sweetly  indeed  at  the  word  “ jiggle.” 

As  I said,  ki  despite  of  the  profound  theory 
and  masterly  execution  of  this  manoeuvre,  I 
did  not  perform  it  without  a secret  and  embar- 
rassing apprehension.  The  evil  spirit  in  the 
child  — for  no  mere  human  baby  could  have 
failed  to  respond  to  such  affectionate  approaches 
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— perceived  this  hidden  misery  of  mine,  and  | cock-a-doodle-doo  and  all  ee  old  biddy  hens  ? 
took  instant  advantage  thereof ; namely,  by  re-  1 Da,  see  nm ! Urk,  urk,  u-r-r-r-k,  a-chaekle, 
taming,  not  demonstrations  of  reciprocal  affec-  1 chackle,  chackle.  Ducky  go  quack,  quack ! 
tion,  but  what  I may  truly  call  cfetfion-stratioas  | (Shriek  continued ; nurse  tries  other  class  of 
of  anger,  unmingled  except  with  fear  and  aver-  j impressions,  and  jumps  him  vigorously  up  and 
sion.  While  I spoke  and  stuck  out  my  paws  down,  accompanied  with  a noise  similar  to  the 
at  him  (for  I will  admit  that  my  gestures  may  following.)  Ha  ti  deedle  deedle  deedle  dum 
have  been  susceptible  of  that  interpretation),  dum  dum  tiddy  I,  tiddy  I,  widdlety  widdlety 
Master  Sammy  preserved  an  ominous  silence,  widdlety  widdlety  quee  quee  quee  quee,  poor 


a grave  and  attentive  expression,  and  entire 
quiet-only  opening  his  eyes  and  likewise  his 
mouth.  But  no  sooner  had  I ended,  and  made 
as  though  I would  actually  lift  him  from  the 
cradle,  than  he  looked  hastily  about  after  his 
mother.  She  not  being  forthcoming,  a species 
of  fearful  contortion  passed  over  his  visage — 
his  mouth  opened  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in 
my  experience,  occupying  a space  that  left  no 
room  for  the  rest  of  his  face,  which  was,  there- 
fore, shriveled  or  heaped  up  together  in  a lit- 
tle pile  of  wrinkles  in  the  region  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  — no  eyes  whatever  being  visible, 
and  only  two  little  pink  holes  indicating  the 
“ smellatory  organ,*'  as  Mrs.  Baggies  hath  it — 
and  from  this  preternatural  orifice  he  discharged 
such  a shriek  as  really  hit  me  on  the  forehead 
and  knocked  me  straight  up  again  into  a fright- 
ened perpendicular.  It  didn’t  stop  either — it 
continued.  I had  no  idea  there  was  so  much 
noise  in  any  thing.  This  was  evidently  a dia- 
bolic energy.  A child  would  have  had  to 
breathe,  but  this  phenomenon  didn't.  Its  whole 
being  resolved  itself  into  shriek.  The  mere  fat 
human  baby  of  a moment  before  was  transmuted 
into  a sorcerer’s  thing — a kind  of  live  Teraph ; 
a mere  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Awful 
Noisss. 

I think  I stood,  astounded  and  incapable  of 
action,  for  a minute.  And  really,  now  that  I 
am  retrospecting  the  thing,  in  what  a fix  was 
I ! Well-meaning,  but  absurdly  ignorant  young 
bachelor  that  I was,  how  was  I calculated,  ei- 
ther by  nature  or  art,  for  assuaging  the  dire 
alarms  of  an  unweaned  child — much  more  for 
dealing  with  such  an  instance  of  precocious  de- 
moniac possession  as  this  ? Conjuro  te  would 
not  tell  on  a baby,  nor  By-Io  baby  bunting  on 
an  imp. 

All  that,  however,  I had  no  leisure  to  con- 
sider ; and  Quintus  Curtins  did  not  show  more 
nerve  and  hardihood  in  riding  into  that  crack  in 
the  ground  of  the  Roman  Forum  than  I did 
in  stoutly  bending  me  to  the  task  of  quieting 
Sammy.  I may  safely  say,  that  in  the  wild 
and  fearful  struggle  which  followed,  all  the 
resources  of  an  active  mind,  a vigorous  and 
healthy  body  (masculine),  and  an  excellent 
disposition,  were  nobly  devoted  to  the  work, 
and  if  I failed,  it  was  in  an  attempt  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  mere  man. 

I picked  Sammy  up,  in  the  first  place,  and 
earned  him  to  the  window,  jumbling  him  up 
and  down  as  I went,  and  aiming  to  divert  his 
mind  by  action  and  by  speech. 

“Poor  itty  fallal  Was  ee  tired  seepin  in 
his  tadle  ? Did  ee  want  to  tu  and  see  old 
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ittle  fella,  ha  ha  ha  I" 

“ Full  well  1 laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee,” 
hoping  that  a genial  sympathy  might  create  a 
smile  upon  the  “open  countenance”  of  Sammy. 
Yain  hope!  All  my  jumbling  only  served  to 
modify  that  surprising  and  steady  yell  by  intro- 
ducing a kind  of  pulsation  or  measured  empha- 
sis into  it.  My  words  might  os  well  have  been 
uttered  to  a drunken  Sixth  Warder  in  a row  at 
the  polls ; and  my  hollow  merriment,  although 
its  merits  as  an  imitation  did  in  fact  make  the 
baby  stop  a moment,  catch  breath,  and  look  up 
at  me,  did  no  more.  His  face  curled  up  again, 
and  out  came  the  yell. 

I had  observed,  upon  lifting  Sammy  from  the 
cradle,  that  he  seemed  to  stiffen  himself  in  a 
somewhat  writhen  attitude,  as  if  to  resist  my 
purpose.  He  now  began  to  squirm  and  wrig- 
gle in  a rather  alarming  manner,  so  that  I fan- 
cied he  might  be  about  to  indulge  in  the  pleas- 
ing diversion  of  a fit.  All  at  once  I reflected 
that  he  must  be  hungry ; and  that  very  possibly 
both  screeching  and  squirming  might  be  re- 
ferred to  that  cause.  I accordingly  placed  the 
littlo  one,  still  indefatigably  howling  in  a man- 
ner that  would  have  exhausted  a Mohawk  war- 
chief  in  three  minutes,  in  his  cradle,  raked  some 
live  coals  out  from  the  buried  kitchen  fire, 
warmed  some  (cow’s)  milk  in  an  old  tin  cup, 
watered  it  and  sugared  it  according  to  the  reg- 
ulations in  such  case  made  and  provided,  put 
it  in  the  “suck-bottle” — as  I believe  it  is  called 
— took  a small  precautionary  pull  at  the  prepa- 
ration myself,  found  it  a perfect  nectar  for  luke- 
warmness, washiness,  and  sweetness,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invite  Master  Sammy  to  partake,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  festive  bowl. 

Lying  yelling  on  his  back,  with  eyes  close 
shut  and  mouth  wide  open,  he  heeded  not  the 
approach  of  the  seductive  viand.  I half  lifted 
him  np,  but  he  wouldn't  look.  I jerked  some 
drops  into  his  mouth,  as  they  “job”  peppered 
vinegar  or  tomato  catsup  through  a quill  in 
the  cruet-cork  at  eating-houses;  but  he  ap- 
peared not  to  perceive  it.  I cautiously  inserted 
the  bottle  into  his  mouth,  until  the  tip  of  the 
sucking  thing,  whatever  they  call  it,  fairly  poked 
open  his  epiglottis.  He  only  gagged,  writhed, 
and  yelled  on.  Evidently  he  was  not  hungry ; 

I put  away  the  bottle. 

The  business  grew  dreadful ; Sammy  began 
to  turn  purple,  and  I to  feel  blue ; but  still  he 
continued  that  wonderful  and  ear-torturing  cry. 

I looked  about  me  in  forlorn  and  hopeless  per- 
plexity.  There  was  a rattle — one  of  these  coral 
things  with  half  a dozen  minute  pewter  sleigh- 
bells  on  it — and  a penny  whistle ; I shook  the 
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former  and  blew  the  latter,  in  an  industrious 
but  rather  imbecile  way,  near  Sammy's  phiz. 
I might  as  well  have  used  the  same  means  to 
scare  a lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps,  or  a New 
York  city  alderman  nosing  out  a job.  I lifted 
the  infant,  who  stiffened  himself  again  at  my 
touch  almost  into  a stony  arc,  and  shivered  as 
a dying  fish  will  sometimes  do  in  the  captor's 
hand,  and  w ith  a feeble  effort  to  preserve  further 
the  benignity  and  universal  friendship  which 
I had  flourished  so  largely,  and  which  I felt 
momentarily  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  I 
sang  to  the  child  the  inevitable  “By-lo  baby 
bunting,"  and  then  “Now  I lay  me,"  also  the 
affecting  ballad  of  The  Three  Little  Kittens, 
and  as  my  stock  of  strictly  juvenile  literature 
gave  out  at  this  point,  I proceeded  with  “Rise 
ray  soul, " and  one  or  two  other  hymns.  These 
efforts  were  all  in  vain ; I felt  as  sheepish  as  if 
I had  been  caught  trying  to  sing  a tornado  to 
sleep ; and  my  voice  died  away  as  I tried  once 
more  to  raise  the  square-built  strains  of  old 
Amsterdam,  like  those  of  “ the  monk,  her  son, 
and  her  daughter,  the  nun,’*  around  the  coffin 
of  the  wicked  old  woman  of  Berkeley,  “in  a 
quaver  of  consternation.’' 

It  was  at  this  point  that  my  long-tried  pa- 
tience utterly  failed ; and  with  a sudden  revul- 
sion of  wrath,  I felt  myself,  mentally  speaking, 
slung  round  into  a position  of  absolute  opposi- 
tion to  this  terrific  child ; of  positive  anger  and 
spite,  not  entirely  unmingled  with  fear.  I per- 
fectly recollect  that  precisely  as  I was  feeling 
myself  carried  away  by  this  impulse,  Sammy, 
who  lay  in  a stiffish  attitude,  with  his  head  well 
back  over  one  arm,  opened  his  eyes  a moment. 
As  I am  a living  man,  the  pestilent  infant 

WINKED  niS  LEFT  EYE  AT  ME  ! Never  tell  me 
there  wasn't  a devil  in  that  baby  I 

Well ; it  occurred  to  me  in  this  new  frame 
of  mind,  that  possibly  I might  intimidate  the 
child,  or  simply  out-yell  and  overwhelm  it  by 
sheer  superiority  of  vociferation.  So  I held 
him  up  by  both  arms  on  my  knee,  looked  right 
down  his  little,  ugly,  red  throat,  and  gave  him 
“A  wet  sheet  and  a flowing  sea,"  in  a style 
that  would  have  electrified  the  whole  British 
navy.  It  didn't  discourage  him  at  all.  I tried 
the  Pirate's  Glee,  containing  some  fearful  chro- 
matic whining,  which  I made  the  most  of ; but 
to  no  end.  Then  I degenerated,  I am  afraid, 
into  mere  mindless,  ignoble  spitefulness ; and 
opening  my  mouth  again  I spent  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  in  a series  of  the  most  hideous, 
complicated,  and  disgusting  yells  that  probably 
it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, until  my  throat  felt  as  if  I had  had  a peck 
of  teazles  poked  into  my  lungs  and  then  pulled 
out  again.  Great  Csesar's  ghost ! what  a baby ! 
He  never  flinched,  nor  “ bated  a jot  of  heart  or 
hope he  yelled  away  as  peacefully  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened. 

But  as  for  me,  this  finished  me.  I fancied 
that,  under  these  frightful  discouragements,  my 
i utellect  was  beginning  slightly  to  waver.  King 
llcrod  came  into  my  mind.  I thought  of  the 


great  bed  of  live  coals  in  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen  fire-place.  Not  altogether  free  from 
uneasiness  as  to  what  I might  bo  left  to  do,  I 
put  Sammy  into  his  cradle,  and  shut  the  kitch- 
en door.  Then  I walked  up  and  down  the  room 
a while,  casting  looks  full  of  sneers,  fury,  and 
contempt  at  the  unterrified  and  still  shrieking 
child.  Then  I stationed  myself  at  the  foot  of 
the  cradle,  and  delivered  a long  and  savage  in- 
vective at  Sammy,  as  Cicero  used  to  at  his  en- 
emies— when  they  were  out  of  the  way — shak- 
ing my  fist  at  him,  stringing  reproachful  epi- 
thets together  by  the  score,  and  attributing  to 
the  little  wretch  an  early  and  mature  degrada- 
tion of  character  that  would  have  satisfied  the 
toughest  of  the  old  New  England  Predestina- 
rian  Calvinists. 

But  I quickly  grew  ashamed  of  this.  Dig- 
nified indifference,  I remembered,  would  suit 
me  better.  Besides,  I recollected  having  heard 
that  letting  babies  alone  would  stop  their  cry- 
ing when  every  thing  else  failed.  I think  it 
would — when  they  had  yelled  themselves  to 
death.  So  I erected  a sort  of  little  fortifica- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  of  pillows  and 
blankets,  ensconced  Sammy  within  it,  stnek  his 
rattle  in  his  hand,  took  my  “ Dwight's  Theol- 
ogy,” and  sat  down  again  by  the  window  to 
read.  The  first  passage  upon  which  my  eye 
fell  was  within  a page  of  that  which  I had  been 
reading  when  these  horrors  began ; and,  like  it^ 
it  seemed  to  bear  an  indistinct  bat  decided  re- 
lation to  my  case.  It  was  this : 

“To  escape  from  our  present  melancholy, 
stormy,  bloody  world,  to  such  a state,  would  be 
to  quit,  for  a palace  of  splendor  and  delight,  the 
gloom  of  a vault,  hung  round  with  midnight, 
and  peopled  with  corpses ; a bedlam,  where  the 
eye  of  frenzy  flashed,  the  tongue  vibrated  with 
malice,  and  chains  clanked,  in  dreadful  con- 
cert, to  rage  and  blasphemy;  a dungeon,  haunt- 
ed with  crimes,  teeming  with  curses,  filled  with 
fiends  in  the  human  shape,  and  opening  its 
doors  only  to  the  gibbet  and  the  grave.” 

“Aha,  my  boy!'’  I involuntarily  exclaimed 
to  Sammy.  “Fiends  in  human  shape,  eh? 
How’ll  you  like  that  place  ?”  And  I shook  my 
fist  at  him.  He  paid  no  regard  either  to  my 
remark  or  my  fist 

I read  on ; but  perplexed,  wearied,  and  ex- 
cited as  I was,  and  with  that  wild  alarm  ever 
sounding  in  my  ears,  the  forms  upon  the  print- 
ed page  made  no  impression  upon  my  densori- 
um,  and  I turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  in  utter 
ignorance  of  what  I read. 

I had  no  perception  of  the  duration  of  time. 
For  what  I know,  Sammy  squalled  there  a week. 
Once,  with  a grim  smile,  I started  up,  and  emp- 
tied about  half  the  milk  out  of  the  bottle,  that 
I might  permit  it  to  be  supposed  he  had  fed  to 
that  extent.  I had  also  mind  enough  left  to 
shape  a scheme  of  equivocation  wherewith  to 
elude  the  necessity  of  confessing  the  frets  of  the 
morning  to  my  respected  aunt.  Otherwise,  the 
period  which  supervened  is  a miserable  blank 
in  my  recollection— nothing  more,  except  a yelL 
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It  was  at  some  time  in  the  distant  future — as 
regards  my  reading  of  that  ominous  delineation 
of  the  abodes  of  the  wicked — that  the  sudden 
noise  of  stamping  feet,  rattling  wheels,  and  min- 
gled voices  smote  upon  my  ear,  and  awakened 
me  from  a kind  of  awfnl  stupor.  Before  I had 
composed  my  countenance  my  Aunt  Fanny  en- 
tered the  room,  glanced  at  her  vociferous  pro- 
geny, and  bent  a keen  and  suspicious  look  upon 
me.  I fairly  cowered  before  her — an  abject 
thing — as  miserable  as  if  I had  been  taken 
in  the  act  of  stealing  Bheep  from  my  best 
friend.  I know  my  face  was  flushed ; I know 
I had  a hang-dog  look ; and  I felt,  to  use  a 
certain  figurative  expression,  “like  a boiled 
owl/* 

“Well,  Fred,”  said  she,  in  her  sharp,  deci- 
sive, incisive  voice,  “ how  did  you  get  along?" 

“Well,”  I said,  feebly,  “pretty  well,  on  the 
whole.  He  cried  some  latterly.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I think  he  enjoyed  himself.” 

Did  I lie  ? I don’t  care  much  if  I did.  But 
I think  he  did  enjoy  himself. 

As  the  people  came  trooping  in,  Sammy  was 
apparently  diverted  by  the  noise,  and  “ ceased 
fixing.”  That  is,  his  devil  went  out  of  him,  be- 
cause there  was  no  further  chance  to  torment 
me.  He  was  very  soon  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
stated  means  of  support,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate them  fully. 

“ Rather  hungry,”  said  my  Aunt  Fanny,  when 
he  had  been  dining  strenuously  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  looking  queerly  at  me. 

“ Fm  sure,”  I answered,  “ I gave  him  quite 
a lot  of  milk.  It's  half  gone,  at  least.” 


No  He  there . I did  give  him  quite  a lofr— 
quite  a small  lot.  But  I hare  always  labored 
under  the  impression  that  my  Aunt  Fanny  sus- 
pected that  the  proceedings  had  been  a little 
irregular  that  morning.  I let  her  think  so.  I 
didn’t  care  to  press  the  subject  much. 


Fve  speculated  often  upon  the  causes  of  that 
failure  of  mine,  for  it  was  a failure.  I did  ev- 
ery thing  right ; why — But  I invariably  fall 
back  upon  my  theory  of  demoniacal  possession. 
No  other  solution  is  possible. 

Tve  formed  some  few  conclusions  upon  this 
subject. 

I don’t  think  children  like  me  much. 

I think  that  the  Fall  of  Man  consisted  in  the 
becoming  liable  to  be  born,  and  to  struggle  up 
to  maturity  through  the  horrors  of  infancy.  In 
the  paradisiacal  state  we  should  all  haye  merely 
come  into  existence,  at  eighteen  for  women  and 
twenty  for  men,  together  with  a good  common 
school  education. 

I often  ask,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  “ What’s  the 
use  of  a baby?”  He  gave  no  answer;  I do. 
A baby  is  providentially  provided  as  an  “awful 
example”  for  the  warning  of  maids  and  bache- 
lors, as  terrific  consequences  universally  follow 
great  follies.  It  is  the  delirium  tremens  of 
matrimony.  If  you  don’t  want  to  have  it,  let 
the  causes  alone. 

Mother  Ann  Lee  is  your  only  true  prophet 
I intend  to  join  the  Shakers.  I have  already 
secured  a broad-brimmed  hat,  and  a coat  of 
butternut  brown.  I can  naturally  sing  through 
my  nose  and  shake  my  paws  about 
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AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  FEBOGIO. 


THREE  girls,  half-draped,  stood  by  the  sedgy  bank, 
Where,  mocking  with  low  laugh  the  noonday  sun, 
A cool  stream  flowed.  Their  robes  of  whitest  linen, 
Swept  round  their  limbs,  in  large,  uncertain  folds, 
Scarce  knowing  which,  of  all  the  varied  charms, 

From  the  bold  day  to  vail ; but  ’wildered  dung, 
Betraying  all  the  more  what  they  would  hide. 

One  dark-eyed  maid,  in  whose  voluptuous  form 
A passionate  strength  was  glossed  with  gentle  curves, 
Leaned  on  a rock,  and  drooped  her  languid  hand 
Into  the  waves  that  rippled  in  blue  rings, 

As  round  a floating  lily.  Her  deep  eyes, 

Moist  with  the  dews  of  maiden  longings,  gazed 
Down  the  still  stream,  peopling,  mayhap,  its  depths 
With  gorgeous  dreams,  and  visionary  shapes 
Of  sensual  beauty.  Her  half-parted  lips, 

Scarlet  and  wet  as  some  red  Orient  fruit 
To  its  core  deft,  seemed  oping  to  the  sun — 

Rich  fruit  of  Love  that  burst  in  ripest  hour  I 
Tossed  in  the  wind,  her  black  and  chainless  curls 
Waved,  like  a pirate’s  flag,  from  her  proud  head 
Defiance  to  the  world  1 Stooping  she  stood, 
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With  limbs  half-quivering  in  convulsive  grace, 

Head  drooping  forward,  with  an  unborn  kiss 
Fluttering  upon  her  lips,  and  long,  white  arms 
That,  from  sheer  wantonness,  twined  round  each  other! 
The  hot  wind,  gusty  with  its  mad  desire, 

Snatched  at  her  robe;  the  while  she  did  not  strive 
To  gain  it  back,  but  stood,  with  heaving  breast, 

Proud  in  the  knowledge  of  her  beauty.  She 
Seemed  a born  Queen  of  Love.  Her  glowing  form 
Was  but  her  soul  in  flesh;  a reckless  maid, 

Whose  very  life  was  love,  but  whom  much  love 
Could  kill,  or  unrequited  love  might  make 
A murderess! 


A blonde  the  second  was. 

Her  simple  robe  drooped  heavily  around 

The  form  that  shone  beneath.  She  leaned  against 

A rough-hewn  wall,  until  her  flexile  shape 

Seemed  with  its  own  weight  bending.  Sweet  blue  eyes, 

O’erhung  with  carved  white  eaves  of  heavy  lids. 

As  hangs  the  snow-ledge  o’er  calm  Alpine  lakes. 

From  head  to  foot  the  eye  was  led  along 
In  curves  of  beauty  rich  and  rythmical. 

Unfilleted  her  head,  and  down  her  neck 
Streamed  the  rich  river  of  her  golden  hair 
That  on  her  shoulders  broke,  and,  foaming,  fell 
Into  her  bosom’s  valley.  One  pink  hand, 

Like  to  some  brooch  from  pale  cornelian  carved, 

Clasped  her  thin  robe  o’er  her  rebellious  bust, 

That  would  be  free.  The  other  listless  hung, 

Curled  like  a sleeping  blossom,  while  her  feet, 

White  as  the  daisies  that  they  crushed,  were  seen 
Budding  beneath  her  robe,  as  if  too  timid 
To  show  themselves  full-blown  by  day.  A flush 
Faint  as  the  earliest  dawn  was  on  her  cheek. 

Along  the  rugged  wall  she  leaned  against, 

The  rambling  eglantine  came  clambering,  and  pressed 
Its  starry  blooms  close  to  her  face,  and  brushed 
\ The  vermeil  down  with  countless  honeyed  kisses. 

Above  her  head,  between  her  and  the  sun 
A maple  spread  its  golden  canopy; 

And  at  her  feet  a throng  of  purple  flowers, 

That,  night  and  day,  gave  all  their  looks  to  Heaven, 
Now  turned  on  her  their  young  adoring  eyes. 

What  charm  was  in  the  maid]  An  atmosphere 
Of  pleasure  seemed  around  her,  and  a glow 
Soft  as  the  summer’s  breathed  about  her  limbs, 
Warming  the  air,  as  if  young  Love  were  near 
Waving  his  ardent  pinions!  Soft  and  frail, 

And  with  a beautiful  humility, 

She,  drooping,  seemed  to  ask  from  out  those  eyes, 

Deep  with  unfathomable  tenderness, 

Something  to  love  and  ding  to.  She  was  one 
Who  craved,  and  not  demanded  to  be  loved. 

With  such  a woman  clinging  to  one’s  heart 
Sorrow  were  sweet ; ’twould  be  such  great  delight 
To  watch  her  calm  assumption  of  one’s  griefs, 

As  if  they  were  her  birth-right.  None  like  her 
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To  sack  the  poisoned  wound  of  circumstance, 

Or  soothe  life’s  fever.  Such  this  nameless  maid 
Seemed  in  her  beauty ; slender-shaped  and  frail, 
But  grand  in  her  capacity  for  love! 


Brown-skinned  and  glossy  as  a Spanish  nut, 

Lazy  and  warm,  and  with  rich  Southern  blood 
Mantling  her  full  cheeks  with  a crimson  dusk, 

Lake  the  last  glow  of  sunset  when  the  eve 
Hath  half  o’ercaat  it,  such  the  third  fair  maid. 

Each  round  limb,  heavy  with  an  indolent  grace, 
Seemed  made  for  repose.  Of  chestnut  brown,  her  hair 
Swept  in  rich,  sleepy  tresses  round  her  head, 

Which,  as  the  wind  did  stir  them,  seemed  to  be 
Silk  curtains  darkening  round  her  dreaming  eyes. 
Through  the  arched  portals  of  her  parted  mouth 
Low,  broken  murmurs  came,  and  went  and'  came, 
like  talk  of  sleepers.  Gently-waving  boughs 
Made  a green  twilight  o’er  her  as  she  sate 
Swung  in  a cradle  of  lithe  willow  wands 
Together  woven,  while  a few  bronzed  leaves 
Fluttered  anear,  and  fanned  the  sluggish  airs 
Into  faint  breezes.  Thus  serenely  passed 
This  maiden’s  being  noiselessly  along. 

The  basking  earth,  the  hot,  unwinking  sun 
Shone  through  a haze,  and  so  all  brightest  things 
Were  softened  in  her  eyes.  Her  very  love 
Was  lazy  and  subdued  as  tropic  noons 
In  matted  palm-groves,  where  the  heavy  breath 
Of  orchids,  like  invisible  incense,  steals, 

Drowsing  the  gloom.  Indolence  beautiful  1 
Slumber  incarnate! 


Through  the  parting  boughs 
A poet,  listing  to  the  singing  reeds, 

Saw  these  fair  women,  and  insensibly 
His  fingers  stole  along  his  trembling  harp, 

And  thus  he  hymned: 


“Oh I virgins,  pure  and  fair! 
Beautiful  Trinity  1 Like  a music  chord,  ■- 

In  which  three  harmonies  are  blent  in  one, 

Ye  strike  upon  my  soul.  Oh  1 thou  dark  maid ! 
Ideal  of  a Southern  rhyme  of  love, 

In  which  fierce  pulses  of  a glowing  breast 
Beat  the  quick  time,  and  broken  trills  of  passion 
Intoxicate  the  brain,  and  whirl  the  soul 
Into  mad  revels — gazing  on  thy  form, 

I seem  to  hear  the  clink  of  castanets ; 

And  lo!  emerging  from  the  far-off  gloom, 

Floating  with  sylph-like  grace,  but  human  step, 
Until  the  air  thou  cleavest  turns  to  fire,' 

Com’st  thou ! White,  long,  and  undulating  limbs  ; 
Bound  bosom,  heaving  to  the  eloquent  strain, 

And  arms  that  weave  a white  arch  o’er  thy  head, 
Beneath  which  thou  dost  float  triumphally! 

While  in  thy  deep-brown  eyes  a half-vailed  light 
Burns  with  a rising  lustre  1 Memories 
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like  these,  in  which  the  glories  of  the  South, 

Its  songs,  its  dances,  and  its  peerless  maids 
Are  ever  intermingled,  thou  dost  call 
From  my  soul's  secret  shades.  And  thou,  fair  girl  1 
Whose  golden  hair  and  azure  eyes  are  bright 
As  Freya’s  when  she  wandered  through  the  halls 
Of  lofty  Asgard — like  some  Northern  song, 

In  which  love  calmly  floats,  thou  dost  steal  in 
With  no  wild  impulse,  but  with  gentle  tones, 

Twining  thy  slender  chains  around  the  heart, 

Unnoted  tiil  thou  hast  clasped  them  there  forever  I 
Thou,  lotus-bosomed ! Houri  from  the  East  I 
Fashioned  in  mould  of  Oriental  grace ; 

Sunned  into  ripeness  by  the  virgin  light 
That  on  thy  land  first  breaks,  and  taught  that  Life 
Is  one  long  stream  on  which,  from  night  till  mom, 
Thou  may* st  float  calmly,  gazing  at  the  stars, 

Inhaling  spicy  breaths,  and  trailing  oft 

Thy  small  hand  through  the  waves — thy  beauty  mingles 

With  the  two  other  harmonies,  and  makes 

One  glorious  chord  of  beauty,  on  my  soul 

Striking  divinest  unison!  For  thus 

Hath  God  ordained  it;  to  the  poet's  eye 

All  beauty  is  alike,  and  ye,  I swear, 

Are  beautiful  as  eve  and  noon  and  dawn 
Shining  together  on  the  wondering  earth!” 


MY  BROTHER  TOM.  ~ 

HE  was  a splendid  fellow — my  brother  Tom. 

Two-and- twenty  upon  his  last  birthday, 
stood  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  his  boots,  trim 
patent  leathers,  and  weighed  a hundred  and 
sixty  pounds — not  the  patent  leathers,  but  Tom 
himself— -in  full  costume.  I had  never  worn 
patent  leathers,  though  something  over  twenty. 
It  sufficed  for  me  to  see  Tom  in  them.  I could 
never  aspire  to  any  thing  which  he  graced  so 
well.  He  was  my  ideal  of  a fine  fellow.  I had 
read  of  heroes  in  romances,  elegant  and  brilliant 
Adonii — that’s  a better  plural  than  Adonises — 
in  novels  ; and  heard  marvels  of  the  handsome, 
fascinating,  irresistible  gallants  of  New  York 
society.  Yes  ; the  fame  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
its  exquisites  had  been  murmured  amidst  un- 
dulating emotions  of  wonder,  doubt,  admiration 
and  hesitation — the  latter  tinged  by  jealousy, 

perhaps,  in  our  quiet  country  town  of , in 

County.  State  pride  relieved  us.  The 

city  of  New  York  was  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  we  could  yield  at  least  a tacit  consent  to 
some  excellences  there — though  we  were,  of 
course,  aware  that  it  confessed  notorieties  of  a 
questionable  repute,  and  others  by  no  means 
equivocal,  which  we  heartily  eschewed.  But 
whatever  its  excellences  might  be,  I was  quite 
sure  it  could  not  boast  a more  superb  specimen 
of  le  jetme  homme  than  my  brother  Tom.  I 
would  have  bet — had  I been  a betting  man,  as 
Tom  was,  sometimes — upon  our  house,  for  a 
specimen  of  that  genus,  against  all  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Shall  I expatiate  upon  form  and  feature  ? 


Shall  I dilate  upon  his  large  dark  eyes  ? Talk 
to  him  of  a fine  girl,  and  they  would  dilate  of 
themselves.  May  I hint  the  rare  promise  of  hia 
luxuriant  beard,  and  the  curving  outline  of  his 
ambitious  mustache  ? I will  not  trust  myself, 
for  you  have  lady  readers,  Mr.  Publisher,  and 
I would  not  wantonly  trifle  with  their  feelings. 
One  of  our  rural  belles  at  a party  at  our  house, 
at  about  the  time  I speak  of,  only  remarked  to 
my  sister  what  a handsome  fellow  Tom  was ; 
and  in  two  days  afterward  Exhibited  high  fever 
and  delirium!  She  affected  to  have  taken  cold 
on  her  way  home ; and  while  she  was  in  the 
delirium  the  doctor  forbade  all  access  to  her. 
But  I have  no  doubt  she  raved  of  Tom ; for 
they  married  her  off  within  a month  after  she 
got  well  to  a young  fellow  who  professed  to 
have  been  in  love  with  her  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  to  whom  it  was  said  Bhc  was  devoted. 
But  I understand  such  manoeuvres.  One  thing 
I may  say  in  her  favor — she  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent wife,  so  far ; a fact  from  which  I infer 
that  she  is  gradually  becoming  resigned  to  the 
loss  of  Tom.  I hinted  all  this  to  Tom  himself  j 
but  he  assured  me  that  he  had  44  never  thought 
of  it” — 4 4 shouldn’t  wonder,  though.”  I should 
think  not,  indeed ! 

When  Tom  was  eighteen  he  had  visited  New 
York — spent  a month  there.  Of  course  he  was 
not  then  at  all  to  be  compared  to  what  he  was 
at  twenty-two.  But  even  then  I admired  him. 
Nor  I alone.  Upon  his  return  he  confided  to 
me  the  most  momentous  affair  in  his  life — the 
fact  that  a young  lady  had  fallen  frightfully  in 
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love  with  him.  “ Frightfully”  was  the  very 
word  he  used,  I believe.  He  always  contem- 
plated retaining  to  New  York  oat  of  compas- 
sion to  that  vonng  lady,  if  it  were  only  to  let 
her  6ee  him  once  again  before  she  died.  He 
thought  it  was  likely  she  woold  fall  into  con- 
sumption during  that  year,  and  die  in  the  next 
spring.  I fully  believed  it  He  was  never 
sent  for,  however,  and  we  concluded  that  she 
had  quietly  perished,  and  “never  told  her 
love.”  I always  suspected  that  Tom  was  a lit- 
tle overcome  by  that  girl  himself ; for  during 
that  supposititious  fatal  spring,  Tom  was  affect- 
ed with  “spring  fever,”  and  I thought  from 
sympathy  with  the  case  in  New  York.  He  got 
well,  however ; and,  as  I said  before,  had  sur- 
vived his  twenty-second  birthday. 

Father  came  in  one  evening,  and  brought  his 
newspapers  and  a letter  from  New  York — no- 
thing unusual,  as  his  brother  and  other  relations 
of  ours  were  in  business  there.  On  reading  the 
letter  he  looked  up  and  smiled. 

“Here  will  be  a fine  chance  for  your  gal- 
lantry, boys ; a couple  of  New  York  belles  are 
coming  down  to  practice  upon  you.” 

“How,  father!  Who?”  exclaimed  Tom, 
suddenly  pausing  in  the  midst  of  a fantasia  on 
his  German  flute,  which  he  played  to  perfec- 
tion, I thought;  though  envy,  I heard,  had 
muttered  detraction  through  the  lips  of  a little 
darkey  in  the  village,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  an  absolute  J ulien  upon  the  Jews-harp.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  I suppose,  that  he  could  dis- 
cuss critically  Tom’s  tune  and  time  upon  a six- 
keyed  flute. 

“Who  are  they,  father?”  repeated  Tom. 

“Your  cousin  Jane  and  her  particular  friend, 
Miss  Adela  Frome.” 

Tom  started  as  if  a mosquito  had  bitten  him. 
And  I — I — sunk  quietly  back  in  my  chair  with 
an  easily  suppressed  feeling  of  astonishment,  re- 
lieved by  the  assurance  that  Tom’s  irresistibil- 
ity had  not  been  fatal  in  the  New  York  case. 

“Adela  Frome !”  said  Tom. 

“Yes,”  returned  my  father;  “do  you  know 
her  ?” 

“Well — yes;  I saw  her,  you  know,  when  I 
was  in  New  York.” 

“Oyes,”  said  my  sister,  “Adela  is  the  yonng 
lady  who  so  much  affected  Tom — ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Grace,”  said  Tom ; “but 
if  there  was  any  sentiment  between  us — ” 

“Fie,  Tom  !”  interrupted  my  mother,  “you 
would  not  be  so  ungallant  as  to  insinuate  that 
it  was  all  on  the  young  lady's  side.” 

“ Not  by  any  means,  mother.  I was  never 
made  sensible  of  any  attachment  in  the  case, 
either  way.”  Tom  flung  it  off  with  cool  indif- 
ference. 

I looked  incredulous,  and  merely  remarked, 
44  We  shall  see.” 

That  night,  before  we  went  to  bed,  Tom  re- 
newed his  confidence  with  me  on  the  New  York 
affair.  He  said,  with  vast  emphasis,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  describe  or  for  me  to  un- 
derstand the  thrilling  emotion  with  which  he 


had  heard  the  name  of  Adela  Frome,  even  from 
such  unsympathizing  and  matter-of-fact  lips  as 
our  father’s.  He  was  not  aware  before  how 
indelibly  her  form  and  face  and  name  had  been 
impressed  upon  his  heart.  A moment’s  reflec- 
tion, he  said,  had  suggested  to  him  the  possibil- 
ity of  losing  her — or  rather,  he  hinted,  the  ter- 
rible thought  that  Gus  Webster  might  endeavor 
to  thwart  his  love,  and  becomo  a competitor  for 
the  fair  Adela’s  hand.  If  he  did,  he  insisted 
upon  it  that  Gus  should  meet  him  in  the  field 
i and  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  a gentleman. 
He  began  to  cast  about  for  a friend — a second  ; 
concluded,  happily  for  me,  that  it  would  not  do 
to  call  upon  a brother ; and  at  last  postponed 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  subject  indefin- 
itely. 

Who  was  Gus  Webster?  Why,  ho  was  a 
sort  of  a splendid  fellow  of  our  village  as  well 
as  Tom,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  himself,  as  a man  ought  to  do.  He 
was  about  the  age  of  Tom,  and  almost  as 
handsome — I have  heard  that  some  of  the  girls 
thought  him  quite  so.  But  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  feminine  tastes.  I liked  Gus  very  well ; 
and  father  had  even  said  that  he  wished  Tom 
was  more  like  him.  He  certainly  did  not  mean 
in  person — I could  not  detect  any  other  superi- 
ority, and  would  not,  I suppose,  if  I could. 

Tom’s  confidence  went  further.  He  insisted 
upon  becoming  Adela’s  lover  the  moment  she 

set  foot  in . He  would  declare  himself  at. 

an  early  opportunity,  and  in  good  time  make  he/ 
his  wife.  So  it  was  quite  settled  in  my  mind 
that  Adela  Frome  was  to  become  Mrs.  Well:, 
and  my  sister.  And  I went  to  sleep  and  dream 
ed  of  nephews  and  nieces  by  the  score,  and  of 
the  presents  that  I,  in  my  respectable  bachelor- 
hood, should  make  them,  when  I paid  them  a 
visit  and  dandled  them  on  my  knee. 

One  evening  in  the  ensuing  week  Tom  had 
returned  with  the  light  family  carriage  from  the 
railroad  station,  and  had  drawn  up  in  the  little 
recess  before  the  house.  I was  feigning  a little 
business  below  a small  shrubbery  on  the  line  of 
the  road,  whence  I could  see  the  occupants  of 
the  carriage  dismount  without  being  myself  ob- 
served. Tom  threw  the  reins  upon  the  horse  > 
back  and  leaped*  down  himself.  As  he  did  so 
the  shaft  broke,  the  splintered  end  flew  up,  cut 
the  horse’s  leg,  and  he  started.  At  a bound  he 
was  off,  but  half  a dozen  leaps  brought  him  on 
a level  with  my  position.  Springing  into  the 
road  I caught  the  bearing  rein,  and  with  a sharp 
jerk  on  his  bit  checked  his  pace,  and  in  a mo- 
ment he  was  firmly  in  my  hand,  though  trem- 
bling in  every  fibre  of  his  body.  Tom  had  run 
up  and  received  Cousin  Jane  as  she  leaped  out 
on  one  side,  while  Adela,  springing  out  upon 
the  other,  gave  me  a look  of  touching  gratitude, 
and  hastened  round  the  rear  of  the  carriage  to 
the  relief  of  Jane,  who  had  fainted  in  Tom’s 
arms. 

We  passed  a very  pleasant  evening.  Jane 
was  full  of  animation,  and  overwhelmed  me 
with  acknowledgments  of  the  brave  exploit 
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which  had  s&red  their  lives.  I had  to  put  a 
stop  to  her  gratitude  by  vowing  that,  if  she  bur- 
dened me  any  further,  I would  never  do  it  again. 
Adela  had  simply  remarked  that  she  owed  me 
a debt  it  was  doubtful  if  she  could  ever  requite ; 
and  then,  with  unfeigned  concern,  asked  if  the 
horse  had  been  hurt.  For  the  rest,  Tom  mo- 
nopolized her.  Ho  had  scarcely  eyes  or  ears 
for  any  one  else.  And  no  wonder.  She  was 
very  beautiful.  Jane  was  a pleasant,  lively, 
piquant,  and  intelligent  girl.  I was  quite  in- 
terested in  her  gay  and  spirited  sketches  of  New 
York,  and  the  various  social  phases  in  which 
she  presented  it  to  my  imagination.  Occasion- 
ally her  enthusiasm  commanded  the  attention 
of  Tom  and  Adela,  and  then,  as  opportunity  in- 
vited her,  the  latter  would  throw  in  a casual  re- 
mark, which  imparted  a higher  zest  and  hap- 
pier, pleasanter,  if  more  sedate  an  aspect  to  the 
scene.  There  was  a marked  contrast  in  the 
habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions  of  the  two  girls, 
yet  I soon  discovered  that  they  were  inseparable 
friends. 

We  were  chatting  away  gayly,  though  for  my 
part  I did  but  little  of  it,  when  father  came  in 
and  introduced  Mr.  Augustus  Webster.  Tom’s 
courtesy  never  failed  him.  He  received  our 
young  friend  with  all  outward  cordiality,  but  I 
soon  observed  that  he  was  determined  to  contest 
every  inch  of  his  approach  to  closer  intimacy 
with  Adela.  Tom  could  always  be  engaging 
with  the  ladies,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  excel- 
lent winning  condition  with  Adela  by  his  side. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
content  with  the  position  assigned  to  him — a 
seat  on  the  other  6ide  of  Jane.  And  was  it  to 
my  chagrin  at  all  that  I shortly  discovered  in 
him  a formidable  rival  for  Jane’s  attentions? 
Perhaps  not.  She  certainly  found  him  a more 
congenial  and  delighted  companion  than  me, 
and  I became  only  second  in  the  scope  of  her 
remarks.  And  so  I was  relieved.  Relieved 
for  what  ? To  more  freedom  of  the  eye  and 
ear — to  gaze  upon  the  loveliest  being  that  had 
ever,  I imagined,  entranced  mortal  vision,  and 
to  listen  to  the  sweetest  voice  that  had  ever  rav- 
ished the  ear.  And  these  were  blended  in  that 
wonder  of  a new  creation,  as  she  seemed  to  me, 
the  gentle  Adela  Frome. 

And  there  by  her  side,  pouring  witchery  into 
her  ear,  sat  my  handsome,  my  irresistible  brother 
Tom.  He  was  winning  her,  body  and  soul. 
Like  a bird  within  the  gorgeous  fascination  of 
a snake  sat  that  helpless  victim  of  my  rural 
exquisite.  She  scarcely  dared  to  raise  her  eyes 
even  to  his,  and  when  she  did,  they  seemed  to 
glance  with  furtive  entreaty  occasionally  to 
mine,  as  if  to  implore  a rescue  from  the  too 
handsome  and  remorseless  ensnarer  of  her 
young  heart.  An  appeal  to  me ! I,  who  dared 
not  dream  of  the  wealth  of  happiness  in  which 
Tom  was  reveling  with  extravagant  delight. 
How  could  he  possibly  talk  to  her  as  he  did  ? 
What  magic  did  he  possess  by  which  to  preserve 
the  cool,  imperturbable  ease  of  heart,  and  mind, 
and  tongue,  while,  as  I very  well  knew,  he  was 


her  most  devoted  slave?  Oh!  how  I longed 
for  so  much  of  that  precious  jewel,  confidence — 
I was  about  to  say  impudence — as  would  enable 
me  only  to  approach  and  share  with  Tom  a tithe 
of  that  sweet  converse  which  was  all  his  own. 
And  I could  not.  And — I tremble  as  I confess 
it — a twinge  of  something,  like  the  first  tom  of 
a screw  applied  to  the  poor  wretch  upon  the 
rack,  thrilled  abont  the  fibres  of  my  heart,  and 
contracted  the  muscles  of  my  chest  There 
was  a momentary  sense  of  suffocation,  and  an 
almost  audible  whisper  in  my  inner  ear  sylla- 
bled that  horrible  word,  Jealousy  1 

Jealousy — and  of  my  brother  Tom ! I knew 
then  my  fate.  I saw  it  palpably  before  me. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  but  flight,  and  that 
without  a pause.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
my  home  had  suffered  an  abatement  of  its  sa- 
cred influence.  My  home ! no,  it  wob  no  lon- 
ger home  to  me.  Nothing  less  than  4 ( the  wide, 
wide  world”  could  now  and  henceforth  be  a 
home  to  me. 

Tom  came  into  our  room  that  night — we  had 
always  6lept  in  the  same  room — 

44  Fred,  my  dear  Fred,  is  she  not  beautiful  ? 
I could  not  have  believed  it.  She  was  a lovely 
little  witch  when  I saw  her  four  years  ago,  hut 
now  she  is  positively  enchanting  1” 

44  A little  witch !”  it  was  sacrilege  to  talk  so. 
I did  not  say  it — merely  thought  it. 

44  Did  you  observe  how  completely  I was  cap- 
tivated by  her — most  hopelessly  enamored  ?” 

44 1 did  not  observe  Mo/,”  I said;  “but  I 
thought  she  was — fasci — that  is,  delight — I may 
say,  at  least,  very  much  pleased  with  you.”  The 
fact  is,  I hesitated  at  too  strong  an  expression ; 
a thing  I had  never  done  about  my  brother  Tom 
before.  And  that  hesitation — I really  felt  as  if 
it  were  verging  on  fratricide.  And  it  was  a sort 
of  a lie,  too ; for  I knew  that  she  was  44  fright- 
fully” in  love  with  him,  and  would  certainly 
perish  if  she  lost  him. 

44 Pleased,  was  she?”  He  took  it  calmly 
enough.  Honest  fellow,  he  even  attributed  that 
to  my  partiality.  44  Ah ! Fred,  you  flatter  me, 
I fear.  But  I really  think  she  was  a little 
pleased,  or  something  of  the  sort.  At  all  events, 
she  did  not  look  at  Gus  twice  after  he  was  seat- 
ed. She  only  looked  occasionally  at  you,  and 
so  that’s  all  right.” 

44  At  me,”  I said,  hastily,  disclaiming  such  a 
fancy.  44  At  me,  Tom ! Well  that  is  a pleas- 
antly. Why  she  does  not  know  that  there  is 
such  a fellow  as  I in  existence.” 

44  Oh ! does  she  not?  You  would  think  oth- 
erwise if  you  had  heard  how  she  spoke  of  the 
cool  intrepidity  with  which  you  risked  your  life 
for  hers;  and  of  the  easy,  unassuming  grace 
with  which  you — ” 

“Tom,  no  more  of  that — no  more,”  I said, 
almost  passionately,  for  my  blood  began  to  leap 
along  my  veins  with  unnatural  alacrity. 

44 ’Pon  my  word,  Fred,  I would  give  some- 
thing handsome  to  have  that  affair  of  the  car- 
riage for  a basis  to  go  upon — a point  cTappui  Grom 
which  to  assail  her  heart.  Why,  she  referred 
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to  it  half  a dozen  times,  and  looked  toward  yon 
with  the  most — sisterly  sort  of  affection.  I am 
sure  she  will  always  esteem  yon  as  the  best  of 
brothers.” 

44  Sisterly  affection  I”  44  The  best  of  broth- 
ers!" What  pleasant  phrases  in  their  proper 
association!  What  hideous,  hateful  thoughts 
and  fancies  they  colored  up  within  my  brain ! 
No,  no,  I could  not  bear  it.  Fly,  I must.  Fly  ? 
and  wherefore  ? No,  I will  perish  here.  Life 
w'ere  a worthless  thing  without  her.  I will  die, 
if  I must,  at  the  very  altar  side.  And  so  I de- 
termined to  give  to  the  heartless  world  one 
proof,  at  least,  of  that  love  which  knows  no  al- 
ternative but  death ! 

A month  had  passed,  and  the  two  fair  en- 
slavers of  three  aspiring  youths  still  tarried  at 
my  father’s  house.  I felt  my  doom,  as  it  were, 
under  the  relentless  hand  of  some  invisible  pow- 
er, gradually,  but  surely,  closing  upon  me.  Tom 
and  Adela  were  companions  in  the  morning 
walk  and  the  afternoon  drive.  Webster  and 
Jane  were  similarly  associated,  as  1 saw,  and 
believed  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
Tom's  devotion  to  the  charming  Adela.  Half 
a dozen  times,  perhaps,  Tom  had  confided  to  roe 
the  special  charge  of  his  beloved,  assured  that 
she  was  safe  from  his  dreaded  rival  while  in  my 
hands.  And  Webster,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
trust  thus  devolved  upon  me,  never  obtruded 
upon  us,  or  seemed  disposed  to  abate  his  atten- 
tions to  Jane ; although  1 felt  that  he  was  suf- 
fering an  intense  privation.  For  me — ah ! those 
were  seasons  of  paradisiacal  delight.  Yet  I dis- 
covered that  Adela  was  less  free  and  familiar 
with  me  than  with  Tom.  At  times,  she  even 
seemed  embarrassed;  and  again,  there  was  a 
tenderness  in  her  tone  that  thrilled  my  spirit 
with  an  agony  of  joy.  We  could  readily  find 
congenial  themes  of  conversation,  and  I soon 
felt  that  she  was  well  informed  upon  the  most 
interesting  subjects.  Easily  rising  above  com- 
monplace remark,  we  engaged  each  other  in 
pleasant  discussion  of  the  literary  world ; and 
she  glided  amidst  the  beauties  and  graces  of 
letters  and  art  with  the  ease  and  familiarity  of 
a Flora  in  a conservatory  of  the  choicest  flow- 
ers. Upon  one  theme  she  was  always  reserved, 
and  that  was,  my  praises  of  my  brother  Tom. 
She  would  calmly  assent  to  some  general  appre- 
ciation of  him,  and  then  adroitly  change  the 
subject.  And  I— oh  1 the  guilt  that  was  in  my 
heart — would  as  adroitly  thrust  him  before  us, 
I verily  believe  only  to  test  the  spirit  with  which 
she  put  him  aside.  Alas ! It  wrung  my  heart 
with  the  conviction  that  the  delicacy  of  her  love 
only  insisted  upon  holding  the  lover  as  a forbid- 
den subject  of  remark. 

One  evening  Tom  had  driven  to  the  station 
to  receive  some  parcels  for  the  house,  and  we 
walked  in  the  sunset  by  the  roadside  a mile  or 
two  to  meet  him.  Webster  and  Jane  were 
some  distance  in  advance  of  Adela  and  myself. 
By  some  inexplicable  process  of  remark,  we 
had  trespassed  upon  the  mystery  of  love.  We 
were  discussing  the  contrasts  and  durability  of 


attachments  as  presented  in  fiction  and  experi- 
enced in  fact.  At  that  moment  Tom  drove  up, 
and  pausing  for  Webster  and  Jane,  they  stepped 
into  the  carriage.  A few  paces  and  we  came 
up.  I was  about— or  rather  designing — to  hand 
Adela  to  a seat  by  the  side  of  Tom,  and  return 
alone,  when  Adela,  playfully,  but  with  the  de- 
cision she  could  exercise  at  will,  said,  waving  her 
hand  to  Tom, 

44  Go  on ; we'll  follow  and  enjoy  the  evening 
air.  Mr.  Frederick  and  myself  are  debating  a 
very  interesting  topic— one  which  will  entertain 
us  on  the  way.  I am  sure  he  will  forego  the 
ride,  and  consent  to  accompany  me,"  with  an 
inquiring  look. 

I don’t  know  what  or  how  I replied,  but 
muttered  something  about  Tom,  who  would 
prefer  to  walk,  perhaps,  and  I could  drive  the 
carriage  home.  Tom,  however,  thought  it  best 
to  conform  to  Adela's  suggestion ; and  to  my 
surprise,  and  I confess  my  inexpressible  delight, 
I saw  the  carriage  presently  moving  off  home- 
ward, and  myself  alone  with  Adela.  I can  not 
tell  what  expression  was  in  my  face  as  I turned 
to  look  a moment  upon  hers,  but  hers  was  ra- 
diant with  beauty.  The  archness  which  it 
seemed  to  have  involuntarily  assumed  as  she 
disposed  of  Tom  and  the  carriage  was  utterly 
gone,  and  superseded  by  a suffused  tenderness 
which  pervaded  every  feature.  Her  eyes  were 
brimming  with  moisture,  and  a tide  of  crimson 
flushed  for  a moment  her  cheek  and  brow,  and 
then  gently  receded,  as  if  to  hide  within-  the 
betrayal  of  some  secret  emotion.  I felt  that 
there  had  been  an  instant  self-accusation,  and 
in  that  instant  I cherished  to  my  heart  the  first 
developed  hope,  and  nurtured  die  first  aspira- 
tion of  my  delirious  love. 

Our  subject  was  resumed,  but  how  I have 
forgotten.  I know  that  the  theme  somehow 
kindled  into  a mutual  glow  the  tongues,  the 
hearts,  the  lips  that  feasted  on  it.  I know  that 
it  was  full  two  hours  before  we  reached  home  ; 
and  I know  that,  under  a spreading  apple-tree  in 
the  orchard,  which  we  chose  to  cross  in  our  way 
to  the  house,  our  discussion  ended  in  a heart- 
warm,  tender,  mutual  embrace.  There  wras  a 
flutter  of  her  white  dress  in  the  moonlight,  and 
she  disappeared  by  a side-door,  which  admitted 
her,  unperceived,  to  her  own  apartment. 

I stood  fascinated.  The  dew  of  her  lip  was 
yet  upon  my  own,  when  I heard  the  voice  of 
my  brother  Tom.  I dared  not  answer,  for  I 
felt  an  audible  voice  whispering  mischievously 
about  my  heart,  “ There,  go  tell  your  brother 
Tom  of  that  1” 

He  approached  me. 

4 4 What ! moon-struck,  Fred  ?"  He  never 
suspected,  poor  fellow ! 44  Where’s  Adela  ?" 

I replied  that  she  had  gone  into  the  house  as 
soon  as  we  returned. 

44  Oh ! you  have  been  back  some  time,  hen? 
I wondered  what  had  become  of  you." 

I did  not  answer. 

44  Fred,”  said  Tom,  passing  his  arm  through 
! mine,  44 1 have  concluded  to  propose  to  Adela 
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to-morrow.  I don’t  know,  bat  I am  half  in- 
clined to  think  that  Gns  intends  to  do  so  very 
shortly ; I most  be  beforehand  with  him.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I have  several  times  de- 
termined to  do  so  ; bnt  though,  as  you  see,  she 
loves  me  to  distraction,  yet  there  is  a — a sort  of 
something  which  rather  repels  me  whenever  I 
approach  the  matter.” 

Oh  I what  a wretch  was  I to  walk  by  his  side 
calm  ps  the  evening  around  ns,  and  happy  as  a 
prince.  Indeed,  I would  have  exchanged  the 
rare  and  treasured  joy  of  my  heart  for  no  prin- 
cipality in  Christendom. 

It  was  noon  on  the  following  day,  os  I sat  in 
the  library,  that  Tom  entered  hastily,  and  threw 
his  hat  into  one  chair,  his  body  into  another, 
and  his  patent  leathers,  with  his  heels  in  them, 
into  a third.  Thrusting  his  hands  through  his 
luxuriant  hair,  he  turned  upon  me. 

44  Fred,  by  all  the — ” (saints,  he  should  have 
said)  44  she  has  rejected  me — me,  Fred,  mb  1” 

I looked  up,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  I sup- 
pose my  look  must  have  asked  for  more. 

44  It’s  all  a flam,  I am  sure.  I pressed  her 
for  an  objection — a single  objection ; my  per- 
son, habits,  condition,  expectations  — all  right 
there,  my  boy.  She  hinted,  as  I understood 
her — though  it  was  very  delicately  done — that 
her  heart  was  not  entirely  at  her  own  disposal. 
I might  almost  have  inferred  from  what  she 
said  that  she  loved  another;  but  I don’t  be- 
lieve any  thing  of  that  sort,  you  know,  Fred.” 

44  Has  she  ever  given  you  reason  to  believe 
that  she  entertained  any  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  friendship  toward  you  ?”  I asked. 

44  Never  till  to-day,  Fred.” 

44  To-day  ?”  I said,  a little  nervously. 

44  Yes,  to-day.  I’ll  explain.  I saw  her  en- 
ter the  drawing-room  this  morning,  and  follow- 
ed her  there  in  a minute  or  two.  You  know 
there  are  a dozen  of  our  family  daguerreotypes 
lying  upon  the  table.  I saw  her  take  up  mine, 
gaze  upon  it  a moment  with  tenderness,  press 
it  to  her  lips,  and  conceal  it  in  her  bosom. 
This  I saw  by  the  mirror  opposite  the  door,  as 
I paused  a moment  before  I entered.  It  was 
more  than  enough  to  encourage  me  to  seize  the 
opportunity  as  I had  designed,  declare  my  love, 
and  propose  for  her  hand.  The  sequel  you 
have  already.  She  actually  rejected  me,  yet 
walked  off  with  Tom  Wells  in  her  bosom! 
What  do  yon  think  of  that,  my  boy  ? Are  not 
these  women  the  very — ” 

44  Stop  a moment,  Toro,”  said  I.  I did  not 
like  the  profanation,  and  arrested  the  word. 
44  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  your  miniature, 
Tom  ?”  I asked.  The  philosophy  of  love  may 
explain  the  fact — I can  not — but  I bad  some- 
how lost  a portion  of  my  reverence  for  Tom’s 
irresistibility,  and  in  the  cause  in  which  I was 
now  embarked  was  brave  os  Julius  Caesar. 

44  Why,  whoso  could  it  be,  if  not  mine  ?” 
Tom  asked,  with  the  most  generous  confidence. 
44  Gns  has  never  had  the  impudence  to  leave 
his  there.  I tell  yon  what,  Fred,  I had  my  sus- 
picion* when  Adela  hinted  what  she  did.  If 


that’s  the  case,  Gns  Webster  or  Tom  Wells — 
one  or  the  other.” 

We  had  instinctively  moved  toward  the  draw* 
ing-room,  and  Tom  had  already  caught  np  one 
of  the  daguerreotypes.  His  and  mine  had  been 
done  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  artist,  and 
the  cases  were  precisely  alike.  He  touched  the 
spring  of  that  in  his  hand,  and  there  was  the 
elegant 44  counterfeit  presentment”  of— my  broth- 
er Tom  1 * 

44  That’s  strange,”  said  Tom.  44  Here’s  fk- 
ther — she  hasn’t  carried  him  off;  and  here’s 
mother  and  sister.  Why,  Fred,  where  is 
yours  ?” 

44  Mine,”  said  I,  44  was  here  this  morning. 
But  the  fact  is,  in  my  discussion  with  Adela 
last  night,  I made  a suggestion  to  her,  and  she 
was  to  signify  her  concurrence  with  it  by  appro- 
priating my  miniature  this  morning.  My  prop- 
osition was  as  good  as  accepted,  I believe,  last 
night,  for  we  had  interchanged  the  usual  cour- 
tesies of  the  occasion  just  before  yon  joined  me 
in  the  orchard — ■” 

There  was  a rustle  of  silk  behind  us.  Tom 
had  drawn  off  a little  and  fixed  his  wondering 
gaze  on  me  as  Adela  come  between  ns,  urged 
by  her  apprehensions  of  the  consequences. 

44  Yes,”  she  said,  44  dear  Tom,  I have  appro- 
priated your  brother’s  daguerreotype,  and  by  so 
doing  intimated  my  acceptance  of  his  proffered 
hand  and  heart.” 

Tom  stood  one  moment  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  exquisite  surprise ; the  next,  he  threw 
himself  into  a chair,  clapped  his  hands  upon  his 
sides,  and  went  off  into  an  uncontrollable  burst 
of  laughter — not  loud,  but  rollicking  with  the 
keenest  relish  of  a feast  of  humor  all  his  own. 
In  this  exploit  Tom  at  least  was  irresistible — 
his  mirth  was  contagious.  I joined  in  the 
laugh,  and  Adela  with  some  difficulty  restrain- 
ed her  features.  There  was  something  so  jolly 
and  yet  so  felicitously  ludicrous  in  the  scene, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 
At  length,  Tom  sprang  from  his  seat,  caught 
my  hand  in  one  Of  his,  and  Adela’s  in  the  oth- 
er, and  exclaimed, 

“Well,  by  Jove,  Fred — Adela — this  is  the 
best  joke  of  the  season !” 

Webster  and  Jane  came  in  from  a morning 
walk,  and  it  was  then  understood  that  they  had 
concluded  an  arrangement  a day  or  two  before. 

44  And  so,  Gus,  you  were  never  in  love  with 
Adela — never  had  a design  that  way — eh  ?” 

44  Never  thought  of  6uch  a thing,  Tom ; but 
I confess  my  danger,  had  not  your  charming 
consin  engaged  my  attention.” 

44 Well,  that  is  rare!  Why,  of  what  a 
weight  of  care,  consideration,  and  responsibility 
I should  have  been  relieved  had  I only  known 
that  before !” 

4 4 But  you  don’t  mean  to  say,  Tom,”  hinted 
Gus,  interrogatively,  44  that  you  never  loved  Ad- 
ela—that  yon  have  been  flirting  all  this  time  ?” 

44  Ask  her,”  replied  Tom.  44  Did  I not  make 
a solemn  consecration  of  myself  to  her  this 
morning  ? Love  her,  forsooth ! Indeed,  I do. 
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And  shall  lore  her  all  the  better,  perhaps,  as  a 
sister.  It  was  for  the  honor  of  our  house  that 
I thought  she  ought  to  become  Mrs.  Wells,  and 
I was  determined  to  maintain  it — if  I could. 
It  is  quite  as  well  in  Fred's  hands,  and  the  sly 
rogue  is  very  well  satisfied  with  it.*1 

I smiled  and  submitted  with  the  utmost  res- 
ignation, and  some  complacency,  to  the  soft  im- 
peachment. 

44  And  may  I ask,”  said  Tom,  44  when  you 
and  Adela  first  realised  that  my  diligent  atten- 
tions were  superfluous — in  other  words,  Fred, 
when  did  you  first  discover  your  love  for  her  ?** 
44  When  she  sprang  from  the  carriage,  I 
think,  as  I held  the  restive  horse  on  the  night 
of  her  arrival.”  v 

There  was  a twitching  at  the  comers  of  his 
mouth. 

44  And  you,  Adela  — when  did  your  heart 
yield  its  admiration  to  this  quiet  brother  of 
mine  ?” 

44  As  I sprang  from  the  carriage,  I think, 
when  he  held  the  restive  horse  on  the  night  of 
my  arrival,”  she  answered,  archly. 

44Love  at  first  sight,  by  Jove!  Well,  you 
are  both  perfect  in  your  catechism,  and  may 
soon  be  admitted  to  the  church.  Fred,  the 
honor  of  the  family  has  been,  so  far,  gallantly 
maintained  in  your  hands.  I am  content  to 
leave  it  there ; and  shall,  very  probably,  subside 
into  the  respectability  of  bachelorhood** 

44  Never,  Tom,  never.  You  are  a thousand 
times  too  good  for  such  a fate  as  that.’*  Such 
was  the  verdict  of  our  company.  And  I am 
sure,  reader,  you  will  agree  with  me,  whether 
he  shall  be  Bachelor  or  Benedick,  that  he  is  a 
splendid  fellow — my  Brother  Tom. 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF 
A BRIEFLESS  BARRISTER. 

IN  these  days  of  universal  biography,  when 
lives  are  thought  worth  reading  that  never 
were  worth  living,  some  small  account  of  the 
author  hereof  may  reasonably  be  expected.  I 
am  come  of  a very  ancient  family,  who  are  said 
to  be  descended  in  right  line  from  the  Prodigal 
Son.  They  have  been  characterized  through 
nnmerous  successive  generations  by  all  the  vir- 
tues and  much  of  the  success  of  their  illustrious 
progenitor.  The  family  estates  consist  mainly 
of  castles  in  Spain,  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
variety,  but  at  present  of  no  market  value. 

Having  been  blessed  in  childhood  with  curly 
hair,  very  mischievous  propensities,  and  an  un- 
naually  large  circle  of  female  relatives,  I was 
early  discovered  to  be  a lad  of  uncommon  parts, 
and  likely,  somehow  and  sometime,  to  cut  a dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  world.  This  prediction, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  has  not  as  yet  been 
entirely  fulfilled;  though  on  the  strength  of 
it  I was  tolerated,  in  my  younger  days,  to  an 
extent  more  creditable  to  the  patience  than  the 
discernment  of  my  excellent  relations.  I suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  due  time,  without  being  at 
the  trouble  of  learning  any  thing  except  mis- 
chief in  graduating  with  some  distinction  at 


a small  college  of  large  pretensions.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  my  departure  gave  a con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  the  respectable  but 
somewhat  slow  faculty  of  that  valuable  institu- 
tion ; concerning  whom  I can  only  say,  with 
honest  Touchstone,  there  was  no  great  love  be- 
tween ns  at  the  outset,  and  it  pleased  Heaven 
to  decrease  it  upon  further  acquaintance. 

In  the  choice  of  a profession,  my  predilection 
for  the  army,  where  I might  have  44  filled  a ditch 
as  well  as  another,”  was  unfortunately  over- 
ruled. It  was  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  the 
law  presented  the  true  field  for  the  exercise  of 
my  abilities,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
golden  harvest  without  which  the  most  eminent 
qualities  are  in  danger  of  remaining  unappre- 
ciated. And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  like  many 
a better  man  before  me,  I had  the  misfortune 
to  be  bred  to  the  law ; though,  as  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Miller  forcibly  observed,  the  law  has  never 
been  bread  to  me. 

Pleasant  beyond  what  is  written  are  the  mem- 
ories, 44  too  earnest  for  laughter,  too  joyous  for 
tears,**  of  my  templar’s  sojourn  in  the  law- 
school  of  old  Yale.  The  stndious  days  and  up- 
roarious nights,  the  rollicking  students  and  fair, 
demure  Presbyterians,  the  green  elms  and  the 
blue  notions  of  that  ancient  city,  are  all  chron- 
icled in  the  recollection  of  whosoever  has  lived 
among  them  ; and  to  none  else  would  the  de- 
scription be  intelligible.  I think  I really  studied 
there.  I had  not  then  discovered  how  an  elec- 
tive Judiciary  and  an  incompetent  Legislature 
had  corroded  the  ancient  and  beautiful  fabric  of 
the  common  law.  Reading  the  old  books,  and 
listening  to  the  old  school-teachers,  I dreamed 
many  foolish  dreams  concerning  the  law  as  a 
high  and  pure  science,  devised  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  administered  by  men  of 
great  minds  and  rare  honor.  I have  since 
learned  that  these  ideas  belong,  in  great  part,  to 
the  things  of  past  generations,  and  are  of  small 
advantage  to  the  modem  attorney  and  coun- 
selor. 

After  the  usual  novitiate,  I came  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  following  the  circuit  with  much 
assiduity.  I am  compelled  to  admit,  however, 
that  my  success  did  not  equal  my  expectations, 
and,  in  fact,  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  suc- 
cess at  all ; so  that  I found  myself,  after  some 
years’  experience,  with  more  creditors  than 
clients,  aud  a reputation  for  any  thing  rather 
than  the  gravity  and  wisdom  which  belong  to 
that  oracular  profession.  All  the  caricatures, 
lampoons,  bad  jokes,  and  worse  verses  of  the 
circuit  were  laid  to  my  charge.  I was  the  John 
Doe  in  whose  name  every  such  proceeding  came 
into  court.  And  though  a crack  shot,  a good 
seat  on  a horse  and  an  unrivaled  hand  at  a 
punch,  my  legal  acquirements  were  rarely  in 
requisition,  unless  to  lead  some  forlorn  hope  of 
a peculiarly  unattractive  character.  Solemn 
young  gentlemen  in  spectacles,  of  small  capaci- 
ty bnt  great  (probable)  learning,  regarded  me 
as  an  eminent  example  to  prove  that  the  law  is 
a jealous  mistress  and  rewards  no  divided  at- 
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tendon.  In  the  which  profound  and  original 
obserrarion  they  conceived  to  be  embodied  the 
golden  rule  of  human  life.  I sometimes,  by 
fits  and  starts,  succeeded  in  slightly  astonishing 
such  people ; but  for  the  most  part,  grave  men 
of  business,  fussy  attorneys,  and  other  such 
Priests  and  Levites,  shook  their  heads,  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  a prosy  old 
jndge,  of  whom  I had  said  that,  like  neces- 
sity, he  knew  no  law,  saw  in  that  unlucky  re- 
mark 6uch  Evidence  of  depravity  that  he  openly 
prophesied  I should  come  to  the  gallows — a 
prediction  which,  at  least  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  administration  of  justice,  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  immediately  verified. 

I was  thus  left  ample  leisure  to  distinguish 
myself  at  bar  dinners,  hunting  parties,  and 
other  schemes  of  enlarged  uselessness.  But 
tired  at  last  of  an  unsuccessful  career,  and  of 
waiting  for  a fortune  that  never  came,  I sold  my 
horses,  gave  away  my  dogs,  compounded  with 
those  creditors  whose  sublime  faith  had  with- 
stood time,  affectionately  commended  my  few 
clients  to  the  Goddess  of  Chance,  and  bade  a 
last  farewell  to  the  bench  and  the  bar,  the 
woods  and  the  streams,  the  bright  eyes  and 
pretty  ankles  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit. 
Thus  cut  loose,  I naturally  enough  drifted  away 
into  the  whirlpool  of  the  metropolis. 

It  will  have  been  already  anticipated  by  the 
sagacious  reader  that  my  part  in  the  affairs  of 
this  emporium  was  not  likely  to  be  prominent. 
My  arrival  did  not  create  a great  sensation; 
and  though  I enrolled  myself  at  the  bar,  and 
took  an  office,  where,  in  the  absence  of  other 
employment  or  amusement,  I might  some- 
times be  found,  my  professional  engagements 
were  generally  limited  to  attending  the  various 
Courts  for  my  own  entertainment.  I have 
learned,  however,  to  regard  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion as  but  sour  grapes,  and  to  look  without 
envy  upon  those  more  fortunate  gentlemen 
whose  strength  is  but  labor  and  sorrow,  and 
whose  success  leaves  them  no  time  to  dine,  and 
but  little  to  sleep — who  inhabit  large  houses 
where  they  are  never  at  home,  and  people 
Broadway  with  the  most  over-dressed  of  wives, 
and  the  most  rickety  of  children.  Peace,  were 
it  possible,  to  their  care-worn,  restless,  nervous 
lives,  and  to  their  final  repose  when  they  shall 
be  prematurely  sent  over  to  Greenwood  by  the 
hands  of  the  undertaker,  and  deposited  beneath 
monuments  of  marvelous  magnificence. 

My  professional  engagements  being  thus  sat- 
isfactorily disposed  of,  I finally  took  heart  of 
grace,  and  resolved  to  quit  forever  the  wrinkled 
old  virgin  who  is  supposed  to  be  Goddess  of  the 
Law,  and  from  whom  I had  received  nothing 
but  ingratitude.  It  was  an  excellent  resolution, 
albeit  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  and  worthy  the 
serious  attention  of  many  of  my  professional 
brethren.  I slept  uncommonly  well  after  making 
it,  and,  what  was  more  unusual,  awoke  with  the 
full  determination  to  keep  it.  Unwilling  to  be 
quite  idle,  I therefore  began  seriously  to  cast 
about  for  some  other  calling  or  occupation, 


which  might  be  better  adapted  to  my  habits  and 
abilities.  A judicious  observation  of  what  was 
passing  soon  disclosed  to  me  how  largely  noise,  * 
pretension,  and  humbug,  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  city  existence,  and  how  numerous  a 
generation  of  fools  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
create,  at  this  period  of  the  world’s  histoiy,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  excellent  Bohemians  who 
live  on  their  wits.  I became  convinced  that  his 
must  be  a very  uncommon  kind  of  incapacity 
indeed,  which,  by  proper  attention,  could  not 
find  here  adequate  and  successful  employment 
in  some  pursuit  or  other ; and  that  however  one 
might  have  been  left  out  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  creation  elsewhere,  he  could  not  long 
fail  to  discover  in  this  place  the  level  which  it  is 
said  every  man  must  find  at  last.  Impressed 
with  this  comforting  assurance,  I bestowed  much 
careful  thought  on  the  question  what  might 
be  my  probable  “mission” — a term  peculiarly 
applicable  to  my  case,  because  it  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  certain  modern  philosophers 
to  denote  the  occupation  on  earth  of  one  who 
has  nothing  to  do.  My  perseverance  was  at 
last,  after  much  discouragement,  rewarded  with 
success.  My  attention  being  fortunately  turned 
to  a profession  which,  as  far  at  least  as  this  con- 
tinent is  concerned,  has  originated  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  is  gradually  rising  into  much  dig- 
nity and  repute — I mean  that  of  Gentleman  at 
Large — I soon  became  convinced  that  I had  at 
last  solved  the  problem,  and  had  found  the  posi- 
tion for  which  my  natural  gifts  had  been  so  long 
ripening  in  the  light  of  unproductive  experience. 

I forthwith  embraced  this  new  vocation,  with  as 
much  seal  as  was  consistent  with  the  very  de- 
liberate philosophy  that  characterizes  it,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  pack  off  my  scattered  law- 
books to  an  auction-shop,  where  they  figured 
next  day  as  the  44  Library  of  an  eminent  Law- 
yer about  to  embark  for  Europe”— a journey, 
by-the-way,  which,  it  would  seem  from  the  ad- 
vertisements, is  like  that  into  the  world  to  come, 
and  can  not  be  undertaken  till  the  traveler  is 
first  divested  of  all  his  earthly  possessions.  I 
felt  when  I left  the  auctioneer’s  door  much  as 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Banyan’s  Pilgrim  did  when  he  had 
gotten  rid  of  his  burden.  Fairly  disembarrassed 
of  the  unprofitable  hypocrisy  of  a profession 
without  practice,  I speedily  became  free  of  the 
honorable  guild  and  independent  order  of  Walk- 
ing Gentlemen. 

What  a relief  many  a worthy  fellow  would 
experience,  if  he  could  thus  unceremoniously 
be  quit  of  the  cumbersome  and  mistaken  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  stands,  like  David  in  the 
armor  of  Saul,  casting  a longing  eye  at  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  brook  I In  the  verdant 
hours  of  youth,  he  probably  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  great  things  were  expected 
of  him  by  the  world.  In  this  notion  he  was 
slightly  mistaken.  The  world  never  expects 
any  thing  from  unknown  people,  whatever  it 
may  be  civil  enough  to  tell  them.  There  are 
points  on  which  the  world  is  wise ; this  is  one 
of  them.  It  remembereth  the  Spanish  proverb, 
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“ Blessed  is  he  who  expects  nothing;  he  shall 
not  be  disappointed  when  he  finds  it.”  Stimu- 

* lated  by  this  unfortunate  fancy,  our  youngster 
plunges  head-foremost  into  a life  for  which  he 
is  totally  unsuited,  and  spends  some  valuable 
years  in  finding  out  that  he  is  nobody  in  par- 
ticular after  all.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
after  making  this  discovery,  he  lacks  the  sense 
or  the  pluck  to  accomplish  his  escape.  Bo  he 
struggles  on,  hoping  against  hope,  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  discharge  that  debt  which  Lord 

* Coke  says  every  man  owes  to  his  profession. 
There  ought  to  be  a general  bankrupt  law  to  re- 
lieve such  insolvents  from  further  liability  in 
respect  of  this  debt  and  others  similar  to  it ; or 
some  other  exodus  should  be  provided  out  of  an 
Egypt  where  bricks  must  forever  be  made  with- 
out straw. 

I humbly  commend  my  example  in  this  mat- 
ter to  the  imitation  of  all  who  are  thus  unfor- 
tunately situated.  It  must  be  admitted,  I think, 
that  past  failure  was  in  great  measure  redeemed 
by  the  masterly  character  of  my  retreat  from  the 
position  that  had  become  untenable.  Not  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  nor  Moreau's  celebrated 
retrograde  through  the  Black  Forest,  was  more 
prompt,  decisive,  or  successful.  Whatever  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign,  I at  least  marched 
off  with  the  honors  of  war.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  I had  divested  myself  of  the  few  in- 
signia, physical  and  moral,  which  I had  ever 
possessed  of  my  late  profession.  Slight  as  the 
encumbrance  had  been,  the  relief  in  throwing  it 
off  was  immense.  I cared  not  for  even  a lin- 
gering look  behind  at  the  broken  memories 
rapidly  receding  into  the  past.  Within  three 
flays  I had  kicked  an  attorney,  who  had  the 
impertinence  to  accost  me  in  the  slang  of  his 
tribe,  with  1 Please  to  take  notice.”  In  a week 
I cut  the  Chief  Justice.  Go  forthwith  and  do 
likewise,  misguided  lawyerling,  starving  saw- 
bones, or  other  blind  leader  of  the  blind ! ere 
yet  it  be  too  late  to  take  counsel  of  the  Scripture, 
which  saith,  “Rejoice,  O young  man,  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth !” 

The  man  who  has  learned  to  be  generally 
useless  with  tolerable  grace,  is  never  thrown 
away  in  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Nowhere 
will  his  talents,  if  properly  employed,  have  a 
chance  to  be  better  appreciated.  Many  excel- 
lent institutions  are  here  established  for  his  es- 
pecial benefit;  and  much  learning,  literature, 
and  oratory,  valuable  to  the  authors  thereof, 
and  which,  as  Byron  said  of  Keats,  is  at  least 
great,  if  not  intelligible,  would  be  quite  lost 
without  him.  Multitudes  of  fashionable  peo- 
ple, who  only  need  brains,  birth,  education,  and 
breeding  to  be  the  finest  society  in  the  world, 
would  utterly  fail  in  snch  small  attempts  at  life 
as  they  are  able  to  make,  without  his  imposing 
presence  and  unfailing  resources. 

The  character,  however,  is  both  difficult  and 
responsible.  Success  in  it  is  much  offcener  at- 
tempted than  achieved.  Any  commonplace  fel- 
low can  make  himself  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Walks  of  life,  but  this  employment  requires 


genius  of  no  common  order,  and  experience  of 
a various  and  ripe  description.  One  should  be 
able  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher, 
the  shrewdness  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
taste  of  the  scholar,  and  the  modesty  of  the  law- 
yer. He  must  eschew  politics,  despise  quack- 
ery, and  believe  in  the  eighth  commandment. 
He  ought  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 
money,  except  to  spend  it.  Especially  must 
he  be  gifted  with  ample  leisure,  that  rarest  of 
American  possessions,  so  as  not  only  to  pay 
proper  respect  and  attention  to  himself,  but  to  be 
abjie  to  observe,  to  reflect,  and  to  laugh  on  his 
own  account  Most  people  here  are  so  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  daily  bread,  which  never  comes 
by  the  praying  for,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  having  these  little  duties  performed  for  them 
by  others. 

The  public  services  of  this  dignified  class  of 
citizens  are  by  no  means  fully  understood,  in  a 
community  who  would  speedily  become  con- 
scious of  their  withdrawal.  A little  reflection, 
however,  will  make  any  one  sensible  of  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  their  labors.  Pray  where  do 
the  restless  inhabitants  of  this  overworked  and 
overcrowded  metropolis  obtain  their  valuable 
ready-made  opinions  upon  all  sorts  of  topics, 
adopted  so  suddenly  and  so  unanimously,  and 
adhered  to  with  such  praiseworthy  pertinacity  ? 
Whence  the  satisfactory  information  which  every 
body  possesses  upon  all  subjects  ? Who  devises 
the  fashion  of  their  hats,  the  cut  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  coats,  the  Turner  landscapes 
of  their  extraordinary  trowsers,  the  architecture 
of  their  marvelous  cravats  ? Who  superintends 
the  opera,  the  regattas,  and  the  numerous  elab- 
orate nothings  that  embroider  the  homely  sur- 
face of  common  life  ? Who  dances  with  their 
daughters  at  Mrs.  Grundy’s  balls?  Who  in- 
vented Brown?  Who,  in  short,  assume  the 
labor  of  conducting  an  unsophisticated  public 
through  the  difficult  mazes  of  fashionable  life, 
teaching  them  what  to  worship,  what  to  despise, 
who  to  run  after,  who  to  whistle  down  the  wind, 
and  how  to  do  it  all?  Manifestly  these  ideas 
do  not  originate  with  the  present  proprietors 
thereof,  because  the  most  of  them  would  bo 
alarmed  at  the  thought  of  originating  any  thing, 
and  consider  that  they  accomplish  the  chief  end 
of  man  when  each  becomes  as  far  as  possible  a 
facsimile  of  all  the  rest.  In  all  these  particu- 
lars the  public  ore,  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  they  are  aware  of,  indebted  to  their  Gen- 
tlemen at  Large.  Recruited  from  various  pro- 
fessions, and  usually  from  those  who  have  most 
brilliantly  failed  in  each,  we  earnestly  labor  for 
the  general  advancement  of  the  humanities. 
We  set  the  fashions,  give  a tone  to  conversa- 
tion, a current  to  public  opinion,  and  a supply 
to  the  channel  of  popular  information.  We 
manufacture  much  of  the  literature  they  read, 
devise  in  great  part  the  entertainments  which 
they  think  they  exyoy,  and  invent  most  of  the 
facts  which  they  steadfastly  believe.  And  though 
we  are  sometimes  mischievous  enough  to  set  a 
sagacious  public  off  upon  a scent  which  conduct* 
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them  nearer  the  range  of  the  ridiculous  than  the  1 
sublime,  and  perhaps  generally  manage  to  in-  | 
veigle  Young  America  into  a costume  which 
renders  him  as  striking  a caricature  of  mankind  j 
as  possible,  surely  these  little  cynical  eccen- 
tricities may  be  forgiven  us,  in  regard  of  the 
many  really  valuable  services  we*  perform. 

Nor  are  our  efforts  entirely  devoted  to  the 
good  of  the  public  at  large.  When  your  suc- 
cessful citizen,  retired  on  a fortune  acquired  in 
the  brewery  or  the  shop,  has  happily  succeeded 
in  surrounding  himself  with  all  the  means  and 
appliances  of  a life  he  is  unfitted  to  lead ; when 
he  has  gathered  together  books  that  he  can  not 
understand,  pictures  he  is  unable  to  appreciate, 
horses  he  is  afraid  to  mount,  and  choice  wines 
that  make  him  ill,  how  great  is  his  indebtedness 
to  some  friend  of  the  walking-gentleman  frater- 
nity, who  kindly  takes  all  the  trouble  off  his 
hands,  and  assists  him  in  the  difficult  task  of 
meeting  Providence  half-way,  by  a proper  use 
and  enjoyment  of  these  late-in-the-day  gifts. 
My  services  will  be  cheerfully  at  the  disposal  of 
any  gentleman  so  situated,  provided  there  be  no 
marriageable  daughter  in  the  case,  with  whom 
matrimony  would  be  expected.  I am  not  a 
marrying  man ; and  a careful  perusal  of  the 
various  statutes  in  force  in  this  State  on  the 
subject  of  the  law  of  husband  and  wife,  has  led 
me  greatly  to  fear  and  distrust  a relation  which 
is  involved  in  so  much  perplexity  and  uncer- 
tainty. I confess  these  doubts  have  not  been 
altogether  removed  by  a contemplation  of  the 
institution  of  wedlock  as  it  exists  among  us. 
The  luxury  is  becoming  much  too  expensive  for 
any  but  men  in  trade,  who  will  soon  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  market.  In  place  of  the  old 
maxim,  “None  but  the  brave,"  we  now  read, 
44  None  but  the  rich  deserve  the  fair."  The 
consolation  is,  however,  that  the  quid  pro  quo 
which  is  obtained  for  all  this  outlay,  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  We  have  daily  less  woman 
and  more  petticoat. 

Happily  settled  at  last  in  a profession  so  em- 
inently adapted  to  my  tastes  and  inclinations  as 
that  I have  endeavored  to  describe,  I find  my- 
self quite  contented  with  my  lot.  I think  I have 
discovered  the  true  philosopher’s  stone — which 
Is  nothing  after  all  but  philosophy  itself,  refined 
in  the  crucible  of  experience.  After  rambling 
far  in  search  of  the  jewel,  I have  finally  found 
it  at  home.  But  the  journey,  like  virtue,  has 
been  its  own  reward.  Quite  clear  of  the  rest- 
lessness of  ambition,  the  eagerness  of  specula- 
tion, and  the  harassing  uncertainties  of  an  un- 
defined position,  I am  enabled  with  imperturb- 
able coolness  to  let  the  world  wag.  Common- 
place people  might  perhaps  consider  me  a loung- 
er ; but  if  any  one  of  them  will  get  oat  of  the 
omnibus  and  step  off  with  me  from  Grace  to 
Trinity,  I think  he  will  not  again  so  mistake 
my  mountain  stride.  If  not  a great  man,  I am 
a reasonably  happy  one.  If  not  engrossed  with 
the  quarrels  of  others,  I at  least  have  none  of 
my  own.  Satisfied  with  the  condition  in  life  of 
an  ordinary  private  Christian,  and  making  the 


most  of  the  passing  hoars,  I await  with  a dry 
eye  the  progress  and  final  consummation  of  hu- 
man affairs.  What  is  to  come  next,  from  the 
legislature,  the  comet,  or  the  city  authorities, 
is  a matter  of  profound  indifference.  I will 
give  or  take  the  odds  on  the  double  event. 

de  l'amiti3L 

THE  best  thing  to  be  said  of  L’Amitie  is,  that 
he  has  not  engaged  the  attention  of  our 
modem  writers.  When  your  genuine  author 
sits  down  with  his  fine  eyes  rolling,  his  (once) 
fine  hair  tossed  wildly  up,  a bran-new  steel  pen 
in  his  hand,  he  chooses  no  such  feeble  theme. 

Your  dramatist  does  not  summon  before  you 
two  healthy  unromantic  people  taking  much 
comfort  in  each  other  in  a quiet  way,  but  he 
must  fever  you  with  love,  tear  you  with  jeal- 
ousy, sting  you  with  remorse,  or  glut  you  with 
revenge— {the  favorite  terms  with  dramatists, 
but  not  with  our  moderate  selves). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  volume  or  of 
the  fifth  act  you  go  home  prematurely  gray,  or 
go  back,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  your  ordinary 
pursuits  with  nerves  unstrung,  to  find  the  busi- 
ness of  life  quite  too  dull  an  affair  for  your 
stimulated  taste. 

There  have  been  poems,  it  is  true,  u On 
Friendship there  have  been  compositions  writ- 
ten by  boarding-school  misses  ringing  constant 
changes  on  the  word ; but  with  all  due  deference 
to  these  profound  metaphysicians  in  black  silk 
aprons,  is  there  not  yet  a volume  unsaid  on  the 
pleasant  theme  ? 

This  profane  pen  attempts  not  to  describe  or 
trifle  with  that  noble  something  which  the  world 
calls  Friendship,  but  which  means  all  loyal- 
ty, all  truth,  all  generosity,  and  all  honor— 
that  noble  something  of  which  the  dear  old 
story  of  Damon  and  Pythias  is  the  familiar  and 
dramatic  expression — that  noble  something  of 
which  “In  Memortam"  is  the  sweet  and  touch- 
ing requiem.  If  Tennyson  “did  for  friend- 
ship what  Petrarch  did  for  love,"  he  did  also 
more— an  incalculable  tribute  to  our  cause : he 
showed  us  that  Love  did  not  fill  the  niche 
whence  Friendship  was  stricken  down,  that  the 
laurel  crown  was  not  the  lotus,  that  through 
many  a long  and  proudly  famous  year  this  sor- 
row endured,  and  that  all  praise  was  incom- 
plete because  it  included  not  his  voice. 

No ! when  men  so  love  each  other,  the  word 
is  too  small  for  the  subject,  and  there  is  not  one 
in  the  language  to  reach  it. 

But  under  the  head  44 De  l’Amitld,”  let  us 
examine  that  lighter  sentiment  which  exists 
between  men  and  women,  and  which  is  not 
L’Amour.  That  something  which  remotely  and 
indefinitely  makes  much  trouble  in  the  world 
from  not  being  understood,  but  which,  when 
treated  aesthetically,  esoterically,  and  exoteric- 
ally,  will  be  found  to  be  the  44  wine  of  exist- 
ence," the  temperate  zone  of  emotions,  where 
grow  the  most  useful  and  sustaining  fruits. 
i De  l’Amitte  expresses  that  sentiment  you  have 

I for  your  young  aunt,  or  your  elderly  cousin,  or 
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the  elder  sister  of  her  whom  you  lore,  or  possi- 
bly the  wife  of  your  friend,  or  remotely  possibly 
some  young  and  handsome  person  whom  you  do 
not  lore,  but  for  whom  yon  decidedly  entertain 
a friendship. 

. A sagacious  observer  of  life  and  manners 
has  assured  ns  that  at  this  delicate  and  scarcely 
defined  line  one  can  determine  whether  he  is 
in  love  or  not  by  his  boots.  Thus,  you  always 
wear  the  small  boots  which  pinch  you  to  see 
the  object  of  your  affections,  while  you  wear  the 
old  and  easy  ones  to  see  your  friend.  A more 
polished  writer  would  say  that  she  is  your 
friend,  and  nothing  more,  before  whom  you  are 
willing  to  appear  to  a personal  disadvantage ; 
but  we  prefer  the  boots  as  being  pictorial  and 
condensed. 

To  begin  with  the  last-named — the  handsome 
pleasing  person  whom  you  might  love  as  well  as 
not,  but  do  not  exactly  love,  yet  like.  Who  can 
not  remember  the  confidences  he  has  given  Buch 
a friend ! the  truths  she  has  told  him ! the  good 
she  has  done  him ! How  natural  to  go  to  Louisa 
with  your  little  troubles  or  your  favorite  ambi- 
tion— to  tell  her  how  you  hoped  and  how  you 
failed!  You  never  mention  the  failure  to  her 
whom  you  love — you  never  wish  to  be  mortal  to 
her.  No ! 

“Upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart, 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Hoist  it  again,  and  frame  lome  feeling  line  i9* 

but  you  do  not  tell  her  of  your  mortifications, 
your  failures,  your  mistakes.  But  Louisa ! dear, 
good  girl ! it  is  quite  pleasant  to  have  her  sym- 
pathy. You  can  bear  that  she  should  laugh  at 
you ; it  is  quite  possible  to  endure  her  derision, 
gentle  and  ladylike  as  is  every  thing  she  does, 
having  always  some  womanly  charm ; and  al- 
though the  territories  here  are  so  near  and  so 
similar  that  many  a knight  has  stepped  across 
from  L'Amiti£  to  L’Amour,  and  scarcely  known 
how  he  happened  to  mistake  the  road,  yet  we 
affirm  that  many  a man  has  in  his  memory 
friendships  numerous  which  never  were  nor 
could  have  been  loves. 

Proving  the  point,  therefore,  that  L’ Amide  is 
not  always  L’Amour  deguis^e,  we  reach  the 
44  wife  of  your  friend.”  Here  the  world  is  divid- 
ed into  two  distinct  parties.  Paul  de  Hock  and 
Balzac  have  done  much  mischief  by  deciding,  as 
usual,  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  But  we  differ  from 
these  great  moralists.  I may  be  in  love  with 
my  friend’s  wife,  but  then  again  I may  not. 
There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  I am, 
but  then  again  I may  be  innocent.  There  is  a 
margin  in  my  favor.  Give  me,  oh  generous 
pnblic ! the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Now  there  is  Sinclair,  a man  whom  I very 
much  love.  He  had  the  good  taste  to  marry 
one  of  the  most  interesting  women  I have 
known.  He  invites  me  constantly  to  his  coun- 
try-house, and  leaves  me,  day  after  day,  in  that 
brown-stone  earthly  paradise,  to  play  with  the 
children  and  the  dogs,  and  be  entertained  by  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  profoundly  in  love  with 


her  husband ; she  likes  his  friend.  Is  there  any 
reason  on  earth  why  Mrs.  Sinclair  and  I should 
not  bo  friends — intimate  and  dear  friends? 
None  that  I can  see,  except  that  she  will  show 
mo  daguerreotypes  of  the  children,  in  which  I 
see  nothing  but  cannon-ball  heads,  and  very 
big  hands,  and  much  shoulder  ribbon.  That  is 
Mrs.  Sinclair’s  only  weakness. 

Now  I detest  a woman  who  does  not  love  her 
husband.  It  may  bo  her  misfortune,  poor  thing ! 
but  still  I detest  her.  She  is  a rose,  perhaps, 
but  there  is  a canker  within.  A woman,  on  the 
contrary,  who  does  love  her  husband,  how  per- 
fectly in  tune  she  is ) How  healthily  and  happily 
she  develops  all  that  is  in  her ! How  much  more 
valuable  to  me — a waif  and  e stray  on  this  tem- 
pestuous sea — the  friendship,  the  sympathy,  the 
companionship  of  such  a woman,  than  all  the 
fretful  confidences  of  many  femmes  incomprises  / 

L’ Ami  rid  is  an  unselfish  little  fellow,  while 
L* Amour  wears  your  life  out  with  his  caprices. 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  for  instance,  demanded  nothing 
of  me.  I took  only  from  her  the  time  and  at- 
tention she  did  not  wish  to  bestow  on  nearer 
and  dearer  objects.  Yet  few  hours  of  my  life 
have  been  more  filled  with  happiness  than  those 
in  which  I communed  with  her  elegant  and  well- 
ordered  mind.  Her  sympathy  was  invaluable 
to  me.  To  be  sure,  when  Sinclair  was  at  home, 
I relapsed  into  very  much  the  place  usually  as- 
signed to  the  cat — her  eyes,  her  ears  were  her 
husband’s  only.  Her  stories  (a  charming  ra- 
conteur she  was)  were  all  for  him,  and  when 
alone  with  her  I still  knew  that  her  best  thoughts 
were  all  his ; but  as  one  human  being  is  an  epit- 
ome in  himself  of  the  creation,  and  as  the  cre- 
ation is  a large  thing,  so  on  the  outskirts  of 
every  one’s  affections  there  lie  sunny  tracts,  un- 
improved building  spots,  where  the  pilgrim  dan 
repose  himself  before  he  marches  on  to  the  cita- 
del whose  gates  are  kept  by  none  other  than 
L’Amour  himself. 

In  my  reveries  of  that  not 44  impossible  she 
who  was  to  possess  myself  and  me,”  I always 
pictured  Mrs.  Sinclair  as  her  friend ; and  that 
dear  daughter  whom  I was  sure  to  have — that 
lovely  girl  who  was  always  fifteen  and  pretty, 
and  never  thirteen  and  awkward — was  to  be  the 
especial  pet  of  Mrs.  Sinclair.  I should  say  to  this 
imaginable  dear  daughter,  4 4 Be  true,  be  pure, 
be  of  single  mind,  like  her,  and  oh ! dear  daugh- 
ter, cultivate  like  her  the  sweet  grace  of  con- 
tent. Never,  never,  never  be  a femme  incom- 
prise  /” 

My  friend  of  friends  was  a sister  of  charity ^ 
Sister  Eulalie  was  one  of  those  miracles  which 
one  encounters  now  and  then — a woman  who 
had  had  no  eminent  sorrows,  but  who  had  se- 
lected the  religious  life  from  lore  and  not  from 
weariness — a woman  born  for  a throne,  who 
washed  the  feet  of  publicans  and  sinners.  So 
beautiful  was  she,  that  when  I first  saw  her  in 
the  parlor  of  her  convent  I believed  some  of  the 
legends  of  the  saints  were  coming  true  before 
my  Protestant  eyes,  and  that  St  Cecilia  had 
come  down  from  heaven  for  my  especial  con- 
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version.  Perhaps  my  fancy  did  not  altogether 
deceive  me. 

I had  some  business  to  transact  with  the  sis- 
terhood, and  had  scarcely  concluded  it  when 
Sister  Eulalie  promptly  dismissed  me  for  a dirty 
boy,  who  came,  crying,  to  ask  her  attendance  on 
his  dying  mother.  A sudden  inspiration  in- 
duced me  to  ask  leave  to  accompany  her. 

“ Yes,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  help  the  suf- 
fering, come/’  was  her  answer. 

The  lay  sister  arrived  with  a basket  contain- 
ing the  necessary  articles  for  the  sick,  and  I fol- 
lowed the  black  figures  at  a respectable  distance, 
and  on  arriving  at  a most  miserable  tenement 
was  sent  by  Sister  Eulalip  for  a doctor. 

In  fifteen  minutes  after  I was  thus  dispatched 
there  stood  about  the  bedside  of  this  poor  wo- 
man the  two  sisters,  a physician,  a priest,  and 
myself.  So  potent  a monarch  is  King  Death ! 
What  other  potentate  could  have  commanded 
such  instant  attendance  in  that  miserable  gar- 
ret? 

It  was  an  awful  scene,  one  I shall  not  de- 
scribe in  these  pages. 

44  A single  warrior, 

In  sombre  harness  mailed, 

Dreaded  of  man,  and  sornamed  the  Destroyer," 

is  terrible  enough  when  he  comes  to  the  cham- 
bers of  ease — how  much  more  solemn  is  his  pres- 
ence in  the  midst  of  want,  of  penury ! Here 
the  ragged  children  crowded  around  their  only 
friend,  and  the  final  scene  of  her  hard,  earthly 
struggle  contained  the  bitter  certainty  of  their 
desolation. 

Yet  Sister  Eulalie  was  there ! On  her  pure 
breast  lay  the  head  of  the  dying  woman ; into 
her  eyes,  as  into  the  blue  depths  of  a summer 
sky,  looked  the  poor  sufferer. 

The  next  morniog  found  me  in  the  poor  gar- 
ret, feeling  as  if  I were  the  young  man  spoken 
of  in  Holy  Writ,  who  was  to  “sell  all  he  had 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.”  There  was  Sister 
Eulalie  and  her  attendant.  There  lay  the  re- 
mains of  the  poor  mother,  neatly  and  reverent- 
ly disposed,  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  death. 
The  children,  too,  had  been  cared  for,  and  were 
hanging  about  Sister  Eulalie,  who,  precious 
saint ! was  mingling  her  tears  with  theirs. 

For  many  years,  in  prisons  and  in  hospitals, 
I met  Sister  Eulalie.  She  had  little  time  for 
me,  or  for  what  the  world  calls  friendship,  and 
yet  I can  with  confidence  rank  her  among  my 
friends.  One  can  not  influence  another  for 
good  without  in  turn  receiving  something;  and 
I am  certain  that  this  woman,  in  the  midst  of 
a life  devoted  to  the  highest  and  most  absorb- 
ing duties,  gave  me  some  portion  of  her  thought 
and  her  regard.  Through  Sister  Eulalie  I 
reached  another  friend,  for  it  was  not  one  of 
her  traits  to  allow  a kindled  fire  to  go  out,  and 
she  introduced  me  to  that  vast  world  of  which 
I knew  little— the  world  of  the  poor. 

In  one  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital  whioh 
Sister  Eulalie  visited,  and  which  she  induced 
me  to  visit,  I had  noticed  a little  girl  shocking- 
ly deformed,  evidently  suffering  much.  One 


day  Sister  Eulalie  asked  me  to  go  and  talk  to 
little  Bertha,  who  she  said  was  an  uncommon- 
ly bright  child,  with  a great  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. I went  to  the  bedside  of  the  poor  little 
sufferer,  and  talked  with  her.  Several  hours 
of  the  day  she  suffered  intense  pain ; but  she 
told  me,  with  a look  of  gratitude,  that  two 
hours  of  evexy  day  she  was  quite  easy.  Bom 
in  the  lowest  strata  of  city  poverty  and  rice, 
she  had  been  crippled  by  neglect  or  accident, 
and  had  been  perfectly  ignorant  of  every  thing, 
even  the  name  of  God,  until  Sister  Eulalie  had 
found  her,  almost  dying,  in  some  miserable  cel- 
lar. Strange  to  say,  in  this  neglected  creature 
was  a soul  so  pure,  a mind  so  elevated,  that  in 
a daily  acquaintance  of  two  years  I never  heard 
a vulgar  word  or  idea  from  her  lips — all  was  as- 
piration and  refinement.  On  asking  her  one 
day  what  I could  bring  her,  she  said,  “I  have 
heard  there  arc  such  things  as  wild  flowers.  Is 
it  true?  and  would  you  bring  me  one  ? I have 
seen  green-houses  where  flowers  grow  in  pots, 
but  a lady  read  me  a verse  of  Scripture  the 
other  day,  and  it  6aid,  * Behold  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  how  they  grow  l*  and  when  I asked 
her  if  such  things  grew  any  where  but  in  green- 
houses, she  told  me  of  green  hillsides,  and 
brooks  with  lilies  in  them ; but  I shall  never  see 
them.  Would  you  bring  me  one  wild  flower?" 

Before  the  summer  had  passed  my  little  Ber- 
tha was  quite  a botanist.  The  little  vase  of 
flowers  which  stood  by  her  bedside  wus  crown- 
ed daily  with  the  flora  of  the  season.  Such 
simple  facts  in  botany  os  I could  give  her  in 
my  half  hour’s  visit  furnished  her  with  a new 
and  delightful  subject  for  meditation ; and  when, 
two  years  after,  Sister  Eulalie  and  I stood  by 
her  humble  coffin,  both  weeping  bitterly,  that 
sweet  odor  of  violets,  which  always  now  recalls 
her  to  my  memory,  stole  upon  my  senses. 

The  good  sister  had  laid  my  last  offering  on 
the  wasted  breast  of  the  deformed  child,  and 
said,  as  she  looked  at  her,  and  at  the  bunch  of 
violets, 

“ She,  like  them,  was  plucked  by  the  way- 
side,  and,  like  them,  breathed  naught  but  sweet- 
ness. Oh ! my  friend,  do  not  forget  these  way- 
ride  sufferers*" 


Friendship  is  not  always  so  happy  or  so  bene- 
ficial as  my  reminiscences  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  may  have  unworthy  objects,  but  it  is  free  from 
the  intoxications  and  subtleties  of  deeper  emo- 
tions, and  has  this  advantage,  it  is  less  selfish ; 
friendship,  properly  considered,  excludes  selfish- 
ness. 

Why  Marian  Stanley,  beautiful,  gifted  creat- 
ure, always  remains  associated  in  my  mind  with 
little  Bertha,  I can  not  tell.  Is  it  because  ex- 
tremes meet  ? Or  is  it  because  I never  knew 
two  lives  so  full  of  pain  ? Bertha  had  two  hours 
of  ease  each  day  ; I doubt  if  Marian  had  one. 
The  one  was  a pauper  and  a cripple,  and  spent 
her  life  in  a cellar  and  a hospital ; the  other  was 
a beauty  anl  a genius,  and  lived  in  the  fullest 
sunshine  of  prosperity  and  admiration.  Marian 
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Stanley  was  miserable  from  haying  too  much. 
She  was  unfortunate  in  a higher  sense — she  mar- 
ried an  uncongenial  man.  For  a few  years  I be- 
lieved the  struggle  she  was  making  with  a real 
calamity  would  work  a genuine  reformation, 
and  be  the  germ  of  future  peace ; but  alas,  and 
alas ! there  came  a new  evil  into  her  life,  and 
Marian  Stanley  loved  madly  and  wickedly. 

She  was  not  the  woman  to  acknowledge  it  or 
to  yield  to  it.  For  years  she  fought  single- 
handed  with  temptation  and  despair,  and  con- 
quered. Once  did  I see  her  waver : I was  read- 
ing her  some  story  of  a woman  like  herself. 

44  Stop/’  said  she,  44 1 can  not  bear  it.” 

What  to  do  for  this  woman ! Henceforth 
there  was  no  concealment  between  us.  I had 
known  her  secret — now  we  spoke  of  it.  The 
spectacle  of  this  woman  holding  a serpent  at 
arms’  length,  unable  to  throw  it  down,  to  tram- 
ple on  it,  longing  to  take  it,  poisonous  as  she 
knew  it  to  be,  to  her  heart,  yet  restrained  by 
pride  alone — ye  gods ! what  a sight  was  there. 
Phaedra,  torn  by  passions  as  by  wild  horses,  was 
alone  a parallel. 

Take  such  a woman  to  the  country  I No ! 
Wild  flowers  can  not  minister  to  a mind  like  this. 
Talk  to  her  of  art,  of  literature,  even  of  religion ! 
No.  There  is  that  unhappy  condition  of  the 
mind,  when  it  turns  from  the  great  consolation  as 
a diseased  eye  dreads  the  light.  When  the  prai- 
rie is  on  fire  soft  showers  do  not  quench  it ; fire 
mnst  battle  fire.  I sought  to  excite  her  ambition ; 
I painted  to  her  the  delights  of  fame ; I read 
to  her  what  the  master  minds  have  written  of 
that  great  passion ; I felt  that  it  was  no  sin  to 
tempt  her  with  the  44  sin  which  tempted  angels.” 
If  I was  wrong,  she  was  saved,  saved  from  that 
fall  which  is  endless. 


44  In  the  lowest  deep,  a lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide.*’ 

Of  the  man  who  won  her  love,  who  was  ever 
on  the  watch  for  that  hour  when  pride  should 
waver  and  leave  the  poor  struggling  heart,  we 
will  not  speak  in  a paper  devoted  to  L’Amitid 
That  honest  fellow  knows  him  not.  Neither 
will  we  charge  liim  to  the  account  of  L* Amour, 
though  he  fights  pretentiously  under  his  ban- 
ners. All  great  captains  have  some  unworthy 
followers,  some  who  respect  neither  the  trust 
of  woman  nor  the  generosity  of  man.  Heaven 
forbid  that  any  army  should  be  judged  by  such 
hangers-on.  But  they  exist,  and  are  known,  like 
noxious  insects,  by  the  devastation  they  cause. 

She  was  saved — to  friendship.  It  sounds 
cold  and  unsatisfactory,  but  it  has  in  it,  oh ! 
what  depths  of  consolation.  The  sympathetic 
comm  uni  ngs  of  two  minds — who  can  measure 
this  high  delight ! Love  may  grow  cold,  beauty 
may  fade,  fate  may  prove  unkind,  but  in  this 
pleasure  is  there  no  shadow  of  turning.  It  is 
not  mortal.  In  its  pure  and  untroubled  atmos- 
phere we  assert  our  divinity. 

There  are  bright  instances  of  women's  friend 
ship  for  each  other,  but  they  are  few.0  Women 
have  too  much  ambition  and  too  little  to  wreak 
it  upon,  so  that  in  some  sense  every  woman  is 
Vol.  XV*— No.  87.— B b 
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every  other  woman’s  rival.  44 Do  I not,"  said 
charming  Madame  Recamier,  4 4 vanquish  my 
enemies  by  being  more  amiable  than  they  I" 
“No,"  said  sagacious  old  Talleyrand;  44 you 
make  them  more  your  enemies  by  every  smile." 
41  Then,  how  shall  I conquer  them  ?"  44  By  be- 

ing what  you  never  can  be — unattractive .” 

This  is  the  common  and  low  view  of  women’s 
attitude  toward  each  other.  In  the  full  and 
noble  development  of  the  womanly  nature, 
friendship  finds  its  perfect  efflorescence.  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  has  friends,  Catherine  Sedg- 
wick has  friends,  Frederika  Bremer  has  friends, 
and  so  have  all  noble  women  among  their  own 
kind. 

Bulwer  says,  44  Friendship  is  the  wine  of  ex- 
istence ; love,  the  dram-drinking." 

The  wine  of  existence!  cheering  us  when 
we  are  sad,  invigorating  us  when  we  are  weary, 
sustaining  us  when  we  are  faint ; a wine  gen- 
erous, yet  not  too  full  of  fire ; haring  a heart  of 
mellow  gold,  as  if  a thousand  sunsets  still  lin- 
gered in  the  cap. 

The  youth  starts  on  his  life-pilgrimage  with 
L'Amour  on  one  side,  L’Amitie  on  the  other. 
His  eyes  turn  toward  Love,  he  dances  to  the 
music  of  his  song ; but  ever  and  anon,  as  the 
path  grows  weary,  he  stretches  out  a hand  to 
honest  Friendship.  Perhaps  there  comes  a day 
when  Love  dances  away,  and  leaves  his  faithful 
follower  in  tears  and  in  despair.  Then  he  re- 
members Friendship,  whose  song  is  not  so  gay, 
or  his  smile  so  entrancing,  but  who  serves  him 
faithfully,  binds  up  his  wounds,  and  is  as  a staff 
to  his  weary  limbs.  At  every  step  friendship 
grows  dearer  to  him ; he  likes  his  sober  mien 
and  silver  speech,  and  when  he  readies  the  end 
of  his  journey,  and  all  things  are  made  plain  to 
him,  he  knows  that  unawares  he  has  entertained 
an  angel. 

44  Shall  I compare  thee  to  a summer* » day? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  f 

Bough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 

And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a date 

M Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  Heaven  shines; 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimmed ; 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometimes  declines, 

By  chance,  or  Nature's  changing  course,  untrimmed* 

44  But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 

Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wan de rest  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  Time  thou  growest" 


THE  CORSICAN  LIFE-DRAMA. 

MEN  have  always  been  fighting  for  freedom, 
and  at  some  time  or  other  every  nation  has 
been  free.  Generally,  however,  the  fruits  of  a 
successful  struggle  for  liberty  have  been  lost  as 
soon  as  gained,  through  error,  treachery,  indi- 
vidual ambition,  foreign  interference,  or  some 
such  cause  ; and  tyranny,  in  the  guise  ©f  a moUf 
arch,  a baron,  or  a priest,  has  stepped  in  and 
placed  matters  on  the  old  footing.  Volume 
after  volume  tells  the  same  story  of  misplaced 
confidence,  bold  usurpation,  valiant  resistance,, 
and,  finally,  mute  submission.  All  histories  are 
so  wonderfully  alike  in  this  particular,  that  we 
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seem  almost  to  discern  a predestined  order  of 
events,  like  the  rotation  of  the  seasons,  and  we 
need  the  refreshing  example  of  one  stably  free 
nation  to  assure  us  that  it  was  not  the  design 
of  Providence  that  mankind  should  crouch  at 
some  one's  feet.  Without  this  comforting  fact 
in  clear  view,  indeed,  the  study  of  history  would 
be  intolerable.  No  man  of  feeling  could  en- 
dure so  uniform  a chronicle  of  successful  wrong 
and  vanquished  right.  Not  alone  would  his 
heart  bleed  at  the  ever-recurring  spectacle  of 
triumphant  tyranny  and  banished  freedom ; the 
complacence  with  which  mankind  have  finally 
submitted,  in  almost  every  case,  to  oppression  is 
more  sickening  still.  One  may  groan  over  the 
ravished  fueros  of  Aragon,  the  feudal  usurpa- 
tions of  Germany,  or  the  stolen  name  of  Po- 
land ; but  is  not  the  sight  of  a Frenchman  vot- 
ing himself  content  with  a despot,  or  an  English- 
man devoutly  hugging  his  “Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,"  whose  noble  legs  are  clasped  round 
liis  neck,  a far  more  saddening  oiject  of  contem- 
plation ? 

Some  five  years  ago,  the  people  of  Ajaccio,  in 
Corsica,  were  enabled  to  execute  a darling  pro- 
ject— the  erection  of  a statue  and  monument  to 
Napoleon.  It  consists  of  a marble  statue  on  a 
high  granite  pedestal ; and  stands  on  the  mark- 
et-place in  front  of  the  Town-house.  On  the 
pedestal  the  following  inscription,  in  French,  is 
engraved : 

“ His  native  city  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  the  5th 
May,  1850,  the  second  year  of  the  Presidency  of  Louis 
Napoleon." 

The  peasants  come  in  from  the  mountains, 
and  resolve  to  have  their  sons  taught  French  so 
as  to  read  it.  Ask  one  of  them  how  it  comes 
that  this  monument  to  their  greatest  man  bears 
an  inscription  in  a foreign  tongue?  how  these 
Bonapartes  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  been 
Emperors  and  Presidents  of  Corsica  instead  of 
France  ? how,  in  short,  every  thing  that  savors 
of  authority  in  the  island,  from  the  prefit  to  the 
gensdarmesy  is  French,  and  the  people  only  are 
Corsican? — and  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  or  per- 
haps answers,  “ Anch 9 i o son  Franceses  And 
so  he  is  in  one  sense.  He  pays  his  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  French  Government,  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  francs  per  head  per  annum  for  each 
soul  in  his  family ; and  as  the  French  tariff 
obliges  him  to  buy  every  thing  from  France  at 
enormously  high  prices,  and  agriculture  is  al- 
most unprofitable,  commerce  sluggish,  and  na- 
tive industry  comparatively  unknown,  he  finds 
it  pretty  hard  work.  The  representatives  whom 
he  sends  to  Paris  when  France  indulges  in  rep- 
resentative luxuries,  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  The 
distant  department  of  Corsica  serves  as  a refuge 
for  those  whom  the  Government  must  appoint 
to  office,  but  dare  not  trust  with  power  in  France. 
Tranquilly  they  reign;  and  in  his  square  at 
Ajaccio,  or  on  his  mountain  heath,  the  Corsican 
is  content,  asks  for  nothing  better  than  the  fate 
fortune  has  allotted  him,  and  is  ashamed  of  not 
being  more  of  a Frenchman. 

Yet  there  is  not  in  all  history  a nobler  con- 


test for  liberty  than  that  waged  for  centuries  by 
these  very  Corsicans.  Not  a sounder  frame- 
work of  political  freedom  than  that  contained  in 
the  Corsican  constitution  of  Paoli,  promulgated, 
be  it  remembered,  years  before  the  United  States 
became  independent,  and  while  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope was  groveling  in  servitude. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ries the  history  of  Corsica  is  a series  of  never- 
ending  conflicts  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors.  A succession  of  heroes  arose  dur- 
ing that  period,  whose  names,  had  they  lived 
in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  or  England,  would 
have  been  familiar  to  every  school-boy,  and  sy- 
nonymous with  the  greatest  and  noblest  virtues. 

Men  of  iron,  more  Roman  than  the  Romans ; 
knowing  neither  fear  nor  tenderness;  in  many 
respects  unique  and  unequaled ; living  only  fof 
their  country,  and  seeking  its  freedom  with  an 
energy,  a clearness  of  vision,  and  a perseverance 
which  render  their  total  failure  perfectly  astound- 
ing. Rome  produced  some  such ; but  they 
were  accidents,  who  flashed  across  the  darken- 
ing page  of  her  annals.  On  whose  shoulders  fell 
the  mantle  of  Gracchus  ? Greece  had  patriots, 
but  they  soon  made  way  for  politicians.  The  line 
of  Corsican  heroes  is  unbroken  from  Snmbucuc- 
cio  to  Paoli.  Over  and  over  again  the  Corsi- 
cans lay  crushed  and  panting  at  the  feet  of  for- 
eign tyrants  ; but  there  never  was  a time  when 
some  gallant  patriot  was  not  plotting  or  fighting 
to  dash  off  the  yoke.  One  killed,  another  sprang 
out  of  obscurity  into  his  place.  A dozen  exe- 
cuted, twice  as  many  were  in  arms  the  next  day. 

At  home,  abroad,  in  the  towns,  in  the  mount- 
ains, ill  or  well  clad,  in  plenty  or  starving,  the 
Corsican  chiefs,  before  the  French  conquest, 
never  lifted  their  eyes  from  the  one  great  work 
of  securing  liberty  for  their  rocky  isle. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  that 
the  Corsican  people  first  rose  bodily  against  their 
feudal  tyrants.  While  the  Capets  were  clamp- 
ing their  hold  on  France,  and  the  Saxon  mon- 
archs  preparing  England  for  a Norman  despot- 
ism, the  farmers,  fishermen,  and  mountaineers 
of  Corsica  met  together,  chose  an  assembly  of 
delegates,  elected  podcstas,  defined  the  powers 
of  their  magistrates,  and  established  a form  of 
government  essentially  democratic.  Ihe  man 
of  the  movement,  its  master  spirit  till  his  death, 
was  Sambucuccio  d’Alando.  The  barons  or 
seigniors  fought  a while,  unsuccessfully  ; then 
withdrew  to  their  castles,  leaving  the  country 
between  Aleria,  Calvi,  and  Brando — called  Ter- 
ra del  Commune — flay  People's  Land — a demo- 
cratic republic. 

Sambucuccio  dying,  seigniors  sprnng  from 
their  lairs  and  fell  on  the  people.  With  the 
free  city  of  Pisa  the  Corsicans  had  had  much 
to  do  ; to  Pisa  they  sent,  ns  the  Britons  to  Sax- 
ony, calling  for  aid.  Malaspina  came  over  in 
! a trice,  and  back  to  their  l&irs  flew  the  seigniors. 

For  a century,  more  or  less,  Pisans  held  some 
sort  of  authority  in  the  island.  GiudicL,  judges ; 
interpreters  rather  than  makers  of  the  law ; wise- 
ly tolerant  of  the  power  of  the  vtdute  or  diets 
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of  the  People's  Land,  winking  at  rebellion; 
mainly  busied  in  dealing  with  the  Pope  con- 
cerning bishoprics,  and  building  castles  against 
the  Genoese. 

For  as  time  rolls  on,  Genoa,  in  the  flush  of 
her  young  might,  feels  that  manifest  destiny 
impels  her  to  annex  Corsica.  Pisa,  the  while, 
beaten  by  sea,  weakened  by  land,  rent  by  fac- 
tions, is  plainly  on  its  last  legs,  and  can  not 
defend  it.  To  Sinucello — better  known  os  Giu- 
dico  della  Rocca — the  warring  City  commits 
the  task  of  defending  his  native  Isle  against  the 
invader.  A fit  hero  for  a death-struggle.  Let 
him  come  as  a Pisan  or  as  a Corsican,  the  Peo- 
ple's Land  cares  not,  so  he  be  against  the  Gen- 
oese : scores  of  bold  mountaineers  flock  tq  his 
banner,  the  Genoese  Spinola  is  driven  from  cas- 
tle to  castle,  and  Doria,  the  great  Doria,  who 
follows  him,  fares  no  better.  The  little  rocky 
Isle  holds  the  power  of  Genoa  at  bay.  More 
fiercely  democratic  than  ever  is  the  People's 
Land. 

Soon,  however,  quarrels  divide  the  freemen. 
Giudicc  has  six  daughters  who  marry  six  Corsi- 
can landholders ; his  enemy,  Giovanninello,  has 
also  six  daughters,  likewise  duly  provided  with 
husbands.  The  lost  six  vow  death  to  the  first 
six ; fall  on  them  by  night,  and  kill  full  seventy 
of  their  henchmen.  Then,  of  course,  war  to 
the  knife  between  the  clans ; a feud  not  to  be 
quenched  for  eight  generations.  Chased  by  the 
wrath  of  the  relentless  Giudice,  Giovanninello 
flies  to  Genoa,  heads  the  strangers  against  his 
countrymen,  and  founds  Calvi.  Stout  walls 
over  which  he  dare  not  so  much  as  peep,  deep 
moats,  and  powerful  bands  of  Genoese,  shield 
him  from  the  Corsican  vendetta.  With  iron 
sternness  Giudice  stands  in  the  gap  between 
liberty  and  submission  to  Genoa ; often  beaten, 
never  conquered ; often  erring,  often  shamed  by 
the  vices  of  hia  clan,  never  showing  pity  or 
swerving  from  his  own  stoical  sense  of  duty ; 
striking  off  his  nephew's  head  for  a breach  of 
faith  to  the  very  Genoese  it  was  his  life’s  bur- 
den to  destroy.  At  last,  grown  infirm  and 
blind,  entrapped  by  a dastardly  son  of  his,  this 
grand  old  hero  was  carried  to  the  sea-side  to  be 
shipped  a captive  to  Genoa.  When  he  heard 
the  waves  beat  on  the  shore  and  felt  the  sand 
yield  beneath  his  feet,  he  bade  his  captors  6tand 
for  one  moment,  and  set  him  free.  Obeyed, 
he  knelt  down,  and  in  few,  thrilling  words  im- 
plored a curse  on  the  head  of  his  renegade  son 
and  his  posterity  forever.  Turning  then  to  the 
soldiers,  “I  am  ready,"  said  he;  embarked, 
arrived  at  Genoa,  sunk  without  complaint  or 
argument  into  the  tower  of  Malapago,  and  died, 
miserable  indeed  in  body,  but  as  great  of  heart 
as  Giudice  della  Ilocca  had  been  when  the  Peo- 
ple’s Land  crowned  him  with  laurel  on  the 
mountain  top. 

An  interregnum  of  eighty  years.  Giudice 
dead,  up  rose  the  seigniors  once  more,  till  the 
people  in  their  agony  welcomed  the  Genoese  ; 
yielding  to  foreign  to  avoid  domestic  tyrants. 
Then,  say  the  Corsican  historians,  there  arose 


a wonderful  and  wicked  sect  of  people,  calling 
themselves  Giovannali,  who  claimed  that  all  men 
were  equal  and  should  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon ; which  devilish  sect,  marvelously  swelling 
at  first  among  the  mountains,  was  happily  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  and  those  who  sur- 
vived the  spiritual  were  cut  down  by  the  tem- 
poral sword  of  his  Holiness.  Bible  in  hand, 
priests  took  God  to  witness  that  heaven  was 
the  reward  of  putting  a Giovannale  to  death. 
Liberty  so  outlawed,  seigniors  and  Genoese 
governors  flourished. 

Eighty  years  from  the  perishing  of  Giudice  in 
his  cell,  another  Rocca — Arrigo — called  the  men 
of  Corsica  to  arms.  From  generation  to  gener- 
ation his  kinsmen  had  died  in  battle.  With  no 
better  claim  than  this,  Arrigo  waved  his  sword, 
and  an  army  rose  from  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys, and  bade  him  lead  the  way.  Short  work 
he  made  of  seigniors  and  Genoese.  Striding 
over  them  to  the  gates  of  Biguglia,  not  a day 
would  he  stop  for  trenches  or  breast-works,  but 
gave  the  word  to  storm.  At  the  sound  of  his 
name  the  very  women  flew  to  arms ; if  walls 
had  fallen  at  sound  of  trump,  as  walls  once  did, 
he  could  not  sooner  have  stood  on  Biguglia'* 
battlements,  or  Genoese  scampered  more  swiftly 
to  their  ships.  Count  of  Corsica,  a democratic 
chief,  Arrigo  held  his  own  for  several  years; 
lopping  off  seigniors'  heads  if  they  but  stirred  a 
finger,  and  idolized  by  the  people.  Genoa, 
weary  of  being  beaten,  sold  her  rights  to  a joint- 
stock  company  called  the  Mahona ; from  which 
proposals  for  a compromise  were  dispatched  to 
Arrigo.  His  demands  were  simple  ; one  word 
— liberty— comprised  them  all.  Tho  Mahona 
struck  a bargain  with  him,  sent  a thousand  men 
to  the  island,  helped  themselves  to  a castle  or 
two,  stirred  up  the  seigniors  who  were  only  too 
ready  to  rebel  against  the  popular  chief,  then 
set  him  at  defiance.  The  men  of  dollars  blun- 
dered. Swift  as  Corsican  vengeance,  Arrigo 
was  down  upon  the  troops  of  the  Mahona,  and 
in  a few  weeks  they  were  swept  from  tho  Island. 
Genoa,  piqued  and  roused,  sent  a second  expe- 
dition ; and  accident  isolating  Arrigo,  he  was 
forced  to  fly. 

But  a true  Corsican  never  yields.  Two 
months  thereafter  a couple  of  Spanish  galleys 
anchored  on  the  coast.  A boat  pulled  for  the 
shore,  Arrigo  once  more  trod  his  native  soil, 
and  the  conch-shell  again  called  the  Corsicana 
to  arms.  In  a single  campaign  the  foreigners 
were  again  extirpated,  and  the  people  restored. 
Peace  and  freedom  dawned  on  the  island.  But 
ere  the  dawn  had  ripened  into  the  fullness  of 
day,  Arrigo  had  eaten  a meal  with  a Genoese 
emissary  and  that  night  expired  in  convul- 
sions. 

With  the  fifteenth  century,  French  and  Gen- 
oese renewed  their  endeavors  to  tame  the  Cor- 
sicans. in  an  age  when  individual  prowess  was 
every  thing  and  the  masses  nothing,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  Corsica's  fate  might  have 
been  decided  by  an  ounce  of  poison.  Haply, 
Arrigo  della  Rocca  had  a sister,  whose  child, 
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Vinccntello  d’lstria,  was  already  the  scourge  of 
the  Mediterranean.  A Corsican  by  birth,  a 
Spaniard  by  adoption,  when  the  right  time  came, 
he  landed  like  his  uncle,  and  burst  into  Biguglia 
at  the  bead  of  the  people.  Twice  driven  to  sea, 
twice  he  regained  a foothold  on  the  island  and 
carried  the  flag  of  Corsican  freedom  from  crag 
to  crag.  Fortune  was  within  his  grasp ; in  an 
evil  hour,  he  forgot  the  sacredness  of  his  cause. 
The  cries  of  an  outraged  maiden  cost  him  the 
love  of  the  people.  He  fled,  was  pursued,  gave 
battle,  was  defeated,  carried  to  Genoa,  and  in 
presence  of  doges,  nobles,  and  people,  was  be- 
headed on  the  great  stairs  of  the  Palace. 

Foreign  powers  jostled  each  other  in  their  en- 
deavors to  seize  the  wretched  little  island.  The 
Pope,  Genoa,  Aragon,  Piombino,  Milan,  each 
clutched  at  it.  The  seigniors  would  have  signed 
over  the  sovereignty  to  Beelzebub  in  person  had 
he  confirmed  them  in  their  privileges.  The 
people  would  have  accepted  almost  any  sover- 
eign who  offered  them  freedom.  Frightful  strug- 
gles ; desolate  villages ; valleys  fattened  with 
blood  ; finally,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
seigniors,  the  sovereignty  of  the  island — the  cra- 
dle of  soldiers  and  patriots,  the  home  of  chival- 
rous poverty — assigned  to  a Bank.  Corsica  Dr. 
to  stock,  and  cash  Dr.  to  Corsica,  entered  sys- 
tematically according  to  the  Italian  method  in 
the  books  of  the  Bank  of  St.  George  in  Genoa. 

But  dream  not,  men  of  discounts!  that  the 
People's  Land  can  sink  into  a part  of  your  as- 
sets like  a bag  of  ducats  or  a roll  of  notes.  Up 
springs  Giampolo  da  Leca,  at  the  head  of  a few 
mountaineers,  and  presses  the  Bank  hard.  Beat- 
en and  exiled,  he  returns  at  the  end  of  a year 
to  be  again  crushed,  and  barely  to  escape  with 
bis  life.  Ten  years  he  watches,  cat-like,  from  his 
exile  for  a moment  of  weakness  in  the  tyrants  : 
it  comes,  and  with  ten  men,  Giampolo  pounces 
on  Corsica  once  more.  For  the  third  time,  the 
people  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader,  and  the 
Bank  quakes  for  its  asset.  But  even  Corsicans 
^can  be  bought.  Betrayed,  deserted  by  half  his 
force,  Giampolo  gives  battle,  and  is  completely 
routed,  his  son  taken  prisoner,  and  himself 
forced  to  fly.  His  great  heart  broke.  Years 
and  years  after  he  lived  abroad,  brooding  over 
Ms  sorrows.  Corsica  sent  to  him,  his  son  sent 
to  him,  fellow-patriots  knelt  at  his  door,  but  the 
recluse  would  none  of  them.  He  hfid  done  with 
this  world.  Even  when  they  killed  his  son,  he 
stifled  the  rising  cry  for  vengeance  in  his  breast, 
and  told  them  he  was  himself  only  a corpse. 

There  were  men  of  the  line  of  Rocca  left. 
Rinuccio  della  Rocca  rose  when  Giampolo  fled, 
fought,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sentenced  to 
dwell  forever  in  Genoa.  Two  years  he  bore 
exile  ; then  suddenly  disappeared  to  land  in  Cor- 
sica with  eighteen  men.  The  Dorias  command- 
ed for  the  Bank ; Nicolas,  a man  of  vast  energy, 
marched  to  meet  Rinuccio,  foreshadowing  his 
policy  by  stopping  on  the  way  to  behead  the  pa- 
triot's son.  At  the  first  encounter  Rinuccio 
was  utterly  defeated  and  forced  to  fly.  Doria 
laid  the  People's  Land  waste.  Followers  of  the 
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democratic  chief  he  executed  without  mercy. 
Whole  villages  he  put  to  the  sword. 

Again  the  indomitable  man  returned,  and 
again  defeat  and  flight  were  his  lot.  From 
court  to  court  he  wandered,  imploring  aid  for 
Corsica,  and  every  where  repulsed.  Every  hope 
dashed,  every  promise  broken,  every  friend  de- 
parted, it  seemed  incredible  that  he  should  not 
snccumb ; but  for  the  fourth  time  be  stood  be- 
fore the  Democrats  of  the  People's  Land.  In 
few  but  bitter  words  he  told  his  sad  story,  and 
called  once  more  for  men.  The  grim  patriots 
who  bad  bled  so  often  by  his  side  wept  as  he 
spoke.  When  he  ended,  they  were  silent.  Ri- 
nuccio understood.  He  went  forth  into  the 
woods  to  digest  this  last  disappointment;  as 
he  sat  musing,  a Genoese  officer  passed.  The 
sight  of  the  abhorred  uniform  was  too  much 
for  his  fevered  nerves ; he  rose  and  killed  the 
foreigner  at  a blow.  Outlawed,  hunted  by  the 
soldiery,  he  wandered  for  days  and  days  alone 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses ; after  a time  no- 
thing more  was  heard  of  him.  Weeks  afterward 
a hunter  crossing  a dark  glen  stumbled  on  a 
corpse ; the  kites  had  not  quite  destroyed  the 
features ; piously  the  Corsican  dng  a grave,  and 
laid  a few  sods  over  the  mortal  remains  of  Ri- 
nuccio della  Rocca. 

Then  the  Bank  had  forty  years  of  peace. 
How  much  money  it  made,  if  any ; what  divi- 
dends it  paid  to  its  stockholders  out  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Corsicans ; whether  on 
the  whole,  the  enslaving  of  a free  people,  the 
traffic  in  judicial  sentences,  and  the  sale  of 
murder  licenses  proved  profitable  operations  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  the  diligent  stndent  may 
possibly  discover  by  proper  inquiry.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  worst  of  the  seigniors  was  a mild  and 
pleasant  sovereign  compared  to  the  moneyed 
men  of  Genoa ; that  the  mountaineers  of  the 
People's  Land  made  their  young  boys  swear  on 
the  faith  of  a Corsican,  that  the  vendetta  should 
never  sleep  so  long  as  the  Genoese  had  a foot 
on  the  Island.  A whole  generation  perished 
with  Rinuccio  della  Rocca ; another  had  taken 
its  place.  Degeneracy  had  not  begun. 

One  of  the  bravest  of  that  gallant  army  which 
Francis  I.  led  to  Italy  was  a Corsican  of  un- 
known birth,  named  Sampiero.  He  had  fied 
from  his  home  when  the  Bank  crashed  Rinuc- 
cio ; had  fought  for  the  Medici,  for  the  King  of 
France;  had  earned  renown  at  an  age  when 
most  men  have  not  begun  life ; and  now — load- 
ed with  honors,  and  rewarded  by  the  hand  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  richest  heiress  of  Corsi- 
ca, Yannina  d'Ornana — he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  his  country.  With  him  to  think  was  to  act. 
France  and  Turkey  were  allied,  as  they  are  now. 
French  and  Turkish  fleets  sailed  to  attack  Cor- 
sica, Sampiero  guiding  the  invasion.  Town  aft- 
er town  fell;  soon,  the  Genoese  were  expelled. 
Germany  and  Spain  came  to  their  aid ; Sam- 
piero with  the  French  and  Corsicans  defeated 
them  at  every  turn.  In  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses the  King  of  France  made  peace,  and  sur- 
rendered Corsica  to  the  Genoese. 
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Then  began  a straggle  between  one  roan  and 
several  nations,  the  like  of  which  is  only  found 
again  in  the  history  of  that  other  Corsican  Na- 
poleon. Chased  from  Corsica,  Saxnpiero  took 
his  wife  and  children  to  Marseilles,  and  set  out 
to  obtain  foreign  aid  for  his  oppressed  country. 
He  went  to  every  Italian  court,  but  the  petty 
princes  gave  him  no  encouragement.  To  the 
Medicis  at  Paris,  so  deeply  indebted  to  him,  and 
solemnly  pledged  to  serve  him  at  need ; but 
Catherine  had  forgotten  the  best  friend  of  her 
family.  To  Barbarossa  at  Algiers,  to  the  Sul- 
tan ; but  they  were  tired  of  war. 

While  he  was  at  Algiers,  a messenger  brought 
him  intelligence  that  Genoa,  fearing  him  in  his 
exile,  plotted  mischief  against  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. For  a moment  he  faltered ; then  an- 
swered that  he  must  first  see  to  the  freedom  of 
Corsica  before  he  could  devote  himself  to  his 
family.  To  Marseilles  he  sent  a trusty  friend. 
He  pursued  his  own  journey  to  Constantinople. 

Mischief,  indeed,  had  the  men  of  ducats  plot- 
ted. To  gain  possession  of  the  person  of  Sam- 
piero’s  wife  and  children,  as  hostages,  a couple 
of  villains  had  been  sent  to  Marseilles  to  beguile 
the  poor  woman  and  persuade  her  to  return  to 
Genoa.  She  was  assured  that  her  husband's  in- 
terest, and  her  children's  prospects  in  life,  would 
be  irreparably  injured  if  she  remained  in  exile  ; 
that  her  return  would  smooth  the  way  for  a rec- 
onciliation, and  that,  however  averse  Sampiero 
might  be  at  first  to  such  a measure,  he  would 
in  the  end  acknowledge  its  advantages,  and  be 
grateful  to  her  who  brought  it  about.  The  fond 
wife  was  deluded.  A day  or  two  before  Sam- 
piero’s  friend  arrived  she  6et  sail  for  Genoa. 
When  he  reached  Marseilles  and  found  her 
house  empty,  he  collected  a band  of  Corsicans 
in  hot  haste,  took  ship  and  gave  chase.  Off 
Antibes  he  overhauled  the  chase,  and  signaled 
her  to  shorten  sail.  The  truth  burst  upon 
Vannina's  mind ; she  prayed  to  be  put  ashore, 
and  her  husband’s  friend  took  possession  of  her 
person.  The  news  spread.  The  Parliament  of 
Aix  offered  her  protection  against  any  person 
soever.  Vannina,  a true  Corsican,  declined  the 
offer,  saying  that  she  was  Sampiero's  wife,  and 
would  submit  to  whatever  sentence  he  might 
inflict. 

The  Corsican  was  on  his  way  home,  gloomily 
pondering  his  reverses.  At  Marseilles  he  was 
told  the  story ; not  a word  of  comment  escaped 
his  lips.  But  a garrulous  friend  exclaiming  that 
he  had  long  foreseen  the  event,  Sampiero  turned 
on  him  like  a tiger,  crying,  “And  you  con- 
cealed what  you  foresaw  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Leaping  on  horseback  he  rode  to 
Aix,  where  the  penitent  Vannina  had  remained. 
He  led  her  forth  without  a word.  His  face  was 
stern,  composed,  unreadable.  Back  to  Mar- 
seilles, into  their  house,  which  was  empty  and 
desolate ; there,  as  she  sat  her  down,  he  remem- 
bered how  ho  had  loved  her  and  trusted  her,  and 
the  thought  of  her  treason  to  him  and  to  his 
country  shot  through  his  Corsican  soul,  and  he 
struck  her  dead  on  the  spot. 
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After  this,  it  was  more  hopeless  than  ever  to 
look  for  foreign  aid.  “We  must  trust  to  our- 
selves," wrote  he,  and  landed  in  Corsica.  The 
Genoese  led  a large  force  to  meet  him ; but  the 
terror  of  his  name  was  such  that  the  soldiers 
threw  down  their  arms.  Stefano  Doria  crossed 
over  with  more  troops ; Germany  sold  legion 
after  legion  to  the  republic ; Spain  sent  fifteen 
thousand  men ; the  ablest  officers  in  Europe 
were  hired  to  conquer  him ; money  was  poured 
forth  without  stint.  He  was  not  conquered* 
The  People's  Land  had  risen  at  his  call ; neither 
want,  nor  the  ravage  of  their  homes,  nor  rags, 
nor  cold,  nor  defeat,  could  subdue  them.  So 
long  as  Sampiero  would  lead  they  would  follow. 
For  two  years  the  war  never  lulled  for  a day* 
In  the  intervals  between  the  battles,  Sampiero 
planned  a constitution  for  his  country  on  a pure 
democratic  basis.  So  desirous  was  he  to  secure 
perfect  equality,  that  he  would  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  called  Count  of  Corsica  as  the  other 
great  patriots  had  been ; the  people  styled  him 
Padre  della  Patria. 

A man  of  this  kind  could  only  be  got  rid  of 
in  one  way.  Men  were  hired,  and  Sampiero 
and  a few  friends  were  decoyed  into  an  am- 
buscade. At  the  first  shot  he  saw  his  fate, 
bade  his  son  fly,  and  closed  with  his  murderers, 
who  fell  back  as  he  advanced.  Foremost  among 
them  were  the  three  Ornanos,  his  wife’s  kinsmen, 
who  had  been  bought  by  Genoa.  These  three, 
a gang  of  soldiers  at  their  back,  ventured  to 
withstand  him.  One  he  wounded ; then,  wiping 
away  the  blood  that  was  streaming  down  his  face 
with  his  left  hand,  kept  the  others  at  bay  with 
his  sword  till  his  own  servant  treacherously  shot 
him  in  the  back.  All  then  rushed  in,  massacred 
him,  and  carried  off  his  head  to  claim  the  prom- 
ised reward.  Genoa  was  illuminated  when  the 
news  of  his  assassination  reached  the  city. 

Did  Rome  produce  a more  nigged  patriot 
than  Sampiero  ? 

His  spirit  survived  him.  His  friend  and  com- 
rade, Leonardo  of  Casanova,  was  in  prison  with 
his  son.  The  latter  obtained  a disguise,  hast- 
ened to  his  father's  cell,  and  adjured  him  to  fly. 
The  old  man  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  sac- 
rificing his  boy's  life.  “Go,  my  father,"  said 
the  youth : 4 4 the  country  can  not  spare  your  wis- 
dom ; I can  hope  for  no  brighter  destiny  than 
to  die  at  my  age  for  Corsica."  The  father  took 
the  disguise  and  fled.  He  was  hardly  out  of 
gunshot  when  his  son  was  seized  and  hanged 
out  of  a window  of  the  castle. 

Two  more  years  the  straggle  lasted,  under 
Sampiero's  son  Alfonso.  Then  exhausted  Genoa 
proposed  peace  ; and  Corsica,  which  had  sin- 
gly withstood  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire, 
Spain,  and  Genoa,  and  whose  inhabitants  were 
reduced  by  war  to  a mere  handful,  consented,  on 
condition  that  the  People's  Land  should  not  be 
despoiled  of  her  ancient  democracy. 

Vain  hope!  a few  months  and  Corsica  con- 
tained a few  native  slaves  and  a host  of  Genoese 
officials  and  soldiers.  Nothing  intermediate. 
Nothing  but  the  two  classes,  the  trample rs  and 
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the  trampled.  For  the  war  had  made  way  for 
solitude,  not  peace ; Corsica  was  a howling  wil- 
derness. Generation  after  generation  grew  up 
ih  the  mountains,  swore  vendetta,  and  died. 
Such  was  the  patriotism  of  the  Corsicans,  says 
their  historian,  that  oven  in  this  dark  hour, 
when  all  the  ingenuity  of  Genoa  was  directed 
to  the  depopulation  of  the  island,  and  life  with- 
in its  bosom  was  a burden,  the  men  would  not 
emigrate.  They  were  willing  to  suffer;  re- 
signed to  insult ; ready  to  die ; but  unconquer- 
ably bound  to  their  fathers’  homes. 

Bloodshed  and  sorrow  had  well-nigh  choked 
the  fount  of  population.  Yannina’s  country- 
women went  barren  to  the  grave.  Over  a cen- 
tury elapsed  before  the  People’s  Land  could  rally 
a troop  of  able-bodied  youths,  or  venture  to  give 
utterance  to  their  undying  hatred  of  the  foreign 
usurper;  when  they  felt  themselves  men  again, 
the  vendetta  began.  In  thirty  years,  nearly  as 
many  thousand  Genoese  or  Corsican  traitors  fell 
by  the  wayside,  in  their  homes,  on  the  church 
steps,  struck  by  balls  from  unseen  guns.  Curse 
them  not,  you  who  have  never  known  what  it  is 
to  chafe  helplessly  against  foreign  fetters ; to  | 
see  your  home  made  desolate,  your  sister  borne  ! 
away  from  you  to  be  unwomaned,  your  life’s 
blood  wrenched  out  to  fatten  libertines,  tyrants, 
monsters.  The  God  of  vengeance  strikes  with 
the  hand  of  man. 

The  eighteenth  century  had  risen  high  in  the 
heavens  when  the  vendetta  assumed  national 
proportions.  England  enforced— or  tried  to  en- 
force— her  acts  of  trade  here ; Genoa  enforced 
hers — identical  in  tenor — in  Corsica.  England 
fought  with  Massachusetts  and  New  York  for 
pay  for  her  governors;  Genoa  demanded  due 
saint,  twice  six  dollars,  from  every  hearth  for 
hers.  In  America,  colonial  assemblies  stoutly 
set  home  tyrants  at  defiance ; weaker  and  near- 
er, the  men  of  Corsica  fled  to  the  fields  when 
the  tax-gatherer  called  for  his  scudi.  One  old 
man,  mayhap  too  feeble  to  fly,  scraped  together 
all  he  had,  and  poured  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
Genoese.  *Twas  half  a soldo — five  mills — short. 
The  official  demanded  the  uttermost  farthing, 
under  pain  of  instant  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
home.  Wringing  his  hands,  and  with  his  white 
locks  straggling  in  the  wind,  the  weak  old  man 
tottered  forth  into  the  highway,  bemoaning  his 
fete  in  a feeble  voice.  As  he  wandered,  men 
gathered  round  him.  Dark  eyes  flashed,  strong 
hands  clutched  the  poniard  and  the  gun,  as 
he  garrulously  repeated  his  tale  over  and  over 
again.  Some  one,  flinging  cap  in  air,  cries : Lv- 
viva  la  liberta  ! — Corsica  is  herself  again.  Bells 
tolled,  conch  sounded,  silent  men  tread  the  bills 
with  watchful  eye,  groups  gather  at  the  old  famil- 
ikr  rendezvous.  A company  of  Genoese  sol- 
diers, warned  of  tumult,  march  in,  take  up  quar- 
ters for  the  night,  promise  themselves  an  easy 
victory  over  the  rebels.  Morning  finds  them 
without  so  much  as  a dirk  among  them ; and 
with  much  civility,  Corsicans,  armed  with  the 
stolen  guns,  escort  them  back  home.  They 
inarch  on  Baatio.  A bishop  begs  twenty-four 
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days*  truce.  Giafferi  should  have  known  bishops 
better,  bnt  the  truce  is  granted.  When  it  ends, 
the  insurgents  are  ten  thousand  strong;  a second 
truce,  and  they  are  fifteen  thousand,  every  where 
in  arms.  Genoa,  in  rapid  decline,  her  only 
strength  in  dollars,  proposes  to  treat:  finding  the 
islanders  firm  for  liberty,  sends  to  the  Emperor 
to  buy  men.  Charles  has  a large  stock  on  hand, 
able-bodied,  muscular,  trained  to  fight;  market 
price  four  gulden  per  month,  one  hundred  gulden 
for  each  article  destroyed,  and  less  in  proportion 
for  each  leg  or  arm  knocked  off.  This  was  be- 
fore the  wicked  rebellion  of  the  American  colo- 
nies raised  the  price. 

Four  thousand  warranted  fighting  machines 
— Wachtendonk  thrown  into  the  bargain — arrive 
in  Corsica,  and  set  about  throat-cutting.  Cor- 
sicans arrive  too,  from  every  army  in  Europe, 
finding  a country  of  their  own  to  fight  for. 

Among  others,  EHliciano  Leoni,  whom,  yet  on 
the  shore,  his  old  father  clasps  in  his  arms  and 
bids  march  in  his  stead  against  the  tower  of 
Nonza.  A few  hours  after  a messenger,  blood- 
and-dirt-spattered,  gallops  to  the  old  man’s  boose. 

“What  news ?”  “Not  well,”  replies  the  messen- 
ger; “your  son  has  fallen.”  “ Non sa  is  taken?” 

“ It  is  taken !”  “ Well,  then,”  cries  the  veteran, 

“ewiva  Corsica!” 

War  raged.  Drafts — Genoa  Dr.  to  so  many 
Germans  killed,  at  one  hundred  gulden  per  corpse 
— fell  heavily  on  the  treasury.  The  Emperor 
complains  that  if  the  consumption  continues, 
his  supply  will  fall  too  low.  Wachtendonk  is 
taken,  and  to  his  unspeakable  wonderment  is 
not  massacred,  but  sent  home  by  wise  Giafferi, 
with  word  to  the  Germans  that  Corsica  claims 
nothing  but  freedom,  but  can  not  be  debarred 
from  that  by  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  the 
Emperor.  A few  more  thousand  gulden  are 
laid  out  in  German  flesh  and  blood  by  Genoa ; 
then  a peace,  outwardly  brilliant  for  the  Corsi- 
cans, inwardly  fruitful  of  peril  for  the  People’s 
Land.  Short  and  restless,  in  fact.  The  Ger- 
mans’ back  turned,  Giafferi  is  up  in  arms  again, 
the  first  Paoli,  Hyacinth  to  wit,  by  his  side,  like- 
wise Ceccaldi,  recently  escaped  from  the  Mala- 
paga.  Once  more  the  deadly  struggle  begins. 

On  the  side  of  Corsica  are  valor,  heroism,  ob- 
stinacy; on  that  of  Genoa,  wealth,  soldiers, 
fleets.  In  this  world  matter  triumphs  over 
mind;  Corsica  is  driven  to  the  mountains,  the 
People’s  Land  starves,  extermination  is  immi- 
nent In  mid-ruin,  a ship — the  Union  Jack  of 
England  floating  from  mizzen  top — sails  into 
Aleria.  Who  is  this  strange  figure  landing 
from  the  barge  ? Tall  and  stately  in  person ; 

Spanish  hat  with  drooping  plume ; Moorish 
trowsers,  and  girdle  of  finest  yellow  silk,  clasp- 
ing a pair  of  corsair-like  pistols,  richly  inlaid : 
in  his  hand,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a stick 
carved  to  stand  for  a sceptre.  ' He  orders  the 
sailors  to  discharge  cargo,  and  cannon,  mus- 
kets, ammunition,  gold  in  boxes  and  bags,  com, 
nay,  even  coats  and  shoes  are  piled  on  the 
beach,  while  the  Corsicans  gaze  in  mute  bewil- 
derment. Here  is  a friend  indeed. 
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None  other  than  Theodore  von  NenhofF,  a 
Westphalian  b y birth,  a famous  soldier  in  Spain, 
and  the  trusty  confidant  of  A1  heron  i.  Spain 
exhausted,  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  become  an 
adviser  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  finally  a 
partner  in  the  Law  swindle.  Every  body  knew 
him ; nobody  disputed  his  courage,  or  his  ge- 
nius, or  his  wealth.  Having  risen  as  high  as 
man  could  rise  in  France,  he  had  set  out,  like 
Don  Quixote,  in  search  of  adventure  abroad ; 
and  finding  Corsica  in  trouble,  had  set  his  fer- 
tile mind  to  work,  the  net  result  being  a scheme 
for  the  liberation  of  the  island  under  King  The- 
odore the  First.  The  scheme  seems  less  wild 
when  it  is  remembered  that  only  a year  before 
the  Corsicans,  for  want  of  some  hero  to  wor- 
ship, had  Buperstitiously  appointed  the  Virgin 
Mary  Protectress  of  the  People’s  Land,  and  her 
Son  Gonfaloniere.  Paoli,  Giafferi,  and  the  oth- 
er patriots,  dazzled  by  the  promises  of  one  whose 
influence  at  the  European  courts  was  said  to  be 
unbounded,  closed  the  bargain ; reserving  the 
whole  legislative  power  to  the  people,  and  crown- 
ing the  adventurer  Theodore  with  laurel  and 
oak  leaves,  in  lieu  of  metal. 

It  was  a step  backward  from  him  who  had 
spurned  the  title  of  Count.  But  the  Corsicans 
would  have  crowned  a chimpanzee,  had  he 
been  able  to  grant  them  liberty  and  drive  out 
the  Genoese.  And  if  his  Majesty  Theodore  the 
First  did  confer  silly  titles,  write  pompous  let- 
ters, and  environ  himself  with  a mock-heroic 
court,  margraves,  chancellors,  lords  in  waiting, 
masters  of  ceremonies,  white  sticks  and  red 
sticks,  and  all  the  other  rubbish  of  royal  para- 
phernalia, he  fought  none  the  worse  for  all  that, 
and  laid  about  him  in  battle  before  the  walls  at 
Bastia  as  if  his  life  was  of  no  more  account 
than  a drummer’s.  More  than  this  : he  dis- 
ciplined the  army,  screwed  money  out  of  the 
old  seigniors  in  exchange  for  titles,  and  made 
a decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
rebels.  Unhappily,  in  the  flush  of  his  first  tri- 
umph, he  had  told  the  Corsicans  that  the  ship 
which  bore  him  to  the  island  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  a fleet  his  friends  were  dispatching  to 
their  aid,  with  arms,  money,  and  supplies.  Now 
this  fleet  having  been  launched  nowhere  save 
in  the  fertile  imagination  of  King  Theodore,  as 
time  wore  on  and  the  Corsican  funds  wore  out, 
discontent  arose  at  court.  Clamors  even  were 
heard,  and  Theodore,  foreseeing  the  storm,  took 
leave  of  his  subjects,  as  he  said,  to  hasten  the 
fleet,  embarked  on  board  ship,  and,  in  an  abbe’s 
dress,  landed  at  Leghorn.  The  next  thing  the 
Corsicans  heard  of  him  was  that  ho  was  in  jail 
for  debt  at  Amsterdam.  The  fact  was  trumpet- 
ed in  their  ears  by  the  Genoese,  who  hade  them 
take  warning  and  return  to  the  service  of  the 
Republic.  An  assembly  of  the  people  called, 
without  dissentient  voice  it  was  resolved  that 
the  men  of  Corsica  had  sworn  fidelity  to  King 
Theodore,  and  that  they  would  not  betray  or 
desert  him.  In  disgust  and  despair  Genoa  called 
on  France  for  aid,  and  Henry,  ever  eager  to 
extend  French  territory,  jumped  at  the  oppor- 


tunity of  sending  a French  garrison  to  Corsica. 

“ Manifest  destiny,  ” said  he,  “and  geographical 
necessity,  require  us  to  possess  ourselves  of  Cor- 
sica.” 

Every  Corsican  between  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  took  the  field,  crying  Viva  ii  Re! 
While  fighting,  and  wondering  when  their  King 
would  obtain  & discharge  from  his  Dutch  cred- 
itors, a fleet  of  three  men-of-war,  and  a squad- 
ron of  transports,  laden  with  men,  arms,  and 
supplies,  sailed  into  the  port  of  Aleria.  A sec- 
ond time  Theodore  landed  in  great  state  ; hav- 
ing actually,  by  the  wonderful  resources  of  his 
mind,  persuaded  his  creditors  to  fit  him  out  an 
expedition ! Another  man  in  6uch  circum- 
stances would  infallibly  have  realized  his  hopes. 
But  the  whole  history  of  Neuhoff  is  at  war  with 
probabilities.  When  he  first  arrived,  a stranger, 
decked  out  in  foreign  trappings,  and  demanding 
regal  honors,  the  Corsicans  flocked  to  his  ban- 
ner ; when  he  was  absent  in  prison,  they  fought 
and  died  for  him ; when  he  returned,  eager  to 
lead  them  and  able  to  defend  their  cause,  they 
turned  their  backs  on  him.  Possibly,  the  kingly 
dream  had  ended.  At  all  events,  deserted  by 
his  old  courtiers,  warned  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  people,  Theodore  re-embarked  on  board 
ship  and  fled  to  England.  The  only  change 
was  that,  instead  of  “ King  Theodore,  ” the  Cor- 
sican banners  bore  the  Biblical  inscription: 

“ Better  to  die  in  war  than  sec  the  misery  of 
our  nation.”  There  was  no  rest  for  the  French. 

Five  years  afrerward,  war.  raging  as  usual,  up 
started  King  Theodore  once  more,  this  time  with 
English  ships.  He  distributed  arms  and  royal 
proclamations  in  equal  doses ; the  people  took 
the  one,  and  made  wads  of  the  other.  It  was 
plain  that  the  Corsican  throne  was  a chimera. 
Even  Neuhoff  admitted  it  at  last,  and  declaring 
that  royalty  was  as  thankless  an  occupation  as 
he  had  found  soldiering,  politics,  finance,  and 
intrigue  to  be,  sailed  away  for  the  last  time  from 
his  kingdom’s  shore. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Corsicans  chose  a 
native  leader — the  lineal  successor  of  Sampiero 
in  the  dynasty  of  Corsican  heroes.  This  was 
Giampiero  Gaffori,  a man  cast  in*  Spartan 
mould.  Against  the  strong  place  of  Corte  he 
led  his  mountaineers  and  opened  fire*  It  so 
happened  that  his  son  was  in  the  place ; true  to 
Genoese  policy,  the  commandant  ordered  the 
lad  to  be  suspended  outside  the  wall  at  the  very 
point  where  his  father’s  cannon  were  making 
the  most  impression.  At  the  sight  of  him; 
gunners  let  fall  their  tools — their  leader’s  sen! 
But  Gaffori,  a single  moment  of  weakness 
gulped,  shouted  “ Fire!”  and  the  battlements 
were  hidden  from  view  by  smoke  and  flame;. 
Then  hastily  forming  his  forlorn  hope,  he  led 
them  to  the  breach,  dashed  into  the  place,  and  1 
tore  down  the  Genoese  flag — superadding  to  tka* 
joy  of  triumph  the  inexpressible  delight  of  clasp-- 
ing  his  son  unhart  in  his  arms. 

On  the  10th  of  August*  1746,  Corsica  de- 
clared itself  independent,  and  intrusted  supreme 
power  to  Gaffori  and  two  other  patriots.  Xhtj 
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constitution*  similar  to  that  of  Sambucnccio  and 
Sampiero,  was  thoroughly  democratic.  Bat 
there  was  a fatality  about  the  island.  France 
once  more  lent  Genoa  a helping  hand;  and 
Corsican  Independence  became  little  better 
than  a name.  At  one  time  all  Corsica  was 
sabdued  save  Gaffori  only.  He  was  a host  in 
himself,  however ; before  long,  divided  the  isl- 
and with  the  foreigners,  and  the  Diet  resumed 
its  functions.  Victory  after  victory  struck  ter- 
ror into  Genoa ; their  cherished  possession  was 
slipping  through  their  hands.  There  was  no- 
thing to  save  them  but  the  old  plan.  Gaffori 
had  a brother,  an  Italian  brother,  as  Giudice 
had  had  a son,  and  Sampiero  a servant:  him 
the  Genoese  hired,  and  on  a dark  October  night 
he  slew  their  enemy  for  them  and  got  his  thir- 
ty pieces. 

Worms  had  not  touched  his  body  when  the 
Corsican  people  assembled,  took  a fresh  oath 
to  avenge  him,  and  chose  the  second  Paoli — 
Pasquale — to  be  their  leader.  A contrast  to 
his  predecessors  in  the  hero-dynasty.  A young 
man  of  graceful  figure,  gentle  voice,  and  per- 
suasive eloquence ; modest  rather  than  assured ; 
more  of  a thinker  than  an  actor ; a reasoner  on 
the  great  principles  of  human  society — in  some 
sort  a Corsican  Otis  or  Adams.  In  his  cabinet 
at  Naples  he  had  bent  his  whole  mind  to  the 
study  of  government ; and  about  the  same  time 
as  they  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions 
with  regard  to  popular  rights.  He  had  done 
more.  He  had  seen  the  true  faults  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  people  ; and  his  first  act  on  his  re- 
turn was  to  proscribe  that  hereditary  weapon  of 
Corsican  warfare,  the  vendetta.  It  was  a rude 
shock  to  Corsican  prejudice  : the  vendetta  had 
often  been  their  sole  arm  against  the  Genoese, 
their  sole  consolation  under  defeat,  misery,  and 
despair ; but  Paoli  was  firm,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned. Other  reforms  followed ; culminating 
in  the  Corsican  constitution — that  model  of 
democratic  charters,  older  than  our  own  by 
nearly  twenty,  than  that  of  revolutionary  France 
by  over  thirty  years.  At  last,  it  seemed,  the 
campaign  which  had  lasted  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred years  was  drawing  to  a close,  and  Corsica 
was  to  be  free.  All  over  Europe  men  applaud- 
ed her  heroism  and  Paoli’s  wisdom.  Chatham 
spoke  of  Corsica  as  a model  for  states ; Rousseau 
declared  his  life  would  be  happy  could  he  but 
aid  Paoli  in  his  great  work  of  legislation. 
Wretched,  broken-down  Genoa  was  nearer  being 
conquered  by  the  Corsicans  than  subduing  them. 
Paoli,  in  words  strongly  suggestivo  of  familiar 
sentences  in  the  writings  of  Washington,  felt 
that  to  him  had  been  committed  the  burden  of 
crowning  the  great  work  which  had  been  begun 
by  Sambucuccio,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  all  the  heroes  of  his  native  isle  had  fallen 
martyrs.  The  island  throve.  Commerce  re- 
vived. The  land  was  tilled.  Crime  diminished. 
Paoli  founded  the  university  of  Corsica. 

The  nearer  victory,  the  nearer  defeat.  In  the 
midst  of  his  grateful  toils,  Genoa,  treacherous 
to  the  last,  and  driven  from  the  island,  sold  it 


to  France.  Men  who  read  history  must  school 
their  nerves  to  coolness.  Five  years  before, 
France  ceded,  in  full  dominion  to  the  king  of 
England,  a country  peopled  by  her  sons,  all  of 
whom  had  sucked  hatred  of  the  English  name 
with  their  mother’s  milk ; now  she  bought  from 
Genoa  another  people,  who  were  at  that  mo- 
ment as  independent  as  the  French  themselves, 
and  whom  Genoa  had  no  more  right  to  sell, 
even  if  France  to  buy,  than  the  Province  of 
New  York.  Bayonets  made  good  the  baigain. 
French  armies  were  poured  into  Corsica,  and 
the  death-struggle  began.  Paoli  was  not  a 
soldier  by  nature;  certainly  not  a guerrilla. 
But  he  fought  as  the  last  of  the  Corsican  dynas- 
ty should  have  fought ; yielding  inch  by  inch ; 
fortifying  and  defending  every  pass ; attacking 
every  exposed  point ; engaging  an  enemy  ten 
times  his  strength ; infusing  courage  into  the 
Corsicans  to  the  last.  From  village  to  village, 
from  fort  to  fort,  from  crag  to  crag,  he  was 
driven  by  the  overwhelming  army  of  the  invad- 
ers; till— every  military  point  in  the  island  in 
the  hands  of  the  French — he  found  himself  with 
a small  band  of  followers  on  the  gulf  Porto 
Vecchio,  without  a single  hope  left.  A gener- 
ous Englishman  offered  him  a ship,  and  bade 
him  forget  his  country. 

“Forget  my  country  1”  cried  the  crushed  pa- 
triot: “ Corsicans  never  forget.  But — ’’and  his 
mind  wandered  over  the  history  of  the  past,  the 
never-ending,  never-varying  struggle  Corsica 
had  waged  for  freedom,  and  the  inexorable  law 
which  seemed  to  condemn  her  to  defeat  in  the 
very  hour  of  victory — “but,”  he  groaned,  “fa- 
tality commands.” 

And  he  embarked.  That  hour  Corsican  free- 
dom expired. 

ARE  WE  A POLITE  PEOPLE? 

OUR  GENTLEMEN. 

TTTE  Americans  are  all  gentlemen  by  self-ap- 
H pointment.  Having  voluntarily  assumed 
the  title,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  we 
should  incur  the  obligations.  Our  pretensions 
are  magnificent ; let  ns  inquire  how  far  our  per- 
formances are  correspondent.  When  a “gen- 
tleman” is  announced,  we  unhesitatingly  pre- 
pare to  receive  him  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  quite  up  to  the 
drawing-room  standard.  If  our  “gentleman,” 
whatever  may  be  the  fineness  of  his  broadcloth 
or  the  polish  of  his  boots,  inaugurates  his  visit 
by  a record  of  his  manners  in  an  indelible  stain 
of  tobacco-juice  upon  the  Carrera  marble,  we 
naturally  infer  that  he  is  an  impostor,  and  take 
care — if  we  do  not  kick  him  out  at  once — that, 
for  the  future,  our  “gentleman”  shall  be  kept 
at  a safe  distance  from  the  nice  proprieties  of 
our  interior.  The  treatment  may  be  severe, 
but  it  is  not  unjust.  Our  visitor  presents  him- 
self as  a gentleman,  and  is  judged  accordingly. 
If  he  walks  into  our  drawing-room,  he  is  bound 
to  submit  to  its  laws ; and  if  he  does  not,  or  can 
not,  he  manifestly  is  as  much  out  of  his  place  as 
a chimney-sweep  within  the  finest  and  whitest 
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of  bed-linen.  We  all  in  this  country  claim  ad- 
mission into  the  drawing-room,  and  accordingly 
it  behooves  us  to  know  something  of  drawing- 
room manners,  and  to  conduct  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there 
is  such  a large  average  of  respectability  of  exte- 
rior as  in  these  United  States.  Whole  broad- 
cloth is  the  rule  with  us,  while  it  is  but  the  ex- 
ception elsewhere.  The  nation  is  as  uniform  in 
dress  as  a regiment  of  soldiers,  and  holds  itself 
in  perpetual  readiness  for  a review  or  a parade. 
While  the  English  laborer  puts  on  his  fustian 
jacket,  and  tramps  to  his  day’s  work  in  hob- 
nailed shoes,  the  American  clothes  himself  in 
broadcloth  and  French  leather.  Costume,  with 
us,  knows  no  distinction  of  class ; and  were  it  not 
for  the  deeper  tint  of  health  in  the  cheeks,  and 
a stouter  development  of  natural  proportion,  it 
might  often  be  hard  to  distinguish  between  the 
house-maid  and  the  mistress.  The  fine  lady  of 
the  kitchen,  on  dress  occasions,  is  hardly  dis- 
tanced by  the  fine  lady  of  the  parlor ; and  when 
Bridget  flaunts  out  of  the  front-dopr  in  her  Sun- 
day best,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  young 
Simpkins,  seeing  dimly  through  his  eye-glass, 
should  lift  his  hat  reverentially,  in  supposed 
recognition  of  the  reigning  belle  of  the  season. 

Labor  has  a right,  undoubtedly,  if  it  pays  for 
them,  to  drape  its  brawny  form  in  broadcloth 
and  silk.  Protests  are  often  uttered,  we  know, 
even  in  this  land  of  equality,  against  “ the  up- 
pishness of  the  lower  classes,”  and  there  are 
high-bred  peacocks  in  the  drawing-room  who 
would  be  glad,  doubtless,  to  pluck  out  the  as- 
sumed feathers  of  the  inferior  daws  in  the  kitch- 
en. The  picturesque  may  lose  by  this  uniform- 
ity of  costume ; for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
varieties  of  dress  which  distinguish  the  different 
classes  in  foreign  countries  present  a kaleido- 
scope view  of  form  and  color  not  unpleasiug  to 
the  eye.  We  would  remind  those  sentimental 
young  ladies,  however,  who  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  the  youthful  Spriggins  while  he  showed 
off  so  brilliantly  in  costume  at  the  last  fancy-ball 
at  Newport,  that  all  Italian  peasants  do  not  wear 
jerkins  of  Genoa  velvet  at  twenty  dollars  the 
yard,  and  submit  their  heads  to  the  daily  ma- 
nipulation of  the  comb  and  curling-tongs  of  a 
French  barber.  Spriggins  exhaling  perfume, 
and  glistering  his  velvet  in  the  ball-room,  has 
a very  different  odor  and  look  from  the  ragged 
and  oleaginous  Roman  scratching  his  head  and 
smelling  of  garlic  under  the  walls  of  the  Eternal 
City.  Then  a fig  for  the  picturesque ! and  let 
all  our  people,  as  far  as  a due  regard  to  econ- 
omy will  allow,  dress  alike ; for  this  exterior 
uniformity  is  the  symbol  of  equality  of  right. 
With  a claim  to  equal  privilege  conies  the  obli- 
gation to  equal  duty.  We  demand  a large  av- 
erage standard  of  good  manners  from  a nation 
which  presents  itself  as  a nation  of  “ gentlemen 
and  ladies.” 

With  our  gregarious  habit  of  flocking  togeth- 
er on  all  occasions,  eating  and  drinking  as  we 
do  in  herds,  doing  business  and  taking  our 


pleasure  in  crowds,  and  not  nnfrequently,  as  is 
said  of  our  fraternizing  brethren  of  the  South 
and  West,  dividing  the  pillow  in  the  close  con- 
junction of  bed-fellows,  it  especially  behooves 
our  people  to  look  to  their  behavior.  There  is 
no  escape  from  this  universal  companionship. 
Every  man,  whether  he  will  or  not,  is  forced 
into  its  recognition,  and  must  be  ready  with  his 
“ hail-fellow,”  however  ill  met.  The  crabbed 
Briton  of  high  pretensions  has  his  impenetrable 
shell  of  aristocratic  privilege  or  class  distinc- 
tion within  which  to  retreat,  and  at  the  first 
approach  of  any  inferior  animal  he  can  shut 
himself  up  close  from  all  possible  contact  Not 
so  the  well-bred  American.  He  has  no  retreat ; 
and,  being  always  exposed,  must  trust  to  the 
forbearance  of  the  public  for  his  security.  The 
general  decency  of  manners  is  his  only  hope ; 
and  if  that  fails  him,  his  smooth  feathers  be- 
come terribly  ruffled  in  the  social  encounter. 

As  we  arp  always  putting  on  our  best  dress 
and  going  into  company,  let  us  try  to  be  becom- 
ing to  the  one  and  agreeable  to  the  other.  Fine 
clothes,  though  they  may  set  off  blackguardism, 
on  the  principle  of  contrast,  to  great  advantage, 
do  not  justify  or  excuse  it.  A white  shirt  on 
an  unwashed  chimney-sweep  does  not  disguise, 
but  reveals  his  blackness  by  the  incongruity. 
Foul  habits  show  all  the  dirtier  for  clean  linen, 
and  rough  manners  all  the  rougher  for  smooth 
broadcloth.  We  recollect  Peregrine  Pickle’s 
attempt,  by  means  of  satin  and  feathers,  to 
make  a fine  lady  out  of  the  pretty  gipsy-girl, 
and  may  learn  a moral  from  its  ludicrous  fail- 
ure. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  average  of 
good  manners  in  this  country,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  is  greater  incongruity  here  than  elsewhere 
between  dress  and  conduct.  The  decency  of 
the  one,  universal  as  it  is,  is  not  by  any  means 
proportionately  set  off  by  the  becoming  in  the 
other.  ^French  boots  are  all  very  well,  but  fine 
as  they  may  be,  no  one  cares,  and  if  he  were 
not  familiarized  by  the  frequency  of  the  Ameri- 
can habit  would  expect,  to  see  them  thrust  into 
his  velveted  chair  or  upon  the  top  of  his  ma- 
hogany. A five-dollar  hat,  new  and  glossy, 
is  a proper  and  genteel  thing  enough,  but  is  no 
more  appropriately  on  the  head  in-doors  than 
an  umbrella  would  be  spread  over  it.  We  do 
not  know  why  our  countrymen  should  always 
choose  to  outrage  these  ordinary  decencies'  of 
life.  We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  they  are 
only  exercising  their  free-born  right  in  eman- 
cipating themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  an  ar- 
bitrary conventionalism;  bat  the  ordinary  laws 
of  polite  society  do  not  emanate,  though  the 
shifting  edicts  of  capricious  Fashion  may,  from 
an  arbitrary  conventionalism.  They  arc  found- 
ed upon  a long  experience  and  a cultivated 
sense  of  the  proper  and  agreeable.  It  requires 
no  argument,  we  should  suppose,  to  prove  that 
the  right  place  for  the  boots  is  under,  and  not 
upon  the  top  of  the  mahogany.  Our  country- 
men will  surely  not  have  a word  to  say  in  favor 
of  the  cleanliness,  however  they  may  stand  up, 
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or  rather  stretch  out,  in  vindication  of  the  right 
of  beating  with  their  hoofs  a tattoo  upon  the 
dining-table.  There,  too,  is  the  by  no  means 
obsolete  practice,  in  spite  of  this  advanced  era 
of  gentility  and  silver  forks,  of  shoveling  the 
dinner  into  the  mouth  with  a gleaming,  sharp- 
edged  knife-blade,  which  no  one  can  possibly 
defend,  whatever  his  breeding,  if  he  has  a spark 
of  humanity  in  his  soul.  This  practice  is,  of 
course,  forbidden  by  decent  society,  and  for  no 
other — and  there  could  be  no  better — reason 
than  because  the  practice  is  dangerous,  and  de- 
cent society  has  a natural  delicacy  about  spill- 
ing human  blood.  There  is  hardly  a rule  of 
politeness  which  is  not  sustained  by  some  prin- 
ciple founded  on  good  sense.  On  entering  a 
house,  one  is  expected  to  remove  his  hat  from 
his  head,  that  he  may  not  be  overheated  when 
within,  and  thus  liable  to  suffer  from  cold  when 
he  goes  out.  Moreover,  when  a person  remains 
covered,  and,  as  it  were,  in  readiness  for  a 
move,  he  interferes  with  the  general  sense  of 
repose  which  is  essential  to  in-door  comfort. 
Take  even  what  appear  to  bo  the  most  arbitra- 
ry rules,  and  all  will  be  found  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  good  sense.  4 4 Never  ask  twice  for 
soup,”  is  a canon,  as  we  all  know,  of  table  eti- 
quette, and  a very  sensible  one  it  is,  frivolous  as 
it  may  at  first  appear  to  be ; for  too  much  fluid 
interferes  with  digestion,  and  besides,  a second 
plate,  if  asked  for  by  some  unconscious  dining- 
out  neophyte,  will  cause  a delay  that  may  dis- 
arrange a whole  dinner,  spoil  the  tempers  of  the 
guests,  and  break  the  heart  of  the  cook.  So 
much  we  have  said  for  the  behoof  of  our  prac- 
tical countryman,  that  they  may  be  persuaded 
to  be  decent  for  the  sake  of  utility  if  not  of  or- 
nament. They  will  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in- 
duced to  study  the  small  graces  of  life  for  the 
health,  comfort,  convenience,  and  respect  they 
insure,  and  become  gentlemen  for  their  own 
sake,  if  not  for  the  benefit  of  others.  ^ 

There  is  an  idea  far  too  common  among  our 
fellow-citizens  that  liberty  consists  in  doing 
what  they  like  on  every  occasion  and  in  all 
company.  They  seem  to  think  that  freedom 
of  right  implies  freedom  of  manners,  and  that 
fellow-citizenship  entitles  them  to  the  free  use 
of  all  that  pertains  to  their  fellow-men.  They 
have  not  the  most  remote  conception  of  person- 
al individuality,  and  practically  carry  out  a so- 
cial communism,  which  is  neither  good  philos- 
ophy nor  agreeable  usage.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Nature  intended  that  our  bodies  should  be 
seized  by  the  public  and  held  in  common.  Our 
back-bone  is  not  your  back-bone,  our  limbs  are 
not  your  limbs,  and  wo  therefore  think  that  you 
have  no  right  to  rest  your  heavy  weight  on  the 
one,  or  freely  manipulate  the  other.  Our  ears, 
moreover,  are  supposed  to  be  private  property, 
and  we  therefore  protest  against  your  bawling 
through  them  your  own  ribaidiy  and  noisy  im- 
pertinence, as  we  protest  generally  against  your 
using  any  part  of  our  anatomy  for  your  own 
purposes.  A gentleman  was  standing,  with  his 
arms  akimbo,  at  the  window  of  the  Astor  House, 


when  one  of  our  countrymen,  overflowing  with 
native  saliva,  took  occasion  of  the  opening  be- 
tween one  of  the  arms  and  body  to  spit  through 
it  into  the  street  below.  The  gentleman  turned 
around,  and,  facing  with  an  indignant  look  the 
offender,  was  met  with  a well-assured  stare  and 
the  positive  declaration,  “I  didn’t  touch  yon!” 
The  free-and-easy  salivator  seemed  totally  un- 
conscious of  offense,  and  evidently  believed  that 
he  had  only  been  exercising  an  undoubted  right 
of  his  own,  and  not  interfering  with  the  cor- 
porate privileges  of  his  neighbor. 

We  would  not  care  to  have  our  American 
life  stiffened  by  the  starched  manners  of  English 
reserve ; we  do  not  desire  to  be  daily  44  gorgon- 
ized”  from  head  to  foot 

“ With  a stony  British  stare." 

We  prefer  the  grasp  of  fellowship  and  the  wel- 
coming eye  of  a common  brotherhood ; but  if 
we  can  not  have  these  without  that  familiarity 
which  breeds  contempt,  we  would,  if  we  could, 
take  refuge  with  our  self-respect  behind  the 
frowning  bulwarks  of  British  exclusiveness. 

But  we  can  not  live  exclusively  in  this  coun- 
try ; the  nature  of  our  society  and  institutions 
forbids  it.  We  have  got  to  learn,  os  we  must 
live  in  public,  how  to  behave  in  public.  We 
might  take  from  our  friends  of  France,  whose 
fashions  we  are  so  fond  of  following,  a lesson  in 
manners  too.  Bat  it  is  truly  surprising,  with 
all  our  readiness  to  borrow  foreign  follies  and 
foreign  vices,  how  pertinaciously  we  cling  to 
native  failings.  We  arc  very  much  in  the  case 
of  the  Scotchman  who,  when  arrived  in  London, 
refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  for  he  liked  to 
be  reminded  of  u Maggie  and  bonnie Dundee!” 
Travel  where  we  please,  we  persist  in  not  being 
cured  of  our  national  disorders  because  they  are 
national,  and  therefore  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  our  company  is  avoided.  Since  the 
Americans  have  commenced  to  throng  Europe 
in  such  crowds,  they  are  no  longer  in  vogue. 
Our  countryman  is  too  often  known  abroad  by 
his  high  pretensions  and  low  breeding.  He  goes 
swaggering  about,  hat  on  his  head,  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  jingling  his  dollars,  spouting  loudly, 
spitting  freely,  and  flirting  his  American  citi- 
zenship into  every  face.  There  is  no  escape 
from  him  ; he  is  every  where,  and  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  You  sec  all  over  him,  in  large  letters, 
44  Tin  an  American,  I am /”  American  citisen- 
ship  is  doubtless  something  to  be  grateful  for ; 
but  when  it  vaunteth  itself  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  is  more  occasion  for  shame  than 
pride.  Let  us  take,  we  say  again,  a lesson  from 
our  French  friends,  who  know  so  well  how  to 
temper  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  restraint 
of  mutual  obligation.  They  are  always  mixing 
together,  but,  like  their  own  salads,  no  ingredi- 
ent is  allowed  to  predominate.  Individual  ec- 
centricities and  personal  acerbities  are  all  sub- 
dued in  the  social  mixture,  producing  a smooth 
combination  of  uniform  courtesy.  Each  is  will- 
ing to  give  up  something  of  his  own  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  harmony.  The  French 
understand  the  art  of  living  in  public;  wo  do 
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not,  bat  we  shall  hare  to  learn,  or  else,  like  an 
ill-regulated  family,  give  up  all  hope  of  social 
comfort.  We  must  be  less  tenacious  of  our  in- 
dividual psora  than  the  Scotchman,  and  submit 
to  a good  deal  of  personal  purification,  if  we 
want  to  relieve  our  public  of  its  uneasy  scratch- 
ing. Our  general  intercourse  is  only  to  be 
made  more  easy  and  agreeable  than  it  is  by  a 
resolute  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  our  free  and 
independent  citizens,  of  some  of  their  personal 
freedom  of  manners  to  the  common  courtesy. 
“The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number"  is 
a principle  as  essential  to  social  as  to  political 
happiness,  and  is  only  to  be  secured  by  mutual 
concession.  So  doff  your  hats,  fellow-citizens, 
now  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  that  aggre- 
gate dignitary,  the  public ; swallow  your  saliva 
and  those  ugly  words  which  you  are  wont  to 
aim  at  your  friends’  eyes ; and  don’t  spit,  hawk, 
whistle,  shout,  or  swear,  for  neither  is  essential 
to  the  common  good ; keep  your  hands  off,  for, 
with  all  his  fellow-citizenship,  your  neighbor 
probably  does  not  wish  to  share  his  personal 
rights  of  head,  body,  or  limbs  with  you  or  any 
one  else;  sit  on  one  chair,  and  don’t  sprawl 
over  half  a dozen ; down  with  your  boots  and 
draw  in  your  legs,  for  the  public  has  no  par- 
ticular interest,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  the  cut 
of  the  one  or  the  turn  of  the  other ; in  a word, 
behave  yourself  as  a gentleman,  and  you  will 
lose  nothing  by  it,  the  community  will  gain  a 
great  deal,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  question, 
Are  we  a Polite  People  ? 


THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

A TALE  OP  THE  GREEK  MOUNTAINS. 


I.— I AM  SHOT  AT. 

THE  manner  in  which  I formed  Fred  Colton’s 
acquaintance  was  original  and  startling.  I 
would  never  wish  to  commence  a second  friend- 
ship in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  first  I 
ever  heard  of  him  was  the  report  of  his  fowling- 
piece.  In  short,  he  shot  at  me. 

This  is  the  way  of  it : I was  taking  my  cus- 
tomary bath  in  the  river,  and  Mr.  Fred  was' out 
duck-hunting.  I sat  upon  the  sandy  bed  of 
the  stream,  with  my  nose  just  out  of  water, 
amusing  myself  with  the  schools  of  little  fish 
that  came  to  study  me,  nibbling  a little  of  the 
“humanities”  here  and  there,  at  my  shoulders, 
my  ribs,  my  toes,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  les- 
sons of  my  hands ; and  I suppose  my  move- 
ments, as  I attempted  to  entrap  some  of  the  sau- 
ciest of  them,  might  have  given  my  head  the 
appearance  of  a water-fowl.  Indeed,  Fred  al- 
ways insisted  that  he  thought  I was  a duck,  with 
my  bill  in  the  mud.  I was  just  preparing  to 
capture  an  audacious  little  fellow  that  was  eat- 
ing my  knee,  when — bang!  a shower  of  shot 
sprinkled  the  water  for  the  space  of  a yard 
alongside  my  left  ear. 

It  was  the  young  gentleman’s  first  shot  at  any 
kind  of  game,  and— as  he  afterward  confessed 
— he  was  in  a tremendous  flutter  to  fire  before 


I took  my  bill  out  of  the  mud.  Hence  the 
blunder  in  the  want  of  accuracy  in  his  aim. 
As  I said  before,  it  was  startling.  I uttered  a 
cry,  and  immediately  made  such  a splashing  as 
any  lively  imagination  can  readily  picture  to  it- 
self. Fred’s  piece  was  a double-shooter,  and 
he  stood  prepared  to  let  off  the  other  barrel,  and 
take  me  on  the  wing,  in  case  I should  fly  up.  I 
did  not  fly  up,  for  reasons. 

“What  are  you  shooting  at?”  I roared  out, 
wrathfully,  standing  waist-deep  in  the  water. 

I fancy  that,  to  a cool  spectator,  the  scene 
might  have  appeared  sufficiently  ludicrous.  But 
both  Fred  and  myself  were  too  much  impressed 
by  the  serious  part  to  see  a very  large  amount 
of  fun  in  it.  He  was  more  frightened  than  I 
was,  a good  deal ; he  ran  out  from  behind  the 
bushes  that  half-concealed  him,  and  stared  at 
me,  gun  in  hand,  and  consternation  in  his  face. 

“Aren’t  you  a duck?"  he  stammered,  pale, 
but  grinning. 

“A  duck!  You  must  be  a goose!”  I ex- 
claimed. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Sir!” 

“Hurt?  No!  It’s  fortunate  for  me  you 
are  no  marksman ! Yon  should  be  ashamed  of 
that  shot.” 

“I  am — I ought  to  have  hit  you.  I’ll  do 
better  with  a little  practice.  Shall  I try 
again  ?" 

Gradually  my  disgust  gave  place  to  good-hu- 
mor ; and  upon  coming  out  of  the  water,  I gave 
him  a wet  hand  to  shake  over  the  bushes  that 
secured  my  clothes  and  me.  The  result  was, 
instead  of  game  for  dinner  that  day,  he  had  a 
guest,  and  thus  our  acquaintance  began. 

II.— THE  STORY  OF  J.  R. 

One  day  I had  the  curiosity  to  ask  my  new 
companion  what  had  brought  him  to  the  coun- 
try. 

“ I am  here  to  be  cured,"  he  answered,  with 
a peculiarly  grave  expression. 

“ Cured  ?"  I stared  at  him.  How  I envied 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  that  ruddy  face! 
“Cured!  Sir  Hearty?"  and  I felt  his  pulse. 
“ What  appears  to  be  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  no  uncommon  malady;  a complaint 
incident  to  the  young.  Nearly  all  have  it, 
sooner  of  later,"  said  Fred,  with  a sigh. 

“Measles?" 

“No." 

“ Whooping-cough  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Oh!  scarlet-fever?”  and  I looked  at  his 
glowing  complexion. 

“Not  exactly." 

“I  have  it  now!" 

“ Well  ?’’  said  Fred. 

“Mumps!"  I exclaimed,  feeling  his  plump 
cheeks. 

“No,  not  that  either,"  sighed  my  rosy  inva- 
lid. 

Upon  which  I roared  out,  “Ho,  ho!  ha, 
ha !”  and  whipped  out  my  handkerchief  to  smoth- 
er my  emotions,  for  I was  greatly  affected  by 
the  final  discovery  of  his  secret. 
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‘‘Well,  what  now?”  said  Fred,  baiting  his 
hook,  for  we  were  fishing. 

“Love-sick!”  I exclaimed. 

Thereupon  the  fly  slipped  from  his  fingers, 
and  he  pressed  my  hand  very  solemnly. 

“Let's  drop  it!”  said  he,  earnestly. 

“You  have  drppped  it,  if  you  allude  to  your 
bait.” 

“ I mean  the  subject.  It  is  sacred.” 

He  looked  grave  for  a moment,  but  there 
struggled  a smile  about  his  lips  that  would  not 
be  repressed ; and  its  gradual  unfolding  into 
a full-blown  grin  encouraged  me  to  proceed. 

“ Tell  me  about  it,”  said  I,  flinging  my  pole 
upon  the  bank. 

Fred  coughed,  and  shook  his  head  again,  and 
looked  rosier  than  ever,  as  he  busied  himself 
with  a new  bait  But  I felt  that  this  was  a 
theme  on  which  he  had  long  desired  to  con- 
verse with  me;  I accordingly  coaxed  and  in- 
sisted, and  at  last  he  threw  his  pole  beside  mine 
on  the  gTass,  and  sat  looking  at  it  thoughtfully. 

“A  singular  coincidence!”  he  said,  half  to 
himself. 

“What?”  I inquired. 

“ Observe  those  poles  and  lines.  They  form 
two  distinct  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Do  you 
see?” 

I exercised  my  ingenuity,  and  suggested  1 

K. 

“I  never  knew  you  to  guess  right  the  first 
timel  Don’t  you  see,”  he  cried,  impatiently, 
“ your  / is  a perfect  Jf  ” 

“ The  same  thing,”  I replied.  “ The  differ- 
ence is  all  in  my  /.” 

“ Not  precisely ; for  your  K happens  to  be  an 
R,”  said  Fred. 

“As  you  please;  I grant  you  a most  dis- 
tinct and  unmistakable  J Ii.  But  what  then  ? 
Where’s  the  wonderful  coincidence  ?” 

“They  are  the  initials  of  her  name!”  re- 
sponded my  companion,  in  a low  voice  of  mys- 
tery. 

“A-h-hl”  said  I,  with  a prolonged  aspira- 
tion of  wonder.  “Very  remarkable!  Now, 
who  is  J.  R.  ?” 

“ The  dearest,  sweetest,  best  little  girl  in  the 
world!”  exclaimed  Fred,  with  a sincerity  and 
delicate  tenderness  that  did  his  heart  Credit. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  I,  “you  make  me 
love  you — and  envy  you ! You  are  engaged  ?” 

“A  commonplace  engagement — I despise  it !” 

Fred  evidently  felt  hurt  because  I could  men- 
tion any  thing  so  prosaic. 

“I  meant  betrothed — plighted,”  I said,  be 
lieving  the  bill  would  pass  with  this  amendment. 
But  Fred  still  shook  his  head  with  a contempt- 
uous expression. 

“Our  hearts  are  betrothed,  our  souls  are 
plighted,  I do  devoutly  trust !”  he  spoke  earn- 
estly, after  a pause  ; “ but  no  vulgar  terms  of 
contract  have  ever  passed  our  lips !” 

“ Your  lips  have  sealed  more  blessed  pledges, 
no  doubt,”  I suggested — not  profanely,  but  se- 
riously and  tenderly. 

For  a moment  Fred  appeared  transfixed  by  a 


reminiscence  of  joy  so  dear,  so  delicious,  that  it 
was  an  inspiration  to  look  at  him.  I could  im- 
agine that  Romeo  looked  so,  when  he  thrilled  to 
the  name  of  Juliet. 

“Of  course,”  the  romantic  youth  conde- 
scended to  explain,  in  unromantic  prose,  “the 
thing  is  understood  between  us.  Oh,  she  is 
truth  itself!”  breathed  Romeo,  all  in  a glow. 
“Trial  and  temptation  surround  her;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  prove  false.  In  short,  her 
friends  are  opposed  to  the  match.  They  ex- 
acted the  promise  that  there  should  be  no  en- 
gagement. But  what  are  pledges?  Every 
word,  act,  look,  thought,  is  a pledge  l” 

“True,”  said  I;  “but  why  do  her  friends 
oppose  ?” 

“ Why  do  narrow  and  calculating  friends  al- 
ways oppose  ?”  cried  Fred.  “lama  poor  law- 
student,  I have  no  fortune,  and  my  future  is 
dubious.  J.  R.  is  a lady  of  unparalleled  at- 
tractions ; she  can  pick  and  choose  where  she 
will,”  he  added,  with  pride  and  exultation  in 
the  curve  of  his  handsome  lip.  “They  dis- 
claim all  intention  of  influencing  her;  but  it 
vexes  them  that  with  wealth  and  talent  and 
fashion  at  her  back,  she  should  stop  a moment 
to  think  of  poor  me ! Her  father  is  a good  friend 
of  mine,  and,  I believe,  wishes  me  well.  He  is 
Dr.  Ringwood — one  of  the  noblest  fathers  in  the 
world.  But  she  has  a mother  and  an  aunt,  who 
are — very  excellent  people!”  he  declared  with 
peculiar  emphasis.  “They  have  picked  out  a 
husband  for  her — a worthy  man,  benevolent, 
and  all  that — worthy  means  that  he’s  worth  half 
a million — in  short,  a tremendous  catch ! It’s 
a dead  certainty  that  he’ll  propose  to  her  with- 
in a month !” 

“And  with  such  an  army  against  you,”  I 
exclaimed,  “you  have  left  the  field !” 

“The  love  and  truth  of  that  girl,”  began 
Fred,  with  sparkling  enthusiasm ; but  he  checked 
himself.  “Don’t  let  me  bore  you;  I’m  afraid 
I shall,  now  you’ve  set  me  going  on  this  theme. 
We’ll  omit  the  eulogy  at  all  events.  Enough, 
that  I trust  her.  I came  out  here  to  conciliate 
her  friends,  and  for  my  healths  I assure  you  I 
was  quite  miserable.  My  anxiety  robbed  me 
of  appetite  and  sleep.  The  good  old  doctor  ob- 
served it,  and  one  day  he  invited  mo  into  his 
office. 

“ ‘You  don’t  appear  quite  well,'  said  he. 

“ ‘ I’m  not  very  well,’  said  I,  ‘ it’s  true.’ 

“ ‘Let  me  see  your  tongue.’  I turned  my 
face  wrong  side  out  for  his  inspection.  He 
smiled,  and  gradually  his  fingers  slipped  from 
my  wrist  down  upon  my  hand ; and  I assure 
yon  he  gave  me  a kindly  pressure  which,  com- 
ing from  him,  made  my  heart  run  right  over. 
I tell  you  I cried  like  a baby!  You  wouldn’t 
blame  me  if  you  knew  how  I loved  that  girl, 
how  they  were  all  trying  to  get  her  away  from 
me,  and  how  susceptible  a fellow  is  at  such  a 
time  to  a little  sympathy.  ‘Tin  Teaily  con- 
cerned for  you,  my  young  friend,’  said  the  kind 
old  heart,  ‘and  I think  I know  what  will  do 
you  good.’ 
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“ I thanked  him,  and  said  I should  he  glad 
to  hear  what  he  advised. 

‘“You  appear  to  have  studied  too  hard !’  said 
the  doctor.  ‘Now,  I tell  you  what,  get  a vaca- 
tion, and  run  off  into  the  country,  and  recruit.’ 

“ ‘ How  can  you  say  that?1  I burst  out,  re- 
proachfully. 

“ ‘ Tut,  tut,’  said  the  doctor.  4 1 know  what 
you  mean ; but  he  of  good  cheer.  All  will  be 
well.  You  need  rest;  so  does  somebody  else,’ 
said  he,  in  a whisper.  ‘Somebody  else  shall 
do  just  as  she  pleases,  mind  you ; and  when  I 
say  it  I mean  it.  But  it  will  be  better  for  both 
of  you  to  separate  for  a little  while.  See  how 
you  feel  about  it  three  months  from  now. 
That’s  all  I ask.  Take  my  advice,’  he  added, 
so  sincerely  that,  as  you  see,  I took  it.  I packed 
up  a bundle  of  clothes,  a few  books,  a certain 
daguerreotype  and  certain  letters,  and  came  off. 
Had  a parting  interview  with  J.  R.  first,  of 
course.  That’s  what  gave  me  the  courage 
and  strength  to  endure  the  separation.  Three 
months,  and  no  letters  are  to  pass  between  us ! 
But  half  the  term  of  the  probation  is  passed  al- 
ready.” 

“ But  what  if  the  mother  and  aunts  and  the 
half  a million  should  carry  the  day  after  all  ?” 
I urged.  “Women  are  frail  and  inconstant.” 

Fred  looked  serious  for  a moment.  A shock 
of  anxiety  drove  the  color  from  his  cheeks. 
“But  women  are  not  so  false  as  that!”  he 
exclaimed.  “ Oh,  if  I should  tell  you  a hun- 
dredth part ! You  don't  know,  or  you  would 
not  fling  out  such  a doubt!  If  J.  R.  proves 
false  in  this,  then  there  is  no  truth  in  woman!” 

Ilis  courage,  his  noble  trust,  his  singleness 
and  purity  of  heart  shone  out  so  beautifully 
that  I was  ashamed  of  my  unworthy  suggestion. 
I pressed  his  hand  to  assure  him  of  my  sym- 
pathy. 

“I  am  glad  I have  told  you  this,”  he  said, 
with  moist  eyes  and  a tremulous  voice.  “ I am 
alone  up  here,  and  friendless,  but  for  you;  and 
I have  needed  some  one  to  help  me  bear  my 
burden.” 

I pledged  my  heart  to  that  trust ; and  tak- 
ing up  the  fish-poles,  the  wonderful  initials  of 
her  name,  wo  thus  typified  the  act  of  friend- 
ship, carrying  the  precious  J.  R.  home  together 
on  our  backs. 

III.— JUST  WHAT  I EXPECTED. 

Still,  on  reflection,  I could  not  but  tremble 
for  my  friend.  His  confidence  in  J.  R.’s  love 
was  boundless ; but  did  he  consider  the  insta- 
bility of  human  nature  and  the  cogency  of  in- 
fluences? Such  strength  and  truth  as  his  gen- 
erous soul  endowed  her  with  exist  only  in  poetry, 
or  among  those  rare  saints  of  whom  we  meet 
never  more  than  one  in  a lifetime.  Was  J.  R. 
one  of  such  ? I doubted  not  but  she  loved  him ; 
but  he  had  described  her  as  all  gentleness  and 
kindness,  and  I knew  too  well  that  these  beau- 
tiful qualities  often  prove  the  pregnable  doors 
of  the  soul,  through  which  misguided  friends 
press  their  legions  of  error.  If  a young  heart 
is  docile  and  dutiful,  there  is  all  the  more  dan- 


ger that  the  counsels  and  injunctions  of  positive 
minds,  well-meaning,  perhaps,  but  selfish  and 
prejudiced,  will  overbear  its  best  convictions  and 
pervert  its  truth. 

I endeavored,  from  time  to  time,  to  suggest 
these  considerations  to  my  friend,  in  order  that, 
should  disappointment  come,  it  would  not  find 
him  utterly  unprepared.  But'he  was  incredu- 
lous ; pitying  my  blindness,  and  smiling  at  my 
unnecessary  solicitude. 

The  days  flew  by  rapidly,  and  the  term  of  his 
.probation  was  drawing  to  a close.  I could  al- 
most, through  his  clear  and  truthful  face,  see 
his  soul  kindle  and  throb  when  we  spoke  of 
his  reunion  with  J.  R.,  the  happiness  so  long 
hoped-for,  now  so  near ! 

It  was  about  a week  before  the  expiration  of 
the  prescribed  three  months  that  I was  one  aft- 
ernoon surprised  at  receiving  a message  from 
Fred's  landlady.  She  wished  me  to  come  im- 
mediately to  the  house,  and  some  very  alarm- 
ing hints  were  thrown  out  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  my  friend.  I lost  no  time  in  obeying 
the  summons.  It  was  a stormy  day,  and  I 
walked  fast  through  a pouring  rain  to  the  house. 
I was  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Skewrv. 

“Oh,  Sir!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come!” 

“ Whats  the  trouble?”  I inquired. 

“That  poor  young  man!”  Baid  she,  with 
heart-full  emotion.  “Some  letters  came  to 
him  to-day  that  have  almost  killed  him.” 

I saw  it  all  at  once.  It  was  as  I feared. 

“Where  is  he?”  I asked. 

“ He  is  in  his  room.  I carried  the  letters  up 
to  him,  and  I never  saw  a face  brighten  up  and 
look  so  happy  as  his  did.  I hurried  away,  for  I 
knew  he  did  not  want  me  to  see  him  read  them. 
I was  feeling  so  glad  for  him ; for  I do  think  ho 
is  such  a beautiful  young  man.  But  it  wasn’t 
long  before  my  husband  came,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  was  the.  matter  in  Colton’s  room. 
We  went  up  and  listened ; and  I declare  I nev- 
er heard  such  groans ! I sartin*  thought  he  was 
dying,  and  made  my  husband  open  the  door. 
There  he  lay,  with  his  face  down  on  the  floor, 
with  one  of  the  letters  in  his  hand  and  the  oth- 
er open  on  the  table.  We  tried  to  do  something 
for  him,  but  he  wouldn't  let  us.  Ho  drove  us 
away,  and  so  I sent  for  you.” 

Filled  with  grief  and  alarm,  I hurried  to  Col- 
ton's chamber.  All  was  still.  I opened  the 
door  carefully.  Fred  had  got  up  from  the  floor 
and  was  lying  upon  the  bed.  He  had  wrapped 
a blanket  so  closely  about  him,  from  head  to 
foot,  that  no  part  of  him  was  visible.  He  lay 
as  motionless  as  a log.  I thought  he  might  bo 
dead,  or  at  least  that  he  had  swooned.  But  on 
drawing  near  I perceived  that  he  breathed — a 
short,  feeble,  gasping  breath,  like  a person  at 
the  extreme  of  suffering  and  exhaustion.  I did 
not  speak,  but  placed  my  arms  around  him,  as 
I knelt  beside  the  bed.  Upon  that  I felt  him 
struggle — heard  him  gasp ; then  tearing  the 
covering  from  his  head,  he  burst  forth  in  groans 
of  intolerable  anguish. 
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“ Poor  Fred ! Poor,  dear  Fred !”  was  all  I 
could  say. 

“Oh!  thank  you!  thank  you!”  he  articu- 
lated, ringing  my  hand.  “ But  I am  not  worth 
this— don’t  let  me  give  you  pain.” 

“ Bless  you,  my  boy !”  said  I ; “ if  I can  take 
any  portion  of  your  pain — I could  ask  no  greater 
happiness!” 

“ You  speak  to  me  as  if  I were  a child !”  he 
responded,  trembling  in  every  nerve.  “And, 
indeed,  what  am  I but  a child  ?” 

“You  are  a man !”  I cried — “a  strong,  truth- 
ful, noble  man.  But  grief  finds  us  all  children. 
Oh,  Fred ! it  was  almost  inevitable  that  this  thing 
should  be  ; but  it  must  not  overcome  you.  The 
soul  rises  above  all.  The  soul  is  wise  and  calm.” 

“Oh ! such  perfidy ! such  perfidy !”  he  moan- 
ed. “ How  could  she  do  it  ? But  it  is  not  her- 
self!” ho  cried  out,  fiercely,  starting  up.  “ They 
are  robbing  me  of  her ! I will  go — I will  tear 
them  to  pieces — I will  have  my  own!” 

I rather  encouraged  this  disposition.  Wrath 
and  resolve  are  a stimulus  against  despair.  But 
suddenly  he  sunk  back  again,  with  a cry  of  un- 
utterable heart-sickness. 

“Oh!  treachery!”  he  said;  “Oh,  fool!  fool! 
fool ! I have  been  overreached.  1 gave  up  to 
them,  for  I trusted  them ; they  have  put  out  my 
eyes,  and  bound  me  hand  and  foot.  There  was 
never  such  atrocious  wrong ! Read  that !” 

He  thrust  a letter  into  my  hand.  As  I re- 
member its  contents,  they  were  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Mb.  Colton, — By  the  same  mall  that  brings  you  this 
you  will  receive  a note  from  Julia.  The  poor  child  has 
long  bern  groping  in  the  dark,  but  site  secs  her  duty  at 
last.  She  wonders  now  how  she  could  ever  be  in  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  course  she  ought  to  pursue.  She  looks 
upon  it  all  os  a strange,  strange  delusion.  But  a kind 
Providence  Ills  watched  over  her,  and  preserved  her.  It 
willno  doubt  be  a disappointment  to  you  ; but  let  us  i ope 
that  you  will  bear  it  like  a Christian.  Do  not  follow  her 
or  seek  ail  interview;  it  will  be  useless.  It  will  only 
grieve  and  displease  her  if  you  do.  It  can  not  alter  what 
lias  been  done.  Julia  will  probably  be  married  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month;  until  which  time  it  Is  the 
wish  of  herself  and  friends  that  I remain  with  her,  to  pro- 
tect and  strengthen  her.  I shall  fulfill  the  trust.  That 
you  m»y  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this,  and  that  He  will 
sanctify  the  experience  to  you,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

“ Iuth  Mo  ANT.” 

Having  read  the  letter  carefully,  I folded  it, 
and  returned  it  to  the  envelope. 

“This  is  the  aunt?”  I said,  with  an  effort 
to  overcome  the  choking  sadness  at  my  heart. 

44  Yes!”  exclaimed  Fred,  in  a burst  of  rage. 
44 How  she  blasphemes! — talks  of  Providence 
and  the  hand  of  God  ! Her  god  is  the  world — 
and  she  tenches  Julia  that  damning  atheism! 
Oh ! is  there  a God  ? Could  he  permit  such 
injustice  ?” 

44  Oh  ! my  friend !”  I answered,  moved  bv  a 
strong  emotion,  “let  me  open  my  heart  to  you. 
I have  been  where  you  are,  or  rather  I have  lain 
in  depths  of  suffering  which  you  have  never 
reached.  You  talk  of  injustice,  perfidy,  atro- 
cious wrong.  You  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  1 Believe  me  then,  when,  out  of  my 
own  experience,  I bring  you  this  assurance,  that 


the  eye  of  Justice  never  slumbers — the  hand  of 
Justice  is  never  stayed.  Not  noisily,  with  great 
crash  and  terror,  in  the  affaire  of  this  world,  is 
judgment  done;  but  secretly,  in  the  soul.  I£ 
through  generosity  and  truth,  you  have  lost,  such 
loss  will  be  gain ; only  have  faith,  and  remain 
generous  and  true  to  the  end.  If  the  good  things 
of  the  world  escape  now  from  your  grasp,  it  is 
because  greater  goods  are  in  store  for  you.  Ex- 
istence is  wide  and  various;  eternity  is  long; 
and  the  clouds  that  blot  out  the  universe  to-day 
are  but  specks,  transient  and  insignificant  in  the 
account  of  an  infinite  life.  And  let  me  tell  you 
this,  for  I know  what  I say : If  you  are  true  and 
worthy,  and  if  she  is  true  and  worthy,  and  you 
love  each  other,  she  will  yet  be  yours.  You 
can  not  be  defrauded.  You  will  hare  what  you 
deserve  1” 

What  power  inspired  me  to  utter  this  predic- 
tion, I did  not  pause  to  inquire.  I felt  the  faith 
strong  within  me,  and  I breathed  it  into  him. 
He  clasped  my  hand  in  both  his,  and  kissed  it, 
with  tears  and  sobs. 

“Oh!  say  that  again  1 say  that  again!”  he 
cried. 

They  were  the  first  tears  he  had  shed ; and 
they  were  like  blessed  rain  to  his  withering  ag- 
ony. His  sobs  were  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
grief  that  had  been  pent  within  ; but  I was  glad 
to  see  it  find  vent  in  this  way.  I repeated  what 
I had  said ; it  was  no  cold  philosophy  ; my  heart 
throbbed  in  it,  and  the  tears  of  my  sympathy  ran 
with  it. 

44  Would  you  like  to  see  her  letter?”  he  ask- 
ed ; and  he  took  from  his  bosom  a crumpled  lit- 
tle note,  which  he  placed  in  my  hands.  I re- 
member distinctly  each  word  of  that  remarkable 
page: 

“ Frederick, — Are  you  strong,  are  you  noble,  are  you 
true  ? 

“ The  sacrifice  must  be  made.  Heaven  help  us  both  1 

“You  will  suffer — but  remember  that  another  su  lers 
too ! Love  is  sweet,  life  is  dear,  hope  is  beautiful — but 
duty  is  sacred  above  all.  Oh,  iny  friend!  my  dei ply- 
injured  friend  I I could  not  help  it.  Do  not  upbraid  me — 
1 can  not  bear  it.  I can  not  write  more.  Farewell  I God 
bliss  you— I know  He  will.  Julia.” 

I must  confess  that  my  heart  failed  me,  os 
I read  this  simple,  but  terribly  significant  rec- 
ord. It  seemed  to  have  been  written  with  a 
bursting  heart  and  a dizzy  brain.  I thought  I 
saw  a true,  deep  woman’s  love  quivering  through 
the  lines,  and  struggling  for  utterance  against 
the  sense  of  propriety  and  duty  which  held  it  in 
check.  But  at  the  same  time  I saw  my  worst  ap- 
prehensions realized — the  pure  outgushing  wa- 
ters of  a young  girl’s  soul  muddied  and  dammed 
by  selfish,  worldly  hands,  that  did  their  hateful 
work  in  the  name  of  God  and  duty  1 

Fred  watched  me  anxiously,  and  grew  pale 
and  faint  as  I hesitated  to  speak. 

44  What  do  you  think?”  he  asked. 

“I  hardly  know  what  to  lhink.  Let  me  go 
and  collect  my  thoughts.  When  I come  back 
we  will  talk  more  calmly,  and,  rest  assured, 
some  wisdom  and  strength  will  be  given  us.” 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?” 
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“ I hare  an  errand  at  home,  and  I will  bring 
you  a bottle  of  wine.” 

“ It  is  not  wine  I want — not  wine — not 
wine !” 

The  piteous  accents  in  which  these  words 
* were  spoken  rang  in  my  ear  as  I hastened  along 

the  village  street,  and  it  was  with  a shock  of  re- 
gret  and  self-reproach  that  I remembered  them 
on  my  return. 

The  room  was  empty.  Fred  had  disappeared. 
None  had  seen  him  go.  Two  hours  I spent  in 
an  anxious,  unavailing  search  through  the  drip- 
ping woods  and  over  the  rainy  hills ; then,  as 
night  came  on  and  the  storm  increased,  wet, 
weary,  and  disheartened,  I returned  home. 

IV JUST  WHAT  I DID  NOT  EXPECT. 

Having  put  on  my  clothes,  and  drank  a cup 
of  tea,  I was  sitting  by  my  comfortable  wood- 
fire,  thinking  of  poor  Fred,  and  wondering  how 
the  drama  would  end,  when  I was  again  sum- 
moned by  a message  from  his  landlady.  He 
had  not  reappeared ; but,  if  it  would  not  be  too 
much  trouble,  she  desired  me  to  “come  down” 
as  soon  as  possible,  she  having  something  of 
great  importance  to  say  to  me. 

It  was  no  very  agreeable  change  to  kick  off 
my  warm  slippers,  and  pull  on  my  wet  boots 
again ; but  I did  not  hesitate,  and,  in  a few 
minutes,  I was  once  more  at  the  inn.  Mrs. 
Skewry  met  me,  as  before,  and  drew  me  myste- 
riously into  the* vacant  dining-room. 

The  good  woman  had  to  announce  the  arri- 
val of  a strange  lady  in  the  evening  coach.  She 
was  young,  and  delicate,  and  timid,  and,  what 
was  remarkable,  she  had  evidently  made  a long 
and  tedious  journey,  and  was  traveling  alone. 

“But  the  strangest  thing  of  all,”  added  the 
landlady,  “she  wanted  to  know — and  it  was 
a’most  the  first  thing  she  said  after  she'd  had 
time  to  ketch  her  breath  and  look  around,  for 
she  seems  dreadful  troubled  about  something — 
she  asked  if  there  was  a person  named  Colton 
stopping  here.  Of  course  I said  there  is,  and 
as  nice  a young  man,  I said,  as  ever  I wished 
to  see.  She  was  all  in  a flutter  at  this;  and 
when  I told  her  Mr.  Colton  had  had  a very  bad 
turn  to-day,  and  had  gone  out  without  saying 
where  lie  was  going,  and  how  we’d  been  feeling 
concerned  about  him,  she  sot  right  down,  and 
looked  so  white  it  seemed  I could  pushed  her 
over  with  only  a touch  of  my  finger,  as  if  she’d 
been  nothing  but  a piece  of  down ! As  soon  as 
she  could  speak  she  asked  if  I knew  what  was 
the  matter  with  him.  I said  I didn’t ; but  I 
spoke  of  you,  and  said  you  probably  knew — you 
was  his  intimate  friend,  and  had  been  with  him 
all  the  afternoon.  She  asked  where  you  lived, 
bow  far  it  was,  and  if  a person  could  walk  there. 
She  didn’t  say  she  wanted  to  see  you,  but  I 
knew  well  enough  she  did,  and  the  poor  thing 
looked  so  crazed  and  distressed  I determined  to 
send  for  you.” 

Astonished  and  oveijoyed  by  this  revelation, 
I sent  Mrs.  Skewry  at  once  to  the  young  lady’s 
room  with  a message  announcing  my  arrival, 
and  asking  if  she  would  see  me. 
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A few  minutes  later  I entered  the  public  par- 
lor. A beautiful  young  girl  stood  before  me, 
pale,  agitated,  anxious.  I could  not  be  mis- 
taken— those  earnest,  deep  hazel  eyes,  that  pure 
brow,  that  lovely  mouth  and  exquisitely  round- 
ed chin  were  the  truthful  counterpart  of  a cer- 
tain daguerreotype  the  devoted  Fred  carried  se- 
cretly near  his  heart,  and  of  which  I had  enjoy- 
ed sundry  glimpses  in  his  generous  and  commu-  • 
nicative  moods. 

As  she  stood  regarding  me  with  half-hope- 
ful, half-frightened  looks,  I advanced,  and  with 
spontaneous  sympathy  and  cordiality  offered  her 
my  hand. 

“ May  I say  that  I know  you,”  said  I,  “ and 
call  you  Julia?” 

“ Sir — you — you  are  too  kind,”  she  exclaim- 
ed, blushing  and  fluttering. 

“Not  too  kind,  for  I am  his  friend.  Sit  down, 
Miss  Ringwood — I am  rejoiced  that  you  are 
come.” 

“Tell  me — tell  me — ’’  she  began. 

“I  will  tell  you  every  thing;  but  be  seated. 
You  look  very  weary.  Do  not  be  in  the  least 
alarmed  at  Fred's  absence.  Those  dreadful 
letters  almost  killed  him,  poor  fellow !” 

Miss  Ringwood  clasped  her  hands  with  a look 
of  distress. 

“ But  he  has  recovered  from  the  first  6hock. 

I know  just  how  he  feels ; he  has  gone  to  walk 
off  the  excitement  of  his  spirit ; he  must  soon 
return.  The  walk  in  the  rain  will  do  him  good. 
Poor  fellow ! it  will  send  him  into  the  third 
heavens  to  find  you  here  !” 

“I  could  not  help  coming,”  she  replied;  “I 
hope  it  is  nothing  wrong — ” 

“Dear  Miss  Iiingwood,  it  is  the  truest  and 
noblest  thing  you  could  have  done  l” 

“Oh  ! you  think  so,  Sir?” 

“ I do—” 

“But  the  world!”  she  exclaimed — “I  don’t 
care  for  that,  though.  You  have  seen  those 
letters?  You  say  they  almost  killed  him — but 
he  could  not  suffer  more  than  I have  suffered ! 
The  moment  they  were  sent  my  eyes  were 
opened.  I could  think  only  of  him,  and  of  my 
own  sin — for  it  seemed  a sin  to  me  then.” 

“ Glorious  girl  J”  said  I.  “ Fred’s  love  and 
confidence  were  not  misplaced !” 

“ Not  his  love — but  his  confidence,  I did  not 
deserve  that!  I am  so  weak ! How  could  1 be- 
tray him  so ! Can  he  ever  forgive  mo  ?” 

44  This  noble  art — bursting  through  all  obsta- 
cles and  coming  to  him — atones  for  all ! be  has 
told  me  the  whole  story.  I know  what  influ- 
ences have  urged  you.  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  know  there  is  one  woman  in  the  world  so 
true !”  f 

14  Oh— oh,  Sir!” — Miss  Ringwood  burst  into 
tears — 44  if  he  will  only  be  as  charitable  ! They 
made  me  think  I was  doing  right.  I thought  I 
must  marry  that  old  man  they  chose  for  me. 
They  said  it  was  sinful  to  love  any  one  as  I 
loved  Frederick.  Oh,  I can’t  tell  you  any  part 
of  it ! I am  afraid  he  will  never  forgive  my 
meanness  and  weakness.  I was  in  despair  when 
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I gave  my  consent ; bnt  as  soon  as  I knew  the 
letters  were  gone — then  I grew  wild ! I shut  my- 
self up  in  my  room.  Oh,  if  he  could  have  seen 
me  last  night,  he  would  forgive  me  1 I was  to 
start  to-day  with  my  aunt  for  Philadelphia, 
and  there  I was  to  be  married ; I was  to  be  kept 
away  from  Frederick  until  it  was  all  over — but 
they  did  not  know  me ; I did  not  know  myself. 
Something  rose  up  within  me — it  came  out  of 
the  fire  that  burned  me — it  was  my  own  better 
nature  that  had  been  suffocated  so  long.  I tried 
to  sleep,  so  as  to  be  calm  and  well  this  morn- 
ing ; but  I could  not.  1 never  felt  such  cour- 
age, power,  and  will  1 I could  have  faced  any 
thing;  I had  only  one  thought — to  come  to 
Frederick  ; and  here  I am  1” 

She  had  got  beyond  tears;  the  beauty,  the 
radiance,  the  animation  of  her  face— -her  firm 
lip,  her  flashing  eye,  thrilled  me  with  wonder 
and  delight. 

“ How  did  you  get  away  ?”  I asked. 

“ I came  away  I My  aunt  wished  to  prevent 
my  leaving  the  house,  but  my  father  had  in- 
sisted from  the  first  that  I should  do  as  I pleased. 

* Let  her  go  !’  said  he ; but  he  could  have  had 
no  idea  where  I would  go.  I fancy  my  aunt  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  my  face,  nor  my  manner 
toward  her.  She  followed  me.  I took  a coach 
and  rode  all  round  the  city  to  get  away  from 
her.  I reached  the  railroad  station  just  as  the 
cars  were  about  to  start.  I got  aboard — I look- 
ed out  of  the  window,  and  saw  her  coming 
through  the  door-way,  and  running  after  the 
train.  She  saw  me;  I was  glad  of  it — she 
knew  where  I was  going.  I did  not  wish  to 
deceive  any  one,  only  to  get  away  as  quietly  as 
possible.  I came  on — she  was  left  behind ; the 
last  I saw  of  her,  she  was  beckoning  energetic- 
ally and  giving  orders  from  the  platform  to  stop 
the  train !" 

Miss  Ringwood  laughed  at  the  reminiscence ; 
but  ceased  immediately  at  the  thought  of  Fred- 
erick. His  prolonged  absence  was  certainly 
alarming,  and  the  sound  of  the  rain  pouring 
against  the  windows  was  not  of  a nature  calcu- 
lated to  quiet  our  fears. 

The  conversation  was  resumed ; she  told  me 
more  of  herself,  I in  turn  praised  her  lover,  and 
so  we  became  excellent  friends;  but  mutual 
anxiety  for  Frederick’s  safety  cast  a gloom  over 
the  evening.  We  had  adjourned  to  the  dining- 
room, where  Mrs.  Skewry  had  prepared  a sup- 
per of  toast  and  tea  for  her  guest;  and  Julia, 
at  my  solicitation,  was  tiying  to  eat  a little, 
when  the  landlord  entered,  bringing  news  re- 
garding Frederick. 

“A  man  from  over  the  mountain  has  just 
come  in,  and  says  he  saw  somebody  going  up 
the  river,  through  the  woods,  about  dark.  From 
his  description  it  must  be  Mr.  Colton." 

Miss  Ringwood  seemed  to  listen  with  every 
muscle  of  her  face  and  faculty  of  her  6oul. 

“ Over  the  mountain?  Where  is  that?"  she 
asked,  eagerly. 

“It’s  east  from  here,"  replied  the  landlord. 
“The  river  comes  down  through  the  notch. 


It’s  mighty  wild  all  through  there ; I suppose 
that’s  what  made  the  young  man  always  like  it 
so  well.  He  nsed  to  go  up  that  way  as  often 
os  three  or  four  times  a week.  But  what  can 
take  him  there  to-night  I can’t  imagine.  It’s 
a terrible  storm,  and  the  river  bellows  like  thun- 
der. ” 

All  this  tended  still  more  to  excite  the  young 
girl’s  fears.  In  her  distress  she  gave  me  an 
appealing  look  that  went  to  my  soul.  Indeed, 
my  own  apprehensions  were  now  beginning  to 
get  the  better  of  my  judgment.  I felt  that 
something  frightful  was  happening — had  hap- 
pened to  Fred. 

And  now,  looking  at  the  good-natured  land- 
lord, I perceived  that  he  was  standing  in  wet 
clothes. 

“ Yon  have  been  out  ?"  I said. 

“Yes;  my  wife  thought  I’d  better  go  down 
to  the  mill  and  see  if  he’d  been  there.  You’d 
been  eveiy  where  else ; and  she  didn’t  like  to 
put  you  to  any  more  trouble.  I went,  though 
I knew  ’twan’t  no  use." 

“She  is  very  thoughtful;  and  I thank  you 
both.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Skewry,  you’ve 
been  out  once,  and  you  won’t  mind  going  again. 
I'll  go  with  you  this  time ; and  we’ll  take  a turn 
up  the  river." 

Julia  said  nothing;  but  her  countenance 
pleaded.  “Oh,  do  go!"  was  what  her  eyes 
said.  But  the  landlord  shrugged  his  Bhoulders. 

“ I don’t  like  the  sound  of  that !"  It  was  the 
wind  and  the  rain  striking  the  side  of  the  house. 
“ What  you  can  stand,  though,  I suppose  I can. 
If  I thought  ’tvvas  any  use — •” 

“That’s  the  way  Fred  has  gone — Tve  no 
doubt  of  it  !’*  said  I.  “ Where’s  the  man  who 
saw  him  ? I went  myself  up  as  far  as  the  bend ; 
it  must  be  beyond  that  that  he  was  seen.  I 
know  just  the  road  he  would  take ; and,  Cap- 
tain, we  shall  find  him ! The  fellow  is  a little 
insane  to-night ; but  I’ve  the  medicine  that  will 
cure  him." 

Wivh  some  reluctance  the  landlord  got  a lan- 
tern, and  we  set  off  for  a night-exploration  of 
the  woods.  I spoke  a cheering  word  to  Julia, 
who  followed  us  anxiously  and  prayerfully  to 
the  door,  and  spread  my  umbrella  against  the 
storm.  The  wind  turned  it  in  an  instant. 

“Ye  can’t  do  nothing  with  that  machine!" 
growled  the  landlord. 

I tossed  the  umbrella  behind  me  into  the  bar- 
room, and  off  we  tramped  into  the  dark  and 
tempestuous  night. 

Y.— THE  ABYSS  OF  WATERS. 

We  kept  what  was  called  the  mountain-road 
until  we  came  abreast  of  the  river  bend.  We 
then  struck  into  the  woods.  The  river  roared 
not  far  off.  The  glimmer  of  the  lantern  guided 
us  amidst  the  under-brush,  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  hollows,  and  under  the  swinging 
and  whistling  trees.  The  landlord  stumbled 
over  logs  and  sticks,  and  talked,  and  swore,  and 
shouted.  Occasionally  we  stopped  to  listen  for 
a reply.  We  heard  only  the  tempest,  the  howl- 
ing trees,  and  the  thundering  waters. 
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“By  George!”  growled  the  landlord,  “if 
this  ain't  a tomfool’s  errand ! He  can  no  more 
hear  ns,  nor  we  him,  than  a cow  can  jump  over 
the  moon ! Hark ! What  was  that?” 

It  was  a sound  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
Above  all  the  roar  and  tumult  I thought  I dis- 
tinguished a human  cry.  I rushed  forward  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipitous  bank,  bidding  my 
companion  follow.  I shouted  again.  A reply 
seemed  to  issue  out  from  the  very  gulf  of  waters. 

“ Come  on!”  I said,  and  dashed  through  the 
thickets  that  bristled  upon  the  verge  of  the 
precipice.  In  my  haste  I came  near  plunging 
into  the  gulf.  The  stream  at  this  spot  rushed 
through  a chasm  thirty  feet  deep,  with  walls  of 
jagged  rocks.  I knew  the  spot ; I knew  also 
young  Ered’s  proclivity  to  be  climbing  about 
such  places ; and  I guessed  his  situation.  From 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  I looked  down  into  an  abyss 
of  utter  blackness.  I shrieked  his  name. 

“Hallo !”  came  the  answer  from  below. 

“Here  he  is!”  I cried  to  the  landlord,  who 
came  tearing  his  way  through  the  bushes  with 
his  lantern.  “ Where  are  you,  Fred  ?” 

The  shout  came  up  from  the  abyss.  “Drop 
me  a rope,  or  I’m  gone  J” 

The  words  struck  consternation  into  my 
heart. 

“ We  have  no  rope !” 

“Then  go  for  one,  soon  as  you  can!  The 
river  has  risen  a foot  within  the  last  ten  min- 
utes. It's  up  to  my  waist.  It’s  all  I can  do  to 
keep  from  being  carried  away.” 

I seized  the  lantern  and  held  it  over  the 
chasm.  A few  feeble  rays  illumined  the  rocky 
wall,  near  the  top ; but  I could  distinguish  no- 
thing below. 

“I  can  see  you!”  cried  Fred.  “But  don’t 
wait ! Do  something ! ” 

What  would  I not  have  given  to  be  able  to 
see  him  in  return ! It  seemed  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  discern  his  precise  situation  before 
any  thing  could  be  done. 

“I  see  him!”  said  the  landlord,  holding  by 
a hemlock  bough  as  he  leaned  over  the  bank. 
“How  long  can  you  hold  out?” 

“That  depends  upon  the  water;  if  it  keeps 
rising  I shall  go  soon.  I’ve  got  just  a comer 
of  this  rock  to  cling  to.” 

I I Cling  well ! ” I shouted.  ‘ ‘ You  are  saved !” 
For  now  I thought  of  Julia,  who  had  been  driv- 
en from  my  mind  by  the  first  shock  of  terror  at 
finding  Fred  in  such  peril.  “She  has  come! 
she  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  tavern.  I have 
seen  her.  You  have  something  to  cling  for — 
so  cling  fast!” 

At  the  same  time  I charged  the  landlord  to 
be  expeditious ; he  was  going  for  a rope.  There 
was  a house  on  the  road,  not  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  off,  where  he  hoped  to  procare  one. 
He  went  in  the  dark,  leaving  the  lantern  with 
me.  I immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  a bough 
from  a young  hemlock  and  attach  the  lantern 
to  it.  My  object  was  to  hang  it  over  the  preci- 
pice to  light  our  operations.  I was  interrupted 
by  Fred  calling  me. 
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“ Why  don’t  you  answer?”  he  cried.  “Is  it 
true — about  her?” 

“Upon  my  soul  it  is  true!  She  ran  away 
to  come  to  you !” 

“The  water  is  rising  every  minute!”  said 
Fred. 

4 4 You  must  hold  on !”  I shouted. 

“ I will ! I’ve  got  ten  times  the  strength  I 
had.  I was  frozen;  now  I am  warm.  But 
dispatch!” 

“ What  do  you  stand  upon  ?” 

“A  ledge;  the  water  wasn’t  near  up  to  it 
when  I came  here.” 

“ How  did  you  get  down  ?” 

“ I hardly  know — it  was  easy  enough  by  day- 
light. I sat  here  on  the  rocks  till  dark ; then, 
when  I tried  to  get  back,  the  only  foothold  I had 
for  the  first  ten  feet  gave  way  and  I fell.  The 
water  was  just  beginning  to  run  over  the  ledge. 
I have  fallen  three  times,  trying  to  get  up.” 

“Keep  quiet  where  you  are  now,  and  hold 
fast!” 

“ Yes— can  you  see  me  ? I am  in  a sort  of 
niche  in  the  rocks,  out  of  the  current,  but  there 
is  a little  whirlpool  swallowing  me !”  He  add- 
ed something  about  Julia,  but  the  wind  and 
rain  and  flood  drowned  his  voice. 

I was  now  perfectly  self-possessed,  the  dan- 
ger and  horror  of  the  scene  serving  chiefly  to 
rouse  my  faculties  to  the  highest  pitch  of  activ- 
ity. I worked,  and  shouted  encouragement  to 
Fred.  The  landlord’s  absence  seemed  internv- 
inable.  I raised  the  lantern  above  the  bushes 
to  guide  his  return.  I also  took  advantage  of 
the  delay  to  prepare  a birch  pole,  to  servo  hi 
case  the  expected  rope  should  prove  too  short. 
At  length  I heard  a shout ; Skewry  was  coming. 
There  were  two  voices — three  voices;  he  had 
brought  help  with  him.  My  heart  leaped  for 

joy. 

“ Have  you  the  rope  ?” 

“Lots  of  ’em!”  cried  Skewry,  plunging 
through  the  bushes ; “ a clothes-line  and  abed- 
cord — two  halters,  besides !” 

Now  once  more  I shouted  cheerily  to  Fred. 
I thought  it  strange  he  did  not  reply.  He  had 
not  answered  my  two  last  calls.  I felt  that  he 
was  becoming  exhausted,  and  that  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  retain  his  hold. 

“ We  must  be  quick !”  I said.  I prepared  to 
lower  the  lantern,  which  I held  ready  for  the 
purpose,  as  soon  as  the  men  arrived.  Down 
went  the  light,  swinging  by  the  pole  in  the 
whirling  gusts.  “ Fred !”  I screamed ; “ Col- 
ton !” 

No  reply.  And  now  a more  horrible  appre- 
hension rushed  across  my  brain. 

“Where  is  your  man?”  cried  the  stalwart 
backwoodsman,  holding  the  noosed  bed-cord 
over  the  bank.  All  eyes  were  turned  into  the 
abyss.  The  hoarse  and  angry  waters  leaped  be- 
low. We  could  see  their  black,  curled  backs 
and  sallow  crests.  The  walls  of  the  wild  chasm 
were  faintly  illuminated.  But  no  human  form 
was  visible ; no  human  cxy  answered  us  out  of 
the  gulf. 
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“ There’s  nobody  alive  in  that  hole  to-night ! ” 
exclaimed  the  backwoodsman. 

“Too  late!”  said  Skewry,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  “He’s  gone  down.” 

The  swinging  lantern  and  the  useless  rope 
hung  above  the  fearful  gulf.  Consternation  and 
horror  chained  me  to  the  spot.  Too  late,  in- 
deed ! Poor  Fred  had  gone  down.  And  Julia 
— with  what  dismay  and  misgivings  I thought  of 
her! 

VI.— A HUMBLE  INSTRUMENT. 

The  storm  continued  all  night  long.  It  was 
past  midnight  when  I returned  down  the  river 
with  Mr.  Skewry,  bearing  my  heavy  burden  of 
woe  to  the  unfortunate  Julia.  I was  resolved 
not  to  divulge  to  her  what  we  had  witnessed  un- 
til the  following  morning.  But  on  our  arrival, 
we  found  that  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  with 
us,  and  afterward  left  us  to  prosecute  alone  our 
fruitless  search  for  discoveries  up  and  down  the 
banks  of  the  angiy  river,  had  reached  the  tav- 
ern with  the  news. 

Julia  was  frantic  with  alarm  and  grief.  Such 
agony  and  remorse  I desire  never  to  witness 
again. 

“ I killed  himl  I killed  him !”  she  repeated, 
inconsolable.  In  vain  I pleaded  that  all  hope 
was  not  yet  lost ; he  might  have  grasped  some 
projection  of  the  bank,  or  he  might  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  shore.  But  when  she  ques- 
tioned me,  I was  forced  to  confess  that  for  half 
a mile  below  the  spot  where  we  lost  him,  the  riv- 
er was  bounded  by  almost  perpendicular  walls 
of  rock,  and  that  we  had  visited  every  point 
where  there  seemed  a possibility  that  he  might 
have  been  saved. 

Having  learned  all  she  could  of  the  circum- 
stances, Miss  Ringwood  would  listen  to  no  words 
of  consolation. 

“Do  not  think  more  of  mo,”  she  said,  sub- 
lime in  her  grief  and  despair;  “ think  of  your- 
self. Go  home,  and  take  off  your  wet  clothes. 
You  can  do  nothing  more — I thank  you.” 

She  shut  herself  in  her  chamber,  and  appear- 
ed no  more.  I did  not  go  home.  The  landlord 
offered  me  a bed,  and,  although  I knew  I should 
not  sleep,  I accepted  it,  leaving  my  wet  clothes 
to  be  dried  by  the  kitchen  fire.  Mrs.  Skewry 
was  up  all  night.  At  daylight  she  brought  me 
my  clothes  again,  dry  and  hot ; and  I got  up 
and  put  them  on.  I went  to  the  kitchen.  The 
landlady  was  getting  breakfast.  I conld  see  that 
she  had  been  crying ; and  when  I spoke  of  Fred, 
she  dropped  silent  tears. 

“ Have  you  heard  from  herfn  I asked. 

“ Not  this  morning.  Every  thing  as  still  in 
her  room.” 

I was  setting  off  for  the  river  again,  when  a 
vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door.  A female  beck- 
oned to  me,  and  I stopped.  She  was  a pale, 
thin  woman,  with  colorless  lips,  and  a cold,  gray 
eye.  She  gave  her  orders  to  the  driver,  and  ad- 
dressed myself  in  a manner  which  might  have 
become  the  commander  of  an  army  rather  bet- 
ter than  an  unprotected  female. 

“ Do  you  belong  here,  Sir  ?” 


The  question  was  put  to  myself,  and  I answer- 
ed it  appropriately. 

“Do  you  know  a person  named  Frederick 
Colton  ?” 

“I  have  often  met  such  an  individual,  ma- 
dam.” , 

“ Do  you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found  ?” 

“That,”  I answered,  “I  should  be  rejoiced 
to  know.” 

“ Do  not  try  to  deceive  me,  Sir,  if  you  please. 

Be  so  good  as  to  show  me  to  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  the  house.  Mr.  Colton  was  here  yes- 
terday, was  he  not  ?” 

“He  was;  but  he  is  gone,  and  I am  afraid 
we  shall  not  hear  from  him  again,  ” I replied, 
solemnly. 

The  lady  became  paler  than  before. 

“ What — do  you  mean  to  say  they  have  gone 
already  ?” 

“ I said  he — not  they.” 

“But  there  was  a young  person — a young 
lady — who  arrived  here  yesterday.  Do  not  try 
to  deceive  me,  Sir ! I have  followed  her.  I 
am  her  aunt.  I came  on  the  night  train.  She 
was  a few  hours  before  me.  But  it  can  not  be. 

You  are  an  interested  person,  I perceive ; you 
wish  to  conceal  something  from  me !” 

The  speaker  stalked  into  the  hall.  I beck- 
oned Mrs.  Skewry  to  approach. 

“This  is  the  young  lady’s  aunt,”  said  L 
“ She  will  probably  take  your  word  sooner  than 
mine — so  please  inform  her  that  Miss  Ringwood 
is  still  here,  and  that  Mr.  Colton  was  drowned 
last  night  in  the  river.  Madam,”  I added,  as 
she  stared  at  me,  “ if  you  wish  to  behold  a scene 
of  despair,  of  which  your  own  worldly  conduct 
is  the  cause,  you  can  visit  your  niece’s  cham- 
ber.” 

I waited  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  an- 
nouncement upon  Mrs.  Moany’s  cold  nature. 

She  looked  at  me  a moment  in  Ynute  and 
haughty  astonishment,  then  turned  to  Mrs. 

Skewry. 

“ Show  me  Miss  Ringwood’s  room !” 

“ I will  speak  to  Miss  Ringwood— if  you  will 
wait — ” 

“ I choose  to  speak  to  her  myself,”  said  the 
aunt,  severely.  “The  child  has  forgotten  her 
duty.  I see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  all  this. 

It  is  to  chasten  her  rebellious  heart.  I am  a 
humble  instrument,  sent  to  guide  her  back  to 
the  path  of  peace  and  duty.  Please  show  me 
her  room !” 

The  humble  instrument’s  lofty  and  virtuous 
manner  quite  overawed  the  simple-hearted  Mrs. 

Skewry.  She  set  out  to  lead  the  way  to  Julia's 
chamber.  I shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the 
feeling  which  prompted  me  to  follow ; but  it 
was  with  a wrathful  resolve  to  seize  and  thrust 
the  said  humble  instrument  fiercely  down  stairs 
again,  in  case  I perceived  the  least  demonstra- 
tion calculated  to  aggravate  the  young  girl’s  dis- 
tress. I felt  the  lion’s  right  to  protect  the  lamb 
against  the  wolf.  I stood  choking  down  my  fury 
and  indignation,  while  Mrs.  Skewry  knocked  at 
Julia’s  door. 
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There  was  no  answer.  The  humble  instru- 
ment put  Mrs.  Skewry  aside,  and  grasped  the 
latch.  I devoutly  hoped  the  door  was  locked, 
but  it  was  not.  The  virtuous  aunt  flung  it  open, 
and  marched  into  the  room. 

“Perhaps,  after  all,”  I thought,  “it  would 
be  better  for  the  poor  thing  to  have  something 
to  resist and  I waited  for  the  result. 

The  humble  instrument  turned  back  sudden- 
ly, and  faced  Mrs.  Skewry  and  myself  with  a 
look  not  altogether  becoming  her  self-styled 
character. 

“This  is  a gross  deception  ! Mrs.  What’s- 
your-name,  do  you  look  at  met  I am  not  a 
person  to  be  imposed  upon !” 

Mrs.  Skewry  stammered  she  was  sure  she 
had  not  thought  of  imposing  upon  any  body. 

“ What  do  you  mean,  then  ? Where  is  my 
niece  ?” 

“Why — here — isn’t  she?” 

“Look  for  yourself  1”  And  the  humble  in- 
strument flashed  upon  us  like  a pale  thunder- 
bolt. 

W e entered  the  room  together.  It  was  empty.  J 
Julia  was  gone.  Mrs.  Skewry ’s  astonishment 
was  so  natural  and  true,  that  it  would  have  con- 
vinced any  person  of  her  sincerity  except  a hum- 
ble instrument. 

“The  human  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked  1”  muttered  that 
titled  female.  “I  know  all  its  arts!  Mrs. 
What’s-your-name,  don’t  think  to  deceive  me ! 
You  know  well  enough  where  that  girl  is — and 
you,  Sir ! I see  through  your  artifice.  Do  you 
know  the  awful  consequences  of  a lie  ?” 

I could  endure  no  more.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  acts  of  my  life  to  lay  hold  of  the 
humble  instrument,  walk  her  gently  and  firmly 
to  a closet  which  had  just  been  searched  for 
Julia,  drop  her  in,  shut  the  door  upon  her,  and 
turn  the  key. 

“ My — dear  me ! — what  do  you  do  that  for?” 
cried  Mrs.  Skewry,  in  great  trepidation. 

“To  insure  my  soul  against  the  temptation 
to  pitch  her  from  the  window ! Now  tell  me  if 
you  have  any  notion  what  has  become  of  Miss 
Ringwood?” 

Mrs.  Skewry  was  as  ignorant  of  the  matter 
as  myself.  The  bed  had  been  lain  upon,  but 
not  opened.  The  small  traveling-bag  Julia  had 
brought  with  her  was  on  thfe  table;  a broken 
comb  lay  on  the  floor ; and  the  collar  she  had 
worn  the  previous  night  was  found  beside  the 
bed.  Her  shawl  was  there  too,  but  her  bon- 
net had  disappeared;  and  this  circumstance 
convinced  me  that  she  had  left  the  house. 

“ You  sinful  man ! You  monster !”  called  a 
voice  from  the  closet.  “Let  me  out  this  in- 
stant ! Do  you  hear  ?” 

I heard;  but  not  being  accustomed  to  re- 
spond to  such  titles,  I neglected  to  comply. 
Whereupon  the  humble  instrument  began  to 
pound  the  door.  Leaving  Mrs.  Skewry  to  deal 
with  the  said  humble  instrument  as  she  in 
her  wisdom  should  see  fit,  I hastened  from  the 
house. 


VII.— THE  SEARCH. 

I had  now  a double  motive  to  explore  the 
river.  It  was  less  to  search  for  Fred  than  to 
overtake  Julia.  I feared  the  worst  from  her 
despair.  I made  inquiries  of  every  person  I 
met,  but  nobody  had  seen  her.  Remembering 
how  earnest  she  had  been  to  learn  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  spot  where  her  lover  had  gone  down, 
I proceeded  as  straight  to  it  as  possible. 

I shall  never  forget  the  wild  beauty  of  that 
morning.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds 
were  breaking  away.  The  mountains  were 
white  with  curling  mists,  the  woods  were  still 
and  wet,  the  trees  dripped,  torrents  flowed  by 
the  roadside.  I reached  the  scene  of  the  last 
night’s  catastrophe.  There  was  no  Julia  there ; 
I could  find  no  trace  of  her.  I lost  no  time ; I 
took  a last  look  at  the  rocky  wall  beneath  me, 
to  which  poor  Fred  had  clung  so  long  in  vain, 
against  which  now  the  mad  leaping  rapids  tore 
their  rushing  sides.  Then  I proceeded  down 
the  stream,  with  the  drenched  woods  on  one 
side,  and  the  precipice  and  roaring  river  on  the 
other.  It  was  an  anxious,  strange,  and  some- 
how unreal  search.  Now  I was  chilled  with 
horror  by  the  thought  that  Julia  might  have 
reached  the  fatal  precipice  before  me,  and  in 
her  frenzy  of  grief  flung  herself  off,  to  meet  her 
Romeo  in  his  watery  grave.  Then  I thought  of 
the  wicked,  worldly  aunt,  who,  in  the  name  of 
piety,  had  poisoned  two  such  sweetly  promising 
lives.  The  world — life,  death,  hope,  misery, 
the  glitter,  the  mockery,  the  miracle  of  love, 
happiness,  despair — all  this  whirled  through  my 
brain.  I remember  weeping  unaccountable  tears, 
there  in  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  mountain  gorge ; 
yet  I was  calm,  and  by  no  means  unhappy.  I 
felt  that  it  was  well  with  both  Julia  and  her 
lover  wherever  they  were,  and  well  with  me 
who  had  lost  them. 

At  length  I came  to  a spot  from  which  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  downward  course  of 
the  stream  could  be  had  for  an  extent  of  near  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  The  view  was  terminated 
by  a bend,  in  the  elbow  of  which  was  a vast 
concave,  worn  by  the  waters  of  ages  in  the  wall 
of  rock.  The  banks  were  precipitous,  high,  and 
jagged,  all  through  this  section.  Between  them 
swept  the  turbid  and  terrible  river,  narrow  but 
deep,  lashing  the  ledges  and  dashing  high  upon 
the  rocks.  My  eye  followed  its  course  down- 
ward to  the  curve.  In  vain  I looked  for  the 
least  indication  of  the  possibility  that  any  hu- 
man being  might  have  scaled  these  formidable 
cliffs  in  the  stormy  night  that  was  past. 

But  as  I stood  watching  I discerned,  at  the 
bend,  a figure  and  a movement  upon  the  very 
breast  of  the  bank  overhanging  the  cavernous 
hollow  of  which  I have  spoken.  It  was  a fe- 
male ; she  seemed  descending  toward  the  whirl- 
pool below.  Another  step,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  she  must  fall  headlong.  I uttered  a cry ; 
but  it  was  lost  in  the  distance  and  the  roar  of 
the  flood.  That  the  figure  was  Julia  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  I shouted,  I ran  toward 
her,  I plunged  through  the  thickets,  I made  my 
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way,  I know  not  how,  to  the  fields  that  opened 
a short  distance  below.  An  intervening  hill 
now  shut  her  from  my  view ; and  I leaped  like 
a madman  up  the  acclivity. 

I reached  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  No  Julia  was 
visible.  With  a shudder  of  horror  I swept  my 
eye  to  the  revolving  foam  and  flood-wood  in  the 
whirlpool  beneath.  Round  and  round,  resist- 
less, slow,  interminable,  whirled  the  ghastly 
eddies.  Every  approaching  floating  substance 
was  drawn  in,  while  now  and  then  some  log  or 
limb,  that  might  have  been  revolving  there  for 
days,  crowded  to  the  outer  rim  of  the  vortex, 
was  thrown  off  and  hurried  down  the  river. 
Hoarse  and  hollow  sounded  the  murmuring 
flood  under  the  concave  wall.  There  upon  the 
brink  I stood  dismayed,  gazing,  listening. 

VIII.— CONCLUSION. 

How  long  I remained  oblivious  and  dumb  I 
know  not.  But  at  length  I scrambled  down  to 
a projection  of  the  bluff,  from  which  I could 
command  a fuller  view  of  its  front  and  the 
turmoil  beneath.  There,  suddenly,  ear  and 
eye  were  amazed.  I heard  voices,  and  at  once 
a scene  thrilling  beyond  description  opened 
upon  my  sight.  Clinging  to  the  very  face  of 
the  cliff  was  Julia,  one  hand  grasping  a shrub 
which  was  already  yielding  to  her  weight,  and 
the  other  extended  to  some  object  below. 

44  Let  me  go,  dear  one  !”  said  a faint  voice. 
“ Save  yourself!  You  will  only  perish  with 
me ! Dear  Julia,  do  !” 

“Never!  never  1”  cried  Julia.  4 4 We  will 
live  together,  or  die  together!  Oh!  oh!"  she 
screamed ; 4 4 1 am  falling ! ” 

44 No;  you  are  safe!  I have  you!”  I cried; 
and  I seized  the  hand  that  was  dragging  away 
the  shrub.  “For  God’s  sake,  Fred!  hold  on 
one  minute  longer!” 

It  was  a minute  of  utmost  exertion  and  sus- 
pense. The  exhausted  man  was  struggling  to 
scale  the  ledge  which  overhung  the  cave.  Ju- 
lia’s handkerchief  was  fastened  by  a noose  to  his 
arm ; his  Angers  grasped  the  top  of  the  ledge ; 
his  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets. 

“It’s  useless!”  he  groaned;  44 my  feet  are 
going!” 

44  Oh,  save  him!  save  him !”  articulated  Julia. 

44  Catch  this !”  I said.  She  seized  a branch 
which  I bent  down  to  her.  “Hold,  for  your 
lives!  One  instant!” 

I reached  her  side ; I obtained  some  sort  of 
a foothold ; I jammed  my  fingers  into  a crev- 
ice of  the  rocks.  At  the  moment  I saw  poor 
Fred’s  fingers  slipping  from  the  ledge.  His 
eyes  rolled  hideously ; he  was  going.  Still  Ju- 
lia grasped  the  handkerchief.  A second  later, 
and  both  must  have  tumbled  down  the  cliff  to- 
gether. I reached  down  and  twisted  my  hand 
into  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

44  Now ! all  together  I” 

Up  he  came ; his  elbows  attained  thfc  support 
of  the  ledge ; new  hope  seemed  to  inspire  him — 
he  was  saved  1 I can  not  tell  how  it  was,  but 
it  was  so ; and,  a minute  later,  the  poor  fellow 
lay  helpless  upon  the  cliff,  ghastly  pale  and 


faint,  but  smiling  a feeble,  grateful  smile  as 
Julia,  holding  his  dear  head  in  her  arms,  em- 
braced him,  kissed  him,  warmed  him  with  her 
breath,  and  laughed  and  sobbed  with  ecstatic 
joy  and  thanks. 

The  village  road  was  not  far  off.  I saw  a 
farmer  driving  by,  hailed  him,  and  he  came  to 
my  assistance.  We  got  the  young  couple  into 
his  wagon  without  difficulty  and  carried  them 
away.  I directed  him  to  drive,  not  to  the  tav- 
ern, but  to  my  own  residence.  Julia  and  I 
supported  her  soaked  lover  between  us.  He 
wa 8 not  so  far  exhausted  but  he  could  jest  a lit- 
tle, and  give  us  an  inkling  of  his  adventures. 

All  night  he  had  been  in  the  river.  He  had 
been  swept  from  his  partial  shelter  in  the  little 
niche,  whence  he  had  disappeared  so  suddenly 
the  night  before,  by  a descending  piece  of  tim- 
ber. It  dislodged  him  and  bore  him  into  the 
current.  4 4 The  next  thing  I knew,  ” said  Fired, 
44 1 was  clinging  desperately  to  some  object  with 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.”  It  was  prob- 
ably the  same  timber  that  had  carried  him  away. 
44  Down,  down  I went,  among  the  rapids  and 
breakers,  into  pitch  darkness ; now  under  water, 
now  with  my  head  just  out  of  it — I can  hardly 
tell  how — but  with  altogether  too  much  busi- 
ness on  my  hands  to  get  up  a sufficient  shriek 
for  your  edification.  My  timber  bumped  against 
the  stones  and  turned,  and  I turned  with  it, 
and  went  over  with  it,  and  oarae  precious  nigh 
losing  my  hold  of  it  on  divers  occasions,”  said 
Fred — not  precisely  in  these  words,  nor  quite  so 
connectedly,  but  in  his  feeble  way. 

4 4 Finally,  I found  smoother  traveling,  and 
in  due  time  perceived  that  my  horse  had  joined 
a dozen  of  similar  animals,  and  was  moving 
round  and  round  with  them  in  a sort  of  circus. 
That  was  the  whirlpool.  I knew  where  I was, 
and  it  was  not  surpassingly  pleasant  I did  not 
sleep  much,  for  very  sufficient  reasons.  I rode 
all  night,  and  thought  of  this  girl  here  and  of 
you,  and  waited  for  the  morning.  You  may 
believe  that  daylight,  when  at  last  it  came,  was 
to  me  the  most  delightful  phenomenon  in  na- 
ture. As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  I 
chose  a place  of  ascent,  swam  my  horse  to  it, 
got  off,  and  scrambled  upon  the  stones.  I had 
got  half-way  up  the  cliff,  when,  finding  I could 
get  no  further,  I began  to  scream.  Well,  Ju- 
lia here  can  tell  you  the  rest  better  than  I can. 
What  good  angel  brought  you  to  my  rescue, 
dear  one  ?” 

“How  do  I know?”  answered  Julia,  fondly. 
44 1 was  driven — impelled.  I went  right  to  that 
spot,  and  there  I found  you,  as  I more  than 
half  believed  I should!” 

“And  saved  my  life!”  said  Fred;  44 which 
henceforth  belongs  to  you!” 

44  By  her  aunt’s  permission,”  I added.  4 4 That 
excellent  lady  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  tavern. 
Don’t  be  alarmed;  don’t  bo  troubled  iu  the 
least.  That  humble  instrument  can  wait.” 

My  own  residence  was  reached.  This  was 
the  minister’s  house,  and  the  minister  himself 
received  us.  He  did  more.  He  made  the 
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young  couple  welcome ; assisted  in  getting  Fred 
to  bed ; and  agreed  with  me,  on  hearing  their 
story,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  might 
save  much  future  doubt  and  trouble  to  marry 
them  on  the  spot.  Julia  demurred;  but  Fred 
said  that,  if  he  was  going  to  be  ill,  he  thought 
it  much  more  proper  that  he  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  his  wife  than  by  Miss  Ringwood. 

“Certainly,”  said  I;  “and  you  certainly 
need  the  authority  of  a husband  to  resist  that 
distressing  aunt.” 

Was  I wrong,  dear  reader,  think  you?  Ah, 
then ! you  have  not  seen — as  I had  seen — the 
love  and  happiness  of  tender  hearts  endangered 
and  forever  destroyed  by  the  postponements  of 
expediency,  and  the  true,  fresh  spirit’s  defer- 
ence to  grim  conventional  rules. 

They  were  married — Fred  sitting  up  in  bed, 
Julia  standing  by  his  side ; and  their  wedding 
breakfast  consisted  of  wine  and  biscuit — excel- 
lent for  fainting  stomachs.  Then  I went,  re- 
joicing, to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  anxious  aunt. 
That  humble  instrument  came  down  on  me  tre- 
mendously. I answered  her  with  extraordina- 
ry meekness,  considering  what  a monster  I was! 

“ So — Frederick  Colton  was  not  drowned 
after  all !”  The  news  had  already  reached 
her,  and  she  looked  as  if  it  had  tasted  bitter  to 
her  tongue. 

“ I am  happy  to  say  he  was  not.” 

“And  Julia — where  is  she  keeping  herself?” 

“Very  properly,”  I said,  “by  the  bedside 
of  her  husband.” 


“ Her  husband  1”  Humble  Instrument  sneer- 
ed. “ That  never  can  be  I” 

“Excuse  me,  madam;  but  that  is  already.” 

“What  is,  Sir?” 

“They  are  married,  ma’am.” 

“They!  Who?” 

“Your  niece  and  Mr.  Colton.  I just  saw 
the  ceremony  performed.  When  Mr.  Colton  is 
a little  recovered,  they  will  be  very  happy  to 
receive  a wedding-call  from  you.” 

I expected  an  explosion,  but  I was  disap- 
pointed. Perhaps  the  closet-scene  was  remem- 
bered, and  how  terrible  a monster  I was ! Hum- 
ble Instrument  looked  simply  annihilated. 

“Very  well !”  she  said,  chokingly,  after  a 
struggle  with  herself,  and  endeavoring  to  look 
piously  resigned;  “she  has  chosen  for  herself. 
As  she  has  sown,  so  shall  she  also  reap !” 

“ And  I have  no  doubt,”  I answered,  “there 
will  be  a plentiful  harvest  of  happiness  for  both 
of  them!” 

Humble  Instrument  left  town  that  day. 

That  same  day  Julia’s  father  arrived,  heard 
the  whole  story  from  my  lips,  rejoiced  in  Fred’s 
escape,  gloried  in  Julia’s  spunk,  laughed  heart- 
ily at  Humble  Instrument’s  discomfiture,  blessed 
the  happy  young  couple,  and,  in  thanking  me, 
expressed  a wish  that  he  had  another  daughter, 
of  the  young  bride’s  heart  and  spirit,  to  bestow 
upon  my  bachelorhood,  to  reward  me  for  the 
interest  I had  felt  in  her. 

“Thank  you,  Sir,”  I replied;  “I  heartily 
wish  you  had!” 
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UNITED  SPATES. 

THE  post  of  Governor  of  Utah  has  been  at  last 
accepted  by  Colonel  Cummings,  of  Missouri, 
who  will  soon  take  his  departure  for  that  Territory. 
A sufficient  military  force,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Harney,  will  be  dispatched  to  overawe  the 
Mormon  leaders ; some  companies  of  soldiers  are 
already  on  their  way.  Mr.  Burr,  the  Surveyor- 
General  ; Judge  Styles,  the  last  Federal  Judge  who 
remained  in  the  Territory,  with  a party  numbering 
nearly  one  hundred  persons,  left  Salt  Lake  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  reached  the  settlements 
after  a hazardous  and  fatiguing  journey.  They 
represent  Utah  to  be  the  scene  of  great  disorder, 
and  that  Brigham  Young  was  carrying  matters 
with  a high  hand,  and  that  man}’  even  of  the  Mor- 
mons were  leaving.  A missionary  party  of  about 
fifty  Mormons  left  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  reached  Nebraska  in  about  six  weeks. 
They  journeyed  on  foot  more  than  a thousand  miles, 
drawing  their  provisions  and  baggage  on  common 
hand-carts  the  whole  distance. 

The  vote  at  the  Territorial  election  in  Kansas 
was  very  light,  the  Free-State  party  having  ad- 
hered to  their  resolution  to  abstain  from  taking  a 
part  in  the  election.  The  Free-State  Legislature 
met  at  Topeka  June  11,  and  adjourned  after  a ses- 
sion of  three  days.  Acts  were  passed  providing 
for  taking  a census,  and  appointing  an  election  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  for  State 
officers  and  a representative  to  Congress.  The 


Message  of  “Governor”  Robinson  recommends 
the  prompt  and  thorough  organization  of  the  State 
Government  upon  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  Tope- 
ka Constitution,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  only 
clear  expression  of  the  popular  will  in  Kansas. 
Governor  Walker  was  at  Topeka  while  the  Free- 
State  Legislature  was  in  session,  but  no  movement 
was  made  to  prevent  the  meetings  of  that  body. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill, 
which  was  contested  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York. 
During  the  time  in  which  this  question  wras  before 
the  Court,  the  Police  Commissioners  were  busy  in 
organizing  their  force  in  the  various  wards  of  the  * 
city,  while  the  old  Board  kept  up  their  organiza- 
tion, so  that  there  were  two  separate  and  independ- 
ent corps  of  police  in  the  city.  A collision  took 
place  between  these  bodies,  which  for  the  moment 
presented  a serious  aspect.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Street 
Commissioner,  having  died  suddenly,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  appointed  Mr.  D.  D.  Conover  to  fill  the 
vacant  office.  It  was  held,  on  the  part  of  the  city 
authorities,  that  this  appointment  was  invalid,  and 
that  the  right  of  filling  the  vacancy  belonged  to 
the  Mayor  and  Common  Council.  The  Deputy 
Commissioner  refused  to  give  possession  to  the 
newly-appointed  incumbent,  and  on  his  persisting 
to  demand  it,  caused  him  to  be  ejected  by  force. 
Mr.  Conover  thereupon  procured  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Mayor,  on  the  ground  that  his  ejec- 
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tion  was  occasioned  by  the  order  of  the  Mayor. 
One  of  the  city  coroners,  backed  by  some  fifty  men 
belonging  to  the  metropolitan  police,  proceeded  to 
the  City  Hall  to  execute  the  warrant.  A larger 
number  of  the  municipal  police  had  been  assem- 
bled in  the  Hall,  and  a contest  ensued,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  metropolitans  were  severely  beaten. 
The  National  Guard,  a military  company,  hap- 
pened at  this  moment  to  be  passing  the  City  Hall, 
on  their  way  to  attend  a pleasure  trip.  These,  at 
the  summons  of  the  Coroner,  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  Hall,  and  their  presence  put  an  end  to 
the  fight.  The  Mayor,  who  affirms  that  he  was  not 
informed  that  the  Coroner  had  a warrant  for  him, 
was  subsequently  arrested,  and  released  upon  giv- 
ing bail.  No  further  disturbance  took  place,  al- 
though, by  way  of  precaution,  several  regiments 
were  kept  under  arms  for  some  days,  both  parties 
tacitly  agreeing  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  This  contest  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
June.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ma}*or  had  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Devlin  as  Street  Commissioner,  who  took 
possession  of  the  office.  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill  was 
argued  at  length  before  the  Court,  when  six  out 
of  the  eight  Judges  decided  in  its  favor,  the  re- 
maining two  excepting.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  was  rendered  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  Mayor  issued  an  order  formally 
disbanding  the  municipal  police,  but  at  the  same 
time  hinting  at  the  establishment  of  a “Municipal 
day  and  night  watch,”  under  the  provisions  of  an 
old  city  charter.  The  city  was  thus  left,  on  the 
eve  of  the  4th  of  July,  with  less  than  half  of  its 
usual  police  force,  and  this  was  but  partially  or- 
ganized. Deplorable  riots  were  the  consequence, 
especially  in  a portion  of  the  Fourth  and  Sixth 
Wards,  w’hich  are  inhabited  by  the  most  depraved 
portion  of  the  populace.  A gang  of  thieves  and 
desperadoes,  known  as  the  “Dead  Rabbits,”  made 
an  attack  upon  a few  policemen  on  duty  near  their 
haunts.  These  fled  into  a neighboring  drinking- 
saloon  frequented  by  a gang  hostile  to  the  “ Rab- 
bits.” A fierce  contest  followed,  in  which  a large 
portion  of  the  residents  of  the  quarter,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  engaged.  Stones,  brick-bats, 
knives,  and  fire-arms  were  employed.  The  fight 
lasted,  with  temporary  intermission,  for  hours,  and 
was  only  ended  late  at  night  by  the  presence  of  the 
military  force,  which  was  called  out.  Disturbances 
were  renewed  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  5th,  at 
the  notorious  “Five  Points.”  The  police  was  ut- 
terly powerless  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  the  mil- 
itary were  again  called  out,  by  whom  the  streets 
were  finally  cleared.  Nine  persons  were  killed  and 
fifty  or  sixty  wounded,  some  of  whom  can  not  re- 
cover. Among  these  latter  are  a number  of  police- 
men. The  rioters  were  almost  without  exception 
foreigners,  the  greater  number  being  Irish. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  American  party 
met  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  2d  of  June. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  party  in  each  State  and 
Territory  should  be  authorized  to  adopt  such  plan 
of  organization  as  they  may  think  best  suited  to 
the  views  of  the  members  of  the  party  in  their  sev- 
eral localities.  The  platform  of  principles  laid 
down  by  the  National  Convention  of  1856  was  re- 
affirmed, with  the  omission  of  portions  relating  to 
the  Pierce  Administration. — The  Message  of  Gov- 
ernor Haile,  of  New  Hampshire,  regrets  that  the 
State  has  been  deprived  by  emigration  of  many  of 
her  best  citizens;  urges  that  a longer  period  of 


residence,  and  the  ability  to  read  and  write  the 
English,  language  should  be  required  of  aliens  be- 
fore they  shall  be  admitted  to  vote ; and  advocates 
a protest  by  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  Free  States 
against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 

Dred  Scott  case. Hon.  William  L.  Marcy  died 

at  Ballston,  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  July,  aged 
about  72.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and 
entered  public  life  at  the  age  of  30.  He  was  three 
times  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
besides  holding  many  other  important  State  offices. 
He  was  Secretary  of  War  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Polk,  and  during  that  of  Mr.  Pierce  he 
was  Secretary  of  State,  both  of  which  posts  he  filled 
with  marked  ability.  His  death  wras  very  sudden. 
He  had  retired  to  his  room,  complaining  of  slight 
indisposition,  and  in  a few  minutes  after  was  found 
dead. 

A Southern  Railroad  Convention  was  held  at 
Bristol,  Tennessee,  June  3.  Its  leading  object  was 
to  appoint  a Commissioner  to  visit  Europe  in  order 
to  establish  a direct  steam  communication  between 
the  Eastern  Continent  and  our  Southern  ports,  and 
likewise  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  owners  of  the 
steamer  Great  Eastern  to  send  her  to  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, instead  of  to  Portland,  Maine,  as  has  been 
proposed.  Hon.  William  B.  Preston  was  appoint- 
ed Commissioner  for  this  purpose. The  eighty- 

second  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  celebrated  on  the  I7th  of  June  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a statue  of  General  Warren.  Edward 
Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day,  paid  a noble  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Warren.  Speeches  were  also 
made  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Governor  King, 
of  New  York,  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Hon. 
R.  C.  Winthrop.  Letters  were  read  from  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  Breckinridge,  Ex-Presidents  Van  Buren 
and  T}’ler,  General  Scott,  Governor  Wise,  and  oth- 
ers.  General  Walker,  w hose  arrival  from  Nicar- 
agua wras  noted  in  our  last  Record,  has  made  a tour 
as  far  north  as  New”  York.  Beyond  a very  limited 
circle  of  admirers,  his  visit  attracted  little  atten- 
tion. In  a speech  at  New  Orleans  he  attributed 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise  to  British  interference, 
the  efforts  of  abolitionists,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
late  American  Administration,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  speedily  returning  to  Nicaragua.  At 
Washington  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Davis  in  interfering  between  him 
and  his  enemies.  He  declares  that  his  retreat 
from  Nicaragua  wras  a masterly  stroke  of  policy; 
and  refuses  to  resume  his  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  he  visited  the  principal  the- 
atres, and  made  brief  speeches  in  reply  to  the  cheers 
with  w’hich  he  was  greeted. — The  United  States 
steam  frigate  Wabaxk  arrived  at  New  York  Jane 
28,  bringing  121  men  and  18  women  and  children, 
being  a portion  of  the  force  which  surrendered  at 
Rivas.  Of  the  men  more  than  half  are  sick  and 
wounded.  When  received  on  board  the  B u5osA 
they  were  in  a deplorable  condition,  being  almost 
destitute  of  clothing  and  shockingly  infested  with 
vermin.  The  effluvia  from  their  wounds  and  ul- 
cers caused  no  small  apprehension  for  the  health  of 
the  vessel.  None  of  them  had  received  pay  for  their 
services  in  Nicaragua,  and  all,  upon  their  landing 
in  New  York,  were  utterly  destitute.  Walker, 
who  w as  in  the  city,  could  do  nothing  for  their  re- 
lief; but  the  6ick  and  wounded  were  received  into 
the  public  hospitals.  A meeting  of  those  who 
sympathized  with  them  has  been  held,  at  which 
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it  was  determined  to  get  up*a  theatrical  entertain- 
ment to  raise  funds  for  their  relief. The  foreign 

emigration  to  this  country,  which  last  year  had 
greatly  diminished,  is  now  very  large.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  arri- 
vals at  the  port  of  New  York  were  86,080,  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year  by 
more  than  30,000.  The  proportion  of  emigrants 
arriving  by  steamers  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
whole  number  of  steamers  conveying  emigrants  to 
this  port  during  the  last  six  months  was  57.  Of 
these  35  were  under  the  British  flag,  11  under  that 
of  Hamburg,  7 under  that  of  Belgium,  1 each  un- 
der those  of  Bremen  and  France,  while  only  2 
were  under  the  American  flag. A serious  de- 

falcation, the  amount  of  which  is  stated  at  from 
half  a million  to  a million  of  dollars,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  accounts  of  II.  N.  Gibson,  the  State 
Treasurer  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Gibson  states  that  the 
defalcation  occurred  under  his  predecessor  in  of- 
fice, John  G.  Breslin,  who  misappropriated  the 
funds,  and  that  he  himself,  upon  coming  into  of- 
fice, moved  by  sympathy  for  his  predecessor,  who 
was  a kinsman  by  marriage,  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  funds  which  were  never  placed  in  his 
hands.— A band  of  renegade  Sioux,  the  War-pe- 
ku-tahs,  headed  by  a noted  war-chief  named  Ink- 
pa-du-tah,  have  committed  terrible  outrages  in 
Minnesota  and  the  borders  of  Iowa.  More  than 
thirty  settlers  were  killed  near  Spirit  Lake  and 
on  the  Sioux  and  Des  Moines  rivers, .and  a num- 
ber of  females  were  carried  away  captives.  Some 
of  these  were  brutally  outraged  and  murdered. 
One  of  the  survivors,  a young  woman  named  Gard- 
ner, was  subsequently  ransomed  through  the  in- 
tervention of  some  friendly  Indians,  and  brought 

back  to  St.  Pauls. During  the  first  six  months 

of  the  present  year  182  fires  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  in  each  of  which  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty exceeded  $10,000.  The  total  loss  at  these  is 

set  down  at  $8,455,000. The  steamer  Louisiana 

was  burned  near  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  31st  of 
May.  There  were  on  board  of  her  104  persons,  in- 
cluding crew  and  passengers,  of  whom  55  are  re- 
ported as  lost. The  steamer  Montreal  took  fire 

on  the  26th  of  June  on  her  passage  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  Quebec.  She  had  on  board  between 
four  and  five  hundred  passengers,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  Scotch  emigrants.  The  flames  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  numbers  of  the  passen- 
gers flung  themselves  into  the  river;  of  these  a 
few  saved  themselves  by  swimming,  and  others 
were  picked  up  by  vessels  which  went  to  their 
rescue.  The  entire  loss  of  life  by  fire  and  water 
was  nearly  300. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

What  with  the  impending  Presidential  election, 
conspiracies,  and  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with 
Spain,  Mexico  presents  an  aspect  far  from  tranquil. 
Of  the  reported  conspiracies  to  overthrow  the  pres- 
ent government,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  the 
account.  Santa  Anna,  from  his  retreat  at  Cartha- 
gena,  has  put  forth  a long  and  elaborate  manifesto 
attacking  the  present  government,  denouncing  the 
new  constitution,  and  inveighing  against  the  laws 
affecting  the  property  of  the  Church  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  clergy.  Since  his  resignation,  he  says 
that  the  relations  between  Mexico  and  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Spain  have  assumed  a threatening  aspect, 
while  it  is  only  by  maintaining  good  relations  with 
the  governments  of  Europe  that  Mexico  can  be  able 
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to  oppose  the  colossus  that  menaces  its  independ- 
ence. A revolution  he  affirms  to  be  necessary, 
even  though  half  the  republic  should  be  sold  to 
supply  the  resources  to  carry  it  on.  The  man  who 
shall  be  the  chief  of  this  movement,  he  says,  must 
be  ready  to  die,  if  necessary ; and  for  himself,  not- 
withstanding his  age,  he  feels  within  himself  the 
necessary  force  and  valor  to  aid  in  this  movement. 
This  manifesto,  which  has  been  widely  circulated 
among  the  partisans  of  Santa  Anna  in  Cuba,  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  the  ex-Dictator  will  co-ope- 
rate in  the  proposed  Spanish  demonstration. — Con- 
siderable preparations  have  been  made  to  resist  the 
expected  attack  upon  Vera  Cruz. 

From  Cuba  we  have  intelligence  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  designed  to  operate  against 
Mexico.  The  arrival  of  Santa  Anna  was  hourly 
expected.  The  slave-trade  is  prosecuted  with 
great  vigor.  A slaver  was  recently  captured  off 
the  coast,  by  a British  cruiser,  having  on  board  370 
Africans  ; 130  are  said  to  have  died  on  the  passage. 
Hardly  less  destructive  to  life  is  the  Coolie-trade ; 
of  these  laborers  nearly  12,000  have  been  landed* 
on  the  island,  and  1825  have  died  while  on  the  pas- 
sage. 

The  safety  of  the  routes  across  the  Isthmus  is  now 
a question  for  consideration  by  the  various  powers 
interested.  At  present  the  Transit  route  through 
Nicaragua  is  interrupted,  and  the  Costa  Ricans 
seem  disposed  to  keep  possession  of  it  by  right  of 
conquest. — In  the  New  Granadan  Congress,  Gener- 
al Mosquera  has  introduced  a bill  to  authorize  the 
Executive  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  other  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a free  and  safe  transit  over  the  Panama  Railroad. 
— The  expedition  sent  out  from  this  country  to  sur- 
vey the  lino  of  the  proposed  railway  through  Hon- 
duras, has  reached  Omoa,  where  their  arrival  was 
hailed  with  great  rejoicingB. 

EUROPE. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  has  occurred  in 
the  British  Parliament.  Some  debate  arose  in  re- 
spect to  British  property  destroyed  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Greytown,  and  the  Ministers  were  asked 
if  indemnification  had  been  demanded  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that 
no  such  demand  had  been  made,  since  the  law-of- 
ficers of  the  Crown  had  given  an  opinion  that  the 
demand  could  not  be  sustained  under  the  law  of 
nations.  Messrs.  Disraeli,  Roebuck,  and  others, 
taunted  the  Government  with  truckling  to  the 
Americans  in  this  matter. — The  question  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament  has  again 
come  up,  and  there  is  at  last  a probability  that 
the  oath  may  be  so  far  modified  as  to  enable  them 
to  take  it.  The  slave-trade  to  Cuba  has  also  fur- 
nished matter  for  debate. — After  considerable  hesi- 
tation, it  has  at  length  been  decided  that  the  neces- 
sary alterations  shall  be  made  in  the  steamship 
Niagara  to  enable  her  to  take  on  board  her  portion 
of  the  transatlantic  telegraph  cable. — The  Arch- 
duke Constantine  of  Russia  paid  a brief  visit  to  the 
Queen  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  but  did  not  proceed 
to  England. — Douglas  Jerrold,  one  of  the  most 
caustic  and  original  writers  for  the  English  press, 
died  on  the  3d  of  June,  aged  55  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  receipt  of  a large  income  as  editor  of 
Lloyd's  Journal  and  as  contributor  to  Punch , as  well 
as  from  other  literary  labors,  he  left  no  provision 
for  his  family,  and  various  literary  and  theatrical 
entertainments  have  been  proposed  by  his  friends 
for  their  benefit. 
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The  Professor ■,  by  Curber  Bell.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  In  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  ad- 
mirable memoirs  of  Charlotte  Brontfi,  an  interest- 
ing account  is  given  of  the  composition  of  a novel, 
for  which  she  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain  a pub- 
lisher, before  the  name  under  which  she  wrote  had 
been  made  popular  by  the  success  of  “Jane  Eyre” 
and  “ Shirley.”  The  work,  which  is  now  present- 
ed to  the  world  in  a posthumous  form,  betrays  the 
peculiar  genius  of  its  gifted  author,  although  it  has 
not  so  high-wrought  a plot,  nor  such  intensity  of 
conception,  nor  such  effective  development  of  pas- 
sion, as  the  remarkable  productions  which  have 
placed  the  name  of  Currer  Bell  so  high  among  En- 
glish writers  of  fiction.  The  incidents  of  the  story 
are  drawn  from  Charlotte  Bronte’s  residence  at  a 
Brussels  school,  and  in  the  character  of  the  heroine 
may  be  traced  many  lineaments  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  the  author.  She  is  a young  Swiss 
girl,  in  humble  but  respectable  life,  who  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  Professor  in  the  pensionnat  of 
a fashionable  teacher  in  Brussels.  Of  a pure,  un- 
worldly nature — earning  their  daily  bread  by  daily 
toil — with  no  taste  for  the  pretensions  and  falsities 
of  social  life — and  taught  by  the  hard  and  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  to  sacrifice  the  idols  of  fancy 
to  the  worship  of  truth — these  two  unique  person- 
ages are  soon  drawn  into  relations  of  unacknowl- 
edged sympathy  with  each  other,  and  the  ripening 
of  this  sentiment  into  a more  exquisite  passion 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  story.  The  prom- 
inent characters  in  the  scene  are  brought  into  con- 
trast with  an  unprincipled,  conceited,  and  shallow 
Frenchman,  and  an  intriguing,  profligate  woman 
of  the  same  nation,  who  conceals  the  leprous  spots 
of  her  nature  beneath  a shining  vail  of  decorum 
and  gentleness.  A sturdj'  English  humorist  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  drama,  although  he  is 
managed  with  less  skill  than  the  leading  person- 
ages. The  plot  is  singularly  inartificial,  has  no 
mystery  to  act  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
and  is  too  transparent  in  its  final  issue  to  pique  his 
ouriositv.  But  the  vivid  and  exact  delineations 
of  real  life,  and  the  natural  conceptions  of  charac- 
ter which  abound  in  the  work,  amply  redeem  this 
deficiency.  As  a preliminary  study  for  the  com- 
position of  “ Jane  Eyre”  and  “ Villette,”  it  is  full 
of  interest,  and  in  itself  it  possesses  attractions  to 
the  lover  of  acute  psychological  analysis  far  supe- 
rior to  the  majority  of  English  novels. 

Virginia  Illustrated , by  Porte  Crayon.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  graphic  let- 
ter-press descriptions  of  Old  Dominion  scenery  and 
manners  in  this  volume  are  almost  eclipsed  by  the 
admirable  pictorial  illustrations  which  are  profuse- 
ly scattered  over  its  pages.  Without  its  inex- 
haustible store  of  comic  representations  the  nar- 
rative would  be  eminently  readable  for  its  quaint 
and  good-humored  confidences.  The  combined  in- 
fluence of  pen  and  pencil  make  it  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  books  recently  published,  as  our  read- 
ers will  agree  who  have  already  had  a foretaste  of 
its  charms  in  these  columns. 

A History  of  the  United  States , by  Benson  J. 
Lessing.  (Published  by  Mason  Brothers.)  The 
design  of  Mr.  Lossing  in  the  compilation  of  this 
history  is  to  present  an  accurate  narrative  of  Amer- 
ican affairs  in  a form  adapted  for  popular  use.  It 
embraces  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the  dis- 


covery of  the  continent  to  the  present  time.  With- 
out aiming  at  a profound  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  causes  of  American  progress,  or  at  the  con- 
struction of  an  eloquent  or  picturesque  narrative, 
he  has  attempted  to  supply  the  family  and  the  li- 
brary with  a volume  suited  for  convenient  refer- 
ence, and  faithfully  recording  the  successive  steps 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  republican  in- 
stitutions in  this  country.  The  author  possesses 
some  unusual  qualifications  for  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  such  a task.  He  has  visited  in 
person  the  principal  scenes  of  our  revolutionary 
history.  He  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  surviving  patriarchs  of  the  olden  time,  and 
listened  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  from  their  own 
lips.  Combined  with  this  invaluable  source  of  his- 
torical information,  his  researches  among  written 
and  printed  authorities  of  a trustworthy  character 
have  given  him  the  command  of  an  ample  fund  of 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  his  work.  With 
the  eye  and  judgment  of  an  artist,  Mr.  Lossing  ex- 
cels in  the  lucid  description  of  localities.  Few 
writers  possess  such  an  enviable  power  of  giving 
clean  conceptions  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
events  of  history  took  place.  His  own  interest  in 
the  subject  greatly  enhances  the  effect  of  his  delin- 
eations. H is  patriotic  sympathies  are  always  alive. 
His  glow  of  feeling  at  the  recollection  of  a noble 
sentiment  or  a brave  action  gives  fresh  energy  to 
his  style.  Hence  he  writes  like  a man  more  intent 
on  doing  justice  to  his  theme  than  on  making  a 
book.  The  arrangement  of  the  present  volume 
has  some  peculiar  features  which  increase  the  fa- 
cility of  consultation.  It  is  divided  into  six  pe- 
riods, the  first  exhibiting  a view  of  the  aboriginea 
who  occupied  the  soil  on  the  arrival  of  the  Europe- 
ans ; the  second  recording  the  various  discoveries 
prior  to  the  permanent  settlements  by  individuals 
and  governments ; the  third  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  earliest  settlements  before  the  organization 
of  the  colonies ; the  fourth  describing  the  colonial 
history ; the  fifth  relating  the  story  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ; and  the  sixth  giving  the  annals  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  various  events  narrated  in  the  volume 
are  connected  by  a thorough  system  of  foot-notes, 
which  enable  the  reader  to  group  the  topics  that 
are  related  to  each  other  into  a comprehensive 
whole.  Almost  every  page  is  pictured  with  some 
appropriate  embellishment,  illustrative  of  theevents 
and  individuals  alluded  to  in  the  text.  Mr.  Loss- 
ing will  add  to  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  American  history  by  the  publication  of 
this  volume.  It  is  in  no  sense  a reproduction  of 
the  elaborate  works  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
department — nor  a substitute  for  them — but  it  fills 
a place  of  its  own.  As  Washington  Irving  has  re- 
marked of  the  author's  “Pictorial  Field-Book,” 
11  It  is  calculated  to  make  its  wa}-  into  every  Amer- 
ican family,  and  to  be  kept  at  hand  for  constant 
thumbing  by  young  and  old.” 

Tent-Life  in  the  Holy  Land , by  William  C. 
Prime.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  A 
glow  of  religious  and  antiquarian  enthusiasm  gives 
vitality  to  Mr.  Prime’s  descriptions  of  the  vestiges 
of  sacred  history  in  Palestine.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  cold-blooded  travelers  who  can  visit  the 
scenes  consecrated  by  the  traditions  of  ages  with- 
out a thrill  of  emotion ; nor  is  he  careful  to  conceal 
the  indulgence  of  his  feelings  from  the  sympathy  of 
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bis  readers.  With  manly  but  unusual  frankness, 
he  makes  them  the  confidants  not  only  of  his  expe- 
rience, but  of  its  effects  on  himself.  He  traverses 
the  Holy  Land  less  as  a geographer  and  a critic 
than  as  a man  of  strong  poetical  impulses,  if  not  a 
poet.  Every  thing  which  he  sees  is  invested  with 
the  radiance  of  pious  associations.  He  has  no  wish 
to  dissolve  any  pleasing  illusions  of  time  or  place 
by  the  exercise  of  rude  and  bold  inquiries.  Con- 
trary to  the  procedure  of  many  recent  tourists  in 
the  East,  he  listens  with  a kindly  welcome  to  the 
legends  of  the  past,  and  is  reluctant  to  disturb  the 
dust  of  centuries  by  the  curious  suggestions  of 
doubt ; not  that  he  is  an  indifferent  or  credulous 
observer;  he  combines  a certain  matter-of-fact 
shrewdness  with  an  almost  feminine  mobility  of 
sentiment.  His  pictures  are  sharply  drawn,  and 
with  features  made  expressive  by  their  distinct- 
ness. An  ample  proportion  of  flesh  and  blood  is 
compounded  with  his  moat  ethereal  aspirations. 
He  loves  the  aroma  of  wine  and  the  fragrance  of 
tobacco,  as  well  as  men  of  less  spiritual  tenden- 
cies. Such  is  an  excellent  temperament  for  a tour- 
ist, for  it  makes  him  genial  and  many-si<Jed,  pre- 
serving him  from  the  fantastic  and  rhapsodical,  on 
the  one  band,  and  from  prosy  commonplace  on  the 
other.  After  a succession  of  animated  portrait- 
ures of  Oriental  life,  and  of  illustrations  of  scenes 
described  in  sacred  history,  Mr.  Prime  closes  his 
volume,  like  that  of  “Boat-Life  in  Egypt,”  with 
a programme  of  practicul  directions  for  future  trav- 
elers who  may  be  tempted  by  his  gorgeous  sketch- 
es to  visit  themselves  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 
The  access  to  Jerusalem,  we  are  informed,  is  not 
difficult  to  Americans  or  Europeans.  A regular 
French  steamer  from  Marseilles  touches  at  Jaffa 
every  fortnight,  and  from  that  pluce  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem  can  be  made  in  a single  day.  There 
are  two  good  hotels  in  the  Holy  City,  but  gener- 
ally, in  Syria,  the  tent  is  the  best  dependence  for 
shelter  and  comfort  in  ever}'  kind  of  weather.  Pis- 
tols are  necessary  for  the  traveler  in  that  country  ; 
warm  clothing  must  be  provided,  especially  in  the 
spring,  which  is  the  safest  season,  and  a horse  and 
saddle  should  be  procured  before  commencing  the 
tour.  In  Beyrout  there  are  good  inns,  plenty  of 
dragomans,  and  every  convenience  for  a Syrian 
journey.  No  person  should  attempt  to  travel  in 
the  interior  without  a tent.  The  mud  huts  of  the 
natives  afford  but  wretched  accommodations,  and, 
after  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  traveling,  are 
entirely  insufficient  to  afford  the  necessary  repose. 
Many  Americans  have  in  this  way  contracted  Syri- 
an fevers,  and  fallen  victims  to  their  rashness. 

The  Romany  by  George  Borrow.  (Pnb- 1 
fished  b}’  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  erratic  au- 
thor of  “Lavengro”  here  gives  the  sequel  to  his  ’ 
strange  adventures,  as  described  in  that  audacious, 
romantic,  fanciful,  and  marvelous  production.  It 
is  made  up  of  a tissue  of  astounding  incidents, 
peripatetic  experiences  in  the  rural  districts  of  En- 
gland, discussions  of  religion  and  horse-fiesh,  ti- 
rades against  total  abstinence  and  Catholicism, 
conversations  in  ale-houses  and  with  superannu- 
ated hostlers,  profound  disquisitions  on  philology, 
savage  assaults  on  the  universal  critical  tribe,  and 
a general  overflowing  of  egotism,  garrulity,  and 
the  liveliest  vanity.  A Bohemian  by  nature  as 


| amused  by  its  contents,  and  no  less  by  the  gro- 
tesque self-complacency  of  the  author. 

The  Atkelings  is  the  title  of  a new'  novel  by  Mrs. 
0 li ph ant,  remarkable  for  its  just  delineations  of 
English  character,  its  natural  domestic  scenes,  and 
the  flowing  ease  of  its  diction.  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) 

Heroines  of  Methodism , by  Rev.  George  Coles. 
(Published  by  Carlton  and  Porter.)  The  devout 
and  noble  women  whose  names  are  commemorated 
in  this  volume  have  been  held  in  signal  honor 
among  the  followers  of  Wesle}'.  Selected  from 
various  walks  in  life,  with  every  diversity  of  nat- 
ural temperament  and  intellectual  culture,  and  in 
most  cases  presenting  few  points  in  common,  ex- 
cept those  connected  with  their  religious  experi- 
ence, they  all  agree  in  the  deep  feeling  of  piety  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  they 
have  been  regarded  as  models  in  the  annals  of  their 
Church.  The  biographies  here  given  have  been 
diligently  compiled  from  trustworthy  documents, 
and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  religious  readers. 

Philosophy  tf  Skepticism  and  Ultra  ism  f by  James 
B.  Walker.  (Published  by  Derby  and  Jackson.) 
In  the  form  of  familiar  letters  to  a friend,  Mr. 
Walker  here  submits  the  religious  views  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  kindred  thinkers  to  a stringent 
and  caustic  examination.  The  author  is  already 
widely  and  favorably  known  to  American  theolo- 
gians as  a writer  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
this  production  will  probably  increase  his  reputa- 
tion for  acute  analysis  and  controversial  skill.  He 
has  endeavored  to  give  a popular  refutation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  regards  as  among  “the  prevailing 
moral  fallacies  of  the  times,”  and  to  bring  back  to 
a “ rational  apprehension  of  religious  doctrine  and 
duty”  some  of  the  “no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  business  men  of  our  cities  and  villages  w'ho  are 
influenced  by  opinions  which  are  inconsistent  both 
with  sound  reason  and  revelation.”  The  work  is 
written  with  earnestness  and  severity,  and  in  an 
' eminently  lucid  style. 

j Verse  Memorials , by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar. 

• (Published  by  W.  P.  Fetridge  and  Co.)  The  ex- 
i President  of  Texas  has  gathered  up  in  thi9  volume 
I a variety  of  memorials  suggestive  of  the  softer 
! feelings  which  often  embellish  a career  of  states- 
manship and  war.  The  principal  themes  of  his 
poem9  are  derived  from  the  remembrance  of  friend- 
ship and  love,  and  celebrate  the  charms  of  the  bet- 
ter part  of  creation  with  the  tender  enthusiasm 
which  the  gallant  soldier  is  bound  to  cherish  in 
the  presence  of  the  fair. 

Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots , by  Donald 
M4Leod.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  The 
materials  for  a trustworthy  account  of  the  Scottish 
Queen  have  greatly  multiplied  within  a recent 
date.  Prince  Alexander  de  Rostoff,  especially, 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  research  of  valuable 
documentary  evidence  with  eminent  success.  He 
has  collected,  in  seven  large  octavo  volumes,  more 
than  eight  hundred  important  memoirs  and  pa- 
pers which  had  previously*  slumbered  in  the  dust 
of  Italian,  French,  and  Austrian  family  archives, 
in  royal  libraries,  university  records,  and  other 
sources,  now  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the  light. 
Mr.  M*Leod  has  made  use  of  these  copious  mate- 
| rials  in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  lie  engages 


well  as  by  adoption,  Borrow  gives  full  scope  to  his  1 in  the  defense  of  the  royal  lady,  with  whose  char- 


gipsy  proclivities,  and  with  a potent  union  of  mal-  I acter  he  has  strong  sympathies,  in  a spirit  ofehiv- 
ice,  acuteness,  and  brilliancy  of  imagination,  has  ! alric  devotion,  rather  than  of  historical  impartial- 
made  & book  which  no  one  can  read  without  being  . ity. 
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HEROISM. — The  noblest  and  most  exhilarating  j 
objects  of  human  contemplation  are  those 
which  exhibit  human  nature  in  its  exalted  aspects. 
Our  hearts  instinctively  throb  and  burn  in  sympa- 
thy with  grand  thoughts  and  brave  actions  as  ra- 
diated from  great  characters  ; for  they  give  palpa- 
ble form  to  ideals  of  conduct  domesticated  in  all 
healthy  imaginations,  and  fulfill  prophecies  uttered 
in  the  depths  of  all  aspiring  souls.  They  arc,  in 
fact,  what  all  men  feel  they  ought  to  be.  They  in- 
spire our  weakness  by  the  energy  of  their  strength ; 
they  sting  our  pride  by  the  irony  of  their  elevation. 
Their  flights  of  thought  and  audacities  of  action, 
which  so  provokingly  mock  our  wise  saws  and 
proper  ways,  and  which  seem  to  cast  ominous  con- 
jecture on  the  sanity  of  their  minds,  can  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  we  and  not  they  who  are  un- 
natural ; that  nature,  obstructed  in  common  men, 
twisted  into  unnatural  distortions,  and  only  now 
and  then  stuttering  into  ideas,  comes  out  in  them 
freely,  harmoniously,  sublimely,  all  hinderances 
burned  away  by  the  hot  human  heart  and  flaming 
human  soul  which  glow  unconsumed  within  them. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  filled  with  the  wine  of  life,  so 
charged  with  the  electricity  of  mind — they  have,  in 
Fletcher’s  fine  extravagance, 44  so  much  man  thrust 
into  them” — that  manhood  will  force  its  way  out, 
and  demonstrate  its  innate  grandeur  and  power. 

This  indestructible  manhood,  w hich  thus  makes 
for  itself  a clear  and  clean  path  through  all  imped- 
iments, is  commonly  called  Heroism,  or  genius  in 
action — genius  that  creatively  clothes  its  ascending 
thoughts  in  tough  thews  and  sinews,  uplifts  char- 
acter to  the  level  of  ideas,  and  impassionates  soar- 
ing imagination  into  settled  purpose.  The  hero, 
therefore,  with  his  intelligence  all  condensed  into 
will — compelled  to  think  in  deeds,  and  find  his  lan- 
guage in  events — his  creative  energy  spending  it- 
self not  in  making  epics,  but  in  making  history — 
and  who  thus  brings  his  own  fiery  nature  into  im- 
mediate, invigorating  contact  with  the  nature  of 
others,  without  the  mediation  of  the  mist  of  words 
v — is,  of  course,  the  object  both  of  heartier  love  and 
of  fiercer  hatred  than  those  men  of  genius  whose 
threatening  thought  is  removed  to  the  safe  ideal  dis- 
tance of  Art.  The  mean-minded,  the  little-heart- 
ed, and  the  pusillanimous  of  soul  instinctively  rec- 
ognize him  as  their  personal  enemy  ; are  scared  and 
cowed  by  the  swift  sw’eep  of  his  daring  will,  and 
wither  inwardly  as  they  feel  the  ominous  glance 
of  his  accusing  eyes ; and  they  accordingly  intrench 
themselves  and  their  kind  in  economic  maxims  and 
small  bits  of  detraction,  in  sneers,  suspicions,  cav- 
ils, scandals,  in  all  the  defenses  by  w hich  malice 
and  stupidity  shut  out  from  themselves,  and  strive 
to  shut  out  from  others,  the  light  that  streams  from 
a great  and  emancipating  nature.  Wo  must  clear 
away  all  this  brushwood  and  undergrowth  before 
the  hero  can  be  seen  in  his  full  proportions;  and 
this  will  compel  us  to  sacrifice  remorselessly  to  him 
the  whole  race  of  the  sneaks — a class  of  creatures 
who  have,  as  Godwin  w'ould  say,  “ the  audacity  to 
call  themselves  men!”  and  who  hunt  all  magna- 
nimity of  soul  with  a pertinacity  of  rancor  worthy 
of  such  ambitious  professors  of  meanness.  To  this 
division  of  animated  nature  we  propose  to  give  a 
short  introductory  analysis — a difficult  task,  be- 
cause it  has  heretofore  not  been  deemed  worthy  of 
scientific  investigation,  and  requires  a strong  effort 


to  lift  it  to  that  level  which  makes  it  a proper  ob- 
ject even  of  contempt.  Fishes  have  had  their 
Agassiz,  birds  their  Audubon,  insects  their  Huber, 
but  science,  it  seems,  has  not  yet  descended  to  the 
sneaks — a contemptuous  silence  more  unendurable, 
perhaps,  than  the  sharpest  invective;  and  it  is 
truly  an  act  of  benevolence  to  relieve  the  sneak 
from  the  agony  of  this  voiceless  scorn,  and  place 
him  on  that  inverted  eminence  of  littleness  where 
he  may  be  viewed  in  all  the  petty  perfection  of  his 
descendentalism.  And  in  speaking  of  him  we  shall 
attempt  to  individualize  the  class,  without  mean- 
ing to  hint  that  any  individual  reaches  the  ideal 
perfection  of  the  type. 

The  fundamental  peculiarity  of  this  antithesis 
and  antagonist  of  the  hero  is  his  tendency  to  skulk 
and  evade  the  requirements  of  ever)’  generous,  kin- 
dling, and  exalting  sentiment  which  the  human 
heart  contains.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  a feeble  glim- 
mer of  thought,  a hesitating  movement  of  con- 
science, ^ sickly  perception  that  he  exists  as  a soul, 
and  his  claim  to  be  considered  a man  must  there- 
fore 1)0  reluctantly  admitted;  but  his  soul  is  so 
puny,  so  famine-wasted  by  fasting  from  the  soul's 
appropriate  diet,  that  he  knows  of  its  existence  only 
as  an  invalid  knows  of  the  existence  of  his  stomach 
— by  its  qualms.  This  soul,  revealed  in  the  last 
probe  of  the  most  penetrating  microscopic  analysis, 
and  trembling  dizzily  on  its  finest  edge,  a mere 
point  between  life  and  lifelessness,  is  still  essential- 
ly the  soul  of  a sneak,  and  its  chief  office  appears 
to  be  to  give  malignity  to  his  littleness,  by  weakly 
urging  him  to  hate  all  who  have  more.  This  ran- 
cor of  his  has  an  inexpressible  felicity  of  meanness, 
which  analysis  toils  after  in  vain.  His  patriotism, 
his  morality,  his  religion,  his  philanthropy,  if  he 
pretend  to  have  any  of  these  fine  things,  are  aU 
infected  with  it,  lose  their  nature  in  its  presence, 
and  dwindle  into  petty  tributaries  of  its  snarling 
venom  and  spleen.  It  is  compounded  of  envy,  fear, 
folly,  obstinacy,  malice — all  of  them  had  qualities, 
but  so  modified  in  him  by  the  extreme  limitation 
of  his  conceptions  and  the  utter  poltroonery  of  his 
character,  that  wc  may  well  hesitate  to  call  them 
bad.  He  is,  indeed,  too  small  a creature  to  reach 
even  the  elevation  of  vice,  and  no  general  term 
designating  a sin  can  be  applied  to  him  without 
doing  injustice  to  the  dignity  of  evil  and  the  re- 
spectabilities of  the  Satanic. 

Mean  as  this  poisonous  bit  of  humanity  is,  he 
still  wields  a wfide  influence  over  opinion  by  creep- 
ing stealthily  into  the  recesses  of  other  and  larger 
minds,  and  using  their  powrers  to  give  currency  to 
his  sentiments.  He  thus  dictates  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  biography,  criticism,  history, 
politics,  and  belles-lettres  in  general  circulation; 
and,  by  a cunning  misuso  of  the  w’ords  prudence 
and  practical  w isdom,  impudently  teaches  that  dis- 
interestedness is  selfishness  in  disguise,  poetry  a 
sham,  heroism  craft  or  insanity,  religion  a con- 
venient lie,  and  human  life  a cultivated  bog.  We 
detect  his  venomous  spirit  in  all  those  eminent  men 
whose  abilities  are  exercised  to  degrade  man,  and 
w ither  up  the  springs  of  generous  action.  Thus 
Dean  Swift,  in  his  description  of  the  Yahoos,  com- 
bines the  sentiment  of  the  sneak  w ith  the  faculty 
of  the  satirist;  Rochefoucauld,  in  his  “Maxims,” 
the  sentiment  of  the  sneak  combined  writh  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  philosopher ; and  Voltaire,  in  his  14  Pu- 
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celle,”  presents  a more  hideous  combination  still 
of  sneak  and  poet. 

Having  thus  ruled  out  the  evidence  of  these 
caricatures  and  caricaturists  of  humanity  against 
the  realit/  of  the  heroic  element  in  man,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  its  analysis  and  description.  And 
first,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  vital  ideas  and 
purposes  have  their  beginning  in  sentiments.  Sen- 
timent is  the  living  principle,  the  soul,  of  thought 
and  volition — determining  the  direction,  giving  the 
impetus,  and  constituting  the  force,  of  faculties. 
Heroism  is  no  extempore  work  of  transient  impulse 
— a rocket  rushing  fretfully  up  to  disturb  the  dark- 
ness by  which,  after  a moment’s  insulting  radiance, 
it  is  ruthlessly  swallowed  up — but  a steady  fire, 
which  darts  forth  tongues  of  flame.  It  is  no  spark- 
ling epigram  of  action,  but  a luminous  epic  of  char- 
acter. It  first  appears  in  the  mind  as  a mysterious 
but  potent  sentiment,  \rorking  below  consciousness 
in  the  unsounded  depths  of  individual  being,  and 
giving  the  nature  it  inhabits  a slow,  sure,  upward 
tendency  to  the  noble  and  exalted  in  meditation 
and  action.  Growing  with  the  celestial  nutriment 
on  which  it  feeds,  and  gaining  strength  as  it  grows, 
it  gradually  condenses  into  conscious  sentiment. 
This  sentiment  then  takes  the  form  of  intelligence 
in  productive  ideas,  and  the  form  of  organization 
in  heroic  character ; so  that,  at  the  end,  heart,  in- 
tellect, and  will  are  all  kindled  in  one  blaze,  all 
united  in  one  individuality,  and  all  gush  out  in 
one  purpose.  The  person  thus  becomes  a living 
soul,  thinking  and  acting  with  the  rapidity  of  one 
who  feels  spiritual  existence,  with  the  audacity 
of  one  who  obeys  spiritual  intuitions,  and  with 
the  intelligence  of  one  who  discerns  spiritual  laws. 
There  is  no  break  or  flaw  in  the  connection  between 
the  various  parts  of  his  nature,  but  a vital  unity, 
In  which  intellect  seems  to  have  the  force  of  will, 
and  will  the  insight  and  foresight  of  intellect. 
There  is  no  hesitation,  no  stopping  half-way,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  lofty  aim,  partly  because  his 
elevation  being  the  elevation  of  nature,  he  is  not 
perched  on  a dizzy  peak  of  thought,  but  is  estab- 
lished on  a table-land  of  character,  and  partly  be- 
cause there  plays  round  the  object  he  seeks  a light 
and  radiance  of  such  strange,  unearthly  lustre  that 
his  heart,  smitten  with  love  for  its  awful  beauty, 
is  drawn  to  it  by  an  irresistible  fascination.  Dis- 
appointment, discouragement,  obstacles,  drudgery, 
but  sting  liis  energies  by  opposition,  or  are  glori- 
fied to' his  imagination  as  steps ; for  beyond  them 
and  through  them  is  the  Celestial  City  of  his  hopes, 
shining  clear  to  the  inner  eye  of  his  mind,  tempt- 
ing, enticing,  urging  him  on  through  all  impedi- 
ments, by  the  sweet,  attractive  force  of  its  vision- 
ary charm ! The  eyes  of  such  men,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  painters,  always  have  the  expression  of 
looking  into  distant  space.  As  a result  of  this 
unwearied  spiritual  energy  and  this  ecstatic  spir- 
itual vision,  is  the  courage  of  the  hero.  He  has  no 
fear  of  death,  because  the  idea  of  death  is  lost  in 
his  intense  consciousness  of  lift* — full,  rich,  exult- 
ing,  joyous,  lyrical  life — which  ever  asserts  the 
immortality  of  mind,  because  it  feels  itself  immor- 
tal, and  is  scornfully  indifferent  to  that  drowsy 
twilight  of  intellect  into  which  atheism  sends  its 
unsubstantial  spectres,  and  in  which  the  whole 
flock  of  fears,  terrors,  despairs,  weaknesses,  and 
doubts,  scatter  their  enfeebling  maxims  of  misan- 
thropy, and  insinuate  their  ghastly  temptations  to 
suicide.  One  ray  from  a sunlike  soul  drives  them 
gibbering  back  to  their  parent  darkness ; for 


44  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Hath  ever  truly  wished  for  death. 

44*TU  life  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant. 

Oh  life — not  death— for  which  we  pant, 

More  life,  and  fuller,  that  wo  want  I" 

This  life  of  the  soul,  which  is  both  light  and 
heat,  intelligence  and  power — this  swift-ascending 
instinct  of  the  spirit  to  spiritual  ideas  and  laws — 
this  bold  committal  of  self  to  something  it  values 
more  than  all  the  interests  of  self — attests  the  pres- 
ence of  the  heroic  element  by  indicating  an  ideal 
standard  of  conduct.  Let  us  now  contemplate  it 
in  the  scale  of  moral  precedence,  according  as  it 
fastens  its  upward  glance  on  the  idea  of  glory,  or 
country,  or  humanity,  or  heaven.  This  will  lead 
to  a short  consideration  of  the  hero  as  a soldier,  as 
a patriot,  as  a reformer,  and  as  a saint. 

In  viewing  the  hero  as  a soldier,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  first  great  difficulty  in  human 
life  is  to  rouse  men  from  the  abject  dominion  of 
selfishness,  laziness,  sensuality,  fear,  and  other 
forms  of  physical  existence  but  spiritual  death. 
Fear  is  the  paralysis  of  the  soul ; and  nature,  pre- 
ferring anarchy  to  imbecility,  lets  loose  the  ag- 
gressive passions  to  shake  it  off.  Hence  war, 
which  is  a rude  protest  of  manhood  against  com- 
bining order  with  slavery,  and  repose  with  degra- 
dation. As  long  as  it  is  a passion,  it  merely  il- 
lustrates nature’s  favorite  game  of  fighting  one  vice 
with  another ; but  in  noble  natures  the  passion  be- 
comes consecrated  by  the  heart  and  imagination, 
acknowledges  an  ideal  aim,  and,  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  sentiment  of  honor,  inflames  the  whole 
man  with  a love  of  the  dazzling  idea  of  glory.  It 
is  this  heroic  element  in  war  which  palliates  its 
enormities,  humanizes  its  horrors,  and  proves  the 
combatants  to  be  men,  and  not  tigers  and  wolves. 
Its  grand  illusions — fopperies  to  the  philosopher 
and  vices  to  the  moralist — are  realities  to  the  hero. 
Glory  feeds  his  heart’s  hunger  for  immortality, 
gives  him  a beautiful  disdain  of  fear,  puts  ecstasy 
into  his  courage,  and  claps  wings  to  his  aspira- 
tions, and  makes  the  grim  battle-field,  with  its 
crash  of  opposing  hosts  and  the  deafening  din  of 
its  engines  of  death,  as  sweet  to  him 

44  As  ditties  highly  penn'd, 

Sung  by  a fair  queen  in  a summer  bower, 

>Vith  ravishing  division  to  her  lute.” 

This  splendid  fanaticism,  while  it  has  infected 
such  fine  and  pure  spirits  as  Bayard  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  thus  allied  itself  with  exalted  virtues, 
has  not  altogether  denied  its  hallowing  light  to 
men  stained  with  Satanic  vices.  In  Hannibal, 
in  Caesar,  in  Wallenstein,  in  Napoleon,  in  all  com- 
manders of  gigantic  abilities  as  well  as  heroic  sen- 
timents, and  whose  designs  stretch  over  an  extend- 
ed field  of  operations,  the  idea  of  glory  dilates  to 
the  vastness  of  their  desires,  and  is  pursued  with 
a ruthlessness  of  intellect  which,  unchecked  by 
moral  principle,  is  indifferent  to  all  considerations 
of  truth  and  humanity  which  block  the  way  to 
success.  The  ravenous  hunger  for  universal  do- 
minion which  characterizes  such  colossal  spirits, 
though  criminal,  is  still  essentially  ideal,  and  takes 
hold  of  what  is  immortal  in  evil.  Such  men  are 
the  unhallowed  poets  and  artists  of  action,  fiercely 
impatient  to  shape  the  world  into  the  form  of  their 
imperious  conceptions — like  the  usurping  god  of 
the  old  Greek  mythology,  who  devoured  all  exist- 
ing natures,  and  swallowed  all  the  pre-existing 
elements  of  things,  and  then  produced  the  world 
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anew,  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  tyrannous  ideas. 
But  their  crimes  partake  of  the  greatness  of  their 
characters,  and  can  not  he  imitated  by  malefactors 
of  a lower  grade. 

The  courage  of  the  devotee  of  glory  has  in  it  an 
element  of  rapture  which  resembles  the  fine  fren- 
zy of  the  poet.  The  hero,  indeed,  has  such  prodig- 
ious energy  and  fullness  of  soul,  possesses  so  quick, 
keen,  and  burning  a sense  of  life,  that  when  great 
perils  call  for  almost  superhuman  efforts,  he  exhib- 
its flashes  of  valor  which  transcend  all  bodily  lim- 
itations ; for  he  feels,  in  the  fury  and  delirium  of 
imaginative  ecstasy,  as  if  his  body  were  all  en- 
souled, and,  though  riddled  with  bullets,  would 
not  consent  to  death.  It  was  this  sense  which 
made  Caesar  rush  singly  on  the  Spanish  ranks,  and 
carried  Napoleon  across  the  Bridge  of  Lodi.  “I 
saw  him,”  says  Demosthenes,  in  speaking  of  Phil- 
ip of  Macedon,  44  though  covered  with  wounds,  his 
eye  struck  out,  his  collar-bone  broke,  maimed,  both 
in  his  hands  and  feet,  still  resolutely  rush  into  the 
midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  to  for- 
tune any  part  of  his  body  she  might  desire,  pro- 
vided he  might  live  honorably  and  gloriously  with 
the  rest.”  It  was  this  sense  also  that  forced  out 
of  the  cold  heart  of  Robespierre  the  only  heroic  ut- 
terance of  his  life.  In  his  last  struggle  in  the  Con- 
vention, surrounded  by  enemies  eager  for  his  blood, 
and  his  endeavors  to  speak  in  his  defense  drowned 
by  the  clamors  of  the  assembly,  desperation  infused 
eloquence  even  into  him,  and  he  cried  out,  in  a 
voice  heard  above  every  thing  else,  “President 
of  Assassins ! hear  me !” 

The  hero,  also,  when  his  inspiration  is  a thought, 
has  a kind  of  faith  that  the  blind  messengers  of 
death  hurtling  round  him,  will  respect  him  who  rep- 
resents in  his  person  the  majesty  of  an  idea.  44  The 
ball  that  is  to  hit  me,”  said  Napoleon,  44  has  not 
yet  been  cast and  this  confidence  of  great  gener- 
als in  a tacit  understanding  between  them  and  the 
bullets  wras  quaintly  expressed  by  the  brave  Des- 
saix  in  the  presentiment  of  death  which  came  over 
him  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
44  It  is  a long  time,”  he  said  to  one  of  his  aids-de- 
camp,  44  since  I have  fought  in  Europe.  The  bul- 
lets won't  know  me  again.  Something  will  hap- 
pen.” 

The  audacity  and  energy  of  the  hero  likewise 
stimulate  his  intelligence,  brightening  and  con- 
densing rather  than  confusing  his  mind.  The 
alertness,  sagacity,  and  coolness  of  his  thinking 
are  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  frenzy  of  con- 
flict. At  the  terrible  naval  battle  of  the  Baltic, 
Nelson,  after  the  engagement  had  lasted  four  hours, 
found  that  an  armistice  was  necessary  to  save  his 
fleet  from  destruction,  and  in  the  heat  and  din  of 
the  cannonade,  wrote  to  the  Crowm  Prince  of  Den- 
mark proposing  one.  Not  a minute  was  to  be  lost, 
and  an  officer  hastily  handed  him  a wafer  to  seal  it. 
But  Nelson  called  for  a candle,  and  deliberately 
sealed  it  in  wax.  44  This  is  no  time,”  he  said,  44  to 
appear  hurried  and  informal.”  Gonsalvo,  the  great 
captain,  in  one  of  his  Italian  battles,  had  his  powder 
magazine  blown  up  by  the  enemy’s  first  discharge. 
His  soldiers,  smitten  by  sudden  panic,  paused  and 
turned,  but  he  instantly  rallied  them  with  the  ex- 
clamation, 44  My  brave  boys,  the  victory  is  ours ! 
Heaven  tells  us  by  this  signal  that  we  shall  have 
no  further  need  of  our  artillery.”  Napoleon  was 
famous  for  combining  daring  with  shrewdness, 
and  was  politic  even  in  his  fits  of  rage.  In  despe- 
rate circumstances  he  put  on  an  air  of  reckless  con- 1 


fidence,  which  cowed  the  spirits  of  his  adversaries, 
and  almost  made  them  disbelieve  the  evidence  of 
their  senses.  Thus  he  induced  the  Austrian  em- 
bassador to  commit  the  folly  of  signing  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  by  a furious  threat  bf  instant 
war,  which,  if  declared  at  that  time,  would  certain- 
ly have  resulted  to  Austria’s  advantage.  Seizing 
a precious  vase  of  porcelain,  a gift  to  the  embassa- 
dor from  the  Empress  Catharine,  he  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately, 44  The  die  is  then  cast ; the  truce  is  bro- 
ken ; war  declared.  But  mark  my  words  ! before 
the  end  of  autumn  I will  break  in  pieces  your  mon- 
archy as  I now  destroy  this  porcelain and,  dash- 
ing it  into  fragments,  he  bowed  and  retired.  The 
treaty  was  signed  the  next  day. 

But,  perhaps,  the  grandest  example  in  modem 
history  of  that  audacity  which  combines  all  the 
physical,  civic  and  mental  elements  of  courage,  is 
found  in  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba,  and  triumph- 
ant progress  to  Paris.  The  world  then  beheld  the 
whole  organization  of  a monarchy  melt  away  like 
a piece  of  frost-work  in  the  sun,  before  a per- 
son and  a name.  Every  incident  in  that  march  is 
an  epical  stroke.  He  throws  himself  unhesita- 
tingly on  the  Napoleon  in  every  man  and  mass  of 
men  he  meets,  and  Napoleonism  instinctively  rec- 
ognizes and  obey 8 its  master.  On  approaching 
the  regiment  at  Grenoble,  the  officers  in  command 
gave  the# order  to  fire.  Advancing,  confidently, 
within  ten  steps  of  the  leveled  muskets,  and  baring 
his  breast,  he  uttered  the  well-known  words,  44  Sol- 
diers of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  if  there  is  one  among 
you  who  would  kill  his  Emperor,  let  him  do  it ! here 
I am !”  The  whole  march  was  worthy  such  a com- 
mencement, profound  as  intelligence,  irresistible  as 
destiny. 

But  the  test  of  ascension  in  heroism  is  not  found 
in  faculty,  but  in  the  sentiment  which  directs  the 
faculty ; the  love  of  glory,  therefore,  must  yield  the 
palm  in  disinterestedness  of  sentiment  to  the  love 
of  country,  and  the  hero  as  a patriot,  take  prece- 
dence of  the  hero  as  a soldier. 

The  great  conservative  instinct  of  patriotism  is 
in  all  vigorous  communities,  and  under  its  impulse 
whole  nations  sometimes  become  heroic.  Even 
its  prejudices  are  elements  of  spiritual  strength, 
and  most  of  the  philosophic  chatterers  who  pretend 
to  be  above  them,  are,  in  reality,  below  them. 
Thus  the  old  Hollander,  who  piously  attempted 
to  prove  that  Dutch  was  the  language  spoken  by 
Adam  in  Paradise,  or  the  poor  Ethiopian,  who  be- 
lieves that  God  made  His  sands  and  deserts  in  per- 
son, and  contemptuously  left  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  be  manufactured  by  His  angels,  each  is  in  a more 
hopeful  condition  of  manhood  than  the  cosmopol- 
itan coxcomb,  who,  from  the  elevation  of  a mus- 
tache and  the  comprehensiveness  of  an  imperial, 
lisps  elegant  disdain  of  all  narrow  national  peculi- 
arities. The  great  drawback  on  half  the  liberality 
of  the  world,  is  its  too  frequent  connection  with  in- 
difference or  feebleness.  When  we  apply  to  men 
the  tests  of  character,  w*e  often  find  that  the  amia- 
ble gentleman,  who  is  so  blandly  superior  to  the 
prejudices  of  sect  and  country,  and  who  clasps  the 
whole  world  in  the  mild  embrace  of  his  common- 
places, becomes  a furious  bigot  w*hen  the  subject- 
matter  rises  to  the  importance  of  one-and-sixpence, 
and  the  practical  question  is  whether  he  or  you 
shall  pay  it.  The  revenge  of  the  little  in  soul  and 
the  weak  in  will  is  to  apply  to  the  strong  in  char- 
acter the  tests  of  criticism ; and  then  your  unmis- 
takable do-nothing  can  prattle  prettily  in  thepa- 
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tois  of  the  giants,  and  with  a few  abstract  maxims,  ] 
that  any  boy  can  grasp,  will  smirkingly  exhibit  to  | 
yon  the  limitations  in  thought  of  such  poor  creat- 
ures as  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  Fabius,  Scipio,  of  Wal- 
lace, Bruce,  Tell,  llofer,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Henry  IV., 
Turgot,  Lafayette,  of  De  Witt  and  William  of  Or- 
ange, of  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Emmett,  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  Bussell,  Sidney,  Marvell,  of  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  Henry,  Hamilton,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  heroes  of  patriotism.  The  idea  these  men  rep- 
resent may,  doubtless,  be  easily  translated  into  a 
truism,  and  this  truism  be  easily  overtopped  by 
some  truism  more  general ; but  their  faith,  forti- 
tude, self-devotion,  their  impassioned,  all-absorb- 
ing love  of  country,  are,  unhappily,  in  the  nature 
of  paradoxes. 

Patriotism,  indeed,  when  it  rises  to  the  heroic 
standard,  is  a positive  love  of  country,  and  it  will 
do  all  and  sacrifice  all  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
love  to  do  and  to  sacrifice  for  its  object.  It  is  he- 
roic only  when  it  is  lifted  to  the  elevation  of  the 
ideal — when  it  is  so  hallowed  by  the  affections 
and  glorified  by  the  imagination  that  the  whole 
being  of  the  man  is  thrilled  and  moved  by  its  in- 
spiration, and  drudgery  becomes  beautiful,  and 
Buffering  noble,  and  death  sweet,  in  the  country’s 
service.  No  mere  intelligent  regard  for  a nation’s 
material  interests,  or  pride  in  its  extended  domin- 
ion, is  sufficient  to  constitute  a patriot  he 50.  It  is 
the  sentiment  and  the  idea  of  the  country,  “ felt  in 
his  blood  and  felt  along  his  heart;”  it  is  this 
which  withdraws  him  from  self,  and  identifies  him 
with  the  nation — which  enlarges  his  personality  to 
the  grandeur  and  greatness  of  the  national  per- 
sonality— which  makes  national  thoughts  and  na- 
tional passions  beat  and  burn  in  his  own  heart  and 
brain,  until  he  feels  at  last  every  w rong  done  to  his 
country  as  a personal  wrong,  and  every  wTong 
committed  by  his  country  as  a sin  for  which  he  is 
personally  responsible.  Such  men  are  nations  in- 
dividualized. They  establish  magnetic  relations 
with  what  is  latent  in  all  classes,  command  all  the 
signs  of  that  subtle  freemasonry  w hich  brings  men 
into  instant  communion  with  the  people,  and  are 
ever  impatient  and  dangerous  forces  in  a nation 
until  they  reach  their  rightful,  predestined  position 
at  its  head.  “ As  in  nature,”  says  Bacon, “ things 
move  more  violently  to  their  place  and  calmly  in 
their  place,  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  au- 
thority settled  and  calm.”  As  long  as  Chatham  is 
out  of  office,  England  must  be  torn  with  faction  in 
his  furious  endeavors  to  upset  the  pretenders  to 
statesmanship  who  occupy  the  official  stations; 
but  the  moment  he  is  minister  the  nation  comes 
to  Belf-consciousness  in  him,  and  acts  with  the 
promptitude,  energy,  and  unity  of  a great  pow'er. 
Though  his  body  was  shattered  and  worn  with  ill- 
ness, his  spirit — the  trae  spirit  of  the  nation — was 
felt  at  once  in  ever}"  department  of  the  public  serv- 
ice ; timidity,  hesitation,  intrigue,  mediocrity,  dis- 
appeared before  his  audacious  intelligence;  and 
India,  America,  the  continent  of  Europe,  soon  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  latent  energies  of  the  national 
bouL  The  word  impossible  W'us  hateful  to  Chat- 
ham, as  it  is  to  all  vigorous  natures  who  recognize 
the  latent,  the  reserved  power,  in  men  and  na- 
tions. “Never  let  me  hear  that  foolih  word 
again,”  said  Mirabeau.  “Impossible! — it  is  not 
good  French,”  said  Napoleon.  My  Lord  Anson, 
at  the  Admiralt}*,  sends  word  to  Chatham,  then 
confined  to  his  chamber  by  one  of  his  most  violent 
attacks  of  the  gout,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 


fit  out  a naval  expedition  within  the  period  to 
w'hich  he  is  limited.  “ Impossible!”  cried  Chat- 
ham, glaring  at  the  messenger.  “Who  talks  to 
me  of  impossibilities  ?”  Then  starting  to  his  feet, 
and  forcing  out  great  drops  of  agony  on  his  brow 
with  the  excruciating  torment  of  the  effort,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ Tell  Lord  Anson  that  he  serves  under  a 
minister  who  treads  on  impossibilities!”  Horace 
Walpole  calls  all  this  ranting.  “ Lord  Chatham’s 
rants,”  he  says,  “ are  amazing.”  But  a statesman 
who  indulged  vin  such  fine  rants  as  Quebec  and 
Minden  — who  ranted  France  out  of  Germany, 
America,  and  India — and  ranted  England  into  a 
power  of  the  first  class,  is  a ranter  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  those  cool  and  tasteful  politicians 
who  ruin  the  countries  they  govern  with  so  much 
decorous  duncery  and  grave  and  dignified  feeble- 
ness. 

Patriotism,  to  the  patriot  hero,  does  not  consist 
in  aiding  the  government  of  his  country  in  every 
base  or  stupid  act  it  may  perform,  but  rather  in 
paralyzing  its  pow'er  when  it  violates  vested 
rights,  affronts  instituted  justice,  and  assumes  un- 
delegated authoritj'.  Accordingly,  Chatham,  the 
type  of  the  patriot,  but  whose  patriotism  compre- 
hended the  whole  British  empire,  put  forth  the  toll 
force  and  frenzy  of  bis  genius  and  passions  against 
the  administrations  w'bo  taxed  America ; gloried, 
as  an  English  patriot,  in  the  armed  resistance  of 
the  colonies ; gave  them  the  material  aid  and  com- 
fort of  his  splendid  fame  and  overwhelming  elo- 
quence ; became,  in  the  opinion  of  all  little-mind^ 
ed  patriots,  among  whom  was  King  George  the 
Third  himself,  a trumpet  of  sedition,  an  enemy  to 
his  country ; and  with  the  grand  audacity  of  his 
character,  organized  an  opposition  so  strong  in 
reason  and  moral  power,  and  so  uncompromising 
in  its  attitude,  that  it  at  least  enfeebled  the  efforts 
of  the  Governments  it  could  not  overturn,  and 
made  Lord  North  more  than  once  humorously  exe- 
crate the  memory  of  Columbus  for  discovering  a 
continent  w'hich  gave  him  and  his  ministry  bo 
much  trouble.  Fox  and  Burke,  as  well  as  Chat- 
ham, viewed  the  Americans  as  English  subjects 
struggling  for  English  legal  privileges — w'ould  not 
admit,  even  after  the  colonists  revolted,  that  they 
were  rebels ; and  Lord  North  W'&s  near  the  truth, 
when,  interrupted  by  Fox  for  using  the  offensive 
word,  he  mockingly  corrected  himself,  and  with 
an  arch  look  at  the  Whig  benches,  called  the 
American  army  and  generals,  not  rebels,  bat  “gen- 
tlemen of  the  Opposition  over  the  water.”  In  aft- 
eryears, when  Fox  and  Burke  had  quarreled,  Fox, 
referring,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  old  mem- 
ories of  their  political  friendship,  alluded  to  the 
time  when  they  had  mutually  w ept  over  the  fall 
of  Montgomery,  and  mutually  rejoiced  over  a vic- 
tory by  Washington  ; and  one  of  the  noblest  pas- 
sages in  literature  is  the  memorable  sentence  with 
which  Burke  concludes  his  address  to  the  electors 
of  Bristol,  in  defense  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  AYnerican  war  and  the  government  of  Ireland. 
It  just  indicates  that  delicate  line  which  separates, 
in  great  and  generous  natures,  the  highest  love  of 
country  from  tho  still  higher  love  of  mankind. 
“The  charges  against  me,”  he  says,  “are  all  of 
one  kind — that  1 have  carried  the  principles  of 
general  justice  and  benevolence  too  fur— farther 
than  a cautious  policy  w'ould  warrant — farther 
than  the  opinions  of  many  could  go  along  with 
me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen  to  me 
through  life— In  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  in 
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distress — I will  call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and 
be  comforted.” 

It  is  a great  advance,  morally  and  mentally, 
when  a man's  heart  and  brain  reach  out  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  personal  interests  to  comprehend 
his  nation ; but  there  are  men  w’hose  ascending  and 
widening  natures  refuse  to  be  limited  even  by  the 
sentiment  and  idea  of  country,  whose  raised  con- 
ceptions grasp  the  beauty  of  beneficence,  the 
grandeur  of  truth,  the  majesty  of  right,  and  who, 
in  the  service  of  these  commanding  ideas,  are 
ready  to  suffer  all,  in  the  spirit  of  that  patience 
which  St.  Pierre  finely  calls  the  44  courage  of  vir- 
tue,” and  to  dare  all,  in  the  spirit  of  that  self-de- 
votion which  is  certainly  the  virtue  of  courage. 
This  class  includes  all  reformers  in  society,  in  gov- 
ernment, in  philosophy,  in  religion,  whose  posi- 
tion calls  for  heroic  act9,  resolutions,  sacrifices — 
for  manhood  as  well  as  for  mental  power.  Thus 
Milton,  whose  whole  nature  was  cast  in  a heroic 
mould,  who  felt  himself  not  merely  the  country- 
man of  Shakspeare  and  Cromwell,  but  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles,  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  — of  all  men  who  acknowledge  the 
Bway  of  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  and  the  right — he 
could  not,  of  course,  write  any  thing  which  was 
not  dictated  by  a heroic  spirit ; all  his  sentences, 
therefore,  have  the  animating  and  penetrating,  as 
well  as  illuminating  power  of  heroic  acts,  and  al- 
ways imply  a character  strong  enough  to  make 
good  his  words.  Still,  in  some  respects,  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  mere  writing  his  44  Defense  of 
the  People  of  England”  rises  to  the  dignity  of  he- 
roism ; but  w'hen  his  ph}'sician  told  him  that  if  he 
did  write  it  he  would  lose  his  eyesight,  his  calm 
persistence  in  his  work  was  sublimely  heroic. 
Freedom  demanded  of  the  student  his  most  pre- 
cious sense,  and  he  resolutely  plucked  out  his  eyes, 
and  laid  them  on  her  altar,  content  to  abide  in 
outward  night,  provided  with  the  inner  eye  of  the 
soul  he  could  see  the  stem  countenance  of  inexo- 
rable Duty  melt  into  that  approving  smile,  which 
rewards  self-sacrifice  with  a bliss  deeper  than  all 
joys  of  sense  or  raptures  of  imagination. 

There  are  occasions,  also,  where  mere  intellect- 
ual hardihood  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  heroic. 
That  peculiar  moral  fear  which  is  involved  in  in- 
tellectual timidity  is  often  harder  to  overcome  than 
the  physical  fear  of  the  stake  and  the  rack.  There 
are  men  who  will  dare  death  for  glory  or  for  coun- 
try, who  could  not  dare  scorn  or  contumely  for  the 
truth  ; and  people  generally  would  rather  die  than 
think.  Nothing  but  that  enrapturing  sentiment 
and  vivid  vision  implied  in  the  love  of  truth — no- 
thing but  that  transporting  thrill  which  im para- 
dises the  so ul  in  the  perception  of  a new  thought, 
can  lift  a wise  and  good  man  above  the  wholesome 
prejudices  of  prudence,  custom,  country,  and  com- 
mon belief,  and  make  him  let  loose  the  immortal 
idea  his  mind  imprisons,  and  send  it  forth  to  war 
against  false  systems  and  tenacious  errors,  with 
the  firm  faith  that  it  will  result  in  eventual  good, 
though  at  first  it  Beems  to  trail  along  with  it  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  a lie.  Such  a man  feels 
the  awful  responsibility  laid  upon  that  soul  into 
whose  consciousness  descends  one  of  those  revolu- 
tionizing truths, 

“ Hard  to  shape  in  act ; 

For  all  the  past  of  time  reveals 

A bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals. 

Wherever  thought  has  wedded  feet.” 

Thus  heroic  resolution,  as  well  as  wide-reaching 


thought,  is  often  indispensable  to  the  philosophic 
thinker;  but  when  to  the  deep  love  of  truth  is 
added  the  deeper  love  of  right,  and  the  thinker 
stands  boldly  forth  as  a practical  reformer,  the  ob- 
stacles, internal  and  external,  to  brave  and  de- 
termined effort,  arc  multiplied  both  to  his  con- 
science and  his  will.  A prophet  of  the  future, 
with  his  eager  eyes  fixed  on  hope — 

“ The  burning  eagle. 

Above  the  unrisen  morrow” — 
he  has  to  labor  in  the  present  on  men  whose  in- 
spiration is  memory.  The  creative  and  beneficent 
character  of  bis  aggressive  thought  is  at  first  con- 
cealed by  its  destructive  aspect.  His  light  seems 
lightning,  which  irradiates  not  to  bless  but  to 
smite.  As  regards  his  own  life  and  comfort,  ho 
may  be  ready,  in  overy  exigency,  to  say,  with  tho 
hero  of  Ital}*,  44 1 had  rather  take  one  step  forward 
and  die,  than  one  step  backward  and  live;”  but 
he  often  has  also  to  resist  the  tormenting  thought 
that  he  is  sacrificing  himself  only  to  injure  others, 
and  is  preparing  to  go  triumphantly  through  the 
earthly  hell  of  the  martyr’s  stake,  only  to  pass  into 
that  hotter  hell  which  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions. An  universal  yell  denounces  him  os  the 
apostle  of  anarchy,  falsehood,  and  irreligion;  and 
nothing  but  the  faith  which  discerns  and  takes 
hold  of  the  immortal  substance  of  truth,  can  en- 
able hiip,  not  only  to  withstand  this  shock  of  ad- 
verse opinion,  but  to  deal  his  prodigious  blows  with 
the  condensed  energy  of  unhesitating,  unweakened 
will.  This  is  true  strength  and  fortitude  of  soul, 
reposing  grandly  on  unseen  realities  above  it,  and 
obstinately  resisting  the  evidence  of  the  shifting 
facts  which  appear  to  cast  doubt  on  the  permanent 
law.  It  is  probable  that  Wiekliffe,  Huss,  Luther, 
all  heroic  men  who  have  brought  down  fire  from 
heaven,  the  light  and  the  heat  of  truth,  had,  in 
moments  of  despondency,  a sly  and  sneering  devil 
at  their  elbow,  mocking  them  with  the  taunt  by 
which  the  scoffing  messenger  of  Jove  adds  keene* 
agony  to  the  sufferings  of  the  chained  Prometheus ; 

“Those  who  do  endure 

Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chains,  but  heap 
Thousand-fold  torment  on  themselves  and  /u’m." 

In  these  remarks,  so  far,  we  have  laid  stress  on 
the  principle  that  the  inspiration  of  the  hero  is  the 
positive  quality  of  love,  not  the  negative  quality 
of  hatred.  For  example,  Carlyle,  always  writing 
of  heroism,  is  rarely  heroic,  because  he  hates  false- 
hood rather  than  loves  truth,  and  is  a disorganizer 
of  wrong  rather  than  an  organizer  of  right.  His 
writings  tend  to  split  the  mind  into  a kind  of  splen- 
did disorder,  and  we  purchase  some  shining  frag- 
ments of  thought  at  the  expense  of  weakened  will. 
Being  negative,  he  can  not  communicate  life  and 
inspiration  to  others ; for  negation  ends  in  despair, 
and  love  alone  can  communicate  the  life  of  hope. 
Hi9  negative  thought,  therefore,  can  never  become 
a positive  thing;  it  can  pout,  sneer,  gibe,  growl, 
hate,  declaim,  destroy ; but  it  can  not  cheer,  it  can 
not  create.  Now  men  may  be  soldiers,  patriots, 
and  reformers,  from  the  inspiration  of  hatred;  but 
they  can  not  be  heroic.  It  is  love,  and  love  alone, 
whose  sweet  might  liberates  men  from  the  thral- 
dom of  personal  considerations,  and  lifts  them  into 
the  exhilarating  region  of  unselfish  activity.  It  is 
not  the  fear  of  shame,  but  love  of  glory,  which 
makes  the  purely  heroic  soldier.  It  is  not  hatred 
of  other  nations,  but  love  of  his  own,  which  makes 
the  heroic  patriot.  It  is  not  hatred  of  falsehood 
and  wrong,  but  love  of  truth  and  right,  which 
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makes  the  heroic  thinker  and  reformer.  And  it  is 
not  the  fear  of  hell  and  hatred  of  the  devil,  but  the 
love  of  heaven,  which  makes  the  heroic  saint.  All 
the  hatred,  all  the  fear,  are  incidental  and  acci- 
dental, not  central  and  positive.  We  should  hard- 
ly style  old  King  Clovis  a saint  on  the  strength  of 
the  passion  he  dew  into  w'hen  the  account  of  the 
Crucifixion  was  read  to  him,  and  of  his  fierce  ex- 
clamation, “I  would  I had  been  there  with  my 
valiant  Franks ! I would  have  redressed  his 
wrongs!” 

The  heroism  of  the  saint  exceeds  all  other  hero- 
ism in  depth,  intensity,  comprehensiveness,  eleva- 
tion, and  wisdom.  The  hero  soldier,  the  hero  pa- 
triot, the  hero  reformer,  each  is  great  by  detaching 
one  idea  from  the  sum  of  things,  and  throwing  his 
whole  energies  into  its  realization ; but  the  hero 
saint  views  all  things  in  relation  to  their  centre 
and  source.  He  brings  in  the  idea  of  God,  and 
at  once  the  highest  earthly  objects  swiftly  recede 
to  their  proper  distance,  and  dwindle  to  their  real 
dimensions.  But  this  heroism,  though  it  exhibits 
human  nature  reposing  on  an  all-inclusive  idea, 
the  mightiest  that  the  heart  can  conceive  or  the 
mind  dimly  grope  for  on  the  vanishing  edges  of 
intelligence,  is  still  not  a heroism  eagerly  covet- 
ed or  warmly  approved.  It  is  recorded  of  Saint 
Theresa,  that  after  she  had  become  old  and  poor 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  had  only-two  sous 
left  of  all  her  possessions,  she  sat  down  to  meditate. 
“Theresa  and  two  sous,”  she  said,  “are  nothing; 
but  Theresa,  two  sous,  and  God  are  all  things 
on  which  Pierre  Leroux  makes  the  bitter  comment : 
“ To  the  young  bucks  of  Paris,  Theresa,  young  and 
handsome,  and  worth  but  two  sous,  would  be  lit- 
tle ; and  Theresa,  two  sous,  and  God,  would  be  still 
less  r 

The  mental  phenomena  implied  in  the  acts,  or 
recorded  in  the  writings,  of  the  heroes  of  religion 
are  of  so  grand  and  transcendent  a character  that 
one  can  hardly  have  patience  with  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman — the  worthy  gentleman  who  writes  his- 
tory and  explains  the  problem  of  metaphysics — 
when,  with  his  knowing  look,  he  disposes  of  the 
whole  matter  by  some  trash  about  fanaticism  and 
disordered  imagination.  Now  glory,  country,  hu- 
manity, are  realities  only  to  those  who  love  them ; 
and  the  all-comprehending  reality  whom  the  saint 
seeks  and  adores,  is  but  a faint  star, 

“Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane,” 

to  the  wisest  of  the  worldlings.  By  what  right 
does  he  sit  in  critical  judgment  on  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  when  his  point  of  view  is  earth  and  their 
point  of  view  is  heaven  ? Religious  heroism,  in- 
deed, in  its  gradual  growth  from  religious  senti- 
ment, is  a feeling  before  it  is  an  idea ; but  what 
the  heart  wishes  the  mind  soon  discerns ; and  the 
marvelous  experiences  which  visit  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  saint  are  logical  results  of  the  gravita- 
tion of  his  nature  to  its  source,  and  are  as  valid  as 
the  facts  of  science.  Once  roused,  this  divinizing 
sentiment  kindles  the  whole  solid  mass  of  his  being 
with  its  penetrating  and  purifying  fire ; carries  his 
thoughts,  affections,  passions,  to  higher  levels  of 
character ; converts  faith  into  sight,  so  that  at 
last  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world  are 
partially  unrolled  to  his  eager  gaze;  he  catches 
glimpses  of  glories  almost  too  bright  for  the  aching 
sense  to  bear;  discerns  right,  truth,  beneficence, 
justice,  as  radiiations  from  one  awful  loveliness; 
and  sees 


“ Around  His  throne  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stand  thick  as  stars ; and  from  His  sight  receive 
Beatitude  past  utterance.” 

Filled  and  stirred  with  these  wondrous  visions, 
“Which  o’erinform  his  tenement  of  clay,” 

he  becomes  a soldier  of  the  chivalry  of  spirit ; a 
patriot  of  the  heavenly  kingdom — the  true  “pil- 
grim of  eternity,”  burdened  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  rapture  until  it  finds  expression  in  those 
electric  deeds  whose  shock  is  felt  all  over  the  earth, 
amazing  Time  itself  "with  a thrill  from  Eternity. 
The  still,  deep  ecstasy  which  imparadises  his  spirit 
can  but  imperfectly  ally  itself  with  human  lan- 
guage, though  it  occasionally  escapes  along  his 
written  page  in  fitful  gleams  of  celestial  lightning, 
touching  such  w’ords  as  “joy,”  and  “sweetness,” 
and  “rest”  with  an  unearthly  significance — a pre- 
ternatural intensity  of  meaning ; but  the  full  ppwer 
of  this  awful  beauty  of  holiness  is  only  seen  and 
felt  in  the  virtues  it  creates ; in  the  felicity  with 
which  it  transmutes  calamities  into  occasions  for 
new  graces  of  character;  in  the  sureness  of  its 
glance  into  the  occult  secrets  of  life ; in  the  solid 
patience  which  exhausts  all  the  ingenuity  of  per- 
secution ; in  the  intrepid  meekness  which  is  victo- 
rious over  the  despotic  might  of  unhallowed  force ; 
in  the  serene  audacity  which  dares  all  the  princi- 
palities of  earth  and  defies  all  the  powers  of  hell ; 
in  the  triumphant  Faith  which  hears  the  choral 
chant  amidst  the  torments  of  the  rack,  and  sees 
the  cherubic  faces  through  the  glare  of  the  fires 
of  martyrdom ! 

But  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  exquisitely 
simple  and  touching  in  the  experience  of  the  hero 
of  religion,  nothing  which  more  startles  us  by  its 
confident  faith,  than  the  feeling  which  animates 
his  colloquies  and  meditations  when  the  spiritual 
home-sickness,  the  pang  of  what  Coleridge  calls 
the  sentiment  of  “ other  worldliness,”  presses  on 
his  soul,  aiid  he  confesses  to  the  weakness  of  de- 
siring to  depart.  Thus  figure  to  yourselves  Lu- 
ther, as  he  is  revealed  to  us  in  his  old  age,  sitting 
by  the  rude  table  in  his  humble  house,  and  with  a 
few  dear  veterans  of  the  Reformation,  gossiping 
over  mugs  of  ale  on  the  affairs  of  the  celestial 
kingdom,  while  the  thunders  of  papal  and  impe- 
rial wrath  are  heard  muttering  ominously  in  the 
distanco.  Luther  tells  them  that  he  begins  to  feel 
the  longing  to  leave  their  camp  on  earth,  and  to  go 
home.  He  is  not  without  hope  that  the  Lord,  in 
view  of  his  protracted  struggles  and  declining  en- 
ergies, will  soon  recall  him.  He  is  resigned,  not 
to  die  but  to  live,  if  such  be  the  order  from  head- 
quarters ; but  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  in  him  to 
proffer  a petition,  he  would  wish  it  to  be  consider- 
ed that  he  had  sojourned  here  long  enough,  and 
could  have  permission  to  depart,  it  mattering  little 
to  him  whether  the  medium  of  transfer  from  one 
world  to  another  be  the  bed  of  sickness  or  the  mar- 
tyr's stake.  At  any  rate,  however,  age  is  doing 
its  sure  work  even  on  his  stalwart  frame ; and  he 
closes  with  the  consoling  sentiment  so  finely  em- 
bodied by  the  Christian  poet : 

“Within  this  body  pent. 

Absent  from  Thee  I roam ; 

But  nightly  pitch  my  moving  ten 
A day’s  march  nearer  home.” 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  picture,  with  a few 
rude  scrawls  of  the  pencil,  the  heroic  spirit,  as  its 
creative  glow  successively  animates  the  soldier, 
the  patriot,  the  reformer,  and  the  saint,  painfully 
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conscious  all  the  while  that  we  have  not  sounded 
its  depth  of  sentiment,  nor  measured  its  height 
of  character,  nor  told  its  fullness  of  joy.  We 
have  seen  that  this  spirit  is  a spirit  of  cheer, 
and  love,  and  beauty,  and  power,  giving  the  hu- 
man soul  its  finest  and  amplest  expression ; and 
that  while  its  glorious  inspiration  illuminates  his- 
tory with  the  splendors  of  romance,  it  is  the  pro- 
lific source,  in  humble  life,  of  heroic  deeds  which  no 
history  records,  no  poetry  celebrates,  and  of  which 
renown  is  mute.  This  spirit  is  every  where,  and 
it  is  needed  every  where.  It  is  needed  to  resist 
low  views  of  business,  low  views  of  politics,  low 
views  of  patriotism,  low  views  of  life.  It  is  need- 
ed in  every  situation  where  passion  tempts,  and 
sloth  enfeebles,  and  fear  degrades,  and  power 
threatens,  and  interest  deludes.  And  it  is  not 
without  its  band  of  witnesses  to  sound  their  ever- 
lasting protest  against  meanness,  cowardice,  base- 
ness, and  fraud,  and  to  shield  in  their  sustaining 
arms,  and  invigorate  by  their  immortal  presence, 
the  sorely-tempted  novices  of  heroic  honor  and 
virtue.  They  rise  before  the  soul’s  eye,  a glorious 
company  of  immortals,  from  the  battle-fields  of 
unselfish  fame ; they  come  from  the  halls  whero 
patriotism  thundered  its  ardent  resolves,  and  the 
scaffolds  which  its  self-devotion  transfigured  into 
sacrificial  altars ; they  rise  from  the  hissing  crowd 
of  scomers  and  bigots  through  which  the  lone  Re- 
former urged  his  victorious  way ; and  they  come 
from  that  promised  heaven  on  earth  beaming  from 
the  halo  which  encircles  the  head  and  beatifies 
the  countenance  of  the  saint,  smiling  celestial  dis- 
dain of  torture  and  death.  From  all  these  they 
come — the}’  press  upon  the  consciousness — not  as 
dead  memories  of  the  past,  but  as  living  forces  of 
the  present,  to  stream  into  our  spirits  the  resistless 
energies  which  gladden  theirs — 

“ Filling  the  soul  with  sentiment*  august; 

The  beautifhl,  the  brave,  the  holy,  and  the  Just” 


(fftitnr'8  <£n5i|  <£jjnir. 

THE  comet  did  not  come : on  the  contrary,  it  was 
doubtful  until  late  in  June  whether  even  the 
summer  was  coming.  That  devoted  and  hapless 
county  in  Kentucky  which  was  to  shrivel  under 
the  dreadful  swish  of  the  comet’s  tail,  still  stands 
green  and  growing  under  the  sun ; and  except  the 
ravages  of  the  tornado,  and  the  decease  of  the  wo- 
man who  awoke  in  the  night,  and  seeing  a light 
Instantly  deemed  it  to  be  the  comet,  and  “came 
down”  like  the  grizzly  bear — excepting  these  events 
the  fearful  forebodings  have  had  no  justification, 
and  Professor  Peirce  was  right  in  declining  to  be- 
lieve in  the  probability  of  the  world’s  rapid  con- 
sumption. 

Perhaps,  as  Ottilia  declared,  the  long  rains  of 
the  early  summer  were  an  antidote  to  the  fervor 
of  the  heavenly  enemy;  or  perhaps  comets,  like 
dreams,  go  by  contraries ; and  when  the  world  w 
destroyed  by  a meteor,  it  will  be  drowned  out. 
However  that  may  be,  it  will  require  some  more 
imperial  terror  to  frighten  Gunny  bags.  He  dis- 
believes in  comets,  in  inspired  tables,  and  in  what 
he  calls  the  black  art  generally. 

“ Mere  superstitions,  Sir,  idlo  vapors.  How  can 
a table  move  without  something  to  move  it,  Sir? 
It’s  all  stuff,  Sir — all  knuckles,  and  knee-pans,  and 
elbow-joints  I Don’t  talk  to  me  ! Do  you  think 
a man  lives  to  my  years  to  be  taken  in  by  conjur- 
ing ? Go  and  see  the  famous  wizard,  Sir ; ho  does 


things  a thousand  times  more  wonderful.  People 
crack  their  toe-joints  under  a table  in  the  dark,  and 
tell  you  your  great-grandfather  has  called.  Yon 
tell  over  the  alphabet,  and  the  toes  crack  at  cer- 
tain letters,  and  so  you  spell  out  4M-i-n-d  y-o-u-r 
o-w-n  b-u-s-i-n-e-s-s ! ’ That’s  Spiritualism,  Sir — 
and  proves  the  future  life,  does  it  ? No,  no,  Sir! 
Your  humble  servunt,  I decline  all  interest  in  a 
future  life  which  seems  to  be  the  sediment  of  this ; 
whose  wisdom  is  the  stale  dregs  of  this  world’s 
commonplace.  Bless  my  soul,  Sir!  how  I am 
talking!  But  I think  your  tables  will  tell  you 
something  worth  knowing  on  the  very  day  the 
comet  burns  up  the  earth,  and  not  before.  Stuff, 
stuff!  The  cramp  in  an  old  woman’s  back  may 
foretell  a storm,  but  the  cracking  of  her  toe-joints 
doesn’t  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  it 
does,  Sir,  the  world’s  a joke.  Good-morning,  Sir  I** 

Now,  as  a moderate  Easy  Chair,  with  two  well- 
stuffed  sides,  we  shudder  to  think  what  Judge  Ed- 
monds and  the  Spiritual  Telegraph  will  have  to  say 
of  Solomon  Gunnybags.  We  remark  in  our  dio- 
cese that  whoever  believes  very  strongly  in  one 
thing  pities  every  body  else,  however  strongly 
they  may  believe  in  something  else.  Gunnybags 
rails  at  the  inspired  tables;  the  inspired  tables 
turn  upon  Gunnybags.  People  who  care  very 
much  for  neither  side  smile  so  long  as  the  tables 
continue  to  hold  up  their  dinners;  but  they,  too, 
have  their  private  little  faiths  and  fancies,  which 
are  quite  as  good  as  any  body’s. 

There  will  always  be  a comet  coming  to  many 
worthy  people.  There  will  always  be  devout  be- 
lievers ready  to  stand  upon  the  house-top,  clad  in 
a sheet,  to  ascend  to  glory  with  Mr.  Miller.  You 
laugh  at  the  sheet,  and  at  the  coming  down  stairs 
when  the  chance  of  the  world’s  blowing  up  has 
blown  by  ; but  you  must  respect  the  faith  and  the 
feeling.  The  same  spirit  which  carries  the  Miller- 
ites  to  the  roof  of  the  house  carried  the  Crusaders 
to  the  Sepalchre.  In  the  one  case,  the  result  was 
magnificent;  in  the  other,  it  was  mean;  but  in 
both  it  was  a homage  to  the  supernatural  element 
in  man. 

The  coterie  about  our  Chair  laughs  loud  and 
long  at  the  tipping  tables  and  the  destroying  com- 
et ; but  whether  spirits  tip  the  tables  or  not,  and 
whether  a comet  shall  ever  consume  the  world  or 
not,  are  questions  of  minor  importance  compared 
with  that  whether  the  fact  that  the  human  mind, 
somewhere  and  somehow,  accepts  the  most  gro- 
tesque things  as  the  greatest,  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  a truth — an  invisible  and  spiritual  truth — 
as  vast  as  the  faith  which  grasps  after  it  in  a hun- 
dred crude  and  curious  ways. 

Once  we  asked  Gunnybags  if  this  were  not  so. 
But  the  worthy  Solomon  dropped  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  the  question  ; and  rousing  suddenly  as  the 
sound  of  our  voice  ceased,  he  answered,  in  a very 
rapid  and  confused,  as  well  as  dozy  and  drunken 
manner,  “ Oh  yis!  suttenly,  shuth’nly !” 

What  are  comets  and  tables  going  to  do  with 
such  a man  as  that  ? 

“Mr  dear  East  Chair,— I have  read  with  de- 
light yonr  observations  on  4 Choate  upon  Flirta- 
tion.’ Some  day  may  a kind  fortune  throw  the 
illustrious  and  eloquent  advocate  at  my  feet. 

“But  my  present  object  is  rather  to  inquire 
where  I can  find  the  most  luminous  treatise  upon 
the  subject,  and  what  the  proper  laws  and  limits 
of  flirtation  are. 
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“I  have  particular  reasons,  for  the  facts  are 
these : 

“ At  present  I am  in  Newport,  bathing,  dancing, 
driving,  and  dressing.  When  I arrived  I took  a 
general  survey  of  the  field,  and  was  grieved  to  find 
no  worthy  game.  I saw  only  a range  of  youths, 
who  had,  apparently,  the  same  tailor,  shoemaker, 
and  hatter ; who  wore  very  large  coats  and  very 
small  boots ; and  drove  very  fast  horses  in  very 
light  wagons ; and  waltzed  beautifully,  looking 
very  serious  in  the  face.  I tried  one  or  two  of 
them  at  the  first  hop;  but,  after  they  had  per- 
formed their  solemn  dance,  the}'  were  dumb,  or 
they  talked,  which  was  much  worse,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  talk  about.  But  I,  who  came  to  flirt, 
and  not  to  waste  my  time  in  gossip,  was  sadly  at 
a loss  for  several  days. 

“ At  length  Eugene  Anser  arrived.  The  hotel 
was  in  a tumult.  The  girls  fled  fluttering  to  their 
rooms  to  dress  for  dinner,  each  one  resolved  to  con- 
quer him  at  first  sight.  I heard  Emily  saying  to 
Jane,  ‘Did  you  ever  see  such  eyes?*  I heard 
Amelia  whispering  to  Maria,  ‘Did  you  ever  see 
such  a foot  V I heard  them  all  murmuring  to  each 
other,  ‘What  a fascinating  man  Mr.  Anser  is!’ 

“ You  know  his  reputation,  of  course ; you  know 
how  distinguished  a flirt  he  is;  you  know  that  no 
girl  thinks  of  resisting  him,  and  that  the  men  are 
jealous,  as  they  always  are  of  female  favorites. 

“ Well,  he  was  presented  to  me.  I supposed  my 
game  had  now  arrived,  and  that  we  were  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  a desperate  flirtation.  So  did  he. 
So  did  the  hotel.  So  did  Newport. 

“ I began.  I rallied  him  upon  his  conquests, 
in  order  to  pique  him  to  conquer  me.  He  smiled 
languidly,  and  turned  his  dark  eyes  upon  me.  It 
opened  well.  I praised  other  men  who  were  really 
handsome,  graceful,  gentlemanly.  Ho  smiled  a 
little  scornfully,  and  raised  his  forehead.  That 
was  all  promising.  I alluded  to  my  general  ennui 
and  disgust  of  society ; laughed  at  the  men  and 
the  girls  about  us,  and  took  the  position  of  superi- 
ority'. He  smiled  languidly,  and  looked  at  me 
with  his  large  dark  eyes.  Then  I stopped,  and 
sighed,  and  quoted  poetry  (men  are  generally  such 
fools  that  they  think  if  a woman  quotes  poetry  she 
is  romantic  or  clever).  I grew  silent  altogether. 

“Then  he  began.  He  said  that  my  eyes  were 
the  very  color  of  love,  and  that  he  admired  disttngui 
women.  He  turned  his  face  to  me,  and  did  not 
permit  a single  glance  to  wander  toward  any  thing 
else.  He  played  with  my  fan — said,  with  a con- 
scious smile,  as  if  he  were  dropping  some  dear  se- 
cret into  my  ear,  the  most  absurd,  commonplace 
flattery — and  1 could  see  that  the  room  thought  the 
flirtation  was  fairly  established. 

“And  the  ass  thought  so  himself.  He  really 
believed  that  being  devoted  with  eyes  and  ears 
onlj'  to  me,  and  telling  me  how  he  must  always 
love  such  and  such  a woman — describing  me — and 
looking  at  me  with  his  dark  eyes,  was  flirtation. 

“What  I want  to  know  is  simply,  whether  this 
is  flirtation?  When  a woman  sees  through  this 
manner,  and  knows  that  a man  is  apparently  de- 
voted to  her  only  that  other  people  may  remark  it, 
and  tells  her  that  she  is  beautiful  only  that  he  may 
make  her  like  him,  and  she  knows  why  it  is  said, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  a transparent  joke — what  I 
want  to  know  is,  whether  this  is  flirtation  ? 

“Eugene  Anser  is  a handsome  man  without 
brains,  without  heart,  and  without  conscience.  I 
know  that  many  a clever  man  has  no  conscience 
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and  no  heart ; but  must  not  a man  have  brains  be- 
fore he  can  flirt,  or  are  the  flirts  all  fools  ? 

“ Will  you  please  ask  Mr.  Choate  about  these 
things,  and  gratify  your  willing  Nina.* 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Shali*  we  keep  by  our  comer  when  all  the  world 
is  moving  ? Shall  we  persist  in  frying  our  month- 
ly dish  of  nettlepots  under  the  leads  of  the  Hotel 
du  Louvre  when  we  can  pluck  a monk’s-hood  on 
the  Alps,  or  a glacier  rose  for  the  edifying  and  de- 
light of  the  gentle  ones  who  cluster  about  our 
Chair  ? Shall  we  grope  through  Figaro's,  and  all 
the  programmes  upon  the  “dead  walls,”  vhen 
we  can  take  breath  and  nourishment  under  waving 
poplars  that  tuft  French  waysides — the  stiff,  serried 
plumes  that  run  every  where  in  France  out  to  the 
horizon,  and  keep  up  the  illusion  of  army  clank 
and  marching  grenadiers  ? 

No,  we  will  not ; we  will  play  truant  to  news ; 
if  you  must  keep  pace  with  the  Tuileries  doings 
and  the  English  marriages,  why  you  shall  find  it  all 
in  the  close  type  of  the  Weekly.  For  ourselves,  we 
(this  month  at  least)  abjure  it  all ; we  will  breathe 
free ; we  will  follow  our  will ; wo  will  rollick  on 
the  grass ; and  if  St.  Cloud  be  crowded,  we  will 
“cut  stick”  and  away  over  the  plains  to  Burgundy 
— to  the  land  of  wines — to  the  golden  hillside — to 
the  vats  where  luscious  Tolney  will  be  foaming,  and 
where  the  grapes  which  shall  kindle  tho  foam  are 
even  now  setting  and  swelling  in  the  vineyards. 

How  better  this  than  the  scorching  street-walks ! 
Yet  we  will  net  poetize  overmuch ; we  W'ill  be  fact- 
searching and  plodding,  and  tell  you  all,  simply 
and  truly,  what  we  see. 

Do  you  not  love  to  amble,  after  all,  with  this 
sort  of  traveler,  who  admits  you  to  pack  with  him,, 
to  eat  his  last  meal  with  him,  to  miss  the  train* 
with  him,  to  dine  with  him,  to  see  common  things* 
commonly  ? 

Are  not  all  the  great  things  in  the  guide-books, 
the  gift-books,  and  the  poets  ? How  then  can  your 
old  Chair  gossiper  venture  to  touch  them  ? Can 
we  kindle  them  over?  Are  they  not  burned  to  a. 
crisp  in  your  thought  already— only  ashes  left, 
which  you  spread  upon  your  own  fancies  (as  wood 
ashes  to  home  patches  of  clover)  to  make  them, 
grow? 

Well — we  pack  our  portmanteau;  ’tis  a small 
one — when  you  are  old  in  travel  you  will  always 
carry  a small  one — the  more  experience,  the  less- 
the  luggage  ; if  you  need  coat  or  linen,  you  shalk 
find  coat  and  linen  ( experto  crede ) in  every  capital 
of  Europe  ; they  wear  such  things  in  all  civilized 
countries ; they  sell  them,  too.  We  therefore  put 
in  our  portmanteau  only  such  things  as  we  pos- 
itively need;  and  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
facteur , we  direct  him  to  carry  it  to  the  office  of 
tho  Diligences,  a little  wa}'  out  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6.  We  book  our  portmanteau  there  for  the 
eastern  town  oFDole,  lying  in  the  way  to  Switzer- 
land, and  within  sight  of  the  best  vineyard  slopes 
of  Burgundy. 

We  are  relieved  now  of  all  care  of  luggage,  and 
shall’  find  it  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  whether  we 
loiter  for  days  or  for  weeks  upon  the  road. 

Our  next  step  shall  be  to  go  around  to  the  Pas- 
sage V6ro-Dodat,  and  buy  us  a goat-skin  knapsack  *r 
it  is  large  enough  for  a change  of  linen,  a guide- 
book, an  extra  pair  of  woolen  socks,  soap  and 
brushes  (razors  we  abandon),  a pocket-telescope,  a. 
pocket-flask,  a note-book  (to  press  flowers  within/ 
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if  nothing  more),  perhaps  a miniature  Tennyson — 
for  rainy  days  in  the  mountains — and  an  oil-skin 
cape. 

With  this,  a slouch,  broad-brimmed  hat,  a serv- 
iceable tweed  suit,  and  heavy  walking  shoes,  we 
call  a cab,  drive  down  the  Rue  Rivoli  and  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine,  cross  the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  and  ar- 
rive presently  at  the  station-house  of  the  Lyons 
Railway.  We  pay  a fare  of  twenty-five  sous  (we 
should  have  paid  seventy-five  in  your  extravagant 
city),  and  take  ticket  for  Fontainebleau. 

Why  should  we,  with  our  hob-nailed  shoes  and 
tweed  overalls,  take  a first-class  place  ? Ah,  the 
tenderly-proud  Americans ! so  vain  of  extrava- 
gance— so  jealous  of  any  thing  like  privilege — what 
muttons  they  make  for  the  innkeepers ! We  have 
outlived  this  ; we  take  a second-class  seat ; we  pay 
less  by  a third ; we  see  more  of  the  natives  by  half ; 
we  have  plenty  of  air;  we  have  cushioned  seats 
(though  they  may  be  covered  with  striped  bed- 
ticking)  ; and  the  chances  are  even  that  we  shall 
have  beside  us  some  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  some  eminent  professional  man,  who  dis- 
likes at  once  the  seclusion  and  the  price  of  the  first- 
class  carriage. 

Our  fare,  when  we  reckon  it  up  with  pencil  as 
ye  scud  away  over  the  level  country  that  skirts 
the  capital,  we  find  to  be  only  a trifle,  if  any  thing, 
more  than  the  home  rates.  Two  things,  moreover, 
we  are  sure  of  here — we  shall  have  the  seat  we  have 
paid  for,  and  we  shall  not  be  annoyed  by  any 
“loose  expectoration”  from  our  neighbors’  tobac- 
co. A ticket  sold  at  the  New  Haveu  office  (unless 
that  administration  has  become  latterly  more  hu- 
mane than  it  was)  implies  only  a chance  for  a seat ; 
but  a ticket  sold  in  a French  railway  station  im- 
plies invariably  a seat.  If  a car  be  overcrowded 
tby  one  only  (of  which  observation  is  made  always 
^before  the  start),  there  is  a whistle  from  the  in- 
spector, a messenger  appears,  an  order  is  dispatch- 
•ed,  and  a new  carriage  is  brought  upon  the  track. 

Away  we  hurtle  ; the  houses,  the  trees,  the  for- 
tifications, the  plains,  the  great  outstanding  bar- 
racks, the  white  villages,  drift  into  the  dreamy 
distance,  where  the  domes  of  Paris  gleam  in  the 
haze  like  sparkling  dandelions  on  a dewy  meadow. 

When  we  stop  at  Fontainebleau,  after  a two 
'hours’  ride,  we  deliver  our  ticket  within  the  station- 
house;  and  as  we  shoulder  our  knapsack,  and 
•march  into  the  town  (unless  we  prefer  a seat  upon 
the  omnibus,  for  which  we  will  pay  tenpence),  we 
I hear  the  buzz  of  the  train  as  it  sweeps  on  toward 
Lyons. 

We  stop  at  the  inn  of  the  Cadran  Bleu ; a fat 
landlady  receives  us ; shows  us  to  a little  chamber, 
not  so  large,  perhaps,  as  your  attic  rooms  of  the 
New  York  hotels,  but  only  up  a single  flight  of 
stairs ; the  floor  is  of  red  tiles,  which  have  been 
waxed  that  morning  only,  and  shine,  and  would 
seem  slipper}’,  except  for  our  good  holvnailed  shoes. 
There  is  a dainty  bed,  with  coarse,  cool,  clean  linen, 
and  a water  pitcher  of  most  Liliputian  make. 

“Has  Monsieur  breakfasted ?”  * 

Of  course  we  have  breakfasted  before  ten  o’clock; 
still  we  will  have  a bite,  since  the  ride  and  the 
fresh  air  of  the  country  has  sharpened  our  appetite. 

We  will  have  a steak  aux  pommes,  and  a half  bot- 
tle of  Beaune,  and  perhaps  a bit  of  cheese  and  a 
plate  of  cherries. 

44  Trh  bien'V ’ says  the  landlady.  And  when  we 
have  washed  the  dust  from  our  eyes,  and  gone  be- 
low, into  the  dong  salle-a-manger,  a tidy  French 


girl  (who  would  be  a grisette  if  she  went  to  Paris) 
is  laying  our  cloth  upon  an  end  of  the  table,  and 
we  snuff  the  odor  of  the  steak,  mingled  with  that 
of  the  jessamines  from  the  garden.  And  as  we  eat 
with  sharpened  taste  (for  the  Beaune  is  an  appetiz- 
ing wine),  we  rejoice  in  the  pleasant  escape  we 
have  made ; we  compare  that  quiet  lunch,  within 
sound  of  the  roar  of  the  great  French  forest,  and 
only  a stone’s-throw  away  from  the  magnificent 
home  of  Francis  the  First,  with  the  lunches  you 
may  be  taking  in  the  crowd  of  Taylor’s  or  Thomp- 
son’s, glared  upon  by  all  that  finer}',  and  amidst 
the  clamor  of  a hundred  waiters,  and — frankly — 
we  pity  you  ! In  sheerest  benevolence,  the  eld 
gentleman  of  the  Chair  wishes  he  might  single  out 
a pretty  face  and  figure  from  the  hubbub  of  your 
restaurants,  and  place  them  beside  him  here  in  the 
Cadran  Bleu , and  turn  out  a drop  of  the  petillant, 
generous  wine,  to  moisten  the  fair  lips  withal. 
How  she  would  forget  the  hob-nails,  and  he — the 
hoops ! how  we  would  luxuriate  in  the  cool,  scent- 
ed air,  and  loiter  away  afterward  in  the  coppices  of 
the  palace  garden ! 

Ileigho !—  this  may  not  be ; and  yet,  wherever 
you  lounge,  when  your  eye  falls  here,  your  fancies 
shall  come  trooping  to  us,  and  bear  us  company. 

As  we  said,  the  great  things  of  travel  are  all 
familiar ; we  leave  them  utterly ; we  pass  through 
the  Palace-yard — away  from  the  companies  of 
strangers  who  are  passing  in  and  out  of  the  royal 
apartments — and  loiter  on  along  the  terrace,  to  the 
parapet  that  skirts  the  garden  pond.  We  sit  there, 
idly  nicking  our  hob-nailed  shoes  against  the  wall, 
looking  over  to  rich  sweep  of  lawn  and  clumps  of 
shrubbery  that  stretch  away  from  the  farther  shore. 
We  buy  a cake  from  an  old  woman,  and  break  it, 
and  fling  it  to  the  fishes ; these  come  crow  ding  to 
the  bait  by  hundreds — heavy,  lumbering  carp,  who 
have  lived  in  those  waters  these  fifty  years,  perhaps 
a century,  and  may  have  risen  to  catch  bread- 
crumbs from  the  hand  of  some  pretty  Dauphiness 
in  the  days  gone.  There  are  hoary  veterans  among 
them,  wagging  their  tails  gravely,  and  blotched 
over  with  gray  spots,  w ho,  it  is  said,  date  back  as 
far  as  the  times  of  Francis  the  First.  What  a quiet, 
serene  life  they  must  have  passed ! How  much 
more  royally  than  kings  they  have  braved  the 
storms  and  the  weaknesses  of  age  ! 

We  buy  another  cake  and  break  it,  and  fling  it 
all  around  upon  the  water ; and  below,  upon  the 
terrace,  other  strangers  are  doing  the  same — lean- 
ing idly  over  the  parapet — gazing  and  w’ondering 
at  the  ancient  fishes.  The  air  is  delightfully  cool ; 
the  fragrance  of  a thousand  flowering  things  is  on 
it ; the  shadow  of  the  farther  trees  falls  heavy  oq 
the  water.  There  are  worse  places  to  loiter  in  than 
the  gardens  of  Fontainebleau. 

What,  now,  if  w'c  wander  away  into  the  forest, 
comparing,  as  we  go,  the  nibbling,  ancient  fishes 
we  have  seen  to  that  bait-seeking  fry  we  have  seen 
in  other  times  and  other  wrntcring-places  — fat, 
dowdy  dowagers  ; brisk  young  misses,  in  shoals ; 
bright-waistcoated  bucks — all  disporting  like  the 
carp — coming  by  turns  to  the  surface — making  a 
little  break  and  a few  eddies — catching  at  floating 
crumbs — and  retiring,  when  tfre  season  is  over,  to 
hibernate  under  some  overhanging  roof-tree  which 
they  call  Home. 

Oaks,  beeches,  tangled  undergrowth,  moss  un- 
der-foot,  gray  boulders,  long  vistas  of  highway, 
stretching  to  a low  horizon;  artists  sketching  on 
camp-stools;  Mr.  Smith,  and  wife  and  daughter, 
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driving  in  a crazy  phaeton  (wife  and  daughter 
wearing  green  frights,  and  reading  Mr.  Murray)— 
all  these  we  see,  os  we  loiter  on  through  the  paths 
of  the  forest.  We  make  three  leagues  of  tramp  by 
sundown,  and  are  ready  for  our  dinner  at  the  Ca- 
dran  Bleu;  Mr.  Smith  and  wife  and  daughter  are 
just  finishing  theirs,  at  the  end  of  the  long  table. 
Our  beard  misleads  them ; they  mistake  our  na- 
tionality, and  remark  somewhat  freely  upon  French 
taste  in  matters  of  diet.  They  are  apparently  from 
Huddersfield  ; they  do  not  once  suspect  that  a man 
with  a beard,  whom  they  meet  at  the  Cadi'an  Bleu , 
can  speak  or  understand  English. 

So,  as  we  eat  our  filet , saute  aux  champignons,  we 
learn  that  the  oaks  in  Windsor  Park  are  much  finer 
than  those  of  Fontainebleau ; that  the  French  beer 
is  watery  stuff ; and  that  the  Americans  are  not  the 
only  self-satisfied  people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Smith,  wife  and  daughter,  drop  away  at 
length ; we  wander,  with  our  cigar,  under  the 
shade  of  the  palace  walls  ; a dragoon  passes  from 
time  to  time,  with  sabre  clattering  at  his  heels ; 
the  clock  in  the  great  court,  where  Napoleon  bade 
his  army  adieu  before  Elba,  sounds  ten  as  we  turn 
back  to  the  inn ; and  from  our  window  we  see  the 
stars  all  aglow,  and  feel  the  breath  of  the  forest. 

Coffee  at  six,  with  two  fresh  eggs.  If  you  carry 
a knapsack,  you  must  carry  early  habits  with  it. 
The  hostess  brings  our  little  bill,  smilingly ; we 
promised  to  tell  you  of  commonest  details,  so  you 
shall  see  the  price  of  our  entertainment : 

Lunch 2 franca. 

Wine 2 franca. 

Dinner 4 franca. 

Room 5 franca. 

Wax-light 1 franc. 

Breakfast 2 franca. 

Service 1 franc. 

Being  a total  of  fifteen  francs;  or,  Anglice , three 
dollars. 

It  is  not  over-dear,  when  we  reckon  the  pleas- 
ant Burgundy  we  have  drank,  and  remember,  too, 
that  Fontainebleau  is  as  near  (in  time)  to  Paris  as 
Rockaway  to  New  York.  We  shall  find  cheaper 
things  as  we  get  on,  and — worse. 

How  the  birds  sing  in  the  woods  I And  how  the 
dew  shines  upon  the  nodding  clover,  which  shows 
itself  here  and  there  by  the  wayside  1 We  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  buy  ourselves  a cane  in 
Fontainebleau,  and  with  this  we  travel  on,  the  road 
running  straight  far  as  we  can  see.  After  two 
hours’  march— better  than  two  leagues — we  sit 
down  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  for  as  yet  we  have 
not  reached  its  border.  We  have  passed  a wood- 
man with  his  cart,  a boy  driving  cattle,  and  a sol- 
dier with  his  coat  upon  a stick  over  his  shoulder. 
We  shall  scarce  see  any  others,  or  of  other  sorts, 
till  we  are  out  of  the  wood. 

A half  hour  there,  under  the  oaks,  and  we  are 
ready  for  the  tramp  again.  We  are  only  putting 
ourselves  in  walking  trim  for  the  passes  of  Switz- 
erland, and  so  take  this  level  country  very  leis- 
urely. 

The  little  town  of  Forsard  lies  just  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest.  We  welcome  it  gladly ; for  by 
the  time  we  have  come  here  it  is  full  noon.  There 
are  straggling,  white,  low  cottages  of  stone,  cov- 
ered with  mortar,  and  shaded,  perhaps,  by  a pear 
or  a plum-tree ; then  another  like  the  first ; and  a 
third;  and  a woman  in  sabots  (which  are  heavy 
bcechen  shoes) ; and  at  last  a laiger  cottage,  with 
a fern  bough  over  the  door,  and  a floor  covered 


with  baked  tiles,  glossed  over  with  grease,  wax, 
and  filth. 

The  bough  means  that  w*e  may  find  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine  there,  and,  if  not  over-fastidious,  a bed. 
The  bread  w*e  take,  and  a bottle  of  sour  wine,  and 
sit  at  the  deal  table,  writing  there  very  much  of 
what  you  are  reading  now,  in  our  pocket  note-book. 

So  w'e  go  on  our  summer  jaunt : fatigue  ; rest  in 
villages ; strange  dishes  of  stewed  pears ; Gruyere 
cheese ; country  fairs,  wThere,  at  eventide,  w'e  see 
the  maidens  dancing  on  the 'green  sward ; high  old 
towns  with  toppling  towers ; walks  through  vine- 
yards ; long  levels ; woody  copses,  over  w hich  we 
see  extinguisher  turrets  of  country  chateaux. 

But  all  this  growls  tiresome  at  length  ; and  when 
we  have  reached  the  little  shabby  town  of  St. 
Florentin,  on  the  third  day,  we  venture  to  inquire 
about  some  coach  (for  we  are  away  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  railways)  which  shall  take  us  on  to 
Dole. 

But  at  St.  Florentin  no  coach,  not  even  so  much 
as  a voiture  a volanU,  is  to  be  found ; so  we  harness 
on  our  knapsacks,  and  toil  along  under  the  poplars 
to  a little  village  far  off  in  the  plain,  where  we  are 
smuggled  into  what  passes  for  the  coup?  of  a broken- 
down  diligence.  A man  and  little  girl,  who  to- 
gether occupy  the  third  seat,  regale  themselves 
with  a fricandeau  stuffed  with  garlic.  The  day  is 
cool,  the  windows  down,  the  air  close,  and  the  per- 
fume— (when  you  travel  on  the  by-ways  of  France 
learn  patience). 

That  night  we  reach  a town  where  lived  that 
prince  of  boys*  story-books  about  animals — Buffon. 
A tower  rises  on  the  hills  beside  the  town,  covered 
with  ivy — gray,  and  venerable,  and  sober-looking ; 
and  the  postillion  says  it  is  Bufton’s  tower,  and 
that  the  towrn  is  called  Buffon. 

We  desire  to  get  to  Dole  as  soon  as  possible ; so 
the  next  morning— voila  un  cabriolet ! to  take  us  on 
to  catch  the  diligence  that  passes  through  the  old 
town  of  Semur. 

This  French  cabriolet  which  we  take  at  Buffon, 
is  very  much  like  a Scotch  horse-cart  with  a top 
upon  it.  It  has  a broad  leather-cushioned  seat  in 
the  back,  large  enough  for  three  persons.  One  is 
alreadj’  occupied  by  a prett}'  enough  woman,  of 
some  four  or  five  and  twenty.  The  postillion  is 
squatted  on  a bit  of  timber  that  forms  the  w hippie- 
tree.  We  bid  adieu  to  our  accommodating  land- 
lady, take  off  our  hat  to  the  landlady’s  daughter, 
and  so  go  jostling  out  of  the  old  French  town  of 
Buffon,  which,  ten  to  one,  we  phall  never  see  again 
in  our  lives. 

What  think  you,  pray,  of  a drive  in  a French 
cabriolet,  with  a pretty  woman  of  five-and-twenty  ? 
We  will  tell  you  all— just  as  it  happened.  Our 
cigar  chanced  to  be  unfinished.  44  Of  course,  smok- 
ing was  offensive  to  mademoiselle  ?” 

It  proved  otherw  ise : 44  Oh  no ! her  husband  was 
a great  smoker.” 

44  Ah,  ma  foil  can  it  be  that  madame,  so  young, 
is  indeed  married  ?” 

44  It  is  indeed  true” — and  there  is  a glance  both 
of  pleasure  and  of  sadness  in  the  woman’s  eye. 

We  begin  to  speculate  upon  what  that  gleam  of 
pleasure  and  of  sadness  may  mean ; and,  finally, 
curiosity  gains  on  speculation.  44  Perhaps  madame 
is  traveling  from  Paris,  like  ourselves?” 

44  Non  pas;  but  she  has  been  at  Paris.  What  a 
charming  city  ! those  delicious  Boulevards  and  the 
shops,  and  the  Champs  Elysdes,  and  the  theatres — 
oh,  what  a dear  place  Paris  is !” 
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u And  if  madame  h not  coining  from  Paris,  per- 
haps she  is  going  to  Paris  ?” 

“ Non  plus even  now  we  are  not  right.  44  She 
is  coming  from  Chalons,  she  is  going  to  Semur.  ” 

44  Madame  lives  then,  perhaps,  at  Semur  ?” 

44  Pardon , she  is  going  for  a visit.” 

44  And  her  husband  is  left  alone  then,  the  poor 
man!” 

44  Pardon ” (and  there  is  a manifest  sigh),  44  he  is 
not  alone.”  And  madame  rearranges  the  bit  of 
lace  on  each  side  of  ner  bonnet,  and  turns  half 
around,  so  as  to  show  more  fairly  a very  pretty 
brunette  face,  and  an  exceeding  roguish  eyo. 

We  are  curious  to  know  if  it  is  madame’s  first 
visit  to  Semur? 

44  Mon  Dieu , non  /”  and  she  sighs. 

44 Madame  then  has  friends  at  Semur?” 

44  Ma  foil  jo  nt  satirrais  votes  dire”  She  does  not 
know! 

This  is  very  odd,  we  thought.  44  And  who  can 
madame  be  going  to  visit  ?” 

44  Her  father — if  he  is  still  living.” 

44  But  how  can  she  doubt,  if  she  has  lived  so  near 
as  Chalons  ?” 

44  Pardon , I have  not  lived  at  Chalons,  but  at 
Bordeaux,  and  Montpelier,  and  Pau,  and  along  the 
Biscayan  mountains.” 

44  And  is  it  long  since  she  has  seen  her  father  ?” 

44  Very  long  ; ten  long— long  years ; then  they 
were  so  happy ! Ah ! the  charming  country  of 
Semur ; the  fine  sunny  vineyards,  and  all  so  gay, 
and  her  sister,  and  little  brother—”  madame  puts 
her  hands  to  her  face. 

We  turn  slightly  to  have  a fuller  sight  of  her. 

We  knew 44  it  would  be  a glad  thing  to  meet  them 
all !” 

44  Jamais , Monsieur,  never,  I can  not ; they  are 
gone !”  and  she  turned  her  head  away. 

The  French  country-women  are  simple-minded, 
earnest,  and  tell  a story  much  better  and  easier 
than  any  women  in  the  world.  We  thought — we 
said,  indeed,  44  she  was  young  to  have  'wandered 
so  far ; she  must  have  been  very  young  to  have 
quitted  her  father’s  house  ten  years  gone-by.” 

14  Very  young — very  foolish,  Monsieur.  I see,” 
says  she,  turning,  44  that  you  want  to  know  how  it 
was,  and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  listen,  I will 
tell  you,  Monsieur.” 

Of  course,  we  were  very  happy  to  listen  to  so 
charming  a story-teller ; and  our  readers  as  well, 
perhaps. 

44  You  know,  Monsieur,  the  quiet  of  one  of  our 
little  country  towns  very  well ; Semur  is  one  of 
them.  My  father  was  a small  proprietaire ; the 
house  he  lived  in  is  not  upon  the  road,  or  I would 
show  it  to  you  by-and-by.  It  had  a large  court- 
yard, with  a high  arched  gateway — and  there  were 
two  hearts  cut  upon  the  topmost  stone ; and  the 
initials  of  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  on 
either  side ; and  all  were  pierced  by  a little  dart. 
I dare  say  you  have  seen  many  such  as  you  have 
wandered  through  the  country,  but  now-a-days 
they  do  not  make  them. 

44  Well,  my  mother  died  when  I was  a little  girl, 
and  my  father  was  left  with  three  children — my 
sister,  little  Jacques,  and  I.  Many  and  many  a 
time  we  used  to  romp  about  the  court-yard,  and 
sometimes  go  into  the  fields  at  vineyard-dressing, 
and  pluck  off  the  long  tendrils ; and  I would  tie 
them  round  little  Jacques’  head;  and  my  sister, 
who  was  a year  older  than  I,  and  whose  name  was 
Lucie,  would  tie  them  around  my  head.  It  looked 


very  pretty  to  be  sure,  Monsieur ; and  I was  so 
proud  of  little  Jacques,  and  of  myself  too : I wish 
they  would  come  back,  Monsieur — those  times! 
Do  you  know  I think  sometimes  that,  in  Heaven, 
they  will  come  back  ? 

u I do  not  know  which  was  prettiest — Lucy  or  I ; 
she  was  taller  and  had  lighter  hair ; and  mine,  you 
see,  is  dark.”  (Two  rows  of  curls  hung  each  side 
of  her  face,  jet  black.)  44 1 know  I was  never  en- 
vious of  her.” 

u There  was  little  need  of  it.” 

44  You  think  not,  Monsieur ; you  shall  see,  pres- 
ently. 

44 1 have  told  you  that  my  father  was  a small 
proprietaire ; there  was  another  in  the  town  whose 
lands  were  greater  than  ours,  and  who  boasted  of 
having  been  sometime  connected  with  noble  blood, 
and  who  quite  looked  down  upon  our  family.  But 
there  is  little  of  that  feeling  left  now  in  the  French 
country — and  I thank  God  for  it,  Monsieur.  And 
Jean  Frfcre,  who  was  a son  of  this  proud  gentle- 
man, had  none  of  it  when  we  were  young. 

44  There  was  no  one  in  the  village  he  went  to  see 
oftener  than  he  did  Lucie  and  me.  And  we  talked 
like  girls  then  about  who  should  marry  Jean,  and 
never  thought  of  what  might  really  happen ; and 
our  bonne  used  to  say,  when  we  spoke  of  Jean, 
that  there  were  others  as  good  os  Jean  in  the  land, 
and  capital  husbands  in  plenty.  And  then  we 
would  laugh,  and  sometimes  tie  the  hand  of 
Jacques  to  the  hand  of  some  pretty  little  girl,  and 
so  marry  them,  and  never  mind  Jacques'  pettish 
struggles,  and  the  pouts  of  the  little  bride ; and 
Jean  himself  would  laugh  as  loud  as  any  at  this 
play. 

44  But  sometimes  Jean’s  father  would  come  when 
we  were  romping  together,  and  take  Jean  away ; 
and  sometimes  kiss  little  Jacques,  and  say  he  was 
a young  rogue,  but  have  never  a wrord  for  us. 

44  So  matters  went  on  till  Lucie  was  eighteen, 
and  Jacques  a fine  tall  lad.  Jean  was  not  so  rich 
as  he  had  been,  for  his  father’s  vineyard  had  grown 
poor.  Still  he  came  to  see  us,  and  all  the  village 
said  there  would  be  a marriage  some  day ; and 
some  said  it  would  be  Lucie,  and  some  said  it  would 
be  me. 

44  And  now  it  was  I began  to  watch  Lucie  when 
Jean  came ; and  to  count  the  times  he  danced  with 
Lucie,  and  then  to  count  the  times  that  he  danced 
with  me.  But  I did  not  dare  to  joke  with  Lucie 
about  Jean,  and  when  we  were  together  alone  we 
scarce  ever  talked  of  Jean.” 

44  You  were  not  in  love  with  him,  of  course  ?” 

44 1 did  not  say  so,”  said  madame.  “But  he 
was  handsomer  than  any  of  the  young  men  we  saw, 
and  I so  young — never  mind  ! 

44  You  do  not  know  how  jealous  I became.  Wo 
had  a room  together,  Lucie  and  I,  and  often  in  the 
night  I would  steal  to  her  bed  and  listen,  to  find  if 
she  ever  whispered  any  thing  in  her  dreams ; and 
sometimes  when  I came  in  at  evening,  I would  find 
her  weeping. 

44 1 remember  I went  up  to  her  once,  and  put  my 
arm  softly  around  her  neck,  and  asked  her  what  it 
was  that  troubled  her ; and  she  only  sobbed  on.  I 
asked  her  if  I had  offended  her;  4 You !’  said  she, 
4 ma  sceur,  ma  mignonne?  and  she  laid  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  cried  more  than  ever ; and 
I cried  too. 

44  So  matters  went  on,  and  we  saw,  though  we 
did  not  speak  to  each  other  of  it,  that  Jean  came 
to  see  us  more  and  more  rarely,  and  looked  sad 
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when  he  parted  with  ua,  and  did  not  play  so  often 
with  little  Jacques. 

44  At  length — how  it  'was  we  women  never  knew 
— it  was  said  that  poor  Jean’s  father,  the  proud 
gentleman,  had  lost  all  his  money,  and  that  he  was 
going  away  to  Paris.  We  felt  very  sadly ; and  we 
asked  Jean,  the  next  time  he  come  to  see  us,  if  it 
was  all  true  ? He  said  that  it  was  true,  and  that 
the  next  year  they  were  going  away,  and  that  he 
should  never  see  us  again.  Poor  Jean ! — how  he 
squeezed  my  hand  as  he  said  this ; but  in  his  other 
hand  he  held  Lucie’s.  Lucie  was  more  sensitive 
than  I,  and  when  I looked  at  her,  I could  see  that 
the  tears  were  coming  in  her  eyes. 

44  4 You  will  be  sorry  when  I am  gone?*  said 
Jean. 

44  4 You  know  we  shall,'  said  I ; and  I felt  the 
tears  coming  toe. 

44  A half  year  had  gone,  and  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  Jean  was  to  leave  us.  He  had 
come  at  intervals  to  pass  his  evenings  with  us ; he 
was  always  a little  sad,  as  if  some  trouble  was 
preying  on  his  thoughts;  and  was  always  most 
kind  to  Lucie,  and  kinder  still,  1 thought,  to  me. 

44  At  length  one  day,  his  father,  a stately  old 
gentleman,  came  down  and  asked  to  see  my  fa- 
ther ; and  he  staid  with  him  half  an  hour,  and  the 
thing  was^so  new  that  the  whole  village  said  there 
would  be  a marriage.  And  I wandered  away  alone 
with  little  Jacques,  and  sat  down  under  an  old  tree 
— I shall  try  hard  to  find  the  place — and  twisted  a 
garland  for  little  Jacques  and  then  tore  it  in  pieces ; 
and  twisted  another  and  tore  that  in  pieces,  and 
then  cried,  so  that  Jacques  said  he  believed  I was 
crazy.  But  I kissed  him  and  said,  4 No,  Jacques, 
sister  is  not  crazy!' 

44  When  I went  home,  I found  Lucie  sad,  and 
papa  sober  and  thoughtful ; but  he  kissed  me  very 
tenderly,  and  told  me,  as  he  often  did,  how  dearly 
ke  loved  me. 

44  The  next  day  Jeon  did  not  come,  nor  the  next, 
nor  the  next  after.  I could  not  bear  it  any  lon- 
ger, so  I asked  papa  what  Jean's  father  had  said  to 
him,  and  why  Jean  did  not  come  ? 

44  He  kissed  me,  and  said  that  Jean  wanted  to 
take  his  child  away  from  him.  And  I asked  him 
— though  I remember  1 had  hardly  breath  to  do  it 
— what  he  had  told  him  ? 

44  4 1 told  him,’  said  papa,  4 that  if  Lucie  would 
marry  Jean,  and  Jean  would  marry  Lucie,  they 
might  marry,  and  I would  give  them  a father's 
blessing.' 

44 1 burst  into  tears,  and  my  father  took  me  in 
his  arms ; perhaps  he  thought  I was  so  sorry  to 
lose  my  sister — I don’t  know.  When  I had  strength 
to  go  to  our  chamber,  I threw  myself  into  Lucie's 
arms  and  cried  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

44 She  asked  me  what  it  meant?  I said — 4 1 
love  you,  Lucie !’  And  she  said — 4 1 love  you, 
Lisette!' 

44  But  soon  I found  that  Jean  had  sent  no  mes- 
sage— that  he  had  not  come — that  all  1 told  Lucie, 
of  what  my  father  had  said,  was  new  to  her ; and 
she  cried  afresh.  And  we  dared  Bay  nothing  of 
Jean. 

44 1 fancied  how  it  was ; for  Jean's  father  was  a 
proud  gentleman,  and  would  never  make  a second 
request  of  such  bourgeois  as  we. 

44  Soon  we  heard  that  he  had  gone  away,  and 
had  taken  Jean  along  with  him.  I longed  to  fol- 
low— to  write  him  even ; but,  poor  Lucie ! — I was 
not  certain  but  he  might  come  back  to  claim  her. 


Often  and  often  I wandered  up  by  his  father’s  old 
country  house,  and  1 asked  the  steward's  wife  how 
he  was  looking  when  he  went  awa}\  4 Oh,'  said 
she, 4 le  pauvre  jeune  homme ; he  was  so  sad  to  leave 
his  home ! 

44  And  1 thought  to  myself  bitterly,  did  this 
make  all  his  Badness? 

44  A whole  year  passed  by  and  we  heard  nothing 
of  him.  A regiment  had  come  into  the  arrondisse- 
ment , and  a young  officer  came  occasionally  to  see 
us.  Now,  Monsieur,  I am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  followed.  Lucie  had  not  forgotten  Jean; 
and  I — God  knows ! — had  not  forgotten  him ! But 
papa  said  that  the  officer  would  make  a good  hus- 
band for  me,  and  he  told  me  as  much  himself.  I 
did  not  disbelieve  him ; but  I did  not  love  him  as 
I had  loved  Jean,  and  I doubted  if  Jean  would 
come  back,  and  I knew  not  but  he  would  come 
back  to  marry  Lucie,  though  I felt  sure  that  he 
loved  me  better  than  Lucie. 

4 4 So,  Monsieur,  it  huppened  that  I married  the 
young  officer,  and  became  a soldier's  wife,  and  in 
a month  went  away  from  my  own  home. 

44  But  that  was  not  the  worst,  Monsieur ; before 
I went  there  came  a letter  from  Paris  for  me  in 
Jean's  own  writing." 

Madame  turned  her  head  again.  Even  the  pos- 
tillion had  suffered  his  horses  to  get  into  a dog- 
trot jog,  that  he  now  made  up  for  by  a terrible 
thwacking,  and  a pestilent  shower  of  oaths,  partly, 
I thought,  to  deaden  his  feelings. 

44The  letter,"  said  madarne,  going  on,  44  told 
me  how  he  had  loved  me,  how  his  father  had  told 
him  what  my  father  had  said ; and  how  he  had 
forbidden  him  in  his  pride,  to  make  any  second 
proposal ; and  how  he  had  gone  away  to  forget  his 
griefs,  but  could  not ; and  he  spoke  of  a time,  when 
he  would  come  back  and  claim  me,  even  though  he 
should  forget  and  leave  his  father. 

44  Hie  whole  night  I cried  over  that  letter,  but 
never  showed  it  to  Lucie.  I was  glad  that  I was 
going  away  ; but  I could  not  love  my  husband. 

44  You  do  not  know  how  sad  the  parting  was  for 
me ; not  so  much  to  leave  my  father,  and  Lucie, 
and  Jacques,  but  the  old  scenes  where  I had  wan- 
dered with  Jean,  and  where  we  had  played  togeth- 
er, and  where  he  was  to  come  back  again  perhaps, 
and  think  as  he  would  of  me.  I could  not  write 
him  a letter  even.  I was  young  then,  and  did  not 
know  but  my  duty  to  my  husband  would  forbid 
it.  But  I left  a little  locket  he  had  given  me,  and 
took  out  his  hair,  and  put  in  place  of  it  a lock  of 
my  own,  and  scratched  upon  the  back  with  a nee- 
dle—4 Jean,  I loved  you ; it  is  too  late ; I am  mar- 
ried ; J'en  pleursP  And  I handed  it  to  little 
Jacques,  and  made  him  promise  to  show  it  to  no 
one,  but  to  hand  it  to  Jean,  if  he  ever  came  again 
to  Seniur.  Then  I kissed  my  father,  and  my  sis- 
ter, and  little  Jacques  again  and  again,  and  bid 
them  all  adieu,  as  well  as  1 could  for  my  tears ; I 
have  never  been  in  Semur  since,  Monsieur." 

Presently  we  asked  her  what  ever  became  of 
Jean. 

44  You  know,"  continued  she,  44  that  I could  not 
love  my  husband,  and  1 was  glad  we  were  going 
far  away,  where  I hoped  I might  forget  all  that 
had  happened  at  home ; but  God  did  not  so  ar- 
range it." 

44  We  were  living  in  Montpelier;  you  have  been 
in  Montpelier,  Monsieur,  and  will  remember  the 
pretty  houses  along  the  Rue  de  Paris ; in  one  of 
them  we  were  living.  Every  month  or  two  came 
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letters  from  Lucie — sad,  very  sad  at  the  first — and 
I forgot  about  myself  through  pit}'  of  her.  At 
length  came  one  which  told  me  that  Jean  had  come 
back ; and  it  went  on  to  say  how  well  he  was  look- 
ing. Poor  Lucie  did  not  know  how  it  all  went  to 
my  soul,  and  how  many  tears  her  letters  cost  me. 

44  Afterward  came  letters  in  gayer  temper,  still 
full  of  the  praises  of  Jean,  and  she  wondered  why 
I was  not  glad  to  hear  so  much  of  him,  and  won- 
dered that  my  letters  were  growing  so  sad.  An- 
other letter  came  still  gayer,  and  a postscript  that 
cut  me  to  the  heart ; the  postscript  was  in  Jacques’ 
screw'] ing  hand,  and  said  that  all  the  village  be- 
lieved that  Jean  was  to  marry  sister  Lucie.  4 We 
shall  be  so  glad,’  it  said,  4 if  you  will  come  home  to 
the  wedding !’ 

44  Oh,  Monsieur,  I had  thought  I had  loved  Lu- 
cie. I am  afraid  I did  not.  I wrote  no  answer ; 
I could  not.  By-and-by  came  a thick  letter  with 
two  little  doves  upon  the  seal.  I went  to  my 
room,  and  barred  the  door,  and  cried  over  it  with- 
out daring  to  open  it.  The  truth  was  as  I had 
feared — Jean  had  married  Lucie.  Oh,  my  feel- 
ings— my  bitter  feelings,  Monsieur ! Pray  Heav- 
en you  may  never  have  such ! 

44  My  husband  grew  bitter  at  my  sadness,  and 
I disliked  him  more  and  more.  Again  we  changed 
our  quarters  to  the  mountains,  where  the  troops 
had  been  ordered,  and  for  a very  long  time  no  let- 
ter came  to  me  from  home.  I had  scarce  a heart 
to  write,  and  spent  day  after  day  in  my  chamber. 
We  W'ere  five  years  along  the  Pyrennees  ; you  re- 
member the  high  mountains  about  Pau,  and  the 
snowy  tops  that  you  can  see  from  the  houses ; but 
I enjoyed  nothing  of  it  all.  * 

44  By-and-b}'  came  a letter  with  a black  seal,  in 
the  straggling  hand  of  my  poor  father,  saying  that 
Jean  and  Lucie  had  gone  over  the  sea  to  the  Isle 
of  Mauritius,  and  that  little  Jacques  had  sickened 
of  a fever  and  was  dead. 

44 1 longed  to  go  and  see  my  old  father ; but  my 
husband  could  not  leave,  and  he  was  suspicious 
of  me,  and  would  not  sutler  me  to  travel  across 
France  alone. 

44  So  I spent  years  more — only  one  letter  com- 
ing to  me  in  all  that  time— whether  stopped  by 
my  husband’s  orders  or  not  I do  net  know.  At 
length  he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Cha- 
lons sur  Marne ; there  were  old  friends  of  his  at 
Chalons,  with  whom  he  is  stopping  now.  We 
passed  through  Paris  and  I saw  all  its  wonders ; 
yet  I longed  to  get  toward  home. 

44  At  length  we  set  off  for  Chalons.  It  was  five 
days  before  I could  get  my  husband's  leave  to 
ride  over  to  my  old  town.  I am  afraid  he  has 
grown  to  hate  me  now. 

44  You  see  that  old  Chateau  in  ruins,”  says  she, 
pointing  out  a mossy  remnant  of  castle,  on  a hil- 
lock to  the  left — 44  it  is  only  two  kilometres  from 
8emnr.  I have  been  there  often  with  Jean  and 
Lucie,”  and  madame  looks  earnestly,  and  with  her 
whole  heart  in  her  eyes,  at  the  tottering  old  ruin. 
We  ask  the  postillion  the  name,  and  note  it  in  our 
green-covered  book. 

“And  your  father  knows  nothing  of  your  re- 
turn?” 

44 1 have  written  from  Chalons,”  resumed  ma- 
dame, 44  but  whether  he  be  alive  to  read  it,  I do 
not  know.” 

And  she  begins  now  to  detect  the  cottages,  on 
which  surely  in  this  old  country  ten  years  would 
make  but  little  difference.  The  roofs  are  covered 


over  with  that  dappled  moss  you  see  in  Watelet’s 
pictures,  and  the  high-stone  court-yards  are  gray 
with  damp  and  age. 

44  La  voila  /”  at  length  exclaims  madame,  clap- 
ping her  hands ; and  in  the  valley  into  which  we 
have  just  turned,  and  are  nowr  crick-cracking  along 
in  the  crazy  old  cabriolet,  appears  the  tall  spire  of 
Semur.  A brown  tow’er  or  two  flanks  it,  and  there 
is  a group  of  gray  roofs  mingled  with  the  trees. 

Madame  keeps  her  hands  clasped  and  is  silent. 
She  is  weeping  perhaps. 

The  postillion  gives  his  hat  a jaunty  air,  and 
crosses  himself  as  we  pass  a church  by  the  way; 
and  the  farmeries  pass  us  one  by  one ; then  come 
the  paved  streets,  and  the  pigs,  and  the  turbaned 
women  in  sabots , and  boys’  eyes,  all  intent;  and 
thick  houses,  and  provincial  shops. 

44  The  same  dear  old  towm  of  Semur !”  says  our 
female  companion.  And,  with  a crack  and  a rum- 
ble, and  a jolt,  w'e  are  presently  at  the  door  of  the 
inn. 

The  woman  runs  her  eye  hastily  over  the  inn 
loungers ; apparently  she  is  dissatisfied.  We  clam- 
ber down  and  assist  her  to  dismount. 

44  Shall  we  make  any  inquiries  for  her?” 

44  0hy  Mon  Dim!  J'ai  trop  dc  peur /”  She  is 
afraid  to  ask  ; she  will  go  see ; and  away  she  starts 
— turns — throws  back  her  vail — asks  pardon — 44  we 
have  been  so  kind” — bids  God  bless  us — waves  her 
hand,  and  disappears  around  an  angle  of  the  old 
inn. 

'Tis  the  last  we  see  of  her ; for,  in  ten  minutes, 
we  are  rattling  away  toward  Dole  and  the  Juras. 


(fiitnr’H  Drum w. 

CARINGTON  was  a famous  infidel  speaker  in  the 
West,  who  was  the  terror  of  many  of  the  preach- 
ers, unable  as  they  were  to  meet,  at  a moment's 
notice,  the  cavils  with  which  he  often  interrupted 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  discourses.  lie  met  with 
his  match,  however,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quickly,  who 
had  a dash  of  eccentricity  with  his  native  good 
sense,  making  him  a popular  as  well  as  instructive 
preacher.  He  was  speaking  of  the  nature  and  des- 
tiny of  the  immortal  soul,  when  the  infidel  rose  in 
the  crowded  house,  and  said  he  knew  44  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek,  and  the  word  that  is  translated  soul 
in  the  Bible  might  just  as  well  be  rendered  wind, 
or  smell,  or  smelling-bottle,  or  any  thing  of  that 
sort ; and  it  was  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  people 
having  a soul  in  them  to  live  forever.” 

44  Well,  well,”  said  old  Mr.  Quickly,  let  us  try 
how  it  will  read ; here  is  my  text: 

44  4 What  shall  it  profit  a man  to  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  smelling-bottle?’  ” 

The  people  took  the  illustration,  and  a laugh  of 
derision  sent  the  scoffer  away  abashed  at  his  own 
impertinence  and  defeat. 


The  wonderful  facility  which  Henry  Clay  pos- 
sessed of  putting  every  man  at  his  ease  with  whom 
he  came  into  social  intercourse  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  pleasant  illustration,  but  we  remember 
nothing  better  in  its  w av  than  this : 

A party  of  gentlemen  had  come  on  as  a commit- 
tee of  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  Western  towns,  to 
make  Mr.  Clay  a magnificent  present  of  a silver 
urn,  or  something  of  the  kind.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Clay  w ith  his  elegant  hospitalities, 
and  invited  to  dinner,  at  which  time  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  presentation  should  take  place. 
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General  M4Munn,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  presentation  speech, 
which  he  had  carefully  committed  to  writing  and 
to  memory.  Fortifying  himself  with  two  or  three 
extra  glasses  of  wine,  and  rising  to  speak,  he  be- 
gan: 

44  Mr.  Clay — ” But  the  words  refused  to  come. 
His  embarrassment  was  not  relieved  by  another 
glass  ; and  when,  in  despair,  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  drew  forth  the  manuscript,  he  was 
able  to  read  it  only  in  the  most  bungling  style, 
to  his  own  mortification  and  that  of  his  friends. 
Mr.  Clay  responded;  and  soon  after,  os  M‘Munn 
was  sitting  next  to  him,  Mr.  Clay  said  to  him, 

44  What  a pity  it  is,  General,  that  you  did  not 
take  to  public  speaking  at  an  earlier  period  of  life ; 
you  have  all  the  elements  of  a great  orator/’ 

44  Do  you  think  so?"  gasped  the  General 

“Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Clay;  44 all  you  need  is 
practice /” 

M4Munn  was  delighted.  Fairly  recovered  from 
his  mortification,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  occasion ; and  went  home  thinking 
that  he  and  Mr.  Clay  were  the  two  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived. 

The turnpike  was  in  a terrible  state  for 

traveling.  We  were  making  as  much  haste  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  when,  worn-out 
with  the  incessant  banging,  pitching,  and  sticking,  j 
I said  to  Jones,  with  whom  I was  riding  in  my 
buggy: 

4‘  The  Company  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  keep- 
ing their  road  in  such  a wretched  condition.” 

44 1 think,”  said  Jones,  44  we  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  riding  on  it.” 

This  was  a sensible  view  to  take  of  the  subject, 
and  1 didn't  dispute  the  proposition. 

A Chicago  correspondent  writes : 44  A friend  of 
ours,  named  Frank,  a good  fellow,  always  on  the 
look-out  to  do  a kind  act,  had  his  generous  tend- 
encies slightly  nipped  recently.  He  visits  your 
city  some  three  or  four  times  a year  on  business, 
and  generally  manages  to  have  some  lady  under 
his  charge,  to  gallant  by  the  way,  to  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  railroad  traveling.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  entered  the  cars  alone,  but  on  looking  for  a 
seat,  espied  one  unoccupied,  by  the  side  of  a buxom 
dame,  whom  he  found,  by  conversation  with  her, 
was  from  Wisconsin.  She  was  alone,  unprotected, 
and  glad  to  find  some  one  who  would  aid  and  as- 
sist her  to  escape  the  vexations  and  annoyances  to 
which  she  might  be  subject.  Frank  was  the  man 
for  the  occasion.  Every  thing  went  on  smoothly 
till  the  cars  reached  Syracuse,  when  the  lady  was 
to  leave  the  regular  train,  and  wished  our  friend  to 
see  her  trunk  transferred  to  the  car  of  the  branch- 
train.  lie  seated  her,  and  rushed  to  the  baggage- 
car  to  order  her  trunk  to  be  changed.  In  obedience 
to  the  order  the  trunk  came  out,  but  with  a slam 
upon  the  platform.  The  force  of  the  concussion 
caused  the  lid  to  fly  off,  and  out  came— what? 
Ladies’  linen,  drapery,  hose,  etc.?  No ; but  a bush- 
el of  the  best  Wisconsin  potatoes  ! The  4 Ila,  ha, 
ha!'  that  arose  from  the  crowd  of  surrounding  pas- 
sengers, and  the  exclamation  of  the  conductor,  4 I 
guess  you  carry  your  provisions  with  you  !'  caused 
Frank  to  be  invisible  for  the  remainder  of  that  trip 
to  New  York.  He  says  that  if  he  ever  superin- 
tends the  conveyance  of  another  bushel  of  potatoes 
from  Chicago  to  Syracuse  he  will  see  that  the 


trunk-cover  is  well  secured,  and  that  it  falls  into 
the  hands  of  no  baggage-ratojAsr.” 


44  Let  me  tell  you  something  of  our  Assessor,” 
says  a Western  man.  44  But  first,  to  make  all 
clear,  I must  state  that  every  third  year,  in  our 
State,  we  take  an  assessment,  called  4 triennial,’  by 
which  the  assessments  of  the  two  following  years 
are  governed,  the  assessors  being  allowed  to  make 
no  change  in  the  valuation  of  property  unless  some 
improvement  has  been  added.  The  assessors  for 
the  following  years  take  this  4 triennial  assessment’ 
with  them  in  going  their  rounds. 

44  The  assessor  for  our  district  is  a man  not  over 
fond  of  making  trouble  for  himself,  so  he  hit  upon 
a short  plan  of  operation,  calculating  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  transcribing  his  minutes.  His  plan 
was  this:  Upon  visiting  a property,  and  finding 
that  it  had  not  changed  owners  nor  been  improved, 
he  wrote  in  the  triennial  assessment-book,  opposite 
to  the  owner's  name,  4 R.,'  meaning  thereby  Right ; 
and  upon  visiting  a property  wherein  any  change 
had  been  made,  be  wrote  4R.,’  meaning  thereby 
Rang  (wrong).  He  actually  sent  in  the  assessment- 
book  thus  amended  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
County!” 

Probably  when  he  went  to  school  he  studied  the 
three  R*s — Reading,  Biting,  and  Rithmetic — and 
knows  them  all,  if  he  doesn’t  know  44  right”  from 
44  rong.” 


Many  years  ago  the  late  lamented  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  in  command  of  the  Rtrinbow  frigate,  on 
the  Mediterranean  station.  It  becoming  necessary 
to  make  a long  stay  at  Malta,  some  of  the  officers, 
having  obtained  leave,  took  to  amateur  gardening, 
and  none  more  zealously  than  Sir  John  himself 
and  the  British  Commissioner,  Sir  Thomas  Briggs, 
of  jovial  and  facetious  memory.  These  botanical 
efforts  were,  however,  greatly  interfered  with  by  a 
marauding  and  hungry  gang  of  porkers  that  infest- 
ed the  neighborhood,  and  whose  ravages  bid  fair  to 
nip  all  gardening  operations  in  the  bud.  Sir  Thom- 
as, who  had  suffered  most,  was  particularly  irate, 
and  put  up  a notice  one  afternoon,  threatening  to 
shoot,  etc.  The  next  morning  a large  printed 
board  was  seen  conspicuously  staring  from  the 
Commissioner’s  garden,  which  read  as  follows : 

44 1,  Commissioner  Thomas  Briggs, 

Hereby  give  notice  to  all  pigs. 

That  if  in  this  yard  your  snouts  are  put. 

By  jingo,  all  your  throats  I'll  cutl 
Ye  long-faced  tribe,  keep  in  your  sheds, 

By  which  ye  may  retain  your  heads ; 

For  you  ne'er  shall  ran  your  rigs  on  me, 

As  long  as  I'm  the  Commissioner,  T.  B." 

The  Commissioner  was  not  a little  nettled  at  first, 
but  soon  joined  in  the  laugh,  which  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin greatly  enjoyed. 

At  a Parisian  ball  some  time  since,  as  the  dan- 
cers were  leaving  the  saloon  for  the  supper-room,  a 
large  centre  lustre  became  detached  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  fell,  with  a heavy  crash,  on  the  just- va- 
cated dancing-floor.  The  narrow  escape  caused  a 
lively  sensation,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  no  little 
comment. 

Madame  D , a cudemnt  belle,  pale  with  ter- 

ror, exclaimed,  within  hearing  of  a rival  beauty, 
44  It  is  frightful ! Only  think  of  it ! If  we  had 
been  there!  A lustre  to  fall  on  one’s  head!  It 
makes  me  shudder !” 
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“ Bah !"  replied  Miss  A , 44  you  ought  to  be 

accustomed  to  it.” 

44  How  so,  mademoiselle?" 

44  Why,  have  not  seven  or  eight  lustres  fallen  on 
your  head  already  ?" 

Madame  was  scholar  enough  to  know  the  classic 
meaning  of  the  word  as  a period  of  time,  and  now 
turned  pale  with  rage.  But  remembering  the  prov- 
erb, 44  It  is  the  truth  that  offends,"  she  restrained 
herself,  and  smiled  at  the  epigram.  The  next  day, 
however,  in  committee  of  her  friends,  she  gave  vent 
to  her  feelings. 

“The  impertinent!  to  give  me  seven  or  eight 
lustres / What  an  abominable  lie !" 

44  Yes,"  said  one  of  her  intimates,  4 4 it  was  a 
wicked  exaggeration.  She  should  have  omitted 
the  4 or  eight'" 


A Dream  flitted  past  the  cavern  where  Fortune 
was  sleeping,  and  awoke  her  from  her  slumber. 

44  Whence  comest  thou?"  asked  the  goddess. 

44  From  a maiden,"  said  the  aerial  visitor, 44  over 
whose  pillow  I have  hovered  all  night.  1 wore  the 
shape  of  a lover,  of  rank  and  wealth,  with  horses 
and  equipages,  and  a train  of  liveried  servants.  I 
kneeled  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  had  just  won  her 
consent  to  be  mine,  when  day  broke,  and  I van- 
ished. But  the  child  will  think  of  me  all  the  day 
long,  and  be  happy." 

44  My  fate  is  not  so  happy  a one  as  thine,”  re- 
plied Fortune.  44  ’Twas  but  lately  I visited  a mer- 
chant, and  made  him  prosperous  and  happy.  While 
I remained  with  him  he  was  contented,  but  yester- 
day I turned  away  my  face  from  him  and  he  hung 
himself.  Why  should  those  whom  thou  visitest 
feel  thy  disappearance  less?  Am  not  I,  too,  a 
dream?"  

It  appeared  best  to  the  excise  commissioners  of 
the  town  of  M , of  Northern  New  York,  to  re- 

fuse license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
all  persons  save  a doctor  of  known  integrity  and 
strong  temperance  principles,  who  promised  not 
to  sell  except  for  medicinal  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses. One  Wheeler — an  eccentric  Irish  cobbler 
— longed  for  a quiet  drink,  and,  with  a sober  air 
and  smooth  tongue,  petitioned  the  doctor  for  a 
quart  of  gin. 

For  what  purpose  do  you  wish  it?”  asked  the 
Doctor. 

44  Sure,  Doctor,  I've  been  very  bad  for  nearly 
ten  days  back  with  a great  goneness  in  my  stom- 
ach, and  not  a haper  of  good  can  I get  from  any 
thing  in  these  turns  but  gin  to  soak  some  roots  in." 

44  And  do  you  tell  me  upon  your  honor,  Wheeler, 
that  you  only  wish  the  gin  to  soak  some  roots 
in,  and  to  be  taken  as  a medicine  for  a weak  stom- 
ach?" 

44  Faith,  as  I live,  Doctor,  I only  want  the  gin 
to  soak  some  roots." 

The  Doctor,  confident  from  his  sallow  appear- 
ance that  the  man  was  sick,  and  that  a little  tonic 
bitters  would  not  harm  him,  filled  his  quart  bottle 
and  received  his  pay.  Wheeler,  on  reaching  the 
sidewalk,  fronted  the  Doctor,  who  was  still  stand- 
ing in  the  door,  placed  his  thumb  upon  his  nose, 
and  made  sundry  gyrations  with  the  fingers,  while 
with  the  other  hand  he  placed  the  bottle  to  his 
mouth,  and  took  a long,  invigorating  guzzle  of 
the  gin. 

“Stop!"  cried  the  Doctor;  “you  gave  your 
honor  that  you  only  wanted  the  gin  to  soak  some 


roots,  and  here  you  are  drinking  yourself  dead 
drunk." 

44  Faith,  Doctor,  and  I'm  after  telling  you  no 
lies.  I wanted  the  gin  sure  to  soak  the  roots  of 
me  old  tongue,  which  was  so  dry  I could  never 
swallow  a mouthful  of  meat  to  strengthen  my 
stomach."  The  Doctor,  like  his  gin,  was  sold. 


While  approaching  the  Suspension  Bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls  some  time  ago,  an  old  lady  leaned 
forward  and,  with  evident  anxiety,  wanted  to  know 
if  I was  going  to  ride  over  the  bridge.  I told  her 
that  such  was  my  intention  if  we  didn't  break  it 
down.  She  replied, 

44  Ain't  you  afraid  they  will — such  a heavy  load  ? 
I rode  over  it  when  I came  out,  and  I was  terrible 
'fraid  'twouldn't  hold  us  up — so  many  of  us — but 
I held  my  breath  and  bore  up,  and  I know  I didn't 
weigh  a pound!" 

SONG  OF  THE  HOOPS. 

Sailiko  down  the  crowded  street, 

Scraping  every  one  they  meet. 

With  a rushing  whirlwind  sound. 

Muffled  belles  around  abound. 

IIoop!  hoop!  hoop! 

What  a vast,  expansive  swoop ! 

Hoops  of  whalebone,  short  and  crisp, 

Hoops  of  wire,  thin  as  a wisp; 

Hoops  of  brass,  thirteen  yards  long, 

Hoops  of  steel,  oon firm’d  and  strong ; 

Hoops  o.*  rubber,  soft  and  slick. 

Hoops  of  roping,  bnngling  thick ; 

Hoops  of  lampwick,  cord,  and  leather. 

Hoops  that  languish  in  wet  weather; 

Hoops  that  spread  ont  silken  skirts, 

Hanging  off  from  silly  flirts. 

Sweeping  off  the  public  lands, 

Turning  over  apple-stands; 

Felling  children  to  the  ground. 

As  they  flannt  and  whirl  around. 

Hoop!  hoop!  hoop! 

What  a vast,  expansive  swoop! 

Jolly  hoops,  that  wriggle  round. 

Sober  hoops,  that  sway  profound ; 

Springy  hoops,  that  shake  and  wag, 

Broken  hoops,  that  droop  and  drag ; 

Monster  hoops,  all  overgrown. 

Junior  hoops,  of  smaller  bone ; 

Hoops  that  ravish  lover’s  eyes, 

Hoops  that  rend  their  breasts  with  size 
Hoops  that  shock  their  feeble  legs. 

Like  a crowd  of  giant  kegs. 

What  gallant  ships ! what  swelling  sails ! 

How  they  resist  opposing  gales! 

With  what  a fall,  relentless  waft. 

They  overwhelm  each  smaller  craft ! 

Hoop!  hoop!  hoop! 

’What  a vast,  expansive  swoop! 

Judge  Underwood,  of  Georgia,  had  a supreme 
contempt  for  fops.  A dandy  remarked  of  a gen- 
tlemanly planter  who  waa  passing,  that  it  would 
be  a fine  speculation  to  buy  that  man  for  what  he 
teas  worth,  and  sell  him  for  what  he  thotight  he 
was  worth. 

“Well,"  sa}rs  the  Judge, 44 1 have  often  seen  men 
selling  jackasses,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I ever 
heard  of  a jackass  offering  to  sell  a gentleman !” 

The  Judge  was  a stanch  Clay  Whig,  but  his 
son,  J.  W.  H.  Underwood,  was  continually  chang- 
ing his  politics.  A friend  asked, 44  What  are  John's 
politics?" 

44  Really,”  said  the  Judge,  44 1 can’t  tell  you  ; I 
haven't  seen  the  boy  since  breakfast." 
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John  applied  to  the  old  gentleman  for  a letter 
of  recommendation  to  his  friend,  then  Governor 
Crawford,  of  Georgia.  It  was  immediately  given ; 
and,  sure  of  his  game,  John  put  off  to  Milledge- 
ville ; but  knowing  his  father’s  eccentricities,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  open  his  credentials  before 
presenting  them,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  he  read 
the  following : 

“My  dxab  Frixjcd, — This  will  be  handed  to  you  by 
my  son  John.  He  has  the  greatest  thirst  for  an  office, 
with  the  least  capacity  to  fill  ono  of  any  boy  you  ever 
■aw.  Truly  yours, 

“William  H.  Uhdbbwood." 
But  John  has  since  falsified  the  old  gentleman’s 
opinion  by  proving  himself  a shrewd  politician 
and  a first-rate  lawyer. 


The  following  verse  contains  every  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  except  44  e.”  It  is  a question 
whether  any  other  in  English  rhyme  can  be  pro- 
duced (in  print)  without  the  letter  44  e,”  which  is 
a letter  more  used  than  any  other. 

14  A jovial  swain  may  rack  his  brain, 

And  tax  his  fancy's  might. 

To  quiz  In  vain,  for  *tia  most  plain, 

That  what  I say  is  right” 

A correspondent  of  the  Drawer  sends  something 
far  better  in  the  same  line.  He  composed  the  fol- 
lowing three  verses  with  case  without  “e’l,” 

THE  FATE  OF  NASSAU. 

Bold  Nassau  quits  his  caravan, 

A hazy  mountain-grot  to  scan; 

Climbs  jaggy  rocks  to  spy  his  way. 

Doth  tax  his  sight,  hut  far  doth  stray. 

Not  work  of  man,  nor  sport  of  child, 

Finds  Nassan  in  that  mazy  wild ; 

Lax  grow  his  joints,  limbs  toll  In  vain— 

Poor  wight!  why  didst  thou  quit  that  plain? 
Vainly  for  succor  Nassan  calls. 

Know,  Zlllah,  that  thy  Nassan  falls: 

But  prowling  wolf  and  fox  may  Joy 
To  quarry  on  thy  Arab  hoy. 


A young  counsel  who  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a very  impudent  fellow,  but  whose  memory 
failed  him  when  beginning  to  recite  a long  speech 
which  he  had  prepared,  having  uttered  these  words, 
44The  unfortunate  client  who  appears  by  me — the 
unfortunate  client  who  appears  by  me — My  Lord, 
my  unfortunate  client'  — the  Chief-Justice  inter- 
posed, and  almost  whispered  in  a soft  and  encour- 
aging tone,  41  You  may  go  on,  Sir ; so  far  the  Court 
is  quite  with  you.” 

Mr.  Caldecot,  a great  Sessions  lawyer,  but  known 
as  a dreadful  bore , was  arguing  a question  upon 
the  ratability  of  certain  lime-quarries  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  contended  at  enormous  length  that, 
4 Like  lead  and  copper  mines,  they  were  not  rata- 
ble, because  the  limestone  in  them  could  only  be 
reached  by  deep  boring , which  was  a matter  of  sci- 
ence.” Lord  Ellenborough  said  : 44  You  will  hard- 
ly succeed  in  convincing  us,  Sir,  that  every  species 
of  boring  is  4 matter  of  science .’ ” 

A Quaker  coming  into  the  witness-box  at  Guild- 
hall without  a broad  brim  or  dittos,  and  rather 
smartly  dressed,  the  crier  put  the  book  into  his 
hand  and  was  about  to  administer  the  oath,  when 
he  required  to  bo  examined  on  his  affirmation. 
Lord  Ellenborough  asking  if  he  was  really  a Quak- 
er, and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  exclaim- 
ed, 44  Do  you  really  mean  to  impose  upon  the  Court 
by  appearing  hare  in  the  disguise  of  a reasonable 
being?” 


A witness,  dressed  in  a fantastical  manner,  hav- 
ing given  very  rambling  and  discreditable  evi- 
dence, was  asked,  in  cross-examination,  what  he 
was. 

Witness.  44 1 employ  myself  as  a surgeon.” 

Lord  Ellenborough.  44  But  does  any  one  else 
employ  you  as  a surgeon?" 

Henry  Hunt,  the  famous  demagogue,  having 
been  brought  up  to  receive  sentence  upon  a convic- 
tion for  holding  a seditious  meeting,  began  his  ad- 
dress, in  mitigation  of  punishment,  by  complaining 
of  certain  persons  who  had  accused  him  of  44  stir- 
ring up  the  people  by  dangetvus  eloquence"  Lord 
Ellenborough  replied,  in  a very  mild  tone,  4 4 My 
impartiality  as  a judge  calls  upon  me  to  say,  Sir, 
that  in  accusing  you  of  that  they  do  you  great  in- 
justice.” 

A very  tedious  bishop  having  yawnkd  during 
his  own  speech,  Lord  Ellenborough  exclaimed: 
44  Come,  come ; the  fellow  shows  some  symptoms 
of  taste,  but  this  is  encroaching  on  our  province.” 


In  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  the  old  Bay  State, 
not  a hundred  miles  from  the  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing city  of  Worcester,  resides  a venerable  and 
worthy  D.D.  of  the  Congregational  persuasion,  who 
has  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  He 
still  retains  his  charge  over  his  faithful  flock,  as- 
sisted by  a colleague,  and  is  universally  and  de- 
servedly beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  enjoy 
his  acquaintance,  for  his  sterling  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  A remote  part  of  the  town  is  known 
as  the  44  Bond  Comer,”  from  the  excess  of  families 
of  that  name  over  other  residents.  Our  worthy 
friend  occasionally  preached  in  the  little,  unp&int- 
ed,  brown,  and  weather-stained  school-house  of 
that  district.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  select- 
ed for  his  text  a part  of  the  twenty-ninth  verse 
of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Acts : 44 1 would  to 
God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  mo 
this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such 
as  I am,  except  these  bonds which  was  delivered 
with  the  customary  deliberation  indispensable  on 
such  occasions. 

Tho  effect,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  peculiar; 
but  tho  decorous  and  proper  blood  of  our  good  Pil- 
grim forefathers  still  lingering  in  the  veins  of  their 
descendants,  had  sufficient  power  to  restrain  any 
improper  explosion. 

44  A recent  paragraph  appeared  in  your  Drawer, 
wherein  tho  town  of  Port  Gibson  is  made  tho  scene 
of  a pleasant  anecdote,  that  has  recalled  to  my  mem- 
ory sundry  amusing  incidents  which  occurred  dur- 
ing my  residence  there  in  by-gone  days.  Like 
most  Mississippi  villages  of  that  period,  it  contain- 
ed a goodly  share  of  4 originals,’  whose  peculiari- 
ties excited  the  practical  jokes  of  the  many  wags 
who  smoked  good  cigars  and  drank  bad  whisky  at 
the  4 Washington  Hall.’  Among  these  4 originals’ 
none  was  more  promising  than  poor  Tom  Johnson, 
who  filled,  with  frontier  facility,  the  posts  of  editor, 
squire,  coroner,  and  county  surveyor.  No  one  en- 
joyed a joke  or  a drink  at  the  expense  of  another 
more  than  he;  but  when  at  his  own  expense,  he 
generally  took  the  latter  alone,  and  tho  former  not 
at  all.  On  the  1st  of  April,  18 — , one  of  Tom’s  tor- 
mentors, while  walking  along  the  dismal  banks  of 
the  Bayou  Pierre,  saw  a man  lying  on  one  of  the 
half-buried  logs  which  low  water  reveals  in  that 
melancholy  stream.  He  had  evidently  gone  fish- 
ing, but,  overpowered  by  the  heat  and  the  con- 
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tents  of  his  ‘ pocket  companion,1  had  fallen  asleep. 
His  rod  had  dropped,  and  floated  away  with  the 
current ; his  hat  had  also  started  on  a voyage  of 
discovery ; and,  with  face  upturned,  he  lay  with 
his  long  hair  floating  on  the  water,  while  the  arm 
which  had  lately  been  extended  to  ensnare  the 
greedy  cat-fish  or  the  lubberly  4 buffalo’  now  lay 
relaxed,  and  nervelessly  swaying  with  the  current 
which  rippled  around  his  resting-place.  Stopping 
for  a moment  to  be  assured  of  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs, a happy  thought  struck  the  joker.  He  re- 
membered the  day,  and  also  the  peculiar  fondness 
of  Squire  1'om  for  the  ten-dollar  fee  to  which  he  was 
entitled  for  an  inquest.  Seeking  the  favorite  bar- 
room with  all  speed,  he  found  the  Squire  ready,  as 
usual,  for  a drink  and  a profitable  job ; and  while 
they  discussed  the  first,  he  announced  the  discov- 
ery of  a human  body  in  the  bayou. 

“Suddenly  assuming  that  air  of  solemn  sagacity 
and  judicial  dignity  which  he  wore  on  no  other  oc- 
casion, Tom  mounted  his  spectacles  on  his  rubicund 
nose,  placed  under  his  arm  the  gold-headed  hickory , 
which  was  alike  the  symbol  of  his  political  faith 
and  his  staff  of  office,  and  summoning  a jury  among 
the  loungers,  he  hastened  with  his  informant  to  the 
scene  of  the  discovery.  A walk  of  a mile  brought 
them  in  sight  of  the  object  of  search,  but  it  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  water.  No  boat  could  be 
obtained,  and  all  the  jury  declined  to  wade  in  and 
bring  the  body  over.  Tom  had  the  greatest  repug- 
nance to  undiluted  water,  but  now  he  must  go  in. 
Floundering  through  shifting  sands  and  sunken 
brushwood,  and  over  slippery  logs,  he  reached  the 
spot.  Pausing  for  a moment,  to  wipe  his  reeking 
brow  and  to  contemplate  the  body  of  a fellow-man 
in  the  cold  embrace  of  death,  he  then  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  caught  the  floating  hair  to  draw 
the  dead  over  the  bay.  One  pull  startled  the  sleep- 
er from  his  long  repose.  He  had  been  dead — drunk. 
He  fancied  himself  in  the  teeth  of  an  alligator,  and 
was  sober  in  an  instant.  His  resurrection  fright- 
ened Tom  into  fits.  lie  drew  back  in  mute  horror, 
and  falling  over  the  logs  was  whelmed  in  the  midst 
of  the  element  he  most  abhorred.  The  laugh  of 
the  jury  reached  his  ears  as  he  scrambled  out  of  the 
water.  Grasping  his  hickory,  which  floated  near, 
and,  maddened  by  the  discovery  that  he  had  been 
‘sold,’  he  hit  the  risen  fellow  over  the  head  a tre- 
mendous blow,  but  the  skull  was  too  much  for  the 
cane,  and  the  golden  head  of  the  carved  weapon 
snapped  off,  and  sunk  forever  in  the  oozy  bed  of 
the  stream.  Poor  Tom,  mortified  beyond  measure, 
took  to  the  nearest  land,  and  wandered  off  into 
Big  Black  Swamp,  where  he  remained  till  the  mos- 
quitoes drove  him  home,  two  weeks  afterward.” 


Thf.  same  correspondent  to  whom  the  Drawer 
is  indebted  for  this  Coroner  Tom’s  story,  says  that 
“ the  annals  of  Port  Gibson  have  also  the  records 
of  one  Ilughey  Agnew,  a son  of  Erin,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  indicted  for  stealing  pork.  Being 
without  counsel,  the  Court  appointed  young  Par- 
sons, who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  to  de- 
fend the  prisoner.  Entirely  unprepared,  and  very 
diffident  withal  (lawyers  are  apt  to  be  very  diffi- 
dent !),  Parsons  made  but  a sorry  defense ; and  the 
jury,  without  leaving  their  seats,  returned  a ver- 
dict of  guilty.  When  Hugh  was  asked  by  the 
Court  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced,  he  replied, 

“ ‘ Yer  Honor,  it’s  hard  for  a man  to  go  to  prison 
without  a fair  trial.1 


“ ‘ You  have  had  a fair  trial,’  said  the  Judge ; 
4 the  Court  appointed  counsel  to  defend  you.’ 

“ Hugh  cast  a glance  of  contempt  at  the  beard- 
less barrister,  and  muttered,  ‘ Sure,  an’  if  I’d  had 
two  such,  the  jury  would  have  hung  me  for  murder  !* 
“Parsons  never  appeared  at  the  bar  again.” 


A Mississipfiak  writes : 44  Governor  M‘Nutt, 
of  whom  you  have  in  your  June  number  related  an 
instance  of  gastronomical  capacity,  was  also  re- 
markable for  his  great  thirst.  When  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  Act  restricting  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  to  quantities  not  less  than  one  gallon,  and  it 
was  presented  for  his  approval,  he  said,  * Nothing 
would  give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  sign  such  an 
Act,  for  he  had  always  thought  that  less  than  a 
gallon  was  calculated  to  do  no  good.’  ” 


Judge  Marshall,  returning  from  North  Caro- 
lina, wrapped  in  profound  thought  on  some  knotty 
point,  found  himself  suddenly  brought  to  a halt  by 
a small  tree  which  intervened  between  the  front 
wheel  and  the  body  of  his  buggy.  Seeing  a serv- 
ant at  a short  distance,  he  asked  him  to  bring  an 
axe  and  cut  down  the  tree.  The  servant  told  the 
Judge  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  cutting  down 
the  tree,  but  just  to  back  the  buggy.  Pleased  at 
the  good  sense  of  the  fellow,  he  told  him  that  he 
would  leave  him  something  at  the  inn  hard  by, 
where  he  intended  to  stop,  having  then  no  small 
change.  In  due  time  the  negro  applied,  and  a dol- 
lar was  handed  him.  Being  asked  if  lie  knew  who 
it  was  that  gave  him  the  dollar,  he  replied,  44  No, 
Sir ; I concluded  he  was  a gentleman  by  his  leav- 
ing the  money,  but  I think  he  is  the  biggest  fool  I 
ever  saw.” 


Biddy  was  a native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  a 
servant  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  a Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  partook  of  his  meals  solitary  and  alone. 

Father  B rang  his  bell,  the  well-known  tinkle 

of  which  caused  his  domestic  to  appear  immediately. 

“ Biddy,  bring  me  some  salt.” 

“ Sure  and  I will,  your  riverince.” 

Forthwith  reappeared  Biddy  with  the  article  in 
her  hand.  Said  the  master, 
x 4 4 Never  again  bring  mo  any  thing  in  your  hand. 
You  should  have  brought  it  on  a plate.” 

The  evening  meal  being  over,  the  bell  was  again 
rung,  and  the  faithful  domestic  instantly  appeared. 

44 1 want  ray  slippers.” 

Biddy  went,  and  returned  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
plate,  upon  which  were  the  priest ’#  dippers! 


A correspondent,  from  whom  we  hope  to  hear 
many  a time  and  oft,  writes  the  following  capital 
sketch  of  44  setting  up  a boy  in  business 

“I  was  the  other  day  pacing  the  halls  of  the 
Girard  House  in  Philadelphia,  when  I noticed  a 
boy  some  ten  years  old,  plainly  but  decently  clad, 
and  having  a good  honest  German  face,  who  was 
watching  my  footsteps  as  I passed  to  and  fro,  and 
gradually  edging  up  toward  me.  Encouraged  per- 
haps by  my  seemingly  benevolent  face  (as  who 
would  not  be  ?),  he  directly  asked  me  timidly,  and 
with  a slightly  foreign  accent,  4 Won't  you  please 
to  set  me  up  in  business , Sir  f* 

44  The  application  was  of  such  a novel  character 
that  curiosity  more  than  charity  led  me  to  stop 
and  inquire  his  meaning,  and  what  he  wanted  me 
to  do. 

44  4 If  I had  sixteen  cents,’  he  said, 4 1 could  boy 
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Harper1  s Magazine,  and  sell  it  for  twenty-five  oents. 
I've  got  one  fip;  and  if  I could  get  two  more  I 
could  start  in  business.' 

44  The  boy  obtained  the  balance  of  his  required 
capital  and  ran  off  rejoicing. 

44  A friend  for  whom  I was  waiting  came  in  at 
the  moment,  and  I told  him  the  story ; but  he  only 
laughed  at  my  credulity,  and  thought  me  hoaxed 
by  a 4 confidence*  beggar-boy. 

44  4 Well,  it  did  not  cost  much ; let  us  wait  and 
see.' 

44  An  hour  later,  and  my  boy  was  in  the  gentle- 
man’s parlor  of  the  same  hotel  with  the  last  num- 
ber of  Harper , passing  rapidly  about  the  room  and 
holding  up  his  stock  in  trade,  repeating  inquiring- 
ly, 4 Harper’s  Magazine  ? Buy  Harper  ? J ust  out. 
Have  it,  Sir  ?’  I did  not  at  first  recognize  my  new 
acquaintance  ; but  as  he  passed  me,  he  whispered, 
with  a grateful  look  of  recognition,  and  without 
offering  me  a chance  to  buy  his  book,  4 You  see 
I'm  started ; you  set  me  up.1 

44  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  my  boy  again 
presented  himself.  This  time  he  exhibited  a small 
cane.  4 Buy  a cane,  Sir?  Cane,  Sir?  Buy  a 
cane !'  My  friend  wa9  again  present,  and  inquired, 
quizzingly,  what  had  become  of  the  boy  I had  set 
up  in  trade.  I had  failed  to  recognize  him  in  his 
new  line,  and  replied,  4 My  boy  will  get  a living, 
and  perhaps  the  next  time  I come  to  Philadelphia 
will  be  able  to  lend  me  money.' 

44  4 1 am  the  very  boy,’  said  he ; and  passing  with 
his  cane  to  sell,  came  around  to  me  again  and  said, 
in  a low  tone,  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  4 I can 
lend  you  fifty  cents  now , if  you  want  it.1 

44  Upon  my  questioning  him,  he  told  me  he  had 
cleared  fifty  cents  since  morning,  and  had  the  cane 
besides.  And  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  one  who 
has  a clear  cash  capital  and  his  stock  in  trade,  and 
owes  nobody , and  which  I have  never  been  able  to 
assume  since  I was  a boy  (have  you  ?),  he  passed 
rapidly  and  joyously  on : 4 Buy  a cane,  Sir  ? Only 
four  fips !’ 

44  That  boy  is  fairly  set  up  In  business,  at  a very 
small  cost.  I hope  the  gentleman  who  gave  the 
first  fip,  and  who  perhaps  gave  from  charity,  while 
I gave  rather  from  the  novelty  of  the  application, 
is  (as  he  should  be)  one  of  the  readers  of  Harper , 
that  he  may  learn  how  his  fip  helped  to  start  a 
poor  boy  in  business,  who  now  considers  himself 
quite  independent,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.” 


Many  and  varied  are  the  manifestations  of  sor- 
row; and  sometimes  the  expressions  that  escape 
the  lips  of  mourners  are  ludicrous  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  are  not  themselves  in  tears. 

44  In  this  quiet  Connecticut  village,”  writes  a 
Drawer  contributor,  44  there  lives  a family  by  the 
name  of  Deans.  Now  it  was  the  miser}*  of  this 
family  that  Mr.  Deans  was  an  intemperate  man, 
and  his  wife  and  little  ones  were  often  suffering 
for  want  while  he  was  off  on  a spree ; and  so  poor 
Mrs.  Deans  was  wasting  away,  and  sinking  into 
the  grave.  She  was  a good  woman,  and  would  go 
to  church  if  she  had  decent  clothes;  but  a new 
dress  or  a new  bonnet  was  what  she  rarely  ever 
had.  At  last  the  poor  woman  gave  up  and  died. 
The  day  of  the  funeral,  as  the  neighbors  came  in, 
they  saw  Deans,  quite  sober,  standing  over  the 
dead  body  of  his  wife  in  the  coffin,  and  crying  like 
a child.  He  seemed  at  last  to  be  struck  with  some 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  shame,  and  to  be  mourning 
It,  as  he  saw  the  ruin  he  had  wrought.  At  length 


a lady,  who  was  also  looking  at  the  remains,  re- 
marked : 

44  4 Mr.  Deans,  how  very  natural  Mrs.  D.  looks !' 

44  4 Yes,  yes,'  cried  out  poor  Deans,  boo-hooing 
at  a great  rate ; 4 Mrs.  Deans  always  was  a good- 
looking  woman  when  she  was  dressed  up !”' 


A clerical  correspondent,  whose  graceful  pen 
we  trust  will  often  grace  these  pages,  writes  from 
the  West,  and  once  more  trenches  on  forbidden 
ground  by  sending  us  another  story  of  those  peo- 
ple with  hard  shells,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
enough  already.  He  writes  on  this  wise : 

44  When  I was  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  and 
canvassing  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  I called  on  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Adger — a Hard-Shell  Baptist — who,  not 
having  a Bible , was  persuaded  to  buy  one ; ‘Not 
that  he  needed  it,  but,'  he  said,  4 it  would  be  con- 
venient to  have  one  in  the  house.*  I gave  one  to 
another  of  the  same  order  because  he  was  poor,  and 
had  only  a dirty  fragment  of  an  old  pocket  Bible. 
And  yet,  he  received  it  under  protest,  saying  it 
was  all  a Yankee  speculation. 

44  A neighbor  of  his  told  me  the  particulars  of 
Mr.  Adger’s  call  to  the  ministry,  as  he  heard  them 
from  his  own  lips.  4 In  a dream  the  Lord  said  to 
me  I must  go  to  a certain  place  and  preach  to  the 
people ; not  being  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vis- 
ion, I went  in  my  dream  as  I was  directed ; but 
when  I tried  to  speak  I could  not  say  a word.  I 
just  then  discovered  that  I had  swallowed  my  big 
Tennessee  wagon,  and  the  great  pole  stuck  out  of 
my  mouth.  I now  began  to  pray  in  the  best  way 
I could,  and  the  Lord  came  right  down  before  all 
the  people  and  took  away  the  great  stiff  pole,  and 
put  in  its  stead  a nice  limber  Yankee  tongue,  which 
was  as  the  pen  of  a ready  writer,  and  I began  to 
thresh  the  mountains  till  they  all  became  smooth 
prairie.  Then  I awoke,  and  have  never  once 
doubted  my  call  to  preach.’ 

4 4 This  is  told  in  much  better  language  than  Mr. 
Adger  is  given  to  using  when  addressing  his  peo- 
ple. The  following  is  a specimen  of  his  style  of 
oratory  and  illustration,  as  reported  to  me  by  one 
who  heard  it : 

44  4 My  brethering,  I am  gwin  to  preach  you  a 
sermon  on  the  gloris  doctrine  uv  wumt  in  grace , 
allei's  in  grace ; an*  my  tex  you  mought  find,  ef  you 
had  Bibles  and  knowed  how  to  read,  somewhar  in 
the  second  part  uv  Samwel,  which  reads  as  follers : 
44  He  maketh  my  feel  as  hens1  feet;11  which  you  all 
know  has  got  three  claws  before,  an’  ony  one  be- 
hind ; so  it  is  as  unpossible  to  slide  backwards  as 
it  would  be  for  a coon  to  come  down  a tree  head 
first,  unless  he  slipped  and  fell  down.  Speakin’ 
uv  coons,  puts  me  in  mind  uv  somethin’  to  tell. 
Last  summer  I killed  a coon  in  my  corn-field  an* 
saved  the  skin.  This  winter  I brought  the  skin 
to  town ; but  all  the  storekeepers  said  it  was  uv 
no  account,  'cause  it  was  kotched  in  the  summer, 
and  hadn’t  no  fur.  I knowed  it  hadn’t  much  fur 
on  to  it,  but  it  was  a big  skin,  an’  I tuk  great  pains 
in  skinnin'  on  it ; an'  I thought  if  winter  skins  was 
a lawful  tender  at  a dollar,  mine  must  be  wuth 
sunthin’.  But  I couldn’t  get  a pic  for  it,  an'  at 
last  I guv  it  to  a dark.  I was  glad  to  get  shut 
uv  it,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  it  after  I guv  it  to  him. 
I couldn't  think  uv  throwin'  it  away — that  would 
be  wicked;  an’  I was  awfully  bothered  till  I hit  on 
a plan  which  I thought  was  just  the  thing.  I put 
it  loose  in  my  outside  pocket  an*  started  for  hum ; 
i but  I hadn't  gone  far  before  I felt  it  working  out. 
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I didn't  look  round  when  it  dropped,  for  the  idee 
was  to  lose  it ; but  I was  tickled  enough  when  I 
found  it  was  clean  gone  at  last.  But  who  can  de- 
scribe my  feelinks  when  a boy  came  runnin'  an’ 
hollerin’,  “i/r.  Adger!  Mr.  Adger!  here's  your 
coon-skin  !" 

44  4 Just  so,  my  brethering,  with  religion.  When 
a man  has  wunst  got  it,  he  can’t  sell  it;  he  can’t 
give  it  away ; he  can’t  lose  it  I Wunst  in  grace, 
oilers  in  grace.  He  maketh  our  feet  as  hens'  feet.'  ” 


One  good  story  brings  another,  sometimes  a 
dozen  or  more,  in  its  train.  Two  or  three  months 
ago  the  Drawer  had  a characteristic  anecdote  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky. That  anecdote  has  had  a great  run  in  the 
papers,  especially  in  the  West,  where  the  men  are 
known ; and  one  of  the  newspapers  that  tells  the 
story  says : 

“ It  suggests  to  us  a hit  at  the  Rev.  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge  by  Tom  Marshall,  which  is  equally 
good  with  that  of  the  Vice-President.  Tom  was 
discoursing  on  his  favorite  theme— the  greatness 
of  Henry  Clay ; his  transcendent  eloquence  and 
unconquerable  heroism.  Many  attepipts,  he  said, 
had  been  made  to  supplant  Old  Hal  in  the  confi- 
dence and  love  of  Kentucky,  and  some  of  them 
under  formidable  auspices ; but  they  all  ended  in 
giving  him  a higher,  stronger,  and  firmer  hold  in 
the  affections  of  the  people.  One  of  these  assaults 
on  Old  Hal  he  had  special  reasons  to  remember. 

44 4 When  Mr.  Clay  was  at  the  meridian  of  his 
greatness,  there  came  forward  on  the  public  arena 
in  Kentucky  two  young  natives  of  the  State,  who 
were  regarded  as  very  brilliant,  promising  young 
men.  They  had  inherited  talents  of  a very  high 
order,  and  had  cultivated  them  very  assiduously ; 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  and 
teachers  the  country  could  afford.  They  were 
both  regarded  as  eloquent  speakers,  sound  logi- 
cians, vigorous  controversialists.  The  opponents 
of  Old  Hal  looked  to  these  two  promising  and  gift- 
ed young  men  as  the  champions  before  whose  strong 
arms  and  well-poised  lances  the  brave  old  knight, 
the  hero  and  victor  in  so  many  fights,  would  go 
down  into  the  dust.  The  impetuous  young  cava- 
liers were  not  long  in  responding  to  the  general 
expectation,  and  clad  in  full  armor,  with  nodding 
plumes  and  gallant  air,  they  rushed  into  the  arena 
and  hurled  themselves  against  the  old  chief.  A 
long  and  violent  conflict  then  ensued.' 

44  Here  Tom  paused  for  some  time  In  the  nar- 
rative, until  some  of  his  impatient  auditors  ex- 
claimed : 

4 4 4 What  was  the  result  ? Who  whipped  ?' 

44  4 All  I can  tell  you  further  of  this  contest,' 
resumed  Tom,  4 is  that,  after  it  was  over,  the  old 
knight  went  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  his 
two  young  assailants  doffed  their  armor — the  one 
took  to  the  pulpit  and  the  other  to  the  cup’ — and 
after  a long,  serious  pause,  and  in  a loud  and  em- 
phatic tone,  he  added,  while  all  were  impatient  for 
the  names,  4 and  I’ve  stuck  closer  to  my  text  than 
Bob  Breckinridge  P ” 


What  neat  things  Charlie  Lamb  oould  say ! 

On  a wet,  miserable,  foggy  London  day  in  au- 
tumn, he  was  accosted  by  a beggar-woman  with, 
“Pray,  Sir,  bestow  a little  charity  upon  a poor 
destitute  widow-woman  who  is  perishing  for  lack 
of  food.  Believe  me,  Sir,  I have  seen  better  days." 


44 So  have  I!”  said  Lamb,  handing  the  poor 
creature  a shilling ; 44  so  have  I ; it's  a miserable 
day!  Good-by!  good-by!” 


44  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,”  is  an  old 
adage  with  truth  in  it;  as  witness  the  boy  who 
was  riding  down  hill  on  his  sled  last  winter  in  the 
street,  and  ran  into  a lady’s  dress.  Springing  to 
his  feet,  he  expressed  his  regret  at  the  accident ; 
when  the  lady  kindly  remarked, 44  There’s  no  great 
harm  done,  mv  boy ; you  feel  worse  about  it  than 
I do.” 

44But  your  dress  is  ruined,”  said  the  lad;  44 1 
thought  you  would  bo  very  angry.” 

44  Better  have  a spoiled  dress  than  a ruffled  tem- 
per,” the  lady  replied ; and,  as  she  passed  on,  the 
boy  exclaimed  to  his  companions, 

4‘  Isn’t  she  a beauty  ?" 

44  Call  her  a beauty  ?”  said  one  of  them ; 44  why, 
she’s  more  than  forty,  and  got  wrinkles !” 

44 1 don’t  care  for  that,”  retorted  the  lad;  44 her 
soul  is  handsome , any  how'' 

That’s  a fact.  And  a handsome  soul  makes 
many  a plain  face  beautiful  with  the  light  and  love 
of  heaven.  Professor  Upbam  says,  and  says  wisely 
and  well,  that 44  If  a man,  or  woman  either,  wishes 
to  realize  the  full  power  of  personal  beauty,  it  must 
be  by  cherishing  noble  actions  and  purposes ; by 
having  something  to  do,  and  something  to  live  for 
which  is  worthy  of  humanity,  and  which,  by  ex- 
panding the  capacities  of  the  soul,  gives  expansion 
and  symmetry  to  the  body  which  contains  it.” 

Physical  beauty  that  has  no  reflection  of  a no- 
ble soul  has  always  been  lightly  esteemed  by  wise 
men.  Erasmus  said : 4 4 Love  that  has  nothing  but 
beauty  to  keep  it  in  good  health  is  short-lived,  and 
apt  to  have  ague-fits.”  44  Remember,”  saith  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  his  son,  44  that  if  thou  marry  for 
beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy  life  for  that 
which  perchance  will  neither  last  nor  please  thee 
one  year ! And  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to 
thee  of  no  price  at  all ; for  the  desire  dieth  when 
it  is  attained,  and  the  affection  perisheth  when  it 
is  satisfied.” 

The  Boston  people  are  certainly  becoming  a 
little  fast.  They  know  a great  deal,  every  body 
knows ; but  we  fear  their  virtues  do  not  grow  apaee 
with  their  knowledge.  We  hear  of  a well-known 
gentleman  who  had  been  out  dining  at  a friend’s, 
with  his  lady,  and  driving  home  after  dinner  mis- 
took the  way,  and  made  such  numerous  blunders, 
that  she  began  to  fear  that  her  excellent  spouse  had 
taken  more  wine  than  was  wise,  and  she  veutured 
to  hint  the  same. 

“Never  you  fear — fear,  my  d-d-dear,”  said  he; 
44  I’ll  get  you  home  all  safe,  if— if  the  h-h-horseonly 
holds  together  r 

He  wasn't  the  worse  for  liquor ! Not  at  all  t 

44  They  had  a parish  meeting  In  our  church,” 
writes  a New  England  correspondent,  44  and  the 
great  question  of  increasing  the  salary  of  our  ex- 
cellent pastor  was  up  for  discussion.  But  the  de- 
bate was  like  the  handle  of  a pitcher — all  on  one 
side — -nearly  every  one  taking  the  ground  that  It 
would  be  impossible  to  go  beyond  the  present 
starvation  point.  At  length,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
a poor  old  man,  who  was  never  known  to  speak  in 
meeting,  rose,  and  holding  upon  the  pew  to  steady 
himself,  said : 

44  4 Mr.  Chairman,  they  call  me  a droll  fellow, 
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and  bo  I am ; they  call  me  a drunkard,  and  so  I 
am ; they  call  me  a swearer,  and  it  is  too  true,  and 
I’m  ashamed  of  it — ashamed  of  all;  but  I ain’t 
half  so  much  ashamed  of  it  as  I am  that  I have  to 
lire  in  a town  where  the  people  are  too  stingy  to 
give  the  minister  a decent  living !” 

The  effect  of  this  short  speech  was  very  happy. 
It  shamed  the  people  into  duty  and  decency,  and 
the  salary  was  increased  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  congregation. 


“ Tins  Rev.  Dr.  F , of  Hartford,”  writes  the 

same  correspondent,  “ during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  made  a visit  to  New  London  when 
it  was  in  a state  of  blockade.  While  there,  he  was 
invited  to  preach,  and  his  celebrity  drew  together 
a large  assembly,  chiefly  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
duty  there.  The  Reverend  Doctor  chose  a singu- 
lar text  for  such  a time  and  place—1  Fear  God : 
honor  the  King ;’  and  the^gquent  repetition  of  the 
words  in  the  midst  of  the  discourse  roused  a roister- 
ing tar,  who  finally  became  so  impatient  under  the 
injunction,  that  he  jumped  up  and  exclaimed,  1 I 
say,  mister,  Fear  God,  and  honor  the  Congress  I1 
The  audience  were  much  excited  by  the  sudden  in- 
terruption, and  an  officer  stepping  up  to  Jack,  told 
him  to  be  silent  or  to  leave  the  house.  But  Jack 
roared  the  louder,  ‘ If  the  land-lubber  says  so 
again,  I’ll  pull  him  out  of  his  bunk  !*  After  this 
explosion  the  preacher  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed until  the  obstreperous  sailor  was  persuaded 
out  of  the  house ; but  he  insisted  that  the  man  aloft 
was  a Tory,  and  ought  to  be  hauled  down.” 

This  brings  along  the  more  recent  and  more  ex- 
citing encounter  of  Father  Taylor,  of  Boston,  with 
a sea-lawyer — a profession  that  we  do  not  know  in 
this  port.  But  the  story  is  that  one  Sunday  even- 
ing the  Bethel  was  crowded  with  merchants,  sea- 
men, and  others — it  is  crowded  every  Sunday  even- 
ing— to  take  into  consideration  the  physical  wants 
of  seamen.  After  a few  remarks  by  Father  Tay- 
lor, setting  forth  the  object  of  the  meeting,  a sea- 
lawyer  rose  and  overhauled  the  iniquities  of  cap- 
tains and  owners,  in  a style  of  forecastle  eloquence 
that  made  the  parties  alluded  to  feel  rather  uneasy. 
“Talk,”  said  he,  “about  the  physical  wants  of 
poor  Jack ! why,  he’s  all  wants.  He  wants  better 
wages  ; he  wants  watch-and-watch ; he  wants  bis- 
cuit without  crawlers ; he  wants  a water-tight  hole 
to  sleep  in ; he  wants  to  be  treated  as  well  as  a 
nigger ; and  Father  Taylor  says  he  wants  religion. 
The  last  he  is  told  he  can  get  for  nothing ; and  I 
suppose  this  is  true,  for  it’s  not  tradable,  but  if  it 
could  be  sold,  Jack  might  want  that,  too,  till  he 
was  sent  to  the  Fiddler’s  Green.  Why,  my  friends, 
there  are  in  all  large  ports  a set  of  very  moral  ship- 
owners, who  are  continually  on  the  scent  for  a bite 
at  poor  Jack.  They  took  away  his  rum,  because 
the  use  of  it  was  immoral ; but  they  took  care  to 
put  the  price  of  it  in  their  own  pockets  ; and  they 
would  take  away  his  salt-horse  to-morrow,  if  he 
could  be  fed  on  hay,  like  a horse.  But,  good  souls ! 
they  want  Jack  to  be  moral,  to  be  religious,  be- 
cause then  they  know  he  will  be  better  prepared 
to  endure  starvation  without  growling,  or  troub- 
ling them  with  lawsuits !” 

“ Stop,  brother !”  cried  Father  Taylor,  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs ; “ I move  that  you  come  up  here  to  the 
altar,  and  pray  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  such 
hard-hearted  ship-owners.  Come  along ; the  Lord 
is  all  ready  to  hear  you  I” 
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The  sea-lawyer  was  nonplused  for  a moment, 
but  only  a moment.  Without  making  any  reply, 
he  bounded  over  the  backs  of  two  or  three  seats, 
landed  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  knelt  down  and 
prayed  in  a tone  of  voice  that  might  have  been 
heard  in  Hanover  Street. 

He  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  ship-owners,  and 
then  for  the  conversion  of  Father  Taylor  himself, 
who,  he  feared,  had  not  got  the  true  religion ; and 
groaned  hideously  at  the  end  of  every  sentence. 
Jack  closed  by  giving  one  tremendous  groan,  ta- 
pered off  with  Amen. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Father  Taylor  gave 
Jack  a kindly  dig  in  the  ribs,  and  remarked,  “ I 
had  you  there,  Jack!”  Jack  acknowledged  the 
beat,  but  never  afterward  spoke  in  the  Bethel. 


We  are  indebted  to  a member  of  the  Southern 
bar  for  a report  of  two  cases  of  extraordinary  inter- 
est recently  occurring  in  the  Inferior  Court,  War- 
ren County,  Georgia : 

Starting  Johns  versus  Ephraim  Dodge.— Account  of 
Board  and  Lodging  at  the  Hotel  of  Plaintiff. 

By  the  Court.  “ The  plaintiff,  to  obtain  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  must  show  that  he  kept  a com- 
mon inn.” 

Lawyer  (calling  on  a member  of  the  bar,  an  ex- 
Judge,  who  was  now  boarding  at  the  plaintiff’s  ho- 
tel). “ Will  you  please  testify,  in  this  case,  that  my 
client  keeps  a common  inn  ?” 

Witness.  “ Yes,  I can  testify  to  that  fact.  My 
old  friend  Johns  keeps  a very  common  inn !” 

By  the  Court.  “That’ll  do.  That’s  a leetie 
more  proof  than  you  needed  to  take  judgment,  with 
costs  of  suit.” 

The  next  case  is  thus  reported : 

Jonas  Jones  versus  John  Smith.— Trespass. 

The  defendant’s  bull  had  not  confined  himself  to 
his  owner’s  grounds,  but  had  made  serious  havoc 
on  the  plaintiff’s  wheat.  The  defendant  denied  the 
charge,  by  establishing  the  good  character  of  the 
bull.  For  this  purpose  he  called  Elder  Silas  Hard- 
castle,  a Hard-Shell  Baptist  preacher,  who  was 
examined.  • 

Lawyer.  “ Elder  Hardcastle,  you  will  please 
state  to  the  Court  your  general  knowledge  of  my 
client’s  bull,  as  to  his  character  and  general  be- 
havior in  the  neighborhood  where  you  and  he  re- 
side.” 

Witness.  “I  knows  Brother  Smith’s  bull 
mighty  well.  I ginerally  meets  him  in  Brother 
Jones’s  lane,  as  I goe^  to  my  appointments  at  Kit- 
tle Creek  Church.  He  allers  seems  mighty  hum- 
ble ; he  holds  down  his  head,  and  goes  moanin’  and 
moanin’  along,  and  I should  say  he  seems  to  me  a 
mighty  pious  kind  of  a bull.” 

By  the  Court.  “ No  further  testimony  needed. 
Judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs  of  suit.” 

Every  body  in  Indiana  knows,  or  at  least  knew, 

Joe  M , for  he  is  among  the  “loved  and  lost.” 

Equally  well  known,  in  his  circuit  at  least,  was 

Judge  T . In  the  course  of  a trial  before  the 

latter,  in  which  Joe  was  attorney  for  one  of  the 
parties,  the  Judge  had,  in  one  of  the  strange  vaga- 
ries not  uncommon  with  him,  ruled  against  him 
that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  contradict  one  of 
his  own  witnesses.  The  decision  was  submitted  to 
with  a bad  grace,  but  it  was  useless  to  produce  au- 
thority when  old  T had  once  laid  down  the  law. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a young  man  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  practice  had 
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l>een  for  the  Judge  to  relieve  himself  from  the  labor  | 
of  an  examination  by  deputing  some  member  of  the 
bar  to  discharge  that  duty,  and  report  to  the  Court 
upon  the  fitness  of  the  applicant ; and  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  Judge  T requested  Joe  to  make  the 

necessary  investigation,  lie  left  the  court-room 
with  the  young  man,  and  in  about  five  minutes  re- 
turned again,  and  interrupting  the  Judge  in  the 
middle  of  a charge  he  was  delivering  to  a jury,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  examined  the  candidate  for 
legal  honors,  and  found  him  totally  unfit  to  prac- 
tice law. 

“ Why,  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  M ,”  said  the 

Judge,  “you  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the 
young  man !’* 

“ I only  asked  him  one  question,  Sir.” 

“ And  what  was  that?” 

“ I asked  him  if  it  was  competent  for  a party  to 
contradict  his  own  witness,  and  he  said  No.  Such 
ignorance  of  the  plainest  principle  of  law  rendered 
it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  examination  any  far- 
ther.” 

The  young  man  got  his  license,  nevertheless, 
that  evening. 


The  same  legal  authority  is  responsible  for  the 
following  anecdote  of  the  same  judge : 

“Judge  T , when  at  the  bar,  was  somewhat 

noted  for  his  frequent  quotations  from  Shakspeare, 
in  which,  however,  lie  generally  broke  down  before 
he  got  through.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  rose 
to  address  a jury,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  in  a 
slander  suit,  bets  were  freely  offered,  and  no  takers, 
that  before  he  sat  down  he  vrould  bring  in  the  well- 
known  quotation,  4 Who  steals  my  purse,*  etc. 

44  Sure  enough,  when  he  came  to  the  pathetic 
part  of  his  speech,  out  it  came  in  this  wise : 

44  4 Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; but  he 
who  steals  from  me  niv  good  name,  takes  that 
w'hich — which — does  him  no  good,  and  makes  me, 
gentlemen — makes  me— feel — very  uncomfortable 
indeed!* 

44  As  he  said  afterward,  he  had  the  4 idea  ;*  what 
difference  did  it  make  about  the  words.” 


Mrs.  Ellen  Key  Blunt  has  given  the  world  a 
beautiful  volume  of  poems,  entitled  44  Bread  for  my 
Children,**  and  here  is  one  of  the  crumbs: 

44  Dear  Lord ! only  Thee ! 

Only  Thee!  I pray. 

Fill  my  heart  with  only  Thee, 

Till  I pass  away. 

Many  do  I love. 

And  many  do  love  me. 

But  Thou— Tliou  all  above — 

4Thoti  k no  west  I love  Thee!4 

“Dear  Lord,  be  my  guide; 

I give  my  hand  to  Thee ! 

By  day  and  night,  through  time  and  tide, 

I know  Thou  wilt  keep  roe. 

The  fairest  love  is  mine 
Which  in  this  world  may  be ; 

Dear  Lord,  let  ever  thine  be  mine — 

* Thou  knowest  I love  Thee  1’ 41 


44  Squire  Wilson  lives  in  a flourishing  village 
on  the  Lower  Mississippi”  (so  writes  a veracious 
correspondent  of  this  Drawer).  44  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a J ustice  of  the  Peace ; and,  like  the 
ancient  Dutch  magistrates  in  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan, he  knows  a thing  or  two,  and  knows  it  very7 
strong.  He  has  little  regard  for  the  opinions  of  the 
higher  courts,  for  what  does  the  Supreme  Court 


know  about  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors  ? Besides, 
the  Squire  is  a good  Methodist  man,  and  comes  to 
the  prayer-meeting  in  all  weathers.  It  rained  very 
hard  the  other  night,  and  only  two  or  three  turned 
out  — the  Squire  was  among  them;  and  when 
called  on  to  pray,  he  began  : 4 O Lord,  thou  hast 
promised  that  where  there  are  two  or  three  gath- 
ered, thou  wilt  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  Come, 
we  pray  thee,  and  bless  this  banditti  /*  ** 

The  good  man  evidently  thought  banditti  was  a 
little  bandy  and  expressed  himself  accordingly. 


In  a private  conversation,  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham  asked  Dr.  Uenniker,  among  other  ques- 
tions, how  he  defined  wit?  The  Doctor  replied, 
44  My  lord,  wit  is  like  what  a pension  would  be, 
given  by  your  lordship  to  your  humble  servant — a 
good  thing  well  applied.” 


Hundreds  were  present,  but  the  house  was  not 
crowded — for  our  city  churches  are  rarely  crowded 
of  a Sabbath  afternoon — when  the  worthy  pastor 
perceived  that  a large  number  of  his  hearers  were 
yielding  to  the  combined  influences  of  the  warm 
weather,  a long  sermon,  and  the  dinner  that  came 
between  services,  and  were  gradually  sinking  into 
slumbers.  Certainly  they  nodded  assent  to  all  his 
propositions,  but  still  he  had  his  fears  that  they 
were  not  apprehending  them  clearly.  He  paused 
in  the  midst  of  his  discourse.  He  took  the  psalm' 
book  and  said,  44  Let  us  sing  one  verse  of  the  853d 
Hymn: 

44  4 My  drowsy  powers,  why  sleep  ye  so  ? 

Awake,  my  sluggish  soul ! 

Nothing  hath  half  thy  work  to  do. 

Yet  nothing's  half  so  dull.4  44 

The  proposal  to  sing  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon 
was  startling,  but  the  appropriateness  of  the  words 
to  the  occasion  completed  the  effect,  and  fairly 
roused  the  slumbering  people  to  a sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  place. 

The  preacher  who  cried  44 Fire!  firel”  was  not 
more  effective  in  waking  his  hearers ; and  when 
one  sleeping-and-waking  man  cried  out 44  Where  ?** 
he  got  for  his  answer  words  never  to  be  forgotten  : 
44  In  hell,  for  men  that  sleep  under  the  Gospel  !*’ 


44 1 was  dining  at  a hotel  in  Philadelphia,**  writas 
a gentlemen  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  44  and  sitting 
nearly  opposite  Gideon  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  a well-known  merchant,  wrho  was  on  his  semi- 
annual tour  to  the  North  to  buy  goods.  He  had 
two  3'oung  ladies  from  this  State  under  his  charge, 
who  were  making  their  first  visit  to  your  regions, 
and  one  of  them  was  sitting  on  each  side  of  Mr. 
Henderson  at  table.  Directly7  in  front  of  him  sat 
a dandy  who,  having  finished  his  soup,  raised  his 
eye-glass  and  stared  steadily,  first  at  one  and  then 
at  the  other  of  the  ladies.  Mr.  H.  seized  a heavy 
glass  tumbler,  and  I thought  was  about  to  spoil 
the  fellow*s  profile  by  hurling  it  at  his  head ; but, 
instead  of  that,  he  brought  it  to  his  own  eye  and- 
looked  deliberately7  through  the  bottom  of  it  at  the 
top  of  the  scamp  in  front  of  him.  The  attention 
of  the  company7  was  fixed  upon  the  fellow  ; a gen- 
eral giggle  began  and  grew,  till  he  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  table  and  the  room  in  the  midst  of  tho 
jeers  of  the  guests.’* 


Every  day  is  written  this  little  sentence,  44  Died 
yesterday,**  so-and-so.  Every7  day  a flower  is 
plucked  from  some  sunny  home,  a breach  made  in 
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some  happy  circle,  a jewel  stolen  from  some  treas- 
ury of  love.  Each  day,  from  the  summer  fields 
of  life,  some  harvester  disappears ; yea,  every  hour 
some  sentinel  falls  from  his  post,  and  is  thrown 
from  the  ramparts  of  time  into  the  surging  waters 
of  eternity.  Even  as  we  write,  the  funeral  of  one 
who  “ died  yesterday”  winds  like  a winter  shadow 
along  the  street. 

“ Died  yesterday.”  Who  died  ? Perhaps  it  was 
a gentle  babe — one  whose  laugh  was  as  the  gush 
of  summer  rills  loitering  in  the  bower  of  roses — 
whose  little  life  was  a perpetual  litany,  a May- 
time crowned  with  the  passion  of  flowers  that  nev- 
er fade.  Or  mayhap  it  was  a youth,  hopeful  and 
generous,  whose  path  was  hemmed  by  flowers,  with 
not  a serpent  lurking  underneath ; one  whose  soul 
panted  for  communion  with  the  great  and  good,  and 
reached  forth  with  earnest  struggle  for  the  guerdon 
in  the  distance.  But  that  heart  is  still  now ; he 
“died  yesterday.” 

“ Died  yesterday.  ” A young  girl,  pure  as  the  or- 
ange-flowers that  clasped  her  forehead,  was  strick- 
en down  as  she  stood  at  the  altar ; and  from  the 
dim  aisles  of  the  temple  she  was  borne  to  the  “gar- 
den of  the  slumberers.”  A tall,  crowned  man,  girt 
with  the  halo  of  victory,  and  at  the  day's  close, 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  fell  to  dust  even 
as  the  anthem  trembled  upon  his  lips ; and  he,  too, 
was  laid  “where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  ham- 
let sleep.”  An  ancient  patriarch,  bowed  with  age 
and  cares,  even  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  distant 
hills  for  the  coming  of  the  angel  host,  sank  into  a 
dreamless  slumber,  and  on  his  door-post  is  writ- 
ten, “ Died  yesterday.” 

“Died  yesterday.”  Daily  men,  women,  and 
children  are  passing  away,  and  hourly,  in  some 
grave-yard,  the  soil  is  flung  upon  the  dead.  As 
often  in  the  morn  we  find  some  flower  that  blushed 
sweetly  in  the  sunset  has  withered  up  forever ; so 
daily,  when  we  rise  from  the  bivouac  to  stand 
against  our  posts,  we  miss  some  brother  soldier, 
whose  cheery  cry  in  the  siege9  and  struggles  of 
the  post  has  been  as  fire  from  Heaven  upon  our 
hearts. 

Each  day  some  pearl  drops  from  the  jewel  thread 
of  friendship — some  lyre  to  which  we  have  been 
wont  to  listen  has  been  hushed  forever.  But 
wise  is  he  who  mourns  not  the  pearl  and  music  lost ; 
for  life  with  him  shall  pass  away  gently,  as  an  east- 
ern shadow  from  the  hills,  and  death  be  a triumph 
and  gain. 


Professor  Park,  of  Andover,  being  at  Plym- 
outh in  warm  weather,  was  lodged  in  a bed  that  re- 
sembled Pekin  in  being  more  populous  than  com- 
fortable, and  he  remarked  in  the  morning  that  he 
never  before  knew  what  was  meant  by  “ live  geese 
JtcUher*” 


For  a specimen  of  Wisconsin  officers,  a corre- 
spondent away  out  there  sends  us  a sketch  of  Tom 
Noyes,  the  Sheriff,  a rough  original  character,  of 
no  education.  He  had  always  lived  on  the  border , 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  forms  of  law.  But  when 
he  was  called  on  to  serve  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
he  told  the  applicant  “ that  wa’nt  the  kind  of  thing 
for  him,  hut  he  would  issue  a writ  of  ram  damns 
that  wrould  take  the  feller  just  as  well  t there  he 
wa'nt  as  where  he  war!” 

Judge  Gosh,  when  he  was  on  the  bench  In  the 
same  county,  used  to  keep  the  court-room  in  a per- 
fect uproar  by  his  mock  majesty  and  outlandish 


sayings.  On  one  occasion  a couple  of  lawyers  got 
into  a hot  discussion  on  some  point  of  law,  when  the 
Judge  rose,  with  all  his  dignity  hanging  on  him, 
and  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  disputants  by  say- 
ing : “ If  the  Court  is  right,  and  she  thinks  she 
are,  why  then  you  are  wrong,  and  she  knows  you 
is.  So  dry  up !” 


Frederick  the  Great  was  always  very  fond 
of  disputation ; but  as  he  generally  terminated  the 
discussion  by  collaring  his  antagonist  and  kicking 
his  shins,  few  of  his  guests  were  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  arena  against  him.  One  day,  when  he 
was  even  more  disposed  for  an  argument,  he  asked 
one  of  his  suite  why  he  did  not  venture  to  give  his 
opinion  on  some  particular  question. 

“ It  is  impossible,  your  Majesty,”  was  the  reply, 
“ to  express  an  opinion  before  a sovereign  who  has 
such  very  strong  convictions,  and  who  wear*  such 
very  thick  boot*!” 


The  recent  stir  in  our  sister  city  over  the  river 
on  the  Sunday  rail-car  running,  brings  to  mind  an 
authentic  incident  in  the  life  and  experience  of  the 
celebrated  and  Honorable  Harrison  Gray  Otis. 

He  was  traveling  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
It  was  before  railroad-cars  had  begun  to  break 
men’s  bones  or  Sundays.  He  had  an  important 
cause  to  argue  in  Boston  on  Monday,  and  hav- 
ing been  detained  in  New  York  until  Saturday,  he 
left  that  city  in  his  gig,  rode  on  till  late  Saturday 
night,  when  he  put  up  at  a New  England  village 
inn,  and  resumed  his  journey  Sunday  morning. 
He  had  rode  but  a few  steps  from  the  tavern  be- 
fore a grave  personage,  known  as  a “ tiding-man,” 
stepped  up,  took  his  horse  by  the  head,  and  cooil)' 
informed  Mr.  Otis  that  he  was  arrested  for  travel- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  and  must  proceed  with  him  to 
the  jail ! Mr.  Otis  replied : 

“ Sir,  I respect  the  day  and  the  law ; but  I shall 
be  obliged  to  break  your  head  as  well  as  the  Sab- 
bath, if  you  do  not  let  me  quietly  go  on  my  way.” 

But  the  officer  was  not  to  be  bluffed  off  in  this 
manner.  He  said  he  knew  his  duty,  and  should 
do  it.  Mr.  Otis  then  drew  out  from  his  portman- 
teau a volume  which  the  official  recognized  as  the 
Statutes  of  the  State,  and  remarked  very  blandly, 

“ Well,  my  friend,  it  won’t  do  any  hurt  to  look 
at  the  law  a little.” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  the  tiding-man ; “you  will  find 
it  all  there.” 

Mr.  Otis  read  aloud,  “ If  any  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  Sabbath-breaking  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  tiding-man  to  arrest  and  stop 
him;”  and  then  he  added,  “The  law  is  against 
me;  I must  submit.” 

“Well,  then,”  rejoined  the  tiding-man,  “you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  quarter  in  the  look- 
up till  to-morrow';  so,  if  you  please,  we  will  ride 
back  together.” 

“Oh  no!”  retorted  Otis,  “that  will  never  do. 
I don’t  intend  that  you  shall  ride  back,  or  any 
where  else  with  me,  to-day.  The  Statute  reads, 
mind  you,  that  you  shall  arrest  and  stop ; that’s 
all.  You  can  stop  me  as  long  as  you  please ; but 
that  is  the  extent  of  your  power.  The  law  says 
nothing  at  all  about  your  carrying  me  off  to  the 
lock-up,  nor  of  your  riding  in  my  gig  on  the  Sab- 
bath either!” 

It  was  a very  stormy  day.  The  poor  tiding- 
man  was  already  completely  drenched;  and  the 
prospect  of  standing  by  the  gig  all  day  and  night 
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in  a muddy  road  was  by  no  means  either  pleasant 
or  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Otis  again  repeated  with  entire  composure, 
“ I still  wish  you  to  consider,  Sir,  that  I am  your 
prisoner — for  so  reads  the  law ; nothing  more.  You 
can  go  back  if  you  please,  but  I intend  to  stop 
where  I am.” 

So  saying,  the  old  lawyer  drew  his  cloak  around 
him,  and  made  preparations  for  a quiet  snooze  till 
Monday  morning,  if  the  tiding-man  maintained 
his  watch  until  that  far-distant  day.  The  poor 
fellow  looked  as  blue  as  indigo,  and  really  felt 
quite  as  uncomfortable  as  a young  gosling  in  a 
shower.  He  gazed  a moment  or  two  upon  the 
composed  expression  of  the  sheltered  and  compla- 
cent lawyer,  and  without  saying  a word — for  his 
feelings  were  too  big  for  utterance— he  relinquished 
his  prey,  and  went  home  to  meditate  on  the  mys- 
teries of  the  law  and  the  plainer  precepts  of  the 
gospel. 

Mr.  Otis  lingered  just  long  enough  to  permit  the 
officer  to  get  fairly  around  the  corner,  and  then  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  getting  out  of  the  State 
as  soon  as  possible,  lest  he  should  not  so  easily  get 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  law  if  he  were  caught  again. 


Walter  Scott  was  not  exempt  from  the  perse- 
cution of  literary  bores.  “One  morning,”  said 
Scott,  “ I opened  a huge  lump  of  a dispatch  with- 
out looking  to  know  how  it  was  addressed,  never 
doubting  that  it  had  traveled  under  some  omnipo- 
tent frank,  like  the  first  lord  of  admiralty's,  when, 
lo  and  behold  ! the  contents  proved  to  bo  a manu- 
script play,  by  a young  lady  of  New  York,  who 
kindly  requested  me  to  read  and  correct  it,  equip 
it  with  prologue  and  epilogue,  procure  for  it  a fa- 
vorable reception  from  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  make  Murray  or  Constable  bleed  handsome- 
ly for  the  copyright ; and,  inspecting  the  cover,  I 
found  that  I had  been  charged  five  pounds  odd  for 
the  postage.  This  was  bad  enough ; but  there  was 
no  help,  so  I groaned  and  submitted.  A fortnight 
or  so  after,  another  packet,  of  no  less  formidable 
bulk  arrived,  and  I was  absent  enough  to  break  its 
seal  too,  without  examination.  Conceive  my  hor- 
ror, when  out  jumped  the  same  identical  tragedy 
of  the  Cherokee  Lovers,  with  a second  epistle 
from  the  authoress,  6tating  that,  as  the  winds  had 
been  boisterous,  she  feared  the  vessel  intrusted  with 
her  former  communication  might  have  foundered, 
and  therefore  judged  it  prudent  to  forward  a du- 
plicate! ! 1” 


One  of  the  comic  papers  revives  an  old  story 
that  is  better  now  than  it  was  before  these  days  of 
spirit-seeing  and  hearing.  It  seems  that  an  old 
sea-captain,  who  had  retired  from  service  and  was 
living  on  a farm,  had  a wild  harum-scarum  neph- 
ew living  with  him.  He  could  never  drive  or 
frighten  said  nephew  to  do  any  thing  in  its  proper 
time.  Among  the  rest,  he  could  never  get  him  to 
drive  the  cows  up  to  milk  before  dark — be  had  to 
drive  them  up  from  a back  pasture  through  the 
sugar-bush.  Finally,  the  captain  asked  the  lad  if 
he  was  not  afraid  to  go  through  the  woods  in  the 
dark. 

4 4 Fraid ! What  is  that  ? I never  seen  a fraid,” 
replied  the  boy. 

“Well,  never  mind,  my  lad;  you  will  see  one 
some  of  these  nights,  if  you  do  not  get  the  cows  up 
before  dark,”  said  Cap.,  meaningly. 

That  night  the  boy  played  until  dusk  before  he 


went  after  the  cows  as  usual.  The  captain  took 
a sheet  and  followed  him.  Now  the  captain  had 
a tame  monkey,  who  saw  the  performance,  and, 
monkey-like,  took  a table-cloth  and  followed  the 
captain  at  a respectful  distance.  The  captain  went 
into  the  middle  of  the  woods,  where  there  was  a 
big  log  by  the  side  of  the  path.  Going  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  it,  he  wound  his  sheet  around  him,  got 
upon  it,  and  stood  still.  The  monkey  got  on  the 
first  end  without  noise,  and  did  the  same.  So  the 
parties  stood  when  the  boy  came  whistling  along 
with  his  cows.  They  shied  a little  upon  seeing 
the  ghosts,  which  caused  the  boy  to  look  ahead. 

44  Hello,  what  is  that  ?”  he  shouted ; “by  golly, 
I guess  it's  a fraid  J”  and  then,  spying  the  monkey, 
he  sung  out,  “ by  Jerusalem,  if,  there  aint  two 
fraids — a big  fraid  and  a little  fraid !” 

This  caused  the  captain  to  look  around,  when 
he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  his  ghostly  companion. 
He  thought  it  was  a fraid  sure  enough.  The  old 
captain  streaked  it  for  home,  the  monkey  chasing 
him,  and  the  wicked  nephew  clapping  his  hands 
and  shouting,  44  Hun,  big  fraid,  ran,  or  little  fraid 
’ll  ketch  you !” 


A “foisk”  young  gentleman,  in  turning  swift- 
ly on  his  heel,  ran  his  head  against  a young  lady, 
He  instantly  put  himself  in  a position  to  apolo- 
gize. “ Not  a word,”  said  the  quick-witted  maid- 
en; “it  isn’t  hard  enough  to  hurt  any  body.” 
The  coxcomb  frowned,  and  vanished. 


Who  can  forbear  his  tenderest  sympathy  with 
Monsieur  Fricandeau,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
brought  up  before  the  Court  of  the  Quaker  City 
for  assaulting  a German  fortune-teller  by  the  name 
of  Mitnacht,  to  whom  the  worthy  Frenchman  ap- 
plied for  help  to  find  a little  friend  of  his  who  had 
gone  astray.  But  let  him  tell  his  own  story : 

44 1 ’ave  lost  my  leetle  dog  female  Heloise;  I 
heard  Monsieur  Mitnacht  knew  something  about 
every  thing,  and  I go  to  him  and  say — 1 Sare,  I vill 
give  you  one  dollare  if  you  vill  tell  me  my  He- 
loise’s  fortune,  and  vare  I find  her.'  He  say 
4 Vat  is  dat  Heloise?  is  she  your  vife?’  I say, 
4 No;  hut  I lufs  her  much  better  dan  six,  seven 
vifes,  or  I vould  not  give  you  one  dollare  for  bring 
her  back.’  Den  he  say,  4 You  must  tell  ven  He- 
loise vas  bom,  and  I kalkilate  her  nativitee.’  So 
I tell  him  all  dat,  and  pay  him  ze  dollare,  and  he 
make  figure  on  ze  paper,  and  tell  me  Heloise  vas 
gone  wid  an  autre  man,  and  vould  come  back 
nevare  no  more.  And  I ask  him  vat  dat  toder 
man  vould  do  vid  Heloise — vould  he  make  sas- 
sage ? He  say  No,  he  vould  marry  her  ven  he  got 
toder  side  of  ze  vattare.  Den  I laugh,  he ! haw ! 
and  tell  him  Heloise  vas  von  dog  female.  So  he 
got  mad,  and  call  roe  von  French  homebug,  and 
say  I vant  to  cheat  him,  and  vy  I not  tell  him 
sooner  dat  Heloise  vas  not  von  voman.  I say, 
4 Vy  ze  star  no  tell  you  dat  ? You  ’ave  got  my 
dollare  on  ze  false  pretense,  and  I vill  give  you 
ze  law  tout  suite.’  Den  vc  make  ze  fight,  and  he 
’ave  call  ze  vntch,  and  zey  have  put  me  in  ze  dark 
cellar© ; and  I 'ave  done  nothing  for  break  ze  law, 
only  broke  ze  head  of  ze  rascale  star  man  vot  sheat 
me.” 

It  appeared  that  M.  Fricandeau  had  been  sharp- 
ly dealt  with,  and  had  suffered  enough  by  the  loss 
of  his  dollar  and  night’s  imprisonment.  So  the  as- 
trologer’s complaint  was  dismissed,  and  M.  F.  was 
set  at  liberty. 
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Fi&uitKS  1,  2,  ani>  3,  Morning  Toilet,  Boy’s  and  Girl’s  Dress. 

(HE  Morning  Press  given  in  our  illustration  is  menta  the  front  of  the  skirt.  The  basque  is  deep, 
of  jaconet,  hut  it  can  he  made  of  any  material,  and  a how  with  ends  adorns  the  waist.  The  sleeves 
e lace  br+ttUt*  are  bordered  with  neat  white  but-  are  headed  w ith  a box  frill,  with  a reversed  box 
us.  The  lace,  folded  in  descending  plaits,  orna-  plait,  and  have  cuffs  turned  hack.  We  have  seen 
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So  ;jb  uch  for  the  1 ‘ wherefore . ” Whereto  the 
fairer  wa«  .going  wo  are  thoroughly  perouadod 
he  did  not  kfebw  himself.  Bur  if  those  who  feel 
an  iutiitesi;  in  the  subject  will  take  the,  tremble 
Xu  follow  him  in  his  wandering  their  curiosity 
will  in  tittle  be  graUfircdl  and  they  may  fowl 
some  Worth v emertaiiruttent  by  the  way. 

The  baggage  ’^^^hc^kibd:  $?f  Urn  Wa&mg- 
rort  JttncMOtiV  th»^  tr4volej^tcK>k  their  .seata  and 
the  Iron  hov*?i\  baring  gutjiis  Wily  fid!  of  fresh 
provender,  atiuted  oft'  with  a rtiU  that  startled 
the  calves  !jrow&}n£  04  the  bids  two  miles  off. 


Omnia  nii<jo» 

Rfepuut  itese  Uirveortoiir  ttnms  a <Uj  bftlW  cold  wextfiv r. 

1 • ;<  ■ “ ^trAvia^iaiPOKf-i  Mi ia” 

By  fheadily  fotloWid^  thijr  'pri5-^eripiio«>  0 infer 
Ihc  daily  «npervi«ioD  of  the  doctor;  the  Squire 
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Traveling  in  '-the'  cars  is  a tedious  busmens  Hi?  «ms??rvat.i*H£  lujtoflion 

beaut.  Oue  caw  neither  read,  write,  converse,  the  kS£|uircw^4nt>upttheiiiidcIle  height,  ftnyfiorid, 
nor  sleep  with  eumfort,  nod  m for  ^eingv  the  and  handsome.  He?  h ad  travel ed  ti e arl y & trt>*; 
hurried  glimpses  of  the  world  vtiikdi  are  ol>  that  grpa  plateau  in  ibe  jqtcrney  of  life  which 
turned  only  serve  to  tantalize  the  true  lover  of  extends  from  forty  to  jsixty.  bat  a sdund  c<m- 
nature,  Then,  aUfcnugh  the  RiiUimore  and  stitutHm  and  cheerful  tetri]  x?r  sij]J  enabled  him 
Ohio  Railroad,  in  the  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  piny  the  boy  when  .an  opportunity  offenxL 
tetwoert  Sir  Job o's  and  die  Belay  Haase,  passes  Min.  Betty  Broadacre.  htscbtiwt,  wns  a Indy- 
through  on©  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interest-  like  person  M ho  owned  to  ihtrn^cvcn  ytntv,; 
ing  regions  in  the  world,  oat  fritjmis  were  too  Like  tunny  country  buJto*  w*wt  Have:' ts$oo  hnt 
familiar  with  its  feafores  to  note  or  admire.;  for  little  of  the  world*  it  her  wwtkue*#  to  m 
' .hqwpysr  'ta^iVy  nr*?  i&:  max ' aa  undue  artxm^tc*  <>^kv  At Her  riot ^ r6ry  ^e- 

Tiffh*if  flutir  beanie*  fu,Ui.“  eessful  efttets  in  i)m  line  iudun-eit 

So  with  eyes  and  thoughts  turned  inward  upon  i the  Squirt  and  dtoi^diis  comiaatits,  to 

them -elves  *$ij  oatih  other,  they  gut  through  the  which  she  ropf  fed  with  true  c*nytt£&f  vpioc 
long  tedious  hoars  a.*  they  could,  while  \ye  oc-  fn  fhont  of  this  worthy  coupfe  sat  i heir  two 
enpiod  the  time  m sketching  their  portrait*.  daughters  Tkr  wot  originally  christened 
jStifhohV  Broftdacre,  Esquire  w,^  ^Virginia,  1 Ann  and  Betty;  but  the  guod  bdy>  superior 
gnuUeman  of  fair  lineage  ’and  good  estate*  who  j taste  had  Frenchified  the  gjflfe  and  Italifl-hitcd 
lived  upon  hi?  hind  and  had  for  many  years , the  other  info  Annette  and  BcitinA  which 
eacennsed  the  functions  of  jastide  of  the  peace  were  suWquuud)  i'ctmil  iamed ' ipto ' :,Netly  and 
under  the  old  constitution.  When  thaLfcfftco  'Tiny, 

was  made  remunerative  amf  e leettve  % the  peo  .Annette  #as  nearly  eighteen  a girl  iftef  her 
pie,  the  Squire  disdained  it  and  retired  from  fafchetV  own  heart*  who**  bvAtuing  tftfrile  and 

meirv 


public  life.  life  education  ami  muling  had  m^arylaugjk,  likethe  chained  fotfotcun  irfFlor- 
been  thoroughly  English,  and  be  had  conse-  bin  so  Inngaqnglithy  Lopeed^l^Ur  tutored 
qnentlr  beemito  saturated  with  the  bigotry  and  ysmth  to  the  &^d--  at  lea At  ieto|W#fsmly,  and 
prejudice*  of  those  muddle- heeded  blunders  an  also  cauKKt.  % ticiij  fcf  supcf^uqns  «Hinm  lit  the 
they  stood  dorincr  t!*>*  past  century.  The  one-  young  ; and  yet  whtec  u^iAcra**:;  miirtb  and 
tirm  wiih  which  he  rtuin]«id  the  deiTingitgije's  mischief,  were-  guarded  and  controlled  by  native 
Lnlin  V Vox  populi,  vox*  Dm,'’  wilhhh*  more  sen^c  uod  a heart  whoVc  d^ep  fouuf^ipe  of  te.n- 
pointed  Greek  ul  rcoVsX'l  -A  xakoi*  showed  Ma  demess  had  never  yet  h«en  fathomed. 

*tiny  was  ©Tily  in 
h^,r  seventh  jw,  the 
youngest  iHjrn  and  per 
of  the  familj.  How- 
ever, cnnrmry  to  the 
general  cunom. 
shall  try  to  her 
in  her  j»ro]ier  place. 

That  dark-eyed  girt 
in  mourning  is  Leo~ 
nort  D’Ormy.  a wfeyc. 
and  ward  of  Squire 
Brtiatiocrie  >fhewa* 

. t : vyri-  the  >ptl^ : dsttghto^  t»f 

y S i^!5- 

\f':-  icr.  vfta  rnstfrted  n 
l . . French,  ryfughey  4pd 
{ ^ dme  ’ afterward 

rinW  aer^topnukvi  him  to 
Xfyxi  his  native  couutnv 
The  reoeht  death  of 
f&W'V  both  {tanani*  had  taw* 
®K;:;  Lcouore  an  hututre 
$&§i'  of  tier  uncle  s honor** 
ri  ^ herc  she  shared  with 
Annette  the  ntiketion 
mid  privileges  of  :i 
’Wi'  'daughter.: 

«v|y  I tt  her  dej«nrtnimiV 
she  was  polished,  seif- 
3v  po^ysed,  hut  reserved 
in  the  extamo.  &Le 
wan  rpri^dereil  ft  par»i- 
g<*ti  of  beauty  nod  no- 


: <■ 
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ike  boat  left,  the  pier  people  sitood 

upon  ike  frtiety  jpmtoehade  deck*  <^oyMg  a 
glorious  view  of  liie  ttmul  river  rippUbg  in  the 
moonlight,  just  paling  before  the  nppwehifcg 
daW/l* 

**  What  a picture 


cjudjahuad  Bob,  gating 
toward  the  stern  uf  the  beat  with  rapt  admira- 
tion. 

•‘What picture*  Z)oxmn  Robert?’’  asked  An- 
nette. 

M Why,  the  moonlight  on  the  water,  Netty.*' 
1 X though^/*  said  she,  in  so  under  tone, 
“yon  were  looking  at  Ctm&ui L^>u<ut  when 
you  spoke/* 

‘ £$&?  w#  certainly  in  the  foreground  <*f  * to 
picture, *’  replied  Boh*  biting  hie  Up 5 :“and>. 
i mk‘£d,  fcce tpc  d so  e ti  U re  i y a part  of  it  that  T 

scarcely;  x^alifcinl  her  s&p«*Atd  muwnpis,  1 4 m 
playing  nuitft  now,  yon  know,  Courih  Netty 
Observe  ’the  gmccfu}y>4se  of  her  dark-robed  fig- 
ure. nod  the  scold,  calm,  queenly  face  of  your 
gifted  cousin.  Does  she  not  seem  the  vejy  in- 
carnation  of  moonlight?'* 

Annette  replied,  in  a voice  slightly  tremulous* 
‘M  am  £kd*  Robert,  that  you  admire  Leonora 
m much/* 

®d>  Jbrfwd ^ perpteedd,  Ap<l  turning  to  the 
<n^t,  whoMi  ro*y  Musheg  now  riWl  wi  th  those  on 
Ahneitufe  cheek,  he  aeoiped  to  be  straining  for 
su  idea, 

•^1  def^n  $$**  tjpttat*??" 

Annette  Itioked,  dud  innocently  replied  that 
rise  didp,i  seo  \L  The  jangling  of  a bell  here 
interrupted  thediteokrxe. 

■^Thatvs  breakfast.”  said  Bob,  quickly. 

. H But,  Cousin  Robert,  what  of  the  stair 
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“It  must  huTe  Wen  a spark  from  the  srquke- 
pipe,''  said  Bob,  '‘and  they’re  all  going  down 
to  breakfast.” 

“Whet  a goose  you  are,  Robert f* 

While  they  wens  at  breakfast  the  boat  ran 
Iqto  a fog,  and  this  circumstance  put  an  end  to 
all  further  romans  for  that  day*  In  passing 
from  Acquit*.  Crock  f.o  Fredericksburg,  in  the 
cars,  the  Rquire  made  Acquaintance!  with  u gt?p- 
iiemtm  who  occupied  mr  adjoining  scat,  and 
theygatmto  4 discussion  oU;tli«  aufejAci  ofagri- 
culftwi  improvement  the  stranger  Adverting, 

and  the  Squire  condemning* the  mtwlucnah  of 
certain  lah^ir^arldg  machines  in  forming  #pcr- 
ivtiohs.  This  discussion  was  only  terminated 
tiY  their  arrival  at  Richmond,  As  their  stay 
here  was  to  1m  limited*  rwived 

make  the  best  ms  of  their  dmo,  uhd,  as  the 

bad  'husi^ae.  say  led 

oat  unaudited  td  $$  ii\e  tit  W&vm  m 

this  faxiUm*  city. . Aitfjjt  tea*  otae  (bey  return- 
ed?  fdutfMcd  syjih  what  they  iihd  seen, 

and  qtS&  ont  qf  hrsath.  ■ '•  y ' * r 

“ W hut  did  you  think  of  the  Capitol  ?*■  asked 
the  Squire..* 

14  Why,  lsap$/’  implied  Annette, 


tiary  thnu  any  flung  be  saw,  Its  architecture 
wft?  old -fashioned,  whilefwith  its  grated  win- 
dows and  armed  sentinel  pacing  to  and  fro  at 
the  gate*  it  stands  the  only  monument  of  con- 
servatism left  iu  the  old  commonwealth. 

The  ladies  professed  themselves  vastly  pleased 
with  every  thing;  but  wew  at  length  compelled 
by  sheer  fatigue  to  ixjtUrh,  fo  their  hotel,  making 
it  however*  to  stop  m a noraber  of 

stores  on  their  way,;, ...  * 

This  evening,  klter  dtfO  discussion  and  con - 
siilemsiaj3e  ii  wa a nr^dved  that,  instead  of  going 
directly  south  through  the  Carolicuis,  as  hwl  been 
suggested*  they  should  turn  westward  and  vRit 
fbftr  illat'k  Mem  nthtj)  s.  Larkin,  the  jealous  ad- 
vocate of  thi?  roufe,  promise^  the  W\§fa.  tbh( 
they  should  sec  wiUidcrs,  while  ihy  Squire  nd- 
vi^d  them  u>  be  in  n^diuc^t  to  start  next  d,\v 
by  the  jiAckei-tKjut  on  the  darners  SiVer  and  JEau- 
*wfc*  Canulv  /',/•  : /' 

A t four  o^cloek  io  the  nfternoou,  ttf  oofiling  to 
appoiimneTih  the  pueket  left  the  Item  with  our 
particular  friends  and  a crowd  <*f  other  passes^ 
gjers  on  board.  On  the  upper  deck,  which  was 
rather  encumbered  with  heaps  Of  baggage,  might 
be  seen  the  Squire  and  Larkin  composedly  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  fading  city,  «nd.  when  that  wn-j 
g-ruie.  turning  their  attention  to  the  beautiful  ri  e- 
er,  winding  among  mmmiemMe  rocks  and  vsict^ 
glimmering  and Hashm#  with  Ore  fiery  Jighl 
of  the  declining  day  A s the  babble  of  many 
difccwUnt  vcvVcer  ascended  frcrrn  the  cabin  a 
qnletmUe  lighted  %ut  to  Il^adacres  faeqvund 
petf*e  fci&g  had  just 

m rh>?*?viv\  lie  railed  him  and  inquired  afar 
the  welfare  ot  iM.  iudic^ 


lye  baTCii’t 

seen  d y et  £ hut  w feya  been  m every  dry  goods 
tuid  fmnty  Matp  Ruect/' 

; Squire  BroadaCjf©  opened  kk  eyes  and  whiv 
tied 

Larkuq  who  war  fnroilmr  wbh  Richmond,  nn 
dettook  f*>  jVlay  . mtt  day,  and  sho^‘<xl 

them  All  she  rmn?< -the  fraintoh  the  tftnwuiry, 
the  new  ^ Mouonjiih?,,  the  A t^cOuh 

Rhock^x.  HJih  un4  the 

more  ttsckiin  ■ wi tb  ih«  uiqjcamiec  Of  tike  l^nifcn- 


^iwWA&r  .-tfr  aivHae.vu. 
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CAN  AX.  BASIN'  AT  KIclMOMX 


14  Miss  Lconore  is  tendin'  in  a book.  Sir;  Miss 
Anmette  a-Iaffin ; and  Mistis,  Sir,  is  settled  like 
impatience  on  a mormvment*  bilin  wid  grief/1 
Jim  concluded  tvith  a flourishing  bow,  as  he  al- 
ways did  w hen  be  thought  he  bad  said  any  tiling 
smart. 

The  Squire  w inked  at  Bob.  u When  the  bon- 


nets and  hoops  are  irretrievably  ruined,”  said 
be,  “ good-humor  will  again  prevail." 

When  the  gentlemen  at  length  concluded  to 
visit  the  cabin,  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
was  one  not  particularly  suggestive  of  comfort, 
but  to  those  who  regarded  comfort  as  a sec- 
ondary nfluir,  it  might  have  been  entertaining. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  narrow 
cabin  a number  of  negro  waiters 
were  striving  to  set  a narrow- 
er table  in  order,  pushing  and 
squeezing  through  a half-queru- 
lous, half-laughing  crowd  of  men 
passengers.  Forw  ard  was  a jum- 
bled mass  of  humanity,  its  eoni- 
Sfe  a V.  ponents  singularly  varied  iu  size 

_ . - and  color,  appearing  for  all  the 

IF*  world  like  a haul  of  fish  wrig- 

gling in  the  meshes  of  an  evil 
net. 

‘ There  were,  among  various 
»'  other  items,  probably  a dozen 
infants  with  nurses,  and  an  equal 
number  of  brats  at  large  t»im- 
yTgK  V bling  over  stools,  tugging  and 
3^PP  • pestering  certain  lovely  momi- 

4 ment*  of  patience  in  the  shape 

¥ of  mammas.  These  numerous 

• /mm and  ill-assorted  pipes  were  all  iu 
Jn  full  blast,  assisted  by  the  nurses 

igjPpP**  patting  with  feet  and  hands,  play- 
ing the  drone  to  the  bag-pipes — 
da-den — da-a-a  den-da  den — 
da  den — da-a-aden. 


•rur  cnoi  a. 
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The  *up(Htr4*eU  reduced  this  sounding  chaos  and  Annette  sank  m bis  feet-  M Good  J leavens  V1 
bn  something  Bko  Ofdtqv  Tpe  children  fed,  arid  c*cl?jumed  Bote  *x  she1*  killed  V*  and  hastily  qait- 
went  io  tei  ipvr  &&&&-  The  tabic*  ting  Leotfere,  hk  kneeled  l^wia  lttt»  cousin  ami 
wer*  &ig&K*'§,  and  witfo  hooka*  convemiioft,  lindoa vpmd  to  r&uft  teyr  &ji. 
drafts,  Wttd  bacl^Anonoo^  the.  c veiling  pte&d  i Tito  4selt  the  baat  instantly  a seg^e 
jdciu&ntJy  e&migh.  \ \ ; wf  r Mtsnijusfy  tar  any  *u«  ban?*’ ;■*■'  Xsz,  a 

Fiudfeftvhu  ca&iii  mhor  ii&hto^trste ri  Kauibrpd oo- 

elo»6«  Larkin  ffttilfed  the  yt?aug  tor!*4  \ / : ,j 

deck  to  see  the  mooiu 


Wrapping  their  shatrls 
about  them,  ihov  crept  through  the  Lcm-arckcd 
door  and  up  the  barrow  The  air  was 

chill,  but  the  . beifcuty  of  the  shifting 
batbed  in  moonlight,  mado  lisem  Forgot  the  cold. 

‘♦  Miss  D’Ortsay,'*  said  I iw  artist,  "you  tnav 
Mf  float  tn  what  seems  to  be  your  native  ck*- 
men u is  vxt  iXis  Wsuti ful  V* 

h * Bcaidifrik  it/doed  J*  she  rOpKed,  wi tfr  n n usu- 
al TMiclty,  -' ! i&sibH  to  glkfo  njH>n  ft 
-^rreaEjjca’ ^ f^K&r — mark  thoatr  a.emuttf 
lines  .oC  iight  ip  Vhc  di?fta/*ee,  glittering  ttutftt&h 
the  Wilji  thetr  dim * audahood. /any- 

ron n much  mote  engaging  and  *ug- 

•gewive  arc  they  dtkti  daylight  pictures  i*  • • : 

Tlie  artist  looked  &£  the  moonlight  reflected 
iu  Le/morc's  dark  eyes,  and  sighed. 

“Thus  it  is  that  mystery  invests  all  objhcfey 
animate  or  inanimate,  with  a strange,’  romantic 
interest  What  moonlight  is  tu  the  IftndN  ap^ 
a graceful  is  to  the  character—” 

Ilts  companion  here  interrupted  him  ; 

>‘  If  tbw  mM'+t  view  fair  Helira*  aright, 
i*a  tUtiil  irr:tft€  Jpitlu  ifcocmligtit; 

fj{  (iUy, 

/iitil  tho  ruin*  gruy." 

“ ttstk”  cwmin uc4  Robert..  "even  the 
drawn  uotos  of  tbtj  driver^  born,  certainly  not 
over-unisfopci  by  .daylight,  now'  seem  to  wail  w 
consonance  with  the  scene /' 

•',“  &ri~Z-*»dge*"  scree ehed  tlif?  man  at  the 
helm-  . . ' /‘  * ’'V'?-/'  ■»* 

*‘  Katdr/n,  My  Boh,  suddenly 

and  tmceremoaniusly  suiting  he%  flUr  eompuD- 
ion’s  ui7nv  and  dp* wing  tor.  tiiwd  j»i»i  tw  the 
dstrk  hi»bcf>  of  a bridge  passed  orct  thatt  heads. 

rfirick 


B v this  tiims  the  Squire  was  on  deck,  Fast  Fol- 
low»*i  %f  bii  ecmaort,  p ccnuple  of  doctor^  ;«tul 
uIhiui  hve-aiid-twwity  voi ameer  >uBistani^. 

Honnnatciv  t-eonore's  salts  bottle  was  all  that 
was  required.  Annette  got  up,  and Teiramg  on 
her  emisip’s  Hlmuldcr deelnred  she  wa^  tioi  kt  all 
haft;  hat  ohly  foit  »Tittfo,dmy.'  ; ' .•' 

A‘2v>tty  1 ifetty  l how  f am  di^tfPSired  V ^his- 
pefirui  Bob,  attempting  to  take  hef  hand,  “ Can 
yod Tofgif e pic  ?'*  •*  • * 

..;' “Go  jtfway,  you  >rretch  [**  rtqdicd  she, 4mm , 
ga^hglihr  hand  witii  a smart  jcvk,  ''?'*&*$** 
lue.  yniiy  erm,  and  let  u?  go  below,  I fee)  chiiled 
hem.*’  ’•; 

Boh  ibjlowed.  vjpenly  pcoeleiming  that  At  wsu> 
all  his  hiultr—lhat  he  Ivtw  a orinjinid  of  ihe  deep- 
cKt  dye— and  sevoro!  times  expre^d  an  hiteor 
ttoti  <4 j umping  into  the  ’I  he  worst  of 

u traf%  dhit  yidjody  seemed  disposed  to  dispute 
hn  n*<vn)ox\%.  The  ^kjuirc  culled  him  a ears- 
puppy  aiut  Jfes^  B.  frdJv  sustaiherl  tlie  un- 
Iucky  M Afe  5^f^mdexpnatidUv  Even 
Jtm  Bug  observed^  <A  h was  a $h*im  for  Mass 
Ifebm  to.  let  dot  sweet  chile  hurthu^elf  ih  dnt 
ngly  manner.”  When  they  got  into  the  catao 
Lcdnorc  dahbkd  her  enibroidcmi  <iittidk«?ttthicf 
in  Ejau  du  Cologne*  and  bomid  tt  iomgiy  &vcr 
Anuetuf  s temples,  gracefully  kiisihg  her  a>  ^he 
tied  the  knot. 

The.  cxcuctncut  had  flushed.  LeonoreV  pole 
cheek,  white  tlio  exuberant  roses  in  Annette? 
face  Vf«n5  = softened  by  tic  teceot  aci'idenjt,  and. 
fo  trtitfi,  iximplight  nerer  shone  upon  a lovelier 
group. 

Bob  had  withdrawn  himself  into  the  shade. 
;u Afe;’  thought  he.  ^if  she  would  only  give 
M a foprwaclifui  look,  or  call  roe  a wreub 


At  tht  same  momWnt  he  heard  a thump, 


no  Q7P. 


again,  J ahoafd  be happy s • but  her  'ey*  b sfcudi^ 
vw*dy  u vtsrted-  Annette  calm  and  cold  r it  sceimi 
unnatural  and  unreal,  hut  perhaps  j.  Imve  deserv- 
ed it'  9»:«y,,f  suid  Larkm  no  a waiter,  *>  have 
ypn  any  thing  to  driui; -on  toard  ^his  boa*  r" 

* » Anv  thim?  W>u  btenke.  Master  ** 


thiii  nigh?:  has  never  been  clearly  expUined, 
When  Jim  Bug  entered  th^  ^htu  Vh  Uia  tno#iu 
jugf  be  saw  a pair  of  which  lie  mogmsed 
hanging  oufof  lin  appor  b«nkt  and  M he.  Vent 
to  take  them  down  for  the  purpose  of:  polishing 
them  be  firvnused  blaster  Hc»hert. 

He  civilly  mdfcred  Jim  to -go  about  lib  tei  * 
ness,  and,  slipping  down  (ram  his  !wl,  imme- 
diately sought  the  upper  deck-  Ilers?  he:  drank 
such  draughts  of  the  frosty  biting  air  tikf  Mu? 
and  body  felt  invigorated,  .Dipping  of 


' ♦ Any  thing  ypu  please,  Master. 
* 4 Then; bring  mo  a hot  whisky  p 
us  Samson  and  hotas^-*- 1'\ 

The  waiter  paused  l y HoW,  M* 

:•:«.• ‘ 'jiV’tfiS .#•' :>•' Ij-  • . . ...  v * 


a ttmipcrature  of  212  degrees  ?bbrea-: 
he  it/1  said  Bon. 

'Mdptft  iie^l(cwdt  tftjo  meekly/ 

‘/if  we  kin  mike  it  daf  a way,  imtTl?  have  it 
hilm’  anyhow. " 


us  morning  t**  lie  &oHipijid£cd  ; 
bly  beautiful—  auch  tiftuog,  siich  f*decis  ■ Cotne. 


*<WhaU 


ope  iu  the  upper  tier,  but  how  he  gut  into  it 
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When  the  passengers  collected  at  die  break- 
fast-table it  waacte’rvpd  that  roost  of  the  com- 
pany had  dt*;tp}>enred  during  the  night,  for  be- 
shite#  lh&  Bruadam  paiiy  them  ynsro  not  mom 
thjnft.MvQ  or  »\x  persons  visible.  Every  body 
had  rested  well  am!  the  bfey&fast  was  superb*' 
so  that  general  good-burnor  plight  here  pre- 
mailed  bhi  for  a little  iflvfcyrafcdnoajr-  on  the  parr 
of  the  young  people.  Lufkin  took  rrecnsiofif  in 
a forma]  and  pretty  speech,  to  cxprestfbis  regret 
at  the  accident  dp  last  evening,  und  uv  inti  trim 
■after  Astn^ti^ s fieiriMb  She  an^rrored,  vrith  a*- 
stuned  ein^fe^fiess.  that  the  only  bad  £o)tsc- 
qubnvi « were  a triilriig  bruise  and  seiatch, -v«  hich 
gave  her  m inconvenience-  whitfcver.  Bob 
the  a turned  to  the  Squh  e,  and  engaged  bin*  in 
a di^cassiun  m tlm  t^roparativu  merits  of  the 
English  and  Pmuh*  which,  being  a fruitful 
subject  between  them*  kited  until  the  indies 
retired* 

J Junug  the  forrmooti  Larkin  got  up  quite  an 
e^ehcrobtit  with  hi*  sketches.  He  pictured  the 


eomeT  he  coauftued,  half  aloud,  ua  he  drew  a 
case  of  Faber  s crayons  famv  his  |>bcket  - “ com  e, 
old  comrades— come  ; dpcm  the 

troubled  waters : you  ieniertarnv 

meat  never  polk,  who**  Cttlui  pk^ums  lenve  no 
sting  behind,  whose  si?upk  whuberr  can  chimb 
away  mw*f  pain,  and  sorrow^  Faithful  com- 

jamions  in  many  a lonely  'hunbiCy  )h  many  n 
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I K»ked  over  bis  shoulder  as  he  sketched,  and 

Gousiued  him  two  or  three  times  as  usual. 

Mrs.  Broadacre  applied  herself  industriously 

to  embroidery,  and  the  Squire,  when  he  had 
pumped  all  his  fellow-passengers  dry,  played 

with  Tiny  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  sending  off 
paper  boats  in  the  canal. 

At  supper  every  body  agreed  that  they  had 

passed  a pleasaut  day,  and  traveling  on  the  canal 
was  voted  charming,  safe,  and  jolly.  Mrs.  B.t 
however,  still  harped  ou  the  narrowness  of  the 

accommodations  $ but  the  Squire  protested  that 
there  was  room  enough  for  reasonable  people, 

and  that,  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  make 
themsel  ves  top  big  for  the  world  as  it  stood  had 
no  right  to  expect  it  to  expand  to  suit  their  silly 

caprices. 

On  awaking  next  morning  our  friends  found 
themselves  in  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  and  a 

comfortable  omnibus  in  waiting  to  convey  them 
from  the  boat  to  the  Norvall  House.  Here  they 
were  ushered  into  richly  furnished  apartments, 
roomy  enough  to  allow  the  ladies  to  spread  them- 
selves at  pleasure.  It  being  Sunday  there  was, 

of  course,  no  traveling  ; but  they  went  to  church, 

dined,  and  in  the  afternoon  walked  upon  the 
Heights  to  enjoy  a magnificent  view  of  the  Blue 
fiidge  and  the  celebrated  Peaks  of  Otter.  In 
the  evening  the  subject  of  their  route  was  again 
< 1 i srussed , T he  Squ i re  proposed  that  they  should 
continue  on  the  canal  as  far  ns  Buchanan,  its 
present  terminus,  passing  by  the  Balcony  Falls, 


the  famous  gup  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Natural 
Bridge,  aud  other  points  of  interest.  From  the 
terminus  of  the  canal,  by  stagiug  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  they  might  join  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee Railroad,  and  pursue  their  journey  west- 
ward. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  would  carry 
them  through  to  the  Tennessee  line,  204  miles, 
in  twelve  hours,  and  there  were  numerous  in- 
teresting points  on  the  line,  or  within  striking 
distance  of  its  stations,  which  they  might  visit  if 
so  disposed.  Bob  Larkin,  who  had  utken  notes 
from  the  Gazetteer  of  Virginia,  here  mentioned 
the  following  items.  The  road  sweeps  around 
the  base  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter.  North  of  Cbris- 
liansburg  is  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain.  Near 
Newbern,  the  cliffs  on  the  New  River  called  the 
Glass  Windows.  The  Salt-works  in  Smyth 
County,  and  the  Natural  Tunnel  in  Scott,  be- 
sides minor  points  too  numerous  to  mention. 

w But,”  said  the  Squire,I * * * * * * * * * * * *  i4  we  may  see  all  these 
things  after  following  the  canal  to  the  end,  as 
I suggest — ■’ 

44  But  by  taking  the  cars,”  replied  Mrs.  B., 
“ we  will  save  time.” 

“And  pray,  madam,  what  use  do  you  intend 
to  make  of  the  time  when  you’ve  saved  it?” 

44  Pshaw,  Mr.  B. — you  ask  such  silly  ques- 
tions.” 

“ As  if,’*  continued  Mr.  B.,  “ it  makes  a par- 
ticle of  difference  whether  we  while  away  our 
time  here,  there,  or  elsewhere.  But  I have 
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observed  invariably  that  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  are  most  solicitous  about  saving  time — to 
enable  them  to  do  it  thoroughly,  I suppose/1 

“But,  Papa,’*  said  Annette,  “the  boat  starts 
an  hour  earlier.  We  will  gain  an  hour’s  sleep  in 
the  morning  by  taking  the  cars.” 

“ That,  my  daughter,  is  something  tangible. 
We  must  take  the  cars,  then.” 

The  promised  scenety  fully  answered  their 
expectations,  but  their  inability  to  sketch  and 
enjoy  it  at  their  leisure  elicited  many  expres- 
sions of  regret  from  the  artists.  At  Chris- 
tiansburg  they  ascertained  that  the  Salt  Pond 
Mountain  was  out  of  distance,  and  consequent- 
ly concluded  to  pass  it  by.  Indeed,  the  Squire 
observed  that  with  trunks,  bandboxes,  and  fin- 
ery, his  party  was  so  unwieldy,  he  thought  it 
better  to  go  on  directly  to  Abingdon,  establish 
headquarters  there,  and  make  excursions  to  the 
points  they  most  desired  to  visit ; “for  after 
all,”  he  continued,  “ from  what  I have  observed, 
I doubt  very  much  whether  any  of  you,  except 
Larkin,  and  maybe  Leonore,  care  any  thing 
about  the  scenery  or  the  information  to  be  ac- 
quired by  travel.  I begin  to  think — ” 

The  Squire’s  bluntness  brought  a shower  of 
protestations  from  the  maligned  individuals, 
which  he  received  by  shutting  his  eyes  and 
feigning  a sleep,  which  presently  became  re- 
ality. 

At  arriving  at  the  central  ddpot,  dinner  was 
announced  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  ladies 
commenced  making  their  preparations  to  get 
out  in  their  usual  leisurely  manner.  Having 
arranged  their  bandboxes,  work-boxes,  gloves, 
cloaks,  and  bonnets,  and  primped  a little,  they 
commenced  their  stately  march  toward  the  door 
of  the  car.  Before  they  arrived  there  the  time 
allowed  for  passengers  to  get  out  had  expired, 
and  the  train  commenced  a retrograde  move- 
ment toward  a watering  station  several  hundred 
yards  back. 

“ Hurry !”  exclaimed  the  Squire,  vehemently. 

“ I shan’t  hurry,”  replied  madam,  curtly. 

The  speed  of  the  cars  increased,  and  the  pro- 
cession of  ladies  came  to  a dead  stand ; for 
Mrs.  B.,  in  trying  to  get  through  the  door  with- 
out damaging  her  skirts,*  had  stuck  fast. 

“Now,”  said  the  Squire,  “you  may  as  well 
return  to  your  seats,  for  you  will  have  at  least 
a quarter  of  a mile  to  walk,  even  if  you  succeed 
in  getting  out.”  And  he  accordingly,  with  great 
nonchalance,  resumed  the  seat  he  had  left. 

After  spending  some  time  in  hesitations  and 
uncertain  evolutions,  the  whole  party  followed, 
declaring  it  was  an  abominable  arrangement, 
not  allowing  folks  time  to  get  out. 

“There  was  time,”  said  the  Squire,  “but 
you  wasted  it  with  your  hoops  and  dawdling.” 

Tiny,  to  whom  the  disappointment,  was  a 
serious  trial,  wept  outright,  and  thereby  proved 
the  falsity  of  the  often-repeated  assertion  that 
“ there’s  no  use  in  crying ;”  for  in  a trice,  sev- 
eral hospitable  carpet-sacks  were  opened,  and 
bread,  butter,  pickles,  and  ham  were  proffered 
in  such  quantities  that  the  whole  family  were 
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enabled  to  dine  heartily  upon  the  crumbs  from 
Tiny’s  table. 

There  was  a hard-looking  countryman  in  the 
seat  opposite,  whose  exit  had  been  prevented 
by  the  stoppage  in  the  door,  who  also  opened 
his  saddle-bags  and  took  out  a large  package 
carefully  tied  up. 

“I  think,”  said  he,  “we’ll  do  as  well  stay- 
ing here  as  if  we  had  got  out.  That’s  nothing 
more  than  a fried-meat  tavern,  anyhow.” 

Tiny  stared  at  him  as  if  she  expected  some 
addition  to  her  bill  of  fare,  but  the  philoso- 
pher’s bundle  only  contained  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  tobacco,  from  which  he  cut  off  a 
hunk  to  fit  his  mouth,  and  returned  the  re- 
mainder to  its  place. 

Larkin  was  determined  not  to  miss  the  New 
River  Cliffs,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  New- 
born Depot  suddenly  announced  his  intention 
of  leaving  the  party  for  a few  days  to  visit  the 
Glass  Windows  and  make  a few  sketches.  He 
promised  to  join  them  again  at  Abingdon  in 
three  days  thereafter. 

This  announcement  excited  some  surprise, 
but  was  set  down  to  Bob’s  love  of  nature  and 
eccentricity ; and  with  a recommendation  from 
the  Squire  not  to  exceed  the  proposed  limit  of 
time,  he  took  his  leave. 

At  four  o’clock  the  travelers  landed  at  Abing- 
don, and  put  up  at  the  Washington  House, 
where  they  sojourned  for  several  days. 

From  this  point  Annette  wrote  a letter  to  a 
schoolmate,  as  follows : 

| “Abixgdox,  November  — , 1853. 

“Dear  Molly, — We  are  nowin  Abingdon, 
the  county  town  of  Washington  County,  a neat, 
pleasant-looking  little  town,  but  very  dull,  no- 
thing to  do  and  nothing  to  see,  and  very  little 
sociability.  In  short,  we  pass  our  time  reading 
and  sewing,  just  as  if  we  were  at  home.  I am 
chiefly  occupied  in  making  doll-baby  dresses  for 
Tiny,  who  is  a perfect  little  cormorant  in  such 
matters,  and  has  as  many  dresses  for  her  dolls 
as  the  Empress  Eugenie  had  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage,  yet  continually  wants  more. 

“I  was  much  pleased  with  Washington  and 
Richmond.  Richmond  is  indeed  the  most  de- 
lightful city  I’ve  ever  seen,  and  I would  like  to 
live  there.  We  had  quite  a pleasant  time,  and  a 
great  deal  of  fun  on  the  canal  packet.  I thought 
I should  have  killed  myself  laughing  at  Ma.  She 
got  her  skirts  and  bonnet  all  smashed  as  flat  as 
pancakes.  Then  we  slept  in  such  funny  little 
places,  called  bunks,  strapped  up  to  the  ceiling. 
There  was  an  old  fat  woman,  who  occupied  the 
one  above  me,  who  broke  the  straps  of  her  bunk 
and  came  down  upon  me,  and  we  both  went 
down  upon  Ma ; so  between  the  two  I was  smoth- 
ered to  death ; and  there  was  such  a kicking,  and 
scolding,  and  groaning,  and  lamenting  that  I 
nearly  killed  jnyself  laughing.  However,  when 
we  had  roused  the  whole  cabin,  and  startled  all 
the  babies,  Aunt  Hannah  came  in  to  our  assist- 
ance ; but  I was  so  flattened  out  that  I haven't 
recovered  my  natural  shape  yet. 

“Aunt  Hannah  is  the  old  black  woman  that 
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pulsive  as  a snake.  He  luu  f«  Leonurp  | opeij  in  e .lark,  ixmr  tnlkt % m.\  tlmt  I wandered 


hw4  **%#> fo  talking ^ [>h‘*to99^y  j for  some ntaug  vhe  strf^icr  tmtil  I ewne 

Tap*  In  fact,  hCxhdcwte  oo  ^uplti,  that  I ; ta  a km,  and  foe**- mud*  for  Clotfoey^ 

em  gbwl  he  Ka#  day* — ns  fj«  A f thapf  ha  Acem# 


did  yesteiday  Wltli;  &c  jf^tXae;,  of  ffoing  m wsy 
tlw  New  AiiviM  Cim’a.  Ha  said  be  would  join  us 
t^raoffotf/bnt  I doubt  % he  eeceuirlo.* 

v>  Now,  dear  Molly*  dmrt  breathe  a word  of 
all  this  nonsense;  bat  writ?  all  the  news  from 
home,  and  .ril  promise  to  keep  you  posted  in  re- 
gard to  our  movements,  Write  toJcui  who  rough, 
Tennessee,  which  will  he  our  next  stopping- 
place.  Yours,  affectionately,  Netty  B,m 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  Lirrkia  joined  them 
in  AMrtg&m  at  the  appointed  rime.  Tie  was  in 
a good-humor,  apparently,  hut  met  the  gMrwith 
a studied  politeness  hi*':ifou*ri  easy 

cordiu1ityr  After  tea,  he  exhibited  his  oketdrc#, 
and  gave  the  following  hArctmro  of  hit.  &dveu> 
iures:  , ' t , v . 

; uOn  parting  with yhu  *t tho  railroail  station- 
1 dodged  foe  express  rumogi;  and  it,  u> 

XwNrtV  ft  di**aue?5  of  t)m^  foifos.  It  sh  ratin' r 
ij  k. m.-somu -looking  viOuge,  mimted  »w>  • ft  hill, 
with  n hotel  of  very  nup^mt  dug  t‘xteHor ; hut 
fo£.  dinner  L got  at  Bagsliyvs  wst^  4 ^ntpnsQ;  it 
\Yt\i  ttnejutnmcmfy  good,  and  only  served  to  w* 
mind  ma  of  what  X knew  before--  that,  to  nppirt> 

< lifo  in  Virginia,  otic  must  aoc  the  inside 
of  foair  Ihut^V;  After  dinner  I continued,  my 
walk  to  the  OUT*, about  three  miles  farther*  mid 
deswnd^d  to  thd  river  by  a steep,  daugemos 
path, :.  Whiner  fofejep  my  footing,  I was  db%ed 
to  hold  cm  t#  hushes  and  projecti  ng  rocks  with 
my  foimfo,  When  J got  to  the  banks  of  New 
Uiv*r<  f looked  a bon  tin  vain  for  Godbey  ’s  house, 
to  will i ii  1 hud  h ivii  directed. 

’ S It  was  fabling,  and  every  thing  wngi  as&8$f 


half  a mile  out  of  my  way,  and  that  the  place  1 
wiigHttfuS  on  t' ’oritur side  pf  the  rivet  just  oppe- 
site  foe  parti  by  which  1 had  defended,  I last 
do  Umd  ift  retracing  my  steps.,  atui  at  fyfytiguty 
found  a kiy  with  a rifle  and  bunch  of  squirrels 
just  about  crossing  in  a dug-out,  11^  ferried 
me  ow  and  pilc»l»;d  me  to  the  house,  glad 
enough  to  find  a Fhelror,  and  suffleieUtjy  wst, 
tired,  and  hungry  to  appreciate  the  rough  bat 
sub^antiiil  emei'tairrnient  it  «flfbrded. 

1 * The  Godheys — grandfatlier,  father,  and  son 

,:r—  h4tve  li  ved  m the  ^pot  ior  ihO  nf  nceu- 

t myv  Their  dwelling  wns  emet^d  by  the  *e.tuov 
G.od.bCy;  and.  At . fesch^tjejri'  an  ;oi4-febf. . 

mm*i  block-house,  intended  fm  deCena?  at^  M 
a>\  $h cJier — -ft  mode  of  building  ixmmoxi  tunong 
th^  mvi$.  Rettlers  of  these  region# , I wa^pl^asod 
to  find  the  xnornifig  -out. 

ut  an  early  hour  to  ^ ihe  roelcs.  Th^V  nse 
like  » vasS  rttmparr  i»> ibn  hci^iX  of  three  <*t  font 
hmuhnd  i'yi'X  aedtove  th*  river,  whlcA  washes  their 
base  for  a dhtsmee  of  four  mUcs.  The  petpen- 
dicubir  U'  t of  the  Cliflfi  u perfotated  with  ft n- 
tnWoua  hales  And  cafiarns,  ^nd  t>rcsktsii  inter 
vaHod  And  idcture^cie  forms  by  the  gcaling  of 
ihe  struts.  M ninny  plxifes ;ti itnss*  %q  w breaks 
faivmr  with  fiurh  i^guluri^y  that,  when  *iruek 
'v&fatiii  by  tha  ^miilght,  they  rcm»nihle  ranged 
architectural  . This  feature  bos  pro- 

cured far  them  the  foiSfotehed  appelXaiion  of 
"Tho  Gka#.  Windw^/^-.v  . .r-:'->'-  ;'''':V..\:i . . V 
“ flocks  tef  bustards  haunt  the 

Keightsf  fiudiflg  sisfa  and  c-tinVenibnt  places  yo 
.-no,v4o  and  Him  themselves  after  their  filthy 
may  he  aUracteii,  also,  by  the 
chances  of  prey  afforded  by  the 
locality ♦ hs  deer,  pursued  hr  the 
;‘4^  r (lu^  are  sometimes  driven  over 

y ifc  p^qipicea ; while  cows,  and 
even  shety),  hrowsing  too  near  the 
| brink,  not  whfireqoently  ^ifo,  imd 

; ore  dashed  to  pieces  on'-  the  jpg-. 

ged  ro»te  below.  A countryman 
1 udd  mv  ihftl,  on  one  occasion,  h«? 

^ j \ was  walkihgwitiv  a Neighbor  near 
the  Cliffs,  When  he  observed  $. 
^hee|r  O’Opping  the  grm»  on  a 
narrow  ledge  about  a hundred 
fv..  fret  from  tjie  base.  Jh  atrompt- 

' • tng  i<?  turn*  the  an irrmJ  fell  the 

whole  distance  to  the  pTound. 
'Come./  said  he  to  fiis  compan- 
A *0??  * ^ ns/getv  up  titid  get  tiro 

£3w$fi*  - mutkrq/  As  they  approached 

the  body,  to  their  great  surprise^ 
/ X,  " ^ ■ hp,  «?hook  ttsplf,  olid  ran 

Iw  lifo  waa  pmbftldy 
^vcd''by;,a  henry  growth  of 
^ iitkyiog ^ Bktuited  mjr  eu^ 

yteilyV  and  made  n hurtled 
?fcemh,  t returned  to  the  New  - 
bora  • '■  -•-• 
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4i  As  I came  on  in  the  train  I had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  another  sketch  which,  following 
tho  scene  at  the  Cliffs,  might  illustrate  the  de- 
scent from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  A 
gawky-looking  mountaineer  got  in  at  one  of  the 
stations  w ith  a buxom,  rod-cheeked  young  wo- 
man Who,  I understood,  was  his  newly-made 
bride.  Having  found  a seat  to  suit  them,  the 
groom  went  out  and  presently  returned  with  ten 
or  twelve  turnovers,  or  Jack-pies.  lieseating 
himself  by  his  lady  he  piled  up  his  investment 
on  her  lap,  and  then,  oblivious  of  the  forms  of 
society,  the  cold  world  around  him,  of  every 
thing  but  his  own  unutterable  happiness,  he  put 
his  arm  around  her,  and  she,  nothing  loih,  laid 
her  head  lovingly  upon  his  shoulder.  He  then 


look  up  one  of  the  pies  and  presented  the  plump- 
est end  toiler  ruby  lips,  when,  with  kitten-like 
vivacity,  she  snapped  off  the  end  with  a clean 
semicircular  cut  about  four  and  a half  inches 
across.  The  enchanted  groom  then  took  his 
turn,  which  halved  the  pie  exactly,  and  again 
returned  it  to  his  gentle  partner.  Thus  they 
went  on  with  alternate  bites  until  they  had  de- 
voured the  whrde  provision ; she  rolling  her 
milky  blue  eyes  affectionately  upon  her  spouse 
at  every  mouthful,  and  he  giving  her  a hearty 
squeeze  at  the  beginning  of  each  pie.  This 
unique  love-feast  set  every  body  in  the  cars  to 
snickering,  but  on  me  it  had  quite  an  opposite 
effect.  I could  have  wrcpt — v 

44 Bob  Larkin,  you  audacious  scoffer,”  cried 
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Mrs.  Bnwdaw,.  * 1 hush,  ihfe  'intfem  t t dott  t 
believe,  a word  £ff  thai  Story  You  invented  ijt 

FU  gnarwa^^X  ^ ^ ■•■’ v”-  •>  ‘ A'~- 

"WhV'A mi-;''  ; ''  A.  ;'■  ; . ^ >A  ' 


1 * Vtr>i\-i  cidl 1UC  AtmtA  rich  meadow,  |tro4itrii»g  corn  Knti&nmfanhnwU 

1 : liieti | Mad a.?d  -Rrtm<3bie.f»'\  here**  flu*  sketch  up  or-.,  and  8»;*minir)g  numerous  herd*  of'i.hn  Ihiesf 
l i)iwj,‘  from  The  *euc.v  •*$  it  juried."  0(Utc,  it  is- • *»  mounted  by  a chain  of  ^mkal 

“ Then  y«u  might  r.  i be  ashamed  of  yourself  hi  I U from  five  tn  --eight  height 

to  be  caricaturing  por*r  ai'mpte  people  in  that  so  regularly  formed  that,  but  for  their  extent, 
wav.  Can’t  you  put  your  tutent&  to  ii  tamer  j ibev  might  be  .Tnis'aifcnri  '.iVr  artificial  tod nnds. 
use  ?M  j These  hills  firo  overlooked  bv  lofty  and  rugged 

On  the  morning  after  Lmiites  y.etimv  fmTu  | )i)Ounmirtr*,  whoso  frowning  precipices  contract 
Npwbern  he  and  the  Sq&i?e  andtook  i with  the  softer  beiicrtiee  of  the  vial- 

the train  going  eastward.,  lor  J he i piirpmtf?  ufrisviley. 

t ting  the  aclebruted  Salt fint  tte*e  dre  onTr the  superficial 'Attractions 
line  dividing  Washington  and  Smyth  counties,  of  this  interesting  region.  At  the  distance  of 
About  twenty  miles  from  Abingdon.  At  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  btdow  the  sutfaw* 
Cilade  Spring  Station  they  out.  with  the  in*  h a bed  of  fossil  salt  of  unascertained  extent 
tent  ion  of  taking  the  branch  road  to  Saltnile,  and  thickness,  while  gypsum,  its  invariable  get*- 
eight  or  nine  miles  diaUvhh  Finding,  hfAvever,  logical  associate,  has  been  recently  developed 
that  the  branch  train  was  somewhat  uncertain  near  the  surface  by  excavations-  on  the  line  of 
.in  its  movement*,;  the  Squire  proposed  that  they  the  railroad.  The  preparation  and  emanation 
s?houfd  walk,  dec  lari  iig  thut,  Although  a little  of  plaster,  nln-adjr  rotnnteneei^  bid*  fair  to  iV 
gray,  he  had  lost  norto  of  hi^.vouh.ful  «(mniun,  ; yn  important  fUlditlmv  u>  the  wealth  of  the  vs»l- 
The  tailToad  track  to rmshed .pretty  good  .walk-  f h y . The  s-df  is  jnpearfed  hy  fitrdiitjj  ^e\U  h. 
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From  a sharp,  conical  p&rtc  ueur  tho  mansion 
they  had  tx  One  hwl’s-eye  new  of  the  valley, 
and  White  des^mding*  i;itftBnch*d  the!*  thirst  at 
4 Mteibus  fmnimn  which  bursts  unf  about 
TQidvray  of  the  hill,  from  a bod  of  mnss-co v**ircd 
rooks.  The  cold,  errata!  w^r  te  in  sufficient 
volume'  to  turn  a mill  vt  the  base  of  the  peak, 
from  whence  if  winda  through  the  grassy  mead- 
ows and  dhrliAr^es  tho  Hoteeojiyaea^ 

the  lower  s&lt*workfc  V £"*'*'  ' , ' ’ ■> 

Hear  the 

other  direction,  H-  s etefst^i  consid- 
erably nfam*  tiw  iiehtey  which 

was  evidently  at  odo  time  the  of  »n 
Indian  town*  BIp?  #f  ba?i?eji.  pottery  ‘|$|  ***** 
minis  of  ttemestie  utensils  may  still  be  found, 
although  iho  traces  of  their  houses,  which 


the  hank*  of  the  stream,  and  manufactured  cm 
the  spot,  A?*  the  $*&  intended  for  transporta- 
tion hy  water  M always  packed  m barrels,  m 
immense  ox^vring  ^tablidvm^rit  is  rhW  ehar- 
lower  atdt  worb.  Hie 
eastern  ira&>  on'  hy  wag- 

oning to  BtieliAiiau  Lynchburg?  tmt  this 
mode 


haa  been  ^ i^^^aparaetted  hy  the  rail* 
road,  and  cswda  of  burly  teamsters  no  longer 
enliven  Saitvilte  mik  their  *owsl 
Ilaymg  passed  a pleasant  had  profitebta  day 
in  the  exjtatiniitioo  of  tfete  localities,  cmr  t?a*> 
eters  aecopted  aiv  inyhation  from  the  proprietor 
to  puss  the  night  at  hb  hou^%  and  next  mo.ni^ 
tag,  under  the  guidance  of  their  ^ceompfished 

l • vi. j * r 


host,  they  yfeited  various  other  points  of  inter- 
est within  Ms  princely  domain. 
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view  or  fua,T  vallet. 


Spring  Station,  A#  the  wheezing,  puffing  lo- 
comotive wound  its  wav  out  of  the  volley,  Bob 
Larkin  fell  into  a sentimental  strain. 

u Uncle,”  said  he,  41  this  little  vale  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  on  earth.  I have  never  seen 


were  formerly  distinctly  visible,  are  now  oblit- 
erated. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  our  friends 
seated  themselves  cozily  in  the  train  on  a heap 
of  plethoric  salt-sacks,  and  started  for  the  Glade 
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COAL,  Jim  THE  ZOA%'WBSE&  OF 
: PENAS  VL  VAN  IA, 
lHEUE  arr  jffohabiy  but  few  persona  m this 


anjl  thtw  feefbrohhn  a Large, 
* f . :W  . 'I  ;.  ,\yfi*vvj±%  bee?:-  imnlfc?  titkik.'&*£C*?~-r-iQ  rcragriitf?  which,.  arid- this  black 

' ATh*  i^ppi. uf  the  §}w|wrtiM  tbe  roots,  there  was 
•/;'«* :‘]‘ ; j /•  !$$£§}  !;<?  er  fj  ,tim  i n^ai<»og  phOn'lcut  ' Ctfe  LtvrJ;  heard 

. ^*:Aer  «p«n  the.  to  the$s 

n * * **?  * 

: %< t^3|P  l^ppw  ■ • • i cold  wiri^:t*;4  r Be  thettrftof)  look  it  with  him,  and 

" '*  . V;T  •■.-■■:’•  ,;‘ :•-/■'■•'-■.  when  we  VffHv  duys  after  ^liveu  t/v Cobnel  Jjuoh  Weis% 

-;V*  fmv  toe  war'.' the  :jiw^i;;|^i;;.#  Aiaiich 

sleet  all  *‘  piuteas  Chunk.  ilnahlo  to  determine  its  real  char&c- 
pour, *v  • n?id.  %ind'  fto  t • and  howf  srwmd  usf'  ;4«r,  the  specimen  tyas  forwarded  fo  Fkiladed- 
that*  w*  tvitem  in  a more  grateful  sense  the  phia,  where,  after  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of 
glebing-  qu#!i4etf  of  our  ftfeilcf.  It  u then,  1 sundry  mijiera  h>gi  ttf*  and  learned  twa**,  it 
rapt  in  silent  cont*etnpiatton,  that  we  trncs  its  f fiuriiiy  came  into  the  hands  of  Us,  Charles  Cm, 
useful  pre&nce  throughout the  whole  range  of  | a printer,  Printers  are  popnlarlr  mtppo»e4  to 
both  social  &nd  industrious  life,  nod  find  it  often  , know  every  tiling,  and  from  their  liberality  of 
associated  with  our  national  strength  and  glory  I sentiment  *re  disposed  to  take  a “compliment- 
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to  the  mnmeipnl  authorities,  who  were  ther 
working  a steam-engine  in  Broad  Street  it* 
pump  water  into  elevated  tanks  for  the  supply 
of  the  city.  But  ail  their  attempts  to  burn  ft 
proved  unavailing.  Disgusted  with  whnt  they 
esteemed  a nuisance,  they  caused  what  remained 
of  it  to  be  broken  up  and  scattered  over  the 
foot- walks  of  the  grounds.  And  here  and  thus 
inglorionslv  terminated,  for  a period  of  seventeen 
years  thence  ensuiDg,  the  operations  of  the 
“Lehigh  Coal-mine  Company/' 

The  brief  and  romantic  experience  it  had 
thus  undergone,  one  might  readily  infer,  tvonld 
have  checked  the  ambition  of  others  disposed 
to  embark  in  the  same  business.  But  some 
men  arc  fond  of  adventure,  and  there  is  al- 
ways a degree  of  Fascination  in  raining  pur- 
suits. When,  therefore-,  coal  was  found  in  1810 
in  the  vicinity  of  Potteville,  a number  of  san- 
guine individuals  again  identified  themselves 
with  the  discovery.  The  blacksmiths  of  the 
neighborhood  experimented  upon  it,  and  hap- 
pily frith  complete  success.  Here  was  a clear 
gain  ; it  was  now  rendered  certain  that  the  coal 
would  horn,  or  could  be  made  to  bum.  And 
an  intelligent  chemist  in  Philadelphia,  in  assay- 
ing it,  found  that  there  was  inherent  in  it  the 
most  extraordinary  beating  power,  and  procur- 
ing specimens  to  operate  on  a large  scale,  he 
subjected  it  to  various  tests  to  enable  him  to  ar- 
rive at  its  economic  value  as  a fuel.  The  heat 
be  thus  obtained  was  astonishing — platiua  itself 


stream  bad  attained  the  usual  high-water  mark, 
that  the  arks  were  cut  loose,  and,  each  equipped 
with  six  men,  begun  at  once  the  descent  of  the 
rapids.  Now  the  torrent  roars — the  waves  and 
whirls  dash  madly  around  the  boats ; the  men 
at  the  oars,  with  faces  wild  with  animation  and 
excitement,  and  with  muscles  full  distended, 
run  to  and  fro  upon  their  narrow  platforms  ; the 
pilot,  with  energetic  motions  and  speech,  ad- 
dresses the  steersman — the  steersman,  with  like 
gesticulation  and  vehemence  of  manner,  re- 
sponds to  the  pilot — and  then  all  hands  make 
desperate  plunges  at  the  oars ! Now  the  boat, 
shaking  and  cracking,  swings  its  cumbersome 
form  around  a villainous  rock ; now  it  sheers  off, 
in  a counter-current,  toward  the  shore,  and  then 
bending  round,  again  dashes  forward  into  the 
rolling  waves,  when — cr-a-sh  l je-boom ! it  rises 
securely  upon  a ledge  of  rocks  half  concealed  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water  1 A moment  serves 
to  contemplate  the  wreck,  and  then  the  men,  seiz- 
ing oars  and  plank,  make  good  their  exit  to  the 
shore — leaving  the  broken  and  dismembered  ark 
to  its  fate,  and  the  cargo  to  the  curious  specula- 
tions of  the  cat-fish  and  eels.  Of  the  six  which 
embarked,  but  two  reached  Philadelphia,  and 
even  these  presented  a very  dilapidated  appear- 
ance. The  coal,  naturally  enough,  excited  some 
attention ; but  it  seems  that  purchasers  were  not 
numerous,  and  the  demand  was  for  specimen 
Jots  only.  After  keeping  the  stock  on  hand  for 
a considerable  time,  a sale  was  finally  effected 
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could  not  have  withstood  its  flame ; and  as  there 
was  now  no  earthly  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature 
and  value  of  the  mineral,  it  only  remained  to 
devise  some  process  for  burning  it  with  facility. 

In  the  autumn  of  1812,  a meeting  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  to  adopt  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill, 
“whose  trade  had  already  become  important  to 
the  city,  and  might  be  rendered  much  more  so 
in  view  of  the  recent  discovery  of  coal-mines  at 
its  head.”  A charter  was  granted  in  1814  to  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  operations  were  sub- 
sequently begun  to  improve  it  as  proposed.  In 
the  mean  time,  no  little  interest  had  been 
awakened  on  the  subject  of  coal  in  Schuylkill 
County,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  its  use  there  by  the  blacksmiths ; 
and  the  late  Colonel  George  Shoemaker,  who 
had  made  openings  on  his  lands  near  Pottsville, 
was  persuaded  to  send  a lot  of  it  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  loaded  eight  or  ten  wagons  in  1817, 
and  then  set  out,  at  the  head  of  his  teams,  full 
of  hope  and  honest  confidence.  But  the  pre- 
vious failure  of  the  Lehigh  coal  was  still  within 
the  memory  of  many  persons,  and  the  Colonel 
was  received  with  some  coolness,  if  not  with 
rigid  scrutiny.  He  was  questioned  by  one,  and 
cross-questioned  by  another;  but  unreservedly 
guaranteeing  to  all,  as  be  did,  that  the  4 4 stones” 
would  burn,  he  began  to  enlist  some  customers. 
Several  tons  were  disposed  of  to  the  nail-works 
at  Fairmount ; three  or  four  tons  went  to  Dela- 
ware County,  while  the  balance  was  Bold  out  in 
small  quantities  to  blacksmiths  and  private  con- 
sumers in  the  city.  A few  individuals  who  had 
thus  purchased,  and  who  had  heard  of  the  Le- 
high affair,  did  not  succeed  in  igniting  it,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  became  highly  indig- 
nant. Instead  of  receiving  any  commiseration 
from  their  friends,  they  were  rather  taunted 
for  their  verdancy  in  being  made  the  dupes  of  a 
transparent  Dutch  knave  and  swindler!  The 
storm  gathered  so  suddenly,  and  began  to  rage 
with  such  fury  around  the  poor  Colonel,  that  he 
had  barely  time  to  make  a retreat.  Writs  had 
been  issued  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of  swin- 
dling, and  he  only  evaded  the  44  lynx-eyed  vigi- 
lance” of  the  officers  of  the  law  by  describing 
a circuit  of  some  fifteen  miles  radius  on  his  re- 
turn home.  But  while  the  affair  was  still  the 
town-talk,  an  incident  occurred  which  complete- 
ly turned  the  tables  upon  the  quidnuncs,  and 
placed  the  Colonel  and  his  coal  in  a favorable 
light  before  the  world.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Fairmount  nail-works,  with  some  of  his  men,  had 
been  engaged  during  the  whole  morning  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  fire  up  a furnace  with  the  coal. 
They  tried  every  possible  expedient  which  skill 
and  experience  in  other  fuels  could  suggest. 
They  raked  it,  and  they  stirred  it  up,  and  poked 
it,  and  blew  tremendously  upon  it  with  blowers. 
They  persevered  in  the  task — they  manipulated 
with  courage,  with  desperation — but  it  appears 
that  all  would  not  do.  At  length  the  signal  for 
dinner  was  given,  and  utterly  sick  and  tired  of 
the  stones,  and  with  no  complimentary  epithets, 


the  men  shut  fast  the  furnace  door,  pulled  on 
their  coats,  and  proceeded  to  their  meal.  Re- 
turning at  the  usual  time,  their  consternation 
may  be  imagined  as  they  beheld  the  furnace- 
door  red  hot,  and  the  fire  within  seething  and 
roaring  like  a tempest!  They  stood  before  it 
like  men  paralyzed,  and  when,  after  a time, 
they  could  summon  courage  enough  to  pry  open 
the  door,  the  white  glare  of  the  flames  was  beau- 
tiful to  behold.  Never  before  had  such  a fire 
been  seen.  And  from  that  moment  the  secret 
of  treating  anthracite  coal  became  known — it 
only  required  to  be  let  alone. 

The  result  of  this  trial  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  press,  it  was  soon  after  followed 
by  other  reports  of  similar  satisfactory  charac- 
ter. In  fact,  as  the  learned  Dogberry  would 
have  remarked,  44  the  coal  having  now  proven 
itself  to  be  coal,  it  came  near  being  thought  so.” 

The  Schuylkill  navigation,  although  completed 
in  1818,  was  in  such  bad  repair  that,  for  several 
years  following,  it  was  practically  useless  for 
coal  transportation.  The  work,  probably  as  the 
natural  concomitant  of  the  want  of  capital  and 
experience  at  that  early  day,  was  incomplete, 
and  unable  to  withstand  the  violent  freshets  to 
which  the  river  was  exposed.  But  by  this  time 
wood  and  lumber  had  advanced  rapidly  in  value 
— the  former  sometimes  bringing  sixteen  dollars 
per  cord  in  Philadelphia.  The  forests  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  were  fast  disappear- 
ing ; the  suffering  of  the  poor,  during  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter,  became  severe  and  un- 
avoidable, and  the  necessity  for  providing  a sub- 
stitute for  wood  was  rendered  daily  more  ap- 
parent. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  friends  of  the 
“Lehigh  Coal-mine  Company”  appeared  once 
more  in  the  field.  They  shipped,  in  1820,  865 
tons,  and  in  the  year  following,  1000  tons.  In 

1822  their  shipments  reached  2240  tons,  and  in 

1823  it  was  again  doubled.  This  looked  a lit- 
tle like  business;  and  the  two  companies,  in 
view  of  the  brilliant  career  now  opening  before 
them,  determined  to  merge  themselves  into  one 
corporate  body,  under  the  title  of  the  44  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,”  and  supplying 
themselves  with  a large  additional  capital,  they 
entered  at  once  upon  the  execution  of  such 
works  of  improvement  as  were  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  future  accommodation  of  the  increas- 
ing trade.  As  nature  had  not  furnished  an  ad- 
equate supply  of  water  to  the  Lehigh  to  main- 
tain an  even  and  regular  stage,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  artificial  contrivances  to  check 
the  rapidity  of  its  flow.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed by  the  construction  of  dams  in  the  mountain 
division,  in  which  were  erected  sluice-gates,  by 
whose  aid  the  water  could  be  retained  in  pools 
until  required  for  use.  When  the  dam  or  pool 
became  full,  and  the  water  had  overflowed  long 
enough  for  the  levels  below  to  acquire  the  usual 
depth,  the  Bluice-gates  were  let  down,  and  the 
coal-boats,  which  were  kept  in  readiness,  pass- 
ed over  the  dams  in  the  artificial  floods  thus  let 
loose. 
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The  boats  used  in  this  descending  navigation 
were  square  boxes,  or  arks,  generally  about  18 
feet  wide  and  25  in  length.  At  first  two  of 
them  were  joined  together  by  binges,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  bend  up  and  down  in  passing 
over  tbo  sluices;  but  as  the  boatmen  became 
more  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  the  channels 
continued  to  bo  improved  from  time  to  time, 
the  number  of  sections  thus  lashed  together 
was  increased  until  their  whole  length  often 
reached  1 80  feet.  They  were  piloted  and  steer- 
ed with  long  oars  like  a raft.  Machinery  was 
devised  for  jointing  and  putting  together  the 
planks  of  which  the  boats  were  made,  and  the 
men  were  bo  expert  at  it  that  five  of  them  could 
put  together  one  of  the  sectious  and  launch  it 
in  forty-five  minutes.  Boats  of  this  description 
were  used  until  1831,  when  the  coal  production 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  boats 
employed  to  transport  it,  bad  they  all  been 
stretched  out  into  line,  would  have  reached  over 
fourteen  miles  in  length.  And  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  in  this  year, 
the  Lehigh  was  converted  into  a slack- water  nav- 
igation, with  locks  and  towing-path  for  horses. 
It  has  been  operated  in  this  way  ever  siuce, 
with  no  less  advantage  to  the  public  than  to  the 
company  themselves. 

Another  important  improvement  was  the  con- 
struction of  a railway,  nine  miles  in  length,  from 
the  river  to  their  mine3  ou  the  summit  of  the 


mountain.  This  was  begun  in  January,  1827, 
and  finished  in  the  month  of  April  following — 
the  route  having  been  previously  used  as  a wag- 
on road.  With  the  exception  of  a similar  road 
in  the  quarries  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  it  was 
the  first  railway  operated  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. And  although  it  was  not  intended  for 
miscellaneous  traffic,  it  may  be  termed  the  nu- 
cleus around  which  subsequently  sprang  into  ex- 
istence the  magnificent  railway  net-work  that 
now  binds  together,  in  iron  grasp,  the  States  of 
the  Federal  Union.  For  n long  timo  it  attract- 
ed visitors  from  every  portion  of  the  country, 
and  whenever  a railway  was  proposed,  a pre- 
liminary committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  its  characteristic  features.  It  had 
an  inclination  from  the  mines  to  the  river  of 
something  like  oue  hundred  feet  to  the  mile. 
While  the  loaded  cars,  therefore,  descended  by 
their  own  gravitation,  mules  were  employed  to 
haul  hack  the  empty  ones — they  themselves  de- 
scending in  cars  specially  adapted  to  their  ac- 
commodation. And  it  is  said  tlu&t  they  used  to 
enjoy  the  ride  amazingly,  expressing  their  ap- 
probation of  the  arrangement  by  all  such  tokens 
as  long-eared  animals  might  be  expected  to  use. 
They  learned  to  regard  the  privilege  of  riding 
down  as  an  inalienable  right,  aud  no  earthly 
pretext,  neither  severe  nor  mild  measures,  could 
induce  them  to  return  on  foot!  At  the  river 
the  railway  terminates  on  the  side  of  the  mount- 
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ain  at  /m  elevation  of  nearly  two  hundred  feel 
above  toe  stream.  Between  it  and  the  bios  for 
storing  thistooaj  were  wooden  shut**,  lined  on 
the  i^bie  tvitb  sbt*et«irnat  Arid  sloping  down  to 
the  fcfcjs  m the  surface  Of  the  mountain  at  an 
angle  of  35%  The  efaiL  lieiaf*  dis- 

. charged  ' thf . .bottom  -of  the  Vjur*  into  the 

top  of  Thje&v,  ^hute,  Slides  down  ihrtmch  them 
into  the  bins  .fti-ife  landing.  At  too  bin*  jn>r 
over  the  water,  the- canal  boate*  to  receive 
their  loads $.  Coal*  have  oniyio  b^  Qdatod  along- 
side ; the  gates  of  the  binsuto  raised,  and  the 
tiood  issues  forth  in  a conti- uhou?  streftro,  and 
falls  into  tho  boat*  . ' ,,  f ' . 

In  } &3ft  the  aumm!  prtldubtion  of  the  Lehigh 
Company encoded  4ly00O  tons  ; in  154  Of  it  had 
swollen  to  .22$,0f>0  tows?  ami  in  l$5»  to  over 
722  r<X**  tons.  The  coat  of  maintaining  horse- 
powfcr  on  their  railway  for  a tmd^  ^^ueh  ttmg~ 
ttltnde  becamo  a very  myiqaa  item.  More  than 
tire  hundred  aniraal^  with  perhaps  tfnitr  fourt h 
that  nutxipM  vt  fitivm  •and  gp&sm&i  weto  at-  one 
in  the  service*  of  Wiling  back 
to  the  mine?  the  ©nipty:  oirih.  And  a»  I oconto- 
tire pmvgr  wpn  not  thought  practicable  on  e 
road  of  ,-rueb  severe  ’■grades,  it  was  determined 
that  wtotoef  twik  shoaM  Wit  tor  the  kh 
turn  of  I fife-  empty  eur^  to  be  operated  Iwth  W 
graHtstiatt  and  mifamry'  steam-povverv  The 
*huto-  for  irahsfetnng  the  coal  from  the  r4rs  to 
ihe  bins  were  oeemto tigiy;  abatidoned  (of  par- 
tially means  of  a#  ihclinoil  plane, 

the  loaded  car*  themselves  are  now  sent  down 
to  the  canal,  where,  supported  on  tres%-woti, 
erected  over  to®  bin?*  the  opal  is  emptied  info 
them  difttedy  from  the  oars.  The  empty  cars 
are  then  ha  tried  to  the  loot  of  another  plane  p 
toort  distance  alx>ve,  whore  they  are  .hoisted  to 
the  very  peak  of  (ho  mono iarit*  >r40o>pbiriis»g 
a height  of  over  ??*(>  foot  pcrjieniUodariy,  in  n 
Wngth  of  21^U  feet  of  |ihW  jfcrfcM  at  flm 
summit  -of  the  mountain*  the  m*  descend  for  a 
distance  of  aix  mile*  by  gfavhatioiK  and  then 
Wanting  soother  piano  a*pm$ denari  to 
mines*  With  the  aid 

siomunmcliitiory  which  opemto  them,  toe  whole 
bflun  Wa  of  transferring  the  eoai  frpm  the-  mines 
tp  thc  caiiiil  boot*.  und  of  ratunmtg  the  empty 
cars,  is  now  perforated,  and  that  in  a rety  Wffei 
h^ltouf iWW&lWWWfcf* 

. ITcttfit  the  Lehigh  Company 

they  sent  to  auurkei 
from  their  eefcbfitted  open  quarry  oh  the  sum- 
mi?  of  Sharp  Mountain  ^t)%g  tfje  identical 
vein  or  deposit-  originally  dkemerv’d  by  Gimher. 
This  quarry  tot  many  year#  noittuitowd  a great 
cuiioghyc  «pdt  in  conpedioti  #jfjh  fbi>  gfavity 
rsiLwsy*  atiraeted  thomatwl^  of  viaitois.  The 
vein  of  coal  me  lading  toe  :)twinpan>iiig  seamfe 
.ifst/ne^  at  erne  siHit  muirlj  seventy  feet  in 
Muchaesa,  thovigh  the  average  did  nut  probably 
exceed  d fity  f*^t.  ‘The  ^.xcarated  ^rtion  em- 
braces' aa  jirioa  of  ton  ucres,,  urn!  from  thi^  source 
tour®  were  mined  and  sent  away  akiut  8Mi,V/tXJ 
tons  of  coal.  Estiuiatod  nt  the  ordinary  value 
of  coal  as  it  lies  in  iiw  grohad*  Marty  r eu to 


i feiak  x-p 

j to.*?*?  r itt  !? 

j jut«  W?  db^dv  e*>ydxy} 

! ^>^1;  Of:  1 

j hOP/i.  illU-  , 

i' ifV&Wid  akwth  cv- 

4 U\.  p&Tft&l ylieulW 

:T  3rfW  W 4t TjiripLtf 
j fenb,  Wu^lv  ’>t 

'pi  *n&  ■ 

upto0*j)ibr.  ■ 

<r’^»  .uuwwiv  • 
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j U wAs  fonnd  that  th^.'  t vjtnow  or  vns 

top  covertoi?;  eontin-  • .■;«««  '»**$* 
tied  to  |m*vuu>>e  in  ihickucss,  from  the  unti- 
dlnhi  a^is  which  the  stratum  burned,  It  was 
c*vn?4ude4i  to  (fed  q«am’es>'  .in  favor  of 

. the  irth.^r  &<#!*>  which  Quires. the  removal  of 
Oothinii  but  the  ixtid  itself.  The  excavations 
in  thb  v|uarriciJ  were  cpftd^citod  iu  platforms*  of 
which  wert:  Uve  of  ^ix.  Thor  were  pen- 
ytiutoil  in  vHEty ■/ tor^ctioa  'icy  ruihvhys,  oyer 
; which  iie ■aarii  w«xh  UrtaipJa  in  and  loaded,  and 
the  refuse  slaia  and  diyt  nemo  red.  The  coal 
) was  thus  fully  cxjXvjcd  to  the  Tight  of  day,  nud 
, the  curious  nvtziujea  were  nil,  strewn  with  Jm- 
;,  meusc  heaps  and  nuafj*e&  of  if  Some  of  the 
| bugfc  breasts  at  which  the  mirier?  were  employ^ 
fed  presented  An  appearvinco  siiigulnrly  and  higli- 
i'Ty  'jdetnresq-uej..  ' Towering  fifty  to  %\xiy  toet  in 
the  air*  tmtotTy  wpnrntod  and  iyolutod  from 

• toe  adjacent  fetmtu,  with  their  tops  Mill  cohered  . 
[with  tomsr  foliage;  and  the  tnink  oftm  old  rme 
rtK:aisiouaUf  fcft  standiug  /*«  a kind  of  morni* 

’ men  ml  rdieof  the  past,  these?  gigantic  mural 
j brumtd  of*  coal  luvd  n dark,  sombtxg  cvclopean 
aspect : while  the  ring  of  the  drill,  tim  sharp 
! ^ giants  of  The  pick*  the  rumbling  noise 

: of  pacing  vara,  toe  rattling  of  coal  stivivols,  and 
the  genftml  buzz  tmd  dtowmstame  of  ocririiy 
every  where  aroand — all  awakened  in  the  visit- 
or sensations  at  once  peculiar,  novel-  and  utter- 
coring.  Professor  SiUitnan  thought  ibnt  they 

• had  much  the  ^ ttppeajtvnee  of  a vast  fort,  of 
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assumed  an  exlraordinnry  value.  Totals  were 
laid  out — roads  were  cut  through  the  forests, 
over  the  mountain  peaks  and  along  their  nar- 
row gorges — railways  and  canals  were,  project- 
ed— coat-mines  oj>eiied — all  was  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  executed  tinder  the 
impulse  of  its  excitements.  Such  was  the  de- 
mand for  houses  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
lumber  was  wrought  into  shape  in  Philadelphia 
and  sent  by  canal  to  the  coal  region*  ready  for 
the  joiner.  Whole  villages  along  the  road-side 
thus  sprang  into  existence  like  mushrooms,  or 
a3  if  by  the  power  of  magic.  The  taverns  were 
all  crowded,  and  their  walls  strewii  with  colored 
maps  and  lithographs.  All  the  adventurers  of 
the  large  towns  flocked  to  Pottsville,  like  so 
many  bees  around  their  queen.  They  had 
only  to  go  then*  to  be  transformed  into  million- 
aires. Fortune  had  seated  herself  ujwjn  a throne 
of  anthracite ; »hc  held  her  court  levees  among 
the  rolling  mountains,  and  to  be  crowned  with 
her  favor  it  was  only  essential  to  appear  in  per- 
son. Many  of  them,  indeed,  realized  hand- 
somely— for  they  could  hardly  do  leas  as  the 
mere  instruments  of  transfer  from  one  party  to 
another.  But  the  great  Moguls  of  the  day — 
those  whose  destiny  it  seemed  to  be  to  head 
long  lines  of  millionaire  descendants — appeared 
with  their  pockets  stuffed  with  agreements  of 
purchase  ; with  leases  of  mines,  plats  of  towns, 
surveys  for  railways,  and  various  pamphlets  and 
memoranda  bearing  upon  the  resources,  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  future  destiny  of  the  coal 
region  and  the  coal  trade,  and  of  certain  tracts 
of  land  and  town  lots  in  particular. 


which  the  central  area  was  the  parade-ground, 
and  the  upper  escarpment  the  platform  for  the 
can  non.”  And  the  comparison  was  a propo* ; 
for  there  was  employed  in  the  mineral  garrison 
an  array  by  no  means  insignificant  in  number  or 
strength,  and  all  equipped  and  armed  with  the 
implements  of  industrial  war. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  Schuylkill  region  com- 
menced in  1822,  when  fifteen  hundred  tons  were 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  over  the  Schuylkill  Ca- 
nal. This  work,  however,  still  continued  in  a 
bad  condition  for  navigation  until,  in  1825,  it 
underwent  some  important  repairs.  In  that 
year  the  trade  reached  6500  ton3,  and  in  the 
following  one  nearly  17,000  tons.  In  1827  the 
production  was  again  doubled,  and  the  ship- 
ments from  the  two  regions  amounted  to  more 
than  60,000  tons.  The  coal  trade  had  now 
been  thoroughly  inaugurated.  1 1 earth -grates 
and  stoves  of  an  improved  structure,  expressly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite,  wore  every 
where  introduced,  and  its  future  destiny  as  a 
mineral  fuel  became  at  once  ns  plain  as  the 
noonday  sun.  The  public  mind  was  not  only 
aroused,  but  became  intensely  excised  upon  the 
subject.  The  valleys  and  mountains  of  the 
Schuylkill  were  explored,  and  when  it  was  As- 
certained that  a vast  extent  of  country  abound- 
ed in  the  combustible — that  the  quantity  was 
seemingly  inexhaustible — that  instead  of  but 
two  or  three  veins,  there  were  in  all  probabili- 
ty a hundred,  and  these  conveniently  accessible 
to  navigation  from  every  point — when  all  this 
became  manifest,  the  speculative  spirit  which 
burst  forth  scarcely  knew  any  bound  or  limit. 
The  wild  and  precipitous  mountain  lands  which 
previously  did  not  realize  the  taxes  assessed 
upon  them  were  now  eagerly  purchased,  and 


These  gen- 
tlemen, with  nn  easy  and  impressive  dignity  of 
manner,  could  show  you  at  a glance  the  num- 
ber and  thickness  of  the  veins,  and  their  dip 
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and  strike,  together  with  the  whole  complex 
geological  phenomena  of  the  basin.  Their 
conversational  eloquence — their  graceful  reason- 
ing and  comprehensive  deductions — their  inex- 
haustible store  of  statistical  data  and  sagacious 
acumen,  not  only  proved  overwhelming  in  a 
conglomerate  assemblage,  but  invariably  pro- 
duced a “sensation”  in  the  pockets  of  such 
capitalists  as  happened  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
“something  to  turn  up”  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
vestment. They  had  combustible  material  to 
work  upon,  and  they  fanned  their  fires  into  an 
irresistible  flame ! 

Within  a period  of  six  months  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  speculative  movement  (which 
continued  with  more  or  less  activity  for  three 
years),  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
invested  in  the  coal-lands  of  Schuylkill  County. 
The  same  tracts  which  were  purchased  in  1827 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  in  some  instances  were 
sold,  in  1829,  just  before  the  excitement  began 
to  subside,  for  sixteen  thousand ; and  these  fig- 
ures will  indicate  the  rise  and  culminating  point 
of  the  whole  movement. 

Now  so  far  as  the  lands  themselves  were 
concerned,  they  had  really  never  attained  their 
intrinsic  value ; but  it  so  happened  that  before 
any  thing  could  be  realized  from  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  improvements,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  character,  to  develop  their 
resources.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  more 
than  $75,000,000  have  been  expended  in  the 
railways  and  canals  that  convey  the  coal  of  the 
several  regions  to  market;  while  ten  millions 
additional  have  been  appropriated  to  works  of 
a local  nature,  including  the  machinery  to  get 
out  the  coal.  It  was  in  the  execution  of  these 
essential,  and,  in  most  cases,  preliminary  im- 
provements, that  many  of  the  original  actors  in 
the  coal  trade  became  involved  beyond  their 
means;  and  after  years  of  intricate  and  per- 
plexing financial  manoeuvring  (“enough  to 
break  a royal  merchant  down”)  the  sheriff  had 
to  step  forward  to  their  relief. 

While  all  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh  was  pro- 
cured from  one  spot,  and  under  the  direction  of 
one  company,  the  case  was  entirely  reversed  in 
the  Schuylkill.  Here,  although  two  mining 
companies  had  been  organized,  the  trade  was 
in  the  hands  of  individual  operators ; and  it  af- 
fords a significant  comment  on  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age  (though  by  no  means  a flatter- 
ing one  upon  the  energy  of  the  “pioneers”  them- 
selves) that  it  then  required  about  the  same 
number  of  master  colliers  to  produce  100,000 
tons  as  are  now  engaged  in  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  nearly  4,000,000  tons.  But  as  the  busi- 
ness of  coal-mining  was  new,  they  probably  pur- 
sued the  wisest  course  in  embarking  upon  it  in 
a modest  way.  The  leases  of  the  operators 
usually  covered  a “ run”  upon  the  out-crop,  or 
strike  of  the  vein,  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  yards, 
with  an  allowance  of  sufficient  space  to  perform 
the  necessary  outside  functions  of  a mine  con- 
ducted on  strictly  ancient  principles.  The  pits 
varied  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth,  and 


the  coal  was  hoisted  in  wooden  buckets,  by 
means  of  a rope  and  windlass.  The  same 
“machinery”  drained  the  mine  of  water,  unless 
the  influx  was  extraordinary,  in  which  emerg- 
ency its  abandonment  became  a matter  of  ne- 
cessity. A few  of  the  more  enterprising  oper- 
ators— such  as  had  a “ run”  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred yards  on  the  vein— erected  gins,  and  raised 
their  coal  and  water  by  horse-power.  These, 
however,  were  the  Napoleons  and  Caesars  of 
the  trade,  and  thought  nothing  of  shipping  two 
or  three  thousand  tons  per  afannm.  Scattered 
along  the  hill  slopes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Potts- 
ville,  the  spectator  could  survey  a dozen  of  these 
“collieries”  at  a glance,  and  the  scene  which 
they  presented  was  both  unique  and  interesting. 
The  coal  was  hauled  away  in  wagons,  and  de- 
posited on  the  wharves  of  the  Schuylkill,  where 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  shipping 
merchants  to  those  of  the  consumer.  While 
the  trade  itself  was  small,  the  profits  were  not 
to  be  despised ; at  all  events,  every  thing  pro- 
ceeded cheerfully  and  satisfactorily  until,  in 
1830,  the  market  became  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly overstocked.  The  increased  produc- 
tion was  frightful,  63,000  tons  over  the  previous 
year.  The  market  was  utterly  unable  to  tear 
it,  and  a panic  immediately  ensued  in  the  trade. 
The  prices  fell  to  a ruinous  figure ; the  “ paper” 
of  the  shippers  had  to  “lie  over  under  protest,” 
and,  as  a natural  result,  operations  at  many  of 
the  mines  had  to  be  summarily  discontinued. 
Picks  and  shovels,  ropes  and  buckets,  were  hast- 
ily disposed  of  at  a sacrifice  for  cash,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  operators  took  passage  on  the  towing- 
path  of  the  Schuylkill  for  such  regions  of  coun- 
try as  afforded  a safer  immunity  from  the  lia- 
bility to  imprisonment  for  debt  than  the  statutes 
then  in  force  in  Pennsylvania.  There  was  con- 
sequently in  the  following  year  a large  diminu- 
tion of  the  production,  both  in  the  Lehigh  and 
the  Schuylkill ; but  this  was  counterbalanced 
by  supplies  from  the  Lackawanna,  which  had 
then  but  recently  gone  into  operation  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal. 
The  whole  increase,  however,  was  only  2000 
tons  against  the  63,000  of  the  previous  year. 

But  the  introduction  of  railways  between  the 
mines  and  the  docks  of  the  canal,  together  with 
some  marked  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
mining  the  coal,  again  revived  the  trade  in 
1832,  when  the  shipments  exceeded  209,000 
tons,  being  g n increase  over  the  last  year  of 
117,000  tons.  As  it  was  difficult  to  relieve  the 
mines  of  their  water  after  the  shafts  had  at- 
tained a depth  of  forty  feet,  that  plan  of  opera- 
ting them  was  generally  discontinued  in  favor 
of  horizontal  drifts  or  tunnels.  The  mining 
leases,  at  the  same  time,  were  more  comprehen- 
sive in  their  scope,  and  embraced  a far  greater 
length  of  vein  than  formerly. 

We  may  here  remark,  as  a preliminary  step 
to  a description  of  the  present  processes  of  min- 
ing coal,  that  the  wave-like  undulations  of  the 
strata  proceed  from  north  to  south,  as  shown  in 
the  following  sketch,  while  their  strike  is  from 
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kinS.  is  to  t nice  the  out-cropping  of  the  rtin 
itfiati  thh  surface.  A favorable  location  xaast 
the&  be  tejectie&y  Twenty  to  thirty  feat  from  the 
dip  of  the  vein,  for  the  erection  pfthe- stationary 
: Than  engines  used  are  p T ihp  -ra,- 
poiitf  of  from  fifty-. to  nine ry  horse-pbwefy  are 
dearly  all  horizontal  higb-pe^u*«,  and  work 
They  nte  built  with  mtfrc 
regard  to  strength  and  duratulitf  ihm  io  mere 
beauty  <$>f  h wish,  turd  are  mv&riubiy  the  wort?  of 
rhe  ma»ibiniJds  of  the  ooal  tfcgtotiu  Thu  loco-r 
ilou  bpingJdjtud  opon,  tha  or  ine!lfrcd  plans 
% driven  down  through  the  veb,  and  conse- 
quently at  the  sdme  smgle  vf  mcUft&tloR,  whaU 
o.yur  it  may  be.  The  thieJmcsB  of  the  win  is 
usually  exe&vated,  and  the  slope  must  ho  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  two  railway  tracks  ■c'.sch 
from  thirty-*!*  fb  forty  inches  wide,  with  reborn 
also  for  the  pumps  on  one  (and  aomstimos 
both  aides)  and  ^ toyeltng  tmd  Ui  the  centre 
for  the  mine***  Tbs  whole  width  varies  from 
eighteen  .to  te.  The  plane  ta: 

driven  down  about  three  bandred  feet  for  the 
first  Jovel,  at  the  foot  of  which  gangways  ore 
,itw«tti|(  «t  Fight  angles  from  tbs' 
generally  thought  that  the  coal  did  not  tt&tgtid  j in  %ht  case  of  drifta.  These  gangways 

heiow  the  b^e  of  the  tnoantauuv  But  axpOn- 
cnee  ha?  mace  demonstrated  that  not  only  do 
the  reins  pitch  down  to  a depth  1 ‘ into  the 
bdWiik  df  the  earth”  (often,  indeed,  to  an  un- 
kX(0*rtz  if  not  an  iropmeti^bie  depth),  but  that  by 
fa?  the  largest  portion  of  the  Oistal  exists  below. 

When  a rein  of  coal  is  worlt^d  below  the 
bed  of  an  adjacent  stream  the  mine  is  called  a 
Stipe,  and  extensive  steam-power  U^eqiured  to 
hoist  the  coal  and  pump  up  the  ^afe.  The 
first  step  in  commencing  an  operation  of  this 

'M 


sketch— the-  piv>ps  being  placed  some  three  feet 
apart,  h^d  obif  erdd  With  slabs  and  sticks:  of  wood 

| with  a ^li/lc-volva. 

falling  through.  A railway  ti  laid  down  in  the 
mine,  over  which  the  Coal  r$  drawn  out  by  h onm. 

Having  an  inclination  toward  its  mouth  the  drift 
drains  itself  of  wsxer  without  wi/y  .mcufiajnictti 
Bssistttttccv.'.  Where  the  mokttteku  beweter»  ifc 


are  -extended  frtosi  tiino  td  time-  as  occasion  re- 
qtiim*  nnUl  tim  limits  of  the  mining  lease  are 
fetched.  Tiwy  are  often  driven  a distance  of 
two  miles,  with  turn-outs  at  iniervaU  for  train* 
to  pass  each  other.  They  are  made  seven  or 
more  feet  high.,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a 
railway  track,  upon  which  a carv  loaded  with 
two  or  three  tons  of  coal,  may  pass  with  facility. 
The  car?  are  hauled  by  route*,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  board  and  lodgings  in  the.  cavern*  of 
the  mine;  The  gangways  being  driven  a miffi* 
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dent  length,  the  process  of  mining  the  coal  be- 
gins- The  vein  is  usually  left  untouched  for  a 
distance  of  some  thirty-five  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  slope,  so  as  to  give  it  additional  strength  and 
permanency,  a*,  in  an  extensive  establishment 
and  a good  vein,  its  use  may  be  required  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  A pillar  of  coal,  for  the 
like  reason,  is  left  Btanding  along  the  upper  side 
of  the  gangway ; but  above  and  beyond  it,  all 
the  coal  to  within  some  twenty  feet  of  the  sur- 
face is  worked  out.  The  arrangement  for  work- 
ing is  simple : two  miners  and  a laborer  gener- 
ally work  in  a 4 4 breast, n ot*  * 4 slope,”  which  is 
usually  forty  feet  in  width.  They  first  make 
a small  incision  through  the  gangway  pillar, 
which  serves  both  to  give  them  entrance  to  the 
breasts  and  as  a shuto  for  the  excavated  coal ; 
after  which  they  cut  away  all  the  coal  to  the  full 
width  of  the  breast,  and  aa  they  pursue  it  to- 
ward the  surface,  it  slides  down  behind  them 
through  the  shutes,  and  into  the  cars  in  the 
gangway.  As  fast  as  the  coal  is  extracted,  the 
roof  and  overhanging  rock  is  supported  either 
by  wooden  props,  or  by  suffering  small  pillars  of 
coal  to  remain.  Pillars  are  especially  necessary 
when  the  vein  is  a large  one,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently a considerable  waste  of  cool  in  work- 
ing such  veins.  Those  of  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  desirable  on  the 
score  of  economy.  From  ten  to  fifteen  breasts 
are  worked  simultaneously  in  mines  of  the  ordi- 
nary capacity,  while  the  gangways  are  always 
being  extended;  so  that  by  the  time  the  first 
breasts  are  exhausted,  another  series  will  be 
ready.  When  all  the  coal  of  the  level  is  taken 
out,  the  slope  has  to  be  sunk  down  to  another, 
whereupon  the  same  arrangements  are  repeated. 
And  thus  the  mine  sinks  down  deeper  and  deep- 
er, until  finally,  with  the  increase  of  friction, 
and  the  difficulty  of  ventilation,  it  is  unable  to 
maintain  its  profits,  and  its  abandonment  fol- 
lows as  a matter  of  necessity. 


Going  now  to  the  shutes  in  the  gangway,  we 
find  the  cars  loaded  with  coal.  The  mules  will 
draw  a train  of  three  or  four  of  them  to  the  foot 
of  the  slope,  where  they  are  left,  and  as  many 
empty  ones  hauled  back.  One  of  the  loaded 
cars  is  pushed  upon  a horizontal  revolving  plat- 
form, by  a person  stationed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose,, and  then  turning  it  round  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  rails  of  the  slope- road,  the.  bell-pull  is 
drawn  to  give  the  engineer  above  notice  that  all 
is  ready,  when  the  steam-power  is  applied  and 
the  loaded  car  hoisted  up,  while  ftu  empty  one 
descends  on  the  other  track.  The  coal  being 
now  safely  arrived  at  the  surface,  the  car  is  de- 
tached from  the  rope,  pushed  to  a sideling  track, 
and  an  empty  one  returned  in  its  place  and 
hooked  to  the  rope.  Another  loaded  car  be- 
ing by  this  time  again  in  readiness  below,  the 
bell-pull  is  drawn,  and  the  same  movement  oc- 
curs. This  process  of  hoisting  and  lowering  the 
cars  is  always  going  on  during  the  day,  and 
sometimes  at  night.  The  time  occupied  for 
bringing  up  a car  rarely  exceeds  a minute, 
which  includes  the  attaching  and  detaching  of 
the  cars  from  the  rope.  Where  from  one  to 
two  hundred  tons  are  shipped  daily  from  the 
mine  (besides  hoisting  the  accumulated  rubbish 
and  slates),  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  feature*  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

The  next  thing  which  demands  our  attention 
is  the  Coal-Breaker,  and  this  always  forms  the 
roost  conspicuous  object  at  every  mine.  Here 
the  coal  is  broken  and  screened  into  the  various 
sizes  required  by  the  consumer,  and  the  process 
is  performed  with  wonderful  celerity  and  exact- 
ness. The  breaker  is  erected  as  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  slope  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
will  admit,  and  considerable  elevation  is  re* 
quired  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  top  of  the  rollert 
without  resorting  to  machinery  for  hoisting  a 
up.  In  some  instances  it  is  erected  directly  ax 
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the  mouth  of  the  slope,  awl 
the  coal  hooted  into  it ; but 
as  pi^msio^-bm.  to  .b*  made 
for  the  'diapos»).  of  the  siato 
Which  j^ctuauhac?  hi  0*$ 
cru  ne.  there  if  Ut- 

ile gni bed  by ^ 
mstxt.  MWfc  <*i  the 
Alrf  vvha&r  imr  tfi^r  ot> 
cur*  in  tU.##  vein  Is  separated 
belw,  an  d theft  up 

and  ihtown  around  ihv 
slof»e,  i\)  nox»n«^iihq 

with  4#>}'t*M’  the  b^sak- 
er,  iv  offeii  tom* 
anifeirtl  Biit -m  'tbs 

slope  itself  h generally  sit- 
uated on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  the  breaker  is  at 
the  foot  of  it,  and  upon  a 
level  vrith  tfao  nnlroad  wer 
which  the  coal  is  borne ■o.|T 
to  market. . When  the  cars, 
therefor*?,  corhe  up  from  the 


slop^fhey  by  * ' 

to  the  lop  &?  ‘ 

tho  breskor,  thitre  b*  tm  sjt^  ifeiuatkm, 
they  mm  haulad  hack  and  ih|^$y  mules,  The 
coal  at  the  Ih-ice  Wether]  U coIKety,  it  will  be 
observed,  haa  to  be  hoisted  tip— ^employing  for 
this  parpctftc  the  sazne  etoam-ixcKver.  that  is  up- 
plied  to  th^  breaker.  The  breaker  if  also  fed 
by  two  slopes,  am*  being  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  it*  and  t h&  other  no  mo  distance  to  the 
right.  Thet  cpIiierYis  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  «xc*ttjrire  m the  coal  regiont  and  has  been 
erected  uta.cust  of  ovor  oiie  huadi^  thousand 
dollars*  ‘ ‘ ’ 

The  coal-breaker  is,  of  course v operated  by 
steam — the  capacity  of  the  engines  varying  froth 


'mm  vtaw  op.  vh* ' *&**««.  - ' ■,  ;-••  •;  3 ,r ■■  --  ■■ 

: 

fen  to  jjjrtnty  Irosn-pawesv  s«d  they  are  con- 
structed pbjQ  a*  thu>o  ns<>d  At  the 

sloths.  The  annexed  BkettLea  exhtUU  tl\e  form 
and  structure  <>f  the  maehiijery,  and  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  «$TahU*hment.  The  loaded 
ra t npfmars  at  tire  top  tho  rollers,  ready  to  be 
dumped,  when  the  coal.  pfesm  over  the  shute 
(B)  into  the  ifudiagt’^  tvhera  men  are  sra- 
Moped,  with  pfote  apd  hammers,  to  break  the 
l&fgcf  fd/K*ca  e*  the  mass  moves  IbttnirC  It 
‘ftW  passes  tc*  the  rhllm  tlwmrh  kfftola  dhoti* 
a yard  ai  length  by  s&  ot  eight  ftorbs*  In  width 
— the  hopper  (4)  feeding  ft  in  a teguta*  and 
eommuous  quantity.  The  figures  £ and#  ane 
the  TOrim*  which,  rerolv* 

[ rag  with  gpjfit  rapidity  to- 

ward  e&rh  otherf  break  the 
lumps  of  csml  aa  iher  fail. 
lmtwee&  fern.  IQ 

H is  the  mreen  ioto  wbicb  the 

i ® coal  is  conducted  from  the 
hopper  ( U ) tis  if  fwlls  from 
\l  the  tollers.  the 

screen,  the  coat  again  falla 
into  ^huios  <i?)i  ^h^re  It 
ai  irtohH 

Fetred  to  the  railway  can. 
Figure  f fndie&tofi  the  fly- 
wheel of  the  breaker  j Z 
a pulley  cm  the  fly-wbeel 
ehflffc  4 the  breaker  shaft ; 
13,  the  fly-wheel  of  the  en- 
gine ; H,  the  pulley  on  en- 
gine slWt^ • }!/,  bed-rplatti 
for  temgiine  ? and  the  io- 
Of  the. boiler-' 

8uf.h  i?  Uie  side  -view, 
j i • • • ' Taking  our  etaud  in  Itoni, 
..■;'‘‘:V:  ];p  we  ihali  see  the  ferment 
of  tho  coal  sj  if  fells  tom 


■arim  ■'ir>’^r'^~Tri  - r" iV  if'Mi^f' t 
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ihc  KtU{i^  i;a^v  liie  ^rutm,  and  thence  into  | the  sbarcboldets.  Their  main  trunks  connect 
the  sbute*.  The  Bcreetv  i&  divided  into  four  with  the  Reading  Railroad  and  the  dock*  e*f  foe 
owtiou^  and,  being  in  a.  po~  [ copal*  torn  wlikh  they  diverge  *od  r**lifcfce  mzo 

4tfrm<  raoeivci  foe.  vpal  fr out  the  hopper  (#£- ; muBHrOua  branches  to  the  mines.  Them  Are 
*i$  .2)  p£  ifo  eloritifcd  ofok  i foow*  fop  V xxrdfo  this?  oae  Jtetn deed  *iicb  braoebe*,  hiring 

niUera,  the  tipper xfas'beipg  solkb  the  ; 4n  ^ggregnte  length  of  #0CJ»:  miles,  fociudiug 

peifmntcd  between  die  teeth../  TjJi»i$  tO  AVfUii?  j uboui  150  miles  under  grmiiuL 


a*  much  ^ j>o9sii?ier  the  ^roshfog  m gruixfmg 
^ftbe  toal;  Figure  ite  >Kail  .whtei'^nris 
the  seceen.  Now  the  fcefoea  foring  dHided  into 
the  neWdrk  hf  tbo  itr»t  prckhieek  fo« 
HmuUest  of  e^ifed  iv  pith,'*  wlufo  foil* 
imp  the  proper  of  foo  kbytes  fcr 

v low  (Sj*  The  w*H^ofo  of  foe  ^oud  eectthh  4 
a little  iofgsjr,  etiil  fnf nfehca  rite  4jsg  latown  ns 
,**egg  <?o^ir;^hkkiii'*i.0'  -tartv  M4  into  'ifoui&  A 
/ The  third  $eedou  is  again  fonssjr,  and  produces 
MM**fo**.  ;cosdtH  which  is.  received  into  Muiie  2. 
The  fourth  section  thrnklus* tv  broken  coat,**  and 


But  let  u«  fotu'ru  to  the  mine-  Below  the 
turning  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  is  ,t* 
sump  frpm  thirty  to  forty  tot  in  depth,  at fo  of 
the  mine  width  ns  the  4op«,  into  which  the  wa- 
; ter  tom;  all  the  avenues  of  the  mine  is  drained. 
The  pipes  through  Which  tlio  water  is  pumped 
dp  ^rerid  fr»)px  the  sump  to  the  month  of  the 
4ope.  and  fo$r  diamtrtefc/Fim^  from  twelve  u> 
eighteen  TxttWk.  Tfertr vi * ad*?  a con^idemble 
variation  both  in  the  length  of  stroke  of  the 
engine  and  the  rmnaber  of  revolutions  per  min- 
j ore.  Sotvwr,  the  amount  of  water  raised  from 


^iis.'info  tfv  vrhU.6  the  remainder,'  beangTOo  j tome-  of,  tbd  mines  is  almost  incindiLle.  In 
bv ?ge  in  *we  xo  nitrate  the  net-work,  parses  j rainy  seasons  they  ore  frequently  OTcritowed, 
miof  w>*  end.  of  the  screen*  ned  iklb  into  tip.*  ; and  it  u axes  t ho  strength  of  the  pumping  ma- 
/ V foot©  A . | tuihuery  to  rotm.re  them,  fmt  thousand  hogs- 

Ai  Urn  coaJ  folk  from  the  screen  hovs  uro  mn-  head^  of  )mv6y  in- same  rases,  been  pumped 
tinned  in  ih^  whutefl  To  ':pi.d?.  out  iliv  sbtc  *ud  j np  in  hours ; while  the  oggreg^te  mmoanf 


5hTul^  And  li  fe  traly  nSUmishthg  to  inh 
^erre  with  wh&t  aetHiv  they  t4Ji  diacov^  ntsd 
^eir.0  the  prtiscribcd  fotTadcas,  They  afion  |urr- 
form  their  work  r;andes4yV  boweter.  ami  then 
the  vonmtaet /commits  the  egrugioni  blander 
' diinoauting  the  quality  of  the  coal  instead  at 
the  culpable  slata-pickcre,  TherO  4r»  usually 
two  sets  of  screens  and  sbiites  at  ever)*  breaker, 
so  that  m case  of  Accident  to  m%  the  other  may 
he  used.  The  shitty  will,  hold  from  three  to 
fire  hundred  tarn,  And  they  are  filled  at  least 
once  a day  during  the  season  of  narigaripti. 

The  oar*  »f  the  Behdtng  Railroad  and  of  the 
SrhuylkiU  Negation  ape  sent  over  the  kttemi 
railways  ?o  rto  ^crefal  joincts  where  they  arc ; 


ritUed  oAch  4a $ ftom  the  mretM y^fore  slopes  now 
m XvjH^ion^  4 ostimfttod  at  3^,  7'^5  hogsheads, 
trideod^  amount  xif  watfer  tom  each  mice  is 
touch  mon?  Than  sufficictH  to  float  away  ahe 
\ x*sA  apd  \h«  tipper  levels  of  Schuylkill,  during 
times  wf  drought,  ore  often  sustained  soXety  by 
thfr  supplies  tims  rccetTcd.  The  ►nuire  cool- 
basin  being  jwLirous  cr  ceflular,  like  a sponge, 
nearly  all  the  water  that  foils  into  U sinks  into 
the  miu ex,  whence  it  is  furnished  in  rAgular 
supplies  to  The  cuuttl  witlmut  any  aj/predable 
k>sa  by  cvo^ruitoUi- 

The  coal  4tutu  of  The  Schuylkill  &r&  aoosm^ 
what  impaired  in  value  by  the  freq mini ..ttccray- 
renee  t#  u fhtd^r^  and  c^pectollT  the  vt>m»  of 


dtuwn  under  The  shales  of  she  breakers  and ; the  upper  or  red-aoh  group.  When  }ho  eonr 


tilled.  They  are  rhStl  brought  hack  to  the  land- 
ings at  Tort  Carbon  ^h^ylkiil  Haren,  and 
if  the  coal  is  fo  b©  shipped  by  carnal,  it  is  damped 
into  the  dock  Bhutei  nr  directly  into  the  boets ; 
aDd  if  by  railway,  then  the  cuts  are  rearranged 
into  trains  for  Port  ltichn!/jndr  Thihulelpliio,  or 
intaftaediaie  sbU ions.  The  ears  toing  labeled 
in  numerical  order,  arc  consigned  by  the  operator 
by  the  numbers  which  they  respectively  bear. 
Two  ticket#  are  filled  apf  one  of  which  is  taken 
by  the  conductor  of  xho  train,  and  «erres  to 
identify  foe  cars  and  the  coal  at  foe  weigh- 
jsckleej  while  the  other  i*  routined  by  foe  oper- 
ator ARdr  the  weight  fa  axcertaiued  new  bills 
are  made  out,  one  of  which  goea  to  the  receiver 
of  the  coal,  and  the  other  fo  foe  proper  officers 
of  die.  railroad  »\  the  point  of  defiveiy.  The 
cost  df  tfowkpurtatiatt  over  the  Beading  road  is 
aaiulty  about  two  cents  per  Um  per  mile,  and.  is 
always  adjected  tons  foe  receiver  of  the  ct»&l \ 
while  that  of  the  lateral  roads*  varying  from  ten 
m thirty  cent*  per  vmx  according  to  thu  di«Un.c«. 
i#  paid  by  foe  operafora.  Thera  ara  five  or  »i-V 
vf  these  iatenil  roads  owned  by  aj  many  differ- 
m%  companies,  and  all  operated  With  profit  to 


SMULixity  x\f  * vein  is  destroyed  or  inforrnpted  by 
foe  intrusion  of  rock  or  dirt,  or  by  a dcjK>sit  of 
s»oft  and  impure  coat,  il  is Termed  b faith*  And 


•'•v'-;  y vs  a coaj^yots 

these  foreigner  praf>mt  themselves  in  Turious 
forms,  in  pearly  every  min e in  the  boriu.  Some- 
times foe  vein  has  been  fractured,  and  the  >lis- 
deverad  and  Irfcgttlarly-shaped  fragments  are 
like  a brnifon  sheet  of  glass -f  ^ometiinea  it  is 
rolled  or  doubled  up;  afibrdltig  au  immense 
quantity  of  coal  in  a particular  ajxyt,  whife 
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again  the  vein  often  pjaebe*  out  into  a mere  j poses  of  the  miner,.  it  ia 
thread  ; but  the  nu><i  tiommoQ  itiiJ  tte  i«'  . too  Inefthu&itt  'Us  a %'ht.,  A 
trustor*  of  rwk  anil  dirt  iti  rha  l**dy  of  the  vein,  an  open  ilame  will  sudo  r*,  t 
Tlurtt  eoiW»u»n  one-  of  the  most  troublesome  £$  protmbly  as  great  ever; 
and  c\fcm iv«  mining  opera-  Davy  liim}.  is  use- 

turn**  wtl  iiHvtt  the  fnrfnnp?  «f  many  fa]  in  its  way4  in 

an  ojvefrHjafy  ilm|  '$gjfcfed  the  abandonment  of  enabling  one  to 

.Aflefb&f  4e^c>UN  r|itf]etiky  H thut  of  veutiltv-  vditiop  af  the  mi  my 
.tion,  and  this  a u fortunate  ly ' ,sn#:rim^»'-''wlth - this  j ii?i4  to  i! 

depth  of  the  workings.  Thus  fir.  however,  the  j needful  earned ic*: 
matter  ha*  oecaadctnud  ti£  particular  embiUTiv**-  [hid  beyond  this  it 
mentf  feincu  the  rainss  ihein»e]v^  haveutumed  j shibsema  n u im  - 
no  great  depth.  The  deepest  in  the  region  j pofraar  erui,  It 
hardly  succeeds  a thousand  feet  perpemlicular,  j ia  >urf£hn>ded  by 
while  in  England  KmiG  of  rhe  collieries  &&  ; a tbhi  Wire  gah^v 
nearly  two  tfumsxmd  feet  drifcp.  The  venlilh'  j hart ug  about  JT-sSO 
tioii  (U  mmseqttently  nxpetifche  and  diftlkuittftf  J hbite.ioihns^u^U’c 
aumament.  B.nufe^  the.  evils  frowiug  from  an  inch,  and  tU  piS*- 
•tjn|«tre  «ir  the  4oal  ir^df  con  stun  flv  discharges  : euliut-  boni  . ;jl;. 

•gases  wh&cftf  in  a.  certain  ai&tc[  djf  combination  in  the  d|^ov^ 
wfih  theatmd^jhmb  produce  what  ate  tenwxl  cry  dibit  *he  c' x - 
4 ‘ fa re-d am {>  explosion*.  ■'  Tfifeir  esc»]w  from  ! pioni v e buxtdre  in 
the  breast;*' af  coat 
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o^nettsslod.  They  hftofi  avoid  thn  fare  by  lath  that  offhc  -hn&di&'-  %’ .-mofo. ' -dV ':;de^eiJyel 
♦a#  on  their  face*  and  Iming  the  dknnpft  ride  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  forcing  or  ectaduetmg. 
over  them,  for  if  caught  within  ip*  death  the  at  mospljoi  k-  eum>m»  through  them;  and  it 

U the  Almost  cert o»v>  result.  The  firedamp  is  iherefion*  often  becomes  necessary  to  employ 
tunefully  succeeded  by  the  “ choke  dump,  ” un*  1 fans  and  banners,  citlacr  to  drive  die  font  air  out 
loss  the  vent  da  ring  eurmw  is  strong*  The  afe  }riv  the  pure  air  in,  Explosions  of.  fire-damp 
mosplierie  air  bidng  d ?stmyed  by  the  explosion^  j lmvc  been  iimreasing  with  alarming  rapidity  ; 
for  a rime  there  hi  ltfo  nothing  id  breathe  but  [ but  in  most cases  they  nrc  die  results  of  slwyfo 
[K>iMnuiu?  vapor - lu'ncc  sidricudi-ii  commonly  ' carelessness  'tm  the  part  of  the  miner*  ihem- 
eusae^p  In  Emd  mfo  on  «»ftc  bpcijcj.iu,  out  of  selves.  Jr  is  a lanuMUablc  f'net— and  ru  fluid* 
*200  Pmn  in  rlio  mine  durjng  h.n.  explosion,  1!»(;  | a«  have  oocusioti  to  descend  into  tome*  whose 
v. me  iuieanilv  filled.  f.u  EntucCj  .on  « Monday  :' ten ti.lw tion  U hnpofe*  t,  it  r t»y  no  yrieans  a 
raaroiifg,  when  the  miners  one.  after  the  other,  pleasant  ictlectioti  — that  onrof.  n gang  of  titty 
were  «lc^cendnjg  b»  tbcif  Wosk,  die  iWbr  fell  tlcitd,  j of  sixty  men  you  cun  always:  count  -otr a certain 
seized  with  asphyxia  * the  nc.xr  ettg  uttempred ! prpporribn  of  ignorant  >r»d  ryeidess  cbarayuery 
to  aid  him,  and,  Ctotain|  within  the  stratum  of  who  In dd  the  lives  and  liude,  of  nd  the  oilier- 
•carbcmie  acid;  also  fell  dead;  flic  thirl,  fourth,  in  the  tenure  of  rhejr  croouiul  iolly  and  .iidpid- 
and  fifth  shaved  rt  like  fate,  and  there  'u  no  »elU  by. 

lug  where,  the  evil  would  have  stopped  had  not  j Althcvngli.  f f perul  arui  ftioral  ‘>f 

the  aixfch  turned  round  and  fnawd  the  other*  ro  ] rmr  nduiug  pnpuluUdn'  is  iV.?t  • k$  j j<’*od  a?,  many 
return  up  the  *ihaft.  The  number  of  ri<  rim*  lo  of  u<  would  like  UVsee  it.  it  \h  yet  In^nitdv  >u- 
thrso  tenable  casualties  in  the  coal-mines-  of  j peri  or  to  that  of  the  ionne  dac:*  U\  Europe,  It 
Efubuul  bd:amt/(  ^.alarming  that  |Ue  tg  eond«wd  idrno*r  c«:dustvcJy  of  foreigners,  tfnd 

riv'to,  y.ome  years  ago,  insti lined  measureH  h r ; incUi-.b*-  reyr^ehicrites-  in  about  equal  ppqn.r  - 
the  letter-  wen ntv  of  Ufa  ; for  aUhongh  the  ; tiod^  ffou)  Kn^Iand,  Irrlancl,  Scotland,  \Valc.s; 
aafaiy^bigrip  by  Hr  1 f u .ffe’ma'ttj*.  : ‘ . Mwp • chgaged'  ift  the  mines 

enables  tme  to  explore*  t he  mine  and  pcu^rnUc  ! iha  umter  attaEhtw  hi^  butip  to  the  aide  of  hi 3 
the  fiery  fsccmmiiidions  with  impnniry,  it  can  | cap,  and  them  is  probably  nothing  peculiar  in 
not  bs  eony^fiinatly  used  for  tfi»  ordinary  Tur*  • liu  appc.xirarA’u  exi;ept  iliat  hk  facc  and  liAnds 

v r Wii’-t  r ■ •ii  t-  j-. 
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COAL-MINKS. 


arc  blackened  and  his  clothes  all  wet  and  be- 
smeared with  coal  mud.  His  shoes  are  coarse 
and  heavy — the  soles  being  very  thick  and  com- 
pletely covered  with  little  broad-headed  nails, 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  water  and  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  coal  debris . Apart  from  the 
accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  are 
otherwise  extremely  healthy.  They  know  lit- 
tle but  what  pertains  to  their  subterraneous  em- 
ployment, and  in  connection  with  it  some  of 
them  have  ideas  of  geological  order  of  far  more 
practical  value  than  the  high-strung  theories  of 
the  learned  professors.  They  are  to  some  ex- 
tent superstitious — as,  for  example,  it  is  regard- 
ed as  an  evil  omen  for  a visitor  in  the  mine  to 
whistle  or  hum  an  air.  Some  of  their  techni- 
cal words  indicate  their  apprehension  of  super- 
natural spirits  and  evil  genii  as  existing  in  the 
mines.  The  Cornish  miners,  who  are  usually 
found  in  lead  and  copper  regions,  have  a most 
ridiculous  habit  of  giving  a loud  grunt  with  ev- 
ery blow  of  the  pick  or  hammer. 

The  Schuylkill  coal  basin  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain thirteen  distinct  seams  of  coal.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  to  embrace  a hundred  or 
more,  but  this  originated  in  mistaking  the  dif- 
ferent out-crops,  where  they  only  described  sad- 
dles, for  so  many  veins.  The  combustible  qual- 
ities of  the  coal  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
determined  by  the  color  of  their  ashes — the  low- 
er veins  producing  white,  the  middle  gray  or 
pink,  and  the  upper  red  ashes.  The  first  is  pre- 
ferred for  smelting  and  puddling  iron  ; the  sec- 
ond for  heating  furnaces  in  houses,  and  the 
third  for  grates  and  cooking.  But  besides  the 
marked  differences  in  these  three  varieties  in  the 
economy  of  combustion,  there  is  also  a local 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  coal  from  the 
same  veins;  there  is,  in  fact,  all  the  difference 
in  the  qualities  of  coal  that  we  find  in  different 
kinds  of  wood.  Besides  the  distinguishing  col- 
or of  the  ash,  the  coal  graduates  from  a soft, 
semi-bituminous  at  the  iSusquehanna,  to  a free 
burner  on  the  Swatara — a fine,  compact  and 
hard  coal  at  the  Schuylkill,  to  an  exceedingly 


dense  variety  on  the  Lehigh  (and  this  is  the 
strongest  anthracite  coal  ever  found  on  the  face 
of  the  globe). 

North  of  the  Schuylkill  are  the  basins  of  the 
Mahanoy  and  Shamokin;  while  east  of  them 
are  several  small  detached  ones,  as  the  Hazle- 
ton, Beaver  Meadow,  Buck  Mountain,  etc.,  all 
of  whose  coal  (except  the  two  former)  is  shipped 
over  the  Lehigh  Canal  and  the  Valley  Railroad. 
The  coal  of  the  Mahanoy  is  drawn  over  the 
Broad  Mountain  by  means  of  steam  inclined 
planes,  and  reaches  the  Atlantic  markets  via 
the  Schuylkill ; that  of  Shamokin  descends  the 
Susquehanna  River,  or  goes  north  via  the  Sun- 
bury  and  Elmira  railways.  North  of  all  these 
basins  lies  that  of  Wyoming — beautiful  alike  for 
its  unsurpassed  scenery,  its  romantic  settlement 
and  histoiy,  and,  to  the  geologist,  for  the  regu- 
larity of  its  coal  measures.  Like  the  Schuyl- 
kill basin,  it  is  about  five  miles  in  width  by 
nearly  seventy  in  length.  The  Lackawanna 
Creek  drains  the  eastern  portion,  and  meets  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  the  centre  of  the  basin. 
Entering  the  valley  from  the  north,  the  river 
abruptly  changes  its  course  toward  the  west, 
and  then  glides  down  the  middle  of  it  some  ten 
miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  where  it  again  deviates 
from  the  canal,  and  passes  through  the  Nanti- 
coke  Mountains.  The  coal  of  the  Lackawanna 
has  several  outlets : the  Railway  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  Railroad,  just  completed,  are  the  ave- 
nues to  the  Atlantic  markets,  while  the  North 
Branch  Canal  supplies  the  interior  country  north 
and  west  of  Scranton.  A cross-section  of  the 
Wyoming  basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesbarre 
exhibits  five  or  six  distinct  but  gently-sloping 
axes,  the  southern  one  being  comparatively  lev- 
el, and  the  coal  lying  near  to  the  surface.  The 
whole  basin  appears  to  be  remarkably  free  from 
disturbance  of  any  kind.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nanticoke,  where  the  measures  begin  to  rise  to- 
ward their  western  termination,  the  veins  of 
coal  occur  in  great  purity  and  extraordinary 
thickness ; and  the  excavations  of  the  Grand 
Tunnel,  and  those  of  the  Baltimore  Company 
near  Wilkesbarre,  are  nothing  short  of  a phys- 
ical phenomenon.  A stage-coach,  a locomo- 
tive and  train  might  be  driven  through  the  ex- 
cavated avenues  of  these  mines.  The  principal 
vein  at  Nanticoke  is  thirty-five  feet  thick,  at 
Wilkesbarre  twenty-eight,  Pillston  fourteen,  and 
Scranton  about  ten  feet.  The  veins,  it  thus  ap- 
pears, thin  out  toward  their  eastern  termini,  and 
most  likely  come  closer  together.  The  Balti- 
more mines  have  been  worked  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  worth  a journey  across  the  Atlantic  to 
sec  them.  The  great  vein  was  at  first  operated 
in  open  quarry,  but  the  top  covering  having  in- 
creased in  thickness  with  the  slope  of  the  strata, 
it  was  found  more  economical  to  pursue  the 
coal  under  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh 
mines.  The  measures  having  been  thus  cut 
down  perpendicularly,  six  or  seven  openings 
were  made  into  the  coal,  and  up  to  the  present 
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momcn^Tf  are  informed  that  about  twenty-five  : of  arithmetical  computiiMaa,  The  whole  cmn- 
ft  ere**  hsvft  hetm  ^jtjciiYated;  Probably  not  more  J fcty,  fram  Craif  *rf  *i>  tbijt  of  the,  St 

than  two-feinte  *j£  the*  coal,  however,  fma  been  - Lawrence  atti Newfound  br.ivi,  0^3nntfy  coin- 
removed*  ax  ,H  necessary  Co  leave  large  !;  prised  one  grand  v*0al-Uel4-  Tfaiptfitel  Jg>rttars 
masses  of  re  nyrmwftg  to  support  the  nverlv- J of  it  an*  veal-cored  along  the  Rio  Grnwic  and 
ivg  rock  wd  soil..  The  light  ml  mi  tied  by  these  j Chihuahua  rivers? in  Mesko.  sis  woU  ax  upon 
opening*  reveals  scleral  acres  -of  the  interior,  • some  of  their  Lranuhe#  in  Tis'\^  ; -.lUimgitms 
nnd  there  appear*  before  yon  a stup-etidcms  for-  isolated  bed*  tWmr  oo  tba  Ifed  Arkansas 
cs<  of  mu  fuied  pillars 'of  conL  The  scene  thus  I riven;  while  further  north  lies  that  of  Missouri, 
f»res«jited  is  one  of . those  thin^  which  neither  j eoparuted  £n>m  the  III  mote  Only  by  the  Mis&s- 
jf*nt  nor  jieinril  can  fioTtray  ; it  roust  be  *ecm.  I srppl  wid  Mbsotiri  river?.  The  southeastern 
The  3rfw>f  la  ipme  tweaty-dve  f*et  above  the  ! poi  nt  la  pierced  by  the  Ohio,  and  it  approach^* 
fipor,  &nil  'it  U not  only  p/vrfecclr  smooth  hnt  within  some  fifty  miles  of  the  Alleghany  coal;, 
ofk.a  hux  the glossy poK$K to  rho  lain-  whkb,  lying  in  n position  nearly  north  and 
taftted  idAfces.  The  mine  is  hoe  from  watery  south,  runs  parallel  with  the  A i!  urine  plain  frr 
find  t b?  air  para  ami  inrigomiiug.  The  cost  a distance  of  TSO  tniJcs,  On  the  pe&tint  sip |jc 
of  emting  the  coat  b war  ipuhin,*  as?  a com-  of  the  rntiufuarns  arc  the  isolated  beds  t>f  Nanh 
Mnrfffoa  of  fetvmnblci  cirenmtaiiCfcs  e*,mld  ap-  Carolina,  and  a.  portion  of 

pro*p?H,  while  there  it  apparently  enough  of  it  the  sembbit iPVirnousv  hitrir^iiVnis,  ut»d  the  great 
to  ^pply  the  <:HTiizc<J  w^rld  for  agpi  to  come,  anthracite  basins  of  T«nn^ritanbv-  It  iTri^n- 
fadfegdy*  tafcnat  ally  trer'ersed  portions  of  tfc.w  ■ Yftrk,  &nd  the 

wbieb  also  ipcitftsJn  thtf.Sd*nylkill  arid same  of . New  England  States,  where  smalt.  md 

the  ocbnt  bi»biTii,  will  dispel  all  aporxdic-pwonft  traces  of  impure  coal  arc  Uumd  ; btit  The  Inva- 
iis  m the  *ixb^»«tibt Lit j of  our  antbraKjfie  coal- sum  <*f  the  sea,  in  its  northern  avuin<cT  lias  &yeK 

tM(b.  - j;  flowed  the  beiU.  leaving  those  of  rhe  Bnin'di 

Ocic  largely  tli£$e  fields  gn<ythey  Me  bat  the  provinces  literally  to  ethhrge  from  the  wit  to  v 
mere  pi  the  mill  more  ampchdou#  coal  which  tttfrotipda.  them.  a 

fomufibn  of  the  Apf?aiaehian  <bbb}  .ijf  uimint-  Pennsylyama,  of  ithtlf,  baa  agjrenfct'r  a^a  of 
bins.  This ,vnxt  bicmniriott^  tejiion,  inelhdhi^  coal  than  all  England,  -Scoi.kud,  1 Aft#ndj  • 
the  basins  and  W^st  of  tbe  M^oarl  River,  Spain,  France,  anil  Bejghtm  dniteiL  It  ia  only 
coafcims  at  least  Wee  the  nggregate  amonunc  of  exceeded  by  the  British  provinces,  whose  coal 
tvprknhle  coal  oif  all  the  rest  of  the  known  world  ) is  but  the  termirms  of  oar  own  formation.  They 
Combined  \ find  lying,  as  it  does,  mainly  within  concnin  a coal  area  of  18,000  sqtuirc  t 
the  tulle y and  trrbiitArjes  of  the  Miasissippi.  itn  Pcnn.yvhania  hor  a.surtacc  of  not  qnire 
vfimrnercbj  toloe  b entirclT  beyood  the  sccnki  or  noarly  one-third  of  its  whole  urea.  Large 


trrr:  T»AT..\i»foar 
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as  this  body  of  coal  land  seems  some  of  the 
other  States  exceed  it,  though  none  of  them 
have  any  thing  like  the  number  of  distinct  coal 
veins  or  aggregate  thickness  of  coal.  It  is  es- 
timated that  we  have  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  upward  of  160,000  square  miles  of  coal; 
but  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  which  af- 
fords all  the  different  varieties,  as  red,  gray, 
and  white  ash  anthracite,  and  semi-bituminous, 
bituminous,  and  cannel  coal.  Our  anthracite 
fields  are  the  great  depositories  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  fossil  fuel  on  the  globe,  and  as  they  are 
nowhere  surpassed  in  quality,  quantity,  or  ac- 
cessibility of  the  coal,  they  must  ultimately  be 
looked  to  for  the  supplies  of  a large  portion  of 
the  civilized  world. 

But  what  is  coal  ? Our  disquisition  would 
most  likely  be  thought  incomplete  were  this 
question  left  unanswered.  A chemist  defines 
it  to  be  “ the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
compound  of  bodies  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
It  consists  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  earthy 
principle  of  these  compound  bodies,  with  which 
a part  of  the  saline  principle  and  some  of  the 
phlogiston  of  the  decomposed  oil  are  fixed  and 
intimately  combined.  Coal  can  never  be  formed 
but  by  the  heat  of  a body  which  has  been  in  an 
oily  state ; hence  it  can  not  be  formed  by  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  metal,  nor  by  any  other  sub- 
stance the  phlogiston  of  which  is  not  in  an  oily 
state.  Every  oily  matter,  treated  with  fire  in 
close  vessels,  furnishes  true  coal,  so  that  when- 
ever a charry  residuum  is  left,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  substance  employed  contains  oil. 
But  the  inflammable  principle  of  coal,  although 
it  proceeds  from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil,  but 
pure  phlogiston  ; since  coal,  added  to  sulphuric 
acid,  can  form  sulphur — to  phosphoric  acid,  can 
form  phosphorus — and  since  oil  can  produce 
none  of  these  effects  until  it  has  been  decom- 
posed and  reduced  to  a condition  of  coal.”  Be- 
sides, the  phenomena  accompanying  the  burn- 
ing coal  are  different  from  those  which  happen 
when  oily  substances  are  burned.  The  flame  of 
charcoal  is  not  so  bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  pro- 
duces no  smoke  or  soot. 

But  how  was  it  formed?  After  the  convul- 
sions which  terminated  the  primitive  period  the 
earth  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a long  season  of 
repose,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  the  coal 
materiel  was  deposited.  That  it  is  of  the  same 
age  as  the  mountains  which  inclose  it,  is  very 
certain  from  the  fact  that  the  layers  are  in  con- 
formable order  with  the  stratification.  That 
these  mountains  were  at  one  period  the  bottoms 
of  great  seas  or  lakes  is  also  very  certain,  since 
the  rocks  all  point  to  a sedimentary  origin,  are 
full  of  marine  shells,  and  contain  strata  of  enor- 
mous thickness  composed  wholly  of  rounded  and 
angular  pebbles,  which  have  undoubtedly  been 
worn  down  by  the  attrition  of  water. 

Previous  to  the  elevation  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  mountains,  the  climate  was  not  only 
of  an  even  temperature  throughout  the  globe, 
but  it  was  probably  quite  as  warm  as  it  now  is 
in  the  torrid  zone.  The  atmosphere  was  charged 


with  carbon,  and  while  it  was  thus  unfit  for  the 
support  of  animal  life  (except  a few  species  of 
the  lower  type),  it  could  hardly  have  been  better 
adapted  for  the  rapid  growth  and  development 
of  vegetable  matter.  As  the  estuaries  of  the 
sea  received  the  debris  of  the  then  higher  points, 
they  ultimately  filled  up  and  became  shallow, 
thus  forming  the  layers  now  constituting  the 
old  red  sandstone  group.  These  deposits  in 
time  must  have  formed  low  bottoms,  islands,  or 
peninsulas,  and  when  emerged  from  the  water 
their  soft  mud  afforded  an  excellent  soil  for 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  beginning  with 
aquatic  weeds,  grass,  and  creepers,  and  ending 
with  gigantic  vines  and  trees  rearing  their  dense 
foliage  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air.  The  trees 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  arborescent  ferns, 
and  several  hundred  specimens  have  been  iden- 
tified in  the  coal  formation.  We  can  readily 
imagine,  as  stretching  along  the  margin  of  a 
primitive  ocean,  groups  of  islands  or  low  marshy 
bottoms  covered  with  the  rankest  and  most  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  Constantly  drinking  in  the 
vapors  of  a hot  and  humid  climate,  the  stupen- 
dous mass  would  ultimately  break  down  by  its 
own  weight,  but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a fresh 
growth : 

41  The  penetrating  ran, 

His  force  deep  darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation,  set  the  steaming  power 
At  large,  to  wander  o’er  the  vemant  earth 
In  various  hues.** 

Upon  the  accumulation,  in  this  manner,  of 
more  or  less  vegetable  material,  we  must  sup- 
pose that,  either  by  the  subsidence  of  the  strata 
of  mud  beneath,  or  by  the  overflow  of  the  sea 
(most  likely  both),  it  would  be  covered  over 
with  a layer  of  mud  and  sand,  which,  in  turn, 
would  again  rise  from  the  water  to  sustain  an- 
other vegetable  crop.  In  every  coal  basin  there 
are  more  or  less  distinct  seams  of  coal,  alterna- 
ting with  seams  of  slate  or  mud  and  sand ; and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  mechanical  opera- 
tion had  been  repeated  again  and  again.  Yet, 
when  we  come  to  consider  all  the  circumstances 
— the  soft  yielding  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  sea  exposing  it  to  repeated 
overflow — we  must  adopt  it  as  the  most  probable 
theory  which  our  limited  experience  in  geolog- 
ical science  can  put  forw  ard. 

The  question  now  presents  itself  as  to  how 
this  vegetable  matter  was  converted  into  coal; 
and  it  has  already  been  partially  elucidated  by 
the  chemical  assay.  But  it  appears  from  the 
researches  of  Liebig  and  others,  that  when 
wood  and  similar  vegetable  substances  are  bur- 
ied in  the  earth,  exposed  to  moisture,  and  par- 
tially or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air,  they  de- 
compose slowly,  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas, 
thus  parting  with  a portion  of  their  original  oxy- 
gen. By  this  means  they  become  gradually 
converted  into  lignite,  or  wood-coal,  which  con- 
tains a larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood. 
A continuance  of  decomposition  changes  this 
lignite  into  common  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by 
the  discharge  of  carbureted  hydrogen,  or  the  gas 
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fOSSrLb  FOJJNJT  IN  COAL, 

by  whifh  wis  ilfiiitilnate  otir  streets  and  houses. 

Auii  the, 

.It  $*iu«pmg  From  mihernl  coal,  and  province  the  I can  \ » traced 
ekpkwhm;*. of  tir e-chunp  nv the  urines,  always  con-  ’ 
tain  carbonic  acid.  carburet/Vl  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  olefiant  gas.  It  is  the  disengagement 
of  ull  these  that  gradually  iruvstwmi  hit  amino  us 
into  nut  lira  cite  coal. 

When  the  mountains  were  elevated  the  dis- 
turbance occasioned  to  the  strata  was  very  an- 
(i qunl  and  dissitui.lur*  Must  generally  the  coal 
occupies  its  original  bortannml  and 

tains  all  its  bilnminuus  umi  oily  properties  ] hut 
in  the  anthracite  regions,  and  throughput  thg 
eastern  slope  of  the  AnoghatthW,  tku  tueasur^ 
have  b-.:en  very  much  hentr  twisted,.:  and  dis- 
torted, and  the  disturbance  thus  »Wcai>iohc<i,  tO' 
gether  with  the  overlying  and  lateral  presn irt\ 
allowed  the  elements  of  the  coal  to  escape  and 
tjurr^hy  cunyerto.d  it  Into  nnthracite.  Th>?  e!h- 
v#vtu>n  of  the  rnounuitis  canstteithh  wtyt0fcv W... 
the  $$ n to  w i tb d ra  w,  at  the  aamh  tiv^O  thhi  it 
rplVIger^tuil  %iv&  thkS  jH^q.aririg  it 


upon  the  soft  mud. in  which  they  were  buried 
•gfl$es  which  are  constant-  j t.lpit  the  faintest  lines  of  their  delicate  structure 

1.  We  nptxeml  a few  specimens  of 
die  most  common  fnrniH  from  the  cedlcctiou  of 
the  ®{ii^f|e* 

The.  Ahniglfiy  h»3  thus  written  upon  the 
rocks  uF  tlie  b.yrili  lW  history  of  Ins  own  sgt»- 
liihe  work < t Dyecy  ,ii?sn m tion,  i a lutcer.dhig  or- 
detj.  ha#  siaroped  upon  it.  in,  the  silent  but  dup* 
pi^heiWiye  language of  nature,  the  memorial* 
of  wthdeyRt  ttiniliijnrtfs*  hr  rimidems  may  have 
•c hiira etcriicd It,  And  it  is.  no  lens  curious  than 
true,  ns  betraying  tlio  design  of  the  di.vinr  a u- 
thor*  that  every  step.  t-xJjibit-4  u progressive  d** 
tdlojinieTiP— a coustAn dr adVimet ng  movement 
to  a higher,  a noble iv  a more  perfect  scud  ..of 
lyrQSkiifc  lire.  The  world;  from  the  early  primi- 
tive to-  the  hlD^e  of  the  tertiary  permd,  was 
wwmngTy  hut  undergoing  preparations  for  i hr 
reception  of  man.  One  after  the  other  of  Otir 
vuhI  nod  varied  mineral  rroa«fir<»d,  At  which 
jeyd  nil.  munre  to  our  use  und  plea sure, y were 


v<vcti>l«|e  iiw^  not.  only  were  the  annular 
ritig$  of  me  growth  of  *c?»’.rni  .Muds  of  trros 
beautifully  diiffnctt  hot  eyet»  Urn  medullary 
r^VM  nod  wHnt  b #UU  more  moorkahleu  iu 
^ome  vaseH  even  the  epical  ?els«  tduld  be  dis- 
covered. Box  bennies  these  proof#  from  uV 
selling  n vr^mldd  wuefttre  iu  the  e6id  ftscAf 
liters  a re  found  In  the  shah**  -or  idacy*  aeeonqm- 
Dying  the  coal,  fern  leaves  and  branches  in  mom 
merablc  variety  ami  quantity  ; ami  whm  we  find 
the  trunks  of  trees  navi  bark  converted  into  »ho 
*amii  coal,  no  one  will  drijuHe  fh*  .#>vcfwf?bim- 
;b)g  evidence  of  it*  ve$eittbl6- aright/’ •••  iSfAPy  of 
thtwe  fossil  impressions  occur  in  a compact  uc- 
gregated  bum,  and  aro  pctfeetly  ifti{>rc5aed 
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I return  to  the  point  at  which  I began,  and  re- 
peat that  I am  a free-thinker.  1 am  a Presby- 
terian, of  the  strait  sect  known  as  Old  School. 
I believe  in  Apostolical  succession,  and  a regu- 
lar ordination  through  a line  of  Presbyters.  I 
have  strong — not  very  well-defined.  I confess 
it — notions  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  of  every  thing  yon 
may  chouse  to  assert  concerning  original  sin. 
Yet  I am  a free-thinker;  for  in  this  I rejoice 
that,  without  thought  of  Church  or  creed,  I 
nra  able  to  worship  God  humbly  and  heartily 
in  painted  cathedral  of  Rome,  milled  temple 
of  Paganism,  mosque  of  Moslem,  or 

44  That  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 
Wlioato  qut;fnjfete.H*  lanipi  the  suit  and  moon  supply; 

Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder, 

Its  dome  the  aky.” 

But  I can  not  deny  that  there  arc  places  where 
devotion,  if  not  more  sincere,  is  more  humble, 
and  where  I worship  more  as  a child  than  in 
others.  For  I can  not,  nor  can  any  man,  re- 
sist the  pride  of  human  nature  which  stir3  his 
soul  wheti  he  stands  in  one  of  those  vast  tem- 
ples reared  by  human  hands  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,  whose  gorgeous  walls,  lofty  col- 
umns, magnificent  capitals  and  windows  of  Iris 


“Ail  gariauJcd  wlthcarvcii  ima jeries,” 
no  voice  of  priest  or  deacon,  no  Gregorian 
tones,  no  written,  printed — nay,  no  uttered 
prayer.  It  is,  I say,  the  utmost  enjoymeut  of 
travel,  that  ability  to  find  God  present  every 
where,  a listener  and  an  answerer  of  the  de- 
vout heart ; for  there  is  to  every  wanderer  an 
hour  in  each  day  when  the  loueliness  of  his 
situation  overcomes  him  with  heavy  thought. 
There  are  times  when  the  miles,  and  mount- 
ains, and  seas  that  lie  between  him  and  the 
beloved  ones  of  earth  seem  like  the  distances 
that  stretch  from  earth  to  stars — yea,  see  in  vast- 
ly greater,  for  bo  then  remembers  those  who 
have  gone  to  the  country  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  lying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  **  sapphire  floor and  then  they  seem  near- 
er to  him  than  do  those  who  yet  travel  the  bout- 
on and  well-known,  well-located  paths  of  exist- 
ence. And  believing  them  to  lie  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  he  then  believes  God  near  to  him, 
and  rejoices  with  keen  joy  in  the  might  and 
majesty  of  those  two  words,  “My  Father,” 
which  reach  the  Almighty  car,  whether  they 
he  uttered  on  plains  of  Orient  or  in  the  close- 
curtamed  room  at  home  where  the  dear  circle 
gathers  at  prayer. 
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splendor,  half  satisfy  him  with  the  belief  that 
ntfin  can,  after  all,  build  a house  worthy  the 
residence  of  the  Great  King.  But  when  I sit 
down,  as  I have  sometimes  sat  down,  among 
the  shattered  fragments  of  columns  and  archi- 
traves, where  the  chaotic  ruin  of  a once  mighty 
house  of  worship  attests  the  grandeur  of  an- 
cient adoration,  but  where  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty,  over  rank  grass  and  clustering  wall- 
flowers, laughs  at  the  temporal  decay  of  an  edi- 
fice built  for  the  Eternal,  then  the  heart  beats 
less  stoutly,  the  soul  is  humbled,  and  the  blue 
sky  is  seen  to  be  too  low  an  arch  for  His  abode, 
whose  praises  sound  on  the  chorda  of  distant 
starlight. 

I know  of  only  one  instance  in  the  history 
of  the  earth  in  which  nun  has  approached  to- 
ward the  hewing  out  of  a temple  whose  dura- 
tion should  equal  the  duration  of  the  world. 
That  was  in  the  remote  province  known  to  us 
as  Nubia . 

It  was  a calm  and  glorious  summer  day  when 
my  Nile  boat  sw  ung  under  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  the  great  mountain  at  Ipsamboul,  bet- 
ter known  as  Abou  Sim  ha!.  I have  before  this 
devoted  no  small  space  in  the  Magazine  to  a 
minute  description  of  this  temple  of  ancient 
worship,  and  my  object  at  present  is  not  to  re- 
peat those  accounts.  I desire  only  to  illustrate 
ray  subject,  by  endeavoring  to  describe  some  of 
the  emotions  which  I felt  in  this  and  other  tem- 
ples where  others  had  worshiped  before  me,  who 
were  novr  gone  to  unknown  dust. 

For,  as  I have  said,  there  are  some  places 
where  I worship  as  a child,  and  those  are  not 
only  such  places  as  exhibit  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man efforts  adequately  to  praise  the  Creator, 
htt&j&gciftUj  all  places  in  which  generations 


of  unknown  men,  women,  and  children  have 
prayed  and  gone,  to  be  succeeded  by  praying 
and  decaying  generations.  This  I speak  not 
of  such  old  cathedrals  and  churches  as  contain, 
iu  stones  and  monuments  of  brass,  the  attempts 
of  those  who  lie  iu  vaults  below  to  retain  names 
and  places  in  the  church  above,  but  of  such 
places  as  the  temples  of  the  ancients,  where  the 
very  memory  of  a nation  has  disappeared— where 
the  races  of  their  kings  and  rulers  arc  like  the 
myths  of  tradition  or  poetry — where  name,  fame, 
and  dust  are  all  gone  forever,  as  we  count  for- 
ever here  on  earth,  and  only  the  vacant  tem- 
ple and  the  cold  altar  remnin. 

In  Abou  Simbal  only,  of  uli  the  temples  that 
I have  visited,  the  altar  on  which  men  sacri- 
ficed remains,  and  behind  the  altar  the  statues 
of  the  gods  they  worshiped  sit  in  profound  si- 
lence waiting  the  return  of  their  worshipers. 

That  altar  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous stones  that  is  to  be  seen  by  human  eyes  on 
the  face  of  this  earth. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
cm r Saviour,  Reme>e$  the  G rear,  known  to  Gre- 
cian fame  as  Sesostris,  hewed  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  a vast  temple,  and  cutting  down 
its  front  to  the  water’s  edge,  left  sitting  be- 
fore the  entrance  four  giant  statues  of  himself. 
Within  the  mountain  were  successive  cham- 
bers. The  first  is  that  of  which  the  reader  has 
a view  on  page  470,  the  roof  supported  by  eight 
colossal  statues  within,  and  in  the  third  cham- 
ber beyond  the  altar  stands.  It,  like  all  the 
rest — statue*,  gods,  and  walls— is  of  the  solid 
rock  of  the  mountain,  and  therefore  is  the  altar 
at  which  Sesostris  knelt.  The  gods  he  wor- 
shiped sit  then'  now — the  very  gods  there  now. 
cold,  calm,  stones.  What  sacrifices  have  been 
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stars  fa  infinite  p#  thmies  (d^|»g6l&i 
iu  t|}<%  deep,  'fify.tvf  under  which  fcjfa 

kwifi  over  rtuibed  downward  hy  rim  f$HoTir  stat- 
ues rp  it  At  ja,  I-  worsh  iped  that  God  w horn 

the  beloved  oh&i.&t  Imum  \vttrs)vi]»c  ti  in  the  Sun- 
day  inoiiung  wrvh^rtl>P  service  that  begun  fttsti 
vihejtip f My.  dud^l*  AVith  the  poolin'- of  tri uni  pit X 
Arif  prmvc  .: 

h Oh  ’ tVmt  men  to  the  Lord  wnnlfl  gire 
prVue  for  his  goodness  limn. 

And  fvr.hia  T/orkM-of  wniv'Jcv  <#««oa 
T ote  the  S'Kis  of  inon.* 

A few  irtevntbs  later  I was  in  mv  awn  hired 
hpitKw  on  tho  Via  Dolorosa  iu  Jerusalem.  The 
mining  was  dark  ami  threatening.  Wo  Ibid 
HH  uj  tpoi nt merit  with  the  Governor  of  JerusaWip 


souk-.  , ,.M  1 here,  is  a way  that  sectneth  :p)  h man 
right,  hut  the  ends  thereof  pro  tffa  Muy*  of  ' 

•death/’  ;'  * ^ :•  ■ ' V; 

But  the  prayers  that  have  echoed  fmm  those 
stone  vrixlU, ami  hav?  gone  on  further,  rhife  still 
in  the  ov-th,  and  faitk«  wwii*  ppyrp  ^ Imp;  flip  Mp&jite  of  Omar,  vlmt  fad^tire 

and 'iauini’aa  fid.  i know  ma  what  hnary  hcrnU..  . lo)i<^forl>i»idi*n  to‘Ci*ifctifttr  fv»n.  It  was  certain!} 
hate  hoo»vl  hrrr,  i hiiO^  fioi-Wha;  vOihWo  hearts  /i  f riwk'ge  .»<:*  fft  1*1  tifcptecfad%  that. of  ttflfcrtitgf 
IiAVri  tlirdihed  « tf <if4rly • «;4f ka>iii^^T:  ttp'iuqe  prayer  U>  Chidf  from  t|m  gppt  where  fi;? 
I kimw  not  what  liwnau  iorm*  iiiiv$r  wruhed  Id,  ti^ihk  [rrrvfgnie  tod *♦> :lmtg made ;bi  *1  jj  the  , - . 
tiro  of  d-cudi/m  .thi*  altar  t ha;  lid's  i fof  wor-hip,  itnd  wlmro  prat  tr  JixcJ  been 

know,  that  iuftrtituclv  as  tUir>  ,‘fr  tiyi  phic-e  of * Hivftti -anti  .nn?;-verotL. 

aiHrient  worship,  where  btumm  liehigs  sought  A U ideally  ip^-e—whi(*]i  1 rare  not  to  explain 
intcreonVwe  witb  Godr  old  heads  hart  bowed  hen?— ami  1 Ahd-d  Atti  my  faithful  ami 
here,  young  hearts  have  leaped  nnt&lr  here,  ulwaw $err«pV,  hr  the  Bim  Pasha  of 
imik JtaVd  'fallen  on  these  stones,  ha  ve  sauditkvi  t)ib  «Ih  powerful  iutfer|ireter  and 

these  orurnblfag  pocks,..  • the  voices  of  human  1 tji  trosi  rw'ik  V -*fV'.S[^t3rV«'pA' ' flip  of  tidier* 

emotinn  Jip.te  Founded  in  these  arches  three  to  cor, duel  us  tb.rrmeh  titP  tenijde  indpsure. 
tJioii^ami  years  amt,  and  somewhgrB  rthov<  bq-  ' f>h  my  honor  I b6* 

low,  in  some  pan  of  .this  vmi- 
vene,  are  thc  soitls  of  tlie  nuil- 
ions  who,  in  f ucccssire 
wept  and  prayed  hero. 

Their  boim  vud  (hat  aro 
hero.  Even  ax  t write  fhc^e 
hires  tho  thin  ami  giuL>i  Iv  fjjce 
of  a Mo*  iho#s ancient  u ordhp- 
ers  l^oks  on  me  from  the 
raise  hi  whit  h I havo  kept  it  here 
>n  New  Tork,  and  the  hand  of  a 
uotuAb  03iidp*s  out  iia  delicate 
ffirger*,  rvith  rings  ami  jeuUH 
os  or  rtld,  Os  i f to  take  iii^  warm 
hand  Iu  its  .ctoffi 

The  suited «a  lay  dn  0K4  wid 
UefoR?  ilia  ttoonvar  as  1 Entered 
the  gloomy  temple.  Tp  ihe  tjrst 
chan » her  it  was  light,,  hut  iu  tfie 
holy  jdafv,  >v}u  re  t lie  gody  ward  * 

ne*vwer»f*  po/foupc]. 

hen'.;.  um<*ng  the  relics  *rf 
pa^ o h,  c < \ >ti . in  tlte  pres- 
e^ive  of  riie  §ttjnc  idols  of  a loop- 
lost  race,  herewith  earnest  hetixt 
I wor^}ii  }^<5  fl  oih 

|t>  the  ft:U  *hn>liine  of  the 
Sunday  aft ef-nopr^  iti  the  soft 
twilight  thutenme oovrti  on  ibe 
river  like  d greyer  giort  than 
the  day  iisfd^./hat  wottderiUI 
twilight  of  that  raises 

t-hu  inanntoirts  to  heaven  »nd 
makes  the-  cie«m  s’,veep  away 
into  mertSurele^  distance,  and 
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is  El  Kttbbct  es  Sukkro, 
the  Dome  of  the  Hock. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  a very 
gorgeous  and  expensive 
building  erected  to  cover 
the  Holy  Rock  of  Morin h, 
which  Mohammed  called 
one  of  the  rocks  of  Para- 
"-,f  disc. 

Crossing  the  open 
court,  which  is  about 
jgfe  1 f»00  feet  long  from  north 
SSfcjl  to  south,  and  1000  from 
' cast  to  west,  I arrived  at 
BBS*  the  foot  of  *tonc  j-teps 
■p&.  leading  up  to  a large 
■Plfl  paved  platform,  in  the 
p;  > centre  of  which  rises  the 
p Dome  of  the  Rock.  The 
■ fV  soldiers  marched  quietly 
t | forward,  and  wc  between 
r’te  their  files,  to  the  d«>or  of 
| the  bailding,  over  which 
l hnng  a heavy  curtain  of 
t leather  and  cloth.  Push- 
jpf  ingthis  np,  we  passed  un- 
der and  stood  before  the 
| Rock. 

The  Sheik,  Moham- 
med Dunnuf,  long  may 
|£yi;  he  live!  welcomed  ns 
with  due  respect,  and  ap- 
parently without  anger. 
Advancing  to  the  cen- 
tre, as  soon  as  my  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the 
dim  light  of  the  building, 
I found  a lofty  iron  rail- 
ing shutting  ine  away 
from  die  rock,  which  lay  rough  and  vast  in  the 
very  centre  under  the  lofty  dome. 

This  was  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  this  day 
the  Jew  believes  that  within'  that  rock  is  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  with  it*  contents  tindocayed. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  or  denied  that  this  rock 
was  within  the  ancient  Temple.  It  is  forty  or 
fifty  feet  long,  and  rises  about  twice  the  height 
of  a man's  head  above  the  floor  of  the  mosque. 

There  were  fifty  or  more  Mussulmans  in  the 
building  when  I entered,  and  as  I approached 
the  rock  they  turned  their  eyes  on  me  furiously. 
It  was  certainly  a breach  of  privilege  in  their 
view  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  .stouc  me 
then  and  there,  as  dead  as  Stephen.  Not- 
withstanding theft  presence,  however,  I leaned 
against  the  iron  lattice-work  and  gazed  with  an 
indescribable  interest  on  that  stone* toward  whirl; 
more  devout  men  had  kneeled,  when  they  pray- 
ed to  God,  than  toward  any  other  holy  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

There  has  been  no  age  of  the  world,  since  the 
time  gf  David,  When  there  have  not  been  hearts 
yearning  toward  the  rock  of  the  Temple — n<* 
period  when  somewhere  on  its  broad  surface 
there  hare  not  been  men  dying  with  faces  turned 
thitherward,  and  dim  eyes  gazing  through  tears. 
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lie vc  gold  would  bnv  the  throne  of  the  Sultan, 
and  will  do  it  some  day. 

We  went  to  the  gateway,  It  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  soldiers  waited  to  receive  ns.  We 
marched  into  the  area,  nod  our  feet  stood  on 
the  holy  soil  of  the  great  court  of  the  Gentiles. 

Mount  Moriah,  where  once  stood  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  is  one  of  the  hill*  within  the  walls 
of  modern  Jerusalem.  The  same  space  that  w ft? 
occupied  by  the  ancient  Temple  and  it*  inclos- 
ures is  now  occupied  by  the  various  Moham- 
medan buildings  arid  the  grand  court  of  the 
Mosque  El  Aksa.  A very  common  but  erro- 
neous notion  has  given  to  the  mosque  aud  its 
adjacent  grounds  the  mime  of  Mosque  of  Omar. 
I w title  13,  in  fact.  El  Mcsjid  el  Akso,  the  Holy 
Place  the  Most  Distant,  that  is,  from  Mecca, 
Medina  being  the  nearer  Holy  Place.  There 
i>  no  mosque  known  to  the  Moslems  ns  that  of 
< )mar.  But  a portion  of  the  great  mosque  on 
the  south  ride  of  the  in  closure  is  called  the 
praying-place  of  Omar. 

The  elegant  building  iti  the  centre  of  the 
space,  commonly  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
is  not  a mosque.  It  is  a kubl>et  or  dome — a 
name  common  to  Mohammedan  places  of  inter- 
est whether  sacred  or  only  sepulchres.  This 
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1 looked  ut  him,  and  then  at  the  walls  which 
surrounded  the  room,  and  seemed  to  austain  the 
rock  above.  lie  saw  my  doubt. 

“ The  walls  hold  nothing.  When  Moham- 
med came  to  Jerusalem  on  horseback  and  went 
to  heaven,  he  was  in  this  room  Avith  his  horse, 
and  he  went  rip  through  the  rock,  leaving  that 
hole ; and  then  the  rock  followed  him  up,  but 
he  said  ‘Stop!’  and  it  stopped  just  there,  and 
had  remained  there  ever  since/’ 

“ But  these  walls,  uh  learned  and  wise 
Sheik?” 

“ These  walls  are  built  up  for  safety*  It  can 
not  be  known  to  man  when  it  wav  please  God 
to  allow  the  rock  to.  fall  back.  The  walls  will 
receive  it  then,  and  no  one  will  be  crushed.” 

“But  perhaps  God  has  already  let  it  fall  back. 
It  may  be  that  the  walls  hold  it  up  now?” 

“ It  is  impossible.” 

“ Why  ?” 

“Bi&inillah — it  can  not  be.” 

I will  not  linger  here  to  describe  minutely 
the  many  points  of  interest  wi thirl  the  inclosure 
of  the  ancient  Temple.  I went  into  lhe  great 
mosque  of  die  indosure  on  the  south  side,  known 
usually  as  the  Mosque  El  Aksu,  and  examined 
its  vast  details.  This  was  a Christian  church, 
built  by  Justinian,  and  afterward  the  Hospital  of 
the  Templar?,  who  derived  their  name  from  ft. 
Thence  I descended  to  the  massive  crypts  un- 
der the  Temple  site.  These  are  among  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  Jerusalem. 


or  through  the  films  of  death,  to  catch,  with  the 
first  powers  of  supernatural  vision,  the  longed- 
for  view  of  the  threshing-floor  of  the  Jebusite, 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  Solomon.  Blessed  were 
my  eyes  that  in  the  flesh  beheld  the  spot  where 
the  daily  incense  was  wont  to  be  offered,  where 
the  Ark  of  God  for  so  many  generations  rested, 
Avhere  the  cherubim  overhung  the  altar,  and  the 
visible  glory  of  Jehovah  was  wont  to  be  seen  by 
I lie  eyes  of  sinful  men. 

I Walked  around  it,  and  gazed  at  it  with  earn- 
est eyes,  for  on  and  over  ihnt  spot  men  of  an- 
cient days  had  prayed  to  a God  that  heard  and 
answered  in  the  thunder. 

The  atmosphere  seemed  heavy  above  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  as  if  the  incense  of  old  times 
were  gathered  in  the  dim  air,  making  it  oppres- 
sive. 

“This  way,  oh  Effendi,”  said  Sheik  Moham- 
med, and  I followed  him  to  a stairway  that  led 
down  into  a chamber  under  the  rock,  which  is 
pierced  with  a hole  directly  through  its  centre. 
This  cavernous  chamber  has  two  or  three  spots  of 
interest  to  Moslems,  since  they  say  that  here  their 
great  Prophet,  and  the  Prophet  Isa  ben  Maui- 
am,  and  the  Prophet  Suleiman — to  wit,  Mo- 
hammed, Jesus,  and  Solomon — prayed.  The 
kneeling-place  of  each  is  marked  out  j and 
further,  they  add  that  the  rock  itself  is  held 
in  the  air  above  the  chamber,  miraculously, 
without  support.  So  Sheik  Mohammed  told 
me. 
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The  hill  Moriah  sloped  gradually  to  the 
south.  Solomon  descried  a local  platform  for 
the  Temple  and  its  buildings.  For  this  purpose 
he  built  a succession  of  arches  to  support  tins 
platform.  Where  the  depression  of  the  hill 
was  great,  the  arches  were  high  and  supported 
on  columns ; where  the  depression  was  less,  the 
arches  were  low  and  sustained  by  blocks  of  stone, 
or  walls  of  mason-work.  These  crypts  remain 


to  this  day.  The  earth  has  accumulated  over 
them,  so  that  large  trees  stand  on  the  plat- 
form, and  their  roots  extending  downward  hove 
pierced  the  arches  and  readied  the  earth  below. 
Under  the  Mosque  El  Aksa  I found  rows  of 
elegant  columns  leading  down  a slope  to  the 
south,  and  ending  at  w hat  was  manifestly  one 
of  the  great  gateways  of  the  Temple  described 
by  Josephus. 
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In  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Temple  area, 
which  is  now  also  the  southeast  comer  of  Jeru- 
salem, there  i9  a little  tower-like  building,  in 
which  steps  lead  down  to  a floor  thirty  feet  be- 
low the  platform  level.  Here  is  kept  a stone 
basin,  shaped  like  a scallop-shell  at  one  side, 
which  is  called  the  baptismal  font  of  Jesus — and 
said  to  be  that  wherein  he  was  washed  on  the 
day  when  Mary  brought  him  into  the  Temple. 

“Will  you  go  to  the  judgment  of  Mohammed, 
oh  Effendi  ?” 

“Heaven  forbid!  what  does  he  mean,  Abd- 
el-Atti  ?” 

“ The  seat  where  the  Prophet  will  sit  to  judge 
the  world.” 

“Oh — ah — yes,  by  all  means;”  and  so  we 
climbed  the  east  wall  that  overhangs  the  valley  of 
Jeboshaphat,  and  saw  the  spot  where  the  bridge 
will  end  on  the  west,  over  which  the  righteous 
will  pass  safely  to  the  feet  of  the  Prophet ; while 
the  wicked,  finding  it  the  edge  of  a sword-blade, 
will  fall  into  the  depths  below,  which  will  then 
be  deeper  than  all  dreams  of  hell. 

There  was  still  one  spot  of  great  interest  to 
visit.  The  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple  has 
long  been  closed.  The  solid  wall  on  the  east 
side  has  no  passage  through  it;  but  the  spot 
where  it  once  was  is  marked  by  the  remains  of 
a stately  edifice,  of  which  a portion  stands,  sup- 
ported by  two  splendid  columns.  The  Moslems 
call  it  the  Tomb  of  Solomon.  It  is  a large 
chamber,  evidently  once  the  interior  of  the  gate, 
and  nobly  ornamented. 

This  gate  opened  toward  Bethany.  By  it 
Christ  often  entered  and  passed  out.  By  it  I 
strongly  incline  to  think  they  led  him  in  when 
he  had  been  seized  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
in  the  valley  below.  Many  tender  and  holy 
memories  filled  my  mind  and  flooded  my  eye9 
as  I stood  in  this  room,  the  ground  of  which  was 
holy,  however  modern  the  columns  of  the  roof. 

Who  can  doubt  that  I worshiped  God  with 
earnest  heart  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Moriah  ? 

At  last  my  feet  stood  on  the  most  holy  place 
of  earth.  At  last  I stood  where  Abraham  of- 
fered Isaac — where  David  worshiped  at  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite — where 
Solomon  prayed,  “Now  therefore  arise,  OLord 
God,  into  thy  resting-place,  thou  and  the  ark 
of  thy  strength!” — where  then  “ the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  house” — and  where,  in  later 
times,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  incarnate  walked  in 
the  presence  of  men. 

Once  more  I say,  I am  a free-thinker.  I 
could  worship  there,  though  the  Temple  was 
fallen,  the  holy  place  defiled — though  Jew,  and 
Turk,  and  Infidel,  in  turn,  had  mocked  and  spit 
upon  the  memory  of  the  God  of  David  even 
there — though  I stood  there  surrounded  by  dark- 
skinned,  furious-eyed  Moslems,  and  there  was 
nothing  where  the  glory  once  was  to  remind  me 
that  there  was  in  heaven  an  avenging  God. 

Nothing  of  the  glory  there ; but  yonder  stood 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  above  it  the  sky  that 
closed  behind  it  when  it  departed  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Shekinah  grew  dark  forever. 
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I have  sometimes  wondered  when  the  visible 
presence  of  the  Lord  above  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant ceased,  and  whether  it  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment when  the  ascending  Saviour  bore  with 
him  to  heaven  the  mercy-seat,  no  longer  be- 
tween the  folding  wings  of  the  cherubim  but 
now  at  the  front  of  the  throne  above. 

Among  the  memories  that  remain  forever 
impressed  on  heart  and  brain  is  that  afternoon 
when,  weary  with  long  day  travel,  Miriam  and 
I sat  down  by  the  well  of  Jacob,  and  remem- 
bered Him  who  there  announced  the  utter  end 
and  abolition  of  temples  and  shrines.  Unlike 
our  Lord,  we  were  not  foot-travelers  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Galilee.  Our  retinue  was  stately. 
Our  long  line  of  horses,  mules,  and  servants 
indicated  no  poverty,  and,  though  strangers  in 
the  land,  we  had  yet  where  to  lay  our  heads, 
for  our  tents  were  pitched  a little  way  beyond, 
and  we  lacked  nothing  of  luxury  or  comfort. 

But  on  the  plain  of  Shechem,  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim,  with  the  wind  sighing  over  our  heads, 
and  the  sunshine  pouring  down  the  valley,  as  if 
it  loved  the  hallowed  ground  where  the  weary 
Man  of  Sorrows  offered  to  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria the  waters  of  life,  there  was  a divine 
voice  in  the  air  speaking  those  words  of  sublime 
import,  ending  the  old  dispensation,  dismissing 
the  glory  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  annulling 
the  Law  of  Moses  and  of  centuries,  the  holy 
voice  which  declared  the  hour  already  come 
when,  neither  in  Jerusalem  nor  yet  in  Gerizim, 
should  men  worship  the  Father  of  heaven,  but 
only  and  wherever  men  could  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

“The  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.” 
The  man  is  not  who  could  worship  coldly  or 
falsely  on  the  plain  of  Shechem,  by  the  well  of 
Sychar. 

A group  of  Bedouins,  at  a little  distance  from 
us,  were  smoking  calmly,  while  others  were  pre- 
paring a simple  evening  meal.  The  snn  was 
going  down.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  my  own  memory  just  here  was  the  fact 
that  my  brother  had  once  been  here  Ijefore  me, 
and  was,  on  this  very  spot,  saved  from  a Bedou- 
in spear  by  the  nobleness  of  his  companion,  who 
threw  himself  before  his  weaker  friend.  Sin- 
gularly enough  that  same  friend  who  saved  my 
brother  was  now  my  own  traveling  companion, 
and  I listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  hi9 
story  of  the  scene.  It  certainly  seemed  strange 
that  two  boys  from  the  old  white  meeting-house 
in  the  up  country  had  wandered  off  to  this  well 
of  Jacob  in  the  Land  of  the  Lord. 

Close  by  was  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  A little 
Mohammedan  building  marks  the  spot,  well  au- 
thenticated by  tradition  and  by  history  as  the 
piece  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son. 

That  evening  I went  into  the  Samaritan  syn- 
agogue in  Nablous  ; but  of  this  I have  given  a 
full  description  in  “ Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land.” 

I wandered  on  to  Nain,  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and 
Tiberias.  I sang  old  psalms  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  — songs  that  had  resounded  in 
the  up-country  meeting-house  in  the  long  gone 
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years,  when  voices  joined  mine  that  are  now 
loudest  among  the  seraphim. 

In  many  temples  of  old  Phenician  country, 
in  ruined  walls  where  the  praise  of  Baal  had 
given  place  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  Hermon,  in  the  moonlight  that 
made  the  Tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh  to- 
ward Damascus  a glory,  I looked  up  to  heaven 
— the  changeless  heaven  over  all  the  changes  of 
humanity. 

Again  it  was  a summer-like  afternoon. 

“ Now,  Miriam — the  day’s  travel  is  well-nigh 
over— courage  for  a little  longer ; I see  the  val- 
ley yonder,  and  the  Temple  can  not  be  far 
away.” 

The  air  was  sultry.  We  had  left  Damascus 
two  days  before,  paused  in  the  valley  of  the  Bar- 
rads  one  night,  and  on  a plain  among  the  hills 
of  Anti-Lebanon  another.  This  day  had  been 
very  tiresome.  We  had  crossed  a ridge  of  high 
snow-cQvered  hills,  in  a freezing  wind,  and 
then  had  descended  to  a valley  of  intolerable 
warmth,  so  that  as  evening  approached  we  were 
nearly  worn-out,  and  Miriam  sat  her  horse  with 
so  languid  an  air  that  I half  expected  her  to 
fall  off  on  the  next  attempt  at  a gallop. 

But  we  were  now  approaching  the  broad  val- 
ley of  the  Leontes,  which  lies  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bec  stand  in  stately  splendor.  A faint  gallop 
down  a grassy  slope,  through  a group  of  mud 
houses  dignified  by  the  name  of  village,  then 
along  the  bed  of  a.  brook  fora  hundred  rods,  and 
wc  emerged  from  Anti-Lehanon  and  saw  before 
us  the  great  temples  of  the  worshipers  of  the 
Sun. 

I remember  that  once,  when  I saw  a Parsee 
bow  in  silent  adoration  at  the  rising  glory  of 
his  god,  I was  not  surprised  at  his  idolatry ; for 
he  looked  not  beyond  the  sun  to  a Sun-kindler; 
and  now,  when  my  eye  rested  on  the  vast  ruins 
of  the  fanes  that  were  once  consecrated  to  the 
same  deity,  it  seemed  not  so  strange  that  two 
thousand  years  ago  men  worshiped  the  same 
object,  since  then,  as  now,  it  came  up  in  the 
morning  with  the  pomp  of  a god,  and  went  down 
in  the  w est  like  a king  retiring,  but  only  for  a 
while,  to  return  again  in  the  same  array  of  ma- 
jesty. We  worship  immutability.  It  was  that 
steadfast,  immutable  character  of  the  sun  that 
the  men  of  Baalbec  worshiped ; his  life  and 
light-giving  powers  were  secondary  attributes. 
The  one  grand  idea  that  commanded  worship 
was  the  characteristic  of  God,  which  they  saw 
reflected  in  his  light,  and  fancied  that  they  saw 
in  its  originality,  the  changelessness  of  Deity. 
He  had  seen  thrones  crumbling.  He  had  seen 
earthquakes  shaking  the  world  and  hurling  down 
mountains.  Beyond  Olympus,  beyond  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  he  had  gone  daily  to  his  abode, 
and  had  come  daily  again  in  the  morning  to 
behold  the  temple  they  built  to  his  worship. 
Moss  grew  on  the  capitals,  and  he  shone  on  the 
moss.  Grain  by  grain  the  dust  of  the  temple 
crumbled  and  fell  and  was  borne  off  on  the 
wind,  and  he  shone  on  crumbling  column  and 


architrave.  The  roof  fell  crashing  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  he  shone  in  on  the  Holy  of  Holies  with 
unchanging  rays.  Was  it  strange  that  men 
worshiped  the  sun  ? 

A soft  summer  morning  came  upon  the  plain. 
My  tent  was  pitched  under  the  corner  of  the 
eastern  wall,  and  from  its  door  I looked  up  at 
the  splendid  capitals  of  the  group  of  columns 
that  still  stand  up  to  receive  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  ; 

There  was  a group  of  Arab  children  around 
the  tent  door  when  I came  out.  They  raised  a 
shout  as  the  Howajji  made  his  appearance,  and 
dashed  off  like  frightened  sheep  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  temple  area.  Then  all  was  silent, 
except  the  dashing  stream  from  the  great  fount- 
ain of  Baalbec,  which  ran  swiftly  by  the  tent, 
and  talked  aloud  to  sun  and  sky  and  ruin  as  it 
had  talked  for  thousands  of  years.  Sun,  ruin, 
and  stream  were  the  only  remains  of  those  grand 
old  days  in  search  of  whose  memorials  I had 
come  to  this  spot,  and  each  was  profoundly  mys- 
terious in  voice.  I could  learn  no  more  from 
one  than  from  the  other. 

The  founders  of  Baalbec  are  unknown.  The 
ruins  are  apparently  relics  of  successive  gener- 
ations of  nations.  The  temples  stand  on  a lofty 
artificial  platform,  part  of  the  sustaining  wall 
of  which  is  celebrated  for  three  stones  whose 
size  is  unexampled  elsewhere  in  the  'world.  The 
three  measure  in  length  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet,  each  being  sixty-one  feet  long,  by 
fifteen  broad,  by  about  thirteen  in  thickness. 
These  vast  hewn  stones  lie  in  a wall  which  is 
built  up  otherwise  with  small  stone,  evidently 
the  work  of  a less  gigantic  race  of  men ; less 
gigantic  either  in  mental  or  in  physical  struc- 
ture. Doubtless  the  platform  is  of  comparative- 
ly late  time.  These  stones  are  relics  of  a for- 
mer race  and  age  which  was  old  in  Greek  and 
Roman  times. 

But  I have  nothing  to  do  with  discussion  or 
description  here.  I am  but  to  speak  of  my  own 
worship.  How  on  that  summer  Sunday  morn- 
ing I climbed  the  fallen  rocks,  fragments  of  the 
old  glory,  and  found  a place  within  the  temple 
walls  where  the  old  sun  looked  down  on  me  and 
laughed  gleefully  all  the  Sunday  afternoon  as 
he  beheld  the  wandering  American  with  his 
carpet  spread  on  the  green  turf  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  once  gorgeous  temple  of  Heliopolis ; 
and  how  I stood  by  the  fountain  and  saw  him 
go  down  behind  the  ruins,  leaving  them  flushed 
with  sad  splendor — a mockery  of  their  decay. 

On  that  summer  Sabbath  in  a distant  land 
there  was  a scene  that  thrills  my  soul  as  I write 
these  lines.  Time,  triumphant,  had  conquered 
an  old  man.  One  of  majestic  mien,  gray  locks, 
and  reverend  countenance,  who  had  accom- 
plished his  threescore  years  and  ten,  lay  dead, 
and  men  gathered  around  him  to  do  the  last 
homage  to  his  dust.  But  a few  days  ago  and 
the  old  man's  heart  went  out  with  earnest 
love  toward  his  wandering  boy,  and  he  longed 
to  hear  once  more  his  voice  rich  with  stories 
of  Egypt  and  Jerusalem.  But  now  the  old 
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man  lay  dead  in  the  church  before  the  pulpit 
whence  his  voice  had  often  sounded  in  loud  ut- 
terance of  words  of  faith  and  hope,  and  they 
prayed,  and  sang,  and  spoke  of  his  life  of  labor 
and  his  glorious  death ; and  the  crowd  looked 
on  his  countenance  for  the  last  time  and  went 
out  and  left  him  there,  and  then  the  sun  had 
gone  down  on  Baalbec,  and  the  stars  were  look- 
ing down  in  silver  sorrow  on  the  ruined  temple ; ! 
and  the  boy,  the  wanderer,  clothed  in  Eastern 
garb  and  surrounded  by  dark-browed  Arabs, 
sat  in  his  tent  door  on  the  plain  under  the  lofty 
columns,  and  heard  the  stream  beside  him  bab- 
bling its  old  story  to  the  sky  and  the  ruin. 

I worshiped  God  that  Sunday  in  the  ruined 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  and  they  were 
burying  my  father  that  Sunday  afternoon  at 
home,  and  he  was  worshiping  in  the  temple 
above,  whose  glory  eye  hath  not  seen  ! 

I did  not  know  that  he  was  dead  till  long 
after  that — when  I was  in  the  land  of  Minerva. 

It  was  with  a feeling  that  I can  not  well  de- 
scribe that  I awoke  one  morning  in  the  steamer 
Carmel,  and  hastened  on  deck  to  see  the  shores 
of  Greece.  It  was  a glorious  morning  — day 
was  just  breaking  in  the  east.  A fresh  breeze 
eame  off  the  land  from  Hymettus,  and  the  sea 
was  rolling  easily.  Aurora  was  on  the  eastern 
horizon.  As  I came  on  the  upper  deck  I met 

the  young  Prince  de  P , who  was  out  before 

me,  and  who  pointed  up  to  the  lofty  crags  un- 
der which  we  were  running.  It  was  “Suni- 
um’s  marble  steep.”  The  first  flush  of  the 
morning  lit  the  ruin  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
and  the  white  columns  shone  far  over  the  sea. 
It  was  my  first,  and  a fitting  sight  of  Grecian 
ruin.  Perhaps  no  spot  in  all  of  Greece  could 
be  found  more  exactly  typical  of  Greece  as  it 

is.  Standing  on  a noble  promontory,  its  base 
washed  by  the  eternal  murmur  of  the  waves, 
looking  far  out  toward  the  islands  of  the  sea,  as 
if  to  teach  the  world  the  grandeur,  the  beauty, 
the  glory  of  Athena,  it  is  a beautiful,  a mag- 
nificent relic — grand  in  its  ruin,  beautiful  in  its 
decay. 

Two  hours  passed  swiftly  by  as  we  paced  the 
deck  and  talked  of  the  shore  along  which  we 
were  running;  every  inch  of  which  was  full  of 
cla?«ic  memorials.  This  mountain  was  Pentel- 
icus,  that  was  Hymettus.  Just  there  lay  Mara- 
thon. Yonder  in  the  west  is  the  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth. Here  is  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  and  there 
— right  there — across  a long,  low,  prairie-like 
stretch  of  land,  grand,  noble  in  the  distance, 
sublime  in  antiquity — there  are  the  Acropolis 
and  the  Parthenon. 

Miriam  came  on  deck  as  we  caught  sight  of 

it.  Then  all  our  eyes  were  fixed  on  it,  and  the 
steamer  dashed  on,  rounding  the  point  and  run- 
ning into  the  little  landlocked  harbor  of  the 
Piraeus. 

Demetri  was  on  board  before  the  anchor  was 
fairly  run  out.  Demetri  is  landlord  of  the  H6- 
tel  des  Etrangers , and  Demetri  is  a trump.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  know  his  personal  appearance, 
let  him  go  to  the  next  representation  of  “ Me- 


dea” in  New  York,  and  if  he  sees  Jason  in  the 
same  dress  he  appeared  in  lately  at  Wallaces, 
he  will  have  seen  Demetri.  Doubtless  the  cos- 
tumer had  been  in  Athens,  and  forgotten  that 
Greece  is  not  living  Greece  any  more. 

Demetri  received  us  under  the  shadow  of  his 
wing — that  is,  the  corner  of  a modern  carriage 
— and  let  me  tell  you,  that  after  a year  of  wan- 
dering life,  and  seven  months  of  it  on  boat, 
camel,  and  horse,  without  venturing  into  a wheel- 
ed vehicle,  it  makes  one  nervous  to  ride  in  a car- 
riage. We  were  afraid  for  our  necks  all  the  way 
up  to  Athens,  and  Athens  is  five  miles  from  the 
Piraeus  landing.  Miriam  longed  for  the  chest- 
nut horse  of  Syrian  memory,  and  I would  have 
given  all  my  future  carriage-rides  for  Moham- 
med the  bay.  We  reached  Athens,  however, 
and  the  hotel.  It  was  close  by  Otho  the  Ring’s 
huge  barn  of  a palace,  in  which  the  English 
and  French  keep  him  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
while  the  people  of  Greece  occupy  themselves 
in  keeping  the  fat  down,  by  trying  the  poor 
King’s  patience  and  scaring  his  soul  out  of  him 
monthly.  Then  he  rushes  off  to  Austria  or 
some  German  Court  for  a quiet  pipe  of  tobacco, 
and  leaves  the  Queen  to  catch  robbers  and  gov- 
ern Greeks.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  man  of  the 
house.  But  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

In  the  very  city  of  Athens  rises  an  abrupt  hill 
of  rock.  Its  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular  to- 
ward the  top,  but  the  debris  of  the  hill  has  made  a 
slope  all  around  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice. 
On  one  side  it  is  accessible  by  a steep  climb. 
The  top  is  nearly  level,  and  includes  two  or 
three  acres  of  land  or  rock.  This  is  tho  Acro- 
polis of  Athens.  The  top  is  a mass  of  ruins. 
Pavements,  capitals,  cornices,  statues,  columns, 
architraves,  lie  in  hideous  confusion,  where  once 
the  noblest  works  of  human  art  were  gathered. 

It  was  a windy  day  when  I climbed  the  Acro- 
polis first.  The  gale  howled  and  whined  through 
the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon ; but  the  sunshine 
was  clear,  and  the  scene  grand. 

Let  him  who  would  know  the  difference  be- 
tween Egyptian  and  Greek  Mythology  compare 
these  two  temples.  The  one  grand,  gloomy, 
mystical,  and  incomprehensible ; the  other  sim- 
ple, beautiful,  compact,  and  complete.  The  one 
hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  dedicated  to  an 
unknown  deity,  but  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  his 
attributes,  which  were  represented  as  tho  only 
means  of  his  intercourse  with  man ; the  other 
finished  and  superb  in  design,  and  beautiful  be- 
yond praise  in  execution,  dedicated  to  a god- 
dess of  self-sufficient  wisdom — an  idol  of  beau- 
tiful stone. 

In  Egypt  idolatry  was  in  its  infancy  when 
Abou  Simbal  was  hewn.  In  Athens  idolatry 
was  the  only  worship  of  the  nation  when  Mi- 
nerva dwelt  in  the  Parthenon.  In  the  one,  the 
obelisk  pointed  to  the  residence  of  the  deity ; in 
the  other,  the  closed  roof  of  the  temple  shut  in 
all  heavenly  aspirations. 

But  again  I trespass.  The  guardian,  a lame 
soldier,  trotted  closely  after  me  as  I walked 
hither  and  thither  among  the  ruins,  and  seem- 
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ed  afraid  I would  pocket  the  Parthenon  itself. 
He  talked  nothing  but  Greek,  and  I almost  any 
thing  else,  but  not  a word  of  that.  So  we  had 
no  intercourse.  But  I knew  an  interpreter.  I 
bought  him  off  with  a silver  coin,  and  he  left  me 
to  my  loneliness  in  the  Parthenon.  I lay  down 
on  my  back,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky.  The 
white  clouds  traveled  over  me  like  angels,  and 
the  sky  seemed  fathomless  in  its  blue.  And  far 
away  into  its  depths  my  thoughts  went  seeking 
the  throne  of  the  unknown  God,  whose  name 
had  been  declared  to  the  Athenians  down  yon- 
der on  Mars  Hill  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. If  never  before,  at  least  then  there  was 
a sincere  worshiper  of  the  God  of  Abraham  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

That  night  came  to  me  a terrible  messenger. 
A wandering  newspaper,  thrown  in  my  way  al- 
most by  chance,  wherein  I read  on  one  page  that 
my  father  had  gone  to  the  assembly  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets,  and  on  the  opposite  page 
that  Miriam’s  brother  had  joined  the  company 
that  wear  white  robes  in  the  land  of  light. 

Let  him  who  can  imagine  the  weight  of  that 
blow  on  two  lonely  travelers,  or  how  dark  and 
fearful  now  in  memory  seem  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  and  the  ghostly  Parthenon  as  I saw 
them  from  my  window  that  night  through  the 
fast  tears  that  flooded  my  eyes. 


MY  INHERITANCE. 

I. 

great-uncle,  Mr.  Gerard  Sunderland,  was 
dead ; and  I,  his  heir,  Gerard  Sunderland 
the  Second,  had  just  stepped  upon  the  cars  to 
go  and  take  possession  of  his  estate  in  Woolwich, 
a pleasant  little  village  not  far  from  the  Connect- 
icut River.  He  had  been  a strange  man,  in  many 
respects,  this  dead  great-uncle  of  mine.  In  his 
early  youth  he  was  a diligent  student,  a man  of 
rare  genius,  devoting  himself  only  to  study.  He 
had  traveled  over  many  lands,  and  came  back 
with  much  learning,  a polished,  stately  gentle- 
man. He  was  over  thirty  when  he  fell  in  love. 

I use  advisedly  this  hackneyed  expression.  It 
was  with  him  a desperate,  unthinking  plunge. 
He  staked  his  all  upon  one  throw.  With  such 
a nature  as  his  there  could  be  no  calling  back 
the  heart — no  after-growth  of  tenderness. 

He  loved,  as  such  men  oftenest  do,  a woman 
remarkable  for  nothing  beyond  her  peers,  and 
yet  he  made  of  her  a goddess.  She  was  sweet 
and  blithesome  rather  than  very  beautiful.  She 
had  little  fondness  for  study.  She  would  rath- 
er gather  roses  than  read  poems ; and  made  pies 
oftener  than  periods.  She  was  very  young,  too, 
scarcely  half  his  own  age ; and  yet,  to  his  fancy, 
she  was  the  one  stately  and  most  perfect  lady, 
whom  no  woman  could  ever  equal,  whose  name 
no  man’s  voice  must  ever  utter  without  homage,  j 
He  approached  her,  I have  been  told,  with  a 
reverent  humility  very  wonderful  in  his  proud 
nature  ; and  perhaps  that  kind  of  wooing  was 
not  the  one  best  suited  to  enchain  her  wayward 
fancy.  At  all  events  his  love  was  not  returned,  j 
and  before  many  months  pretty  Amy  Mansfield,  | 
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with  her  sweet  brown  eyes,  and  her  bonnie  brown 
hair,  became  Mistress  Amy  Deane. 

After  this  my  uncle  Gerard  shunned  the  world. 
He  settled  down  at  Woolwich,  where  his  lady- 
love continued  to  reside ; and  though  his  state- 
ly house  and  pleasant  grounds  were  the  finest  in 
the  whole  county — though  he  was  the  best  of 
neighbors,  and  his  early  grapes  and  ripe  peaches 
were  freely  sent  to  every  fortunate  sufferer  who 
chanced  to  fall  sick  in  their  season  of  bearing, 
he  yet  avoided  all  society.  He  lived  alone,  with 
a housekeeper  as  reserved  as  himself,  a maid-of- 
all-work,  and  a gardener. 

My  father,  who  was  his  favorite  nephew,  re- 
sided at  that  time  in  New  York,  and  was  about 
marrying.  He  tried  vainly  to  persuade  his  un- 
cle to  remove  to  the  city,  or  at  least  to  settle 
near  him.  The  invariable  answer  expressed 
a quiet  but  resolute  preference  for  Woolwich. 
When  I was  born,  two  years  after,  my  father 
wrote  again,  begging  him  to  come  to  my  chris- 
tening, and  telling  him  that  I was  to  be  called 
for  him — Gerard  Sunderland.  I believe  my 
mother,  Heaven  bless  her  tender  heart ! had  se- 
lected a lovely  young  girl  to  stand  sponsor  by 
his  side,  hoping,  with  her  womanly  tact,  that  so 
the  lost  Amy  might  be  replaced,  and  another 
smile  make  rainbows  about  his  lonely  life.  But 
in  reply  came  the  same  quiet  refusal  to  visit 
New  York,  even  for  a day ; and  the  letter  also 
stated  that  he  had  made  his  will,  bequeathing  to 
his  infant  grand-nephew,  Gerard  Sunderland, 
all  his  property. 

I had  only  seen  him  twice.  Twice,  during 
my  early  boyhood,  I had  been  sent — rather  with 
his  permission  than  by  his  request — to  visit  him 
at  Woolwich.  Once  my  parents  wished — be- 
cause of  my  dear  mother’s  health,  which  was 
then  delicate — to  travel  without  the  care  which 
taking  me  would  have  involved ; the  other  time 
New  York  was  visited  by  an  epidemic,  before 
which  all  fled  who  could.  Business  kept  my 
father  in  the  city ; and  my  mother,  caring  no- 
thing for  life  unless  he  might  share  it,  determ- 
ined to  remain  with  him;  while,  to  ease  her 
mother- heart  of  its  anxiety,  I was  sent  again  to 
Woolwich. 

Sitting  in  the  cars,  while  the  quiet  villages 
through  which  we  passed,  the  tall  trees,  and  the 
very  fences  by  the  wayside,  seemed  to  fly  from 
us  with  lightning  speed,  I recalled  those  two 
visits.  I had  traveled  then  by  stage.  The 
journey  had  been  a very  fatiguing  one,  lasting 
from  the  gray  of  the  early  morning  until  ten  at 
night. 

My  welcome  had  been  kind,  but  grave ; and 
the  weeks  I passed  there  had  appeared  strange- 
ly solitary  to  a child  accustomed  to  the  restless 
bustle  of  New  York.  It  seemed  to  me  almost 
as  if  I were  in  one  of  the  enchanted  castles  I 
had  read  of  in  my  story-books,  where  all  the 
beautiful  things  would  vanish  if  one  spoke  above 
a whisper.  But  this  very  stillness  had  not  been 
without  its  own  exceeding  charm  to  my  childish 
imagination.  It  was  happiness  enough  for  me 
to  walk  through  the  garden  when  the  morning 
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dew  trembled,  tear-like,  in  the  hearts  of  the  I 
blossoms ; to  gather  the  magical  roses,  and  see 
the  gardener  train  the  climbing  honey-snckle  so 
tall  that  I used  to  wonder  if  there  was  a giant 
living  in  wicked  state  at  the  top  of  it.  It  was 
best  of  all  to  watch  the  wonderful  panorama  of 
sunset.  It  was  to  me— city  born  and  bred — as 
if  the  breath  of  God  had  created  a new  world ; 
had  called  to  quick  and  beautiful  life  wonders 
of  which  I had  never  heard  or  dreamed. 

Uncle  Gerard,  too,  was  very  good  to  me,  in 
his  own  stately  way.  He  used  to  tell  me  won- 
derful stories  of  the  foreign  countries  he  had 
visited,  and  sometimes  to  show  me  paintings 
which  he  had  made — for  he  was  no  mean  artist 
— of  some  of  those  far-off  scenes. 

There  was  one  picture  which  hung  in  his 
study — the  only  one  there — and  I had  never 
seen  it,  for  a crimson  curtain  always  hung  be- 
fore it.  One  day  I boldly  asked  him  if  he  had 
painted  it,  and  why  I might  not  see  it,  as  I had 
seen  the  rest.  A look  which  I could  not  in- 
terpret passed  over  his  face.  His  voice  trem- 
bled, but  he  was  not  angry. 

“Surely,1*  he  said;  “why  not?  You  shall 
see  it,  Gerard.” 

He  drew  away  the  curtain,  and  a woman’s 
face  was  there.  Gentle  brown  eyes  smiled  on 
me ; brown  hair  of  precisely  the  same  hue  rip- 
pled, in  waves,  over  the  delicate  shoulders ; the 
mouth  was  arch  and  bright,  yet  sweet,  and 
looked  as  if  it  was  just  going  to  speak  to  me. 
I was  too  much  pleased  to  be  demonstrative.  I 
think  the  tears  even  came  to  my  eyes.  They 
had  a trick  of  doing  so  in  childhood,  whenever 
any  thing  appealed  strongly  to  my  quick  aesthet- 
ic nature.  I only  said, 

“ Oh,  Uncle  Gerard,  I never  saw  any  thing 
half  so  beautiful  !** 

“You  think  so,”  was  the  gentle  answer; 
“but  her  face  was  ten  times  fairer  than  any 
painter’s  art  could  make  it.” 

With  a long,  perhaps  unconscious,  sigh  he 
replaced  the  curtain,  and  during  my  visit  I nev- 
er saw  that  face  again.  But  its  memory  came 
back  to  me  vividly  as  I rode  on  now  toward 
Woolwich.  How  those  far-off  childhood  days 
came  back,  shedding  their  glamour  over  my 
spirit— came  back,  with  their  strange  radiance 
of  sunsets  and  sunrises,  their  wonderful  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  their  far  hills  and  bright  wa- 
ters. I was  twenty-eight  now.  It  had  been 
eighteen  years  since  I last  saw  Uncle  Gerard.  I 
had  not  known  him  well  enough  to  have  his  loss 
come  home  to  me  as  a real  sorrow ; still  a sort 
of  tender,  poetic  melancholy  invested  the  mem- 
ory of  this  solitary  man,  grown  old  alone,  cling- 
ing to  a by-gone  love  which  had  never  known 
response ; alone  with  his  artist  gifts,  his  genius, 
his  rare  learning. 

I had  been  too  far  away  from  home  to  be 
summoned  in  time  for  his  funeral,  but  my  pa- 
rents had  gone ; and  my  mother  told  me,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  how  death  had  seemed  to  still 
the  long  sorrow  of  his  life — to  give  back  youth 
and  hope  to  his  worn  face — and  how  marvelous- 


ly sweet  was  the  still,  dead  smile  into  which  his 
lips  were  frozen.  Absorbed  in  these  thoughts, 
I had  not  heeded  the  stopping  of  the  cars  or  the 
name  of  the  station,  and  I roused  myself  with  a 
sudden  stayt  when  the  conductor,  touching  my 
arm,  said,  politely, 

“I  believe  you  wish  to  stop  here.  This  is 
Woolwich,  Sir.” 

I got  out.  My  memory  of  places  was  always 
extremely  tenacious.  Much  as  Woolwich  had 
in  many  respects  changed  since  I had  visited 
it,  I knew  my  way  at  once  to  the  house  which 
was  now  mine.  Leaving  my  baggage  at  the 
station,  I walked  onward.  Before  long  I came 
to  the  spot  where  my  uncle’s  grounds — I had 
not  learned  to  say  my  grounds,  as  yet— com- 
menced. They  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
or  rather  drive,  for  it  was  not  public  property, 
leading  up  to  the  mansion.  The  pine-trees  on 
either  side  of  the  way  were  not  many  years  old 
when  I saw  them  last,  but  they  had  grown  so 
tall  now  that  their  branches  met  over  my  head, 
and,  looking  up  through  their  greenery,  they 
seemed  to  lift  their  odorous  boughs  almost  to 
the  sky.  The  drive  itself  flashed  white,  as  if 
strewn  with  snowy,  glittering  shells  in  the  sum- 
mer sunshine.  The  grass  was  fresh  and  green, 
with  the  long  afternoon  shadows  trailing  over  it. 
Soon  I turned  a corner,  and  there  before  me 
was  the  house  which  the  trees  had  till  now  con- 
cealed— a stately,  old-fashioned  mansion,  with 
an  upright  three-story  centre,  and  long  ram- 
bling wings  on  each  side.  Around  these  wings, 
whose  windows  opened  to  the  ground,  were 
pleasant  verandas.  A handsome  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  principal  front  entrance. 
The  whole  place  was  tasteful,  well-appointed, 
beautifully  kept,  with  a kind  of  hospitable  face, 
which  roused  in  me  a certain  pride  and  joy  of 
ownership,  for  which  I reproached  myself  the 
moment  after. 

I would  have  pushed  open  the  door  and  gone 
in,  but  it  was  fastened,  and  I was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a ponderous  silver  knocker  in 
the  shape  of  a lion’s  head.  The  old  house- 
keeper of  eighteen  years  before  came  to  the 
door.  I had  sundry  grateful  recollections  of  de- 
licious little  pies  and  cakes  with  which  she  had 
surfeited  my  boyhood.  I was  glad  to  see  her 
kindly  face  again.  She  had  not  changed  much. 
Her  figure  was  hale  and  buxom  as  ever,  though 
years  had  certainly  frosted  her  hair  which  used 
to  be  thick  and  black.  I extended  my  hand  : 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Tabitha?” 

She  did  not  answer  at  first ; she  seemed  try- 
ing to  recollect  me.  Her  face  wore  a puzzled 
expression  which  presently  cleared  up. 

“Belike  you’ll  be  our  young  master?” 

“The  same.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  we'll  be  heartily  glad  to  see 
you,4  Sir,  only  if  you’d  just  sent  word  you  was 
coming,  we’d  been  all  ready  for  you,  and  Mike 
would  have  gone  after  you  with  the  carriage.” 

I suppose  it  always  remained  a mystery  to 
the  good  old  lady  why  I should  have  preferred 
walking  quietly  over  the  road  to  my  new  pos- 
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sessions,  rather  than  coming  to  them  with  due 
honors,  drawrn  in  state  by  Uncle  Gerard’s  sleek 
gray  horses.  However,  I soon  managed  to  put 
her  on  a right  footing — to  become  the  master  in- 
stead of  the  visitor,  and  in  due  time  I was 
quietly  installed  in  my  new  home. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  there  was  pleasure 
enough  in  rambling  about  the  grounds,  but  the 
third  day  w'as  rainy,  and  I shut  myself  up  in  my 
uncle’s  study.  The  vailed  picture  hung  there 
still.  I felt  almost  as  if  I were  committing 
sacrilege  when  I drew  away  the  curtain,  but  1 
had  a strong  desire  to  see  how  faithfully  my 
memory  had  reproduced  it.  It  was  the  same 
face  that  I had  carried  with  me  all  these  years, 
only  there  was  a look  of  self-abnegation  about 
it,  a look  like  a prayer  which  I had  not  remem- 
bered, which  I was  puzzled  to  reconcile,  at  first, 
with  what  I had  been  told  of  Amy  Mansfield’s 
sunny,  joyous  nature,  her  disposition  to  take 
every  thing  at  its  best — to  live  in  the  present. 
My  uncle  must  have  painted  her  as  she  had 
seemed  to  his  imagination.  AU  the  lofty  traits 
with  which  his  fancy  had  dowered  her  he  had 
brought  out  upon  the  canvas.  But,  even  with- 
out that  expression,  which  seemed  the  look  of 
a pitying  angel,  she  must  have  been  very  lovely. 
I could  imagine  how  a man  might  well  have 
worshiped  her,  and  asked  her  to  be  nothing  that 
she  was  not.  I looked  at  her  a long  time. 

I was  not  romantic.  I had  been  engaged  in 
commerce,  And  it  had  not  been  without  its  usual 
hardening  effect  upon  me.  I must  marry  some 
time,  I took  that  for  granted.  I was  equally  re- 
solved that  the  future  Mrs.  Gerard  Sunderland 
must  be  a lady  of  fortune  and  position,  and  yet 
1 could  not  help  thinking,  as  I gazed  upon  the 
picture,  that  I should  like  very  much  to  have  her 
eyes  look  at  me  like  those  eyes  of  bonny  Amy 
Mansfield.  And  then  I smiled  at  the  thought 
of  getting  so  enthusiastic  about  a woman  who 
must  be  old  and  gray  now,  even  if  she  w'erc  still 
living.  And  here  a curiosity — I wish  l could 
dignify  it  by  a worthier  name — took  possession 
of  me  to  learn  her  after  fate.  All  I had  heard 
was  that  she  became  Amy  Deane  and  lived  in 
Wbolwieh.  Who  was  this  gude  mon  who  was 
her  husband — this  successful  rival  of  my  refined, 
stately  great  uncle?  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  call  Mrs.  Tabitha  and  make  the  neces- 
sary inquiries,  but  1 had  a sort  of  romantic  wish 
to  find  out  in  a different  manner.  It  might  be 
my  uncle’s  papers  would  tell  her  story.  No- 
thing more  likely  than  for  this  man,  reserved, 
yet  painstaking  and  patient,  who  had  no  human 
confidant,  to  write  down  on  paper  such  things 
as  troubled  the  current  of  his  life.  I began  a 
studious  search  among  the  papers  in  his  desk. 

I was  not  disappointed.  In  a compartment 
by  itself  I found  a book  which  had  evidently  been 
a sort  of  journal.  It  was  not  dated,  or  kept  with 
any  attempt  at  regularity.  It  seemed  as  if,  when 
he  could  no  longer  hush  the  cry  of  his  soul,  it 
had  found  vent  there. 

At  first,  however,  it  was  joyous.  He  had 
just  come  to  W oolwich — he  had  seen  her.  The 


words  which  dwelt  upon  her  beauty  seemed 
touched  with  flame,  and  yet  it  was  a flame  as 
pure  as  those  which  lit  in  other  days  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  Heaven.  To  him  she  was  not 
the  pretty,  light-hearted  girl  which  only  she 
seemed  to  other  eyes,  but  the  elect  woman, 
crowned,  to  his  thought,  with  all  that  there  was 
on  earth  of  nobleness,  purity,  and  religion — a 
woman  such  as  must  have  inspired  the  poets  of 
those  old  classic  days  when  they  wrote  of  god- 
desses. 

His  timid  wooing  was  detailed  there;  the 
delicate,  poetical  attentions  by  which  he  sought 
to  make  known  his  homage ; and,  at  last,  he 
told  in  words,  every  one  of  which  seemed  an 
embodied  agony,  how  he  had  asked  her  love  and 
asked  in  vain.  There  was  no  reproach  coupled 
with  her  name.  He  seemed  to  think  it  nothing 
strange  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  love  one 
who  seemed  to  her  youth  so  grave  and  old — his 
only  marvel  was  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
presumptuous  enough  to  ask  her.  She  had  not 
fallen,  ever  so  slightly,  from  the  pedestal  on 
which  he  had  placed  her — she  was  his  goddess 
still.  A few  pages  farther  on  her  betrothal  was 
chronicled  to  one  Everhard  Deane,  the  young 
rector  of  Woolwich — a man,  my  uncle  wrote, 
whom  she  could  worthily  love — who,  God  grant, 
might  love  and  cherish  her  forever  1 Of  her 
marriage  there  was  nothing  written,  but,  by-and- 
by,  there  came  a leaf  from  which  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  painting  her  portrait.  It  said : 

“I  have  been  to  church  to-day.  Everhard 
Deane  preached  for  the  first  time  since  his  mar- 
riage. They  have  returned  from  their  short 
bridal  tour.  They  are  living  in  the  rectory. 
I knew  I should  see  her  at  church,  but  I could 
not  stay  away,  though  every  moment  was  tor- 
ture. I went  early.  I took  my  seat  w here,  if 
she  sat  in  the  minister’s  pew,  I could  watch 
every  expression  of  her  face,  catch  every  inflec- 
tion of  her  voice.  Soon  they  came  in.  She 
was  leaning  on  his  arm,  as  I had  once  hoped, 
Heaven  help  me,  she  would  lean  on  mine.  Oh, 
how  she  looked  1 Love  made  her  face  radiant. 
She  had  never  seemed  to  me  so  maddeningly 
beautiful  as  now,  when  she  had  given  herself 
forever  to  another.  My  portrait  does  not  do 
her  justice.  I must  give  to  her  sweet  eyes  a 
tenderer  light ; I must  paint  an  added  noble- 
ness in  the  still  calm  of  her  mouth.  Did  I 
covet  her  ? If  I did,  God  will  forgive  me ; God, 
who  knows  I would  not  deprive  her  of  one  mo- 
ment of  happiness,  even  to  make  her  mine  for- 
ever. 

“Oh  how  her  low  voice  thrilled  me,  as  she 
joined  in  the  prayers!  Can  Everhard  Deane 
love  her  as  I do  ? He  seemed  indeed  veiy  con- 
tent, very  proud,  as  who  might  not  with  her 
by  his  side?  Well,  I shall  learn  calmness  in 
time.  It  is  something  to  have  loved  her — to 
have  dreamed,  once  in  life,  a happy  dream.” 

Then  came  other  pages,  sometimes  with  in- 
tervals of  years  between  them.  Once  he  had 
seen  her  with  her  first-born  child  in  her  arms, 
a noble  boy. 
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Then  that  brave  boy  had  died,  and  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  how  every  sorrow  that  came 
nigh  this  Amy  of  his  love  brought  out  the  still, 
deep  tenderness  of  Uncle  Gerard's  nature. 

There  were  many  such  sorrows.  Five  chil- 
dren, one  after  another,  she  had  followed  to 
their  quiet  resting-places  in  the  church-yard,  un- 
derneath the  rectory  windows — the  church-yard 
where,  all  summer  long,  suns  shone,  winds  blew, 
and  birds  sang  above  her  darlings,  and  round 
them  every  spring-time  went  on  the  new  birth 
of  nature ; the  wondrous  spring-time  miracle  of 
earth’s  resurrection,  typical  of  the  mortal  put- 
ting on  immortality — Nature’s  owm  seal  to  the 
Divine  promise,  “Thy  dead  shall  live  again.” 

It  seemed  that,  despite  these  many  sorrows, 
the  fair  Amy  wa^  very  happy  in  her  husband. 
Nor  was  her  middle  age  left  desolate.  The 
youngest  of  all  her  children,  her  daughter  Ra- 
chel, was  spared  to  her ; was  growing  up  by  her 
mother’s  side,  with  her  mother’s  gentle  voice, 
and  eyes  which  were  Amy’s  own. 

The  last  page  of  all  was  stained  with  that 
stain  which  from  heart  or  paper  can  never  be 
effaced — a strong  man’s  tears.  Amy  was  dead. 
The  grave  had  closed  upon  that  hair,  still  brown 
and  shining — that  smile  which  had  never  grown 
old  to  his  loving  eyes.  She  had  never  been 
his,  and  yet,  now  she  was  gone,  a light,  a mu- 
sic, a glory  had  been  swept  forever  from  earth 
and  life.  Happy  Everhard  Deane  1 He  has  a 
right  to  plant  roses  over  her  grave — a right  to 
mourn  her — a blessed  heritage  for  all  his  lifetime 
in  the  memory  that  that  dainty  form  has  thrilled 
in  his  clasping  arms ; that  those  brown  tresses 
have  bathed  his  bosom  with  their  silken  length ; 
those  lips  pressed  upon  his  their  first  kisses — ut- 
tered for  him  their  last  prayer.  The  grave  has 
closed  over  her.  It  wanted  but  this  to  make 
Uncle  Gerard’s  lone  life  lonelier.  It  w'as  some- 
thing to  see  her — to  watch,  on  Sundays  and  Saint 
days,  for  the  chaace  gleam  of  her  sad  and  ten- 
der smile,  or  the  tremulous  music  of  her  voice 
joining  in  prayer  and  psalm.  Now  he  has  | 
watched  and  listened  for  the  last  time — Amy  j 
is  dead ! Happy  Everhard  Deane  I He  was 
beloved — therefore,  for  him,  all  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  life  are  immortal.  Beyond  the  grave 
he  can  claim  his  bride,  young  and  fair  again  in 
heaven.  For  him  fond  arms  are  waiting — for  j 
him  one  heart  beats  lonely,  even  in  the  light  of 
that  day  which  hath  no  end,  with  longings  for 
his  coming ; but  for  Gerard  Sunderland  there 
must  bo  solitude — so  whispers  his  despairing 
heart — even  in  heaven. 

After  this  page  all  the  leaves  were  blank. 
With  this  record  of  sorrow,  the  journal  of  Uncle 
Gerard’s  life  came  to  a full  stop.  There  was 
no  date — I could  not  tell  how  long  ago  it  had 
been  written ; but  I wondered  if  that  had  not 
been  his  death  stroke — if,  after  this  great  sor- 
row, his  life  had  not  begun  to  ebb. 

That  night,  while  Mrs.  Tabitha  poured  my 
tea,  I took  occasion  to  inquire  who  was  the 
present  rector  of  Woolwich. 

* * Mr.  Everhard  Deane,  ” was  the  reply.  i ‘ He’s 


getting  an  old  man  now,  and  since  his  wife  died 
he  seems  sadly  broken ; but  we  all  like  him,  and 
as  long  as  he  can  say  a prayer  we  would  not 
change  him  away.” 

“How  long  since  his  wife  died?”  was  my 
next  question.  The  answer  startled  me. 

“Just  one  year  to  a day  before  our  dead  mas- 
ter. He  never  held  up  his  head  after  her  death. 
Some  said  he  took  it  harder  than  her  husband. 
Belike  you  have  not  heard  the  story,  but  the 
master  loved  Mistress  Deane  when  she  was  Amy 
Mansfield.  They  say  she  was  a pretty  girl  and 
her  eyes  were  wondrous  sweet  and  bright,  but 
nobody  else  saw  such  great  things  in  her  as  your 
uncle.  She  said  Nay  to  his  suit.  Mr.  Deane 
was  a younger  man,  and  he  had  her  heart.  But 
it  darkened  all  Mr.  Sunderland’s  life.  He  al- 
ways seemed  to  feel  every  trouble  that  came 
upon  her  as  if  it  was  his  own,  and  when  she 
died  he  never  got  over  it.” 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I went  early 
to  church,  more  anxious,  I must  confess,  to  see 
the  husband  and  child  of  this  dead  Amy  than 
to  join  in  the  service,  which  I had  not  then 
learned  to  love.  That  morning  I saw  Rachel 
Deane  for  the  first  time. 

The  rector  seemed  a quiet  yet  deep-feeling 
old  man,  bowed  down  by  sorrow.  There  was 
something  singularly  beautiful  in  his  benign  face 
framed  in  silver  hair,  and  in  the  pathos  of  his 
! low  yet  thrilling  voice.  His  utterance  charmed 
| my  ear,  it  was  so  distinct  and  musical,  despite 
the  tremulousness  it  had  caught  from  age  and 
sorrow.  But  I did  not  hear  his  sermon.  I was 
too  much  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  saintly  face 
which  was  uplifted  toward  him  from  the  minis- 
ter’s pew. 

Rachel  Deane,  at  sixteen,  was  the  very  im- 
age of  her  mother’s  portrait  in  my  Uncle  Gerard’s 
study ; save  that  the  expression  of  holiness,  of 
self-abnegation,  was  even  deepened  in  her  young, 
wistful  face.  She  was,  I could  see,  all  that  my 
uncle’s  imagination  had  made  of  her  mother. 
Her  voice — somehow  I always  notice  voices — was 
so  clear  that  I could  easily  single  out  its  low  tones 
whenever  she  joined  in  the  service.  Had  I only 
heard  that,  without  looking  upon  her  face,  I 
could  have  almost  divined  her  character.  I 
should  have  said  that  it  mast  be  the  utterance 
of  a true,  pure  soul,  strong  to  do  and  to  suffer ; 
yet  a cheerful,  kindly  soul,  moreover,  carrying 
light  and  blessing  with  it  evety  where. 

It  was  not  long  before  I made  her  acquaint- 
ance. The  Reverend  Mr.  Deane  came  to  call 
upon  me,  and,  very  naturally,  I returned  his 
visit.  I soon  found  that  his  daughter  possessed 
a vigorous,  inquiring  mind,  already  stored  with 
all  the  available  contents  of  her  father’s  library. 
But  these  works,  for  the  most  part  books  of  sci- 
ence, history,  and  theology,  had  by  no  means 
satisfied  her.  She  had  read  a few  volumes  of 
poems,  and  one  or  two  of  Scott’s  novels,  which 
had  been  her  mother’s,  and  these  had  oj>ened  to 
her  vision  the  enchanted  realm  of  song  and  fic- 
tion, throngh  which  she  longed  to  wander.  I had 
it  in  my  power  to  gratify  this  longing.  Uncle 
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Gerard’s  library,  which  had  come  down  to  me 
with  the  rest  of  his  possessions,  was  large  and 
well  selected.  Himself  a poet,  his  shelves  were 
rich  in  the  works  of  all  the  masters  of  song. 

I transferred  volume  after  volume  to  Rachel 
Deane’s  table.  Her  earnest  thanks,  the  glow 
of  pleasure  on  her  sweet  young  face,  were  my 
reward.  I was  daily  more  , and  more  astonished 
at  the  rare,  intuitive  quickness  of  her  intellect. 
It  stood  her  in  good  stead  of  rules  and  prece- 
dents, so  that  I have  seldom  met  with  a finer 
critic. 

I was  a genuine  book-lover  myself.  Even 
commerce  and  business  had  not  been  able  to 
wean  me  from  poetry  and  fiction,  and  it  called 
back  more  than  my  early  enthusiasm  to  share 
the  deep,  quiet,  yet  sometimes  rapturous  appre- 
ciation of  this  young  girl.  I often  told  her  she 
brought  back  my  youth. 

I know  now  that  I loved  her  even  then,  but 
I never  acknowledged  it  to  myself — I never 
thought  of  marrying  her.  It  was,  as  I have 
said,  a fixed  fact  in  my  mind,  that  the  future 
Mrs.  Gerard  Sunderland  was  to  be  a lady  of 
wealth  and  position.  I never  thought  of  find- 
ing her  in  the  shy,  quiet  daughter  of  a village 
clergyman.  So  I went  on,  with  this  future  set- 
tled in  my  mind,  going  to  see  Rachel  daily, 
lending  her  books,  rambling  with  her  over  the 
fields,  and  learning  to  watch  for  the  coming  of 
her  rare,  sweet  smiles  and  the  low  music  of  her 
voice,  with  an  interest  for  which  I never  tried 
to  account. 

I think  she  inherited  her  poetical  tendencies 
from  her  father.  There  was  something  very 
touching  in  this  old  man’s  quiet,  self-contained 
life.  Every  night,  all  through  the  long  sum- 
mer sunsetting  and  twilight,  he  would  sit  at  his 
western  window  and  look  forth  over  the  church- 
yard, with  its  white  tombstones  bathed  in  the 
sunset  gold.  I thought  ho  was  calling  the  past 
days  back  again — sitting  in  fancy  beside  the 
Amy  of  his  youth  and  his  love — that  he  saw  not 
the  green  grave  where  he  had  laid  her,  but  was 
looking  over  and  beyond  it,  through  the  golden 
glory  of  the  clouds,  to  a far-off  shore,  where  his 
eyes — none  but  his — could  see  the  gleam  of  a 
white  brow,  the  fall  of  chestnut  hair. 

One  night,  when  he  had  been  sitting  there  a 
long  time,  he  turned  away  with  a radiant  look. 
Somewhat  of  inspiration  had  chased  the  gray 
shadow  from  his  worn  and  aged  face.  Rachel 
and  I sat  together,  in  silence,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  but  he  seemed  unconscious  of  a 
witness.  His  voice  was  clear  and  hopeful.  In 
a steadfast  tone  he  said, 

“I  shall  go  to  her,  though  she  can  not  come 
to  me.  Blessed  be  God — the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob !” 

As  he  left  the  room  I looked  at  Rachel. 
Through  the  twilight  I could  see  the  tears  shin- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

“He  loved  her  so  faithfully,”  she  said,  “so 
many  years,  and  now  she  is  dead  he  loves  her 
still.  Oh,  it  was  worth  living  and  worth  dying 
for — I know  my  mother  thought  so.” 


I remembered  afterward  a thought  which 
came  to  me  then — a wonder  as  to  how  she  would 
love — this  young  girl,  so  shy,  so  tender,  yet,  it 
seemed  to  me,  so  faithful.  I remember  think- 
ing how  blessed  the  man  would  be  who  should 
win  her  pure  heart,  but  I never  thought  of  seek- 
ing this  love,  of  which  I believed  her  nature 
capable,  for  the  crown  of  my  own  life. 

That  was  a long,  bright  summer.  I had 
come  to  Woolwich,  weary  of  the  world,  of  fash- 
ion, of  business,  of  care.  I had  found  there 
rest,  pleasant  companionship,  quiet.  I was  sat- 
isfied. 1 had  scarcely  perceived  that  autumn 
was  tinting  the  forest  trees,  ripening  the  fruit 
in  the  orchard,  the  grain  upon  the  hill,  and 
sending  forth  his  lawless  winds  to  gather  up  the 
spoil  of  summer.  I was  too  happy  to  heed  the 
flight  of  time.  Rachel  and  Rachel’s  father  were 
enough  of  society ; Mrs.  Tabitha  managed  my 
housekeeping  concerns  admirably,  and  I was 
content.  But  the  spell  was  broken  one  fine 
morning,  late  in  October,  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  my  only  sister,  Flora.  She  was  two 
years  younger  than  I,  and  yet  for  seven  years 
she  had  been  Mrs.  Maxwell  Grafton. 

She  was  a brilliant  and  fashionable  woman, 
bat  a good  sister  notwithstanding,  and,  as  the 
world  goes,  a devoted  wife.  It  had  never  ceased 
to  be  a mystery  how  little  Flora,  the  pet  of  my 
boyish  days,  could  ever  have  matured  into  this 
stately  matron,  so  unlike  my  gentle,  retiring 
mother ; and  a stranger  mystery  still,  how  she, 
younger  than  myself,  and  a woman,  had  ever 
acquired  so  much  mastery  over  me,  an  inde- 
pendent bachelor.  The  solution  of  this  last 
half  of  the  riddle  lay,  I suspect,  in  three  words 
— strength  of  u ilL 

I remember  wondering,  as  I broke  the  seal 
of  her  stylish-looking  letter,  what  she  had 
marked  out  for  me  to  do ; feeling  a half-vexed 
consciousness  that  I should  obey  her,  though 
the  purport  of  her  missive  should  be  to  dispatch 
me  to  the  North  Foie.  Low  be  it  spoken,  I 
have  a horror  of  arguing  with  a woman.  They 
will  talk  so  fast,  they  have  such  a feminine  gift 
for  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
that  I would  far  rather  lay  down  my  arms  in 
despair  than  stand  the  shock  of  such  a volley 
of  words.  I suspect  Flora  had  found  out  this 
weak  point,  and  grown  tyrannical  on  the  strength 
of  it. 

The  letter  opened  with  an  account  of  a bril- 
liant summer.  I hurried  over  this,  getting  only 
a vague  and  confused  idea,  which  rung  through 
my  brain  a dozen  changes  on  such  formidable 
key-notes  as  “Saratoga,”  “Newport,”  “splen- 
did creature,”  “pistols,”  “despair.”  I hur- 
ried on  to  what  more  immediately  concerned 
myself.  I was  a sad,  provoking  fellow  to  have 
buried  myself  up  all  summer  in  Woolwich.  So 
she  thought ; so  Maxwell  thought ; so  some  one 
else  thought,  whose  name  I didn’t  deserve  to 
know.  However,  if  I would  come  at  once  to 
New  York  she  would  forgive  me.  I must  come 
— that  was  certain — I must  be  there  in  time  for 
her  great  party,  which  was  coming  off  next 
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week,  the  first  of  the  season.  She  had  a friend 
to  show  me — one  who  was  just  my  ideal— ele- 
gant, stately,  beautiful,  and  very  rich.  Yes, 
she  knew  Anastasia  St.  John  would  just  suit 
me,  but  perhaps  I wouldn’t  suit  her — she  couldn’t 
telL  Anastasia  wasn’t  a woman  to  be  won 
without  wooing.  But  there,  she  was  busy,  she 
had  wasted  time  enough  on  me,  only  I must 
come  next  Monday. 

It  never  entered  into  my  head  to  disappoint 
her.  Perhaps  the  promised  introduction  had 
something  to  do  with  my  ready  obedience. 
Anastasia  St.  John — I liked  the  stately  name. 
Flora’s  description  pleased  me  too.  This  was 
just  the  kind  of  woman  I had  always  meant  to 
marry,  and  it  was  nearly  time  now — I had  passed 
my  twenty-ninth  birthday  this  very  summer.  I 
commenced  my  preparations  for  leaving  home. 

That  night-— did  I tell  you  it  was  Saturday  ? 
— I went  to  bid  Rachel  good-by.  I carried  her 
a few  books  which  she  had  expressed  a wish  to 
read,  and  offered  her  the  use  of  my  library  dur- 
ing my  absence.  Was  I mistaken  ? It  seemed 
to  me  that  a look  of  pain  crossed  her  face  when 
I spoke  of  leaving  Woolwich.  I even  thought 
there  was  a suspicious  mistiness  in  her  eyes. 
The  time  came  afterward  when  memory  repro- 
duced that  look  of  tender  sorrow.  She  did  not 
speak  for  some  moments.  She  sat  silent,  while 
her  father  answered  me  ; but  her  voice  was  clear 
and  gentle  as  usual  when  she  wished  me  a pleas- 
ant winter  and  bade  me  good-by.  I listened 
sharply,  but  there  was  no  quiver  of  pain  in  it. 

I never  went  to  the  rectory  on  Sundays,  but 
the  next  day  I saw  Rachel  once  more  in  church. 
If  she  had  grieved  at  parting  with  me  her  face 
did  not  show  it  now.  The  faint  rose-hue  on 
her  cheek  was  no  deeper;  there  was  no  falter- 
ing in  her  tones  as  she  joined  in  the  singing ; 
no  suspicious  dew  in  her  clear  yet  tender  eyes. 
The  rector’s  sermon  that  day  moved  me  strange- 
ly. It  was  about  heaven — that  heaven  where 
his  beloved  waited  for  him ; toward  which  his 
aged,  trembling  feet  were  hastening  fast . There 
was,  I know  not  what,  of  pow  er  and  majesty  in 
the  old  man’s  tones,  so  that  all  who  heard  him 
felt  that  he  testified  of  that  which  he  did  know. 
As  I listened,  howr  vain  it  seemed  to  grope  for 
happiness  among  the  rubbish  of  earth ! All  of 
life  looked  empty  and  worthless,  save  the  one 
narrow  path  which  he  pictured  in  faltering  tones 
— the  path  leading,  sometimes  over  rugged  hills 
where  sharp  stones  goad  the  weary  feet,  some- 
times through  green  pastures  and  beside  still 
waters  of  peace.  I remember,  as  I heard  him, 
the  thought  came  to  me  whether  that  saintly 
young  girl,  lifting  such  meek  eyes  to  her  father’s 
face,  was  not  a fitter  companion  for  one  whose 
feet  should  walk  in  this  narrow  path  than  Anas- 
tasia St.  John,  whose  proud  name  seemed  to 
conjure  up  a shape  of  earthly,  not  heavenly 
beauty,  gleaming  with  gold  and  diamonds ; a 
rustling  of  silken  drapery ; an  embodiment  of 
pomp,  and  pride,  and  worldliness.  But  this  re- 
flection was  only  momentary,  I was  scarcely 
conscious  of  its  existence,  and  with  the  bene- 
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diction  that  followed  the  rector’s  prayer  it  faded 
from  my  mind. 

Of  Rachel  Deane  I thought  as  a dear  sister — 
nothing  more ; and  yet,  it  was  strange,  the  last 
night  of  my  stay  in  Woolwich  I drew  no  pictures 
of  New  York  gayety  and  splendor;  my  fancy 
summoned  no  stately  Miss  St.  John  to  bear  me 
company ; but  my  eyes  seemed  to  see,  instead, 
an  ancient  gray-stone  rectory — an  old  man  sit- 
ting by  the  western  window  watching  the  sun- 
set and  the  graves — a young  girl  pacing  back 
and  forth  among  the  shadows,  with  tender, 
thoughtful  eyes  of  brown,  singing  to  herself  now 
and  then  snatches  of  those  grand  old  hymns 
which  seem  to  have  been  set  for  martyrs  to  die 
by.  I went  to  sleep  with  this  cadence  coming, 
or  seeming  to  come,  to  haunt  my  slumbers,  low, 
and  sweet,  and  very  sorrowful. 

The  next  morning  I left  Woolwich. 

II. 

My  first  three  days  in  New  York  were  not 
very  eventful  ones.  There  was  Flora’s  care- 
less yet  good-natured  welcome,  my  mother’s 
tender  greeting  for  her  only  boy ; and  then  I 
found  my  way  to  the  offices  and  counting-rooms 
of  half  a dozen  good  fellows,  old  friends,  whose 
society  somehow  gave  me  less  pleasure  than 
formerly.  I think  a certain  peace  and  quietness 
had  grown  into  my  spirit  during  that  long,  still 
summer  in  the  country,  on  which  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  this  great,  busy  town  jarred  at  first 
with  a sense  of  pain. 

My  sister’s  grand  party  came  off  on  Thursday 
night.  I stood  by  her  side  at  one  end  of  her 
brilliant  drawing-room  while  she  received  her 
guests.  Her  reunions  were  always  veiy  suc- 
cessful. It  was  an  amusement  to  me  to  watch 
the  different  faces — the  varying  expressions  of 
those  handsomely-dressed  men  and  women 
whom  she  called  her  “set.”  At  last  her  quick 
whisper  in  my  ear  aroused  me  from  my  half- 
listless mood.  I turned  eagerly  toward  the  door. 
At  first  I thonght  I had  been  struck  blind— then 
I saw.  It  was  Anastasia  St.  John. 

The  expression  “a  stately  woman”  had  al- 
ways, from  some  ohl,  boyish  association,  con- 
veyed to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a brunette.  I 
had  pictured  Miss  St.  John,  therefore,  with 
flashing  black  eyes,  with  olive  face,  framed  in 
shining  raven  hair.  I had  been  mistaken ; and 
yet  she  became  forever  after  my  standard  of 
stately  beauty. 

She  was  the  proudest  woman  I have  ever 
met.  There  was  pride  in  her  thin  nostril,  her 
curling  lip ; pride  sat  serene  and  regnant  on  her 
smooth  brow.  She  was  tall,  and  faultlessly 
formed.  Her  skin  was  marble  white,  save 
where,  in  the  cheek,  a faint  dash  of  crimson 
broke  up  through  it,  cold  yet  clear  as  a winter’s 
sunrise.  Hey  long,  thick  hair  was  of  a pale 
gold  color.  It  was  folded  back  from  her  fore- 
head in  heavy  waves,  and  wound  about  her 
small,  erect  head  like  a coronal.  Her  eyes  were 
blue  and  brilliant,  but  there  was  no  warmth  in 
them.  Her  dress  suited  her.  It  was  a robe  of 
some  costly  lace,  floating  cloud-like  oyer  azure 
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satin.  Rachel  Deane  may  have  been  lovelier, 
but  this  Anastasia  St.  John  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  I ever  saw. 

There  was  a kind  of  empressement  in  my  sis- 
ter’s tones  as  she  introduced  us  which  con- 
vinced me  that  my  name  was  not  unknown  to 
this  cold  goddess,  but  her  manner  was  careless, 
and  yet  polished  as  glittering  steel. 

From  that  night  I had  an  interest  in  New 
York.  I had  coolly  made  up  my  mind  to  mar- 
ry Miss  St.  John,  if  I could  win  her.  There 
was  an  intense  excitement,  a keen  zest,  in  trying 
to  conquer  this  cold  indifference,  this  haughty 
calmness.  That  winter  was  to  me  like  a long 
game  of  chess.  Warily,  carefully  I planned 
every  move.  Self-complacently  I said,  “lam 
playing  well.” 

In  this  subtle  trial  of  strength  Woolwich  was 
well-nigh  forgotten.  Sometimes  I saw  in  my 
dreams  a gray  rectory ; a saintly  girl,  with  calm, 
holy  eyes,  sitting  alone  in  the  shadows  ; an  old 
man,  looking  out  toward  heaven.  But  in  the 
daytime  my  whole  thought  centred  in  this  state- 
ly maid  of  ice— this  Mrs.  Gerard  Sunderland 
that  Wiis  to  be.  And  yet  I was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge to  myself  that  I made  little  progress. 
I was  much  in  Miss  St.  John’s  society.  Her 
mother  was  an  invalid,  and  my  sister  was  her 
chaperon  to  balls,  and  drives,  and  operas.  She 
accepted  my  attentions,  or  rather  she  endured 
them  without  seeming  scarcely  to  be  aware  of 
them.  She  wore  my  bouquets,  played  my  mu- 
sic, read  my  new  books,  and  yet  I grew  no  near- 
er to  her.  This  piqued  me,  and  I became  more 
earnest  in  the  pursuit. 

Lounging  in  my  sister’s  dressing-room  one 
morning,  I said,  w ith  assumed  carelessness  as  I 
unwound  a roll  of  ribbon, 

“ I give  you  credit  for  good  taste,  Flora,  but  I 
don’t  see  what  you  think  a man  could  marry  in 
Anastasia  St.  John.  One  wants  a woman  whose 
heart  beats  once  in  a while,  just  often  enough 
to  show  its  existence ; but  Miss  St.  John ! I’d 
as  soon  think  of  kissing  life  into  a statue !” 

Flora  came  up  to  me,  and  deliberately  took 
the  ribbon  out  of  my  profane  fingers. 

“Three  dollars  a yard,  Air.  Gerard  Sunder- 
land. I can  not  have  you  spoil  it.  As  for 
Anastasia,  you  don’t  know  her,  and  I do.  She 
has  got  too  much  heart,  instead  of  too  little — 
you  may  not  be  the  one  to  discover  it,  but  it’s 
there.  If  she  does  love,  it  will  be  worth  win- 
ning.” 

I did  not  believe  my  sister  at  the  time,  and 
yet  her  words  led  me  to  observe  Miss  St.  John 
more  closely.  I began  to  see  that  she  was  weary 
sometimes.  More  than  once  I detected  an  ex- 
pression in  her  fine  eyes  when,  they  met  mine 
which  said,  just  os  plainly  as  any  words  could 
have  done, 

“ I should  like  you  for  a friend,  Mr.  Sunder- 
land, if  you  would  content  yourself  without  try- 
ing to  be  my  lover.  You  do  not  deserve  roe, 
because  you  do  not  understand  me.  I should 
gratify  no  part  of  your  nature  but  your  am- 
bition.” 


But  after  a time  I ceased  to  perceive  this  ex- 
pression. I began  to  believe  that  I loved  her ; 
that  that  marble  face,  the  clear  blue  of  those 
oyes,  the  pale  gold  of  that  hair,  were  each  and 
all  dear  and  necessary  to  my  happiness.  I 
thought,  too,  that  she  seemed  to  soften  toward 
me.  Her  voice  grew  lower.  Sometimes  I saw 
a strange  tenderness  in  her  eyes.  Fool  that  I 
was,  I thought  it  w’as  evoked  by  my  voice.  I 
had  indeed  played  well,  I said  to  myself  in 
these  days.  The  checkmate  was  near  at  hand. 
Already  the  game  had  lasted  through  the  win- 
ter. 

• It  was  on  an  April  morning  that  I thought  to 
win  my  crowning  triumph.  I went  early  to  see 
Miss  St.  John.  I found  her  alone,  but  I look- 
ed in  vain  for  the  tenderness  I had  fancied  was 
growing  habitual  to  those  clear  eyes.  Had  I, 
then,  mistaken  their  expression  before  ? I had 
intended  this  morning  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife, 
but  the  words  did  not  come  easily.  I sat  still 
for  a time  and  looked  at  her. 

“ Could  that  proud  woman  ever  love  f ” I 
once  more  asked  myself,  doubtingly.  “ Would 
any  lover  dare  to  tangle  up  his  fingers  in  the 
pale  sunshine  of  that  hair?  Would  any  hus- 
band’s brow  find  rest  on  that  pulseless  bosom  ? 
Would  any  children  dare  to  climb  that  silken 
knee  ?”  There  was  no  answer  in  the  cold  pride 
of  her  face.  But  another  voice  spoke  to  me — 
a voice  which  no  ear  could  hear  but  mine. 

What  were  you,  Rachel  Deane — you  so  shy, 
so  small,  so  quiet — that  you  could  shut  out  that 
proud  beauty  from  my  vision  ? By  what  strange 
might  of  your  deep  nature  did  you  follow  me, 
call  me,  draw  me  toward  you  ? Never  did  mor- 
tal eyes  rest  upon  your  face  more  clearly  than 
my  spirit  saw  you  then.  Fearlessly  your  pure 
soul  spoke  to  mine  ! 

“ Sin  not,  ” it  said,  4 4 against  your  own  best  na- 
ture. Your  love  is  mightier  than  your  pride.” 

Every  pulse  leaped,  every  uerve  in  my  body 
thrilled,  as  those  words  rung  through  my  heart’s 
chambers.  She  seemed  to  stand  before  me  like 
an  accusing  spirit.  Oh,  I knew  then  that  I 
loved  Rachel  Deane ! I believed — how  sweet 
the  hope  was — that  she  loved  me ; that  apart 
earth  held  for  either  of  us  no  true  happiness. 
In  my  heart  I blessed  her  for  rising  up  before 
me  then — I called  her  my  salvation.  Her  pres- 
ence seemed  very  real  to  me.  I lifted  my  eyes, 
and  they  fell  on  Anastasia  St.  John,  sitting  there 
calm,  and  proud,  and  very  beautiful — her  great 
eyes  seeming  to  look  at  something  far  away — 
something  that  was  not  me.  I had  never  loved 
her;  she  had  never  loved  me.  Something  with- 
in me  forced  me  to  speak  to  her — a new  emotion 
I had  for  her — a calm,  quiet  esteem,  a friendly 
regard,  of  which  I knew  now  she  was  worthy. 
By  this  moved,  I went  up  to  her.  I extended 
my  hand.  I said, 

44 1 am  here,  Miss  St.  John,  to  bid  you  good- 
by.  I leave  New  York  this  afternoon.  Your 
society  has  made  this  winter  very  pleasant  to 
me.  We  began  it  as  strangers ; I feel  that  we 
shall  part  as  true  friends.” 
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She  understood  me.  She  had  never  looked 
so  good  to  me  as  then.  She  put  her  hand  in 
mine.  Did  I see  rightly  — I think  the  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes.  Her  voice  was  very  gen- 
tle. 

“ I thank  you,”  she  said,  warmly.  “ We  are 
true  friends — we  will  be.  I am  not  so  careless 
or  so  happy  as  the  world  call  me.  I have  my 
griefs ; but  when  I think  of  you,  I will  remem- 
ber that  I have  one  friend.” 

“ God  bless  you !”  I said,  with  a fervent  prayer 
for  her  in  my  heart.  I left  her  with  such  ten- 
derness as  I had  never  thought  she  could  in- 
spire. I never  saw  her  again. 

My  sister  met  me  upon  the  stairs.  She 
had  known  of  my  intention  to  visit  Miss  St. 
John. 

“How  sped  your  wooing?”  she  asked,  gayly. 

“ Flora,  ” I answered,  * ‘ you  were  right.  You 
understood  your  friend  better  than  I did.  Miss 
St.  John  could  love  with  a love  that  would  be 
worth  winning,  but  I am  not  the  one.” 

I believe  she  thought  I had  been  rejected. 
At  any  rate,  she  made' no  opposition  to  my  plan 
of  returning  to  Woolwich  that  afternoon,  and 
three  o'clock  saw  me  upon  the  cars. 

, III. 

Oh  how  fast  we  whizzed  along ! I had  heard 
some  one  say  we  had  started  a little  behind 
time,  but  it  was  not  half  fast  enough  for  me. 
I felt  like  crying  out  to  the  conductor  for  more 
speed.  My  spirits  were  at  high  tide.  I was 
going  to  Rachel.  I knew  my  own  heart  now. 
I knew  I loved  her — I thought  she  loved  me. 
With  this  hope  in  my  mind  I grew  quieter.  I 
sank  into  a reverie.  I sat  back  in  my  seat  and 
drew  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  then  I strove  to 
recall  all  the  tokens  she  had  given  me  of  her  re- 
gard. The  expression  which  I had  seen  upon 
her  face  the  night  before  I left  Woolwich  came 
back  to  me.  I remembered  her  timid  pleasure 
at  my  coming.  How  charming  she  seemed  to 
me  in  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  innocent  youth. 
I pictured  her  as  my  wife.  I thought  how  bright 
would  be  the  stately  house  behind  the  pine-trees, 
when  her  light  figure  glided  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  or  sat,  in  household  quiet,  by  the  hearth- 
stone. I gloried  in  the  thought  of  protecting 
her — of  keeping  all  sorrow  and  care  away  from 
her  fair  life — of  leading  her  footsteps  out  of  the 
shadow  into  the  light. 

Absorbed  in  thoughts  like  these,  time  sped 
rapidly.  We  were  nearing  Woolwich.  I looked 
from  the  window,  and  the  fields  by  the  wayside 
were  familiar.  My  heart  bounded.  Soon  I 
should  see  Rachel.  I would  t§ll  her  that  I 
loved  her — I would  know  my  fate  from  her  own 
lips.  I fancied  how  her  eyes  would  droop — how 
the  color  would  come  and  go  in  her  cheeks — 
how  shyly  her  little  hand  would  flutter  into 
mine. 

J ust  then  came  a sudden,  quivering  motion 
running  along  all  the  train — a crash — a loud, 
prolonged,  wailing  shriek,  and  after  that  I re- 
membered nothing  more. 

It  was  a warm  morning  in  May  when  my 


consciousness  came  back  to  me.  My  first  emo- 
tion was  that  of  pleasure  in  the  balmy  air ; the 
blossoms  upon  the  trees  which  brushed  in  at 
the  open  window ; the  spring  sunshine  over  all. 
Next  came  a curious  feeling  of,  not  exactly  pain, 
but  goneness.  My  senses  were  hardly  yet  fully 
aroused.  I put  my  hand  where  this  sensation 
most  oppressed  ms.  My  right  leg  seemed  to 
have  been  cut  off  above  the  knee.  I should 
have  thought  I must  be  dreaming,  but  that  the 
maimed  limb  was  exquisitely  tender  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  touch.  I looked  around  the  room 
where  I was  lying.  It  was  not  in  my  own 
house.  It  bore  strange  resemblance  to  an 
apartment  in  the  rectory.  I was  quite  alone, 
but  some  feminine  piece  of  work  lay  upon  a 
stand  by  the  window.  A few  spring  flowers 
stood  there  also,  in  a delicate  vase. 

- Soon  I heard  footsteps  approaching.  I closed 
my  eyes  and  lay  very  still.  The  footsteps  came 
into  the  room.  Then  I heard  Rachel's  voice, 
in  a tone  of  sad,  almost  pleading  inquiry : 

“You  do  think,  Dr.  Smith,  that  his  reason 
will  come  back  to  him?  He  won't  rave  so  al- 
ways?” 

“No  fear  of  that,  little  Rachel.  No  head 
could  stand  such  a blow  as  his  got  without  be- 
ing dazed  for  a while.  Poor  fellow ! when  his 
senses  do  come,  it'll  be  a sorry  awakening.  A 
young,  rich,  good-looking  man  like  him  to  have 
to  carry  a cork  leg  with  him  all  his  life.” 

I heard  Rachel  sigh,  but  she  did  not  answer, 
and  Dr.  Smith  left  the  room,  saying  he  would 
be  back  in  half  an  hour  to  dress  the  leg.  Ra- 
chel came  to  the  bedside.  I knew  she  was 
standing  beside  me — I knew,  as  well  as  if  I had 
seen  her,  that  her  tears  were  falling  silently. 
I opened  my  eyes  and  looked  at  her. 

“ Come,  Rachel,”  I said,  “I  heard  what  Dr. 
Smith  told  you,  and  now  I want  you  to  sit  down 
beside  me  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  How  long 
ago  was  it  ?” 

She  struggled  hard  to  control  herself. 

* ‘ About  four  weeks,  ” she  said ; “the  cars — ” 
but  here  she  broke  down  utterly  and  hurried 
from  the  room.  I lay  there,  wrestling  with  an 
agony  before  which  any  mere  physical  suffering 
shrank  into  insignificance.  It  was  not  that  my 
pride  was  humbled — not  that  I must  go  through 
life  a lame,  to  some  degree,  a helpless  man,  but 
it  was  that  I felt  I could  never  ask  Rachel  to  be 
a cripple’s  wife — to  mate  her  loveliness  with  my 
deformity.  She  could  pity  me — she  did  pity 
me — but  I must  shut  out  of  my  heart,  from 
henceforth,  the  golden  hope  of  love — I must  live 
and  die  alone.  No  wife's  head  must  lie  upon 
ray  breast — no  children’s  voices  call  me  father. 
I strove  in  vain  to  choke  back  the  cry  which  my 
longing  heart  would  utter.  My  grief  o’ermas- 
tered  me.  But  I will  not  write  out  the  sorrow 
on  which  only  God  and  my  own  soul  have  ever 
looked. 

When  Dr.  Smith  came  back  I drew  from  him 
an  account  of  the  accident.  I shudder  to  recall 
the  frightful  story  now.  So  many  souls  called, 
unthinking,  before  their  Maker.  Such  groans, 
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such  tumult,  such  helpless  cries  of  agony.  Dr. 
Smith  pictured  it  vividly,  but  there  is  no  need 
that  I should  write  out  its  horrors  here.  I had 
been  taken  up,  at  first,  for  dead ; stunned  by  a 
severe  blow  upon  my  head.  In  all  this,  the 
Doctor  said,  Rachel  had  been  the  most  wonder- 
ful nurse — I believed  him. 

During  the  two  tedious  months  of  convales- 
cence which  followed  there  was  often,  in  the 
midst  of  my  agony,  a troubled  joy.  Sometimes 
it  seemed  happiness  enough  to  have  Rachel  in 
my  sight ; her  gentle  hands  ministering  about 
me.  Sometimes,  too,  there  was  a look  in  her 
eyes  whose  meaning  I dared  not  meet,  lest  it 
should  make  me  selfish.  I had  resolved,  firmly, 
that  I would  never  seek  her  love.  I would  not 
impose  upon  her  tenderness,  her  pity,  to  win 
any  pledge  which  she  might  regret  afterward. 
No,  I must  live  alone  all  my  life,  but  I turned 
from  these  thoughts  to  rejoice  in  her  smile,  in 
the  tender  tones  of  her  voice. 

It  was  midsummer  before  I went  to  my  own 
house.  In  the  mean  time  I had  learned  to  walk 
in  the  poor  crippled  fashion  in  which  I must 
make  up  my  mind  always  to  move  about  here- 
after. Several  times  I had  proposed  to  go  home, 
but  neither  Mr.  Deane  nor  his  daughter  would 
allow  it.  I must  stay  with  them  until  I was 
quite  well.  I had  been  brought  to  them  when 
I was  first  hurt.  They  had  nursed  me  through 
my  delirium — they  had  claims  upon  me,  and  I 
must  obey  them.  I confess  I staid  with  them 
willingly.  But  at  last  the  time  was  fixed  for 
my  final  removal.  The  day  before  I was  to 
drive  to  my  home  and  give  Mrs.  Tabitha  a few 
directions.  I had  sent  for  Mike  to  come  with 
the  carriage. 

When  it  arrived,  I entreated  Rachel  to  do 
her  patient  one  more  good  turn,  and  drive  home 
with  me  for  an  hour.  She  consented,  and  we 
took  the  short  drive  in  silence.  When  I reach- 
ed the  house  I wanted  to  walk  a little  about 
the  grounds,  and  she  would  make  me  lean  upon 
her  arm.  How  strangely  it  reminded  mo  of  my 
fancies,  that  sad  day  in  April,  about  how  ten- 
derly I would  protect  her . Now  this  frail,  deli- 
cate girl,  at  my  side,  was  helping  to  guide  my 
steps.  I could  not  bear  it ; I hurried  her  into 
the  house. 

I do  not  know  how  it  chanced  that  we  sat 
down,  not  in  the  drawing-room,  but  in  my 
Uncle  Gerard’s  study.  For  a time  I looked  at 
her  in  outward  silence,  but  my  soul  was  crying 
out  in  its  agony.  So  many  hopes  came  back 
to  mock  me.  I had  thought  once  how  her 
light  feet  would  flit  in  girlish  glee,  up  and 
down  those  walks  lying  so  white  and  gleaming 
in  the  summer  sunshine,  that  she  would  sit  by 
my  fireside,  the  glory  of  my  home  and  my  life. 
The  great  pangs  became  too  mighty  for  me. 
In  spite  of  myself  they  found  a voice.  I rose 
and  walked  across  the  room.  I put  back  the 
curtain  from  before  her  mother's  picture. 

“There,”  I said,  and  my  tones  were  almost 
stern  with  the  effort  to  keep  back  the  grief  surg- 
ing in  my  heart,  “ there,  Rachel  Deane,  is  the 


picture  my  Uncle  Gerard  painted  of  your  moth- 
er. You  are  like  it.  I am  not  the  inheritor  alone 
of  my  uncle's  wealth,  but  of  his  hopeless  love. 
This  is  my  inheritance.  To  live  here,  as  he 
lived,  alone.  To  love,  as  he  loved.  To  long 
vainly,  as  he  longed.  Nay,  Rachel,  do  not  turn 
your  eyes  away.  I did  not  mean  to  tell  you,  but 
you  must  hear  now.  Even  as  my  uncle  loved 
your  mother  and  loved  in  vain,  so  must  I,  till 
my  death  day,  love  you.  I was  coming  to  Wool- 
wich that  day  to  tell  you  this  love,  to  ask  you 
to  be  my  wife.  I thought  then  I could  win 
you,  but  God  interposed  and  we  are  separated.” 

• She  came  across  the  room.  She  laid  her 
hands,  her  little  woman’s  hands,  upon  my  arm. 
The  truth  shone  out  of  her  clear  eyes  into  my 
very  soul.  Her  voice  was  firm  but  tearful.  I 
can  never  forget  her  dear,  dear  words : 

“ We  are  not  separated.  We  never  can  be. 
Take  me,  Gerard,  if  you  love  me.  I love  you  ; 
I have  loved  you  long.  I do  not  care  for  life 
unless  I can  pass  it  with  you.” 

I could  not  gainsay  her.  I felt  that  she  spoke 
truly,  and  thus  the  great  joy  and  blessedness  of 
love  drifted  into  my  heart ; flooded  my  full  life. 
I could  not  speak.  I opened  my  arms  and 
took  her,  thank  God,  I took  my  betrothed  close 
to  my  heart.  I know  not  how  long  we  sat  there. 
It  was  almost  night  before  we  returned  home. 
As  I led  her  up  the  steps,  I said,  not  because  I 
doubted  her,  but  because  I longed  to  hear  her 
reply, 

“Are  you  6ure,  my  beloved,  that  you  will 
never  regret  this — that  you  will  be  quite  content 
with  an  uglv,  crippled  man,  so  many  years  older 
than  yourself?” 

Her  brimming  eyes  answered  me,  and  then 
her  voice  came  to  my  heart,  freighted  with  words 
too  full  of  blessing  to  write  here.  They  satisfied 
me  forever. 

We  went  together  to  her  father  as  he  sat  at 
the  western  window.  We  told  him  of  our  love 
and  asked  his  blessing.  He  rose  and  laid  his 
aged,  trembling  hands,  upon  our  heads.  He 
blessed  us.  As  we  turned  away  we  heard  him 
murmur : 

“ Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace!” 

We  turned  back  as  wo  reached  the  door  to 
look  at  him.  He  sat  again  at  the  window,  and 
his  far-seeing  eyes  were  fixed,  not  on  his  Amy’s 
grave,  but  on  the  golden  clouds,  far,  far  away. 
We  left  him  there. 

We  had  much  to  say  to  each  other.  I told 
Rachel  of  Miss  St.  John,  and  how  she  herself 
had  been  present  to  my  fancy  ; had  come  after 
me  and  brought  me  back,  when  I would  have 
done  my  own  heart  wrong ; and  she  answered 
me  with  smiles  and  with  tears.  That  first  twi- 
light after  our  betrothal  was  a golden  hour. 

When  we  went  in,  the  moon  had  risen.  The 
old  man  sat  there  still.  Rachel  went  up  to  him 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  brow. 

“Oh,  how  cold  he  is !”  she  cried.  “Father, 
father,  wake  up!  Don't  you  hear  me,  fa- 
ther?” 
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I went  toward  her.  Her  father  could  never 
more  hear  any  sound  of  earthly  tones.  He  was 
gone  to  Amy.  Who  can  tell  what  voice  had 
called  him  ? what  fair  hand  had  beckoned  from 
the  sunset-clouds  ? 

We  laid  him  by  Amy’s  side,  in  the  quiet 
church-yard,  where  the  snow-flakes  would  drop 
their  white  mantle  of  peace  above  them  in  the 
winter ; where  the  summer  winds  would  blow, 
and  the  summer  birds  would  sing.  Even  in 
their  death  they  were  not  long  divided. 

My  darling  bore  it  well,  for  she  knew  that  joy 
had  dawned  for  the  reunited  ones  in  heaven ; 
and  on  earth  my  love  comforted  her.  It  was 
not  many  weeks  before  she  became  my  wife. 
She  dwelt  in  peace  in  the  stately  mansion  where 
her  mother’s  portrait  had  waited  for  her  so  many 
years.  My  life  was  rounded  into  full  and  beau- 
tiful symmetry.  I asked  no  more  of  fate.  I 
was  content  with  my  crippled  form,  my  halting 
gait,  for  my  soul’s  life  was  bright  and  blissful ; 
the  path  wherein  Rachel  and  I were  walking 
onward  to  the  world  lying  beyond  was  lighten- 
ed by  Heaven’s  own  sunshine. 


The  summer  was  not  over  when  an  unusu- 
ally long  letter  cam#  to  me,  in  my  sister’s  hand. 
She  had  written  previously  her  congratulations 
on  my  marriage,  and  an  invitation  to  bring  my 
bride  to  New  York.  As  she  was  not  a frequent 
letter-writer,  I broke  the  seal  with  considerable 
curiosity.  The  contents  were  sad,  but  they 
gave  me  the  key  to  a character  I had  ardently 
desired  to  comprehend. 

“We  know  now,”  she  wrote,  “why  Ana- 
stasia St.  John  did  not  care  for  you.  A little 
while  ago  a young  man,  the  supercargo  of  a ves- 
sel, was  reported  as  lost  at  sea,  and  then  it  came 
out.  She  had  known  him  when  her  father  was 
poorer — when  they  were  both  children  indeed, 
and  had  loved  him  faithfully  all  her  life.  He 
was  poor,  and  her  father  opposed  it ; but  she 
was  content  to  forego  wealth  and  luxury  for  his 
sake.  They  were  waiting  till  he  could  make 
enough  to  mariy  respectably.  This  was  why 
she  was  always  so  cold  in  society.  You  know 
how  she  kept  every  one  at  a distance.  It  seems 
Bhe  saw  his  death  in  a paper,  and  it  literally 
broke  her  heart.  She  was  found  with  the  blood 
flowing  in  a crimson  tide  from  her  mouth,  and 
the  paper  clutched  in  her  hand.  In  three  days 
she  was  dead.  They  buried  her  yesterday. 
Poor,  proud,  broken  heart ! Poor  Anastasia  St. 
John !” 

My  darling  had  read  the  letter  over  my  shoul- 
der. I felt  her  tears  upon  my  cheek,  as  she 
murmured,  in  her  tender,  pitying  voice,  this 
fragment  from  a ballad  that  she  loved : 

“ And  they  called  her  cold.  God  knows. ..... 

Underneath  the  winter  snows, 

The  invisible  hearts  of  flowers  grow  ripe  for  blossoming! 
And  the  lives  that  look  so  cold, 

If  their  stories  could  be  told. 

Would  seem  cast  in  gentler  mould — 

Would  seem  full  of  Love  and  Spring.*1 

Behold  I have  told  you  the  story  of  My  In- 
heritance. Yale  I 


DESMOND  THE  SPECULATOR. 

IN  the  summer  of  1856,  while  traveling  in  the 
interior  of  Now  England,  I found  myself  in 
company  with  a person  looking  forty  years  of 
age,  who  had  evidently  passed  a considerable 
portion  of  his  life  in  California  and  Mexico. 
Being  travelers  of  leisure  on  our  way  to  the 
White  Mountains,  a sort  of  transient  intimacy 
grew  up.  My  companion  entertained  me  with 
stories  of  Mexican  and  border  life  which  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a magazine  writer; 
but  among  them  all,  being  myself  a man  of 
some  business,  I was  chiefly  interested  in  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  celebra- 
ted Royal  Desmond,  the  prince  of  gamblers  and 
speculators,  and  who  was  a trader  in  Mexico 
before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

“I  was  among  the  first,”  said  my  companion, 
“who  looked  for  gold  in  the  interior,  and  after 
six  months  of  variable  fortune  accidentally  met 
Desmond.  He  was  then  rapidly  becoming  rich, 
and  controlled  a considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
terior trade  of  Mexico.  After  a few  days’  ac- 
quaintance in  the  mines,  I became  aware  that 
my  new  friend  was  the  most  extraordinary  gam- 
bler on  record,  inasmuch  as  he  played  deeper 
than  any,  used  uo  method  of  fraud,  and  almost 
invariably  rose  a winner.  He  seldom  played, 
and  always  with  men  of  acknowledged  wealth. 
Five  days  and  nights,  without  sleeping  an  hour, 
Desmond  played  in  my  store-cabin  with  Far- 
quhar  the  old  trader,  who  had  amassed  a for- 
tune at  Santa  Fe.  At  midnight  on  the  fifth  day, 
Farquhar  drew  a pistol  and  killed  himself.  He 
had  played  away  all  his  Mexican  sheep,  three 
hundred  horses  at  Santa  Fc',  five  thousand  head 
of  cattle  in  Chihuahua,  houses  and  land  in  St. 
Louis,  stores  in  New  York,  a steamer  at  New 
Orleans,  piles  of  gold  dust  and  silver  coin  which 
he  had  with  him — in  all  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Being  myself  a lawyer  and  duly-elect- 
ed magistrate  in  the  camp,  I executed  the  deeds 
of  the  conveyance  and  passed  them  one  by  one, 
hour  by  hour,  to  Desmond.  They  paid  me  one 
hundred  dollars  each  time  I witnessed  Far- 
quhar’s  signature.  There  was  nothing  terrible 
or  exciting  about  this  scene.  Desmond  was 
grave  and  pleasant ; when  he  lost,  which  he  did 
several  times  in  the  fortune  of  the  game  sums 
exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he 
seemed  rather  to  grow  more  cheerful,  while  the 
trembling  old  Scotchman  was  drinking  to  keep 
himself  awake.  Desmond  seemed  to  sleep  a 
moment,  holding  the  cards  in  his  hand.  Far- 
quhar drew  the  pistol  so  suddenly  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  him.  Desmond  showed  no  sur- 
prise. He  assisted  me  to  take  the  body  of  Far- 
quhar into  a back  room,  wejit  down  to  the  river 
and  washed  his  powerful  limbs,  mounted  Far- 
quhar’s  horse  and  rode  off  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  affair  made  no  noise ; my  testimony 
was  credited,  and  in  a day  every  thing  was  for- 
gotten. 

“Desmond  attached  no  value  to  money  ex- 
cept as  a means  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
some  grand  scheme  of  business.  In  person  he 
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was  cool,  quiet,  and  abstemious,  rather  free  in 
his  relation  to  the  other  sex,  but  not  a swearer 
nor  a drunkard.  All  things  with  him  were  sub- 
jects of  calculation,  except  his  loves  and  his 
friendships.  His  attachments  were  warm,  close, 
and  exclusive.  There  was  nothing  loose,  des- 
perate, or  defiant  in  the  man : whatever  he  did 
seemed  to  be  right  for  the  time;  if  you  con- 
demned Desmond  you  had  first  to  overthrow  his 
system,  for  in  all  things  his  conduct  squared 
with  his  philosophy.  You  smile ; nevertheless 
your  Mexican  or  Santa  Fe  trader  has  principles 
of  his  own,  and  he  will  explain  to  you  his  sys- 
tem of  conduct  with  clearness  and  precision ; in 
the  city  this  is  done  to  hand  for  you  by  the  cler- 
gyman and  professor ; in  the  desert  each  man 
is  his  own  philosopher  and  preacher. 

“ I said  that  Desmond  was  cheerful  when  he 
lost  large  sums.  Yes — though  it  seems  incred- 
ible. It  was  a part  of  his  system  never  to  play 
for  small  or  single  stakes,  but  the  whole  of  his 
against  the  whole  of  his  antagonist’s ; his  credit 
being  unlimited  and  unfailing,  it  was  as  easy 
for  him  to  draw  bills  for  a million  as  for  an 
hundred  thousand,  and  on  this  principle  he 
played  against  any  thing  a little  less  weighty 
than  himself,  and  his  courage  rose  with  the 
amount  that  had  seemingly  gone  out  of  him, 
when  in  fact  it  was  merely  a step  backward  for 
a longer  leap.  ‘This,’  he  would  say,  ‘is  mere- 
ly the  credit  system — moral  against  material. 
Your  men  of  business  have  no  interest  in  the 
material  they  sell  or  buy,  but  only  in  its  effects 
os  a representative  of  values.  Now,  in  playing’ 
with  such  men  as  Farquhar,  who  have  money, 
I trade  with  the  pure  principle  of  trade,  disen- 
cumbered of  the  substance.’  ” 

“After  all,”  said  I,  interrupting  the  narra- 
tive of  my  traveled  friend,  which  a crowd  of 
eager  listeners  were  drinking  in,  “ did  you  not 
look  upon  your  friend  Royal  Desmond — by-the- 
by,  is  that  the  real  name  ?” 

“No.” 

“Well— did  you  not  regard  this  prince  of 
gamblers  as  a prince  of  rascals  ?” 

“ He  never  cheated.  All  rascals  cheat.” 

“Go  on,  then,  let  us  hear  the  rest” 

“A  week  after  Farquhar’s  death  Desmond 
entered  my  cabin,  threw  himself  upon  a bed 
without  a word,  and  slept  twelve  hours ; he  had 
ridden  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  killing 
three  or  four  horses. 

“ I was  sitting  near  him  mending  a pair  of 
corduroy  pants,  when  he  opened  his  eyes.  He 
watched  the  operation  for  a little  while,  and 
then  said : ‘How  much  money  have  you ?’ 

“ ‘About  five  thousand  dollars,  in  gold  dust’ 

‘“By  mining?’ 

“ ‘No,  by  trading — all.’ 

“ ‘ I will  give  you  five  thousand  more — don’t 
interrupt  me.  Here  is  a draft  upon  St.  Louis. 
Take  this  and  the  rest  of  your  money ; turn  all 
into  coin  at  San  Francisco  ; go  by  the  first  ves- 
sel to  Acapulco,  and  thence  to  Guanajuato,  in 
Mexico.  I will  write  by  you  to  the  Padre  Ger- 
nxez,  informing  him  that  I will  give  two  hundred 


thousand  dollars  for  the  silver-mine  of  Canta- 
ranas  which  he  owns ; he  is  poor  and  wants 
money ; the  mine  is  worth  a million.  The 
padre  knows  me,  and  will  do  as  I request 
Will  vou  go  ?* 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘How  soon?' 

“ ‘ To-morrow.’ 

“ 4 Very  well,  I will  be  with  you  at  the  hacienda 
of  Cantaranas  in  six  months.  I shall  take  the 
land  route  through  Mexico.’ 

****** 

“The  hacienda  of  Cantaranas  crowns  with  its 
vast  white  walls  the  bare  summit  of  a desolate 
mountain,  down  which  a number  of  winding 
paths  lead  toward  the  various  richly-wooded 
valleys  of  the  province  or  department  of  Gua- 
najuato. 

“ The  mountain  itself  is  called  the  * Hill  of 
Groans  or  Lamentation,’  from  a gloomy  legend 
connected  with  the  early  colonization  of  Mexico 
by  the  Spaniard.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  tho 
conquest,  four  hundred  women  and  children,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  while  the  invader  was 
laying  waste  the  populous  valleys,  destroyed 
themselves  by  a mutual  massacre  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a priest.  Whether  this  story  is  to  be 
credited  or  not,  I can  not  tell,  but  the  natural 
features  of  the  mountain  are  sufficiently  for- 
midable without  the  aid  of  legendary  horrors. 
On  the  side  facing  southeast,  a precipice  de- 
scends sheer  down  two  hundred  fathoms ; the 
torrent  of  the  Rio  Mitro,  thundering  at  the  base, 
is  inaudible  at  the  summit.  One  wall  of  the  ha- 
cienda rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  It 
is  of  white  porous  rock,  hewn  into  cubes  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  evidently  of  great  antiquity. 
Traces  of  ancient  sculpture  still  exist  on  the 
outer  face  of  this  wall  overhanging  the  cliff. 

“The  mineral  or  mining  district,  on  the  south- 
ern side,  wThich  is  less  precipitous,  has  many 
veins  of  silver  and  other  metals ; but  the  great 
vein  called  the  Cobra,  opened  and  worked  three 
centuries  ago,  is  much  the  most  remarkable.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  ten  millions  in  silver  were 
taken  from  the  Cobra  during  the  first  century  of 
Spanish  dominations,  at  the  expense  of  many 
thousand  lives,  the  natives  being  worked  as 
slaves  under  the  lash,  and  turned  out  to  die  as 
soon  as  they  became  weak  or  incapable.  Des- 
mond being  well-known  at  Cantaranas,  I was 
cordially  received  as  his  representative,  after 
presenting  my  letter  to  the  Padre  Gcrracz,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  ecstasies  with  the  prospect  of 
selling  the  mines  for  so  large  a sum.  The  time 
passed  away  slowly  while  we  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  Desmond,  and  was,  I think,  the  dullest 
period  of  my  life.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
confidence  I reposed  in  Desmond,  and  a secret 
faith  in  his  destiny,  no  ordinary  inducements 
would  have  kept  me  so  long  in  the  dreary  haci- 
enda. The  wind  blew  continually  from  the 
northeast  with  great  violence,  and  we  kept  fires 
burning  night  and  day  to  preserve  an  agreeable 
temperature. 

“The  director  or  engineer  of  the  mines  was  an 
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Englishman  named  Clifford,  who,  though  he  had 
been  two  years  in  Mexico,  appeared  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  Spanish  language,  and  conducted 
all  his  business  with  the  padre  in  French,  or 
through  a young  Cuban  who  acted  as  his  clerk 
and  interpreter.  This  man  delighted  me  with 
his  intelligent  conversation.  He  represented 
himself  to  have  been  a younger  son  of  a poor 
but  noble  family  in  England,  and  educated  in  a 
mining  school  in  Paris.  His  knowledge  of  met- 
allurgy was  exact  and  profound,  and  he  soon 
informed  me  confidentially  that  the  mine  had 
long  since  been  a poor  speculation  for  the  padre, 
the  expenses  of  raising  the  ores  from  the  deep 
shafts  consuming  nearly  all  the  profits.  After 
watching  Clifford’s  operations  for  a month  or 
more,  I became  satisfied  that  his  statements 
were  correct,  and  I would  have  written  to  Des- 
mond, dissuading  him  from  the  purchase,  had 
not  a secret  awe  of  his  superior  sagacity  re- 
strained me. 

44  Clifford  passed  only  a portion  of  his  time  at 
the  hacienda . Every  Sunday  morning  he  mount- 
ed a powerful  black  horse,  descending  the  mount- 
ain on  the  north  side,  and  I saw  nothing  of  him 
until  Wednesday  following.  His  clerk,  the  Cu- 
ban, conducted  all  necessary  business  in  the  in- 
terval. These  periodical  absences  excited  my 
cariosity  to  such  a degree  that  I could  not  for- 
bear betraying  it  to  him.  He  said  something 
,about  a wealthy  Mexican  woman  whom  he 
hoped  to  marry,  but  as  he  went  away  roughly 
dressed,  and  appeared  travel-worn  on  his  re- 
turn, I became  satisfied  that  love-making  was 
not  the  only  motive  of  his  absence. 

“At  length,  punctual  to  the  day,  Desmond 
made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  a train 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pack  mules  bearing 
merchandise,  wines,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  A party  of  thir- 
ty Mexican  guerrillas  escorted  him  to  the  gate 
of  the  hacienda , and  were  hospitably  received 
by  the  padre,  who  entertained  them  for  the 
night,  and  welcomed  Desmond  with  the  most 
extravagant  protestations  of  friendship. 

“Desmond  opened  a package  of  merchandise, 
and  distributed  presents  to  the  native  and  for- 
eign miners,  who  crowded  into  the  hacienda  to 
make  friends  with  the  long-expected  proprietor. 
Wine  and  ardent  spirit  flowed  like  water,  and 
the  night  waned  in  extravagant  jollity.  Padre 
Gerracz  and  his  children  passed  hours  in  count- 
ing the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  replac- 
ing it  in  the  bags.  Their  excitement  amounted 
almost  to  insanity.  They  wept  and  prayed,  kiss- 
ed Desmond  and  myself,  and  when,  after  a sleep- 
less night,  they  took  leave  of  us  and  started  for 
the  city  of  Mexico  the  next  morning,  they  fairly 
sobbed  themselves  into  silence,  and  could  only 
wave  an  adios  to  the  stranger  who  had  made 
them  all  free  and  happy  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

“No  sooner  had  the  last  mule  of  the  depart- 
ing family  disappeared  down  the  winding  path 
than  Desmond  took  me  with  him  into  a private 
room  and  locked  the  door.  He  detailed  the  in- 


cidents of  his  journey.  He  looked  haggard  and 
care-worn : his  complexion  had  assumed  a lead- 
en hue,  as  if  suffering  from  internal  disease. 

“ 4 1 should  not  have  reached  you,’  he  said, 
4 had  I not  been  impelled  and  aided  by  motives 
at  once  singular  and  to  you  incredible.  I have 
acted  under  advice,  and  yet  no  living  man  has 
been  my  counselor.’ 

44  ‘Desmond,’  I replied,  4 your  mind  is  unset- 
tled with  excessive  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep. 
Let  us  talk  of  this  to-morrow.’ 

44  4 No,’  said  he ; 4 1 have  seen  my  father.  I 
met  him  in  a pass  of  the  mountain  near  Santa 
Fd.» 

44  4 Your  father  is  then  living  ?’ 

“ 4 No ; he  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years. 
But  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said, 
in  his  old  natural  voice : 

44  ‘Royal,  do  you  know  me ?’ 

“‘Yes,  father,*  I said,  ‘but  I thought  you 
were  dead  long  ago.’ 

44  ‘He  only  smiled,  and  continued  addressing 
me,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  as  he  used 
when  I was  a boy : 

44  4 Go  to  Cantaranas,  ’ said  he.  4 Do  not  fail. 
Your  friend  will  be  there  waiting  for  you.  Give 
him  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  mine.’ 

4 4 4 You  may  be  sure  I was  not  unmoved  by  this 
adventure.  In  fact  I fainted,  and  remained  in- 
sensible I know  not  how  long ; and  when  I ar- 
rived in  Santa  Fe,  the  women  asked  me  if  I had 
seen  a spirit,  I looked  so  pale  and  haggard.’ 

“Feeling  persuaded  that  the  intellect  of  Des- 
mond was  unsettled,  perhaps  by  abstinence  and 
fatigue,  as  I knew  his  habits  of  old,  I refused 
absolutely  to  converse  with  him  until  the  day 
following.  I then  introduced  him  to  Clifford, 
whom  he  regarded  with  evident  dislike.  I had 
already  detailed  all  that  I knew  of  the  habits  of 
the  Englishman. 

44  4 Mr.  Clifford,’  said  Desmond,  coldly,  ‘you 
will  remain  constantly  at  the  mine  or  in  the  Aa- 
ciendoy  if  you  engage  in  my  service,  except  when 
absent  by  special  agreement.  I will  give  you 
one  thousand  dollars  a month,  twice  the  salary 
given  by  the  padre,  but  I expect  you  to  be  oc- 
cupied all  the  time  in  my  business.’ 

44  Clifford  pleaded  his  affair  with  the  Mexican 
heiress.  It  was  useless. 

4 4 4 If,*  said  Desmond,  4 you  expect  a fortune, 
devote  yourself  to  her;  but  that  is  not  my  affair. 
I require  exclusive  services,  or  none.’ 

44  Clifford  agreed  unwillingly,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  of  the  matter. 

44  In  less  than  a month  we  had  three  hundred 
miners  engaged,  new  drifts  were  opened  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  at  points  indicated  by  Desmond, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  localities  astonished 
every  one,  but  none  more  than  Clifford.  Vast 
quantities  of  silver  were  taken  out.  Desmond 
now  showed  me  papers  in  which  all  these  secret 
localities  were  described.  A few  days  after  the 
death  of  Farquhar,  while  on  his  way  to  Santa 
Fe,  he  met  a poorly-dressed  and  half-starved 
Mexican  on  the  road,  who  offered  him  these 
papers  for  a thousand  dollars.  4 Not  believing 
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them  to  be  of  any  value,’  said  Desmond,  ‘I 
gave  him  one  hundred  and  a mule.  He  repre- 
sented that  he  had  formerly  been  a proprietor 
of  the  mine  but  was  driven  off  by  a revolution. 
I took  the  papers,  more  out  of  respect  to  the 
feelings  of  the  man  than  from  any  faith  in  their 
value.  But  the  next  night  I had  a wonderful 
dream.  I thought  that  my  father  came  to  me, 
and  advised  me  that  the  papers  were  of  value, 
and  that  I should  send  you  to  the  Padre  Gerraez 
to  make  an  agreement.  This  was  a dream,  but 
the  second  appearance  to  me  was  at  noonday. 
It  is  my  luck  to  be  so  met  half-way  by  good  for- 
tune. In  ten  years  I shall  be  worth  ten  mill- 
ions, and  one  of  these  I shall  get  from  this 
mine.’  While  Desmond  talked  with  me  I re- 
garded him  steadily.  His  large  gray  eyes  shone 
not  with  the  lurid  fire  of  insanity  but  with  the 
mild  and  steady  light  of  a profound  enthusiasm. 
His  countenance  was  the  type  of  rugged  sense, 
deep  cunning,  and  a wisdom  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  circumvent  or  elude.  The  vast  cheek- 
bones stood  out  like  ragged  rocks,  and  the  span- 
wide forehead  displayed  the  largest  powers  of 
perception  and  combination.  There  may  have 
been  in  his  composition  a mixture  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  I have  seen  American  heads  with  aquiline 
contours  of  the  same  outline 

“At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  silver  had  been  sent 
away  from  the  mine  after  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses. 

“Desmond  never  appeared  to  be  excited  or  as- 
tonished when  the  monthly  balances  were  an- 
nounced to  him.  lie  gave  his  orders  for  the 
sale  of  the  crude  silver,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  proceeds  in  foreign  cities,  with  the  coolness 
of  an  ordinary  counting-house  clerk.  Ho  would 
often  check  my  exultation  by  some  such  remark 
as  ‘True,  this  may  he  riches  to  you,  but  to  my- 
self, who  require  ten  millions  for  a specific  pur- 
pose not  to  be  accomplished  by  a smaller  sum, 
it  is  mere  poverty  and  destitution.  Men  are 
happy  or  unhappy  as  they  have  or  have  not  the 
means  to  accomplish  their  ends.* 

“ * What,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do  with  ten 
millions  ?’ 

“ ‘That  is  my  secret.’ 

“ * Have  you  reflected,  then,  by  what  means 
you  will  achieve  the  other  eight,  since  you  will 
have  but  two  in  all  at  the  end  of  this  enterprise  ?* 

“ ‘Money-making,  like  the  art  of  war,  is  an 
affair  of  will,  intellect,  and  fortune.  I possess 
all  the  elements  of  success,  and  am  consequently 
sure  of  the  result.  I am  not  avaricious,  I never 
engage  where  I can  not  conquer,  and  I succeed 
with  men  by  inspiring  a confidence  that  is  never 
violated.  Look  at  a million  as  you  do  at  a 
thousand.  It  is  not  difficult  to  convert  two 
thousands  into  ten !’ 

“ ‘ But  the  details  of  so  immense  a business !’ 

“ ‘There  is  your  error.  Napoleon  governed 
an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  by  the 
application  of  certain  rules  which  you  call  prin- 
ciples. Can  not  yon  lift  a spade  full  of  sand 
without  counting  the  single  particles  of  sand?’ 


“ A few  days  after  this  I accidentally  over- 
heard a private  conversation  between  the  clerk 
and  Gilbert  Clifford  the  engineer.  It  was  in  the 
Spanish  language,  of  which  Clifford  had  always 
professed  himself  ignorant.  When  I reported 
this  to  Desmond,  and  also  informed  him  that 
Clifford  had  been  twice  absent  for  two  successive 
days  from  the  mine,  he  became  thoughtful  and 
disturbeu.  Soon  after  Clifford  was  again  ab- 
sent, and  a Mexican  whom  we  sent  to  follow 
him  reported  that  he  saw  the  engineer  enter  the 
houses  of  the  Padre  Garcia  and  of  the  com- 
ma ndante,  twenty  miles  distant  from  Cantara- 
nas,  and  that  Clifford,  the  padre,  and  the  com- 
mandante  were  in  deep  conference  in  the  padre’s 
garden. 

“There  was  only  one  part  of  the  miner’s  busi- 
ness to  which  Desmond  gave  close  attention, 
and  that  was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  ore 
taken  out  every  week  from  the  drifts  and  pits. 
This  ore  was  passed  to  Clifford,  who  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  returns  in  crude  silver. 

“One  evening  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
month,  while  Desmond  and  I were  sitting  to- 
gether, about  6unsct,  on  a Sunday  evening,  the 
Padre  Garcia  made  his  appearance,  bowing  and 
smiling  with  his  usual  benignity.  He  was  a 
thin,  brown,  voluble  Mexican,  tolerably  rich, 
and  passionately  fond  of  gaming  and  cock-fight- 
ing. Desmond  often  sent  him  presents  of  fight- 
ing cocks,  and  whenever  he  and  the  coraman- 
dante  made  us  a visit,  it  was  a point  with  us  to 
lose  a few  hundreds  at  monte  to  keep  them  in 
good-liumor. 

“The  padre,  after  a short  visit,  would  have 
gone  away  alone,  but  Desmond  ordered  horses, 
and  we  accompanied  him,  apparently  for  polite- 
ness, a few  miles  on  his  way  home.  The  road 
was  steep  and  rugged,  winding  along  the  mount- 
ain  side,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  bright- 
ness of  a full  moon  we  should  not  willingly 
have  attempted  it.  Several  times  Desmond  ad- 
vised the  padre  to  return,  but  he  seemed  anx- 
ious to  get  away,  and  annoyed  because  we  would 
not  leave  him  to  go  on  alone. 

“Two  miles  from  the  hacienda  we  reached  a 
point  where  the  path  almost  overhang  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice.  I was  riding  in  ad- 
vance, the  padre  next,  and  Desmond  behind. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  padre  to  turn  or  pass 
either  of  us.  Desmond  ordered  a halt.  ‘ Padre 
Garcia,’  said  he,  ‘it  is  three  hundred  yards 
deep  if  you  were  to  fall  from  this  cliff.  At  the 
bottom  there  is  a torrent.’  ‘Mercy,  good 
Senor  Desmond!*  cried  the  padre,  ‘God  has 
informed  you.*  He  let  drop  the  bridle  of  his 
mule,  which  stood  still,  clinging  with  its  sharp 
hoofs  to  the  slippery  rock,  crossed  himself  rapid- 
ly, and  prayed  aloud. 

“ 4 Padre  Garcia,  ’ continued  Desmond,  speak- 
ing in  a mild,  compassionate  voice,  * it  would 
be  more  effectual  than  prayer  for  your  safety 
to  give  me  a list  of  the  conspirators  who  wish 
to  rob  me  of  my  life  and  property  at  Cantara- 
nas.*  The  padre  drew  a paper  from  his  bosom, 
and,  taking  a pencil,  wrote  several  names  upon 
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the  back  of  it,  and  turning  on  his  saddle,  passed 
it  to  Desmond,  and  then  we  rode  on.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  stood  a small  adobt  cot- 
tage of  one  room,  used  by  travelers  as  a place 
of  rest  and  shelter.  Another  road  went  off  to 
the  right  from  this  cottage  by  a circuitous  route 
to  the  hacienda . The  padre,  an  old  mount- 
aineer, had  taken  the  shorter  and  more  danger- 
ous path.  As  we  approached  the  cottage  a 
rifle-shot  fired  from  a shed  in  the  rear  passed 
through  Desmond’s  saddle  and  tore  the  back  of 
his  horse,  which  started  and  screamed  with 
pain.  I dismounted,  drew  a pistol,  and  rushed 
into  the  cottage.  A second  shot,  apparently 
from  a revolver,  struck  my  hat  and  inflicted  a 
slight  wound  upon  my  forehead ; and  I saw  a 
man  escape  from  the  shed  into  the  undergrowth 
behind,  which  was  thorny  and  almost  impene- 
trable. I soon  gave  up  the  pursuit,  after  tear- 
ing myself  severely  with  the  thorns,  and  returned 
to  Desmond.  The  padre  and  he  had  dismount- 
ed and  were  talking  together,  the  padre  en- 
treating and  supplicating.  Desmond  took  the 
saddle  from  his  horse,  washed  the  wound  at  a 
brook  and  we  rode  back  in  silence  to  the  hacien- 
da, leaving  the  hypocrite  Garcia  to  go  his  way 
homeward. 

“As  we  entered  the  stone-archway,  Clifford 
came  out  of  his  room  into  the  court-yard  un- 
dressed, as  if  for  some  trifling  occasion,  half 
asleep.  He  said,  in  a drowsy  way,  ‘ What  were 
those  shots  fired  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ?’ 
‘You  have  sharp  ears,’  I replied.  ‘We  were 
attacked  from  the  Casa  Mignon.’  * That  is  the 
third  time  people  have  been  fired  upon  there,” 
replied  Clifford,  as  ho  re-entered  his  room. 

* We  ought  to  pull  down  the  casa ; it  is  a mere 
shelter  for  robbers.’  About  two  in  the  morn- 
ing Desmond  rose  from  his  bed  (we  slept  in 
the  same  room),  and  went  out  by  the  back  door 
into  the  garden.  In  ten  minutes  he  returned. 
‘I  have  examined  Clifford’s  horse,’  said  he. 
“ The  horse  is  running  loose  in  the  corral \ He 
has  been  carefully  rubbed  down,  but  I detected 
several  fresh  scratches  of  hooked  thorns  on  his 
flanks,  which  he  must  have  received  to-night, 
near  the  Casa  Mignon,  as  there  are  none  others 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  Clifford  who  fired 
upon  us.  You  know  it  is  impossible  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a rifle  or  pistol  at  that  distance, 
not  less  than  two  miles  and  the  mountain  in- 
tervening. Get  up  and  see  that  your  pistols  are 
in  order,  and  sleep  no  more  to-night.  He  may 
possibly  attempt  to  kill  us  if  we  sleep.’  I rose 
and  dressed  myself  quickly.  Desmond  struck  a 
light,  and  bringing  his  books  from  the  escritoir 
showed  me  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  value  of  crude  silver  had  been 
stolen  during  the  seven  months  preceding.  He 
ascertained  this  by  knowing  the  amount  of  ores 
taken  out,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  padre 
Garcia,  who  admitted  that  he  had  divided  one 
hundred  thousand  between  himself  and  the 
commandante,  and  that  Clifford  had  hidden 
one  hundred  thousand  in  bars,  in  a well  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  This  he  had  learned 
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by  the  information  of  spies  whom  he  had  kept 
to  watch  Clifford,  on  his  own  account,  intending 
at  some  convenient  time  to  appropriate  the 
whole. 

“The  next  morning  Desmond  sent  for  the 
Cuban  clerk,  who  was  also  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Clifford  came  with  him,  and  opening  his 
books,  explained  that  seven  hundred  thousand 
was  the  entire  profit,  the  expenses  not  having 
exceeded  three  hundred  thousand  in  all.  Des- 
mond, who  had  been  attentively  studying  the 
accounts,  turned  from  the  table,  and  requesting 
him  to  be  seated,  ‘Mr.  Clifford,’  said  he,  ‘the 
ores  taken  from  the  mine  ought  to  have  yielded 
two  hundred  thousand  more ; bow  much  have 
you  given  to  the  Padre  Garcia,  how  much  to 
the  commandante,  and  how  much  more  is  con- 
cealed in  the  well  of  Signora  Aloya  ?* 

“ Clifford  made  no  reply.  His  thick  lips  quiv- 
ered and  his  tongue  refused  him  utterance. 
This  man,  powerful,  solid,  and  full  of  hot-red 
blood,  became  pale  and  feeble  for  a moment 
under  the  terrible  gaze  of  Desmond,  whose  eyes 
flashed  unearthly  fires. 

“ ‘ You  are  a thief,  Mr.  Cliflbrd,  as  well  as  a 
conspirator  and  assassin ; you  fired  upon  us  last 
night  from  the  Casa  Mignon.’ 

“ Clifford  rose  from  his  chair,  stepped  back- 
ward, and  drew  his  revolver. 

“ ‘You  have  forgotten  to  cap  your  pistol,'  said 
Desmond,  smiling.  ‘ I will  give  you  time.’ 

“I  had  drawn  a bead  upon  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lain and  would  have  killed  him  at  the  word,  but 
a look  from  Desmond  restrained  me. 

“Clifford  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
capped  his  pistol,  and  raised  it ; but  before  he  % 
could  get  an  aim  Desmond  fired  off-hand,  and 
he  fell  dead,  shot  through  the  heart. 

‘ ‘ ‘ That, ' said  Desmond,  4 is  much  better  than 
hanging.  I would  give  a wolf  one  chance  for 
his  life.’ 

“Not  long  after  this  affair  we  sold  the  mine  for 
a sum  which  fully  realized  our  expectations,  and 
left  Mexico  well  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  the 
year’s  labor.  I parted  from  Desmond  at  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  making  preparations  to 
fulfill  large  contracts  for  the  overland  interior 
trade  of  Mexico.  His  Sante  Fe  and  Mexican 
property  was  all  converted  and  reinvested  in  a 
wonderfully  brief  space  of  time.;  and  when  I 
took  leave  of  him  for  a three  years’  tour  in  the 
Old  World,  he  was  confident  of  being  the  mas- 
ter of  at  least  five  millions  on  my  return.” 

My  traveled  friend  paused  in  his  narrative. 
We  were  sitting,  six  or  eight  of  us,  listening 
with  deep  interest  to  his  sketches  and  anecdotes 
of  the  great  financier. 

“Pray,  Sir,”  said  an  amiable  old  lady  in 
spectacles,  “is  Mr.  Desmond  married?” 

“ Yes,  madam  ; he  has  a wife  and  two  chil- 
dren somewhere  in  the  West.  He  sees  them 
once  a year.” 

“ Who  is  this  Desmond  ?”  asked  a red-faced 
judge  of  the  circuit. 

The  stranger  made  no  reply. 

“I  should  think,”  said  a green  Yankee,  “that 
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he  would  be  satisfied  with  less.  He  can’t  make 
no  use  o'  ten  millions.” 

44  How  much  capital,  friend,  do  you  require 
to  set  up  a wooden  bowl  manufactory  ?” 

44  Abeout  eight  hundred  dollars.” 

44  You  couldn’t  do  it  for  less,  could  you?” 

44  Not  easy,  I guess,”  said  the  Yankee,  seri- 
ously. 

44  Well,  then,  Desmond  requires  ten  millions.” 
44  What’s  the  naturi  uv  the  bis’ness,”  squeaked 
an  old  speculating  country  doctor,  who  had  been 
leaning  over  with  his  hands  upon  his  knees, 
winking  and  grinning  at  us,  while  the  stranger 
was  relating  the  adventure. 

44  A cotton  operation  ?”  suggested  a Meredith 
man,  who  stood  by. 

Every  one  had  his  guess:  iron,  wool,  lard, 
cloths,  ocean  steamers,  telegraph  lines.  The 
stranger  shook  his  head. 

44  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  yourself,”  said  the 
Yankee. 

The  stranger  smiled. 

44  You  don’t  mean  to  tell,  anyhow,  dew  yeou  ?” 
continued  the  persevering  Yankee. 

44Not  just  now,”  said  the  stranger. 

ESTHER 

CAPTAIN  WALLACE  JEFFREY  had  fol- 
lowed sea- faring  from  boyhood,  and  having 
compassed  that  rarest  of  achievements,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a fortune  equal  to  his  own  ideas  of 
a competency,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy 
himself  a little  for  the  residue  of  his  days,  and 
cast  about  for  a pleasant  harbor.  He  was  not 
a man  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet,  so  in 
a few  weeks  he  found  himself  possessor  of  un- 
questionably the  largest  domicile  in  our  coun- 
try town,  a handsome  brick  mansion,  surround- 
od  by  green,  terraced  grounds,  and  a whole  for- 
est of  fine  old  trees. 

A noisy,  stirring  man  was  Captain  Jeffrey ; 
somewhat  less  noisy  and  stirring,  whatever  that 
indicated,  in  his  own  home  than  every  where 
else.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  was  a thin  woman,  rather 
below  the  middle  height,  with  decorous  man- 
ners, deliberate  speech,  a cool  eye,  sandy,  dubi- 
ous ringlets,  much  jewelry,  and  altogether  a 
frumpish  look.  The  poor  Captain  ! something 
evidently  went  amiss  with  him.  Perhaps  coun- 
try life  did  not  agree  with  him.  When  once 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  had  given  a great  party,  such  as 
was  never  before  seen  among  us,  wherein  our 
eyes  were  delighted  with  wonderful  specimens 
<of  oonfectory  skill,  the  achievements  of  a real 
city  artist,  and  our  ears  charmed  by  a band  of 
-city  musicians,  who  came  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, and  when  Captain  Jeffrey,  by  way  of  be- 
guiling his  weariness,  had  made  every  improve- 
ment in  and  around  the  house  which  his  fancy 
devised  and  his  wife  permitted,  he<began  to  have 
a pinched,  worn  look  ; and  one  day,  while  yet 
no  one  thought  him  really  ill,  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  shortly  after  to  his  berth  in  the  hillside 
grave-yard. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey,  who  yras  propriety  itself,  ap- 
peared of  course  in  the  deepest,  blackest  grief, 


all  crape  and  bombazine ; mitigating  her  mourn- 
ing, however,  by  due  degrees  as  the  years  pass- 
ed on.  Every  spring  and  fall,  as  regularly  as 
the  village  milliner,  she  visited  New  York  or 
Boston,  returning  always  exceedingly  furbished 
up.  Meanwhile  she  led  a much  more  secluded 
life  than  in  the  days  of  Captain  Jeffrey.  That 
may  have  been  in  part  because  the  house  had 
lost  something  of  the  air  of  cordial  welcome 
which  he  had  always  diffused  there ; or  it  may 
have  been  that  Mrs.  Jeffrey — august  as  undeni- 
ably she  was — was  also  just  a little  stupid.  She 
herself,  I think,  accounted  for  the  change  on 
the  assumption  that  she  was  more  aristocratic, 
more  refined  and  exclusive,  than  her  husband 
used  to  be.  At  all  events,  it  was  evident  enough 
that  she  regarded  herself  as  occupying  a posi- 
tion of  much  grandeur  and  distinction. 

The  house  had  a lonely  look,  shut  up  as  it 
mostly  was.  To  be  sure,  if  Mrs.  Jeffrey  chose 
to  restrict  herself  to  the  little  south  wing  of  her 
large  habitation,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  occupied 
by  airy  nothing,  she  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
do  so ; in  the  circumstances  it  was  natural  per- 
haps. But  that  which  we  did  not  understand, 
that  in  which  we  all  felt  an  interest  therefore, 
was,  whatever  in  the  world  she  did  with  her 
time.  She  kept  a man-servant,  a maid-serv- 
ant, and  a sewing-woman  ; child  she  had  none ; 
she  seldom  had  a guest ; books  she  cared  nothing 
for.  True,  she  took  several  newspapers,  pre- 
cisely those  which  her  husband  used  to  take ; but 
that  she  did  not  read  them  was  pretty  nearly  de- 
monstrated— indeed,  she  once  urged  them  upon 
our  clergyman,  with  the  avowal  that  she  never 
cared  to  look  beyond  the  marriages  and  deaths. 
Now,  what  could  such  a woman  do  with  her 
time? 

We  discovered ; she  nsed  to  knit  Berlin 
wool ! First,  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
brilliant  little  triangular  bits  (shells  she  called 
them),  each  knit  separately,  and  all  destined 
finally  to  merge  their  individual  being  in  splen- 
did union,  forming  such  coverings  for  sofas,  and 
cushions,  and  chairs,  as  herself  averred  could 
be  bought  for  neither  love  nor  money.  It  is 
incredible  with  what  quiet  zest  she  devoted  her- 
self to  these  fractions  of  unpurchasable  magnifi- 
cence. If  she  had  company  to  tea,  she  did  not 
therefore  intermit  her  interminable  employment. 
If  she  went  out  to  tea,  the  knitting-needles  and 
Berlin  wool  went  too,  and  really  were  rather 
more  amusing  and  conversable  than  the  lady 
herself. 

That  no  great  intimacy  should  exist  between 
Mrs.  Grey  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  was  easy  of  solu- 
tion. But  then  they  had  a standing  disagree- 
ment, a cordial  antipathy,  the  ground  of  which 
no  one  understood,  and  which  was  in  itself  a 
little  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
in  no  degree  related,  had  never  even  lived 
next-door  neighbors,  and  neither  of  them  really 
disliked  or  was  disliked  by  any  other  human  be- 
ing ; though  the  last  circumstance  should,  per- 
haps, have  mitigated  onr  wonder,  since  it  is  too 
clear  to  admit  of  dispute  that  most  persons  re- 
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quire  a safety-valve  in  the  shape  of  some  ob- 
ject of  legitimate  dislike,  without  which  they 
are  just  like  a flueless  chimney. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  the  kindest- hearted  woifian, 
the  most  neighborly,  the  frankest — ah ! perhaps 
just  there  lay  the  difficulty.  Who  knows  but 
she  may  have  been  a little  too  out-spoken  ? 

She  was  the  occupant,  ever  since  my  recol- 
lection, of  a pleasant  little  dwelling,  almost 
hidden,  in  summer  time,  by  a huge  grape-vine, 
and  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  village 
on  the  outskirts  of  a fine  old  wood.  Her  excel- 
lent judgment  and  ready  sympathy  made  her  in- 
valuable as  privy  counselor  and  adviser  in  gen- 
eral, while  her  cheerful  efficiency  and  untiring 
activity  were  an  unfailing  resource  in  emergen- 
cies. Nothing  was  impossible  for  her.  Her 
skill  in  cookery  was  unrivaled;  her  wheaten 
bread  was  the  fairest,  her  brown  loaves  the 
sweetest,  her  pastry  the  snowiest  and  airiest, 
her  cakes  of  every  sort  the  daintiest.  Whatev- 
er she  undertook  seemed  unfailingly  to  prosper. 
Bid  she  bethink  herself  to  cultivate  a strawber- 
ry bed,  the  rich  crimson  fruit  ripened  on  her 
vines  full  three  days  earlier  than  on  any  others 
in  the  vicinity.  Was  a cutting  of  some  rare 
rose  given  her,  it  rooted,  grew,  flowered  with  a 
celerity  that  seemed  fabulous.  Was  a package 
of  outlandish  seeds  shared  with  her,  there  was 
the  certainty  that  her  part,  at  least,  would  come 
to  something.  Even  Colonel  Ray,  our  amateur 
horticulturist,  did  not  disdain  to  inquire  inci- 
dentally into  her  methods.  I am  not  sure  but 
she  possessed  some  mystic  power  over  inanimate 
nature ; for  why  else  were  her  daisies,  pansies, 
and  carnations  a third  larger  than  any  one’s 
beside  ? why  did  her  English  violets  spread  and 
spread  till  the  whole  little  front-yard  was  purple 
and  fragrant  with  them?  and  why  were  her 
mountain- ashes  laden,  year  after  year,  with  fall 
scarlet  clusters  when,  upon  others,  they  grew 
few  and  far  between  ? 

If  one  could  have  had  the  heart  to  find  fault 
at  all  with  Mrs.  Grey,  it  was  in  respect  of  her 
daughter.  Half  a dozen  years  ago  Esther  was 
already  a tall  girl,  wild  as  a hawk,  with  eyes  al- 
most weird  in  their  dark  splendor — when  once 
you  could  get  sight  of  them  through  the  brown, 
heavy-drooping  hair  that  hid  half  her  face . She 
lived  out  of  doors  all  summer  long,  and,  lithe, 
agile,  and  fearless,  knew  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  country  around,  every  hill  and  valley, 
brook  and  pond,  thicket  and  swamp,  as  well  as 
she  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  her  mother’s  quaint 
little  sitting-room.  In  birds  and  wild  flowerB 
she  was  well-nigh  as  learned  as  King  Solomon 
himself ; and  she  knew  no  other  earthly  thing. 
Her  mother  fully  intended  sending  her  away  to 
school  sometime,  but  Esther  always  pleaded  off, 
so  that  there  was  a fair  prospect  of  her  develop- 
ments being  altogether  spontaneous. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  commented  on  the  case  deliber- 
ately and  severely,  and  foretold,  like  an  oracle, 
dire  results  of  ignorance  and  awkwardness. 
Possibly  her  remarks,  faithfully  reported  to  Mrs. 
Grey,  would  have  prolonged  Esther’s  independ- 
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ence,  and  proved  Mrs.  Jeffrey  also  among  the 
prophets,  but  circumstances  occurred  to  change 
the  face  of  things. 

An  elderly  gentleman  stopped  one  day  at  the 
Cheshire  House — as  our  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment was  designated — inquired  Mrs.  Grey’s 
whereabouts,  dispatched  thither  his  luggage, 
and  forthwith  betook  himself  to  the  little  white 
house.  Polly  Ellis,  our  lynx-eyed  servant- 
maiden,  who  happened,  as  mostly  she  does  hap- 
pen on  such  occasions,  to  be  at  the  well  drawing 
a pail  of  water  just  as  he  walked  by,  affirmed 
that  he  was  “a  really  nice,  respectable-looking 
person,  with  cane  and  gloves  and  all.**  The 
next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  could  judge  for 
ourselves.  Undoubtedly  he  was  Mrs.  Grey’s 
brother — there  was  the  same  cast  of  features, 
the  same  straight,  well-defined  eyebrow,  the 
same  dark  gray  eyes  with  frank,  cheery  glances, 
the  same  erect,  independent  bearing.  He  had 
certainly  the  air  of  a man  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  Mrs.  Grey  wore  that  day,  for  the  first 
time,  a very  handsome  shawl  over  her  quiet 
merino  dress. 

Of  course  before  ifonday  night  we  knew  all 
about  it.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  was 
really  Mrs.  Grey’s  brother,  a resident  of  Balti- 
more, and  had  come  hither  expressly  to  induce 
Mrs.  Grey  and  Esther  to  share  his  home. 

Mrs.  Grey  could  not  bring  herself  to  that; 
she  preferred  her  lonely  independence ; besides, 
the  happiest  years  of  her  life  had  passed  here, 
and  she  loved  the  place.  She  saw,  however, 
too  plainly  to  feel  disposed  to  reject  them,  the 
advantages  offered  to  her  daughter ; so  Esther 
turned  up  her  long  tresses  with  a comb,  put 
aside  such  childish  things  as  high  aprons,  donned 
long  dresses,  and  vanished  from  our  midst  one 
sunny  spring  morning,  while  the  pear-trees  were 
in  their  whitest  splendor. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I too  was  sent 
away  to  school  for  several  years.  On  my  re- 
turn at  one  of  the  vacations,  I learned  that  Es- 
ther had  been  at  home  and  was  gone  again,  and 
so  it  happened  that  we  never  met  at  all  for  five 
years. 

A pleasant  walk  in  summer  is  down  Beaver 
Lane,  across  the  brook  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  then  along  the  bank  of  that  pretty  stream, 
skirting  the  woody  hill  on  the  left  till  the  path 
emerges  on  the  highway  close  by  Mrs.  Grey’s. 
One  fine  spring  evening  two  years  ago,  Fluke 
and  I — Fluke  is  my  Newfoundland  dog,  my  tol- 
erably faithful  attendant  in  many  an  excursion 
that  would  else  be  solitary — Fluke  and  I had 
been  enjoying  the  route  I have  mentioned.  The 
shallow  water,  which,  though  it  flows  swiftly, 
is  so  crystal  clear  that  you  may  see  distinctly 
every  outline  and  faintest  shading  of  the  rich 
brown  gravel  beneath,  the  soft,  vivid  green  of 
the  early  grass,  so  prettily  set  off  by  the  deep 
tawny  sand  of  the  beaten  path,  the  superb  droop- 
ing elms  which,  solitaiy  or  in  groups,  dot  the 
fields  around,  or  shade  the  winding  course  of 
the  far-away  river;  these,  with  a richer  chorus 
of  bi«d-Eiusic  than  it  has  often  been  my  lot  to 
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listen  to  elsewhere — for  we  are  not  a sporting 
community — made  up  a very  fair  aggregate  of 
attractions.  I diverged  from  the  path  to  ascend 
the  hill  a little  way,  and  thereby  obtain  a better 
view  of  the  western  sky.  There  had  been  prom- 
ise of  a fine  sunset ; country  people  easily  grow 
wise  in  these  prognostics;  there  were  clouds, 
apparently  one  continuous  dusky  mass,  but  the 
sun  touched  them,  and  they  stood  detached, 
fiery-edged  and  glorious  ; just  over  them  floated 
the  new  moon,  slender  and  golden,  44  with  the 
old  moon  in  her  arms,”  and  in  the  clear  purple 
zenith  hung  two  silver-white  planets.  I watch- 
ed till  the  beautiful  western  fires  paled. 

44  Come,  Fluke,”  I called,  44  it  is  time  to  go 
home.”  But  Fluke  had  espied  a white  vesture, 
and  was  off  like  a shot ; evidently  he  had  found 
an  acquaintance,  for  he  was  leaping,  barking, 
wagging  his  tail,  in  most  demonstrative  fash- 
ion ; so  I waited  to  see  what  should  be  the  end 
of  it.  I had  not  long  to  wait ; the  lady  of  the 
white  robe  approached  and  gave  me  her  hand 
with  a frank,  cordial  smile.  Fluke's  memory 
was  better  than  my  own,  for  at  first  I did  not 
recognize  her,  but  a moment  more  told  me  it  was 
Esther — and  grown  so  much ! 

Grown,  she  repeated ; yes,  indeed,  but  not 
changed  one  whit.  She  had  been  half  the  day 
in  the  woods,  and  loved  them  just  as  dearly  as 
when  a child  she  used  to  live  in  them  almost. 

But  she  was  changed  ; her  figure  had  unfold- 
ed into  uncommon  symmetry ; her  eyes,  with 
lashes  so  long  and  thick  and  black,  had  gained 
wonderfully  in  depth  and  beauty  of  expression  ; 
her  face  was  pale  in  repose,  but  brightened  as 
she  spoke,  and  her  mouth,  exquisitely  shaped, 
was  red  as  a fuschia  blossom. 

She  was  still  Esther  though,  for  an  oriole  sang 
in  a bough  over  us,  and  she  caught  up  his  song, 
echoing  it  with  such  perfect  truth  that  he  must 
have  thought  her  a veritable  bird. 

44  You  have  learned  to  sing,  Esther  ?” 

44  Oh  yes ! and,  except  to  read  a book,  it  is 
ail  I have  learned ! They  tried  faithfully  to 
teach  mo  all  that  girls  are  taught,  and  I tried 
faithfully  too  for  a while ; but  it  was  revealed 
to  me,”  continued  she,  “that  they  might  just 
as  well  try  to  teach  a bird.  We  compromised ; 
they  ceased  importuning  me  to  overpass  my  vo- 
cation, and  I did  my  best  to  satisfy  them  about 
music.” 

4 4 And  you  play — what  instrument  ?” 

44 Best  and  most  the  harp — I love  it  beyond  all 
others ; and  worst  and  least  the  guitar.  I can 
also  do  plain  sowing — can  even  make  a button- 
hole. And  now,  dear  Madge,  you  have  a com- 
plete list  of  my  accomplishments.  Before  the 
summer  is  gone,  however,  I intend  to  rival  my 
own  mother  in  cookery,  and  then — ” 

44  And  then  ?— ” 

44 1 don't  know.  I never  looked  six  months 
before  me  in  my  life.” 

I scanned  her  face  eagerly  because  it  was  so 
very  lovely,  so  full  of  fresh,  beautiful  vitality,  va- 
rying its  expression  with  every  changing  thought. 
I remember  that  with  that  last  remark  of  hers, 


an  auroral  flush  swept  over  her  face ; I thought 
it  was  because  I looked  at  her  so  much,  and,  half 
laughing,  apologized. 

44£>h!  you  will  see  quite  enough  of  me,  dear 
Madge.  I shall  come  to  you  just  as  in  the  dear 
old  time  when  we  both  were  young.  ” (N.  B.  She 
was  nineteen  that  summer.)  And  so  we  said 
good-night. 

Changes  come  to  all.  It  chanced  this  sum- 
mer that  Mrs.  Wallace  Jeffrey  was  induced  to 
descend  a little  from  her  solitary  grandeur.  She 
had  guests — a lady  and  a gentleman.  The  for- 
mer, only  for  the  difference  in  years,  you  would 
have  taken  at  first  glance  to  be  Mrs.  Jeffrey's 
double,  but  when  you  looked  again  you  would 
havo  seen  that  of  the  sandy  ringlets  there  were 
more,  that  the  opaque  blue  eyes  were  bluer,  that 
the  little  figure  was  less  still,  that  this  outdressed 
the  other  by  many  degrees,  and  that  the  frump- 
ish air  was  wanting  entirely.  We  had  been  in- 
formed that  she  was  from  a stylish  Philadelphia 
family,  an  heiress,  altogether  accomplished,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Jeff  rey,  and  a Miss  Chesterfield. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey,  in  prospect  of  this  advent,  had 
expressed  a hope  that  the  young  people  of  tbo 
village  would  bo  polite  to  Miss  Chesterfield.  I 
suppose  she  knew  pretty  well  that  she  had  little 
right  to  expect  any  particular  manifestation  of 
courtesy  toward  a guest  of  hers.  We  all  meant, 
however,  to  go  and  see  Miss  Chesterfield ; we 
are  really  tolerably  good-natured,  and  then, 
like  country  people  in  general,  we  take  a laud- 
able interest  in  every  body  and  every  thing  that 
comes  in  our  way. 

The  gentleman  guest  was  Mr.  Rivers,  a South- 
erner, a widower,  and  the  father  of  a delicate 
three  years'  old  fairy,  whoso  slender  frame  he 
hoped  a change  of  climate  would  invigorate, 
and  whom  he  had  therefore  brought  North  for 
the  summer. 

How  much  more  cheerful  it  looked  at  Mrs. 
Jeffrey's  now ! The  front  blinds  were  no  Ion* 
ger  closely  shut,  the  parlor  windows  w ere  raised, 
the  hall-door  stood  open,  and  there  were  sounds 
of  life,  and  a pleasant,  stirring  aspect  about 
the  place,  contrasting  most  agreeably  with  the 
gloomy  stillness  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
there.  The  bonnie  wee  maiden,  too — shy  as  a 
bird — how  delicately  fair  she  was  I and  when 
she  could  be  induced  to  lift  her  eyes  and  look 
at  you  through  the  golden  brown  curls,  what 
lovely  eyes  they  were  ! dark  blue,  and  dewy  as 
violets,  but  wdth  a sad,  questioning  look  in  them, 
which  made  you  think  of  the  lost  mother.  In 
three  weeks  that  child  was  the  village  pet:  it 
was  inevitable ; if  Mrs.  Jeffrey  had  been  a ver- 
itable dragon,  it  would  have  happened  all  the 
same. 

It  chanced  that  the  nurse-maid  of  little  Flora 
had  been  accidentally  disabled,  and  a substi- 
tute provided,  a singular  one,  too.  Sally  Her- 
kimer was  the  most  shiftless  specimen  of  young 
womanhood  that  ever  clambered  over  stump- 
fences  and  stone  walls.  She  was  always  limp- 
ing from  a stone-bruise,  or  a thorn  in  her  foot, 
always  climbing  trees  to  see  how  many  eggs 
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or  young  ones  were  in  the  nests ; though,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  never  disturbed  the  occupants 
otherwise  than  to  show  them  her  wild,  elfin  vis- 
age, open-mouthed,  unbonneted,  and  crowned 
with  tangled,  sun-burned  locks,  which  she  was 
all  the  while  jerking  back.  Her  wearing  apparel 
exhibited  a bizarre  texture  of  rents,  darns,  and 
patches,  the  frock  usually  divested  of  a consid- 
erable portion  of  the  skirt,  and  fringed  around 
the  bottom  in  fantastic  wise. 

Not  without  favoritism  and  wire-pulling,  Sal- 
ly was  promoted  to  her  high  station.  Mrs.  Jef- 
frey’s maid-servant,  Abigail  White,  was  own 
cousin  to  Sally  Herkimer’s  mother.  It  was 
whispered  that  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  leviathan  though 
she  might  be,  was  tolerably  well  domineered 
over  by  Mrs.  Abigail.  At  all  events,  when  there 
was  talk  of  a nurse  for  the  little  lady,  Abigail 
fitted  out  Sally  with  a tidy  new  calico  frock,  a 
whole  sun-bonnet,  and  a pair  of  leathern  shoes. 
Arrayed  in  this  unaccustomed  splendor  she  was 
paraded  before  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  and  with  no  other 
testimonial  than  Abigail  White’s  asseveration 
of  her  fitness  was  forthwith  installed.  At  first 
she  was  greatly  elated  with  her  good  fortune, 
but  before  long,  drawing  about  the  little  willow 
carriage  an  hour  or  two  every  day  became  mo- 
notonous, and,  by  way  of  variety,  she  used  to 
leave  the  child  with  a flower,  a pebble,  or  a 
bit  of  moss,  while  she  ran  to  see  if  the  straw- 
berries were  ripe  in  the  adjoining  field,  if  the 
ground-bird’s  fledgelings  were  flown,  if  she  could 
reach  the  swallows'  nests  in  the  sand-bank,  or 
if  the  great  turtle  were  still  in  the  pen  she  had 
made  for  him. 

We  went  to  see  Miss  Chesterfield  immedi- 
ately. We  quite  liked  her,  a little  oldish  she 
seemed,  but  very  good-natured,  with  a flow  of 
pleasant  chat  that  was  infectious;  even  Mrs. 
Jeffrey  laid  aside  her  loftiness,  and  was  so  agree- 
able that  we  resolved  to  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones, and  to  do  famously  for  Miss  Chesterfield 
in  the  way  of  walks,  rides,  in-door  and  out-of- 
door tea-parties,  and  the  like.  But  our  purposes 
were  broken  off,  for  the  poor  lady  was  attacked 
by  a dreadful  toothache,  which  clung  to  her 
relentlessly  nearly  a month,  swelling  her  face 
till  she  could  not  open  her  right  eye;  and 
then,  the  pain  and  swelling  being  gone  at  last, 
her  poor  visage  was  so  marred,  so  entirely  de- 
nuded of  skin,  that  to  go  about  pleasuring 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  our  hospitable  in- 
tents could  not  be  carried  out.  It  is  an  ill  wind, 
however,  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  this  in- 
disposition of  Miss  Chesterfield  was  quite  a piece 
of  good  fortune  to  Dr.  Amory,  the  young  dentist ; 
for  with  just  the  exception  of  extracting  a tooth 
for  old  Hetty  Lakin,  the  deaf,  humpbacked 
washerwoman,  it  was  the  very  first  demand  on 
his  professional  skill  since  his  quite  recent  es- 
tablishment among  us.  Good  care  he  took  of 
Miss  Chesterfield ! We  used  to  see  him  daily, 
sometimes  oftener,  daintily  wending  his  way  to 
Mrs.  Jeffrey’s,  in  white  hat,  worn  jauntily,  un- 
exceptionable gloves,  glittering  patent  leather, 
and  cambric  kerchief  peeping  snowily  from  his 


breast-pocket.  For  him,  just  starting  in  busi- 
ness, it  was  a great  thing  to  be  in  such  requisi- 
tion at  altogether  the  grandest  house  in  the  vil- 
lage ; but  for  Miss  Chesterfield  and  ourselves  it 
was  too  bad  ! The  weather  was  charming  ; 
just  warm  enough,  just  cool  enough,  not  too  wet, 
not  too  dry,  the  perfection  of  early  summer ; 
flowers  were  all  in  bloom,  and  the  stately  rows 
of  elms,  our  especial  pride,  which  stand  hand 
linked  in  hand  all  the  way  down  either  side  of 
the  street,  were  in  their  sweet  prime  of  verdure. 
It  was  too  bad ! Consideration  for  Miss  Ches- 
terfield would  not  allow  us  to  execute  on  our 
own  behalf  plans  formed  on  hers,  and  it  seemed 
that,  after  all,  we  were  to  have  an  uncommonly 
quiet  summer.  Perhaps  the  fair  lady's  afflic- 
tion influenced  Mr.  Rivers  also ; for,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  manifested  no  particular  desire  to 
avail  himself  of  the  social  privileges  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a real 
acquisition  too  ; he  was  tall,  well-looking  gen- 
erally, with  a pair  of  dark,  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
smile  of  rare  sweetness.  As  for  Dr.  Amory, 
with  his  pink  cheeks,  small  mouth,  mild  eyes, 
and  light  curling  locks,  we  set  him  down  at 
once  as  44  too  pretty.” 

And  when  at  length  Miss  Chesterfield  w'os 
fairly  recovered,  then  set  in  a rainy  fortnight. 
Day  after  day  the  clouds  poured  down  their 
4 4 garnered  fullness”  till,  midsummer  though  it 
was,  we  began  to  fear  a hreshet.  At  last  the 
gloom  broke,  vanished,  and  left  the  welkin 
bluer  and  the  earth  greener  than  ever.  A few 
days  of  fair  weather,  and  now  it  would  do  to 
venture  on  the  long-talked-of  excursion  to  Marl- 
borough pond.  Nelly  Kent  and  I went  over  to 
Mrs.  Jeffrey’s  to  settle  it  with  Miss  Chesterfield. 
At  the  gate  we  met  Mr.  Rivers,  who  passed 
us  with  his  usual  quiet  courtesy,  not  a whit 
more,  and  we  went  on  toward  the  house.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  as  we  approached  we 
heard  music — a piano  accompaniment — and  the 
voices  of  a lady  and  a gentleman.  It  was  an  old 
Scottish  melody,  and  the  two  voices  were  just 
as  still  and  small  as  it  was  possible  to  be  and 
bo  at  all.  Fortunately  they  were  finishing  the 
last  stanza,  and  Nelly  and  I were  not  forced  to 
the  alternative  of  eaves-dropping  or  interrup- 
tion. We  were  shown  into  the  parlor,  where 
sat  tite-h-t&te,  Miss  Chesterfield  and  Dr.  Amory. 
Open  on  the  piano-forte  was  the  very  ditty  they 
had  been  warbling.  Truth  to  tell,  they  had 
both  of  them  much  the  look  of  children  who 
had  been  caught  in  mischief.  To  set  them  at 
ease  we  entered  at  once  on  our  errand. 

Would  Miss  Chesterfield  accompany  us  to 
Marlborough  on  the  morrow?  The  weather 
was  settled  now,  we  could  rely  upon  that,  and 
that  road  was  never  bad ; the  drive  would  be 
charming.  We  would  set  off  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  it  was  too  warm,  stay  the  day  in 
Marlborough,  and  return  in  the  twilight.  Would 
she  go? 

Miss  Chesterfield  blushed,  hesitated,  regret- 
ted. The  day  after  to-morrow  she  had  fixed 
to  leave  for  home ; she  could  not  very  well  de- 
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lay,  as  she  had  already  remained  several  weeks 
longer  than  she  had  intended.  To-morrow  she 
should  necessarily  be  much  occupied.  Indeed 
she  had  a particular  engagement  for  the  after- 
noon. She  was  very  sorry. 

So  were  we.  Miss  Chesterfield  had  told  us 
of  a long-cherished  wish  to  see  in  its  native  ele- 
ment the  loveliest  of  water-plants,  the  white 
pond-lily;  and  nowhere  else  in  our  vicinity 
does  that  floating,  starry  beauty  grow  in  such 
lavish  profusion  as  in  the  pretty  sheet  of  w ater, 
Marlborough  pond.  We  expressed  our  regret 
and  came  away. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Chesterfield  made 
some  farewell  visits,  and  precisely  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Amory,  in  a glittering 
rockaway,  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Jeffrey’s  front  gate, 
and  a few  minutes  afterward  drove  away  again, 
rosy  and  radiant,  with  Miss  Chesterfield  by  his 
side. 

When  that  lady  had  left  town  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  were  not  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Amory  was  gone  also.  In  the  afternoon, 
knowing  that  Mrs.  Jeffrey  would  feel  lonely,  I 
went  over  to  see  her  and  to  take  her  a basket  of 
raspberries  of  my  mother’s  raising.  I found 
her  quite  unusually  glad  to  see  me.  She  was 
in  a particularly  communicative  mood,  with 
no  one  to  talk  to.  Even  the  knitting  had  a 
respite,  while  she  chatted  with  a fluency  alto- 
gether foreign  to  her  usual  manner,  and  pres- 
ently she  imparted  to  me  a secret,  averring, 
however,  that  it  need  no  longer  remain  a se- 
cret, Dr.  Amory  and  Miss  Chesterfield  were 
engaged.  She  had  known  it  herself  only  since 
last  evening — with  a glance  at  the  clock — since 
half  past  eight.  She  had  been  so  completely 
astonished  that  she  had  lain  awake  more  than 
an  hour  after  she  went  to  bed.  And  yet,  after 
all,  it  was  not  astonishing  in  the  least.  Dr. 
Amory  was  such  a gentlemanly  person ! not 
wealthy,  but  exceedingly  respectable,  and  a 
professional  gentleman.  Miss  Chesterfield  had 
fortune  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  as  they 
pleased  — quite  handsomely,  in  fact.  To  be 
sure,  Mrs.  Jeffrey  had  really  supposed — to  con- 
fess the  truth,  she  had  invited  Miss  Chester- 
field and  Mr.  Rivers  at  the  same  time,  fancy- 
ing that  when  they  became  acquainted  with  each 
other  — and  it  would  have  been  a charming 
match  though! — Miss  Chesterfield  would  have 
made  such  a mother  for  little  Flora,  so  good- 
tempered  she  was,  and  so  patient  I Dr.  Amory 
said  that  he  never  in  all  his  practice  saw  a per- 
son endure  any  thing  as  Miss  Chesterfield  did 
that  toothache ; just  as  cheerful  the  whole  time ! 
It  was  quite  a lesson.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  a 
loss  to  Mr.  Rivers.  And  besides,  she  was  not 
too  young.  Such  a common  fault  it  was  with 
gentlemen  marrying  a second  time,  they  mar- 
ried too  young.  How  wrapped  up  Mr.  Rivers 
was  in  his  little  daughter ! A Miss  Roche,  of 
Virginia,  her  mother  was — a fair,  fragile  young 
thing,  who  lived  only  a year  after  her  marriage, 
and  died  when  her  baby  was  a fortnight  old. 
Flora  had  always  lived  with  her  maternal  grand- 


mother ; but  she,  too,  died  last  winter,  and  as 
the  child  had  never  been  strong,  her  father 
hoped  a Northern  climate  would  be  of  service  to 
her.  A good,  sweet  child  she  was,  Mrs.  Jef- 
frey said ; tolerably  fond  of  her  own  way.  By 
good  luck  the  room  appropriated  to  the  little 
one  was  the  farthest  in  the  house  from  her  own, 
so  that  she  was  really  very  little  disturbed. 
There  she  was  now,  pretty,  affectionate  little 
creature,  just  as  fond  of  Sally  as  could  be,  and 
Sally  thought  all  the  world  of  her  too.  Couldn’t 
I stay  to  tea  ? Abigail  was  goinfe  to  have  muf- 
fins. Didn’t  I like  muffins  ? Couldn’t  I stay  ? 

Not  then,  I thanked  her,  and  I came  away 
thinking  that  Mrs.  Jeffrey  had  grown  pleasanter 
and  better  for  a little  more  intercourse  with  her 
kind. 

A favorite  haunt  of  Sally  Herkimer’s  was 
just  beyond  the  little  bridge  I ha#e  spoken  of 
across  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  Grey's  Hill,  and 
thither  she  betook  herself  this  afternoon.  A 
few  rods  up  the  hill  stood  a butternut-tree,  then 
doubly  attractive  from  its  fruit,  whose  progress 
toward  ripening  she  watched  closely,  and  from 
the  nest  which  an  oriole  had  suspended  from 
one  of  the  branches.  A large  weeping  birch 
grew  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  its  pendent 
boughs  almost  meeting  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Into  the  shade  of  this  tree,  close  by  the  brook- 
side,  Sally  drew  her  little  charge,  tossed  her  for 
a plaything  a twig  from  a branch  overhead,  and 
with  many  injunctions  to  sit  still,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  a speedy  return,  set  off  on  a tour  up  the 
butternut- tree.  Five  minutes  after,  the  fairy 
lost  her  birchen  wand,  tried  to  regain  it,  lean- 
ing far  over  the  side  of  the  frail  seat,  which 
swayed,  yielded,  and  the  next  moment  the  wa- 
ter flowed  over  the  little  form. 

But  not  long.  Esther  Grey  was  returning 
from  the  village  by  the  path  I have  indicated, 
and  reached  the  spot  in  time  to  witness  the 
plunge.  She  sprang  to  the  rescue  of  the  drown- 
ing child,  and  in  a little  while  held  her  in  her 
arms,  and  boro  her  homeward.  At  the  door 
her  mother  met  her,  and  comprehended  all  at 
a glance.  The  dripping  garments  were  re- 
moved, and  every  means  of  restoration  employ- 
ed. The  child  lay  pale  as  marble,  and  as  mo- 
tionless. Could  she  indeed  be  dead  ? Surely 
a quiver  passed  over  the  little  white  lips — an- 
other— and  then  came  a breath  between  a gasp 
and  a sob.  44  She  will  do  well  now,”  said  Mrs. 
Grey ; and  Esther,  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  wept 
like  a child,  glad,  thankful  tears. 

Ill  news  always  speeds.  In  less  than  an  hour 
an  exaggerated  report  of  the  circumstances  had 
reached  Mr.  Rivers,  and  brought  him  to  the 
place  where  his  child  was  lying.  Mrs.  Grey 
saw  him  coming,  and  went  to  the  gate  to  meet 
him.  il  She  is  sleeping  quietly,”  said  she, 4 4 and 
will,  I trust,  suffer  no  harm.”  Ho  did  not  speak, 
only  he  wrung  her  hand.  She  led  him  to  the 
room  where  lay  the  little  one ; and  mother  and 
daughter  came  away,  leaving  father  and  child 
together. 

Three  hours  little  Flora  lay  in  a tranquil  and 
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refreshing  sleep.  When  she  awoke,  Mr.  Rivers  last  promised  to  go  next  winter  and  live  with 
had  won  from  Esther  a promise  that  she  would  them  altogether. 

forego  the  misgiving  which  for  a year  had  pre-  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Amory  have  taken  the  house 
vented  her  becoming  his  wife — the  misgiving  next  Mrs.  Jeffrey’s,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
that  she  was  too  young  and  too  weak.  A fount-  of  all  concerned. 

ain  was  unsealed  in  her  heart  holier  and  sweet-  

er  than  she  had  dreamed  of,  and  it  gave  her  HANDEL. 

* courage  to  venture  on  the  untried  path.  ENIUS  waits  for  no  favoring  times  or  events, 

Probably  Mrs.  Jeffrey  had  never  since  she  ^ nor  is  its  sacred  fire  smothered,  no  matter 
lived  among  us  gone  out  so  early  as  on  the  day  how  inhospitable  the  welcome  accorded  to  it. 
following  these  events.  She  took  no  more-con-  No  period  could  have  been  chosen  less  propitious 
sideration  of  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place  for  the  successful  development  of  a great  musical 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  would  have  done,  genius  than  the  times  upon  which  Handel  was 
It  had  been  surmised  that  she  had  a heart  some-  cast.  Art  and  literature  had  just  theu  no  veiy 
where,  and  so  the  event  proved.  She  went  di-  exalted  standards ; poetry,  although  not  silenced, 
rectly  to  Mrs.  Grey,  whom  she  greeted  in  a way  was  become  stiff  and  formal ; social  manners  and 
as  cordially  sincere  as  in  herself  it  was  new.  I morals  were  corrupt ; men  cultivated  politeness 
believe,  in  her  genuine  gratitude  at  the  preserv-  without  veneration,  and  action  without  enthu- 
ation  of  little  Flora,  she  was  as  happy  that  Mr.  siasra ; the  only  available  talent  was  one  for 
Rivers’s  choice  had  fallen  on  Esther  as  she  would  intrigue,  and  the  greatest  merit  an  outward 
have  been  had  Miss  Chesterfield  herself  been  the  grace  united  to  the  least  possible  amount  of  ele- 
elect  lady.  And  she  expressed  her  pleasure  so  vated  principle  s the  first  two  Georges  were 
earnestly,  that  Mrs.  Grey  began  to  feel  com-  kings  of  England,  and  Chesterfield  stood  at  the 
punctious  visi tings  in  view  of  the  light  in  which  head  of  the  Court  wits.  What  chance  was 
she  had  been  used  to  regard  her  old  neighbor,  there  for  music  among  sucha  crew? 

Even  had  there  been  any  real  grounds,  which  “ George  Frideric  Handel,”  as  he  signed  him- 
certainly  there  were  not,  for  their  former  dis-  self,  was  bora  at  Halle,  in  Upper  Saxony,  on 
sension,  all  differences  would  still  have  been  the  24th  of  February,  1684. 
amicably  adjusted.  Nature  intended  him  for  a musician.  His 

Poor  Sally  Herkimer ! Her  disgrace  seemed  father,  a surgeon,  sixty-three  years  of  age  at 
inevitable.  Too  quick-witted  to  await  disposal,  the  time  of  young  Handel’s  birth,  and  evident- 
she  went  directly  to  her  own  home,  to  her  little  ly  a very  respectable  old  fogy,  intended  the 
garret  bedroom,  and  took  a real  woman’s  solace  boy  for  the  law.  Nature,  aided  by  chance  and 
— a good,  hearty  cry.  Her  mother,  usually  apa-  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfeldt,  fortunately  tri- 
thetic,  but  kind-hearted  when  roused,  would  fain  umphed. 

have  comforted  her.  A little  Southern  suprem-  At  five  years  of  age  the  boy  Handel  practiced 
acy,  however,  set  all  to  rights.  The  diminutive  secretly  upon  the  keys  of  a dumb  spinet,  which, 
lady  so  fortunately  rescued,  on  her  return  to  with  the  connivance  of  his  nurse,  he  had  con- 
Mrs.  Jeffrey’s,  missed  Sally,  and  lifting  up  her  cealed  in  the  garret  of  his  father’s  house.  At 
voice  iu  an  unmistakable  way,  refused  to  be  com-  seven  he  could  play  with  some  degree  of  facili- 
forted,  to  eat,  drink,  or  suffer  any  human  being  t y.  Happening  at  this  time  to  be  at  the  Ducal 
to  lay  a finger  on  her,  till  the  whole  household  chape),  ho  stole  to  the  organ,  and  as  the  noble 
were  fain  to  unearth  Sally.  Poor  Sally ! Pen-  congregation  was  leaving  the  building  began 
itent,  remorseful,  smiling  through  her  tears,  she  to  play.  Hearing  a remarkably  soft  and  sweet 
lavished  broken  words  of  tenderness,  uncouth  strain — somewhat  out  of  the  usual  style  of  the 
caresses,  on  the  pretty,  spirited  darling  who  could  regular  organist — the  Duke  turned  to  his  retinue 
not  be  brought  to  endure  her  one  moment  out  and  asked  who  was  playing, 
of  Bight;  and  the  result  was,  of  course,  Sally’s  “It  is  my  little  brother  George,  who  is  not 
prompt  reinstatement.  So  salutary  was  the  ef-  yet  eight  years  old,”  answered  a page  standing 
feet  of  the  shock  which  she  had  received,  that  near.  The  trembling  boy  was  brought  before 
her  conduct  became  thenceforth  exemplary.  the  Duke.  The  father,  who  had  the  utmost 
There  was  a wedding  at  Mrs.  Grey’s  the  next  aversion  to  his  boy’s  strong  predilection,  and 
fall,  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  greatly  exerted  herself  to  thought  the  Divine  Muse  only  fit  companion  for 
do  honor  to  the  occasion.  She  even  begged  that  vagabonds  and  dissolute  characters,  was  per- 
the  wedding-day  might  be  postponed  a week,  to  suaded  to  place  George  under  the  eyes  of  Zachau, 
give  time  for  the  preparation  of  some  superb  a noted  organist  of  Halle, 
finery  in  which  it  would  have  been  her  good  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  went  to  Berlin,  where, 
pleasure  to  array  the  bride.  But  Mr.  Rivers  such  wras  his  proficiency,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
could  not  remain  another  week,  and  really  Es-  musical  prodigy,  and  so  excited  the  envy  of 
ther  looked  quite  lovely  enough  in  her  pretty  Bononcini,  an  Italian  composer,  that  the  latter 
plain  traveling  dress.  wrote  an  exceedingly  intricate  sonnata  for  the 

Mr.  Rivers’s  affairs  require  his  presence  in  harpsichord,  with  which  he  sought  to  puzzle  the 
Baltimore  during  the  winter,  but  the  summer  boy.  But  he  played  it  off  at  sight,  and  the  dis- 
brings  them  all  North,  so  that  we  have  not  comfited  Bononcini  was  obliged  to  recognize  his 
quite  lost  Esther.  I fear,  however,  that  we  shall  superior.  The  father  died  in  1697.  In  1703, 
henceforth  see  less  of  her,  for  Mrs.  Grey  has  at  Handel  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  and  there,  in 
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1705t  produced  his  first  opera.  Shortly  after 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  first  introduced  the 
French  horn.  Here,  being  at  a masquerade,  he 
played  with  such  power  and  sweetness  upon  the 
harpsichord  that  Scarlatti,  a celebrated  Italian 
composer,  exclaimed,  “It  is  either  the  devil  or 
that  famous  Saxon !”  and  here  too  he  made  the 
friendship  of  many  eminent  musicians. 

In  1710  Handel  journeyed  to  Hanover,  where 
the  Elector  George  of  Brunswick,  afterward 
George  I.  of  England,  became  his  patron.  The 
following  year  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  at  court,  composed  an  opera,  and 
l£d  the  foundation  for  his  subsequent  En- 
glish career.  Walsh,  who  published  Handel’s 
opera,  cleared  £1500  by  the  operation,  which 
caused  Handel  to  say  to  him,  “My  dear  Sir,  as 
it  is  only  right  that  we  should  bo  upon  an  equal 
footing,  you  shall  compose  the  next  opera,  and 
I will  sell  it.” 

Music  was  not  at  this  time  in  a very  promis- 
ing condition  in  England.  There  was  much 
jealousy  of  foreign  composers,  and  the  chief 
places  about  the  court  were  always  conferred 
upon  natives  of  the  country.  Handel  wrote  in 
his  peculiar  downright  manner : “ Upon  all  sol- 
emn occasions  they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  me,  though  their  ordinary  sendees 
were  all  composed  and  performed  by  blockheads 
that  were  natives ; they  claiming,  from  several 
laws,  a right  hereditary  to  have  the  places  in 
their  temples  supplied  by  fools  of  their  own 
country.” 

At  this  time  Handel  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Britton — a singular  character,  >vho 
made  his  living  by  crying  small  coal,  which  he 
carried  about  the  streets  in  a sack  upon  his 
shoulder,  lived  in  a stable  in  an  obscure  part 
of  the  town,  and  gave  musical  reunions  in  the 
garret  of  this  stable,  a small  space,  not  high 
enough  to  permit  people  to  6tand  upright,  in 
which  reunions  were  crowded  by  the  elite  and 
fashionable  of  the  day.  Woolaston  the  painter, 
Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
bury,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  the 
court,  in  fact,  all  the  intelligent  and  fashionable 
of  London,  were  weekly  entertained  gratuitously 
by  this  small  coal-dealer,  in  his  stable  garret, 
for  a long  period — from  1678 -to  1714 — the  time 
of  his  death.  All  newly-arrived  artists  made  it  a 
point  to  appear  at  Britton’s  concerts.  Britton’s 
portrait  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  it  he  is  represented  in  a dustman’s  hat,  a 
blouse,  and  a neckerchief  knotted  like  a rope. 
Ho  never  lived  elsewhere  than  in  his  dingy 
stable,  and  pursued  his  humble  calling  to  his 
death ; but  so  great  was  the  veneration  felt  for 
him  as  a connoisseur,  that  he  was  latterly  ad- 
dressed as  “ Sir,”  and  received  attentions  from 
the  most  prominent  persons  in* the  kingdom. 

Queen  Anne  had  granted  to  Handel  a pen- 
sion of  £200  per  annum.  George  I.  added  an- 
other £200,  thus  giving  the  great  composer  at 
once  a competency.  An  appointment  as  music- 
master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George 
II.,  gave  him  another  £200.  He  still  contin- 


ued to  write  operas,  and  connected  himself  more 
or  less  permanently  with  the  manager  of  the 
“ Haymarket,”  James  Heidegger,  known  as  the 
“ Swiss  Count.”  This  Heidegger  was  said  to 
be  the  ugliest  man  of  his  time.  Chesteriicld 
made  a wager  upon  him — saying  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  another  so  hideous  a creature. 
After  diligent  search,  an  old  woman  was  found 
whose  ugliness  was  allowed  to  exceed  that  of 
Heidegger.  But  as  that  worthy  was  pluming 
himself  upon  the  victory,  Chesterfield  requested 
him  to  put  on  the  old  woman’s  bonnet.  Thus 
attired,  the  Swiss  Count  was  pronounced  on  all 
hands  by  far  the  most  hideous ; and  the  politest 
man  of  his  age  won  his  wager. 

With  Chesterfield  musical  people  seem  not 
to  have  been  favorites.  When  it  was  told  him 
that  the  famous  singer  Viscontina  said  she  was 
only  twenty -four — “ She  means  twenty-four 
stone,  I suppose,”  was  his  rather  ill-natured 
reply. 

During  1718,  1719,  and  1720,  Handel  wrote 
the  well-known  Chandos  Anthems  and  Te  De- 
ums , for  the  great  Duke  of  Chandos.  This  no- 
bleman, formerly  paymaster  of  Queen  Anne’s 
armies,  was  possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  He 
built,  nine  miles  from  London,  a palace  which 
cost  him  $1,150,000.  A chapel  near  by  was  fitted 
up  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  Churches,  and 
hither  the  Duke  came  every  Sunday,  attended 
by  a splendid  retinue,  to  worship.  Hither  too 
came  great  numbers  of  the  elite  of  London  to 
pray  with  the  splendid  Duke.  And  as  this  per- 
sonage “ made  a point  of  worshiping  God  with 
the  best  of  every  thing,”  he  soon  attached  to 
himself  the  Saxon  Composer,  who  enjoyed  him- 
self very  much  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  in  com- 
pany with  such  men  as  Pope,  Gay,  and  others, 
who  were  frequent  visitors  there.  These  often 
wrote  words  for  Handel's  compositions,  while  he 
sometimes  set  their  poetiy  to  music. 

The  palace,  which  cost  $1,150,000,  was,  at 
the  Duke’s  death,  sold  for  $55,000.  It  fell  to 
ruins,  and  at  present  not  a vestige  of  it  is  left; 
thus  fulfilling  Pope’s  prediction,  in  his  Essay 
M On  the  Use  of  Riches 

* * Another  age  shall  sec  the  golden  ear 
Imbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre ; 

Deep  harvests  bury  all  ble  pride  has  planned, 

And  laughing  Ceres  reassnme  the  land.*' 

In  the  crypt  of  his  chapel,  which  is  now  in  the 
last  stage  of  dilapidation,  is  found  almost  the 
only  remaining  memorial  of  the  possessor  of  so 
much  wealth  and  splendor — a marble  statue 
erected  to  his  memory,  flanked  by  two  smaller 
statues  of  his  first  two  wives.  His  third,  and 
best  beloved,  has  not  gained  a place  by  his  side. 
She  was  of  humble  origin,  and  their  iqarriage 
had  something  of  romance  in  it.  The  Duke, 
being  on  a journey,  and  passing  an  inn,  saw  a 
groom  beating  a young  girl  with  a horsewhip. 
Attempting  in  pity  to  interpose  in  the  girl’s  fa- 
vor, he  was  informed  that  she  was  the  groom’s 
wife,  which,  of  course,  according  to  the  English 
law,  gave  the  brute  a right  to  administer  cor- 
rection to  her.  But  willing  to  compromise,  the 
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husband  offered  to  sell  his  young  wife  to  the  | 
Duke,  and,  in  order  to  save  her  from  further 
punishment,  he  bought  her.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  her,  he  sent  her  to  school ; and  when, 
sometime  after,  his  Duchess  died,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  many  his  purchase.  So  the  poor 
girl,  who  had  been  beaten  by  a groom  at  the 
road-side  became  Duchess  of  Chandos ; and  it 
is  said  comported  herself  in  her  new  station 
with  great  dignity,  winning  the  love  not  only 
of  her  husband,  but  of  all  who  knew  her.  But 
her  family  would  not  permit  her  remains  to  be 
laid  in  the  Ducal  tomb. 

In  1720  Handel  published  “Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord.”  Among  the  pieces  in  this  collec- 
tion was  “The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,”  which 
has  become  celebrated  from  the  circumstance 
which  occasioned  it.  As  Handel  was  one  day 
going  to  “ Cannons,”  as  the  Duke  of  Chandos’s 
palace  was  called,  he  was  overtaken  in  a show- 
er, and  took  shelter  in  a smithy.  The  black- 
smith proceeded  with  his  work,  singing  a song 
meanwhile.  By  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
the  hammer,  striking  in  time,  drew  from  the 
anvil  two  harmonious  sounds,  which,  being  in 
accord  with  the  melody,  made  a sort  of  contin- 
uous bass.  Handel  was  struck  by  the  incident, 
remembered  the  air  and  its  queer  accompani- 
ment, and  retaining  home  composed,  from  his 
recollections  of  it,  a piece  for  the  harpsichord. 

Hitherto  the  illastrions  composer  had  lived 
in  tolerable  peace.  Bat  an  opposition  party, 
headed  by  his  old  rival,  Bononcini,  who  had 
come  to  London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  was  becoming  clamorous. 
This  opposition  numbered  among  its  adherents 
many  of  the  most  influential  nobles  and  wits  of 
the  day.  It  seems  singular  at  this  time  the 
violence  with  which  a composer  whose  greatness 
all  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  was  pur- 
sued. Singers  quarreled  with  and  cheated  him ; 
musical  amateurs  tried  hard  to  elevate  second- 
rate  men  over  his  head  ; influential  noblemen 
used  their  influence  to  cause  the  failure  of  his 
operas ; and  divers  of  the  wits  of  the  town 
amused  themselves  at  the  passionate  German, 
whose  broken  English  was  a bad  pretext  for  an 
ill-natured  laugh. 

Swift,  who  had  no  ear  for  music,  and  ad- 
mired nothing  but  Swift,  wrote  a well-known 
epigram  upon  the  quarrel,  and  this  was  set  “ as 
a cheerful  glee  for  four  voices 

M Some  eay  that  Signor  Bononcini, 

Compared  to  Handel  ia  a ninny ; 

Whilst  others  aay  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  hardly  fit  to  hold  a candle. 

Strange  that  such  difference  there  should  be 
’Twixt  Tweedls-dum  and  Tweedle-dee." 


now  simply  an  absurdity,  taken  as  a repre- 
sentation of  actual  life,  was  a but  very  slightly 
caricatured  picture  of  the  social  state  of  a time 
when  the  roads  near  the  capital  were  rendered 
unsafe  by  daring  highwaymen,  many  of  whom 
were  more  than  suspected  to  be  young  men  of 
family,  who  took  this  means  to  replenish  tbeir 
purses,  exhausted  at  the  gambling-table.  So  for- 
midable were  these  fellows  that  compacts  were 
frequently  entered  into  with  them  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  road.  The  chairmen  of  Queen  Car- 
oline were  strongly  suspected  to  be  in  league 
with  highwaymen ; and  she  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  turned  away ; doubtless  having  little 
objection  to  be  safely  carried  by  suspected  con- 
federates of  robbers. 

Handel  still  persisted  in  operas,  and  his  man- 
agers sometimes  lost  money,  or  were  forced  to 
ludicrous  extremes  of  economy  to  save  expense. 
A writer  of  the  time  says  of  stage  decorations : 
“We  shall  often  see  a shabby  king  surrounded 
by  a party  of  his  generals,  every  one  of  whom 
belongs  to  a ragged  regiment  Duncan,  king 
of  Scotland,  has  not  had  a new  habit  for  this 
last  century ; the  mighty  Julius  Cassar  appears 
as  ragged  as  a colt ; and  many  other  monarchs 
are  no  better  dressed  than  so  many  heathen  phi- 
losophers.” 

By  1729  Handel  had  amassed  $50,000.  He 
now  made  arrangements  with  Heidegger,  the 
ugly  Swiss  Count,  to  bring  out  operas  at  the 
Haymarket  for  three  years  in  partnership.  They 
succeeded  poorly.  In  1732  was  performed,  for 
the  first  time,  an  oratorio— -that  of  “Esther.” 
This  was  followed  by  another,  “ Acis  and  Ga- 
latea,” in  which  the  part  of  Galatea  was  sung  by 
Miss  Arne,  afterward  the  wife  of  a brother  of 
Colley  Cibber,  the  Poet-Laureate  of  George  H. 
She  separated  from  her  husband,  after  a very 
scandalous  lawsuit  for  adultery,  in  which  one 
shilling  damages  was  awarded  to  the  husband, 
causing  the  wits  to  ask  whether  this  was  the 
price  of  Mrs.  Theophilus’s  virtue  or  her  hus- 
band’s honor.  She  had  a fine  voice,  and  sang 
so  exquisitely  in  the  “Messiah,”  upon  the  first 
presentation  of  that  oratorio  in  Dublin,  that  Dr. 
Delany,  the  great  friend  and  companion  of  Swift, 
exclaimed,  as  he  sat  in  the  boxes,  “ Woman,  for 
this  be  all  thy  sins  forgiven  thee !” 

At  this  time  Handel’s  enemies  were  more  nu- 
merous than  ever.  His  musical  novelties  gave 
offense  to  the  professed  connoisseurs,  and  his  pe- 
culiarities gave  them  a chance  to  ridicule  him 
which  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  choral  com- 
binations he  effected  were  said  to  tear  the  ears 
of  listeners.  Even  the  King,  his  steady  friend, 
was  seduced  into  a bon  mot  against  the  maestro. 
Being  at  a concert,  while  the  trumpets  were 
sounding  a tremendous  storm  raged  outside,  and 
a stunning  clap  of  thunder  broke  over  the  build- 
ing. “ How  sublime  !”  said  his  Majesty  to  Lord 
Pembroke.  “ What  an  accompaniment ! How 
this  wonld  delight  Handel  1” 

It  became  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  “ Ger- 
man Bear.”  In  Fielding’s  “Tom  Jones”  this 
is  alluded  to : “It  was  Mr.  Western’s  custom. 


In  1727  Handel  wrote  four  “Coronation  An- 
thems” for  the  occasion  of  George  H.’s  corona- 
tion. The  following  year  Gay’s  “Beggars’  Op- 
era,” which  was  said  to  have  “ made  the  rich 
?qy,  and  the  Gay  ricA,”  had  a great  run,  which 
no  opera  by  either  Handel  or  Bononcini  was 
able  to  interrupt.  This  piece,  which  still  has 
possession  of  the  minor  English  stage,  although 
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every  afternoon,  as  soon  as  be  was  drunk,  to  hear 
bis  daughter  play  on  the  harpsichord ; for  he  was  j 
a great  lover  of  music,  and  perhaps  had  he  lived 
in  town  might  have  passed  for  a connoisseur, 
for  he  always  excepted  against  the  finest  com- 
positions of  Mr.  Handel.,f 

The  quarrels  in  the  royal  family  of  England 
at  this  time  excited  the  attention  and  disgust  of 
Europe.  George  II.  was  obstinate  to  the  last 
degree.  Few  could  bear  up  against  his  rage. 
Chesterfield,  whose  suave  impertinence  never 
failed  him,  had  occasion  once  to  lay  before  his 
Majesty,  for  signature,  a patent  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a man  the  King  detested.  44  I’d  rather 
give  it  to  the  devil !”  was  the  royal  exclamation, 
pushing  the  paper  away  from  him.  44  With  all 
my  heart,  your  Majesty,”  was  Chesterfield’s 
ready  answer;  44 but  you  observe  that  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  4 our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved 
cousin .*  ” 

Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  as  obstinate 
as  his  father,  and  being  in  disgrace,  to  spite  his 
Majesty,  for  some  time  ranged  himself  with  the 
opposition  to  Handel.  But  he  soon  returned  to 
the  other  side  ; and  upon  his  marriage,  in  1736, 
the  great  composer  wrote  a wedding  anthem, 
which  was  used  in  the  religious  ceremony.  It 
is  curious  to  read  that,  there  having  been  at  this 
time  a partial  reconciliation  of  the  royal  family, 
44  his  Majesty  did  his  Royal  Highness  the  honor 
to  put  on  his  shirt ; and  the  bride  being  in  bed 
in  a rich  undress,  his  Majesty  come  into  the 
room,  and  the  prince  following  soon  after,  in  a 
night-gown  of  silver  stuff  and  cap  of  the  finest 
lace,  the  quality  were  admitted  to  see  the  prinoe 
and  princess  sitting  up  in  bed.” 

On  November  20,  1737,  Queen  Caroline  died. 
The  King  pretended  great  sorrow  at  her  loss. 
Standing  by  the  royal  death-bed,  he  seemed 
overcome  at  the  idea  of  being  left  a widower, 
and  burst  into  a flood  of  tears.  The  Queen  re- 
newed her  injunctions  that  after  her  decease  he 
should  take  a second  wife.  He  sobbed  aloud, 
but  amidst  his  sobbing  suggested  an  opinion  that, 
rather  than  take  another  wife,  he  would  main- 
tain a mistress  or  two.  44  Eh,  mon  Dieu  1”  ex- 
claimed the  dying  Caroline,  “ the  one  does  not 
prevent  the  other.” 

Handel  received  the  royal  commands  for  a 
funeral  anthem,  and  in  ten  days  it  was  rehearsed 
and  performed. 

Meantime,  what  with  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  constant  persecution 
from  those  who  aspired  to  be  his  rivals,  Handel 
lost  all  he  was  worth,  and  in  1738  was  at  the 
end  of  his  means.  A concert  for  his  benefit 
gave  him  no  less  a sum  than  $4000.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Vauxhall  Gardens,  who  had  made 
their  fortunes  by  his  music,  raised  a statue  to 
him ; and  thus  encouraged,  he  went  on  with  his 
work.  In  1739  “ Israel  in  Egypt”  was  brought 
out,  and  although  one  of  Handel’s  finest  com- 
positions, had  a run  of  only  four  nights.  It 
seems  6trange  that  a public  which  so  largely  pa- 
tronized music  should  so  entirely  fail  to  perceive 
the  gigantic  merit  of  this  oratorio.  Bat  our  sur- 


prise is  lessened  when  we  read  in  the  papers  of 
those  times  that  44  several  of  the  nobility  have 
agreed  to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  William  Shakespear,  the  famous  English 
poet,  in  Westminster  Abbey;”  and  that,  there 
being  a considerable  deficiency  of  funds,  “Lord 
Burley  was  pleased,  out  of  his  regard  for  the 
memory  of  so  great  a man , to  give  ten  guineas  for 
himself and  finally,  that  a play  was  advertised 
as  “ written  originally  by  Mr.  William  Shaks- 
pear,  and  revised  and  adapted  to  the  stage  by 
Mr.  Theobald,  author  of 4 Shakspear  Restored.’  ” 

Discouraged  by  his  ill  success,  Handel  at  one 
time  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  returning 
to  Germany.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to 
visit  Ireland,  and  wrote,  to  take  with  him,  his 
great  oratorio,  the  44  Messiah.”  On  his  way  to 
Dublin  he  was  detained  by  adverse  winds  at 
the  village  of  Chester,  and  here,  desiring  to  losa 
no  time,  sought  for  some  man  who  could  read 
music  at  sight,  to  aid  him  in  rehearsing  some 
portions  of  the  just-completed  oratorio.  A 
house-painter,  named  Janson,  was  pointed  out 
to  him  as  a fit  person.  But  he  managed  so 
badly  that  Handel,  always  irascible,  grew  pur- 
ple with  anger,  and  roared  out  in  his  broken 
English,  44  You  schountrel ! tit  you  not  tell  me 
dat  you  could  sing  at  soite  ?”  44  Yes,  Sir,”  re- 

| plied  Janson,  good-naturedly,  4 4 but  not  at  first 
sight.”  The  absurd  reply  upset  the  composer’s 
rage. 

The  44  Messiah”  achieved  a great  success  in 
Dublin.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  de- 
mand for  seats  was  so  urgent  that  the  advertise- 
ment of  each  performance  entreats  the  ladies  to 
4 4 lay  aside  their  hoops,  as  thereby  the  hall  will 
hold  at  least  one  hundred  persons  more,  with 
full  ease.  ” Hoops  of  enormous  dimensions  were 
then  worn,  and  the  wits  united  to  ridicule  the 
extravagance,  as  they  do  in  these  days.  This 
calls  to  mind  another  notice,  given  at  the  first 
Han  deli  an  festival,  in  1790  : 4 4 No  ladies  will  be 
admitted  with  hats , and  they  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  come  without  feathers,  and  veiy  small 
hoops,  if  any.” 

44  Samson”  was  the  next  oratorio.  Handel 
himself  considered  it  quite  equal  to  the  44  Mes- 
siah.” Beard,  the  famous  English  tenor,  raised 
himself  to  the  first  rank  of  singers  of  his  day  in 
the  part  of  Samson.  This  Beard  married  Lady 
Henrietta  Herbert,  only  daughter  of  James,  Earl 
of  Waldegrave — a marriage  which  caused  much 
scandal  at  the  time,  and  gave  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tague occasion  for  one  of  her  most  ill-natured 
letters.  She  says:  44 Lady  Gage  asked  my  ad- 
vice. I told  her  honestly,  that  since  the  lady 
was  capable  of  such  amours,  I did  not  doubt,  if 
this  was  broke  off,  she  would  bestow  her  person 
and  fortune  on  some  hackney  coachman  or 
chairman ; and  that  I really  saw  no  method  of 
saving  her  from  ruin,  and  her  family  from  dis- 
, honor,  but  by  poisoning  her.  I offered  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  arsenic,  and  even  to  admin- 
ister it  with  my  own  hands,  if  sha  would  invite 
her  to  drink  tea  with  her  that  evening.”  Lady 
Herbert  had  applied  to  a priest  to  be  regularly 
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married,  and  for  this  Lady  Montague  writes ; 
“Her  relatives  have  certainly  no  reason  to  be 
amazed  at  her  constitution;  but  are  violently 
surprised  at  the  mixture  of  devotion  that  forces 
her  to  have  recourse  to  the  Church  in  her  ne- 
cessities.1’ 

The  Battle  of  Culloden  gave  occasion  for  the 
oratorio  of  “Judas  Maccabaus,”  which  was  first 
presented  in  April,  1747.  Those  were  bloody 
times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  men 
and  women  who  displayed  so  little  horror  at  the 
cruel  events  of  the  day  could  justly  appreciate 
such  music  as  Handel  gave  them.  The  trials 
of  the  prisoners  occupied  and  amused  the  town. 
George  Sehvyn,  who  delighted  in  horror  of  all 
kinds,  was  especially  in  his  element.  Walpole 
says,  “He”  (Selwyn)  “saw  Anne  Bethel's  sharp 
visage  looking  wistfully  at  the  rebel  lords.  He 
said,  4 What  a shame  it  is  to  turn  her  face  to 
the  prisoners  till  they  are  condemned!’  ” Sel- 
wyn was  always  poking  about  among  horrors 
of  some  kind.  Secretary  Crsggs — he  to  whom 
Pope  wrote  the  epistle — had  once  been  a foot- 
man. So  had  his  friend  Arthur  Moore.  Get- 
ting into  a carriage  one  day  together — after  their 
rise  in  the  world — Craggs  said  to  Moore,  “Why, 
Arthur,  I am  always  about  to  get  up  behind, 
are  not  you?”  Walpole  telling  this  story  to 
Selwyn,  he  replied,  that  “Arthur  Moore  had  had 
his  coffin  chained  to  that  of  his  mistress.  I saw 
them  the  other  day  in  a vault  in  St.  Giles’s,” 
where  he  had  been  to  gratify  his  morbid  taste 
for  horrors. 

Walpole  speaks  of  Lord  Balmerino — one  of 
those  who  were  tried  and  put  to  death  at  this 
time — as  “ the  most  natural,  brave  old  fellow  I 
ever  saw.”  When  they  were  brought  from  the 
Tower  in  separate  coaches,  there  was  some  dis- 
pute in  which  the  axe  must  go.  Old  Balmerino 
cried,  “ Put  it  with  me.”  “At  the  bar  he  plays 
with  his  fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  axe  while 
talking  to  the  gentleman-jailer;  and  one  day, 
somebody  coming  up  to  listen,  he  took  the  blade 
and  held  it  like  a fan  between  their  faces.”  The 
old  lord’s  death-warrant  was  brought  in  while 
he  and  his  wife — his  “Pretty  Peggy” — were  sit- 
ting at  dinner  in  his  cell  in  the  Tower.  She 
fainted  away.  He  turned  round  and  said, 
“Lieutenant,  with  your  d— d warrant  you 
have  spoiled  my  lady’s  stomach.”  At  the  exe- 
cution of  Lord  Kilmarnock,  when  all  was  ready, 
he  himself  gave  the  signal  to  the  headsman  by 
dropping  a white  handkerchief.  Selwyn  was  6o 
tickled  by  the  horrors  which  he  saw  that  he  did 
every  thing,  as  Walpole  says,  a la  tranche  tete. 
Having  to  get  a tooth  pulled  out,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  the  dentist  by  dropping  his  handker- 
chief in  Lord  Kilmarnock’s  manner. 

In  1750  “Theodora,”  Handel’s  favorite  ora- 
torio, was  first  performed — and  that  to  empty 
ho nses.  Like  most  favorite  children,  it  was  also 
the  worst.  It  was  the  most  glaring  failure  the 
great  composer  ever  made ; but  with  accustomed 
obstinacy,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 
Instead  of  withdrawing  the  oratorio  after  the 
first  few  representations  he  continued  it,  but  to 


woefully  empty  houses.  A friend  of  his  being 
present  one  evening  when  the  house  was  very 
poorly  filled,  Handel  said  to  him,  at  the  close 
of  the  performance:  “Will  you  be  hero  next 
Friday  night?  I will  play  it  to  you.”  He  was 
less  good-natured  another  time,  when,  being  in- 
formed that  if  he  would  repeat  “Theodora”  a 
person  of  note  from  the  city  would  engage  to 
fill  all  the  boxes,  he  replied:  “He  is  a fool: 
the  Jews  will  not  come  to  it  as  to  Judas  Macca- 
beus, because  it  is  a Christian  story;  and  the  la- 
dies will  not  come,  because  it  is  a virtuous  one.” 

Handel  had  now  been  suffering  for  some  time 
from  gutta  serena.  In  February,  1752,  he  pro- 
duced “ Jephtha,”  his  last  work.  He  had  three 
times  submitted  to  an  operation,  but  vainly.  On 
January  27,  1753,  it  was  announced  that  “Mr. 
Handel  has  at  last  unhappily  quite  lost  his 
sight.”  During  this  year,  at  each  performance 
of  his  oratorios,  he  played  as  usual  a concerto 
upon  the  oigan.  “Samson,”  one  of  his  favor- 
ite oratorios,  was  in  the  programme  of  the  sea- 
son. The  grand  old  man  was  seated  at  the 
oigan.  Spite  of  his  usual  firmness,  he  could 
not  listen  unmoved  to  the  pathetic  air  and  words 
of  the  sightless  Hebrew  Hercules,  giving  utter- 
ance to  a grief  so  nearly  his  own.  Milton's 
own  words  had  been  adapted  to  the  music : 

“ Total  eclipse ! no  sun,  no  moon ! 

All  dark  amidst  the  blaze  at  noon  t 
Oh,  glorious  light ! no  cheering  ray, 

To  glad  my  eyes  with  welcome  day ; 

Why  thus  deprived  thy  prime  decree  ? 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  dark  to  me.” 

The  eyes  of  the  audience  were  upon  him. 
They  saw  him  grow  pale  fcnd  tremble — he  who 
had  faced  the  popular  displeasure  so  often  ; and 
when  the  assistants  led  him  forward  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  the  assembly  rose  in  respect  to 
his  misfortune,  and  many  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

Handel  died  on  the  I3th  of  April,  1759,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four  years.  In  person 
he  was  stout,  massive,  possessed  of  a powerful 
constitution,  great  muscular  vigor,  and  a coun- 
tenance indicative  of  great  wit  and  intelligence. 
His  repartee  was  quick,  and  generally  stinging. 
Once  he  quarreled  with  an  English  singer, 
named  Gordon,  who  reproached  him  with  ac- 
companying him  badly.  Said  Gordon,  “If  you 
persist  in  accompanying  me  in  that  manner,  I 
will  jump  upon  your  harpsicord  and  smash  it  to 
pieces.”  “Oh,”  replied  Handel,  “let  me  know 
when  yon  will  do  that  and  I will  advertise  it ; 
for  I am  sure  more  people  will  come  to  see  you 
jump  than  to  hear  you  sing.” 

Independence  was  Handel’s  most  prominent 
quality.  In  -an  age  when  musicians  were  ranked 
with  valets  and  cooks,  he  made  himself  respected 
by  even  his  enemies,  and  was  treated  as  the 
equal  of  those  great  men  whom  his  genius  de- 
lighted. Withal  he  was  cool  amidst  discourag- 
ing circumstances.  When  some  one  was  ex- 
pressing to  him  his  regret  at  seeing  the  house 
so  empty,  he  replied : “ Nevre  moind,  de  music 
vill  sount  de  petter.” 
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His  hasty  temper  sometimes  led  him  into 
ludicrous  extremes.  One  of  the  female  singers 
once  declined  to  sing  the  part  given  her.  Han- 
del flew  at  the  rebel,  saying:  “I  always  knew 
you  were  a very  devil ; but  I shall  now  let  you 
know  that  I am  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils 
then  seizing  her,  he  ran  to  the  window,  and 
swore  that  if  she  did  not  sing  the  air  he  would 
immediately  throw  her  into  the  street.  She 
was  subdued,  and  sang  without  further  objec- 
tion. 

It  was  well  known  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
hear  the  tuning  of  instruments — for  which  rea- 
son this  was  always  done  before  his  arrival  at 
the  theatre.  A musical  wag  stole  into  the 
orchestra  one  night,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  to  be  present,  and  untuned  all  the  instru- 
ments. As  soon  as  the  Prince  arrived,  Handel 
gave  the  signal  to  begin,  con  spirito.  The  hor- 
rible din  and  discord  may  be  imagined.  The 
enraged  maestro  started  up,  overturned  a double 
bass  in  his  way,  seized  a kettle-drum,  and  threw 
it  at  the  leader  with  such  violence  that  he  lost 
bis  full-bottomed  wig  in  the  effort.  Then  ad- 
vancing bareheaded  to  the  front  of  the  orchestra, 
he  stood  there,  literally  speechless  with  rage, 
staring  and  stamping,  till  the  Prince  came  and 
led  him  away. 

In  composition  he  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
always  greatly  affected  himself  at  what  he  wrote. 
When  his  servant  used  to  bring  him  up  his 
chocolate  in  the  morning,  he  often  stood  in  silent 
astonishment  to  see  his  master’s  tears  mixing 
with  the  ink  with  which  he  penned  his  notes. 
When  asked  what  were  his  feelings  when  com- 
posing the  Hallelujati  Chorus,  Handel  said,  “I 
did  tink  I did  see  all  heaven  before  me  and  the 
great  God  himself.”  A friend  calling  upon  him 
when  in  the  act  of  setting  to  music  the  pathetic 
words,  44  He  wfas  despised  and  rejected  of  men,” 
found  him  actually  sobbing. 

In  his  habits  he  was  simple.  To  visit  ex- 
hibitions of  paintings  seems  to  have  been  his 
favorite  amusement.  He  was  never  married. 
Once  in  Germany,  before  he  achieved  greatness, 
he  was  ready  to  be  married,  but  was  disgusted 
by  a remark  of  his  intended  mother-in-law,  that 
she  44  would  never  consent  to  see  her  child  mar- 
ried to  a Jiddler”  He  broke  off  the  match. 
Like  most  men  of  genius  he  worked  incessantly. 
He  had  a Rucker  harpsichord,  every  key  of 
which,  from  constant  use,  was  hollowed  like  the 
bowl  of  a spoon. 

Such  was  the  most  illustrious  composer  the 
world  has  known.  If  he  was  not  fully  appreciat- 
ed by  his  own  age,  it  must  have  been  a source 
of  satisfaction  to  him  to  recollect  that  his  music 
had  a part  in  every  leading  event  of  the  century 
in  which  he  worked.  His  compositions  were 
required  to  celebrate  successively  the  birthday 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterward  George  II.),  and  that  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  the  coronation  of  George  II.,  the 
burial  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
and  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  victories 
of  Dettingen  and  Culloden.  And  leaving  out 


of  consideration  the  thousands  who  are  delighted 
each  year  with  his  various  compositions,  there 
is  no  great  public  funeral  at  which  his  ‘‘Dead 
March  in  Saul”  is  not  used. 


LOVE  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

I. 

TI7HETHER  what  the  French  call  manages 
n de  convenance , or  what  we  call  love-match- 
es, are  most  productive  of  happiness  is,  like  al- 
most all  other  questions,  moral,  political,  or 
philosophical,  yet  to  be  decided.  Much  can  be 
said  on  either  side.  Climate,  character,  taste, 
with  other  considerations,  affect  the  solution. 
There  are  precedents  enough  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion either  way. 

If  wo  can  conciliate  the  duties  we  owe  our- 
selves— which  include  obligations  to  parents,  so- 
ciety, and  position,  and  the  promptings  of  our 
hearts,  or  what  we  take  to  be  such — we  certain- 
ly duplicate  the  chances  of  happiness.  But  this 
seldom  happens  in  life,  and  when  it  does,  rather 
from  good  luck  than  any  sound  conduct  of  our 
own — an  instance  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  narrative : 

The  Count  de  la  Mothe,  of  the  old  nobility 
of  France,  had  lost  his  father  by  the  guillotine, 
and  had  only  escaped  the  same  fate  himself  by 
a precipitate  flight.  When  Napoleon  had  re- 
stored order,  and  established  his  power  as  First 
Consul,  he  gave  most  of  the  emigrants  permis- 
sion to  return  to  France,  with  every  assurance 
of  safety.  Of  this  privilege  the  Count  de  la 
Mothe  was  eager  to  avail  himself,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  besides  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
the  sequestration  on  a greater  portion  of  his 
large  estates.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  Em- 
pire, believing  that  the  throne  of  Napoleon  was 
secured  both  from  foreign  attack  and  domestic 
insurrection,  and  alone  promised  order  and  safe- 
ty to  France,  he  took  service  under  him,  and 
was  present  at  Eylau,  Wagram,  and  the  capture 
of  Vienna ; on  which  latter  occasion  he  was  pro- 
moted for  his  gallantry  and  efficient  military 
conduct  to  a Generalship  of  Division.  He, 
however,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons 
on  their  first  return  from  exile,  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  oath  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and, 
on  their  second  accession  to  power,  was  strong 
in  the  favor  of  the  Court  The  sickness  of  his 
wife  compelled  him,  however,  to  relinquish  his 
residence  in  Paris,  and  take  up  his  abode  at  a 
chateau  upon  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  where  we  find 
him,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  at  the  opening 
of  our  story. 

It  was  a magnificent  day  toward  the  end  of 
April.  A warm  sun  had  coaxed  the  buds  of  the 
orange  to  open,  and  fill  the  air  with  perfume. 
The  gardeners  had  all  hastened  to  take  off  from 
the  trees  the  thatch-covering  with  which,  in 
Provence,  they  are  protected  during  the  cold 
season,  and  every  where  Spring  was  celebrating 
his  conclusive  victory  over  Winter. 

The  family  had  met  at  the  break  fast-table — 
the  Count,  his  wife,  and  two  sons,  Louis  and 
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Henri.  Louis  was  tall,  well-formed,  and  of  ele- 
gant manners : Henri,  though  twenty  years  old 
or  more,  did  not  seem  more  than  seventeen,  so 
delicate  was  he  in  appearance.  His  features, 
though  regular  and  handsome,  were  so  deadly 
pale  as  to  seem  cut  out  of  marble.  His  whole 
existence  might  have  been  said  to  centre  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  dark,  lustrous,  and,  at  the 
' same  time,  filled  with  an  expression  of  soft  rev- 
erie. His,  indeed,  was  one  of  those  counte- 
nances that  attract  like  an  enigma — the  longer 
you  gaze  the  greater  your  desire  to  pierce  its 
mystery. 

His  neglected  dress  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  appearance  of  the  others ; of  which,  howev- 
er, he  seemed  wholly  unconscious. 

The  Count  read  the  Parisian  newspapers; 
Henri,  sitting  near  the  window,  ate  with  a very 
good  appetite,  with  his  eyes  always  fixed  upon 
the  brilliant  carpet  of  the  lawn.  The  Countess 
exchanged  from  time  to  time  a few  words  with 
Louis,  who  sat  near  her,  about  the  contemplated 
improvements  on  the  estate.  As  they  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  table,  the  Countess,  look- 
ing down  the  avenue  of  orange-trees,  perceived 
three  persons  approaching  the  chateau.  ‘ * Here 
is  somebody  coming,”  she  says;  “look,  Louis, 
and  see  if  you  know  them.  I don't  recollect 
ever  having  seen  them  before.” 

“It  is  our  notary,  mother,  Mr.  Lasere,  with 
bis  wife  and  daughter.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Cotint,  “he  was  to  come  on 
business  of  mine ; but  why  he  has  brought  his 
family  I don't  understand.  Does  he  expect  us 
to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  him  ?”  he  asked, 
with  a discontented  expression. 

Henri,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  mother  an- 
nouncing an  arrival,  had  quitted  the  breakfast- 


room. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  had  come  up  to 
the  entrance,  and  the  Countess  civilly  went  for- 
ward to  meet  them. 

“Madame  Lasere  has  hastened  to  pay  her 
compliments  to  Madame  the  Countess,”  said  the 
notary,  “ and  Bhe  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
presenting  her  daughter.” 

The  Countess,  though  not  overpleased  with 
the  call,  replied  with  a few  polished  phrases; 
and  when  the  Count  carried  Mr.  Lasere  away 
with  him  she  invited  the  two  ladies  into  the 
garden. 

Madame  Lasere  was  still  young,  and  some 
would  have  called  her  still  beautiful.  A full- 
ness rather  too  evident,  in  taking  away  her  del- 
icacy of  form,  had  yet  left  her  a freshness  of 
complexion  quite  unusual  in  the  second  period 
of  woman’s  life.  A little  more  of  the  good  taste 
which  she  was  incessantly  speaking  of  without 
ever  having  been  able  to  acquire  would  have 
made  her  an  agreeable  woman.  As  it  was,  her 
ill-advised  pretensions  only  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering her  ridiculous. 

Her  daughter,  Rose,  had,  neither  in  dress  nor 
manner,  her  pretentious  affectation.  Only  but 
a few  days  previously  released  from  the  convent, 
where  she  had  been  for  some. time  as  a pupil, 
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she  still  preserved  its  uniform  dress,  and  the 
embarrassed  countenance  and  retiring  manners 
which  recluses  generally  put  on.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  her  inelegant  dress,  and  gaucheric , she 
was  very  lovely.  ^ 

She  had  just  reached  sixteen  years ; her  waist 
was  slender,  and  beautifully  rounded ; and, 
what  is  rare  in  Provence,  she  was  a blonde. 
Her  golden  hair,  smooth,  glossy,  and  abundant, 
fell  down  her  blushing  cheeks  in  magnificent 
tresses ; and  her  eyes  were  of  such  deep  blue 
that  they  appeared  black  at  night.  What  no 
expression  could  render  was  the  dazzling  hue 
of  her  complexion,  and  the  most  beautiful  rose 
that  ever  bloomed  could  not  be  more  fresh  and 
softer  than  her  cheeks. 

As  Louis  studied  these  features  his  sympa- 
thies were  awakened ; and,  bringing  his  conver- 
sation with  her  mother  to  as  abrupt  a close  as 
civility  permitted,  he  undertook  to  draw  her  into 
conversation ; but  he  could  only  extort  an  oc- 
casional “Yes”  or  “No,”  which,  according  to 
French  etiquette,  is  the  only  conversation  a 
young  girl  fresh  from  a provincial  convent  is 
allowed  to  carry  on  with  a gentleman. 

“Do  you  like  the  country,  Miss  Rose?”  he 
inquired.  , 

“I  do  not  know — I have  never  lived  in  the 
country.” 

“You  prefer  city  life,  then?” 

“I  know  nothing  of  city  life  either,  for  I have 
never  inhabited  a city.” 

“Why,”  said  Louis,  laughingly,  “you  must 
have  lived  in  one  or  the  other.” 

“And  yet  I never  have,”  replied  Rose.  “ I 
have  just  come  out  of  a convent,  where  I have 
passed  six  years,  and  if  you  knew  as  well  as  1 
what  a convent  is,  you  would  call  it  neither 
country  nor  city.” 

“You  are  perfectly  right,”  said  Louis — “a 
convent  is  a place  of  itself.  There  are  peo- 
ple, it  is  true,  and  trees  in  or  near  it,  and  yet 
they  do  not  make  company,  still  less  a land- 
scape.” 

As  the  party  were  walking  over  the  grounds 
they  came  suddenly  upon  Henri,  leaning  against 
a wall,  with  his  chin  in  his  hands,  seemingly  in- 
tent upon  something  on  the  ground. 

“What  are  you  doing  there,  my  son?”  in- 
quired the  Countess. 

Henri  turned  round,  as  if  taken  by  surprise, 
bowed  to  the  ladies,  but  said  nothing. 

“What  are  you  looking  at,”  continued  his 
mother,  “with  so  much  interest?” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Madame  Lasere,  jestingly, 
“at  those  two  beetles  who  are  fighting  there.” 

“Yes,  madame,  and  it  is  more  than  half  an 
hoar  that  I have  been  looking  at  them.  It  is 
a glorious  sight  I” 

“My  son  is  yet  a boy !”  said  the  Countess. 

“Come  with  us,  Henri,”  said  Louis,  “we 
are  more  attractive  than  bugs  of  any  kind.'* 
Henri  quietly  followed  them,  and  his  presence 
seemed  to  put  Rose  more  at  her  ease,  as  he 
made  a third ; and  she  ventured  eVen  to  ex- 
press her  admiration  of  some  flowers  they  saw, 
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though  still,  in  her  opinion,  more  of  the  land 
ought  to  be  turned  to  more  useful  purposes. 

“Your  father  proposes  to  cultivate  all  this 
land,  does  he  not?”  she  inquired,  addressing 
Louis. 

“ I sincerely  hope  not,”  Henri  suddenly  ex- 
claimed. “ Let  them  have  a kitchen-garden, 
and  leave  the  rest  as  it  is.” 

Rose  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time  with 
her  great  limpid  eyes — as  if  she  had  hardly  un- 
derstood him. 

Louis,  to  make  amends  for  the  seeming  in- 
civility of  Henri’s  remark,  interposed  by  say- 
ing: “We  will  at  least,  Mademoiselle  Rose, 
plant  many  rose-bushes  here ; so  that,  when  you 
favor  us  with  calls,  you  will  think  yourself  among 
your  sisters.”  This  compliment,  neither  very 
new  nor  striking,  seemed  to  please  the  young 
girl ; she  blushed,  and  thanked  Louis  with  a smile, 
which  showed  the  dazzling  enamel  of  her  teeth. 

As  the  visitors  were  walking  through  the  ave- 
nue homeward,  they  passed  a carriage  in  which 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  Madame  Laser©  noticed 
the  black  vail  of  a lady  in  mourning.  The  car- 
riage was  covered  with  dust,  and,  according  to 
appearances,  had  come  from  a great  distance. 

The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  terrace 
of  the  chateau,  and  a young  girl  in  deep  moum- 
ing  got  out. 

Clementine  dc  la  Sonbise  still  wore  black  for 
her  father,  who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  a 
year.  Ho  had  sold,  on  the  eve  of  his  death, 
this  chateau  to  the  present  proprietor,  and  Clem- 
entine, after  sixteen  years  of  absence,  had  come 
to  see  once  more  the  scenes  of  her  infancy.  Her 
traveling-dress,  of  dark  wool,  was  cut  after  the 
fashion  of  a riding  habit,  and  displayed  the  con- 
tours of  her  lovely  shape ; a white  cambric  col- 
lar surrounded  her  whiter  and  delicate  neck, 
and  a broad  hat,  such  as  the  peasants  wear, 
crowned  her  flowing  hair,  protecting  her  head 
much  more  effectually  from  the  rays  of  a vernal 
sun  than  her  hood  of  dark  silk.  Her  regular 
features,  her  large  lustrous  eyes,  her  skin  so 
smooth  and  white,  the  wavy  folds  of  her  black 
hair,  which  hung  over  and  encircled  her  well- 
shaped brow,  formed,  with  her  subdued  counte- 
nance and  severe  costume,  a harmonious  and 
touching  union.  She  recalled  to  the  mind’s 
eye  the  heroines  of  twenty  years. 

While  waiting  the  arrival  of  Madame  de  la 
Mothc  she  remained  standing,  and  surveyed  the 
furniture  and  decorations  of  the  room  with  deep 
emotion.  She  found  herself,  after  so  long  an 
absence,  in  the  room  where  she  had  played  on  a 
mother  6 knee,  and  close  by  the  sofa  upon  which 
her  father  was  wont  to  rest  on  his  return  from 
the  hunt.  Nothing  was  changed ; each  article 
of  furniture  was  as  she  had  left  it;  the  same  man- 
tle-clock marked  the  hour ; the  old  flower- vases 
were  there,  and,  indeed,  all  seemed  unchanged. 
But  herself  and  position  how  changed ! Father 
and  mother  both  dead,  the  estate  sold,  herself 
a woman  grown,  entering  as  a stranger  the  house 
where  she  was  born,  and  where  her  purest  souv- 
enirs clustered — these  indeed  were  changes  1 


Her  recollections,  one  by  one,  came  out  from 
the  hazy  mist  of  the  past,  and  defiled  before 
her  as  pale  and  tender  phantoms.  This  saloon 
called  up  all  she  had  lost ; sadly,  but  gratefully, 
visions  of  olden  times  fell  upon  her  soul ; her 
heart  opened  to  the  fullness  of  her  sensations, 
and  tears,  silent  and  unconscious,  glided  softly 
down  her  beautiful  cheeks. 

Totally  absorbed  in  her  emotions,  she  had  not 
perceived  Henri,  who,  immovable  on  the  thresh- 
old, was  contemplating  her  with  deep  and  unaf- 
fected admiration.  But  the  Count  and  Madame 
de  la  Mothe  entering  at  this  moment  drew  him 
oat  of  his  ecstasy,  and  Clementine  from  her 
reverie. 

Clementine  had  snch  an  enchanting  voice,  and 
expressed  herself  so  felicitously  always,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  carried  away  by  her 
tones  and  manner. 

During  the  conversation  that  followed  Henri 
did  not  utter  a word.  Leaning  over  the  back 
of  the  sofa  behind  his  mother,  he  seemed  to  ab- 
sorb every  thing  that  was  said,  looking  all  the 
time  at  Clementine  with  an  eager  and  admiring 
expression  which  would  have  embarrassed  al- 
most any  one  but  herself.  She,  however,  had 
been  too  accustomed  to  admiration  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  impression  she  had  produced  upon 
a bashful  young  man,  unaccustomed  to  society, 
and  so  much  overcome  by  her  charms  as  to  be 
incapable  of  speech. 

Louis,  as  well  as  his  brother,  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  visitor ; but  his 
way  of  expressing  his  admiration,  though  as  de- 
cided as  Henri’s,  was  more  discreet.  Clementine 
seemed  to  relish  much  better  his  homage,  and 
while  the  rest  conversed  on  various  topics  she  lent 
a very  complaisant  ear  to  Louis’s  flattering  and 
lively  conversation.  He,  unapprised  of  the  some- 
what melancholy  object  of  her  visit,  exerted  him- 
self to  provoke  her  to  smiles,  and  succeeded  many 
times  w ithout  too  great  effort.  He  knew  very 
w'cll  that  gnycty  was  an  excellent  conductor  for 
those  little  dcjicacics  of  expression,  half  per  si* 
flagc  half  passion,  which  our  sex  is  ready  to  of- 
fer, and  the  other  happy  to  receive.  Some  men, 
it  is  true,  on  the  very  first  dclmt  commence  in 
a grave  tone.  But  this  method  demands  supe- 
rior talent ; mere  cleverness  will  not  suffice  to 
victory;  more  is  required — an  incontestible  su- 
periority is  absolutely  essential.  Of  the  many 
who  make  their  dibut  this  way,  not  one  in  ten 
succeeds.  The  man  is  laughed  at,  and  ridicule 
is  fatal  in  love  ! 

Louis  was  clever ; whenever  a woman  pleased 
him,  he  laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  principle 
that  to  please  her  he  must  amuse  her.  He  said, 
in  order  to  draw  a prize,  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
a ticket  in  the  lottery,  and  that  the  more  tickets 
you  had  the  greater  your  chance  of  success.  The 
quickest  wfay,  he  said,  to  make  a woman  pleased 
with  you  is  to  make  her  pleased  with  herself.  He 
acted  as  he  theorized,  and  pretended  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  method. 

At  the  time  he  essayed  to  make  his  system 
of  actioi.  avail  with  Clementine  he  had  for  aux- 
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iliaries  some  decided  natural  advantages.  He 
had  not  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  and  had  bat 
just  perhaps  attained  to  the  fall  development  of 
his  muscular  beauty.  Strong,  tall,  and  light- 
complexkmed,  with  superb  hair  and  teeth,  he 
had  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  his  Norman 
origin.  He  resembled  his  father  as  Henri  did 
his  mother,  who  was  a Creole  of  Cuba,  and  from 
whom  the  latter  derived  his  Spanish  complex- 
ion. The  two  races  uniting  in  marriage,  in- 
stead of  being  confounded  in  their  children,  were 
both  reproduced  in  maintaining  their  original 
characters. 

In  a strict  sense,  Louis  was  handsomer  than 
his  brother,  and  as  he  never  neglected  any  art 
to  display  his  good  looks  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age— an  art  which  Henri  seemed  completely  to 
ignore — there  resulted  a striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  two,  from  which  Louis  derived  all  the 
benefit. 

n. 

After  the  visit  Clementine  often  came  to  the 
chateau  from  Toulon,  where  she  was  living  with 
an  aunt.  The  gracious  manners  of  Madame  de 
la  Mothe  pleased,  while  the  significant  atten- 
tions of  the  two  brothers  did  not  displease  her. 

She  was  one  of  these  charming  types  of  wo- 
men, rare  as  they  are  dangerous,  which  spring 
from  the  combined  influence  of  certain  chances 
by  which  nature  and  education  ore  made  to 
concur  to  the  same  end. 

While  still  a child  she  had  been  placed  by  her 
father  in  one  of  the  first  boarding-schools  of  Pa- 
ris. Rich,  beautiful,  intelligent,  she  gratified  the 
self-love  of  the  mistress  of  the  establishment, 
who  endeavored  by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
call  out,  no  matter  how  precociously,  her  hidden 
talents,  and  exploit  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  She  excited  her  emulation  by  flatter- 
ing her  vanity  and  self-love,  till  she  had  made 
her  superior,  in  superficial  attainments  at  least, 
to  the  rest,  but  self-confident  and  excessively 
eager  for  applause. 

Her  father,  borne  down  by  an  incurable  chron- 
ic affection,  saw  but  little  of  her  at  home,  as  he 
was  unwilling  to  take  her  from  her  lively  com- 
panions to  the  solitude  of  a sick  man's  abode. 
When  she  was  in  her  seventeenth  year  she  was 
invited  to  the  house  of  a particular  friend  of  her 
father’s  in  Paris,  who  was  wealthy,  entertained 
much,  and  had  two  daughters  who  had  been  at 
school  with  her,  and  with  whom  she  had  been 
on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy.  Clementine 
found  at  this  house  opportunities  for  new  tri- 
umphs of  her  self-love.  The  gay  world  received, 
admired,  boasted  of  her — and,  thanks  to  her  ad- 
mirable talent  of  music,  she  was,  the  very  first 
winter,  the  lioness  of  the  salons.  She  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  her  triumph 
when  her  father  died. 

The  death  of  her  father  affected  her  with  sin- 
cere grief.  And  yet — a melancholy  though  true 
confession  to  make — she  mourned  him  more  sin- 
cerely in  his  death  than  she  had  loved  him  liv- 
ing, notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  her.  His 
sad  presence  had  often  been  a rebuke  to  her  gay- 


ety,  so  that  thought  of  him  was  not  unconnected 
with  associations  of  painful  feeling.  In  the  firat 
moments  of  her  sorrow  she  thought  it  impossible 
she  could  ever  be  consoled ; and  perhaps  there 
was  mingled  with  this  feeling  a sentiment  of 
remorse.  She  gave  a character  of  austerity  to 
her  habits  of  mourning  that  gained  her  great 
credit  in  the  world.  She  shat  herself  up,  and 
persistently  refused  to  receive  any  one. 

Time,  however,  which  conquers  every  thing, 
worked  decided  modifications  of  this  despairing 
mood  ; and  when  she  visited  the  chateau,  as  we 
have  narrated,  her  dark  vestments,  it  is  true, 
covered  her  still,  but  more  than  one  ray  of  joy- 
ous anticipation  had  penetrated  to  her  heart. 
Grief  preserved  its  first  vivacity  only  at  inter- 
vals, and  these  intervals  became  each  day  less 
frequent  and  of  shorter  duration. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  Clementine  could 
pass  for  a perfect  being,  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
world.  To  an  incontestible  beauty  she  joined  a 
lively  understanding,  gracious  and  refined  man- 
ners, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  requirements 
of  society  most  unusual  in  a girl  so  young.  A 
marvelous  discernment  of  opportunity  in  every 
circumstance  and  thing  served  her  better  per- 
haps than  all  her  other  advantages,  and  with 
all  these  seducing  qualities  she  only  had  faults 
which  are  palliated  or  pardoned.  Struck  with 
what  was  brilliant  and  unique,  she  had  taken 
good  care  to  avoid  all  hardihood  of  opinion  or 
taste  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  pro- 
voke censure.  Her  heart,  both  good  and  fickle 
— a combination  not  unfrequent  in  the  sex — 
seemed  to  think  it  wrong  to  venture  within  the 
dangerous  precincts  of  enthusiasm  and  passion. 

Incessantly  stimulated  by  culture,  Clemen- 
tine, like  a plant  of  the  green-house,  wasted  all 
her  sap  in  flowers  ; Rose,  like  a plant  growing 
up  in  the  shade,  wanting  air,  attention,  and 
warmth,  had  vegetated  without  development. 

Such  as  she  was,  with  her  charms  of  person 
and  mind,  Clementine  was  seducing  to  a greater 
or  less  degree  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau. 
Madame  de  la  Mothe  assiduously  cultivated  the 
gay  and  varied  companion  whose  graces  so  hap- 
pily dissipated  the  calm,  so  monotonous,  of  fam- 
ily-life in  the  country.  Tho  old  Count,  flattered 
with  the  attentions  by  which  she  surrounded 
him,  always  greeted  her  with  pleasure.  Louis, 
finding  her  so  ravishingly  delightful,  felt  liis 
heart  sufficiently  interested,  and  devoted  him- 
self earnestly  to  paying  his  addresses,  after  his 
usual  fashion.  One  alone  wa9  seriously  troubled 
in  his  peace  of  mind,  and  that  was  Henri. 

Whenever  Clementine  happened  to  cali*ou  the 
Countess,  Henri  came  forward  without  having 
been  informed  of  her  arrival,  as  if  he  had  been 
apprised  of  it  by  some  mysterious  revelation. 
He  came  into  the  room  with  the  eager  expres- 
sion of  one  who  expected  some  great  good  for- 
tune ; sometimes  ho  addressed  to  Clementine  a 
few  embarrassed  words,  but,  generally,  he  put 
himself  in  a corner  of  the  room  where  he  could 
stare  at  her  at  his  ease — a contemplation  which 
sometimes  lasted  whole  hours  without  her  seem- 
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ing  to  notice  it.  She  had  heard  many  things 
about  him  which  induced  her  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  reserve  toward  him ; and  avoided  all 
occasions  on  which  he  could  display  any  of  that 
moral  infirmity  by  which  she  believed  him  af- 
flicted. 

She  accorded  more  attention  to  Louis ; she 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  world  not  to  compre- 
hend the  end  to  which  his  thoughts  were  tend- 
ing; and  without  positively  encouraging  his 
hopes,  she  continued  to  keep  them  alive.  There 
are  certain  women  who  love  infinitely  to  breathe 
the  incense  which  escapes  from  a young  and 
burning  heart.  Clementine  found  this  reminis- 
cence of  Parisian  life  most  agreeable  in  a pro- 
vincial town,  where  she  so  much  expected  to 
be  bored. 

In  the  mean  time  Louis  began  to  indulge  pos- 
itive hopes,  and,  in  consequence,  to  look  at  the 
matter  seriously.  In  the  few  weeks  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  he  had  found  his  repug- 
nance to  matrimony  gradually  disappear,  and 
he  now  began  to  sketch  dreams  of  happiness  in 
the  frame-work  of  conjugal  life. 

One  day  Clementine  had  appeared  more  se- 
ductive than  ever ; she  had  carried  away  the 
hearts  of  all  while  executing,  with  wonderful 
force  and  expression  of  features,  the  romance 
of  Saul. 

The  Count  perceived  the  state  of  Louis’s  mind, 
and  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  for  an 
Cclair cissement.  Father  and  son  had  remained 
alone  upon  the  terrace  after  Clementine  had  left 
for  home.  Louis  was  following  with  his  eye  the 
clouds  of  dust  that  the  rapid  wheels  of  the  car- 
riage had  raised,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  his  eye  was  thoughtful. 

“ Louis,”  said  the  Count,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  son’s  shoulder,  “ what  are  you  think- 
ing of?” 

‘ * I,  father ! ” exclaimed  Louis,  suddenly  start- 
ing ; “ I — I do  not  know — ” 

“But  I know,  my  son.  Shall  I tell  you? 
You  were  thinking  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  has 
just  left  us.” 

“It  is  true,”  said  Louis. 

“ And  you  love  her — ” 

“ That  is  also  true,  my  father.” 

“ Very  well— and  what  do  you  propose  do- 
ing?” 

“ To  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  unless  you  ob- 
ject.” 

1 ‘ She  is  a good  match,  and  a lovely  girl 
withal.  You  are  twenty-nine  years  of  age  ; so 
marry  Clementine  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

Louis  thanked  his  father  with  many  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  Then  hastily  entering  the 
house,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled  forth- 
with. 

“Where  are  you  going  ?”  asked  the  Count. 

“ To  Toulon,  my  father.” 

“ What — to-day  ?” 

“ Immediately,”  replied  Louis.  “ Why  put 
off  my  happiness  ? Besides,  this  is  a very  op- 
portune occasion,  for  to-morrow  Clementine  lays 
aside  her  nourning.  She  will  see  that  I have 


rigorously  kept  the  secret  of  my  passion  till  the 
time  when,  without  wounding  her  susceptibil- 
ities, I can  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.” 

“Go,  then,  and  be  fortunate.” 

The  next  morning,  quite  early,  he  was  seen 
coming  up  the  avenue  of  olive-trees,  all  covered 
with  dust  like  a king’s  messenger.  “What  has 
happened,  Louis  ?”  inquired  his  mother,  going 
out  to  meet  him. 

“ What  we  did  not  foresee,  my  dear  mother.” 

“What  is  it,  my  son?” 

“ She  refuses  me.” 

“Is  it  possible?  Refuse  you!”  exclaimed 
the  Countess,  in  a tone  which  revealed  the 
wound  to  a mother's  pride. 

^ “ She  refuses  me  positively,  and  forever.” 

“ And  what  can  be  her  motive  ?” 

“ She  is  betrothed  to  a cousin,  the  Baron  de 
Mallorme.” 

“And  loves  him  ?” 

“ Desperately.  He  is  worth  a million  !”  re- 
plied Louis,  bitterly. 

“ She  was  engaged,  and  concealed  it  from 
us !”  exclaimed  the  Countess. 

“No  matter,  my  mother,”  said  Louis,  re- 
covering his  self-possession,  “let  us  talk  of 
her  no  more,  she  is  a coquette  1 I shall  go  to 
Paris  in  a fortnight.” 

It  is  almost  invariably  the  lover’s  fault  not 
to  know  that  his  love  is  not  reciprocated.  We 
are  the  dupes  more  of  our  own  vanity  than  wo- 
man’s art — still,  there  is  no  harm  in  calling  them 
coquettes. 

III. 

Jf  Louis’s  fancy  had  been  caught  by  the 
charms  of  Clementine,  the  heart  of  poor  Ilenri 
had  been  wholly  overcome.  After  the  inter- 
ruption of  her  visits,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
jected proposals  of  Louis,  he  changed  daily  in 
appearance.  He  did  not  eat,  and  from  being 
quiet  and  mild,  he  became  irritable  and  som- 
bre. Many  times,  Louis,  who,  from  a sympa- 
thetic feeling,  could  make  out  the  diagnosis  of 
his  complaint,  found  him  in  such  a profound 
and  absorbing  reverie  as  not  to  be  conscious  of 
his  presence. 

His  father,  when  Louis  reported  to  him  the 
result  of  his  observations  upon  this  change  so 
apparent  to  all,  and  what  he  considered  its 
cause,  was  at  first  incredulous ; and  when  con- 
vinced, not  seemingly  apprehensive  of  future 
consequences.  “You  take  the  matter  too  seri- 
ously, my  son,”  he  said.  “ Your  brother,  you 
think,  is  in  love.  Be  it  so.  Perhaps  with 
Clementine ; if  so,  because  she  is  the  only  girl 
he  has  hardly  ever  seen.  He  would  be  in  love 
with  any  other  girl  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Matrimony  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  him,  for  that  would  settle  him  at  once  and 
forever.  You  do  not  know  any  girl  in  this  part 
of  the  country  that  would  serve  the  purpose  ?” 

“I  am  hardly  acquainted  with  any  body  in 
the  province  ; but  I was  thinking  of  something. 
Don’t  you  expect  Monsieur  Lasere  this  morn- 
ing?” 

-“Yes,  I have  some  papers  for  him.” 
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“ Then  make  use  of  his  visit  to  find  out  the 
marriageable  girls  in  this  vicinity.” 

“I  will  do  so, ” replied  the  Count,  “and 
there  is  no  one  more  capable  of  advising  me.” 

A few  minutes  afterward  Laser©  was  an- 
nounced, and  Louis  left  him  alone  with  his 
father. 

The  physiognomy  of  M.  Lasere  betrayed  a live- 
ly satisfaction.  In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  appear 
unconcerned,  his  internal  rejoicing  broke  out 
through  his  eyes,  and  suffused  his  features. 
Since  the  evening  before  he  had  done  nothing 
but  rub  his  hands  every  five  minutes  under  the 
exciting  influence  of  agreeable  thoughts. 

This  was  the  secret  of  his  great  contentment : 

The  evening  before,  a wealthy  landholder 
and  of  noble  birth,  had  demanded  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  Rose  for  his  son ; an  establish- 
ment for  his  daughter  far  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine hopes.  Hence  the  great  exuberance  of 
his  spirits. 

“You  have  a very  joyful  countenance 
this  morning,  Monsieur  Lasere,”  said  the 
Count. 

“Ah,  well!”  said  the  notary,  with  a little 
important  smile,  “I  am  in  good  spirits,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  for  every  thing  goes  well  with 
me  this  year.” 

“ I am  very  glad  of  it,  and  I wish  yon  all 
possible  happiness,  because  you  can  give  me 
some  information  which  I very  much  need.  I 
have  two  sons,  as  you  know.” 

“ Yes,  but  I am  only  acquainted  with  Mon- 
sieur Louis,  a most  agreeable  young  man  in 
every  respect.” 

“And  you  might  add,  an  advocate  of  dis- 
tinguished rank.  He  has  a future  before  him, 
and  thinks  of  devoting  himself  to  public  life. 
I am  not  concerned  about  him ; it  is  his  brother, 
who  occupies  my  immediate  thoughts.  I must 
give  you  some  particulars,  or  you  will  not  un- 
derstand my  resolutions  in  regard  to  him.  He 
is  ten  years  younger  than  his  brother.  There 
was  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his  infancy 
than  in  other  boys.  His  health  was  always 
delicate,  and  his  disposition  amiable,  so  that  he 
was  petted  and  spoiled  by  his  mother.  To  re- 
move him  from  an  influence  I thought  inju- 
rious, I put  him,  quite  young,  at  college,  where 
his  progress  in  his  studies  was  very  rapid.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old  I accompanied  Ma- 
dame de  la  Mothe  to  Cuba,  to  attend  to  her  in- 
heritance that  had  devolved  upon  her.  A law- 
suit detained  us  there  five  years.  During  all 
this  time  our  letters  from  home  gave  us  very 
gratifying  accounts  of  the  progress  of  my  youn- 
gest son,  and  his  mother  and  myself  looked  for- 
ward with  much  joyous  anticipation  to  our  meet- 
ing with  so  promising  a scion  of  the  family.  On 
coming  ashore  at  Brest,  we  were  met  with  ter- 
rible news ; Henri,  exhausted  by  his  studies  and 
his  labors,  had  been  taken  down  with  a fever  of 
the  brain ! Two  days  afterward  we  were  at  his 
pillow,  but  he  was  unable  to  recognize  us,  and 
we  thought  we  had  only  arrived  to  catch  his 
last  breath.  The  physicians  told  ns  we  could 
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count  only  upon  a miracle.  The  physician  who 
performed  that  miracle  was  youth.  The  half- 
opened  doors  of  the  sepulchre  closed  again;  but 
Death,  furious  at  having  been  robbed  of  his 
prey,  cruelly  avenged  himself.1” 

“He  remained  an — ” M.  Lasere  was  just 
on  the  point  of  saying  “idiot,”  but  checked 
himself  in  time. 

44  He  remained,”  continued  the  Count,  44  in  a 
frightful  atony,  in  a moral  and  invincible  torpor. 
The  physicians  advised  country  air  and  violent 
exercise.  We  went  to  a place  we  had  in  Lor- 
raine, and  carried  with  ns,  instead  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  handsome  young  man,  a morose  and 
sickly  being. 

44  Life  in  the  open  air,  and  riding  on  horse- 
back, brought  back  in  part  the  physical  strength 
of  my  son.  The  moral  torpor  still  existed ; he 
evinced  the  greatest  disgust  for  every  kind  of 
sensible  occupation,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
life  which  he  continues  here.  He  has  become 
taciturn,  ridiculous,  unpolished,  and  so  indiffer- 
ent to  every  thing  that  my  remonstrances  have 
produced  no  effect  upon  his  habits.  The  physi- 
cians now  advise  me  to  leave  him  to  time ; but 
this  is  merely  a confession  of  their  own  inability 
to  aid  him.  Art,  indeed,  is  very  insufficient 
when  the  soul  is  affected.  Oh,  it  is  frightful !” 
added  the  Count,  in  tones  full  of  despair — “it 
is  fHghtful  to  contemplate  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
mind !” 

The  notary  had  listened  to  the  Count  with 
great  attention,  puzzled  all  the  while  to  divine 
the  motive  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

44  His  situation  is  indeed  grievous !”  he  said, 
finally,  to  break  a silence  becoming  embarrass- 
ing. 

“Grievous  and  insupportable!”  replied  the* 
Count;  44 and  complicated  still  more  at  this 
very  moment  by  an  embarrassment  of  a most 
delicate  nature.” 

44  How  so !”  exclaimed  the  notary.  44  What 
embarrassment?” 

4 4 For  many  reasons  ho  should  marry,  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  I seek  a service  from  you.  You 
can  point  out  to  mo  the  suitable  matches  of  this 
vicinity.” 

44 Oh,  yes;  I know  every  body  within  ten 
leagues.  But  you  must  let  me  know  what  you 
require.” 

44 Very  little;  there  will  bo  no  trouble  in 
that.  I do  not  demand  a noble  name,  for  my 
son  will  give  his  own  to  his  wife ; nor  fortune, 
for  I shall  settle  upon  my  son  sufficient.  As  to 
age,  any  where  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five; 
and  as  to  personal  appearance,  beauty  will  not 
be  necessary,  though  the  girl  must  not  be  so 
ugly  as  to  disgust  him.” 

“Let  me  see,”  said  the  notary,  refreshing 
his  memory.  “There  is  Mademoiselle  Vex- 
aint,  bnt  then  she  is  not  in  good  health.” 

44  She  won’t  do.” 

14  Mademoiselle  Lucharpo;  she  is  pretty — 
quite  so.  But  she  is  vain  and  pretentious,  be- 
cause she  has  two  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

44  She  will  refuse.” 
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“ Mademoiselle  de  Laazun;  young,  and  of 
noble  birth.” 

“ Well,  why  won’t  she  do?” 

“ She  is  squint-eyed  and  hump-backed.” 

“ Say  no  more  of  her !”  exclaimed  the  Count, 
quickly. 

“Well,  there  is  the  niece  of  the  curate.” 

“ Well,  what  of  her?  Is  she  pretty  ?” 

“ She  was  not  when  she  was  in  her  teens, 
and,  though  that  was  twenty  years  ago,  she  has 
hardly  improved  in  that  respect.” 

“Think  of  some  one  else.” 

The  notary  put  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
seemed  to  reflect.  “I  have  it !”  he  cried. 

“Who,  then?”  asked  the  Count. 

“ My  daughter !” 

* 1 Mademoiselle  Rose ! I heard  she  was  affi- 
anced to  a young  man  of  this  place.” 

“There  has  been  some  talk  of  it;  but  of 
course  I should  prefer  the  honor  of  your  alii- 1 
ance,  though  he  is  rich  and  of  noble  birth.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  one  obstacle — Rose  has  no 
dowry.” 

“Is  that  all  ? You  can  endower  her  to  my 
full  satisfaction  without  giving  her  a penny,  by 
securing  the  election  of  Louis  as  Deputy,  as  you 
can  do.” 

“ Good,”  said' the  notary  to  himself.  “This 
is  just  what  I promised  the  other  pretender  to 
Rose’s  hand.  But  here  I have  to  pay  no  dowry 
as  in  the  other  case,  and  make  besides  a far  great- 
er match  for  Rose.  You  may  depend  upon  me, 
Monsieur  le  Comte — my  daughter  and  influ- 
ence are  both  yours.  But  your  son  has  not  a 
bad  disposition?  for  I would  not  expose  my 
only  daughter  to  the  danger  of  misfortune.” 

“lie  has  an  excellent  disposition,”  replied 
the  Count.  “He  may  occasionally  bore  bis 
wife,  but  maltreat  her  he  never  will.” 

The  notary’s  tardy  protestation  of  paternal 
love  closed  the  conversation. 

IV. 

When  Rose  was  informed  by  her  father  that 
he  had  promised  her  in  marriage  to  Henri  de  la 
Mothc,  she  became  as  white  as  a marble  statue, 
and  fell  back  upon  her  chair  without  being  able 
to  articulate  a word. 

M.  Lascre  could  not  admit  the  thought  of  an 
objection  to  the  marriage.  He  anticipated  from 
his  daughter  an  exclamation  of  gratified  sur- 
prise, but  seeing  her  so  overcome,  he  approach- 
ed her,  and  tapping  her  on  the  cheek,  “Ah, 
Rose,”  said  he,  “ will  you  not  feel  proud  when 
you  can  call  yourself  baroness  ?” 

Rose  remained  cold  and  immovable.  She 
believed  herself  nnder  the  influence  of  a hid- 
eous nightmare.  But  the  stupor  once  overcome, 
she  burst  out  in  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms 
with  a desperate  embrace  around  her  father’s 
neck,  she  said,  in  a voice  broken  with  sobs, 
“ Oh ! my  dear  father,  you  have  not  consented 
to  this  frightful  marriage  ? It  is  impossible  ! 
Monsieur  Henri,  you  know,  is  almost  an  imbe- 
cile. What  would  become  of  me  with  such  a 
man!  Withdraw  your  promise,  and  let  me 
live.  You  will,  for  you  are  good  and  love  your 


little  Rose.  Ah,  dear  father,  answer  me,  re- 
assure me,  promise  me  to  cancel  this  horrible 
engagement.  You  do  not  speak ! Oh,  prom- 
ise me!” 

M.  Lasere,  troubled  and  embarrassed,  held 
his  daughter  in  his  arms,  and  at  first,  instead 
of  replying,  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  Then  re- 
covering himself,  he  said : 

“ It  is  too  late,  my  child,  to  retreat.  If  I had 
foreseen  your  repugnance  to  this  marriage,  I 
would  have  thought  twice  before  committing 
myself  to  the  Count  de  la  Mothe.  You  object- 
ed to  the  other  match  I contemplated  for  you, 
and  if  this  should  be  broken  off  you  might  not 
be  married  at  all.” 

“Ah,  my  father,  I never  wish  to  marry.  I 
want  to  live  always  with  you  and  my  mother!” 

“Pshaw!  nonsense  of  young  girls!  They 
always  say  this  when  their  fathers  propose  suit- 
able matches.” 

M.  Lasere  loved  his  daughter,  and  yet  he  felt 
but  little  compassion  for  her  grief.  In  his  way 
of  thinking,  a woman  was  never  to  be  pitied 
when  she  contracted  a union  which  was  to  se- 
cure her  a fortune  and  good  social  position — an 
opinion  which  he  had  doubtless  formed  from 
seeing  young  girls  almost  invariably  greatly 
elated  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  a wealthy 
marriage,  no  matter  who  the  suitor. 

Rose  was  one  of  those  simple-minded  girls 
who  are  educated  in  absolute  subjection  to  the 
paternal  will,  and  the  thought  of  disobeying  her 
father  did  not  even  enter  her  mind.  There  arc 
still  in  the  provinces  of  France  ideas  of  this  kind 
prevalent,  hardly  to  be  comprehended,  and  sure- 
ly never  to  be  imitated  by  the  young  girls  of 
this  country.  Whether  this  submission  can  bo 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  happiness  to  the  child,  is  a question 
unnecessary  to  be  agitated  here. 

As  for  Henri,  although  he  had  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  disobeyed  or  neglected  a com- 
mand of  his  father,  the  Count  entertained  some 
fears  lest,  in  a matter  so  important  to  his  fu- 
ture happiness,  Henri  should  be  found  for  once 
obstinate.  However,  the  attempt  was  to  be 
made,  and  the  next  morning  after  his  interview 
with  the  notary,  the  Count  called  him  into  his 
study.  “My  son,”  said  he,  “though  strictly 
speaking  I am  not  called  upon  to  offer  you  ex- 
planations for  my  conduct  toward  von,  still  I 
wish  to  let  you  know  some  of  the  considerations 
which  have  motived  an  important  determina- 
tion on  my  part  in  regard  to  your  future  happi- 
ness.” 

“ What  is  it,  my  father  ?”  inquired  the  young 
man,  in  a mild  and  indifferent  tone. 

“We  have  determined  to  marry  you — ” 

“ Indeed ! and  with  whom  ?”  exclaimed  Hen- 
ri, and  this  time  in  tones  which  trembled  with 
anxiety. 

“Do  not  interrupt  me,”  replied  the  Count. 
“Listen,  and  afterward,  if  you  will,  reply  to 
me.” 

Henri  nodded  assent,  leaned  on  his  elbow 
npon  the  bock  of  his  chair  near  his  father,  and 
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held  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  in  the  attitude  of 
attention.  The  Count,  finding  him  so  quiet, 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  conversation,  and 
went  on  to  explain  to  Henri  the  reasons  for  his 
marriage  with  Rose.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
candidacy  of  Louis,  a vague  and  thoughtless 
smile,  like  a child’s,  passed  over  Henri’s  coun- 
tenance ; he  evidently  did  not  comprehend  the 
connection. 

“ Family  considerations  alone  would  not  have 
decided  me,”  said  the  Count,  on  bringing  his 
remarks  to  a close,  “ if  this  alliance,  in  aiding 
the  future  of  your  brother  did  not  also  assure 
your  happiness.  I have  penetrated,  my  son, 
into  the  depth  of  your  heart,  and  seen  what  has 
passed  and  is  passing  there.  Your  mother,  your 
brother,  and  myself,  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  your  late  reveries.” 

“ You  knew,”  said  Henri,  stammering,  “you 
knew — ” 

“ That  your  heart  has  nourished  an  impossi- 
ble dream — an  insensate  love,  without  end  and 
hopeless.  For  Clementine  has  refused  the  hand 
of  your  brother,  whose  position  is  assured,  and 
whose  reputation  is  already  brilliant.  His  for- 
tune has  not  seemed  sufficient  in  her  eyes.  You 
see,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view,  you  are  as 
far  as  possible  from  her.  Give  up,  therefore, 
this  absurd  hope.  Marry  Rose,  and  in  a short 
time  you  will  forget  this  dream  of  your  solitary 
youth.” 

When  the  Count  had  finished,  Henri  walked 
with  slow  steps  toward  the  door,  without  utter- 
ing a word. 

“Well,  Henri,”  said  the  Count,  “what  do 
you  say?  Speak  now.” 

Henri  advanced  toward  him,  placed  his  hand, 
cold  and  heavy  as  a statue’s,  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  said, 

“To-morrow,  my  father,  I will  answer  you.” 

“ But  why  not  now,  my  son  ?” 

“No — to-morrow,”  repeated  Henri,  and  left. 

What  he  did  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  no  one  at  the  chateau  knew.  His  old  serv- 
ant, as  he  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  went 
to  the  door  of  his  room  about  dusk,  knocked, 
and  receiving  no  answer,  went  to  inform  the 
Count. 

“Let  him  alone,”  said  the  Count.  “He  does 
as  he  pleases.” 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  Henri  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door  of  the  Won,  where  all  the  family  were  as- 
sembled. A secret  thrill  passed  over  the  heart 
of  each.  Louis  repressed  his  impatience,  the 
Count  his  inquietude,  and  the  mother  her  emo- 
tions. 

For  a moment,  those  who  had  in  themselves 
right,  strength,  intelligence,  all  authority  and 
superiority,  remained  anxious  and  embarrassed 
in  the  presence  of  this  quiet  boy,  who  was  gen- 
erally so  little  regarded  in  the  house.  Was  it 
that  they  perceived  the  august  visage  of  Justice 
elevating  itself  above  these  features,  and  stern- 
ly interrogating  their  purpose  ? 

“ My  father,”  said  Henri,  inclining  before  the 


Count,  “ I am  perfectly  willing  to  marry  the  girl 
you  have  selected  for  me.” 

These  few  words,  doubtless,  exhausted  all  the 
resolution  the  poor  boy  had  been  able  to  master, 
for  after  uttering  them  he  fell  upon  the  sofa  at 
his  mother’s  side,  aud  buried  his  face  iu  his 
hands. 

“ It  is  well,  my  dear  son,”  replied  the  Count 
“ I expected  no  less  from  your  deference  and 
your  respect  for  my  wishes.” 

Louis,  with  a face  radiant  with  pleasure,  went 
and  pressed  his  brother’s  hand. 

Madame  de  la  Mothe  divined  some  profound 
and  secret  sorrow  under  this  passive  obedience ; 
and  when  the  Count  and  Louis  had  gone  out, 
she  approached  Henri,  and  said, 

4 4 Are  you  speaking  sincerely,  ipy  son  ? Have 
you  really  no  repugnance  to  this  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  Lasere  ?” 

Henri  did  not  reply. 

“If  it  is  so — if  this  anion  is  really  repulsive 
to  you,  say  so.  We  do  not  seek  your  brother’s 
advancement  at  the  expense  of  your  happiness. 
Answer  me,  my  son.  Is  it  from  fear  of  your 
father’s  anger  that  you  consent  to  many  this 
young  lady  ?” 

44  No,  mother,  it  is  not  through  fear.”  Then 
he  added,  after  a few  moments,  “ it  is  from  an- 
other motive.  I have  no  particular  antipathy 
against  this  young  girl.  Yon  all  wish  that  I 
should  be  married ; aud  if  1 refuse  to-day,  to- 
morrow you  will  insist  upon  some  one  else.  1^ 
therefore  obey  at  once.  My  father  wishes  me 
married ; I have  never  disobeyed  him.  I take 
the  first  woman  that  is  offered.  What  more  can 
be  wished  ?” 

V. 

The  marriage  followed  hard  upon  these  sin- 
gular  fian^axlles.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  regrets  and  agitated  thoughts  of  the  two  be- 
trothed during  the  time  from  the  engagement  to 
the  marriage,  they  made  no  resistance  when  the 
day  of  the  wedding  was  announced  by  their  re- 
spective families.  From  different  motives,  both 
were  too  timid  to  express  any  repugnance,  es- 
pecially at  the  last  moment. 

Every  body  during  the  ceremony  remained  si- 
lent apd  thoughtful ; each  member  of  the  two 
families  felt  a portion  of  responsibility  in  the 
transaction,  and  experienced  a certain  kind  of 
moral  uneasiness.  Henri  and  Rose  were,  prob- 
ably, both  the  most  sad  and  collected.  They 
obeyed  imposed  commands ; and  this  act  of  obe- 
dience, while  it  lacerated  their  hearts,  alleviated 
their  consciences.  Henri  appeared  pale  and  se- 
rious, but  without  any  remains  of  that  feverish 
agitation  to  which  for  so  long  a time  he  had 
seemed  subjected  ; from  an  unreserved  submis- 
sion, or  reasoned  determination,  he  had  made  a 
simple  but  most  appropriate  toilet.  Those  who 
did  not  know  him  had  imagined  him  a very  dif- 
ferent person,  while  his  relatives  looked  on  in 
pleased  surprise.  Rose,  notwithstanding  her 
pale  features  and  somewhat  swollen  eyes,  was 
yet  sufficiently  collected,  and  went  through  the 
ceremony  without  any  recognized  symptom  of 
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reluctance.  So  that  inquisitive  malice  must 
have  invented  the  scandal  it  could  not  faithfully 
report. 

Henri  and  Rose  were  informed,  immediately 
after  their  marriage,  they  were  to  pass  the  hon- 
eymoon at  a small  country-seat  belonging  to 
Mr.  Lasere,  to  which  they  interposed  no  objec- 
tion. 

Fifteen  days  had  run  on  since  their  union, 
and  these  two  young  people  lived  together  like 
strangers.  Henri  still  pursued  his  long  rides 
and  excitement  of  the  chase — the  only  occupa- 
tions that  for  a long  time  had  seemed  to  inter- 
est him.  Rose  either  passed  the  day  in  her  own 
room  or  in  the  salony  with  embroidery  in  her 
hands  — rather,  however,  for  appearance’  sake 
than  occupation.  They  met  generally  at  meals, 
which  were  short  and  silent.  The  first  few  days 
Rose  attempted  to  draw  her  husband  into  con- 
versation ; she  asked  him  some  questions  about 
the  weather,  upon  his  luck  in  the  chase,  or  of 
the  places  he  passed  through.  He  replied  with 
great  civility  and  brevity.  These  insignificant 
questions  and  replies,  so  frequent  and  easy 
among  people  on  ordinary  terms  of  intercourse, 
assume  a strange  and  glacial  character  between 
two  persons  who  ought  to  live  together  in  the 
tenderest  relations. 

One  day,  as  she  came  down  to  dinner,  Henri 
entered  soon  after,  and  placed  his  game-pouch, 
which  seemed  full,  upon  the  table. 

44  You  have  been  very  lucky  to-day,  it  seems,” 
says  Rose,  trying  to  assume  a laughing  counte- 
nance. 

“ On  the  contrary,”  said  he,  44 1 have  killed 
nothing.” 

44  How  much  he  must  hate  to  speak  to  me,” 
thought  poor  Rose,  44  since  he  has  recourse  to  a 
falsehood  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  !” 

After  some  minutes  of  silence,  Henri  said, 
with  a certain  kind  of  embarrassment, 

44 1 propose  going  to  Marseilles  to-morrow,  to 
buy  some  things  I want  for  the  chase,  and  may 
bo  absent  two  or  three  days.” 

44  You  are  going  to  Marseilles,  all  alone ! It 
seems  to  me  that — it  is  very  far — and  if  you  go 
alone — ” 

44  Am  I,  then,  not  large  enough  to  tq)ce  care 
of  myself?  Do  you  look  upon  me  as  a boy  ?” 

Rose  was  upon  the  point  of  renewing  her  ob- 
jections, but  she  stopped ; she  did  not  dare  to 
confess  the  uneasiness  his  project  caused  her,  for 
fear,  in  explaining  herself,  she  should  show  her 
husband  too  clearly  the  true  cause  of  her  anx- 
iety. 

44  You,  of  course,  are  free  logo  to  Marseilles,” 
she  said,  after  a few  moments  reflection — 44  when- 
ever you  please.  But  it  seems  to  me  you  ought 
to  inform  your  family  of  your  intentions.” 

4 4 No!  on  the  contrary,”  said  Henri,  quickly, 
44  it  is  very  necessary  I should  make  this  little 
tour  without  their  knowledge.” 

44  But  yet  they  will  think  it  strange — •” 

44No,  matter,”  interrupted  her  husband, 44 say 
nothing  about  it ; they  might  oppose  the  jour- 
ney, and  I must  go.  Rose,”  ho  added,  in  an  al- 


most beseeching  tone,  44  say  nothing,  particu- 
larly to  my  mother — for  it  is  important  it  should 
not  be  known.” 

Rose  smiled  sadly  on  seeing  him  so  much 
agitated  with  the  fear  that  his  purpose  to  go 
himself  for  the  purchase  of  some  indifferent  ar- 
ticles should  be  frustrated;  but  said,  “ I will 
say  nothing  about  it,  I promise  you.”  There 
was  in  her  tone  a condescension  somewhat  iron- 
ical. 

44  Sincerely  ?”  said  Henri,  looking  at  her  with 
some  distrust. 

44  Sincerely,”  replied  Rose,  more  seriously. 

44  What  a mixture  of  wildness  and  childish- 
ness!” she  said  as  he  went  out;  “he  suppli- 
cates me  as  a child  its  nurse ; he  treats  as  a se- 
rious affair  the  purchase  of  some  hunting  equip- 
ments ; he  fears  his  father  as  if  he  was  not  more 
than  ten  years  old — sometimes  the  feeble  and 
fantastic  child,  and  at  other  times  the  icy  and 
self-willed  being  who  almost  frightens  me!” 

As  she  was  looking  carelessly  around  the  room 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  moment,  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  full  game-pouch  which  her  husband  had  left 
upon  the  table.  She  was  seized  with  a desire 
to  examine  the  game  of  which  he  had  denied 
the  existence.  She  took  up  the  bag,  and  feel- 
ing it  rather  heavy,  expected  to  find  two  or  three 
hares.  She  found  two  large  books.  44  What !” 
she  says,  “here  are  books!  He  reads,  then, 
while  he  is  hunting ! It  is  wonderful ; and  can 
he  read?” 

She  looked  at  the  back  of  the  volumes,  and 
read  upon  one  “Cicero,”  upon  the  other  4 4 Hor- 
ace;” two  names  hardly  known  to  her.  She 
opened  the  books.  She  understood  them  to  be 
in  Latin  from  seeing  occasionally  a word  she  had 
habitually  found  in  her  prayer-book.  “ Good !” 
she  says,  laughing,  44 Latin  books!  what  a fool 
I should  be  to  think  Henri  could  read  them ; 
he  must  have  carried  them  with  him  as  a kind 
of  make-weight  for  his  snares,  and  has  chosen 
these  because  they  are  so  heavy.  Poor  Henri, 
he  has  not  even  found  ont  the  tongne  in  which 
they  are  written.  Doubtless  they  were  intend- 
ed for  his  father.” 

Still  she  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  Could  it 
not  be  possible,  she  asked  herself,  that  her  hus- 
band knew  Latin,  and  if  he  did ! She  determ- 
ined at  any  rate  to  put  the  books  in  the  libra- 
ty  with  the  rest.  While  doing  this,  she  let  fall 
a whole  pile  of  books  from  one  of  the  shelves 
where  she  sought  to  place  these  from  the  game- 
pouch,  and  one  in  falling  became  opened.  She 
picked  it  up  and  examined  it.  This  time  it 
was  not  written  in  Latin.  She  read  one  page, 
then  turned  over  to  another,  sat  herself  down 
upon  the  corner  of  a box,  reading  all  the  time, 
absorbed,  fascinated,  by  the  book.  From  time 
to  time  her  bosom  swelled  under  an  irrepressi- 
ble emotion ; her  eyes  sometimes  were  clouded 
with  tears — but  still  she  read  on  : nor  did  she 
stop  till  she  had  finished  the  chapter. 

44  Oh ! how  beautiful  this  is !”  she  exclaimed ; 

44  who  could  have  written  in  this  manner?” 

She  looked  upon  the  outside  of  the  book, 
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and  read  these  two  words : “ Jocelyn,  Lamar- 
tine.” 

She  recommenced  her  reading,  and  did  not 
quit  the  book  till  late  at  night,  when  she  had 
finished  the  last  page.  She  felt  a strange  sen- 
sation ; her  mind  seemed  struck  with  dizziness, 
the  ordinary  current  of  her  ideas  was  radically 
changed,  and  sensations  of  infinite  astonishment 
produced  by  this  harmonious  and  magnificent 
language,  hitherto  unknown  to  her.  She  re* 
read  the  book  during  the  still  hours  of  the  night 
— at  early  day  she  returned  to  the  library  ; she 
no  longer  wished  to  arrange  the  books — no,  she 
wished  to  read,  and  read  Lamartine.  She  read, 
and  her  life  seemed  concentrated  in  the  book. 
She  read  through  the  day  and  through  part  of  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  and  the  day  after.  She 
ordered  the  servant  to  say  to  every  body  that 
she  had  gone  to  Marseilles  with  her  husband ; 
and  thus  sure  that  she  would  be  left  alone,  she 
devoted  herself  to  her  reading  with  the  fever  of 
passion. 

After  Lamartine,  she  read  Corneille,  Racine, 
Shakspeare,  Byron,  Rousseau — without  any  reg- 
ularity, but  just  as  chance  threw  the  volumes  in 
her  way.  The  poet  she  last  read  became  her 
favorite — she  did  not  criticise,  she  only  felt. 

What,  new  discoveries  of  thought  and  sensa- 
tion she  made  in  this  voyage  around  the  world 
of  mind  ! Her  soul,  face  to  face  as  it  were  with 
these  brilliant  authors,  experienced  a sensation 
somewhat  akin  to  what  a man  might  feel,  who, 
brought  up  in  a dark  cave,  secs  the  sun  for  the 
first  time : she  was  for  a while  dazzled  by 
rays. 

In  fifteen  days  she  had  devoured  the  whole 
library,  with  the  exception  of  books  in  lan- 
guages she  could  not  comprehend.  When  she 
had  turned  the  last  page  of  the  last  book,  she 
tried  to  reflect,  but  at  first  found  it  impossible. 
Her  brain  was  wholly  confused,  agitated,  as  it 
were,  with  deafening  surges,  which  rose  and 
subsided  at  their  own  will. 

For  one  whole  day  she  felt  the  prostration 
which  follows  all  fevers — then  order  re-asserted 
its  dominion,  and  gave  her  a consciousness  of 
what  she  had  gained  in  so  short  a time.  She 
felt  a certain  pride  from  her  intimate  commu- 
nication with  these  great  geniuses,  and  looked 
upon  her  former  life  with  a feeling  of  contempt ; 
and  though  the  absence  of  Henri  was  prolonged, 
she  was  not  troubled,  but  rather  rejoiced  in  her 
solitude.  She  could  re-read  her  favorite  poets, 
and  find  all  time  too  short  iu  their  company. 

As  she  was  moving  a table  placed  near  the 
library,  a small  landscape,  the  work  of  Louis, 
came  near  failing  to  the  floor.  She  caught  k, 
and  was  about  restoring  it  to  its  place  when,  in 
turning  it  round,  she  perceived  on  the  back  the 
portrait  of  a beautiful  girl.  Whose  could  it  be  ? 
and  why  should  it  be  hidden  thus  ? She  all  at 
once  recollected  that  Louis  had  told  her  one  day 
that  he  hod  never  been  able  to  design  the  head 
of  a person.  Who,  then,  had  executed  this  ? 
All  this  seemed  mysterious;  and  love  alone 
could  make  a man  conceal  the  portrait  of  a wo- 


man. Could  Henri  be  in  love,  and  with  the 
original  of  this  portrait  ? 

This  suspicion,  once  entertained,  left  her  no 
rest.  She  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
solve  her  doubts,  if  possible ; and,  in  further- 
ance of  her  resolution,  began  to  search  her  hus- 
band's secretaire , which,  in  default  of  a key,  she 
had  opened  with  a chisel.  She  soon  found  a 
packet  of  letters,  which  she  immediately  broke 
open.  What  was  she  going  to  leant  ? 

They  were  all  in  the  same  handwriting,  and 
signed  with  the  name  of  a man.  Rose  ran 
through  some  of  them,  and  soon  found  out  that 
they  were  from  a former  fellow-collegian  of  her 
husband,  whose  affection  was  expressed  in  seri- 
ous words  and  advice.  These  letters  first  ap- 
prised Rose  that  Henri  had  been  at  college, 
which  astonished  her  not  a little,  for  she  had 
supposed  he  was  imbecile  (or  nearly  so)  from  his 
birth.  This  discovery  added  fuel  to  her  desire 
to  find  out  the  mystery  of  the  portrait ; she  put 
aside  the  letters,  therefore,  and  continued  her 
investigations.  She  was  quite  agitated  in  dis- 
covering, amidst  files  of  paper  blackened  with  ink, 
another  copy  of  the  portrait.  This  sketch,  less 
finished  than  the  other,  represented  the  same 
person,  covered  with  a large  hat  of  dark  felt ; 
and  this  fancy  gave  piquancy  and  originality  to 
features  in  themselves  irreproachable.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  portrait  were  these  words  s “ 12th 
April,  1837.” 

Twelfth  of  April ! It  was  the  very  day  her 
family  had  made  their  first  call  upon  the  family 
of  the  Count  de  la  Mothe — Rose  remembered  it 
well.  But  why  this  date  upon  the  portrait? 

All  at  once  a flash  of  memory  showed  her 
the  carriage  which  entered  the  avenue  at  the 
moment  they  were  leaving  it,  and  the  beautiful 
girl  in  the  carriage  with  a hat  like  this  iu  the 
portrait.  There  could  be  no  longer  room  for 
doubt;  the  portrait  was  Clementine's.  And 
Henri  had  loved  her,  and  this  lov3  had  wrought 
a miracle  and  endowed  him  with  talents ! Rose 
went  from  astonishment  to  stupor.  She  took 
up  again  the  letters  and  read  them  to  the  last 
line ; and  then  she  seized  a pen  and  wrote  a let- 
ter to  her  husband’s  correspondent,  in  which  she 
detailed  her  marriage  and  subsequent  life  with 
her  husband;  the  suppositions  that  her  family 
and  his  own  had  entertained  of  the  disorder  or 
weakness  of  his  intellect ; her  discovery  of  her 
mistake,  partly  through  her  own  exertions,  but 
mostly  from  his  letters  to  her  husband ; his  love 
for  another,  and  indifference,  not  to  say  con- 
tempt, for  her — and  beseeching  him  to  inform 
her  why  her  husband  had  sought  to  impose  him- 
self upon  them  all,  even  his  mother,  as  a taci- 
turn and  morose  being  of  partial  intelligence, 
when  she  (his  wife)  had  found  out  from  frag- 
ments of  his  poems  and  other  writings,  which 
she  had  fortuitously  discovered,  that  he  had  ex- 
traordinary talents.  “He  did  not  wish,”  she 
wrote,  “that  any  one  should  penetrate  into  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  his  thoughts  and  reveries! 
This  I understand  now  full  well.  To-day  he  is 
discovered,  yet  not  comprehended.” 
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Many  days  rolled  on  without  a reply — days 
which  Rose  passed  a prey  to  conflicting  emo- 
tions. Sometimes  she  would  thank  Heaven  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  a man  of  intelligence ; some- 
times, recalling  to  mind  his  treatment,  Bhe  fell 
into  a profound  chagrin,  and  felt  herself  humil- 
iated in  her  dignity  of  wife  even  to  the  shedding 
of  copious  tears.  “It  is  becanse  he  is  so  far 
above  other  men,”  she  cried,  “ that  he  disdains 
me  so  much.”  Finally,  one  morning  she  re- 
ceived a letter  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Paris. 
She  broke  it  open  with  a trembling  hand,  for  it 
appeared  to  her  as  decisive  of  her  future  fate. 
It  was  from  her  husband’s  friend,  and  contained 
besides  one  from  Henri  to  him.  She  eagerly 
devoured  the  contents  of  the  latter.  It  was  a 
resume  by  Henri  of  his  thoughts  and  acts  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months  or  more.  He  depicted 
his  quiet  life  at  the  chateau — his  wanderings  and 
reveries  by  the  solitary  streams  or  upon  the 
lonely  hillside ; an  intercourse  with  genial  and 
healing  Nature  that  had  effected  his  moral  and 
intellectual  recovery : he  had  not  dared  to  re- 
voal  his  sensations  to  his  antipathetic  family, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  assign  as  a pretext  for 
his  frequent  and  protracted  absences  from  home 
a passionate  desire  for  the  chase.  “My  intellect 
underwent,”  he  writes,  “ a complete  transforma- 
tion ; the  faculties  which  I had  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted by  too  unremitting  labor  did  not  return 
after  my  prostration  by  sickness  ; they  might  be 
called  dried-up  fountains  from  which  nought 
could  ever  flow  again,  but  at  the  same  time,  by 
an  admirable  compensation  of  Providence,  un- 
known forces  were  accorded  me,  and  my  thoughts 
ran  in  a different  current ; a sentiment,  confused 
at  first,  was  followed  by  a distinct  and  rapid  ar- 
ticulation ; one  day  the  form  of  my  language 
changed , a revelation  of  the  poetic  spirit  reached 
me,  and  I became  a poet.” 

He  went  on  to  state  how  this  life  of  danger- 
ous reverie  was  suddenly  interrupted  and  con- 
founded by  the  apparition  of  Clementine;  how 
passionately,  insanely  he  loved  her;  how  he 
lived  only  in  her  presence,  or  upon  her  souve- 
nirs ; and  how  cold,  constrained,  and  even  re- 
pelling was  her  manner  toward  him-^-so  that  at 
times  he  would  fly  her  companionship  and  rush 
into  the  woods  like  a wounded  wolf. 

He  then  detailed  the  history  of  his  marriage 
with  Rose,  “ a young  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
whom  I had  hardly  seen,  and  who  seemed  to  me 
overflowing  with  common  freshness  of  complex- 
ion and  untutored  innocence.”  He  tells  his 
friend  that  he  would  not  consent  to  marry  her 
till  his  father  had  granted  him  a day  for  delib- 
eration : “ I wished  to  see  Clementine  to  confess 
every  thing  to  her,  and  learn  my  fate  from  her 
own  mouth.”  That  in  the  time  accorded  to  him 
he  had  gone  to  Toulon,  and,  unseen  by  Clemen- 
tine, had  surprised  her  in  a tete-a-tete  with  her 
cousin  and  lover;  and  had  heard  her,  in  the 
most  heartless  and  mocking  terms,  ridicule  his 
unbounded  attachment  for  her. 

“When  I recovered  from  the  shock,”  he 
writes,  “I  overcame  myself  by  a violent  and 


heroic  effort.  Clementine  forever  lost  to  me, 
nothing  remained  but  to  obey  my  father ; my 
life,  henceforward  without  purpose,  might  be 
useful  to  my  brother — why  should  I refuse  it  to 
him  ? on  my  return  I told  my  father  I was  ready 
to  obey  him,  and  fifteen  days  after  married 
Rose.  I went  to  the  altar  as  other  men  to  the 
stake,  with  a calm  resolution.” 

“ How  much,”  exclaimed  poor  Rose,  after  fin- 
ishing the  letter — “how  much  he  loved  her! 
and  how  contemptuously  he  speaks  of  me !” 

She  remained  for  some  time  plunged  in  these 
bitter  reflections — when  perceiving  the  letter  of 
her  husband’s  friend  still  upon  her  knee,  she  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  it  into  the  drawer  with- 
out reading  it — for  nothing  need  be  added,  she 
thought,  to  the  terrible  letter  of  her  husband. 
She  changed  her  intention,  however,  and  read 
the  letter: 

“The  melancholy  revelations  that  your  hus- 
band has  made  to  me” — the  friend  says — “will 
complete  your  full  comprehension  of  him,  and 
prove  to  your  mind  that  he  has  never  acted  the 
part  which  has  deceived  you , as  you  have  said, 
with  no  little  bitterness  in  the  simplicity  of  your 
sixteen  years.  The  morose,  silent,  unsociable 
youth  of  the  chateau  actually  existed,  and  the 
exceptional  circumstances  in  which  your  mar- 
riage took  place  contributed  to  your  great  but 
not  irreparable  error.” 

He  concludes : “ Most  assuredly  he  is  a poet, 
and  a true  poet.  No  one  in  Paris  doubts  that 
now,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  body 
at  the  chateau  will  think  so  too.” 

Rose  did  not  undertake  to  divine  the  mys- 
terious character  of  these  last  words — her  emo- 
tion was  too  great  for  her  curiosity.  These  let- 
ters flashed  the  whole  implacable  truth  upon  her 
soul,  extenuating  nothing,  withholding  nothing, 
but  revealing  to  her  at  once  both  the  immeas- 
urable value  of  her  husband’s  heart  and  the 
impassable  abyss  by  which  she  was  separated 
from  it.  The  letter  of  his  friend  gave  her  no 
assurance — his  encouragement  to  her  to  hope 
seemed  naught  but  commonplace  sympathy,  and 
she  threw  the  letter  away  in  a sentiment  of 
anger. 

This  friend,  however — a true  friend  to  her 
husband  always — was  not  content  to  do  one- 
half  the  work  of  a proper  understanding  between 
the  youthful  couple.  He  wrote  Henri  at  the 
same  time,  and  urged  him  with  the  most  stren- 
uous exhortations  to  return  to  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  neglected  and  doubtless  misunderstood ; 
with  her  he  would  find  his  duty,  forgetfulness 
of  the  past,  and,  as  he  believed,  a calm  and  ra- 
diant future. 

VI. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day  after  Rose  bad 
received  her  letters,  she  was  walking  with  her 
mother  some  distance  from  their  house  on  the 
road  to  Toulon ; they  both  were  pensive  and 
silent,  arranging  the  future  under  the  control 
of  their  fears  or  desires.  Their  preoccupation 
made  them  forget  the  growing  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  distance  from  home;  night  and 
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silence  were  around  them ; the  moon  was  rising 
in  the  hushed  sky,  and  her  rays  silvered  the 
sombre  foliage  of  the  orange-tree. 

Suddenly  they  started : the  gallop  of  a horse 
was  heard,  evidently  approaching  them.  The 
rider  was  urging  his  beast  onward,  and  soon 
appeared  at  an  angle  of  the  road.  By  the  light 
of  the  moon  they  distinguished  the  slender  form 
and  firm  seat  of  the  horseman. 

“My  God!”  exclaimed  Rose,  hanging  trem- 
blingly to  her  mother’s  arm,  “I  believe  that — 
I believe  it  is  Henri !” 

It  was  Henri  indeed ; and  he  was  about  pass- 
ing without  seeing  them,  when  Madame  Lasere 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  road.  The 
sadden  apparition  made  the  horse  leap  to  one 
side.  Henri  controlled  him,  and  looked  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

“ Well,  son-in-law,”  said  Madame  Lasere, 
“you  would  prefer  to  run  me  over  than  to  see 
me!” 

Henri  immediately  dismounted  and  saluted 
her  respectfully.  From  a sentiment  of  timidity 
Bose  had  hid  herself  behind  her  mother. 

But  Madame  Lasere  unmasked  her  all  at 
once.  “ Bose,”  she  said,  “ do  you  not  welcome 
your  husband  home?” 

Bose  stammered  some  words,  and  Henri,  sar- 
priseef  at  meeting  her  so  suddenly,  remained 
speechless. 

To  recover  self-possession  he  offered  his  arm 
to  the  mother,  and  Bose  clung  to  her  other 
side  like  a frightened  child.  The  horse,  glad  to 
have  got  rid  of  the  spur,  tranquilly  followed  bis 
master,  cropping  the  brushwood  as  he  went 
along.  For  some  minutes  naught  was  heard 
hut  the  sound  of  their  feet  upon  the  stones,  and 
the  jaws  of  the  animal  as  he  cropped  the  young 
sprouts. 

They  walked  side  hy  side,  overcome  by  the 
embarrassment  which  the  contrast  of  position 
with  sentiments  always  produces.  Their  re- 
spective parts,  apparently  the  most  simple  in 
the  world,  were  in  reality  difficult  and  delicate. 
Each  was  silent,  yet  full  of  the  desire  to  speak; 
and  in  this  way  they  walked  on  till  they  came 
to  a turn  in  the  road,  which  led  to  Madame 
Lasere’s  residence,  and  where  they  found  her 
carriage  in  waiting  for  her.  Declining  Henri’s 
invitation  to  accompany  them  to  their  house,  as 
she  thought  it  much  more  politic  to  leave  the 
young  people  alone,  she  bode  them  adieu  and 
drove  off. 

The  two  remained  all  alone.  For  a long 
time  they  walked  on,  side  by  side,  without  even 
looking  at  each  other,  each  seeking  a way  of 
bringing  on  a conversation.  Their  embarrass- 
ment was  much  increased  by  the  departure  of 
Madame  Lasere.  They  felt  as  if  they  were 
near  some  solemn  moment,  and  underwent  that 
mysterious  and  indefinable  impression  which  al- 
most invariably  precedes  the  decisive  acts  of  our 
lives.  Cold  and  common  phrases  exchanged  a 
month  before  between  them  had  now  become 
impossible. 

On  entering  the  avenue  of  their  residence 


Rose  struck  her  foot  against  a stone,  and  came 
near  falling.  Henri  caught  her,  and  held  her 
up  by  the  arm. 

“ Have  you  hurt  yourself  Rose  ?”  he  asked. 

“No,  thank  you,  Henri,”  she  replied. 

They  relapsed  into  silence,  only  Henri  kept 
his  wife’s  arm  within  his  own ; and  they  con- 
tinued walking,  pensive  and  mute,  each  think- 
ing of  the  other,  but  neither  daring  to  exchange 
a common  thought. 

In  the  mean  time  Henri  looked  at  Rose,  and 
found  her  quite  changed  from  what  she  had 
been. 

Her  whole  countenance  bore  visible  traces 
of  the  violent  sensations  by  which  her  life  had 
been  shaken.  She  seemed  to  have  grown  quite 
thin;  the  magnificent  freshness  of  her  com- 
plexion, with  which  he  had  reproached  her, 
had  given  way  to  that  soft  transparent  paleness 
so  charming  in  blondes. 

Her  hair,  instead  of  being  done  up  in  flow- 
ing tresses,  as  she  ordinarily  wore  it,  was  gath- 
ered up  in  short  bands  and  negligently  twisted 
behind  her  head.  A slight  swelling  of  the  tra- 
cery of  the  blue  veins  running  over  the  temples 
revealed  a suppressed  emotion.  She  walked 
Blowly,  with  her  eyes  bent  down,  and  with  a 
languishing  gait  indicative  of  suffering.  Seen 
thus,  under  the  soft  and  sad  rays  of  the  moon, 
she  resembled  one  of  those  beautiful  angels  of 
Andrea  del  Sarta  descending  against  her  will 
upon  this  world  of  misery  and  sorrow. 

Henri  was  struck  with  a physiognomy  so  new 
to  him ; he  believed  he  had  never  really  seen 
Rose,  and  could  not  forbear  looking  at  her, 
though  unconscious  of  the  great  pleasnre  he 
took  in  the  contemplation. 

Rose,  absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  did  not  per- 
ceive the  attention  of  which  she  was  the  object; 
and  while  her  husband  was  still  looking  at  her, 
a tear,  descending  the  whole  length  of  her  pale 
cheek,  fell  upon  a spear  of  grass,  where  it  shone 
for  a moment  like  a rose-drop. 

This  mute  tear  moved  the  young  poet’s  heart 

“You  weep,  Rose,”  he  said.  “What  is  it 
that  can  trouble  you  ? Is  it  my  presence  ?” 

Her  bosom  rose  a a she  heard  his  voice,  but 
she  remained  silent 

“Answer  me,  dear  Rose,”  he  continued. 
“What  is  the  matter?  I am  anxious  to  know 
the  cause  of  your  sorrow.” 

“ There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  and 
I am  most  happy  to  see  you,”  Rose  at  last  said, 
raising  her  large,  dewy  eyes  to  his  face;  and 
to  demonstrate  her  satisfaction  in  seeing  him 
again,  she  pressed,  though  slightly,  the  arm 
upon  which  hers  rested;  then,  as  if  ashamed 
of  too  bold  an  act,  she  became  suddenly  red, 
and  for  a moment  her  old  color  returned  to 
her  countenance. 

Something  so  touching  vibrated  in  her  voice 
as  she  pronounced  these  few  words — her  look, 
her  gesture  were  impressed  with  a grace  so 
sweet,  with  a sentiment  at  the  same  time  so 
timid  and  profound,  that  Henri  felt  troubled  in 
his  inmost  souL 
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“Why,  then,  do  you  weep?”  he  asked,  affe^ 
tionately. 

“Oh  l I can  never  tell  you.” 

“ Yon  are  wrong,  Rose.  You  should  tell  me 
every  thing;  for  am  I not  your  protector,  your 
adviser,  and  your  best  friend?  It  is  my  right 
to  console  you  if  you  suffer.  Tell  me,  then, 
what  you  can  have  to  afflict  you,  unless  it  be 
my  presence  ?” 

These  questions,  put  in  almost  a tender  tone, 
encouraged  Rose.  “Yon  have  never  before,” 
she  6aid,  “spoken  to  me  in  this  manner,  and 
yet  I have  wept  a great  deal  this  last  month.” 

“Indeed!”  replied  Henri;  “and  how  could 
I be  ignorant  of  it?” 

“ I do  not  know.  You  have  never  perceived 
it,  that’s  all.  How  happens  it  that  you  are  no 
longer  the  same  ?” 

“Ah ! yes,  you  are  right, ” replied  Henri,  with 
a sigh,  “ many  changes  have  taken  place  in  me 
since  that  time,  and  I am  no  longer  the  same, 
as  you  say.  I wish  to  make  you  forget  the  in- 
different and  sullen  being  whom  you  once  knew. 
Is  that  possible  ?” 

Rose  went  on  from  one  surprise  to  another, 
on  seeing  her  husband  take  the  very  direction 
to  which  she  had  feared  all  the  time  she  would 
be  unable  to  lead  him.  Her  heart  expanded 
under  a ray  of  hope,  and  she  was  too  full  of 
emotion  to  reply.  Henri  continued : 

“Is  it  possible,  I ask  you,  Rose,  if  you 
can  pardon  the  ridiculous  being  of  a month 
ago — pardon  his  wrongs  to  you,  his  rudeness, 
his  coldness,  his  injustice  ? Oh,  my  dear  Rose, 
child  as  you  are,  you  can  not  know  what  has 
passed  in  me ! Believe  me,  my  sufferings  should 
be  my  apologies ! 

“If  you  knew!”  he  repeated,  concentrating 
in  one  single  thought  all  his  mournful  history. 
He  stopped  short.  This  recall  of  the  past  re- 
opened wounds  hardly  yet  cicatrized;  his  emo- 
tions mastered  him;  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  convulsive  sobs  broke  from  his 
bosom. 

Seeing  him  so  overcome,  Rose  was  seized 
with  one  of  those  passionate  and  generous 
movements  which  noble-minded  woman  can 
never  resist. 

She  placed  her  little  hand  upon  her  husband’s 
arm,  and  gently  uncovered  his  face. 

“Henri,”  she  said,  with  a kind  of  sweet  so- 
lemnity ; “ Henri,  I know  every  thing — yes,  ev- 
ery thing,”  she  repeated ; “and  I forgive  you.” 

“What!  you  know!”  cried  Henri;  “you, 
Rose!  oh!  no,  it  is  impossible — who  could  have 
told  you  ?” 

“You,  yourself;”  she  replied,  taking  from 
her  bosom  his  letter  to  his  friend,  and  handing 
it  to  him.  He  remained  a moment  stupefied — 
then  took  the  letter  with  a trembling  hand. 

“What!  you  know  then  my  sad  hallucina- 
tions? You  know — and  you  do  not  bate  me! 
Oh,  then,  Rose,  you  must  be  an  angel  indeed!” 

“I  am  your  wife,  and  I wish  to  love  you,” 
replied  she,  in  a tone  of  tender  reproach. 

“ Dearest  Rose,”  ho  said,  “we  have  now  en- 


tered our  house ; come  and  sit  near  me,  and  let 
me  show  you  all  of  a heart  which  no  person  till 
this  day  looked  into.  When  you  have  heard 
me — when  you  have  known  every  thing — you 
shall  decide  upon  my  future  lot!” 

Rose  went  and  sat  near  her  husband  without 
reply.  He  took  her  hands,  held  them  in  his 
own,  and  placed  at  his  ease  by  his  wife’s  knowl- 
edge of  a portion  of  his  history,  he  commenced 
speaking  to  her  with  the  most  unreserved  frank- 
ness. He  dazzled  Rose — who  thought  she 
knew  him — by  the  rich  treasures  of  his  mind  ; 
and  for  this  girl  of  sixteen  summers,  born  only 
a few  days  since  to  the  life  of  the  heart,  he  had 
one  attraction  superior  to  all  others,  of  which 
he  never  thought.  In  his  speech  she  recognized 
and  appreciated  the  language  of  his  age ; his 
natural  and  spontaneous  words,  simple  and  for- 
cible at  once,  possessed  the  irresistible  grace 
of  youth.  In  spite  of  every  thing — even  when 
he  revealed  his  saddest  deceptions — the  fresh 
and  sparkling  poetry  of  his  almost  boyish  age 
broke  forth  from  bis  heart,  and  shone  in  his 
features.  He  had  that  inimitable  charm,  so 
quickly  lost  and  never  replaced — the  youth  of 
the  heart  and  soul  joined  to  the  yonth  of  beauty. 

Many  hours  flew  rapidly  by  in  this  most  inti- 
mate and  mutual  outpouring  of  the  heart ; for 
after  Henri  had  got  through  his  confessions, 
Rose  gave  all  the  little  story  of  her  life,  so  bar- 
ren of  incident  for  sixteen  years,  but  so  full  the 
previous  three  months.  Thus,  during  these  hap- 
py hours,  in  the  meditation  and  silence  of  a 
lovely  summer’s  night,  under  a heaven  thick- 
set with  stars,  the  youthful  pair  first  became  ac- 
quainted. Nature  had  been  kinder  to  them 
than  parents.  They  had  imposed  one  upon  the 
other,  ignorant  or  careless  of  their  capacities  for 
each  other’s  happiness ; but  Nature,  like  a com- 
pensating angel,  came  and  struck  in  the  heart 
of  each  a sympathetic  chord,  which  discoursed 
sweet  music  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  aft- 
er-life. 

Louis  was  elected  Deputy  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Henri’s  father-in-law ; but  Henri  him- 
self had  been  previously  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  a poem  of  remarkable 
originality  and  force.  It  was  the  secret  that 
his  friend  had  hinted  at  in  the  letter  to  Rose, 
bat  which  he  had  considerately  left  for  the  hns- 
band  to  communicate. 


THE  CODE  OF  HONOR 

THE  duel,  as  a judicial  trial,  prevailed  from 
an  early  period  among  the  Germans,  Danes, 
and  Franks.  Louis  lc  Debonnaire  was  the  first 
French  monarch  who  permitted  to  litigants  the 
trial  by  arms.  The  same  custom  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  with  other  Norman  cus- 
toms, by  William  the  Conqueror.  By  the  laws, 
none  were  exempt  from  trial  by  battle  but  fe- 
males, the  sick  and  maimed,  and  persons  under 
fifteen  and  over  sixty  yean  of  age.  Ecclesi- 
astics were  permitted  to  produce  champions  to 
fight  in  their  stead. 

The  belief  was  that  Providence  would  pre- 
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serve  the  right ; and  the  defeat  in  regular  trial 
by  battle  of  one  accused  of  crime,  was  taken  as 
positive  proof  of  his  guilt.  Numerous  instances 
must  have  occurred  where  the  ends  of  justice 
were  plainly  defeated  by  the  superior  skill  of  a 
guilty  combatant.  But  such  accidental  tri- 
umphs of  guilt  over  innocence  did  little  to  shake 
the  popular  belief  in  the  watchfulness  of  “The 
God  of  Battles and  if  an  innocent  person  did 
suffer,  why,  there  was  the  happy  thought  that 
the  road  from  earth  to  heaven  was  a short  and 
pleasant  one  to  a good  soul. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ honor" 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in 
England  and  France,  then  the  two  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  the  earth,  will  be  best  shown  by 
a few  remarkable  examples. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  judicial  combats 
was  that  between  the  French  Counts  Jarnac 
and  Do  la  Chasteneraye,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  of  France. 

La  Chasteneraye  accused  Jarnac  to  Francis 
the  First  of  improper  conduct  with  his  own 
mother-in-law.  The  King,  who  was  much  at- 
tached to  Jarnac,  repeated  this  accusation  to 
him,  willing  to  give  him  the  power  of  refuting 
it;  for  La  Chasteneraye  not  only  maintained 
his  assertion,  but  swore  that  Jarnac  himself  had 
confessed  the  fact  to  him  a dozen  times  and 
more.  Jarnac  denied  the  whole  charge  with 
much  vehemence,  entreating  the  King  s permis- 
sion to  try  the  truth  by  single  combat.  Francis 
at  first  consented  to  this ; but  afterward  with- 
drew his  consent,  and  in  a short  time  he  died. 
As  soon  as  his  successor,  Henry  the  Second, 
came  V>  the  throne,  Jarnac  renewed  his  petition 
for  a single  combat ; which  at  last  Henry  grant- 
ed— he  being  on  La  Chasteneraye’s  side,  as 
Francis  had  been  on  Jarnac’s;  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  June,  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
the  King,  the  constable,  the  admiral,  and  the 
marshals  of  France,  together  with  the  court  and 
nobility,  assembled  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  to 
witness  this  judicial  combat.  Jarnac,  who  had 
just  recovered  from  a sickness,  was  modest, 
calm,  and  humble ; La  Chasteneraye  was  still 
somewhat  weak  in  his  sword-arm  from  a wound 
lately  received,  but  was  arrogant  and  insolent. 
They  attacked  each  other  savagely,  and  were 
soon  both  wounded.  While  La  Chasteneraye 
was  making  a furious  lunge,  Jarnac  gave  him 
that  fatal  coup  which  cut  the  ham  of  La  Chas- 
teneraye’s  left  log,  and,  presently  redoubling  his 
stroke,  cut  also  the  ham  on  the  right.  La 
Chasteneraye  fell ; and  Jarnac  offered  him  his 
life  if  he  would  confess  that  he  had  lied,  and  re- 
store him  his  honor:  the  wounded  man  was  si- 
lent. Jarnac  then  turned  to  the  King  and  be- 
sought him  to  accept  the  other's  life  for  God's 
sake  and  love’s ; but  the  King  refused.  Poor 
Jarnac,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  the  blood  of 
his  enemy  on  his  soul,  and  had  only  fought  to 
restore  to  himself  his  lost  repute,  again  entreat- 
ed La  Chasteneraye  to  confess  his  error ; bat, 
for  all  answer,  he  raised  himself  as  well  as  he 
conld  and  cut  at  his  generous  adversary.  At 
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last,  after  further  painful  entreaties,  Henry  con- 
descended to  accept  the  boon  of  a favorite's  life ; 
but  it  was  too  late  now;  the  wretch  bled  to 
death  before  he  could  be  removed  from  the 
field.  Jarnac  refused  his  right  of  triumphal 
procession,  saying  that  he  had  gained  all  he 
fought  for,  namely,  the  re-establish ment  of  his 
honor ; whereupon  Henry  exclaimed,  44  that  ho 
fought  like  Casar,  and  spoke  like  Aristotle:” 
though  for  all  that  his  kingly  love  and  affection 
lay  with  the  dead  man.  La  Chasteneraye  was  f 
only  twenty-eight  years  old ; but  he  was  the 
most  expert  swordsman  in  France,  the  best 
wrestler,  and  the  cleverest  fencer ; so  skilled,  in- 
deed, in  all  these  exercises  that  no  one  would 
believe  he  could  be  conquered,  and  several  fatal 
duels  were  fought  between  those  who  knew  and 
those  who  would  not  credit  the  resalt  of  the  en- 
counter. 

The  renowned  Bayard  hod  a fatal  affair  with 
the  Spaniard  Don  Alonzo  de  Soto  Mayor ; 
whereby  he  got  an  infinitude  of  praise,  because 
he  delivered  up  the  dead  body  to  the  seconds, 
and  would  not  use  it  in  any  way  of  ignominy 
and  scoff.  His  magnanimity  was  wonderful- 
ly belauded ; such  savage,  ruthless,  uncivilized 
fellows  were  even  the  heroes  and  nobles  of 
those  dark  and  sanguinary  times ! But  man- 
ners grew  more  humane  as  time  went  on ; and 
Charles  the  Ninth  was  the  last  king  of  France 
who  allowed  or  was  present  at  a duel : the  first 
also  who,  by  an  ordinance  dated  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  prohibited  the  practice.  A 
strange  instance  of  humanity  in  the  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew murderer.  But  some  remarkable  du- 
els took  place  meanwhile,  chiefly  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second.  One  was  between  Chfc- 
teanneuf,  a minor,  and  his  guardian  Laches- 
naye,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  concerning  a law- 
suit touching  the  lad’s  property.  As  might  be 
expected,  Ch&teauncuf  soon  dispatched  his  fee- 
ble old  antagonist,  who  accused  him,  by-the-by, 
of  being  secretly  defended  by  a cuirass.  A short 
time  after  this,  another  youth,  Saint  Andrd, 
quarreled  and  fought  with  Matas,  an  aged  man, 
who  disarmed,  lectured,  and  forgave  him,  when, 
bidding  him  pick  up  his  fallen  sword  and  be- 
have more  rationally  for  the  future,  he  was  re- 
mounting his  horse  to  ride  away,  when  Saint 
Andre  plunged  his  sword  into  his  back,  and  left 
him  dead  on  the  forest  sward.  The  youth  was 
not  even  rebuked  at  court  for  the  murder ; he 
had  powerful  friends;  but  Matas  was  blamed 
for  having  provoked  a fiery  spirit  by  his  reproof : 
Car  Dieu  s'en  attriste  (God  is  grieved),  said 
one,  when  the  aged  rebuke  the  generous  young. 

Duprat,  Baron  de  Vitaux,  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  duelists,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, murderers  of  his  time.  He  began  his  so- 
cial life  by  killing  his  friend,  Baron  Soupez,  who 
had  previously  broken  hi9  hot  pate  by  flinging 
a candlestick  at  him.  For  this,  Vitaux  way- 
laid and  murdered  him;  then  escaped,  disguised 
as  a woman.  A gentleman,  named  Goumelieu, 
killed  Vitaux’s  brother,  a lad  of  fifteen:  Vi- 
taux, accompanied  by  Boucicaut,  a young  no- 
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bleman,  followed  Goumelieu,  overtook  him  near 
Saint  Denis,  and  murdered  him.  For  this  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  again : this  time  into  Italy ; 
as  Goumelieu  was  a favorite  with  the  Bang,  and 
his  death  would  have  been  avenged.  But  he 
soon  returned  to  fight— or  rather  to  assassinate 
— Baron  de  Mittaud,  who  had  killed  another 
of  his  brothers;  though  he,  Mittaud,  was  a 
near  relation  to  the  Vitaux  family.  Accom- 
panied by  Boucicaut,  and  Boucicaut's  brother, 
Vitaux,  disguised  as  a lawyer,  waited  in  Paris 
for  Mittaud,  and  not  in  vain.  One  day  these 
three  worthies  met  the  baron  and  murdered 
him ; but  one  of  the  Boucicauts  was  wounded 
in  the  struggle.  Unable  to  escape  with  his 
companions,  and  tracked  by  his  blood,  he  was 
token  by  the  archers  and  sent  to  the  Bastilo. 
Interest  was  mode  for  him  at  court,  and  he  was 
pardoned ; reappearing  at  the  King's  balls  and 
levees  with  as  much  gayety  and  unconcern  as  if 
his  neck  had  never  been  in  peril.  Encouraged 
by  this  example,  Vitaux  also  returned  openly 
to  Paris,  this  time  with  seven  or  eight  compan- 
ions. Beginning  his  metropolitan  career  by 
murdering  Guart,  the  King's  favorite,  who  had 
opposed  his  pardon,  but  protected  by  the  Due 
d’Alen^on,  he  was  held  harmless,  though  his 
was  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  cold-blooded 
crimes  on  record.  However,  not  long  after 
this,  the  Baron  de  Mittaud,  brother  to  the  one 
previously  assassinated,  met,  fought,  and  killed 
Vitaux — the  paragon,  as  he  was  called,  of 
France. 

Quelus  and  D'Entragnes,  two  unworthy  min- 
ions of  Henry  the  Third,  fought  near  the  Porte 
Saint  Antoine.  Riberac  and  Schomberg — a 
German — were  the  seconds  to  D’Entragues; 
Maugcrin  and  Livaret  to  Quelus.  When  the 
two  principals  were  engaged  Ribcrac  went  up 
to  Maugerin,  proposing  that  a reconciliation 
should  be  effected. 

“Sir!”  said  Maugerin,  angrily,  “I  came 
here  to  fight,  not  to  string  beads.” 

“Fight!  with  whom?”  asked  Riberac. 

“With  you,”  said  Maugerin. 

“In  that  case  let  us  then  pray,”  answered 
Riberac,  calmly,  drawing  his  sword  and  dag- 
ger and  placing  their  hilts  cross-wise.  But  his 
prayers  were  so  long  that  Maugerin  grew  im- 
patient and  interrupted  him ; whereupon  they 
set  to  work,  and  soon  both  fell  dead.  Schom- 
berg, animated  by  such  a virtuous  example, 
proposed  the  like  pastime  to  Eivaret ; Livaret 
accepted,  and  the  German  laid  his  cheek  open 
at  the  first  cut.  In  revenge,  Livaret  pierced 
him  through  the  heart,  and  stretched  him  life- 
less at  his  feet.  D’Entragues  was  severely 
wounded,  but  escaped,  and  Quelus  died  the 
next  day.  Henry  was  disconsolate  at  bis  loss, 
and  had  him  buried  by  the  side  of  another  ill- 
fated  minion,  Saint  Megrin,  assassinated  by  the 
Due  de  Guise  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre.  Two 
years  after  this  bloody  fight,  Liv&ret  was  killed 
in  a duel  with  the  Marquis  de  Pienne ; when 
his  servant  seeing  him  fall,  stabbed  De  Pienne 
on  the  field. 


Bossy  d'Amboise  was  another  of  the  royal 
favorites  and  celebrated  cut-throats  of  the  day. 
In  the  Bartholomew  massacres  he  assassinated 
Antoine  de  Clermont,  a near  relation  with  whom 
ho  was  at  law ; afterward  he  fought  Saint  Phal, 
because  Saint  Phal  had  the  letter  X embroid- 
ered on  his  clothes,  and  Bussy  maintained  it 
was  a Y.  Then  he  attacked  Crillon  in  the  Ruo 
St.  Honore,  Crillon  crying,  “This  is  the  hour 
of  thy  death!”  as  he  defended  himself;  bnt 
they  were  separated.  Finally  he  was  killed  by 
hired  bravos  in  the  service  of  the  Count  do 
Montsoreau,  who  met  him  at  the  place  of  as- 
signation instead  of  the  Countess,  to  whom  he 
had  written,  and  with  whom  he  had  an  in- 
trigue. 

Henry  the  Fourth  tried  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  dueling,  bat  in  vain.  From  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  to  sixteen  hnndred  and  seven,  it 
was  calculated  that  four  thousand  gentlemen 
had  lost  their  lives  in  duels.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  between  Deveze  and  Soe- 
illes.  The  latter  having  seduced  the  former's 
wife,  they  met ; but  though  Deveze  had  planned 
on  assassination  rather  than  a duel,  Soeilles 
escaped  with  a wound  in  the  back.  Again  they 
met : this  time  Devbze  simply  fired  a pistol  at 
his  rival,  then  ran  away ; for  which  act  of  cow- 
ardice he  was  dismissed  the  army,  and  Soeilles 
received  permission  to  attack  him  whenever  he 
found  him,  and  to  seize  on  his  property  how 
and  where  he  would.  A reconciliation  was 
patched  up  after  this,  and  Soeilles  was  be- 
trothed to  Devbze's  sister;  but  he  meant  re- 
venge not  marriage,  and  the  poor  girl  was  made 
the  instrument  of  his  revenge.  He  betrayed 
and  ruined  her,  then  refused  to  marry.  De- 
vfeze  waylaid,  and  this  time  positively  murdered 
him ; but  he  himself  was  murdered  soon  after 
by  one  D’Aubignac,  hired  for  the  deed  by  a 
relative  of  Soeilles. 

Lagarde  Valois  and  Bazanez  were  two  fa- 
mous swordsmen  of  that  time.  Bazanez,  eager 
to  fight  Lagarde,  sent  him  a hat  trimmed  with 
feathers,  daring  him  to  wear  it.  Lagarde  put 
on  the  hat,  of  course,  and  went  to  seek  Baza- 
nez. They  fought  at  once,  Legarde  wounding 
the  other  in  the  head  at  the  first  blow,  but  bend- 
ing his  sword  at  the  same  time.  However  he 
ran  him  through  immediately  after,  saying : 

“This  is  for  the  hat!”  (again  the  same  stroke) 
“this  is  for  the  feathers!”  (again)  “this  is  for 
the  loop.”  All  the  while  complimenting  him 
on  the  elegant  fit  of  the  hat  and  its  perfect 
taste.  Bazanez,  streaming  with  blood  and  fu- 
rious with  rage,  rushed  on  him  desperately, 
broke  through  his  guard,  and  stabbed  him  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  times,  Lagarde  shrieking 
for  mercy,  while  Bazanez  yelled,  “No!  no! 
no!”  at  every  thrust.  Lagarde,  prostrate  and 
dying,  yet  found  sufficient  strength  to  bite  off  a 
bit  of  his  opponent's  chin  and  to  break  his  bead 
with  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  While  this  re- 
volting butchery  was  going  on  between  these 
two  scoundrels,  the  seconds  were  fighting  in 
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another  part  of  the  held,  and  one  was  soon  laid 
dead. 

One  bright  example  was  afforded  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  criminal  madness,  by  young  De  Reu- 
ly,  the  brave  and  noble  nnti-duelist,  whom  no 
one  could  suspect  of  cowardice,  but  who  would 
not  fight:  no,  not  even  when  pressed  and  in- 
sulted. Once,  a man,  who  for  no  quarrel,  but 
tor  mere  brutal  curiosity  wished  to  make  him 
fight,  waylaid  him  with  a friend — De  Reuly 
riding  alone  and  simply  accompanied  by  a serv- 
ant. They  set  on  him,  but  the  young  officer, 
one  of  the  expertest  swordsmen  of  his  regiment, 
disarmed  and  wounded  them  both ; then  took 
them  home  to  his  quarters,  had  their  wounds 
dressed,  gave  them  some  wine,  and  dismissed 
them.  Nor  did  he  ever  speak  of  the  transac- 
tion  afterward,  even  to  the  servant  who  was 
with  him.  No  one  insulted  De  Reuly  again. 

In  Louis  tfie  Thirteenth’s  reign,  duels  became 
even  more  sanguinary  and  brutal,  though  still 
the  laws  were  against  them.  Two  men  fought 
with  knives  in  a tub,  and  two  held  each  other 
by  the  left  hand,  and  hacked  away  with  dag- 
gers in  the  right.  The  Chevalier  de  Guise,  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  riding  down  the  Rue 
St.  Honor**,  met  the  old  Baron  de  Luz,  with 
whom  he  had  a slight  difference.  The  cheva- 
lier challenged  him  on  the  spot,  dismounted, 
and  murdered  him ; then  coolly  rode  off,  while 
the  poor  old  man  staggered  into  a shoemaker’s 
shop  to  die.  This  was  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
thirteen.  De  Luz  had  a son  of  the  same  ago 
as  the  chevalier.  He  challenged  his  father’s 
murderer ; De  Guise  accepted.  The  duel  took 
place  on  horseback,  and  young  De  Luz  was 
killed. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy,  the  English  em- 
bassador to  the  French  court  at  that  time,  was 
strongly  infected  with  the  prevalent  disease*  A 
very  Quixote  in  the  matter  of  ladies*  favors  and 
ribbons,  he  was  also  jealous,  in  a rougher  way, 
of  the  reputation  of  all  renowned  duelists.  He 
challenged  many  of  them,  notably  Balaguy,  but 
be  could  not  get  them  to  the  point ; and  for  all 
his  Quixotic  chivalry,  was  well  laughed  at  by 
both  squire  and  dame,  while  the  more  cele- 
brated swordsmen  did  not  care  to  meet  one 
whose  discomfiture  would  add  nothing  to  their 
honor.  It  was  in  this  same  reign,  and  in  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  that 
De  Botteville  fought  De  Beuvron  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  Montmorency  le  Comte  do  Botteville 
was  the  acknowledged  master  of  the  art  in  Pa- 
ris. His  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
fencers  and  swordsmen  of  the  day,  and  he  him- 
self had  slain  some  half-score  of  men  in  duels 
more  or  less  iniquitous;  the  chief  of  which  were 
with  Le  Comte  de  Pontgibaud,  whom  he  forced 
away  from  mass  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  slew 
on  the  spot,  the  Marquis  de  Portes,  and  Le 
Comte  de  Thorigny.  He  had  alw'ays  obtained 
his  pardon,  not  with  much  trouble ; but  at  last 
the  King  intimated  to  him  that  the  royal  clem- 
ency was  exhausted,  and  that  he  would  be  for- 
given no  more 


In  spite  of  this  he  fought  La  Frfete  between 
Poissy  and  Saint  Germain,  when,  as  his  second 
was  killed  by  La  Frfete’s  second,  an  order  for 
his  arrest  was  made  out,  and  he  was  forced  to 
fly  to  Flanders.  After  a short  time  the  Arch- 
duchess applied  to  Louis  for  his  pardon;  but 
without  success.  Irritated  at  this,  De  Bottc- 
ville  swore  that  he  would  return  to  Paris  and 
fight  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  King  and  law.  And  he  kept  his  word.  Ho 
wrote  to  De  Beuvron,  Thorigny’s  friend,  anx- 
ious to  be  his  avenger;  and  after  some  prelim- 
inary epistles  a meeting  was  agreed  on  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  at  two  o’clock  one  certain  after- 
noon. After  fighting  with  swords  and  daggers, 
neither  getting  the  better  of  the  other,  they  be- 
gan to  wrestle  and  struggle,  when  both  asked  for 
quarter.  The  game  was  a drawn  one.  De  Bot- 
teville’s  second,  De  Bussy,  a celebrated  swords- 
man, was  mortally  wounded  in  the  throat,  and 
La  Berthe,  another  of  the  seconds,  was  wound- 
ed also.  Botteville  and  De  Beuvron  went  qui- 
etly to  lunch  at  a barber’s  shop  close  by,  while 
La  Berthe  had  his  wounds  dressed,  and  poor  De 
Bussy  confessed  to  a friar  and  died.  De  Botte- 
ville fled  again,  but,  recognized  by  a sister  of 
De  Bussy,  was  brought  back  to  Paris,  tried  for 
murder,  and  beheaded,  sorely  troubled  about  his 
mustaches,  the  finest  in  France.  A few  years 
later  the  Due  de  Nemours  and  the  Due  do  Beau- 
fort— brothers-in-law — with  four  seconds  apiece, 
met  to  decide  a quarrel  with  pistols  and  swords. 
De  Nemours  was  shot  dead,  and,  of  De  Beau- 
fort’s seconds,  D’Henricourt  was  shot  by  the 
Marquis  de  Yillars,  and  De  Ris  by  the  Due 
d’Uzerches.  This  was  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  after  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. 

Le  Comte  de  Coligny,  one  day,  leaving  the 
apartment  of  his  lady  love  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  Conde’s  sister,  dropped  a woman’s  letter, 
which,  among  more  pleasant  and  tender  things, 
contained  various  malicious  words  against  Ma- 
dame de  Montbazon,  mother-in-law  to  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  between  whom  and  De  Longue- 
ville  there  was  open  war.  The  letter  was  found, 
and  ascribed  to  Madame  de  Longueville.  She, 
wishing  to  deny  the  charge,  insisted  that  Co- 
ligny, her  lover,  should  challenge  De  Guise,  the 
lover  of  Madame  do  Montbazon,  which  accord- 
ingly was  done.  The  two  men  met  in  the  Place 
Roy  ale,  and  Coligny  was  mortally  wounded ; the 
seconds,  D’Estrade  and  De  Bridieu,  fought  at 
the  same  time — all  in  open  day — and  Bridieu 
was  severely  hurt.  It  is  singular  that,  just  sev- 
enty years  before,  the  grandfather  of  this  Co- 
ligny, the  noble  Admiral  and  Huguenot,  had 
been  murdered  in  the  Bartholomew  massacres 
by  order  of  the  grandfather  of  the  De  Guise  who 
now  killed  the  descendant. 

One  day  le  Comte  Rochefort  drank  himself 
mad  with  le  Comte  d’Harcourt  and  a large  par- 
ty. It  was  proposed  that  they  should  all  go 
on  the  Pont  Neuf  and  rob,  an  amusement  in- 
troduced by  the  Due  d’Orleans.  Rochefort  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Rieux,  not  wishing  to  join  in 
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that  questionable  sport,  climbed  up  on  tho  neck 
of  the  large  bronze  horse  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
thence  to  look  down  on  their  companions  rob- 
bing the  passers-by  of  their  purses  and  cloaks. 
Suddenly  a party  of  archers  appeared  in  sight, 
and  the  titled  highwaymen  took  to  their  heels ; 
but  Dc  Rieux,  in  trying  to  get  down,  hung  too 
heavily  on  to  the  bronze  bridle  of  the  statue, 
broke  it,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  cap- 
tured, and  both  he  and  Rochefort  were  sent  to 
the  C hate  let.  De  Rieux  threw  all  the  blame 
on  Rochefort,  who,  when  they  were  liberated, 
challenged  him ; but  the  Chevalier  would  not 
fight,  though  the  Count  struck  him  with  the 
fiat  of  his  sword  to  stir  him  up.  However, 
Rochefort  was  determined  to  fight  some  one ; 
so,  failing  De  Rieux,  he  turned  to  Harcourt, 
but  Harcourt  declined  on  account  of  his  rank. 
In  revenge  Rochefort  and  one  of  his  creatures 
cut  down  all  the  finest  trees  on  his  estate,  de- 
stroyed his  preserves,  and  committed  all  sorts 
of  depredations,  until  a relative  of  the  Count, 
one  Breaute,  a professed  desperado,  called  out, 
disarmed,  and  wounded  Rochefort.  The  Car- 
dinal Mnzarin,  whose  friend  and  tool  Rochefort 
was,  sent  him  a purse  of  five  hundred  crowns 
and  his  own  surgeon ; so  little  did  even  the 
Church  in  those  clays  uphold  order  or  repudi- 
ate crime.  When  recovered  from  his  wound 
Rochefort,  joined  this  time  by  Des  Planches, 
set  out  to  further  harry  M.  le  Comte  d* Harcourt, 
but,  quarreling  by  the  way,  they  fell  to  fisticuffs 
with  each  other,  and  Des  Planches  amused  him- 
self by  peppering  Rochefort  as  he  poached  on 
Harcourt’s  preserves,  excusing  himself  by  say- 
ing that  he  thought  it  was  the  Count  and  his 
gamekeepers. 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  La  Frfete 
and  De  Chalais  were  leaving  a ball-room  to- 
gether. They  had  long  been  on  bad  terms, 
and  La  Frfcte  pushed  against  Chalais  rudely. 
A meeting  was  agreed  on,  of  three  against  three, 
which,  coming  to  the  King's  ears,  he  6ent  Saint 
Aignau  with  a message  to  La  Frcte,  telling  him 
that  if  he  went  out  he  should  have  his  throat 
cut.  Saint  Aignau,  who  was  a relation  to  La 
Frfetc,  delivered  his  message,  but,  as  a corollary, 
staid  behind  to  fight  against  the  Marquis  d’Au- 
tin,  who  was  hunted  up  for  the  occasion,  so  as 
to  make  a grander  party  of  four  against  four. 
Louis  was  excessively  angry  at  this  gross  act  of 
disobedience,  and  the  noble  duelists  had  all  to 
fly  the  country.  Dueling  brought  no  sense  of 
sin  or  shame  with  it  under  any  circumstances. 
It  was  a legal  offense,  being  against  the  royal  or- 
dinances ; but  it  carried  no  moral  obloquy  along 
with  its  legal  penalties.  When  the  Marquis  de 
Donza  was  on  the  eve  of  execution  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother-in-law,  his  only  reply  to  his 
confessor,  who  exhorted  him  to  repent  of  his 
crime,  was,  “ San  die  ! do  you  call  one  of  the 
cleverest  thrusts  in  Gascony  a crime  ?” 

It  was  only  after  many  generations  that  the 
anti-dueling  society,  fonnded  by  the  priest  of 
Saint  Sulpico,  M.  Olier,  and  enrolling  as  its 
first  member  the  bravo  and  virtuous  Marquis 


de  Fdndlon,  made  any  way  with  the  public. 
As  yet  duels  were  honorable,  necessary,  and  a 
title  to  distinction  in  the  minds  of  all.  Some- 
times, however,  they  had  a ludicrous  side.  Ma- 
daillan  sent  a challenge  to  the  Marquis  de  Ri- 
vard, who  had  lost  a leg  at  the  siege  of  Puy 
Cerda.  The  Marquis  accepted,  but  sent  with 
his  answer  a case  of  surgical  instruments,  in- 
sisting that  Madaillan  should  first  lose  his  leg, 
so  as  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  togeth- 
er. The  joke  hindered  the  duel.  La  Fontaine, 
too,  was  forced  by  a friend  into  fighting  a duel 
with  a certain  young  officer,  whose  attentions 
to  Madame  were  more  expressive  than  becom- 
ing. The  good  peaceful  old  philosopher  grum- 
bled sorely  at  having  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  march  out  to  fight  a man  he  liked, 
for  a purpose  he  did  not  understand,  and  with 
a weapon  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed.  Ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  meeting  he  apologized  to 
the  officer,  complaining  of  the  necessity  he  was 
under,  and  assuring  him  of  his  good-will.  The 
young  man  bowed,  smiled,  and,  before  La  Fon- 
taine had  well  fumbled  at  his  first  guard,  whipped 
the  sword  out  of  his  hand  ; then  expressing  his 
extreme  regret  at  the  circumstance,  he  lectured 
the  philosopher  on  his  folly,  and  expressed  his 
intention  of  neverentering  his  house  again,  since 
his  visits  were  so  misunderstood.  La  Fontaine 
was  in  despair.  He  embraced  his  dear  friend 
again  and  again,  and  swore  that  he  would  fight 
him  on  the  spot  if  he  did  not  return  home  with 
him  then,  and  visit  him  as  usual.  The  officer 
consented,  and  Madame  la  Fontaine's  reward 
was  what  it  had  been  before.  Sometimes  hon- 
or prevented  the  giving  of  satisfaction  ; and  a 
general  character,  of  what  we  would  call  black- 
guardism, held  a man  harmless,  inasmuch  as 
gentlemen  would  not  meet  him.  One  of  this 
sort  complained  to  a marshal  of  France  that  he 
had  been  slapped  in  the  face,  and  asked  what 
he  should  do ? “Go  and  wash  it  off,” said  the 
marshal,  turning  on  his  heeL  Another,  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  a window  up  stairs  for 
cheating  at  cards,  was  counseled  by  Talleyrand 
“never  to  play  at  cards  again,  excepting  on  the 
ground  floor.  **  Brisseuil  refused  to  fight  with  a 
detected  sharper,  but  eventually  was  forced  into 
the  quarrel,  and  severely  wounded.  D’ Ay  die, 
an  abbe,  and  the  lover  of  the  Duchess  de  Ber- 
ri,  fought  in  a figurante's  house  with  a provin- 
cial clerk  called  Bouton,  and  wounded  him. 
Tho  Dnchess  deprived  D’Aydie  of  his  prefer- 
ment, and  forced  him  to  become  a Knight  of 
Malta,  for  having  fought  with  one  so  far  be- 
neath him.  But  the  pugnacious  Bouton  pur- 
sued and  fought  the  abbd  four  times,  and  then 
the  Duchess  brought  the  affair  before  the  Court 
of  Honor,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marshal 
de  Chamilly.  The  Court  and  the  Marshal  were 
disgnsted  at  “this  fellow  Bouton,  who  dared  to 
call  them  my  lords,”  and  they  ordered  D'Aydie 
to  be  imprisoned  for  degrading  himself  so  far 
as  to  fight  with  such  a low-born  clown ; as  for 
him,  he  was  discharged,  as  being  beneath  their 
notice.  But  the  Duchess  got  him  hanged,  to 
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ihe  horror  of  all  Paris.  This  was  in  the  Re- 
gent's time,  before  the  majority  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  — the  same  regent  who,  though  he 
“ thought  dueling  had  gone  too  much  out  of 
fashion,”  lectured  two  officers  who  fought  about 
an  Angola  cat,  saying, 4 ‘ they  should  have  fought 
with  claws,  not  swords.  ” The  celebrated  Law  of 
Lauriston  fought  and  killed  his  man. 

Before  Louis  the  Fifteenth’s  majority  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  began  his  notable  courses  as  a youth 
of  only  twenty,  by  attacking  and  wounding  Le 
Comte  de  Gace  under  a street  lamp.  A short 
time  after  this,  having  a pique  agaiustLe  Comte 
de  Bavi&re,  he  followed  him  on  a journey,  insult- 
ed, and  obstructed  him.  They  began  to  fight, 
and  were  only  separated  by  the  Chevalier  D’Au- 
vray,  who  took  De  Richelieu  into  custody  as  the 
aggressor.  Taken  before  the  Court  of  Honor, 
where  all  the  noble  youth  of  France  were  as- 
sembled bareheaded,  he  was  forced  to  apologize 
to  De  Bavifere,  but  they  were  none  the  better 
friends. 

A few  years,  full  of  diverse  scampishness,  roll- 
ed on,  and  then  Albani,  nephew  to  Pope  Clem- 
ent the  Eleventh,  applied  to  him  for  ways  and 
means  to  circumvent  Madame  Crequi-Blanche- 
fort,  who,  to  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the 
exception  of  her  age,  was  a woman  of  unblem- 
ished virtue.  A plan  was  formed  between  these 
two  worthies ; and  Albani,  disguised  as  a serv- 
ant, and  furnished  with  strong  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation from  Richelieu,  entered  Madame 
Crequi-Blanehefort’s  service,  but,  before  long, 
betrayed  himself,  and  was  kicked  out  of  the 
house  for  his  pains.  Richelieu  was  locked  up 
in  the  Bastile  for  his  share  in  the  matter. 
When  liberated,  the  young  Marquis  d’Aumont, 
a lad  of  sixteen,  fought  and  wounded  him  in 
the  hip,  60  that  it  was  expected  he  would  be 
lame  for  life.  DAumont  was  a kinsman  of 
Madame  Blanchefort.  In  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Richelieu  killed  his  kinsman, 
the  Prince  de  Lixen,  who  himself  had  killed 
the  Marquis  de  Ligneville,  uncle  to  Richelieu’s 
wife,  the  quarrel  arising  from  De  Lixen  taunt- 
ing Richelieu  with  being  hot,  44  wondering  that 
he  should  appear  in  such  a state  as  this,  after 
he  had  been  purified  by  admission  into  their 
family ;”  for  the  De  Lixen  blood  was  older 
than  the  Richelieu,  and  the  Prince  had  the 
sting  of  truth  in  his  taunt.  They  met  in  the 
trenches  that  night;  they  were  both  serving  to- 
gether at  the  siege  of  Philipsberg.  j 

Du  Vighan  of  Saintonga,  was  the  Don  Juan 
of  that  time.  Hackney-coachmen  and  trades- 
men’s wives,  calling  to  present  their  bills,  took 
them  back  unpaid,  and  left  him  good  wishes 
and  money  instead.  He  bewitched  every  one, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  said  of  him  that  he 
was  44  the  serpent  of  the  terrestrial  paradise.”  Of 
course  he  was  always  in  trouble  of  some  sort,  and 
was  once  nearly  killed  in  a duel  with  Le  Comte 
de  Meulan.  When  recovered,  ho  fell  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  who  loved  him 
with  that  singular  passion  always  the  lot  of  Don 
Juans  to  receive.  She  was  severely  lectured  by 


her  aunt,  and  shut  up  in  the  convent  of  Mont- 
martre ; Du  Vighan  understood  the  use  of  rope- 
ladders,  and  Montmartre  had  walls  which  might 
be  scaled.  He  and  his  princess  met  in  her  clois- 
ter as  they  had  before  met  in  her  hotel,  and  mat- 
ters went  on  swimmingly  till  the  rope-ladder  was 
found,  and  Baron  d’Ugeon,  De  Soissons’  cous- 
in, demanded  satisfaction.  They  met,  and  Du 
Vighan  received  three  severe  wounds  in  his 
side.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  scaled  the 
walls  of  Montmartre  that  very  night,  but  to  no 
purpose ; the  princess  was  under  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  warders  and  bolts,  and  poor  Du  Vighan 
had  to  remain  in  the  cold  cloisters  all  night 
alone.  His  wounds  broke  out  into  a fearful 
hemorrhage ; and,  when  the  morning  came,  the 
nans  found  the  hapless  youth  lying  dead  on  the 
stone  pavement. 

44La  botfce  de  Saint  Evremont,”  was  a pass 
invented  by  that  most  noted  duelist.  He  and 
Saint  Foix  were  rivals  in  fame,  and  both  were 
witty,  insolent,  good-natured,  and  capricious. 
Saint  Foix  had  & duel  with  a gentleman,  whom 
he  saw  at  the  Cafe  Procope,  eating  a bavaroise. 
44  A confounded  bad  dinner  for  a gentleman,” 
said  Saint  Foix.  The  stranger  called  him  out, 
and  wounded  him.  “Sir,”  said  Saint  Foix, 
bandaging  his  wound,  4 4 if  you  had  killed  me  I 
should  still  have  said  that  a bavaroise  is  a con- 
founded bad  dinner  for  a gentleman.” 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  the 
Comte  d’Artois  (afterward  Charles  the  Ninth) 
fought  with  the  Prince  de  Conde  (Due  de  Bour- 
bon), for  having  struck  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Bourbonne,  who,  at  a masked  ball,  annoyed 
Madame  de  Carillac,  the  chere  amie  of  D' Artois 
— formerly  holding  the  same  position  with  the 
Due  de  Bourbon — the  duchess  being  also  in  love 
with  the  future  monarch.  It  was  a bloodless 
duel,  where,  after  a vast  deal  of  parade,  the  of- 
fended parties  embraced.  The  Chevalier  d’Eon 
lived,  too,  at  this  period — that  strange  mythic 
being,  the  expert  swordsman,  the  clever  diplo- 
matist, the  man  in  woman’s  clothes,  or  the  wo- 
man in  man’s  clothes — no  one  rightly  knew 
which.  Certain  it  is  that  D’Eon  was  made  to 
wear  woman’s  clothes,  whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been — whether  De  Guerchy ’s  honor,  whom 
he  had  insulted,  or  because  of  D’Aiguillon’s 
spite,  or  for  state  reasous,  or,  haply,  for  natural 
ones — whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is 
historically  true  that  the  Chevalier  d’Eon  dress- 
ed as  a woman,  or  that  a woman  assumed  the 
name,  and  habits,  and  costume  of  a man. 
D’Eon’s  noted  affair  was  with  the  Comte  de 
Guerchy,  whom  he  struck  in  the  face — the 
Comte  being  the  embassador  in  London,  to 
whose  embassade  D’Eon  was  attached.  There 
was  no  duel,  but  the  young  Comte  de  Guerchy, 
after  his  father’s  death,  sought  to  meet  D’Eon ; 
whereon  his  mother,  dreading  a meeting  with 
the  mature  duelist  for  her  inexperienced  son. 
petitioned  for  a renewal  of  the  order  for  the 
Chevalier  to  wear  female  apparel  again ; and 
once  more  D’Eon  was  plunged  into  petticoats 
and  head-dresses. 
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The  Marquis  de  Tenteniac  once  challenged 
the  whole  pit  of  a theatre ; and  Ney  would  have 
fonght  again,  as  many  times  before,  the  public 
battles  of  his  regiment,  had  not  the  colonel 
seized  him  by  his  coat-tails,  and  dragged  him 
thus,  backward,  to  the  black-hole.  However, 
he  met  his  antagonist  afterward — the  fencing- 
master  of  a chasseur  regiment — and  wounded 
him  in  the  sword-arm,  crippling  him  for  life. 
When  Ney’s  fortunes  rose,  he  sought  him  out 
and  pensioned  him.  A young  officer  insulted 
a colonel  of  the  French  Guards,  who  declared 
himself  against  dueling ; calling  him  a coward, 
mid  striking  him  on  the  face.  The  colonel  met 
him  the  next  day,  with  a large  piece  of  court- 
plaster  on  the  cheek  which  had  been  struck. 
They  fought,  and  the  young  man  was  wounded 
in  the  sword-arm.  The  colonel  bowed,  put  up 
his  weapon,  took  off  the  plaster,  and  cut  off  one 
aide  of  it.  When  the  wound  was  healed  the 
colonel  called  him  out  again,  and  again  wound- 
ed him,  cutting  off  another  piece  of  his  plaster. 
Again,  and  again,  and  again,  this  happened,  the 
colonel  always  wounding  the  poor  youth,  and 
always  cutting  off  a piece  of  his  plaster,  until  it 
was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a shilling.  And  then 
they  met  for  the  last  time — the  colonel  ran  him 
through,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  coolly 
taking  off  all  that  was  left  of  the  plaster,  and 
laying  it  on  the  ground  beside  the  dead  body. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-five  the 
Comte  de  Gersdorff  challenged  M.  )e  Favre  by 
the  public  prints,  using  strong  language,  and 
offering  him  a hundred  louis  d’or  for  his  travel- 
ing expenses  if  he  would  but  go  and  meet  him. 
Le  Favre  accepted  the  challenge,  but  not  the 
louis  d’or,  and  the  field  wa & set.  They  stood 
at  twenty-five  paces,  and  fired  once — wide  of  the 
mark  on  both  sides.  Their  seconds  then  came 
forward  and  complimented  them  on  their  cour- 
age ; the  principals  embraced,  forgave,  and  were 
reconciled.  There  was  another  end  a later 
French  duel,  to  the  full  as  ridiculous  as  this. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  the  Mar- 
quis de  Livron  and  M.  du  Tronc  met  in  the  for- 
est of  Senart,  near  the  chateau  of  Madame  de 
Cayla.  Du  Trone,  a young  advocate,  came 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a modem  Greek,  and 
the  duel  took  place  on  horseback ; the  weapons 
— saores ; the  seconds — three  a side.  At  the 
first  onset  the  Marq  ; s was  dismounted,  and  both 
were  slightly  wounded ; but  the  gendarmes  came 
and  put  a stop  to  the  mock  heroics  of  these  two 
simpletons  before  any  real  damage  was  done ; 
and  the  romantic  youths  were  marched  off  from 
the  gaze  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  spectators 
whom  the  folly  of  their  raree-show  had  drawn 
together.  Th c fiasco  of  that  honorable  encount- 
er was  sublime — almost  as  sublime  as  the  duels 
between  women  which  flutter  through  the  stern- 
er records  crowding  the  French  annals. 

And  now  duels  come  so  thick  and  fast  that 
we  can  not  even  enumerate  them.  Literary 
men,  artists,  friends,  strangers,  and  enemies,  all 
seem  to  spend  their  lives — and  lose  them — in 
fighting  duels  for  every  conceivable  and  incon- 


ceivable cause.  Fayau  killed  6amt  M&rcellin, 
his  former  friend,  for  a mere  literary  discussion ; 
Saint  Aulaire  was  killed  because  of  a paragraph 
in  his  oration  on  the  Duke  de  Feltre ; Sdgur 
was  wounded  by  General  Gourgaud  on  account 
of  his  Campaign  in  Russia ; Hepe — but  he  was 
a Neapolitan — wounded  an  author  on  Italy,  be- 
cause he  did  not  like  his  book ; two  romance 
writers  fought  for  the  honor  of  classic  and  ns 
mantic  literature ; Garnarey,  the  artist,  shot 
Captain  Raynouard  of  the  Caravanne;  later, 
Armand  Carrel,  editor  of  the  National \ and 
Roux  Laborie,  another  editor,  fought  and 
wounded  each  other — later  still  Carrel  was 
killed  by  Emile  de  Girardin ; Barth£l&ny,  ed- 
itor of  the  Penple  Sottvercrin,  killed  David,  ed- 
itor of  the  Garde  National , and  Alexandre  Du- 
mas fought  Gaillardet,  his  co-creator  of  uLa 
Tour  de  Nesle,”  fortunately  without  damage  on 
either  side ; Trobriant  shotPelicier,  of  the  Home 
Department,  on  account  of  a popular  song ; and 
General  Bugeaud  shot  Dulong,  a lawyer,  after 
the  latter  had  made  a written  apology:  while 
duels  on  account  of  wives  and  sisters  were  al- 
most as  numerous  as  there  were  fair  women  in 
France. 

Monsieur  Manuel,  a Pole,  a married  man  of 
middle  age,  had,  for  his  friend.  Monsieur  Beau- 
mont, some  ten  or  fifteen  years  his  junior.  Both 
were  stock-brokers.  By  anonymous  letters  Mon- 
sieur Manuel  was  informed  that  Beaumont  and 
his  wife  were  on  terms  scarcely  consistent  with 
his  honor  and  her  duties.  He  did  not  trust  only 
to  these  letters,  but  discovered  for  himself  that 
the  charge  was  true ; whereupon  he  left  Paris, 
his  wife  remaining  behind  with  her  lover.  Some 
time  after  he  returned  on  business,  and  encount- 
ered Beaumont  on  the  exchange.  They  quar- 
reled, and  Manuel  challenged  him ; the  next 
day  they  met,  and  Manuel  was  sliot  dead.  The 
authorities  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground  because  he  had  fallen  in  a 
duel,  but  popular  clamor  forced  the  point ; then 
the  priest  would  not  read  the  burial-service  over 
him  until  a fresh  outbreak  forced  that  as  well ; 
and,  when  even  that  concession  was  gained,  he 
would  not  read  the  service  in  his  robes.  But 
after  a long  and  noisy  dispute,  the  people  gained 
the  day,  and  poor  Manuel  was  buried  with  the 
full  rites  of  the  Church.  Beaumont  was  obliged 
to  fly ; but  what  became  of  Madame  Manuel  no 
one  knew. 

The  ordeal  by  battle  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Norman  conqueror  died  out  of  general 
usage  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  It,  however, 
remained  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  when  it  was 
repealed  in  consequence  of  a resort  to  it  by  one 
Thornton.  He  had  deceived  and  murdered  a 
beautiful  girl  named  Ashford,  and  claiming  his 
right  to  wager  of  battel,  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  was  obliged  to  allow  it ; the  girl’s  broth- 
er, whom  he  challenged,  refusing  to  fight,  the 
murderer  was  discharged. 

The  duel  between  Sir  Walter  Blount  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex — because  young  Blotmt  had  rc- 
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ceived  from  Elisabeth,  as  a reward  for  his  fine 
tilting  the  day  before,  a chess-queen  of  enam- 
eled gold — was  one  of  the  modem  as  compared 
with  the  ancient  sort.  Gathering  up  his  cloak 
as  he  passed  through  the  privy  chamber,  that 
all  the  world  might  see  his  sovereign's  gift  fast- 
ened to  his  arm  by  crimson  ribbons,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  the  new  favorite  haunted  his  suc- 
cess with  more  pride  than  prudence,  and  that 
Essex,  whose  scanty  patience  never  held  out 
long  against  the  smallest  assault  of  jealousy, 
felt  himself  fully  justified  in  his  wrath.  “Now 
I perceive,  ” he  said,  scornfully,  to  Fulk  Greville, 
“that  every  fool  must  have  his  favor.”  Which 
uncivil  speech  ripened  into  a challenge  and  a 
duel,  wherein  the  Earl  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh ; a circumstance  that  caused  the  mighty 
and  most  wrathful  Queen  to  say,  “God's  death ! 
it  is  fit  that  Borne  one  should  take  him  down, 
and  teach  him  better  manners ; else  there  will 
be  no  rule  with  him!”  The  Crowned  Vestal 
was  weary  of  the  elder  favorite's  temper  and 
disrespect,  and  Blount,  the  younger  and  latest 
darling,  was  as  yet  impeccable. 

A more  terrible  drama  even  than  this  oc- 
curred in  the  same  reign,  between  the  Duke  of 
B.  and  Lord  B.,  concerning  a certain  beautiful 
Countess  of  E.  The  duke  challenged  the  lord, 
and,  contrary  to  usage,  gave  him  the  choice  of 
weapons,  the  challenger’s  privilege.  They  met 
the  next  morning — a cold,  rainy,  miserable 
morning ; time,  five  o'clock ; place,  the  first 
tree  behind  the  lodge  in  Hyde  Park.  They 
stripped  off  their  fine  scarlet  coats  trimmed  with 
gold  and  silver  lace — the  Duke  excessively  in- 
dignant that  they  should  examine  his  vest,  so 
as  to  be  certain  there  was  no  unlawful  protec- 
tion underneath,  but  the  lord,  more  accustomed 
to  the  formalities,  submitting  to  the  search  cool- 
ly enough — and  then  they  took  their  pistols,  be- 
fore taking  to  their  swords ; according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  At  the  first  fire  the  Duke 
missed,  but  Lord  B.  hit  his  grace  near  the 
thumb ; at  the  second  fire  the  duke  hit  the  lord. 
They  then  drew  their  swords  and  roshed  on 
each  other.  After  the  first  or  second  throat 
Lord  B.  entangled  his  foot  in  a tuft  of  grass, 
and  fell ; but,  supporting  himself  with  bis  sword- 
hand  ho  sprung  back,  and  thus  avoided  a thrust 
made  at  his  heart.  The  seconds  then  interfered, 
and  attempted  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  ; 
but  the  Duke — who  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
fiery  throughout — angrily  ordered  them  back, 
threatening  to  stab  the  first  who  again  inter- 
fered. After  much  good  play  and  fine  parrying 
they  came  to  a “ close  lock,  which  nothing  but 
the  key  of  the  body  could  open.”  Thus  they 
stood,  unable  to  strike  a blow,  each  afraid  to 
give  the  other  the  smallest  advantage,  yet  each 
struggling  to  free  himself  from  his  entangle- 
ment. At  last,  by  one  wrench  stronger  than 
the  others,  they  tore  themselves  away ; and  at 
the  same  time  both  their  swords  sprang  out  of 
their  hands — Lord  B.'s  six  or  seven  yards  in 
the  air.  This  accident,  however,  did  not  retard 
them  long ; they  seized  their  weapons  again  and 


fought  on.  The  lord  was  then  wounded  in  the 
sword-arm;  but  bearing  .back,  and  before  the 
duke  had  quite  recovered  from  his  lunge,  he  ran 
him  through  the  body.  The  blow  left  the  lord 
unguarded ; and  with  the  sword  through  him, 
the  duke  cut  and  thrust  at  his  antagonist,  who 
had  only  his  naked  hand  wherewith  to  guard 
himself.  After  his  hand  had  been  fearfully 
mangled  with  putting  aside  his  enemy’s  sword, 
the  lord  was  in  his  turn  run  through — one  rib 
below  the  heart.  Again  the  seconds  interfered ; 
again  without  success ; when  the  lord,  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  fell  backward,  and  in  falling,  drew 
his  sword  out  of  the  duke’s  wound.  “ Recover- 
ing himself  a little  before  ho  was  quite  down, 
he  faltered  forward,  and  falling  with  his  thigh 
across  his  sword,  snapped  it  in  the  midst.”  The 
duke  then  took  his  own  sword,  broke  it,  and 
sinking  on  the  dead  body  of  his  antagonist, 
sighed  deeply,  turned  once,  and  died : the  cold, 
drizzling  rain  falling  chill  on  the  stiffening  bod- 
ies and  the  dank  grass. 

The  spirit  of  violence  and  lawlessness  that 
belonged  to  dueling,  even  in  its  least  dishonora- 
ble days,  more  surely  than  any  love  of  honor  or 
necessity  of  self-defense,  was  allied  sometimes 
in  a manifest  way  to  treachery  and  murder. 
This  is  a story  told  in  Aubrey's  Miscellanies : 

“Anno  1647,  the  Lord  Mohun’s  son  and 
heir  (a  gallant  gentleman,  valiant,  and  a great 
master  of  fencing  and  horsemanship),  had  a 
quarrel  with  Prince  Griffin ; there  was  a chal- 
lenge, and  they  were  to  fight  on  horseback  in 
Chelsea  fields  in  the  morning:  Mr.  Mohun 
went  accordingly  to  meet  him,  bnt  about  Ebury 
Farm  he  was  met  by  some  who  quarreled  with 
him  and  pistoled  him,  it  was  believed,  by  order 
of  Prince  Griffin;  for  he  was  sure  that  Mr. 
Mohun,  being  so  much  the  better  horseman, 
etc.,  would  have  killed  him  had  they  fought.  • 

“In  James  Street,  in  Covent  Garden,  did 
then  lodge  a gentlewoman,  a handsome  woman, 
who  was  Mr.  Mohun's  sweet-heart.  Mr.  Mohun 
was  murdered  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  at  that  very  time,  his  mistress  being  in  bed, 
saw  Mr.  Mohun  come  to  her  bedside,  draw  the 
curtain,  look  upon  her  and  go  away ; she  called 
after  him,  but  no  answer : she  knocked  for  her 
maid,  asked  her  for  Mr.  Mohun ; she  said  she 
did  not  see  him,  and  had  the  key  of  her  cham- 
ber door  in  her  pocket.  Tlfw account  my  friend 
aforesaid  had  from  the  gentlewoman’s  own 
mouth,  and  her  maid’s.” 

One  of  the  most  foolish,  yet  melancholy, 
duels  on  record,  is  that  between  two  dear 
friends — Sir  H.  Bellases  and  Tom  Porter,  as 
told  by  gossip  Pcpys.  They  had  no  quarrel 
together,  and  were  only  talking  somewhat  loud- 
ly, when  a by-stander  asked  if  they  were  quarrel- 
ing? 

“No!”  said  Bdlases.  “I  would  have  you 
know  that  I never  quarrel,  but  1 strike ; take 
that  as  a rule  of  mine !” 

“How!”  said  Tom  Porter,  “strike?  I would 
I could  see  the  man  in  England  that  dnrst  give 
me  a blow.”  Whereupon  his  friend  boxed  his 
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ears,  and  the  two  would  have  fought  on  the  spot, 
had  they  not  been  hindered.  However,  Tom 
Porter  waited  for  hi9  friend  as  he  went  by  in  his 
coach,  and  bade  him  come  out  and  draw.  Sir 
H.  Bellases  obeyed;  and,  after  a few  passes 
called  out  to  his  friend  to  fly,  for  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  “ Finding  himself  severely 
wounded/*  says  Pepys,  “he  called  to  Tom 
Porter,  and  kissed  him,  and  bade  him  shift  for 
himself,  ‘for,*  says  he,  ‘Tom  thou  hast  hurt 
roe ; but  I will  make  shift  to  stand  on  my  legs 
till  thou  may'st  withdraw,  and  the  world  not 
take  notice  of  thee ; for  I would  not  have  thee 
troubled  for  what  thou  hast  done.*  ” But  Tom 
was  wounded  too,  though  not  mortally.  In  a 
few  days  Sir  H.  Bellases  died;  “n  couple  of 
fools  that  killed  one  another  out  of  love,*’  con- 
cludes Mr.  Pepys.  The  fight  took  place  in 
Covent  Garden. 

Not  long  after,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
fought  at  Barnes  Elms  with  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury; for  having  been  “nearer  than  kind”  to 
my  lady  the  Countess.  The  only  one  killed  on 
the  occasion  was  the  Duke’s  unhappy  second, 
Sir  J.  Jenkins ; and  he  was  slain  on  the  spot. 
Sir  John  Talbot,  one  of  Lord  Shrewsbury’s 
seconds — they  had  two  each,  and  all  four  fought 
— was  severely  wounded : and  the  Earl  himself 
was  run  through  the  body,  but  not  killed. 
Buckingham  escaped  with  only  a few  skin 
scratches.  Lady  Shrewsbury,  disguised  as  a 
page,  waited  in  a neighboring  thicket,  holding 
Buckingham’s  horse,  and  retired  with  him,  he 
still  wearing  the  shirt  dyed  red  with  her  hus- 
band’s blood.  The  merry  monarch  pardoned 
all  concerned  in  the  death  of  Sir  J*  Jenkins: 
“but  only  for  this  once;”  no  future  offender 
was  to  be  forgiven,  and  dueling  was  to  be  put 
down. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a duel  was 
fought  between  8ir  Chomley  Dering  and  a Mr. 
Thornhill.  Swift  describes  it  in  his  Journal  to 
Stella,  under  date  of  the  ninth  of  May,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eleven.  “They  fought  at 
^sword  and  pistol  this  morning  in  Tuttle  Fields : 
their  pistols  so  near  that  the  muzzles  touched. 
Thornhill  discharged  first,  and  Dering  having 
received  the  shot,  discharged  his  pistol  as  he 
was  falling,  so  it  went  into  the  air.  The  story 
of  this  quarrel  is  long.  Thornhill  had  lost  seven 
teeth  by  a kick  in  the  mouth  from  Dering,  who 
had  first  knocked  him  down ; this  was  above  a 
fortnight  ago.  Dering  was  next  week  to  be 
married  to  a fine  young  lady.” 

This  duel  was  avenged;  for,  three  months 
after,  Swift  journalizes  thus : “ Thqrnhill,  who 
killed  Sir  Chomley  Dcring,  was  murdered  by 
two  men  on  Tumham  Green  last  Monday  night : 
ns  they  stabbed  him,  they  bid  him  remember 
Sir  Chomley  Dering.  They  had  quarreled  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  followed  and  stabbed  him 
on  horseback.  I went  myself  through  Turn- 
ham  Green  the  same  night,  which  was  yester- 
day.” 

The  most  famous  duel  of  this  reign  was 
fought  a year  after  in  Hyde  Park,  by  the  Duke 


of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun.  The  Duke 
wounded  Lord  Mohun  mortally ; but,  while  be 
hung  over  him,  Mohun,  shortening  his  sword, 
stabbed  him  through  the  shoulder  to  his  heart. 
He  was  carried  to  the  lake-house,  and  there 
laid  on  the  grass,  where  he  died.  Mohun,  one 
of  the  vilest  characters  of  the  period,  had  given 
the  affront;  yet,  contrary  to  usage,  had  also 
sent  the  challenge,  which  the  Duke,  a most 
worthy  and  amiable  man,  was  obliged  to  accept. 
The  duel  was  long  and  desperate : the  Duke  re- 
ceived four  severe  wounds,  Lord  Mohun  three, 
before  the  final  death-blow  was  given.  It  was 
said  afterward,  that  Mohun’s  second,  Major- 
General  Macartney,  had  stabbed  the  Duke.  A 
large  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
and  the  public  were  so  eager  to  have  him  caught 
that,  one  night,  a gentleman  being  attacked  by 
highwaymen  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  tell 
them  that  he  was  General  Macartney,  and  that 
if  they  would  take  him  before  a justice  of  the 
peace  they  would  get  the  reward.  They  did  so ; 
found  they  were  deceived,  and  were  themselves 
safely  lodged  in  jail.  Meanwhile,  Macartney 
escaped  to  Holland ; but,  returning,  was  tried, 
and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  dueling  disease  infected  even  the  learned 
professions ; the  very  Church  was  militant,  and 
fought  with  swords  and  pistols.  Fulwood,  a 
lawyer,  being  pushed  against  by  the  renowned 
Beau  Fielding  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty,  challenged 
the  beau  on  the  spot,  disarmed  and  wounded 
him.  Flushed  with  his  victory,  he  left  for  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields*  theatre,  and  there  purposely 
sought  a quarrel  with  Captain  Cusack.  • They 
went  out  into  the  fields  to  fight;  and  Captain 
Cusack  left  the  lawyer  dead,  beneath  the  moon- 
light. 

Doctors  Woodward  and  Mead  fought  under 
the  very  gate  of  Gresham  College.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward’s foot  slipped  and  he  fell. 

“ Take  your  life  I”  cried  A&sculapian  Mead, 
loftily,  putting  up  his  sword. 

“Any  thing  but  your  physic  !**  retorted  Wood- 
ward. 

The  clubs  of  those  times  were  the  great  nurs- 
eries of  duels.  Large  parties  used  to  assemble, 
and  a regular  battle  would  take  place,  wherein 
many  lives  would  be  lost.  Ladies  were  insulted, 
watchmen  beaten  and  killed,  and  often  it  re- 
quired a considerable  force  of  mounted  soldiery, 
before  the  “Mohawks,**  “Bold  bucks,”  or 
“Hell  fires”  would  disperse.  “Our  Mohawks,” 
says  Swift,  “go  on  still,  and  cut  people’s  faces 
every  night ; but  they  shan’t  cut  mine.  I like 
it  better  as  it  is.”  These  clubs  were  dissolved 
by  royal  proclamation,  after  the  murder,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  of  Mr.  Gower 
by  Major  Oneby ; and  *lhe  town  had  a little 
peace.  Oneby  was  sentenced  to  death  for  mur- 
der, the  duel  having  taken  place  without  wit- 
nesses and  under  opparently  unfair  conditions ; 
he  being  covered  with  a cloak,  and  having  given 
the  provocation  throughout ; — but  he  committed 
suicide,  and  so  escaped  the  hangman.  The  duel 
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between  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Chaworth,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
was  also  one  without  seconds  or  witnesses. 
That  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth  had  had  a 
very  slight  dispute  about  Sir  Charles  Scdley’s 
manors,  and  the  amount  of  game  he  preserved. 
It  was  a mere  nothing;  what  would  pass  now 
without  more  than  a momentary  feeling  of  irri- 
tation ; but  then,  it  was  matter  worthy  of  death. 
They  fought  in  a room,  alone ; and  Mr.  Cha- 
worth deposed,  that,  when  he  turned  round  from 
shutting  the  door,  he  saw  Lord  Byron  coming 
close  upon  him,  his  sword  drawn.  “I  knew 
him,”  said  the  dying  man,  significantly ; and  he 
drew  at  once.  Byron  shortening  his  sword  gave 
him  his  mortal  wound,  the  poor  gentleman  living 
just  long  enough  to  give  bis  evidence.  Lord 
Byron  was  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  claimed  his 
privilege  as  a peer,  under  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  paid  his  fees,  and  was  discharged. 
But  private  vengeance  did  not  always  wait  for 
legal  retribution. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  in  which 
this  latter  duel  happened,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  duels  were  fought,  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  people  having  been  engaged  in 
them.  Yet  the  painful  details  of  that  terrible 
national  lunacy  were  enlivened  by  such  duels 
as  that  between  George  Garrick — brother  to 
David — and  Mr.  Baddeley  the  actor ; but  these 
were  not  many.  It  was  reported  that  George 
Garrick  had  induced  Mrs.  Baddeley  to  forget  one 
of  her  essential  duties  to  her  husband,  to  which 
Mr.  Baddeley  naturally  objected.  They  fought ; 
Baddeley  so  nervous  that  he  could  hardly  hold 
his  pistol,  George  cool  and  debonnaire,  and 
when  his  turn  came  for  firing,  firing  in  the  air, 
like  a prince.  In  the.  midst  of  the  comedy  a 
hackney-coach  drew  up,  and  out  rushed  Mrs. 
Baddeley,  all  beauty  and  disheveled  hair.  She 
Hung  herself  between  the  pair,  crying,  “Save 
him  ! save  him!”  to  each  in  turn ; taking  care 
at  the  same  time  to  fall  in  a bewitching  attitude. 
The  combatants  were  melted ; they  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms,  embraced,  and  the  tableau 
was  complete.  They  then  all  went  home  to- 
gether in  Mrs.  Baddeley’s  coach.  How  the  hus- 
band and  the  reputed  lover  arranged  matters 
for  the  future  there  is  no  record  left  to  tell. 

Sometimes  even  serious  duels  had  a better 
ending  than  by  wounds  or  death.  Sheridan 
won  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Miss  Linley,  by 
fighting  twice  on  her  account,  with  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, of  Bath;  and  Captain  Stoney  married 
Lady  Strathmore  the  same  week  in  which  he 
had  fought  for  her  sake  with  Mr.  Butt,  editor 
of  the  Morning  Post — the  cause  of  duel  in  both 
instances  being  certain  malicious  and  slanderous 
words  which  both  these  gentlemen  had  pub- 
lished, or  caused  to  be  published,  against  the 
ladies  in  question.  But,  in  those  days,  every 
one  fought,  reason  or  none. 

On  April  the  fifteenth,  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety,  Sir  George  Ramsey's  servant  kept 
a chair  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  Edinburgh 
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Theatre.  Captain  Macrea  ordered  him  to  take 
it  away ; the  man  refused ; the  captain  beat  him 
severely,  and  the  next  day,  meeting  Sir  George, 
insisted  on  his  instant  dismissal.  This  time  Sir 
George  refused,  and  Captain  Macrea  challenged 
him.  They  fought  on  Musselburgh  Links.  Sir 
George’s  fire  was  without  effect,  but  Captain 
Macrae  lodged  his  ball  near  his  adversary’s 
heart.  Sir  George  lingered  for  a few  days  in 
great  agony,  then  died.  Macrea  fled,  and  was 
outlawed.  When  the  servant  heard  of  his  mas- 
ter’s fate  and  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  he  fell 
into  strong  convulsions,  and,  in  a few  hours, 
died. 

This  was  not  the  only  quarrel  about  a serv- 
ant. Ensign  Sawyer,  of  O’Farrell’s  regiment 
in  Kinsale,  beat  Captain  Wrey’s  servant  for 
giving,  as  he  said,  a slighting  answer  to  his 
wife.  The  servant  took  out  a warrant  of  as- 
sault, and  the  ensign  challenged  the  captain  for 
allowing  him  to  do  so.  Captain  Wrey  remon- 
strated with  the  lad,  and  endeavored  to  cool  his 
hot  young  blood ; carrying  him  off  far  from  the 
town,  so  as  to  have  a better  and  longer  talk. 
He  thought  he  was  doing  some  good  and  bring- 
ing the  boy  to  reason,  when  suddenly  he  drew, 
and  there  was  now  no  help  for  it.  The  captain 
threw  himself  on  the  defensive,  and,  in  endeav- 
oring to  disarm  the  j^nsign,  ran  him  through. 
He  died  in  two  hours,  kissing  the  captain,  and 
owning  himself  the  aggressor. 

Even  for  more  trifling  things  than  these  were 
duels  fought  and  lives  lost.  Mr.  Stephenson 
was  killed  at  Margate  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  a 
quarrel  about  opening  or  shutting  a window; 
Captain  Macnamara  shot  Colonel  Montgomeiy 
through  the  heart  because  their  dogs  fought  in 
Hyde  Bark;  Lord  Camelford  and  Mr.  Best, 
bosom  friends,  fought  about  a worthless  woman’s 
transparent  lie,  in  which  affray  Lord  Camelford 
was  fortunately  shot,  as  he  deserved  to  be; 
Baron  Hompcscli  was  called  out  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, because  the  Baron,  being  very  short-sighted, 
ran  against  two  ladies  in  the  street — Richardson 
was  killed ; young  Julius,  a lawyer’s  clerk,  was 
killed  by  Mr.  Graham,  also  a lawyer,  for  a dif- 
ference of  religious  opinion;  Clark  shot  Mr. 
Frizell  dead,  because  Erizell  refused  to  drink 
any  more — they  were  both  law  students.  Po- 
litical duels — duels  arising  out  of  a mere  differ- 
ence of  political  view — were  without  number. 
The  saddest  of  these  was  that  between  Mr. 
Alcock  and  Mr.  Colclongh,  great  friends  and 
associates.  They  quarreled  at  Alcock’s  election- 
time, went  out  and  fought,  and  Colclough  was 
shot  through  the  heart.  Mr.  Alcock  never  re- 
covered the  horror  of  that  moment.  Tried  and 
acquitted  of  the  murder,  he  yet  could  not  acquit 
himself;  and  in  a short  time  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  melancholy  that  was  nearer  to  insanity 
than  sorrow.  His  sister,  Miss  Alcock,  who  had 
long  known  and  loved  Mr.  Colclough,  went  mad. 

The  most  atrocious  duel  of  modern  times  is 
one  that  took  place,  near  New  Orleans,  between 
two  Frenchmen — Hippolyte  Throuet  and  Paulin 
Pru&  They  were  placed  back  to  back,  at  five 
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paces ; at  a certain  signal  they  turned  and  fired 
— to  no  effect.  They  then  took  their  second 
pistols,  but  Frue  grasped  his  so  convulsively 
that  it  went  off  in  the  air.  Throuet  paused, 
covering  him  with  his  pistol,  the  by-standers  cry- 
ing, 44  Dou’t  fire ! For  God’s  sake  don’t  fire !” 
Prud  stood,  bravely  and  quietly,  fronting  his  en- 
emy. After  a lapse  of  several  minutes,  during 
which  every  one  present  had  been  wrought  up 
to  a pitch  of  nervous  frenzy,  Throuet,  advancing 
slowly,  with  a diabolical  laugh,  pulled  the  trig- 
ger, and  his  ball  passed  through  Prue’s  heart. 

We  will  close  this  subject  of  madness  and 
wickedness  with  a retributive  story  of  a duel 
between  au  Englishman  and  a Frenchman.  A 
certain  English  gentleman,  who  was  a regular 
frequenter  of  the  green-room  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  the  days  of  Lord  Byron’s  committee, 
and  who  always  stood  quietly  on  the  hearth-rug 
there,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  was  in  his  usual 
place  one  night  when  a narrative  was  related  by 
another  gentleman,  newly  returned  from  the 
continent,  of  a barrier-duel  that  had  taken  place 
in  Paris.  A young  Englishman — a mere  boy — 
had  been  despoiled  in  a gaming-house  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  had  charged  a certain  gaming 
Count  with  cheating  him,  had  gone  out  with  the 
Count,  had  wasted  his  fire,  and  had  been  slain 
byjlie  fcountunder  the  frightful  circumstances 
OfJ^he  Coiugfljrwalking  up  to  him,  laying  his 
hand  on  lntyPheart,  saying,  “You  are  a brave 
fellow — have  you  a mother  ?”  and  on  his  reply- 
ingin  the  affirmative,  remarking,  coolly,  44 1 am 
sorry  for  her,”  and  blowing  his  victim’s  brains 
out.  The  gentleman  on  the  hearth-rug  paused 
in  taking  a pinch  of  snuff  to  hear  this  story,  and 
observed,  with  great  placidity,  44 1 am  afraid  I 
must  kill  that  rascal.”  A few  nights  elapsed, 
during  which  the  green-room  hearth-rug  was 
without  him,  and  then  he  reappeared  precisely 
as  before,  and  only  incidentally  mentioned,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  “Gentlemen,  I killed 
that  rascal!”  He  had  gone  over  to  Paris  on 
purpose,  had  tracked  the  Count  to  the  same 
gaming-house,  had  thrown  a glass  of  wine  in 
his  face  in  the  presence  of  all  the  company  as- 
sembled there,  had  told  him  that  he  was  come 
to  avenge  his  young  compatriot — and  had  done 
it  by  putting  the  Count  out  of  this  world,  com- 
ing back  to  the  hearth-rug  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

ARE  WE  A POLITE  PEOPLE? 

OUR  LADIES. 

THE  admired  of  all  the  world — the  prettiest 
women  in  it,  as  our  American  ladies  un- 
doubtedly are — it  seems  almost  like  sacrilege  to 
approach  such  objects  of  universal  worship  with 
other  offerings  than  hearts  of  devotion  and 
words  of  praise.  If,  unprovided  at  home  with 
household  deities,  we  were  heathen  enough  to 
fall  down  before  images,  and  wanted  a nice  lit- 
tle idol  to  install  in  the  vacant  niche  of  a pri- 
vate chapel  of  Fashion,  in  order  to  keep  ns  in 
daily  practice  of  genuflexion,  we  don’t  know 
where  we  could  supply  ourselves  so  satisfactorily 


as  among  the  artificial  divinities  of  our  own  land. 
If  religion  consisted  only  of  the  devotion  of  the 
worshiper  to  wood  and  paint,  we  would  bow  the 
head  and  bend  the  knee  to  the  senseless  image, 
without  a doubt  of  its  divinity  and  our  own  pi- 
ctjr.  If  love  and  social  sympathy  only  asked 
for  a pretty  face  and  a handsome  figure  in  wo- 
man, we  should  take  off  our  hats  at  once  in  un- 
questioned reverence  to  our  American  ladies. 
We  have  too  great  a regard,  however,  for  our 
countiywomen  to  ask  so  little  of  them,  and  shal] 
now  demand  without  reserve  what  more  we 
want. 

We  are  not  going  to  plunge  in  the  unknown 
depths  of  woman’s  heart,  and  lose  ourselves  in 
those  dark  places  where  no  man  has  yet  been 
able  to  find  his  way.  We  shall  venture  to  tread 
only  those  pleasant  paths,  lightened  by  smiles 
and  adorned  with  graces,  which  tempt  the  wan- 
derer to  the  enjoyment  of  female  companion- 
ship. It  is  not  in  search  of  sweet-heart  or  wife 
that  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  dazzling  beau- 
ties which  cluster  like  endless  stais  about  this 
dull  firmament.  We  seek  a companion  for  the 
hour,  and  not  for  all  time ; we  ask  only  for  a 
passing  smile  and  a gracious  word ; and  we  are 
not  going  to  offer  hand  and  heart,  or  either. 
We  do  not  propose,  then,  to  talk  of  love  or  con- 
jugal duty — of  what  our  women  should  feel  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  the  one,  or  do  under  the 
imposition  of  the  other.  We  have  something 
to  say,  however,  in  regard  to  their  obligations, 
and  how  far  they  fulfill  them,  in  their  relations, 
not  with  this  impatient  lover,  or  that  patient 
husband,  but  with  all  of  us.  Without  desiring 
to  interfere  with  vested  rights,  whether  of  love 
or  matrimony,  we  claim  that  society  generally 
has  a right  to  more  than  it  gets  from  our  Amer- 
ican women,  and  especially  on  the  score  of 
courtesy. 

The  female  sex  with  us  is  so  conscious  of  its 
external  charms— -of  its  prettiness  of  face  and 
grace  of  person — that  it  seems  to  think  that  it 
has  only  to  show  the  one  and  display  the  other 
to  secure  universal  regard.  To  be  seen  of  all 
men  is  the  highest  ambition  of  our  beauties,  and 
they  take  care  to  spread  their  plumage  before 
every  eye.  That  they  succeed  admirably  in 
their  purpose  no  one  can  deny ; and;  go  where 
we  will,  we  shall  be  puzzled  to  find  a more  vis- 
ible and  attractive  display  of  external  charms. 
The  Boulevards  of  Paris  and  Regent  Street  of 
London  show  no  such  brilliant  array  as  our 
Broadways ; and  the  stranger  confesses  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a public  feast  of  beauty  in  Ameri- 
can cities  such  as  never  before  was  spread  before 
his  hungry  eyes.  If  woman  was  made  merely  to 
be  looked  upon,  and  studied,  and  criticised  for 
her  contour,  her  lines  of  beauty,  the  sculpture 
of  her  limbs,  and  the  neat  cutting  of  her  hands 
and  feet,  we  might  rest  satisfied  with  cultivating 
a connoisseurship  among  our  native  female  mod- 
els, and  ask  no  more  of  them  than  that  they 
should  pose  in  the  most  becoming  attitudes,  and 
turn  their  charms  to  the  brightest  light.  Wo- 
man, however,  was  made  for  better  things ; and 
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not  only  to  please  the  eye,  bnt  to  soothe  with 
her  graces  and  cheer  with  her  sympathy  the 
heart  of  man. 

Our  women,  cunning  as  they  may  be  in  most 
arts,  want  the  art  of  pleasing.  They  not  only 
have  it  not,  but  seem  unwilling  to  acquire  it. 
They  are  content  to  dazzle,  and  do  not  care  to 
warm ; and  if  they  catch  admiration,  they  are 
willing  to  forego  friendship.  This  shows  itself, 
even  in  their  chance  intercourse  with  strangers, 
in  a characteristic  deficiency  of  graciousness  of 
manner — that  small  return  which  every  Amer- 
ican gentleman  has  a right  to  expect  for  the 
gallantry  he  is  so  ready  to  proffer.  Our  wo- 
men seem  to  think  that  a sight  of  them  is  a 
sufficient  return  for  every  courtesy  or  kindness. 
It  is  astonishing  how  universal  that  chivalrous 
devotion  to  woman,  for  which  our  countrymen 
have  been  so  greatly  and  deservedly  praised, 
continues  to  be.  It  is  every  where  with  its  hand 
of  courtesy  and  heart  of  sympathy,  to  do  a po- 
liteness and  supply  a kindness ; and  yet,  where 
will  you  find  women  who  get  so  much  and  give 
so  little  as  in  our  own  country?  It  is  always 
place  aux  dames , whether  it  be  in  the  street  or 
in  the  omnibus,  in  the  rail-car  or  in  the  hotel ; 
and  our  ladies,  whenever  they  come,  whether 
first  or  last,  are  always  first  served.  They  have 
the  highest  place  at  the  table,  the  easiest  seat  in 
the  coach,  the  better  part  of  the  cushion  in 
church,  and  all  the  space  in  the  street,  to  the 
manifest  discomfort  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose 
daily  gallantry  courts  a daily  sacrifice.  We  ad- 
mire the  disinterestedness  of  our  gallant  and 
suffering  brethren,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
bate  a jot  of  their  devotion  to  woman,  for  if  it 
does  the  recipient  no  good,  it  tells,  undoubted- 
ly, greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  giver.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  this  chivalry,  if  it  is  not 
already  on  the  decline,  may  die  out  in  the  course 
of  time,  for  want  of  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  its  objects.  Men  will  begin 
by-and-by  to  compare  the  cost  with  the  small- 
ness of  the  return,  and,  with  their  usual  utili- 
tarian views  of  life,  finding  that  it  don’t  pay, 
will  cease  their  prodigality  of  politeness.  “ Cour- 
tesy on  one  side  never  lasts  long,”  is  an  old  prov- 
erb, and  as  true  as  it  is  old.  We  pray  you 
then,  fair  ladies,  to  be  generons  as  you  are 
handsome,  and  give  a smile  of  acknowledg- 
ment, or  utter  a simple  thank  you,  for  the 
thousand  favors  yon  are  daily  receiving  from 
your  gallant  countrymen.  The  best  seat  and 
the  first  place,  the  courteous  attention  and  the 
gentle  act  of  kindness,  are  cheaply  purchased 
with  a bow  and  a word ; and  it  is  hardly  fair 
that  yon  should  begrudge  them  when  they  are 
so  honestly  earned.  If  what  Livy  says  of  wo- 
men be  true — that  she  is  more  amiable  abroad 
than  at  home — we  should  fear  that  American 
husbands  have  not  a very  pleasant  time  of  it  at 
their  own  firesides. 

This  want  of  gracious  acknowledgment  of  fa- 
vors received  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  out- 
door life,  can  not  be  excused  on  the  score  of 
modest  reserve ; for  where  does  woman  carry 
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a bolder  air  in  public  than  with  ns  ? Where 
does  she  flaunt  her  charms  so  freely  ? Where 
does  her  eye  look  with  a steadier  gaze  on  man  ? 
Where  does  her  voice  sound  louder,  and  her 
laugh  ring  more  sonorously  ? There  is  nothing, 
in  fact,  which  our  women  are  so  deficient  in  as 
reserve.  There  is  a publicity  of  bearing  about 
them  which  reminds  one  more  of  the  hotel  than 
of  home.  You  see  that  they  are  veterans  in 
courage,  however  young  in  years,  and  can  stand 
steadily  the  fire  of  a hundred  eyes.  Where  a 
more  timid  bashfulness  would  not  dare  to  show 
its  face,  they  are  as  unmoved  as  bronze.  If 
courage  to  face  an  enemy  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired, there  would  be  no  difficulty,  we  should 
think,  in  recruiting  an  army  of  bold-eyed  Am- 
azons among  our  beauties,  ready  to  return  look 
for  look  with  the  most  formidable  gallants  that 
were  ever  marshaled  for  mischief. 

The  characteristic  daring  of  our  women, 
which  we  are  willing  to  put  down  to  their  con- 
sciousness of  robustness  of  virtue,  has  not  al- 
ways the  most  pleasing  effect  upon  their  man- 
ners. There  is  an  eye  bearing  steadily  the  gaze 
of  man,  and  having  a conscious  look  of  experi- 
ence that  by  right  belongs  only  to  the  wife,  bnt 
which  by  some  means  or  otHer  has  got  into  the 
heads  of  our  most  youthful  vestals.  There  is  a 
certain  self-assurance,  justified  J?y  little  less  than 
forty  years  of  life  and  a considqpible  addition 
to  the  census,  which  is  habitual  with  many  of 
our  belles  long  before  their  fingers  glisten 
with  the  diamond  of  matrimonial  engagement. 
There  is  a prominence  of  manner  which  catches 
eagerly  at  notice,  and  takes  the  lead  in  conver- 
sation with  the  opposite  sex,  that  even  in  a Ma- 
dame de  Stael  frightened  the  great  Napoleon, 
and  with  which  our  female  juveniles  do  not  feat- 
daily  to  startle  ns  timid  and  respectable  citi- 
zens. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause — whether  it  is 
that  American  girls,  like  their  brothers,  are  too 
soon  cut  adrift  from  the  apron-strings  of  their 
mothers ; whether  it  is  that  they  are  brought  up 
rather  to  dazzle  society  than  to  cheer  and  add 
to  the  comfort  of  home ; whether  it  is  that  they 
are  too  often  in  the  parlor  and  too  seldom  in  the 
study  or  the  kitchen ; whether  it  is  that  they 
always  go  out  to  be  seen,  and  never  for  purposes 
of  health  and  enjoyment;  whether  it  is  that 
being  so  much  in  public  they  forget  that  their 
proper  place  is  at  the  fireside — whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
our  female  youth  are  more  in  the  public  eye, 
have  a bolder  face,  a looser  tongue,  and  a freer 
air,  than  used  to  be  considered  consistent  with 
the  character  of  a young  gentlewoman. 

Long  before  a girl  in  England  or  France  dares 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  a newly-made 
male  acquaintance,  in  America  so  rapid  is  her 
progress  that  she  probably  will  have  secured 
him  as  an  acknowledged  lover.  With  easy  fe- 
male manners,  and  no  preliminary  “Ask  mam- 
ma !”  to  check  youthful  ardor,  it  is  astonishing 
with  what  facility  the  course  of  love,  or  the  rip- 
ple of  coquetry,  is  made  to  run  in  this  free  coun- 
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try.  If  you  want  to  make  and  continue  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a man’s  daughter  in  those  old 
lands  of  parental  tyranny,  you  require  an  intro-  | 
duction  to  papa  or  mamma.  Here,  there  is  j 
many  a ripening  beauty  of  sweet  sixteen,  or 
less,  who  can  be  reached  without  the  fear  of  a 
snarl,  a bark,  or  a bite,  from  any  domestic  Cer- 
berus. There  are  no  walls  of  household  ex- 
clusion to  be  scaled ; no  desperate  attempts  at 
a third  story  to  be  made ; no  terror  of  darkness, 
with  the  glimmer  of  a policeman’s  cigar  at  the 
corner,  and  the  shadow  of  a paternal  night-cap 
in  the  window,  to  frighten  the  nerves ; no  du- 
enna to  be  bribed  and  coachman  to  be  double- 
paid  ; no  untimely  shrieks  of  penitence  or  hys- 
terics of  excitement  to  thwart  the  designs  or  try 
the  courage  of  the  impatient  suitor.  All  is  free 
and  open,  if  not  to  the  heart,  at  least  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  desired  object.  The  youthful  Jones 
who  may  have  polked  a night  with  the  youthful 
Araminta Brown,  or  been  introduced  in  the  street 
by  the  youthful  Anabella  Smith,  rings  at  the  pa- 
ternal mansion,  inquires  for  Miss  Araminta,  is 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  and  is  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  blooming  daughter  of  the 
house,  while  the  old  gentleman  is  absorbed  in  his 
cigar  and  the  old  lady  is  asleep  over  the  evening 
paper,  and  both  are  as  unconscious  of  the  juvenile 
gentleman  who  is  being  so  satisfactorily  enter- 
tained in  the  next  room  as  of  the  man  in  the 
moon.  We  have  nothing  to  say  just  now  about 
the  possible  risks  to  virtue  of  such  freedom  of 
will  on  the  part  of  our  young  ladies.  We  may 
state,  however,  that  the  experience  of  the  Old 
World  is  against  its  safety;  and  it  is  only  in 
our  own  country  where  a girl  is  allowed  to  form 
intimacies  with  a score  of  ardent  beaux  who 
are  not  even  speaking  acquaintances  with  her 
parents.  It  is  only  in  our  own  country  where  a 
young  girl  is  allowed  to  flirt  and  coquette  at 
home  with  beaux  unwatched  by  parental  solic- 
itude. It  is  only  in  our  own  country  where 
she  can  meet  and  promenade  with  them  in  the 
streets,  without  a word  or  a rebuke  from  those 
who  have  the  right,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  her.  It  is  only  in  our  own  country  where 
she  can  go  to  or  return  from  the  opera,  or  thea- 
trq,  or  ball,  without  her  father  or  mother,  or 
some  discreet  and  matronly  substitute.  It  is 
only  in  our  own  country  where  Bhe  can  take  her 
ice-cream,  and  sip  her  sherry-cobbler,  in  the  ex- 
clusive company  of  her  male  admirers  of  the 
hour.  It  is  true  our  country  is  a free  one,  but 
no  one  has  yet  been  bold  enough,  we  believe, 
to  advance  the  theory — whatever  may  be  the 
practice — that  our  Constitution  establishes  in- 
dependence of  domestic  control.  Dangerous  it 
may  not  be  to  morals,  this  youthful  freedom, 
but  injurious  it  certainly  is  to  female  manners. 
It  emboldens  the  front,  it  opens  wide  the  eye,  it 
raises  loud  the  voice,  and  gives  an  air  of  reckless 
daring  to  our  youthful  beauties,  in  whom  every 
man — not  excepting  the  rake — who  has  taste 
enough  to  admire  the  semblance  even  if  he  care 
not  for  the  reality  of  virtue,  would  wish  to  find 
the  blush,  the  gentle  look,  the  soft  speech,  and 


the  retired  bearing  of  modesty.  A goddess  of 
Liberty  in  the  shape  of  a loose  female  in  a loose 
dres9,  with  bared  bust,  naked  arms,  and  easy  at- 
titude, may  pass  current  on  our  coin  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  metal ; but  it  is  not  desira- 
ble that  the  daughters  of  our  republic  should 
model  themselves  according  to  any  such  stand- 
ard of  outward  appearance  and  manners,  what- 
ever may  be  their  basis  of  virtue.  We  not  only 
want  good  morals,  but  good  manners ; for  we 
know  that  the  latter  are  the  outworks  and  forti- 
fications necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
mer. We  pray  you  then,  young  ladies,  to  re- 
treat behind  the  entrenchments,  and  not  expose 
yourselves  so  recklessly.  Don’t  provoke  the 
enemy  by  sallying  oat  so  boldly  and  flaunting 
your  colors  in  their  face. 

We  have  said,  while  rendering  homage  to  the 
beauty  of  our  women,  that  they  were  not  only 
deficient  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  but  seemed  un- 
willing to  acquire  it.  They  are  satisfied  with 
the  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  if  they  fill  a great  space 
in  the  public  vision,  they  care  not  how  small  a 
comer  maybe  left  for  them  in  the  public  esteem. 
What  is  society  with  us,  for  the  most  part,  but  a 
show  place  for  the  external  charms  of  woman  ? 
What  do  you  find  there  but  pretty  female  faces 
and  fine  dresses,  set  off  by  a contrast  with  in- 
sipid beaux  in  sombre  suits  ? Who  thinks  of 
going  to  a place  where  our  women  congregate, 
with  any  other  purpose  than  literally  to  see  them  ? 
Who  expects  any  other  delight  but  the  delight 
of  the  eye  ? You  go  and  are  dazzled  with  the 
glittering  array  of  bright  charms  and  gorgeous 
apparel,  and  you  come  back  with  a vision  fa- 
tigued and  confused,  until  relieved  by  a wel- 
come darkness.  Whose  fanlt  is  it  that  society  is 
thus  a mere  show  place  ? How  is  it  that  there 
is  nothing  to  cultivate  the  taste,  to  warm  the 
heart,  or  inform  the  head  ? How  is  it  that  Miss 
A.  has  so  much  to  say  about  what  Miss  B.  said 
of  Miss  C.,  and  not  a word  on  her  own  account  ? 
How  is  it  that  Miss  X.  can  tell  yon  how  many 
dresses  Miss  Y.  has  had  this  season,  and  how 
many  scores  of  breadths  Miss  Z.  wears,  and  is 
mum  about  every  thing  else  ? How  is  it  that 
you  hear  nothing  but  gossip  and  the  common- 
places of  female  fashion  ? Why,  in  a word,  are 
you  bored  to  death  ? We  hold  our  women  re- 
i sponsible  for  the  meagreness  of  our  social  ban- 
quets, for  it  is  there  that  they  are  absolute  mis- 
I tresses.  It  is  in  their  power  to  spread  a more 
| substantial  feast  of  reason,  and  pour  out  a freer 
j flow  of  soul.  We  hungry  mortals  are  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  butterfly  food  with  which 
female  vanity  bloats  itself.  Like  Sancho  Panza 
crying  out  for  the  flesh-pots,  the  nature  in  us  will 
demand  something  more  than  a feast  for  the  eye. 
We  would  not  have  our  women — Heaven  for- 
bid ! — less  beautiful,  and  hardly  less  brilliantly 
arrayed,  but  we  would  have  them  more  disposed 
to  study  the  wants  of  social  companionship  and 
provide  for  them.  If  they  will  strive  not  only  to 
catch  the  eye,  but  to  please  by  cultivating  a gra- 
: ciousness  of  manner,  by  studying  the  art  of  con- 
! versation  and  encouraging  the  heart  of  man  with 
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sympathy  in  his  interests  and  daily  life,  we  do 
not  fear  to  venture  the  promise  that  American 
women  will  not  only  continue  to  be  the  pretti- 
est bat  will  become  the  most  irresistible  of  their 
sex. 

There  are  some  old  grumblers  with  whom  we 
are  not  anxions  to  number  ourselves,  especially 
on  the  score  of  age,  who  have  been  heard  to  de- 
nounce our  ladies  for  the  want  Gf  a courteous  re- 
gard to  male  comfort  in  some  minor  details  of 
their  public  conduct.  A querulous  old  gentle- 
man with  loose  waistcoat  and  hungry  appetite, 
being  a great  stickler  for  punctuality,  will  pre- 
sent himself  precisely  at  the  sound  of  the  gong 
at  the  great  dining-table  of  some  great  hotel, 
seize  knife  and  fork  with  hurried  avidky,  and 
after  a glance  at  the  bill  of  fare,  with  the  per- 
emptory announcement  at  the  top,  “ Dinner 
punctually  at  five  o'clock,"  demand  of  white 
apron  behind  him  the  preliminary  soup.  4 4 Soup, 
waiter,  soup  1"  is  the  importunate  order.  “The 
ladies,  Sir — must  wait  for  the  ladies,  Sir !”  is 
the  gallant  response  of  the  chivalrous  Hibernian. 
Five  minutes  pass — ten  perhaps — old  gentleman 
becomes  impatient,  looks  nervously  at  his  watch, 
and  again  ventures  upon  the  demand,  44  Soup, 
waiter,  soup!"  “The  ladies,  Sir — must  wait 
for  the  ladies,  Sir."  Old  gentleman  now  be- 
comes indignant,  and  with  knife  in  hand  looks 
menacingly  at  waiter,  and  utters,  with  an  em- 
phasis beyond  the  power  of  italics,  44  Ladies , Sir, 
ladies  l Do  you  call  those  ladies  who  have  kept 
me  waiting  so  long,  and  driven  me  to  the  verge 
of  starvation?"  But  they  are  unquestionably 
ladies,  and  very  stylish-looking  ones  too,  who 
now  come  rustling  in  under  full  crinoline,  at 
least  half  an  hour  after  the  sound  of  the  gong, 
and  if  they  have  kept  the  venerable  gentleman, 
old  enough  to  be  their  grandfather,  waiting  for 
his  dinner,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  show- 
ing off  to  the  admiration  of  the  young  ones.  So 
let  age  wait,  eat  its  mutton  cold,  and  mumble 
out  its  complaints,  so  long  as  beauty  has  its 
hour  and  a gay  time  of  it. 

The  same  old  gentleman,  very  unreasonably, 
and  very  ill-naturedly  no  doubt,  grumbles,  too, 
because  fine  ladies  will  insist  upon  stopping  and 
getting  into  the  omnibus  and  car  when  they 
know  they  are  full,  under  the  presumption  that 
the  proverbial  gallantry  of  their  countrymen  will 
secure  them  seats,  at  any  sacrifice  of  male  com- 
fort. The  same  old  gentleman  will  grumble  too, 
because  fine  ladies  who,  putting  on — weather 
permitting — their  new  hats  to  go  to  church,  and, 
of  course,  not  wishing  to  go  too  soon  to  be  seen, 
take  care  to  be  late  enough  to  disturb  the  pray- 
ers and  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from 
the  contemplation  of  heaven  to  a view  of  the 
last  fashion.  Old  gentleman  don’t  like  to  be 
turned  out  of  his  pew  and  have  his  temper  spoil- 
ed by  the  intrusion  of  a procrastinating  crinoline. 
He  thinks,  probably,  the  influence  upon  his  own 
mind  unfavorable  for  the  due  effect  of  that  ab- 
solution of  sins  which  is  only  promised  on  a full 
repentance  of  them.  These  are  trifling  matters, 
and  are  hardly  worth  the  notice  of  our  young 


ladies,  unless  they  care  to  be  admired  by  all  for 
their  good  breeding,  as  they  are  for  their  beauty. 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  remind  our  flaunt- 
ing beauties,  that  female  charms  are  wonderful- 
ly increased  by  avoiding  too  free  a revelation, 
and  trusting  somewhat  to  the  imagination  of 
man,  which  always  exaggerates  a hundred-fold 
that  which  can  not  be  too  easily  reached  and 
investigated  by  his  senses.  The  vailed  Yenus, 
recollect,  was  the  most  worshiped  of  all  the  de- 
ities of  old,  and  the  greater  the  mystery,  and 
the  more  close  the  retirement,  the  more  earnest 
was  the  devotion.  It  would  be  politic,  perhaps, 
if  our  female  divinities  desire  to  keep  their  hold 
upon  the  homage  of  the  male  sex,  for  them  to 
enshrine  themselves  in  a darker  temple,  take 
their  stand  on  a less  prominent  pedestal,  and 
occasionally  drop  the  vail  over  their  attractions. 
All  that  would  be  lost  to  the  glare,  by  greater 
reserve  and  a less  defiant  publicity,  would  in- 
crease more  than  a hundred-fold,  the  charms 
of  beauty,  by  the  softening  effect  of  shade  and 
distance. 

A good  authority  has  said : 44  Call  a woman 
wicked,  ill-tempered,  odd,  stupid,  and  any  thing 
but  ugly,  and  you  need  not  despair  of  forgive- 
ness." We  have  presumed  upon  the  dictum  of 
an  experienced  gallant ; and  as  we  have  taken 
care  to  admire  the  brilliancy  of  the  beauty  of 
our  fair  conntrywomen,  we  have  hopes  of  par- 
don for  any  misgivings  we  may  have  expressed 
about  the  occasional  taste  of  its  setting. 


MR.  SEEDY. 

HEN  I took  up  my  abode  at  Mrs.  Jones’s 
first-class  up-town  boarding-house,  ray  at- 
tention w as  particularly  attracted  by  Mr.  Seedy, 
who  sat  directly  opposite  me  at  table. 

His  threadbare  coat  buttoned  over  invisible 
linen,  attenuate  “continuations,"  and  superan- 
nuated boots,  all  originally  of  the  best  material 
and  fashionable  make;  his  un trimmed  hair 
and  beard  ; his  woe-begone  though  youthful  and 
rather  handsome  countenance;  in  short,  the  per- 
vading evidences  in  one  so  young  of  gentility 
gone  to  seed,  together  with  the  strange  appro- 
priateness of  his  patronymic,  strongly  impressed 
me. 

Mr.  Seedy  would  rarely  look  up  at,  or  address 
others.  He  would  come  in  quietly  to  meals, 
where  he  was  endured  by  the  boarders,  con- 
descended to  by  the  servants,  and  snubbed  by 
Mrs.  Jones  in  a manner  that  unmistakably  in- 
dicated that  he  was  in  arrears  for  his  board. 
Having  hastily  finished  his  repast,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  was  swallowing  misfortune  by  the 
mouthful,  he  would  as  quietly  leave  the  room 
and  be  seen  no  more  until  the  gong  sounded 
again. 

Feeling  all  the  interest  of  an  antiquarian  in 
the  pedigree  and  antecedents  of  the  Seedy 
family,  after  seeking  in  vain  for  information  re- 
specting them  at  the  Astor  Library  and  the  New 
York  “Heraldry  Office,”  I was  led  to  make 
overtures  for  Mr.  Seedy’s  acquaintance.  My 
efforts  were  crowned  with  partial  success. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


One  evening,  a few  weeks  after  I had  come 
to  Mrs.  Jones’s,  I went  up  to  his  room — a “ fifth 
story  back”  attic,  to  pay  him  a visit.  As  I ap- 
proached his  door  I overheard  Mrs.  Jones’s 
cracked-hell-like  voice  within,  pronouncing,  “I 
won’t  be  swindled  by  you  any  longer,  Mr. 
Seedy.  It’s  outrageous ! you  must  pay  up  or 
quit  right  off.  Do  you  understand,  Sir?  Pay 
up  or  be  off,  I say.”  With  that,  Mrs.  Jones 
brushed  out  of  the  room. 

I would  have  retreated,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Mr.  Seedy  welcomed  me  courteously  and  even 
cordially.  His  apartment  contained  a fractured- 
legged  table  on  which  were  two  or  three  old 
books,  a bed,  two  broken-backed  chairs,  a crip- 
pled wash-stand,  and  an  antique  engraving  of 
Washington.  In  the  open  closet  hung  a more 
threadbare  suit  than  adorned  Mr.  Seedy’s  per- 
son. 

He  made  no  allusion  to  Mrs.  Jones’s  recent 
visit,  and  of  course  I did  not.  He  held  in  his 
hand  an  old  magazine.  “ I have  been  reading 
a very  interesting  article,  Mr.  Podbammer,”  he 
said,  as  soon  as  I was  seated.  “ It  is  a state- 
ment of  the  sensations  of  persons  who  have  been 
saved  frohr  drowning,  or  cut  down  from  hang- 
ing when  the  spark  of  life  was  nearly  extinct. 
They  all  agree  that  they  experienced  no  pain, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  saw  such  beautiful  colors, 
or  heard  such  sweet  music,  that  their  first  sen- 
sation on  being  restored  to  consciousness  was 
one  of  regret.  They  make  the  King  of  Terrors 
seem  a very  amiable,  and  even  attractive  per- 
sonage.” 

“Eminent  physicians  have  said,”  I replied, 
“ that  the  last  moments  of  life  are  rarely  attend- 
ed with  much  pain  or  dread.” 

Mr.  Seedy  sat  some  moments  in  silence. 
“Isn’t  it  surprising,”  said  he  at  length,  “that 
suicide  is  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence? 
How  many  are  there  in  this  city,  think  you,  who 
lead  dreary  lives  in  such  apartments  as — mine 
for  instance,  who  can’t  afford  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  are  so  shabby  that  they  avoid  Broadway, 
who  would  ‘jump’  at  the  chance  of  witnessing, 
free  of  cost,  hues  more  dazzling  than  the  gleam 
of  gems  and  gold,  the  frescoes  of  a Fifth  Avenue 
palace,  or  a fashionable  lady’s  dress  ? What  a 
delightful  transition  would  it  be  from  hearing 
Brown’s  everlasting  cracked  fiddle  in  the  next 
room,  or  the  shrill  tones  of  our  amiable  Mrs. 
Jones,  to  have  the  soul  wafted  away  on  a cloud 
of  music  more  entrancing  than  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  Thalberg  in  the  concert-room,  or  by 
an  encored  prima  donna  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  1” 

There  was  an  unwonted  animation  in  Mr.- 
Seedy’s  manner,  and  a wildness  in  his  eye  as  he 
said  this,  that  impressed  me  unfavorably. 

“ I balieve,”  said  I,  “ that  it  is  the  fear  of  the 
Unknown  after  death  that  prevents  the  greater 
frequency  of  suicide.” 

“But,”  said  he,  “the  evils  of  the  Hereafter, 
are  at  least  different  from  those  of  the  present. 
A change  of  sufferings  is  sometimes  a relief,  you 
know.  I think  none  of  Judge  Edmonds’s  me- 


diums ever  mentioned  board-bills  and  exacting 
landladies  in  the  Spirit-land,  or  that  spiritual 
garments  become  threadbare  by  wear,  or  that 
thriftless  and  penniless  spirits  lose  caste  and 
are  in  danger  of  starvation.” 

I endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation.  I made  several  efforts 
to  elicit  from  Mr.  Seedy  the  historical  informa- 
tion 1 desired,  but  in  vain.  After  each  diversion 
he  would  return  to  the  same  subject,  and  pur- 
sue a similar  train  of  remark. 

Becoming  discouraged  at  length,  I took  my 
leave  and  returned  to  my  room,  where  I soon  be- 
came absorbed  in  reading  the  evening  paper. 
Toward  ten  o’clock  there  came  a knock  at  my 
door,  and  opening  it,  I saw  Mr.  Seedy  standing 
without,  with  portmanteau  in  hand.  His  coun- 
tenance was  more  ghastly,  and  his  eye  wilder 
than  before. 

“I  am  going  to  leave  this  boarding-house,” 
he  said.  “We  shall  not  meet  again.  I could 
not  go  without  thanking  you  for  your  politeness 
to  me.  You  are  the  only  one  from  whom  I 
have  received  it  for  months.  Be  assured  of  my 
gratitude.  Good-by.” 

“But,  Mr.  Seedy,”  said  I,  “your  departure 
is  abrupt.  Whither  do  you  go  at  this  late 
hour?” 

At  this  question  Mr.  Seedy  gave  a sort  of 
shudder,  and  replied,  with  pale  lips,  “I  shall 
leave  this— city.  Good-by,  Mr.  Fodhammer.” 

And  Mr.  Seedy  was  gone. 

I felt  that  Mr.  Seedy  was  harboring  some 
terrible  purpose.  Obeying  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, I put  on  my  hat,  and  followed  him  at  such 
a distance  as  not  to  be  observed. 

He  turned  the  corner,  and  walked  at  a rapid 
pace  in  the  direction  of  the  North  River.  It 
was  evident  that  he  intended  to  precipitate  him- 
self, threadbare  suit,  portmanteau  and  all,  into 
the  river.  With  him  would  perish  my  hope  of 
obtaining  the  desired  data  respecting  the  Seedy 
family. 

I resolved  to  prevent  it. 

But  when  he  had  arrived  within  a block  or 
two  of  the  river,  he  paused  and  stood  for  some 
minutes  as  if  irresolute.  He  then  turned  and 
continued  his  rapid  gait*down-town-ward. 

I judged  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  near 
prospect  of  suicide,  and  feared  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  commit  a burglary  or  highway  robbery 
instead. 

I dogged  his  steps  a weary  distance,  until  he 
turned  again  and  came  out  on  Broadway.  He 
stopped  at  the  entrance  to  a stairway,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ascend  the  stairs. 

In  a moment  the  terrible  reality  flashed  across 
my  mind.  Up  those  stairs  were  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Walker  Relief  Committee.  Mr. 
Seedy  was  about  to  join  the  filibusters ! 

Had  I seen  him  attempt  self-destruction,  I 
should  have  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  Had  I 
seen  him  commit  a highway  robbery,  I should 
have  deemed  the  act  perilous,  and  a sad  evi- 
dence of  “ moral  insanity.”  But  this  made  my 
blood  run  cold. 
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I dashed  up  the  stairs  and  seized  him  by  the 
arm.  “ Infatuated  man  !”  I exclaimed,  “is  it 
possible  that  you  are  going  to-—'* 

44  Yes,  I am  going  to—”  he  replied.  4 4 1 de- 
sire only  to  end  my  miserable  existence,  and 
have  chosen,  rather  than  drown  as  a suicide,  to 
be  shot  or  hanged  or  starved  as  a hero.” 

44  It  must  not  be,  Mr.  Seedy !”  I exclaimed. 
44  Come  with  me.  I must  raise  your  spirits.” 
Drawing  his  arm  within  mine,  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  I hurried  him  away  to  Delmon- 
ico’s. 

When  we  were  seated  I ordered  hot  punch, 
and,  filling  our  glasses,  commanded  him  to 
drink.  He  obediently  emptied  his  glass. 

44  Have  you,  then,  no  attachment  to  life,  Mr. 
Seedy  ?”  I inquired. 

44 1 have  no  reason  to  have  any,”  he  re- 
sponded. 

44  What  a pity  that  you  are  not  in  love !”  I 
exclaimed. 

Had  I touched  his  flesh  with  a red-hot  iron 
he  could  not  have  started  more  violently,  or 
groaned  more  lustily,  than  he  did. 

Then  I knew  that  he  had  been  in  love. 

Feeling  encouraged,  I poured  him  out  more 
punch,  which  he  drank.  The  punch  produced 
a very  perceptible  effect. 

He  shed  tears,  and  began  to  pour  forth,  in  a 
gushing  tide  of  confidence,  the  tale  of  his  past 
life.  It  was  an  old  story. 

His  father  had  risen  from  penury  (the  usual 
condition  of  the  Seedy  family)  to  affluence,  by 
a series  of  economies  and  speculations.  The 
younger  Seedy  had,  accordingly,  been  bred  a 
“gentleman,”  and  educated  to  the  sole  profes- 
sion of  money-spending.  His  father  inoppor- 
tunely dying  in  the  midst  of  a hazardous  Cali- 
fornia speculation,  he  had  been  left  destitute. 
He  had  proved  to  be  too  much  of  a “gentle- 
man” for  several  situations  in  business  which 
had  been  procured  for  him.  He  had  found  his 
profession  of  money-spending  of  little  practical 
use  when  his  pockets  were  empty.  Thus  his 
affairs  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he 
was  now,  as  ho  said,  without  a cent  of  money, 
a respectable  suit  of  clothes,  a home,  or,  except 
myself,  a friend. 

Before  his  father's  death  he  had  fallen  vio- 
lently in  love  with  Miss  Emily  Tubbs,  only 
daughter  of  Tubbs  the  stock-broker,  and  had 
been  engaged  to  be  married  to  her ; but  after 
his  misfortunes  he  had  been  civilly  dismissed 
by  the  mother  of  his  lady-love.  He  had  foolish- 
ly ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  had  been  shown 
to  the  door  by  her  father,  with  some  general  and 
suggestive  observations  on  4 4 shiftlessness”  and 
44  shabbiness.” 

44  Oh,  she  was  beautiful  as  an  angel !”  groan- 
ed Mr.  Seedy.  44  And  she  always  dressed  so 
charmingly ! But  the  moon  is  not  farther  out 
of  my  reach  than  she.  A shabby  man  like  me 
needn’t  aspire  to  the  daughter  of  a rich  stock- 
broker. Oh,  that  I were  dead!” 

I ordered  more  punch,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done. 


44  Have  you  no  friends  at  all,  Mr.  Seedy  ?" 

44  Why,  my  most  intimate  friends,  the  com- 
panions of  my  boyhood,  have  4 cut*  me  since  I 
became  so  shabby.” 

44  But  you  ought  to  get  some  employment. 
You  can  certainly  support  yourself  respectably. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities.” 

44  My  dear  Sir,  I’ve  done  nothing  for  the  past 
two  months  but  look  for  situations.  But  I find 
nobody  wants  so  shabby  a man.” 

44  But  can’t  you  get  credit  somewhere,  enough 
at  least  to  replenish  your  wardrobe  ?” 

44  As  if  any  body  would  trust  a shabby  man! 
Why,  Pressboard  and  Twist,  who  have  pocketed 
thousands  of  dollars  from  our  family,  refused  to 
let  me  have  a coat  on  credit  the  other  day.” 

Quite  at  a loss  what  to  suggest,  I poured  Mr. 
Seedy  a glass  of  punch.  The  beverage  speed- 
ily produced  its  climacteric  effect.  He  became 
noisy  and  maudlin,  and  would  alternately  chant 
the  praises  of  Emily  Tubbs,  and  assert  his  un- 
alterable determination  to  die  a filibuster.  Fi- 
nally, he  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  became 
drowsy.  Then  I conducted  him  to  the  Aetor 
House,  and  had  him  taken  to  bed  by  two  wait- 
ers, whom  he  confidentially  informed  that  he 
was  a most  wretched  individual,  and  was  about 
to  terminate  his  miserable  existence. 

I started  for  Mrs.  Jones’s,  confident  that  Mr. 
Seedy  would  neither  do  any  desperate  deed  that 
night,  nor  wake  in  time  for  the  next  morning’s 
steamer  for  Nicaragua.  I was  delighted  with 
my  success,  and  elated  at  the  good  deed  I had 
done.  I experienced  all  the  emotions  of  a ben- 
efactor of  the  human  race.  In  addition  to  the 
commendation  of  conscience,  I felt  that  I had 
the  approbation  of  all  external  nature.  Even 
the  street-lamps  winked  at  me,  and  did  obeisance 
to  me  as  I walked  along.  Indeed,  in  their  ea- 
gerness to  do  so,  they  would  now  and  then  get 
in  my  way.  As  I contemplated  the  end  of  my 
cigar,  luminous  in  the  dimly-lighted  street,  I 
soliloquized:  44 So  shines  a good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world.” 

A headache,  and  snndry  engagements  the  next 
day,  delayed  my  intended  visit  to  Mr.  Seedy  un- 
til a late  hour.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel  I was 
informed  that  he  had  gone  away  a few  hours 
before,  in  company  with  an  unknown  person. 
As  to  whither  he  had  gone  I could  obtain  no 
clew.  The  next  day,  and  the  next  to  that,  failed 
to  solve  the  mystery.  I gradually  yielded  to  the 
conviction  that  he  had  carried  into  execution 
some  plan  of  self-destruction,  and  that  that 
branch  of  the  Seedy  family  had  become  extinct. 

Months  rolled  away.  In  the  interest  attend- 
ing some  fresh  genealogical  researches  and  the 
distracting  whirl  of  city  life,  I might  quite 
have  forgotten  Mr.  Seedy,  had  not  his  name 
been  mentioned  almost  daily  by  Mrs.  Jones, 
with  the  expletives 44  swindler,” 44  villain,  ” 44  vag- 
abond,” and  the  like. 

One  evening  as  I was  approaching  my  board- 
ing-house an  elegant  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door  just  before  me,  and  a richly  habited  gen- 
tleman got  out,  and,  seeing  me,  extended  his 
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hand  to  me  in  silence.  I took  it  mechanically, 
bat  had  stared  at  him  in  half-recognition  sever- 
al seconds  before  I ejaculated  in  astonishment, 
“ Mr.  Seedy  /” 

While  we  were  shaking  hands,  Mr.  Seedy 
accounted  for  the  phenomena  of  his  disappear- 
ance and  reappearance,  by  the  following  brief 
statement : 

44  When  I arose  the  next  morning  after  you 
left  me  at  the  Astor  House,  I unexpectedly  en- 
countered an  old  friend  and  assignee  of  my 
father’s  in  the  bar-room.  He  informed  me 
that  a valuable  property  which  my  father  had 
purchased  in  California,  but  which,  from  a de- 
fect in  the  title,  he  had  despaired  of  retaining, 
might  yet  be  secured  to  the  estate.  The  law- 
suit would  be  decided  soon,  and  he  insisted  on 
my  going  on  to  attend  to  it.  As  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  result,  he  paid  my  expenses  there, 
and  sent  by  me  sundry  valuable  presents  to  the 
judges.  In  order  to  reach  the  steamer,  I had 
to  leave  in  such  haste  that  I hadn’t  time  even  to 
leave  a message  for  you.  My  success  has  been 
such  that  it  seems  like  a dream,  and  I’m  con- 
stantly haunted  by  the  fear  of  awaking  to  my 
old  realities.  The  court  decided  in  my  favor, 
and  I have  disposed  of  the  property  so  as  to  pay 
my  father’s  debts  and  have  a snug  fortune  re- 
maining. 

“For  all  this  I am  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Pod- 
hammer.  But  for  you,  I should  ere  this  have 
died  the  most  miserable  of  deaths  1”  Here  the 
tears  came  into  Mr.  Seedy’s  eyes,  and,  in  a 
transport  of  grateful  emotion,  he  threw  his  arms 
around  my  neck,  calling  me  his  “ benefactor, 
deliverer,  and  guardian  angel.”  At  this  un- 
usual manifestation  a crowd  of  street-urchins 
collected  around  us,  and  a newspaper  itemizer 
rushed  from  the  nearest  oyster-saloon  and  stood 
by  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  with  pencil  and 
tablets  in  hand. 

Mr.  Seedy  and  I entered  the  parlor,  from  the 
window  of  which  his  arrival  had  been  watched 
by  the  astonished  Mrs.  Jones. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Seedy,  and  looking  so  well ! You 
don’t  know  how  we  have  all  missed  you,  Mr. 
Seedy.  Hope  you  have  come  to  stay  with  us, 
Mr.  Seedy.  There’s  a nice  suit  of  rooms  va- 
cant, that  will  just  suit  you.  So  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Seedy  1”  And  Mrs.  Jones’s  puckered 
face  was  wreathed  with  smiles. 

44  Here  is  the  amount  of  my  board-bill,  Mrs. 
Jones,”  said  Mr.  Seedy. 

44 Oh!  never  mind  that  trifle,  Mr.  Seedy. 
Really,  I had  quite  forgotten  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  had  not  failed  to  speak  of  it  any 
day  since  his  departure. 

A few  days  after,  I called  upon  Mr.  Seedy  at 
his  rooms  in  the  St.  Nicholas.  He  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  princely  style.  Whatever  were 
his  deficiencies,  he  did  credit  to  his  education 
w a the  profession  of  money-spending.  He  was 
44  got  up”  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  his  gener- 
osity was  lavish,  his  blood  horses  were  among 
the  finest  in  Broadway  or  on  the  Bloomingdale 
road,  llis  arrival  had  been  chronicled  in  the 


papers.  He  had  been  stared  at  by  promenad- 
ers  in  Broadway,  and  talked  about  by  dowagers 
in  Fifth  Avenue. 

I found  him  seated  in  his  room,  looking  over 
a pile  of  letters.  After  a cordial  welcome  and 
repeated  professions  of  eternal  gratitude,  he  re- 
marked : 44 1 have  received  a number  of  letters 
which  are  very  amusing  to  me,  as  they  exhibit 
so  clearly  the  disinterested  material  of  which 
New  York  friendships  and  credit  are  made. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a note  from  those  impu- 
dent tailors,  Pressboard  and  Twist,  who,  a few 
months  ago,  wouldn’t  trust  me  for  a twenty-fivc- 
dollar  coat.  Now  they  say,  4 As  we  have  for- 
merly enjoyed  the  patronage  of  several  mem- 
bers of  your  distinguished  family,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  our  extensive 
assortment,  and  of  respectfully  soliciting  that 
you  will  do  us  the  honor  to  open  an  account 
with  us.  We  should  be  proud  to  serve  a gen- 
tleman of  such  justly  celebrated  taste  and  fash- 
ion. We  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves,  etc.’ 

4 4 As  if  that  were  not  the  height  of  impu- 
dence, here  are  some  affectionate  notes,  full  of 
affecting  recollections  of  auld  lan g syne,  and 
protestations  of  attachment,  from  some  early 
friends  of  mine  who,  six  months  ago,  would 
hardly  recognize  me  when  we  met  in  the  street. 

44  Here  is  a disinterested  note  from  my  father’s 
old  friend,  Hogge,  president  of  the  Pork  and 
Sausage  Bank,  who  once  refused  me  the  posi- 
tion of  third  teller,  on  the  ground  that  my  4 ap- 
pearance was  against  me.’  He  writes,  prompted 
purely  by  motives  of  personal  friendship  for  me, 
to  advise  me  to  do  his  house  the  honor  of  keep- 
ing my  bank  account  with  them. 

44  Here’s  a kind  invitation  to  dinner  from 
my  quondam  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Waxwell  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  who  has  two  marriageable  daugh- 
ters. The  last  two  times  I called  upon  her  sho 
was  not  at  home  to  me,  although  I saw  her  in 
the  parlor  window  as  I approached  the  house. 

44 There  are  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort,” 
added  Mr.  Seedy,  as  he  threw  them  aside  with 
a sigh  which  sounded  to  me  like  that  of  a dis- 
consolate lover. 

At  that  moment  a servant  came  to  the  door 
and  brought  Mr.  Seedy  a card,  announcing  that 
its  proprietor  was  waiting  below  to  see  him. 
Mr.  Seedy’s  face  turned  red  and  then  pale,  as 
he  ejaculated,  44 Her  father!”  and  ordered  the 
servant  to  Bhow  him  up. 

As  I heard  the  heavy  tread  of  Mr.  Tubbs  ap- 
proaching the  door  I rose  to  take  my  leave. 
44Be  kind  enough  to  wait  below  until  he  is 
gone,”  said  Mr.  Seedy.  44 1 shall  soon  bluff 
him  off.”  I accordingly,  seated  myself  below, 
in  view  of  the  stairs,  and  waited  to  see  the 
bluffed  Mr.  Tubbs  descend.  But  I had  sat  at 
least  an  hour  before  he  made  his  appearance, 
and  then  he  was  escorted  by  Mr.  Seedy,  who 
was  conversing  with  him  in  a manner  that  led 
me  to  conclude  that  the  44  bluffing”  had  been 
indefinitely  postponed. 

I suggested  as  much  to  Mr.  Seedy,  when  he 
rejoined  me,  after  having  taken  leave  of  his 
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visitor  with  an  affectionate  pressure  of  the  hand. 
He  blushed,  and  sat  down  beside  me.  He  then 
rubbed  his  eyes  violently,  then  nearly  pulled 
out  a lock  of  hair,  and  then  pinched  his  left  leg 
with  such  ferocity  that  his  countenance  was  dis- 
tohed  with  a grimace  of  pain. 

I stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

“ I am  trying  to  convince  myself,  once  for 
all,”  said  he,  44  that  this  is  not  all  a dream.  I 
begin  to  find  the  game  of  life  really  interesting. 
Formerly  the  trumps  were  all  in  Tubbs's  hands, 
now  the  winning  cards  seem  to  be  in  mine. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  a recent  row  among  the  bo- 
vine and  ursine  quadrupeds  in  Wall  Street,  he 
has  been  so  seriously  damaged  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  will  be  able  to  hold  out.  He 
hasn't  been  able  to  raise  all  the  money  he  needs, 
and,  as  a forlorn  hope,  has  come  to  tiy  to  effect 
a reconciliation  with  me.  He  would  conde- 
scend to  accept  a loan  of  fifty  thousand  or  so 
from  me,  and,  I presume,  would  even  consent 
to  give  me  Emily  as  security.” 

44  Which  security  I presume  you  have  no  idea 
of  accepting,”  said  I,  suggestively. 

Mr.  Seedy  blushed  again.  “Poor  Emily! 
He  assures  me  that,  since  our  separation,  she 
has  really  pined  away,  refused  to  go  out  or  see 
company,  quite  lost  her  health  and  spirits,  and 
is  in  a very  bad  way,  dear  girl !” 

I did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  tell  Mr.  Seedy 
that  I had  seen  Miss  Tubbs  at  the  opera  only 
the  night  before,  looking  the  very  personification 
of  blooming  health.  I only  uttered  the  mono- 
syllabic interrogatory,  “Well?" 

44 1 must  go  and  see  Emily.  I should  be 
delighted  to  be  the  means  of  her  restoration  to 
health  and  spirits.” 

44  And  with  that  object  you  will  smother 
your  resentment  against  her  parents?” 

44  Tubbs  has  proved  to  me  conclusively  that  I 
have  no  ground  for  resentment.  They  only 
acted  as  any  sensible  parents  in  New  York  would 
have  done.  Sensible  Parents  regard  marriage 
purely  as  a pecuniary  transaction.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  Sensible  Parents  to  wed  their  daugh- 
ters to  a large  fortune.  If  there’s  a desirable 
man  attached  to  this  fortune,  it  is  indeed  all 
the  better  bargain,  but  that's  a secondary  con- 
sideration with  Sensible  Parents.  Sensible  Par- 
ents require  justche  same  qualifications  in  a 
son-in-law  as  in  a signer  or  indorser  of  a note. 
They  inquire,  4 Is  he  good?'  and,  ‘For  how 
much  ?'  In  this,  Sensible  Parents  are  simply 
actuated  by  the  natural  desire  to  save  their 
children  from  a life  of  poverty,  which,  as  things 
go,  is  no  life  at  all,  and,  consequently,  as  bad 
os  death  and  much  more  vulgar.  In  the  light 
of  Tubbs's  practical  philosophy  I can  only  com- 
mend him  as  a Sensible  Parent." 

A few  months  after,  Mr.  Seedy  and  Miss 
Tubbs  were  duly  united  in  tho  silk-and-golden 
bond  of  wedlock  in  Grace  Church.  Mr.  Tubbs 
has  continued  uninterruptedly  to  carry  on  his 
large  and  lucrative  business,  but  I am  unable 
to  state  the  exact  sum  which  he  received  for 
his  daughter. 


I dined  last  evening  at  my  friend’s  elegant 
up-town  residence.  As  we  sat  together  over 
a post-prandial  bottle  of  wine,  he  assured  me 
that  I would  be  an  object  of  the  eternal  grati- 
tude, not  only  of  the  present  generation  of 
Seedys,  but  also,  as  he  hoped , of  “generations 
yet  unborn.”  Of  which  generations  we  drank 
the  health. 

THE  TAKING  OF  THE  B^LEN  GATE. 

September  13,  1847. 

[The  Tacubaya  causeway,  three-quarters  of  a mile  In 
length,  was  the  direct  road  from  Chapultepec  to  the  city 
of  Mexico.  It  was  fringed  with  trees,  and  on  each  side 
were  marshy  grounds  and  deep  ditches.  Along  the  cen- 
tre of  the  causeway  ran  an  aqueduct,  raised  on  massive 
stone  arches,  conveying  water  from  the  hill  of  Chapulte- 
pec. The  Gorita  Bolen  was  an  immense  gate,  defended 
on  one  side  by  a parapet  and  ditches,  and  on  the  other 
by  a zigzag  redan.  It  was  also  commanded  by  guns 
from  the  Pasco,  the  Citadel,  and  a battery  at  the  entrance 
of  a street  On  the  causeway,  to  the  left,  was  posted  a 
battery  of  four  guns,  and  beyond  this,  on  the  right,  was 
the  fortified  village  of  Romita.  All  these  works  swarm- 
ed with  troops  General  Quitman,  who  was  posted  here 
on  tho  13th  of  September,  1S47,  had  received  discretion- 
ary orders  to  advance  upon  the  city  by  this  route  after 
the  taking  of  Chapultepec,  and  it  was  known  that  there 
would  be  hot  work  where  he  commanded.  The  order 
was  passed,  “Quitman's  division  to  the  city!”  and  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  out  of  the  smoke  and  dust  of  Chapul- 
tepee,  his  troops  poured  on.  Their  advance  was  fiercely 
resisted.  The  trees  on  each  side  were  shivered  with 
balls;  huge  pieces  of  stone,  broken  from  the  angles  of 
the  masonry,  were  dashed  down  upon  the  advancing  col- 
umns The  arches  of  the  aqueduct  afforded  the  only 
shelter  from  the  fiery  hail.  By  keeping  under  cover  of 
these  arches,  and  springing  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
assailants,  aided  by  Drum's  howitzer,  succeeded  in  si- 
lencing the  intermediate  battery,  over  which  poured  tho 
column,  headed  by  Smith's  Rifles  and  the  Palmetto  Reg- 
iment. Now  all  the  batteries  open  fire  at  once,  sweep- 
ing down  whole  ranks,  while  a sharp  flank  fire  from  Vo- 
mits proclaims  that  the  Btorm  has  shifted,  and  is  burst- 
ing forth  from  a new  direction.  The  assailing  column, 
«orely  thinned,  wavers.  The  crisis  of  the  day  Is  ap- 
proaching, when  the  rumbling  of  Drum’s  Artillery  is 
heard.  A few  rapid  discharges  send  the  Mexicans  flying 
from  their  guns,  and  the  Americans  stand  before  the  He- 
len Gate.  With  a shout  and  a mighty  rush  the  lino 
dashes  on.  The  different  commands  are  mixed  together 
in  inextricable  confusion.  The  foremost  ranks  leap  tho 
ditch,  following  their  General.  One  final  volley  is  giv- 
en ; the  gleam  of  6tecl  shines  through  the  smoke  ; then  a 
short,  sharp,  hand-to-hand  struggle ; and  the  next  mo- 
ment a figure  rises  through  the  dense  cloud.  It  is  Quit- 
man  waving  a handkerchief  as  a signal  that  the  B61cn 
Gate  is  won.] 

IT  is  an  aged  soldier, 

All  seamed  with  ghastly  scars — 

A wreck  cast  up  on  the  beach  of  peace 
From  the  foaming  surge  of  W’are. 

He  is  resting,  in  the  noontide, 

Benoath  a beechen-trce, 

And  the  village  school-boys  gather  ’round 
Or  clamber  on  his  knee; 

For  they  love  the  good  old  soldier 
With  his  tales  of  tho  long  ago, 

Of  the  battles  won  and  the  high  deeds  done 
On  the  plains  of  Mexico. 

“They  tell  me,  boys,  the  moments 
With  doubt  and  fear  are  rife, 

And  patriot-virtues  can  not  thrive 
In  the  air  of  civil  strife. 
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But  it  matters  not;  when  danger 
Assails  our  native  land, 

Mark  then  how  quickly  faction  flies, 

And  brave  souls  take  their  stand. 

A freeman’s  hardy  courage 
Needs  but  a foreign  foe; 

And  so  we  proved  before  the  world 
In  the  war  with  Mexico. 

They  were  martyrs,  those  who  perished 
For  their  country’s  trust  and  fame; 

And  glorious  in  the  after  years 
Shall  be  each  sainted  name. 

They  were  strong  to  toil  and  suffer, 

They  were  strong  to  dare  and  bleed, 

They  were  hearts  sent  forth  from  the  hand 
of  God, 

To  meet  the  time  of  need !” 

The  eldest  of  the  children 
Is  a noble,  fair-haired  boy, 

And  he  drinks  the  words  with  a willing  ear 
And  a kindling  smile  of  joy ; 

And  his  little  eyes  are  widened, 

As  at  a trumpet’s  call : 

“Now  tell  us  of  the  hottest  fight, 

And  the  bravest  deed  of  all.” 

“Ah!”  cries  the  old  man,  grimly, 

“We  had  enough  to  do; 

For  ne’er  unstained  with  native  gore 
The  starry  banner  flew; 

But  we  owed  the  most  to  valor, 

And  the  least  to  favoring  fate, 

At  the  taking  of  the  Bdlen  Pass, 

And  the  storming  of  the  Gate. 

trWe  had  gone  through  fire  and  labor 
For  many  a night  and  day, 

From  Palo  Alto’s  mournful  field 
To  the  heights  of  Monterey. 

We  paused  at  Buena  Vista, 

Contreras  felt  our  blow, 

And  at  last  we  saw  the  distant  spires 
In  the  Vale  of  Mexico. 

“Chapultcpec  is  taken! 

Upon  her  ruined  walls 
A huge  and  smoky  canopy, 

Like  a shroud  of  honor,  falls. 

The  bee-like  swarms  that  clustered, 

For  life  and  home  to  strive, 

Are  routed  from  their  broken  halls 
Or  burned  within  their  hive. 

The  guns  that  woke  the  morning 
Are  dumb  beneath  our  tread, 

As  on  we  inarch,  in  serried  tiles, 

Through  a desert  of  the  dead! 

“All  faintly  in  the  distance 
Are  heard  the  foe’s  alarms ; 

And  hot,  and  grimed  with  blood  and  dust, 
We  are  resting  on  our  arms. 

On  every  war-worn  visage, 

Stern  grief  with  triumph  blends ; 

For  each  has  sought  among  the  ranks 
And  missed  his  kin  or  friends. 


The  voices  that  were  dearest, 

We  ne’er  shall  hear  them  more ; 

Our  butchered  comrades  lie  behind, 

And  Vengeance  stalks  before. 

“Well  may  we  halt  our  column, 

On  the  steep  so  dearly  won ; 

Much  has  been  dared,  and  much  is  gained, 
But  more  must  yet  be  done. 

Weil  may  we  halt  our  column, 

To  catch  a moment’s  breath ; 

For  the  road  in  front  is  leading  o’er 
To  the  very  jaws  of  Death. 

“It  is  a qarrow  causeway 
Across  that  dark  morass, 

With  heavy  arches  frowning  down 
Upon  the  fearful  pass; 

And  at  the  giant  portal 
The  City  takes  her  stand, 

Hurling  defiance  back  upon 
The  invaders  of  the  land. 

Like  a grim  and  surly  watch-dog 
Stares  forth  each  deep-mouthed  gun ; 

And  plumes,  and  helms,  and  burnished  steel 
Are  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

We  have  chased  the  wounded  tigress 
To  the  entrance  of  her  lair; 

And,  mad  to  battle  for  her  young, 

She  turns  upon  us  there. 

And  loudly  rings  the  war-cry, 

And  wide  the  flags  are  cast, 

And  Mexico  will  make  this  hour 
Her  proudest,  or  her  last ; 

For  all  of  savage  valor, 

And  all  of  burning  hate, 

That  have  outlived  the  shocks  of  war, 

Are  at  the  B61en  Gate. 

“He  comes,  our  mighty  leader, 

Along  the  wasted  van  ; 

There  is  no  heart  in  all  the  ranks 
That  does  not  love  that  man! 

He  passes  ’mid  the  columns; 

And  it  is  a glorious  6ight 
To  see  him  form  them  for  the  fray, 

But  his  brow  is  dark  as  night. 

He  is  thinking  of  his  brave  ones, 

Who  Bleep  the  eternal  sleep, 

Among  the  slaughtered  endlny, 

On  yonder  bloody  steep. 

He  is  thinking  of  the  succors, 

That  should  have  come  ere  now ; 

Such  thoughts  may  dim  the  brightest  eve, 
And  cloud  the  fairest  brow. 

But  he  gazes  o’er  the  causeway, 

And  he  hears  the  foeman’s  cry ; 

And  the  old  stem  look  is  on  his  face, 

And  the  fire  is  in  his  eye. 

“‘ Forward!’  and  at  the  signal, 

Beneath  the  General's  glance, 

With  dauntless  mien  and  measured  tread 
The  lengthened  lines  advance. 

“There  comes  a blaze  of  lightning 
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From  gate,  and  wall,  and  spire, 

As  though  the  city  had  put  on 
A girdle  all  of  fire! 

There  comes  a burst  of  thunder, 

As  though  the  teeming  earth 
Were  laboring  with  volcanic  throes, 

O'er  some  sulphureous  birth  1 
There  comes  & pattering  shower 
Of  iron  down  the  pass, 

'Neath  which  the  solid  masonry 
Is  chipped  like  broken  glass  1 
It  was  as  though  the  Demons 
Had  risen  'gainst  our  plan, 

And  brought  the  guns  of  hell  to  bear 
Upon  the  march  of  man!  , 

“But  where  the  invading  army, 

That  stood  so  proudly  there? 

Has  it  all  so  soon  been  swept  away? 

Has  it  melted  into  air? 

No:  far  beneath  the  arches, 

At  the  signal  of  command, 

Protected  by  the  friendly  stone, 

Behold  each  little  band. 

But  onward,  ever  onward ! 

No  time  to  pause  or  doubt! 

The  glancing  shot  that  skip  within 
Bespeak  the  storm  without. 

We  are  near  upon  our  foemen, 

We  c^  count  their  fierce  array, 

The  bayonet  now  must  do  its  part, 

And  end  the  fearful  fray. 

“ ‘Charge!’  and  we  break  from  cover, 
With  the  panther's  spring  and  yell! 
Cannon  and  musket  from  the  gate 
Peal  back  the  challenge  well 
And  now  a bullet  strikes  me, 

And  I stagger  to  my  knee; 

While  past  me  rush,  in  headlong  race, 
The  champions  of  the  free. 

I rise  and  totter  forward, 

Although  with  failing  breath; 

For  who  would  follow  such  a chase 
So  far,  and  miss  the  death? 

The  smoke  has  covered  all  things 
In  its  darkest  battle-shroud, 

Save  where  yon  living  line  of  fire 
Lights  up  the  murky  cloud; 

And  there  our  gallant  fellows 
Are  raging  in  the  strife. 

Before  that  stem  and  dangerous  Gate, 
Whose  toll  is  human  life! 

They  are  chafing  like  the  billows 
Upon  a midnight  shore, 

With  a tempest  driving  on  behind, 

And  a wall  of  rock  before! 

“I  see  our  gallant  chieftain 
In  the  hottest  of  the  fire; 

I see  our  soldiers  gather  near, 

Like  children  'round  their  sire ; 

I see  him  at  the  portal, 

Still  calling  on  his  men: 

And  now  the  hot  blood  from  my  wound 
Has  blinded  me  again. 


“I  hear  our  fellows  cheering, 

As  though  to  rend  the  skies; 

And  hastily  I wipe  away 

The  blood-gouts  from  my  eyes. 

And  I,  too,  stand  uncovered, 

And  shout  with  joy  elate; 

For  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  waving  high 
Above  the  Belen  Gate!” 


A SUMMER  CRUISE  IN  SEARCH  OF 
AN  APPETITE. 

TO  go  fishing,  I was  advised,  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  recover  my  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  my  wonted  healthy  color,  and,  better  yet, 
my  appetite. 

“Not  down  the  Bay,”  urged  my  adviser; 

“ nor  down  by  Long  Island's  sea-girt  shore ; nor 
off  Newport ; nor  along  the  Jersey  shore,  my 
dear  fellow!  That  would  be  taking  the  medi- 
cine homeopathically,  and  in  your  case  it  won't 
work  so.  You  want  to  take  a real  unmistaka- 
ble nauseating  allopathic  dose." 

“Having  made  out  your  prescription,  Sir," 

I returned,  “will  you  be  pleased  to  point  out 
the  druggist  who  will  fill  it  up  nicely?” 

Whereupon  Jack  opened  Volume  I.  of  Mr. 
Colton's  Folio  Atlas,  turned  to  Map  No.  12,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  there  a long  narrow  neck  of 
land,  labeled  “ Cape  Cod.”  Running  his  fin- 
ger past  the  outside,  or  more  properly  the  east- 
ern side  of  this  land,  he  permitted  it  to  rest  at  a 
little  dot. 

“All  this,”  said  he,  very  gravely,  “is  called 
the  south  shore.  Each  of  these  * dots'  I take 
to  be  immense  drug  stores,  fitted  up  with  med- 
icines precisely  suited  to  dyspeptics,  and  others 
worn-out  by  the  routine  and  bustle  of  city  life. 
This  dot  on  which  I have  my  finger  is  called 
Harwich.  There  you  will  find,  if  you  go  with 
iny  prescription,  the  ready  means  to  fill  it.  The 
cure  is  sure ; the  time  required  short ; the  med- 
icine, although  nauseous  at  first,  not  altogether 
disagreeable.  In  short,  you  had  better  go.” 
And,  accordingly,  I went. 

I ought  to  mention  that,  besides  the  prescrip- 
tion (which  read  simply  “bearer  is  advised  to 
take  one  cruise  in  a mackerel  catcher"),  Master 
Jack  furnished  me  with  a note  of  introduction 
to  a gentleman  who  would — so  my  worthy  friend 
assured  me — be  but  too  happy  to  administer  the 
dose. 

So  one  hot  day,  last  month,  I dropped  down 
on  the  Cape,  and  walked  down  upon  a fish 
wharf  with  a new-found  friend,  to  talk  over  my 
projected  curative  trip. 

“Well,”  said  this  worthy,  surveying  some- 
what quizzically  my  pale  face,  delicate  hands, 
and  general  unseaman-like  appearance,  “Well” 
— it  was  spoken  with  the  rising  inflection — 

“ you  don't  look  a good  deal  like  a fisherman ; 
that's  a fact.” 

“Don't  cnticise  my  looks,  but  help  me  to 
make  out  a list  of  such  articles  as  I need,  to 
give  me  at  least  the  appearance  of  a mackerel 
catcher,”  was  the  reply. 

So  we  sat  down  upon  two  fish-barrels,  I with 
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memorandum  book  and  pencil  in  hand,  he  with 
a bait-knife  and  a piece  of  soft  pine.  And  by 
the  time  the  pine  was  whittled  into  shavings, 
the  following  items  were  written  in  my  book : 

“Imprimis”  (which  means  ‘first  and  fore- 
most,’ said  I,  explanatorily  to  my  friend,  who 
looked  jealously  over  my  shoulder  to  see  that 
naught  of  his  suggestions  was  omitted) — “/m- 
primis , then,  a complete  suit  of  waterproof  oiled 
clothing,  consisting  of  sou’wester,  jacket,  and 
trowsers. 

“ Two  blue  flannel  shirts. 

“Two  pairs  of  thick  woolen  trowsers. 

“ One  pea-jacket,  of  approved  shortness  in 
tail  and  sleeves. 

“One  pair  of JUh-boots. 

“One  sheepskin  skull-cap  (wool  inside). 
And  an  indefinite  number  of  woolen  socks, 
mittens,  comfortables,  undervests,  and  other 
comforters  of  the  outer  man. 

“Next,  three  double  mackerel  lines  (equal 
to  six  lines) ; a quantity  of  hooks  of  various 
sizes ; a file  to  sharpen  hooks ; a pair  of  ‘ gib- 
bing*  mittens;  some  pewter  for  ‘jigs;’  and  a 
round  box,  in  which  to  preserve  such  of  these 
articles  as  were  not  for  immediate  use.” 

“There,”  said  he,  who  had  officiated  as  Sol- 
omon extraordinary  on  this  occasion,  “if  you 
procure  that  outfit  you  need  fear  neither  storm, 
cold,  nor  wet,  and  if  you  work  yourself  smartly 
will  no  doubt  catch  a share  of  mackerel.” 

So  with  an  unbounded  faith  in  my  friend 
and  my  oil-clothes,  I ventured  to  face  for  a 
week  or  two  the  discomforts  incident  to  life  on 
board  a schooner  of  70  tons,  cruising  along  the 
American  coast  during  the  first  month  in  sum- 
mer. 

Fancy  me  on  board  : my  “things”  bestowed 
in  a berth  in  the  dog-hole  called  by  courtesy  the 
forecastle,  myself  in  woolens,  working  manfully 
at  the  windlass. 

We  were  shortly  under  weigh.  And  here 
commences  my  journal  of  the  trip,  with  the 
following  entry  : “ Sitting  upon  the  heel  of  the 
bowsprit,  out  of  reach  of  the  horrible  smells 
with  which  the  little  vessel  is  infested,  trying 
to  reason  myself  into  the  belief  that  I am  enter- 
ing upon  a very  romantic  adventure,  a heavy 
shower  of  spray  came  over  the  bow,  completely 
drenching  me;  to  the  intense  amusement  of 
sundry  villainous  boys,  and  my  own  unmitigated 
disgust — the  last  not  much  relieved  by  the  cap- 
tain’s comforting  assurance  that  ‘ it  is  all  clean 
water.’” 

The  Happy-go-lucky  was  “ off  Chatham”  by 
three  p.m.,  and  at  ten  o’clock  was  hove-to  off 
the  Highland  light,  Cape  Cod.  My  journal,  in- 
dited, I flatter  myself,  in  strictly  nautical  phrase, 
says  : “ Fresh  breezes  from  the  eastward  during 
the  night,  with  a tolerably  heavy  sea.  At  five 
a.m.,  luffed  to.  After  holding  the  lines  over 
the  side  till  our  fingers  were  numb,  without 
feeling  the  longed-for  twitch,  got  under  way, 
and  steered  for  Provincetown  to  make  a harbor, 
os  an  easterly  gale  seemed  impending.  When 
nearly  abreast  of  Wood  End  spoke  a mackerel 


catcher  from  Provincetown  bound  over  to 
Cape  Ann.  We  immediately  hauled  about,  and 
followed  suit.  The  wind  blew  heavily  from 
east-southeast.  A heavy  sea  rolled  in  from  the 
Atlantic.  Dense  clouds  swept  rapidly  to  the 
westward.  A thick  fog,  with  occasional  spirts 
of  rain,  added  materially  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  day.  After  a four  hours’  run  we  were  glad 
enough  to  get  in  behind  East  Point  light.” 

I have  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
time  I was  not  sea-sick.  We  did  not,  however, 
reach  our  harbor  any  too  soon.  I was  laboring 
under  the  premonitory  symptoms  ere  we  got 
into  smooth  water,  and  the  captain  declared, 
with  a grin*  that  I “looked  rather  blue  about 
the  gills” — a figurative  expression,  by  which  is 
to  be  understood  that  my  countenance  rather 
faithfully  mirrored  the  commotion  of  my  “in- 
nards.” 

Ere  we  were  safely  anchored  it  was  blowing 
a whole  gale  outside,  and  the  consequent  heavy 
sea  in  the  bay  produced  no  little  swell  even  in 
the  snug  nook  where  we  were  moored.  Has 
the  reader  ever  slept  in  a country  garret  while 
the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents  on  the  roof 
above  his  head?  Has  he  ever,  when  attired 
in  his  “Sunday-go-to-meeting”  suit,  run  for 
dear  life  from  an  approaching  shower,  and,  with 
a huge  gulping  laugh  of  joy,  jumped  into  the 
open  door-way,  just  as  the  great  pqpnonitory 
drops  began  to  splash  upon  the  grass  ? Has  he 
ever  lounged  upon  a dry  and  sunny  spot,  on  a 
porch  looking  south,  during  a general  thaw, 
when  “nature”  seemed  a compound  of  ice- 
water  and  mud  ? If  so,  he  can  form  some  faint 
idea  of  the  feelings  with  which  this  writer,  snugly 
stowed  away  in  a berth  six  feet  by  two  and  a 
half,  in  a cuddy-hole  about  big  enough  for  a 
good  sized  Newfoundland  dog,  but  accommo- 
dating (?)  four  full-sized  fishermen  and  their 
boots,  listened  to  the  gale  which  roared  over- 
head all  night. 

At  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  it  was 
raining  and  blowing  more  persistently  than  ever. 
The  forecastle,  which  was  in  form  a triangle 
having  a base  of  five  feet,  with  six  feet  sides, 
contained,  besides  four  berths,  part  of  the  fore- 
mast, a table,  seats,  lockers,  and  a medium- 
sized cooking  stove,  with  all  the  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging.  In  this  stove  the  cook 
built  up  a roaring  fire  about  half  past  four  A.v. 
The  heat  at  first  added  to  the  comfort  of  us 
sleepers ; then  caused  us  to  throw'  off  coverings; 
then  to  divest  ourselves  of  shirts  and  trowsers 
(the  fisherman  retires  to  rest  fully  accoutred  for 
the  next  day’s  operations) ; and,  finally,  to  jump 
out  of  bed,  convinced  that  the  deck  was  the  only 
place  of  refuge  from  the  cook’s  persecutions. 

“Turning  out”  in  a dark  forecastle  is  not 
the  easiest  matter  in  the  world.  It  was  not  till 
I had  stepped  successively  into  the  slop- bucket, 
into  a water  puddle,  and,  finally,  into  an  empty 
butter  keg,  that  I at  last  landed  safely  on  the 
diy  deck.  Boots  are  the  first  necessity  on 
emerging  from  the  bed-clothes.  It  is  usual,  I 
! believe,  to  pull  these  on  before  getting  out  of 
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the  berth.  But  I had  used  mine  for  a pillow, 
and  could  not  reach  them  while  in  bed,  the 
limited  space  of  my  bed-place  not  permitting 
of  any  motion  save  getting  out  and  in. 

Arrayed  in  boots,  oil-clothes,  and  sou'wester, 
I at  length  made  my  way  up  the  fore-ladder,  look- 
ing like  a fisherman,  and  feeling  like  a mummy 
of  my  former  self.  Scarce  had  I reached  the 
deck  when  a gust  of  rain  completely  drenched 
my  face.  This  first  rough  welcome  over,  I 
stumped  valiantly  about,  bidding  a laughing 
defiance  to  the  weather,  which  had  done  its 
worst  already. 

“Hurrah,  boys,  we’ve  seen  the  worst  of  this 
gale !”  says  the  weatherwise  skipper,  poking  his 
head  up  the  companion  hatch,  but  quickly  sub- 
siding again  into  his  berth. 

About  seven  o’clock  there  comes  a lull.  Short- 
ly a small  speck  of  blue  Appears  in  the  eastern 
heavens — bright  promise  of  better  weather.  The 
rain  still  spits  spitefully  at  us,  but  the  breeze 
has  evidently  done  its  worst.  There  is  yet  a 
struggle  between  good  weather  and  bad;  be- 
tween blue  sky  and  leaden.  But  the  blue  pre- 
vails, and  spreads  mightily.  The  rain  ceases ; 
the  wind  veers  gradually  to  the  westward ; the 
sun  shines  out— dubiously  at  first,  as  though 
not  sure  of  his  predominance — and  weather- 
beaten nature  puts  on  a damp  sea-sick  smile. 
The  wind,  which  has  veered  half  a dozen  times 
around  the  horizon  within  the  last  fifteen  min- 
utes, blows  at  last  firmly  from  the  west,  the  sky 
is  presently  cleared  of  clouds,  and  the  weather 
question  is  settled  for  the  day. 

“ Guess  we'll  get  under  weigh,  our  folks,” 
says  the  captain,  “after  breakfast.”  It  seems 
like  folly  to  go  out  in  the  face  of  such  a sea  as 
last  night's  gale  has  raised.  But  “there  are 
mackerel  Down  East,  and  the  fleet  may  be 
catching  of  ’em  while  we  lie  here,”  remarks 
Uncle  Veny  Baker. 

So  we  sail  seaward.  Our  little  vessel  is 
tossed  about  at  a rate  which  seems  likely  to 
tear  every  thing  to  pieces.  Now  she  stands  al- 
most perpendicularly  upon  her  stern ; and  again 
she  buries  her  bow  beneath  an  enormous  wave, 
rising  from  the  plunge  staggeringly,  and  dripping 
like  a half-drowned  Newfoundland.  Now  she 
rolls  over  upon  one  side,  then  upon  the  other, 
dipping  water  over  the  bulwarks  at  every  roll. 
Standing  upon  deck  is  almost  an  impossibility, 
even  to  the  old  fishermen,  who,  suiting  them- 
selves to  circumstances,  contentedly  lie  down 
upon  the  quarter-deck,  vowing  that  “there's 
quite  a swell  on  this  morning.” 

As  for  me,  I bestow  myself  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  vessel’s  centre  of  gravity — that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  main-hatch — and  await  the  ap- 
proach of  the  inevitable  ail  of  green-horns.  It 
is  not  long  ere  that  lethargic  feeling  creeps  over 
me,  which  is  the  premonitory  symptom  of  sea- 
sickness. I bury  my  face  in  my  coat-collar, 
•and  sink  into  a not  unpleasant  stupor,  rolled 
about  unresistingly  in  the  vessel’s  unceasing  gy- 
rations. Now  ensues  a general  loss  of  appetite. 
The  unwelcome  thought  of  some  before  relished 


morsel  makes  you  shudder ; and  you  recall,  with 
a sort  of  inward  astonishment,  your  past  dinner- 
table  transgressions.  Your  mouth  is  full  of 
water.  You  become  dizzy  and  irritable.  The 
captain's  best  joke — told,  too,  for  your  especial 
benefit — seems  immeasurably  stupid.  Y ou  won- 
der how  any  one  can  laugh ; and  faintly  debate 
with  yourself  as  to  the  possibility  of  ever  again 
indulging  in  unseemly  levity.  Presently  the 
smell  of  fish  and  potatoes,  being  cooked  for 
dinner,  assails  your  olfactories,  causing  you  to 
groan  dolorously  with  disgust.  You  begin  to 
entertain  a vehement  desire  for  vast  quantities 
of  soda  water,  pepper  vinegar,  tomato  catsup, 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  whatever  else  there 
may  be,  tonic,  strengthening  and  invigorating 
to  the  inner  man.  A boy  walking  past  you 
chewing  a piece  of  raw  salted  cod,  you  pro- 
nounce him  at  once  a disgusting  brute.  The 
captain  suggests  brandy,  but  upon  producing 
the  flask  a smell  at  its  contents  nearly  finishes 
you.  Your  bowels  yearn  to  be  relieved  of  their 
responsibility. 

Thus  far  I got.  There  are  but  two  stages 
beyond,  in  sea-sickness ; first,  the  actual  cast- 
ing up  of  accounts ; and  lastly,  the  wretched  de- 
bility following  thereon.  These  I escaped. 

So  we  tossed,  and  jumped,  and  tumbled  along; 
passed  Thatcher's  Island,  Portsmouth,  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  and  in  view  of  the  blue  hills  of  Agu- 
menticus,  steering  between  Boone  Island  and  the 
main  land ; and  about  one  o’clock  a.m.  came  to 
anchor  in  Portland  Bay.  As  the  sea  did  not 
“go  down,”  I passed  the  day  upon  the  main- 
hatch,  wrapped  in  a stay -sail,  shivering  in  the 
genial  sunshine,  doing  nothing,  thinking  no- 
thing, wishing,  caring,  hoping  nothing ; as  near 
a nonentity  as  a reasonable  man  can  be.  Happy 
he  who  on  such  an  occasion  has  pleasant  thoughts 
and  a natural  and  easily-developed  talent  for 
idleness  to  cheer  him  on  his  rolling  way. 

“ Save  me  from  my  friends!”  should  be  my 
motto,  had  I life  to  live  over.  “If  you  are 
wise,  you  will  make  the  cook  your  friend,”  was 
the  parting  advice  of  him  who  acted  as  my 
chief  counselor  in  projecting  this  fishing  cruise. 
Wretched  mortal!  Pleased  with  the  thought 
of  so  easily  proving  my  wisdom,  I laid  in  a sup- 
ply of  cigars  and  tobacco,  with  which  to  pro- 
pitiate the  tyrant  of  the  galley.  My  little  ven- 
ture was  productive  of  a friendship  so  active  and 
tireless  as  to  nearly  put  an  end  to  me,  its  unfor- 
tunate object.  There  is  an  old  proverb  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  cooks.  I venture  here  to 
express  my  firm  belief  in  its  truth.  Our  cook 
was  undoubtedly  a direct  emissary  of  Satan, 
sent  to  cause  poor  hungiy  mortals  to  peril  their 
souls  by  diverse  profanities.  I am  not  a saint; 
in  fact,  I will  own  that  in  my  time  I have  been 
a great  sinner.  Whether,  with  truly  devilish 
penetration,  the  cook  saw  in  me  a more  than 
usually  impressible  subject,  or  whether  his  Mas- 
ter moved  him  to  seize  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity as  this  of  my  prostrate  helplessness  to 
make  sure  of  his  prey — whatever  may  have  been 
the  motive,  I was  the  unfortunate  object  of  most 
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persistent  persecution  on  his  port.  Ever  since 
the  first  dinner  on  board — which,  by-the-way, 
passed  me  by  untasted — he  had  been  torturing 
his  mind  for  devices  by  which  to  tempt  my  appe- 
tite. No  remonstrance  however  touching,  no 
look  however  appealing,  availed  to  soften  his 
determination  to  make  me  swallow — to  say  eat 
would  be  to  use  profanely  a word  hallowed  by 
many  pleasures.  At  every  temptation,  whether 
of  codfish  swimming  in  pork  fat,  of  bread  solid 
and  heavy  enough  to  be  lead,  of  tea  or  coffee 
tasting  like  an  infusion  of  oak  leaves  and  senna, 
my  Btomach  only  groaned  more  dolefully.  I 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Water  tasting 
horribly  of  the  pine  barrels  wherein  it  was  kept, 
potatoes  tainted  and  sticky  with  the  fish  in  com- 
pany of  which  they  had  been  boiled,  salt  beef 
and  pork  salter  than  Lot’s  wife  of  old — what 
but  disgust  could  these  excite  in  the  mind  and 
stomach  of  a Christian  man  ? Thank  fortune ! 
after  three  days  of  persistent  endeavor  the  cook 
owned  himself  nearly  at  his  wit’s  end.  He  4 4 did 
not  know  what  to  cook  for  me” — and  my  heart 
bounded  with  delight  at  his  ignorance. 

Having  entered  Portland  at  one  a.m.,  we  got 
under  weigh  again  at  five.  I had  partaken  of 
no  food  since  our  departure  from  Cape  Ann,  and 
by  dint  of  early  rising,  and  reasonable  exertions 
during  the  operations  of  getting  up  the  anchor 
and  hoisting  the  sails,  was  the  possessor  of  a 
tolerable  appetite  for  breakfast  by  the  time  that 
meal  was  announced.  I descended  to  the  break- 
fast-table, therefore,  with  a determination  to  as- 
tonish the  cook  by  my  gormandizing  powers. 
Alas  for  the  frailty  of  all  human  calculations ! 
At  sight  of  the  unctuous  table-cloth,  whose 
shining  surface  was  innocent  of  the  purifying 
touch  of  water  these  many  months ; of  the  knives 
covered  with  rust ; of  the  butter,  redolent  of 
fish  and  onions;  of  the  bread — well,  that  at 
least  was  untouched  by  any  fingers  save  the 
cook’s,  which  might  be  supposed  clean.  So  I 
breakfasted  on  two  rolls  and  a cup  of  water, 
declining,  to  the  cook’s  profound  surprise,  my 
mpdicum  of  the  molasses-sweetened  abomina- 
tion called  coffee. 

44  The  breeze  freshening  after  we  got  clear  of 
the  harbor,  the  fleet,  about  sixty  vessels,  stood 
along  shore,  toward  Townshend  Harbor.  Wind 
fresh  from  the  south’ard,  a heavy  sea,  and  no 
fish.  No  sea-sickness  this  day.”  So  reads  my 
journal. 

This  day  witnessed  the  cook’s  entire  and  final 
defeat.  Chagrined  at  his  repeated  repulses,  he 
devoted  the  entire  forenoon  to  the  study  of  a 
new  preparation  for  dinner.  Hot  water  flew 
about,  and  tin  pans  rattled  ominously,  as,  in  the 
dim  recesses  of  his  galley,  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  contest.  Not  content  to  rely  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  took  into  his  counsel  several 
of  the  older  fishermen,  who  sat  about  the  cook- 
ing-stove, smoking  short  pipes,  and  uttering 
opinions  worthy  of  oracular  Jack  Bunsby  him- 
self. 

Dinner  was  kept  back  till  half-past  one,  to 
give  cook  time  for  the  execution  of  this  his 


master-effort.  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  es- 
pecially with  the  boys,  who  augured  great  things 
of  the  meal  which  required  so  much  time  for 
preparation.  At  last 44  Seat  ye  1"  yelled  up  the 
forecastle-hatch,  proclaims  that  all  is  ready,  and 
calls  our  some-time-hungry  crew  to  the  longed- 
for  repast. 

44  Flummadiddle  was  the  name  of  the  mess 
on  which  my  worthy  enemy  had  laid  himself 
out  on  this  occasion.  Flummadiddle  is  a com- 
pound mixture  (one  could  guess  as  much  from 
the  name),  the  component  parts  of  which  are 
stale  bread,  pork  fat,  molasses,  water,  cinna- 
mon, allspice,  and  cloves.  It  is  a kind  of  mushy 
baked  in  the  oven,  and  placed  upon  the  table 
hot  and  brown.  It  is  a holiday  mess  for  fisher- 
men, who  lick  their  chops  at  the  very  mention 
of  its  uneuphonious  name.  I should  call  it  a 
pudding,  whereto  hunger  is  the  best  and  only 
sauce.  Poor  cook  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. My  pampered  stomach  rebelled  against 
Flummadiddle.  My  portion  was  passed  back 
almost  untasted. 

Said  Uncle  Veny,  with  a disparaging  shrug 
of  his  bent  shoulders,  44  A man  that  can’t  relish 
such  good  grub  as  that  has  no  taste — that’s  all 
an  opinion  in  which  I made  haste  most  heartily 
to  concur. 

After  dinner  we  ran  into  Townshend  Harbor. 
We  found  there  anchored  a collection  of  fisher- 
men to  the  number  of  nearly  a hundred — the 
fleet — so  said  our  skipper.  They  had  got  no 
mackerel  lately;  but,  as  usual,  told  great  yams 
of  fish  caught  44  away  Down  East,  off  Mount- 
Desert  Rock,”  by  the  real,  genuine,  original 
fleet.  Mackerel-catchers  like  company.  44  The 
fleet”  is  the  aim  of  every  vessel  on  starting  from 
home ; and  in  its  movements  this  fleet  is  as 
united  as  though  all  were  under  command  of 
one  man.  If  half  a dozen  of  the  foremost  ves- 
sels— that  is  to  say,  the  fastest  vessels  and  smart- 
est fishermen — stand  in  toward  a harbor — pres- 
to ! all  the  rest  follow  suit.  And  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  a gale  the  first  click  of  a windlass  is 
the  signal  to  several  thousand  men  to  “turn 
out  and  get  under  weigh.” 

Townshend  Harbor  is  a safe  anchorage.  We 
lay  in  smooth  water,  behind  a little  island  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay,  where  we  were  protected 
even  from  the  long,  steady  swell  which  prevail- 
ed farther  down.  As  usual  in  such  snug  har- 
bors, the  vessels  lay  moored  in  tiers,  half  a 
dozen  lashed  side  to  side,  and  perhaps  hanging 
by  one  anchor. 

After  a run  ashore,  during  which  I astonished 
a female  Mainite  by  my  inordinate  capacity  for 
sweet  milk  and  pumpkin-pie  (y°u  566  * 
pretty  well  come  to  my  appetite  after  all),  I got 
out  on  the  bowsprit  for  a contemplative  smoke. 
Just  ahead  of  us  was  anchored  a Lynn  boat,  a 
beautiful  little  vessel,  of  about  sixty  tons,  but — 
so  perfectly  symmetrical  was  her  build — looking 
not  more  than  half  that  size.  She  was  a thing  * 
of  beauty — not  a faulty  line  nor  an  imperfect 
curve  or  sweep  about  her.  Sharp  of  bow,  broad 
of  beam,  gracefully  curving  astern,  till  the  beau- 
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tcous  lines  were  lost  in  each  other — she  sat  the 
waters  with  an  ease,  grace,  and  abandon , which 
said  at  once  to  the  veriest  landlubber  that  no 
gale  could  heave  her  down — no  sea  overwhelm 
her. 

“ Ain’t  she  a beauty,  though  ?”  said  our  skip- 
per, after  looking  at  her  for  a long  time  in  si- 
lence. And  then  he  told  me  how  these  craft 
would  live  in  any  weather ; how  they  go  along 
“drier”  than  a big  ship— that  is  to  say,  taking 
less  water  on  deck ; how  they  are  sent  out  storm 
or  calm,  winter  as  well  as  summer;  and  how 
they  outsail  any  other  vessel  that  can  be  brought 
in  competition  with  them — “ by  thb  wind,  or  be- 
fore it,  or  any  way  you  have  a mind  to  take  it.” 

I tried  to  note  the  points  of  difference  between 
this  boat  and  some  of  the  “sharp-shooters’*  and 
clippers  which  surrounded  her.  There  was  about 
the  same  remote  likeness  which  we  find  to  exist 
between  a beautiful  and  perfectly-dressed  lady 
and  a dowdy,  ill-made-up  Irish  servant  girl, 
who  has  been  studying  the  shape  of  her  mis- 
tress’s boddice,  the  trail  of  her  shawl,  and  the 
incomparable  rake  of  her  bonnet,  to  just  enough 
purpose  to  make  her  imitation  grossly  evident. 

The  night  was  made  hideous  by  the  shouts 
of  fishermen,  and  the  dolorous  merriment  of 
diverse  fishermen’s  fiddles,  to  tunes  played  on 
which  many  crews  danced  “till  daylight  did 
appear,”  and  it  was  time  to  get  under  weigh.  A 
good  conscience  and  a hearty  supper  are  two 
sleep-inducers  which  it  is  hard  to  resist;  and  so 
I lost  all  knowledge  of  dancing,  music,  or  other 
discord,  at  an  early  hour,  and  was  wakened  up 
(at  an  early  hour,  too)  by  a cry  of  “Get  under 
weigh  there,  boys  1” 

Now,  looking  up  the  hatchway,  as  I could 
from  my  berth,  I saw  plainly  that  the  stars  af- 
forded as  yet  all  the  light  there  was  on  deck. 
I felt  that  it  was  calm,  and  abominably  cold. 

“ It  is  an  imposition  on  one’s  good-nature  to 
be  called  up  at  such  an  unheard-of  hour,  cap- 
tain,” this  writer  ventured  mildly  to  remon- 
strate. 

“It’s  the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm, 
you  know,”  was  that  worthy’s  answer. 

And  thinking  to  myself  that  it  served  the 
worm  right  for  stirring  out  at  unchristian  hours, 
I turned  out,  and  dragged  my  weary  limbs 
on  deck.  It  was  a dead  calm.  In  all  parts 
of  the  harbor  the  vessels  were  weighing,  and 
the  sharp,  metallic  click  of  hundreds  of  wind- 
lasses sounded  drearily  over  the  water.  As 
each  mainsail  was  swayed,  creaking,  to  the 
masthead,  oars  were  put  out  at  the  sides,  or 
boats  shot  ahead  to  tow  out  to  the  harbor’s 
mouth,  where,  at  sunrise,  a breeze  was  expect- 
ed. It  was  a tedious,  uncomfortable  pull,  and 
would  have  been  an  unmitigated  bore,  had  not 
a glorious  sunrise  made  abundant  amends  for 
preauroral  discomforts.  Such  dark,  black,  and 
slate-colored  clouds  as  streaked  the  eastern  and 
- western  horizon ; such  bands  of  brightest  gold 
as  bound  and  lined  them ; such  flushes  of  au- 
roral red  as  lit  up  the  azure  sky,  encroaching 
gradually  on  the  persistent  darkness,  and  one 


by  one  putting  out  the  stars  which,  for  some 
mortal  hours,  had  shone  down  so  coldly  upon 
us ! And  then,  while  I am  yet  gazing  in  rap- 
turous silence  at  the  actual  “roseate  hues  of 
dawn”  (how  seldom  is  the  city-man  vouchsafed 
such  a sight!),  there  comes  a breeze  from  the 
southwest,  at  whose  light  breath  the  white  sails 
of  150  vessels  gleam  gayly  in  the  fairy  morning 
light. 

The  cook  has  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  asks, 
“Will  I have  milk  in  my  coffee,  or  coffee  in 
my  milk.”  I prefer  the  last.  It  is  singular 
what  an  appetite  rising  before  dawn  will  give 
one.  I finished  a quantity  of  eggs,  biscuit,  salt 
pork,  and  potatoes,  and  actually  rejoiced  the 
cook  by  asking  for  a second  installment  of  bis- 
cuit. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  ere  we  were  upon  fish 
ground.  “ Luff  to”  brought  all  the  idlers  on 
deck ; each  eager  to  catch  the  first  fish.  Need 
I say  with  what  care  I had  filed  and  refiled  my 
hooks ; with  what  nicety  I had  put  on  the  most 
delicate  baits  in  the  world ; how  I had  pounded 
them,  and  spit  on  them  “for  good  luck;”  had 
coiled  and  recoiled  my  lines;  and  was  now, 
the  vessel  being  duly  brought  to,  the  first  man 
at  the  rail  ? 

There  is  a long  pause.  Five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  minutes  elapse.  We  look  about  us,  each 
tightly  holding  his  lines,  in  eager  expectation 
of  that  bite.  There,  some  one  forward  jerks 
back!  There,  by  the  great  horn  spoon!  (’tis 
a sailors*  oath)  my  line  is  hauled  through  my 
fingers.  I haul  back,  in  pride  of  heart,  and 
take  in — a pollock.  Bah ! a pollock  is  a good 
fish  in  his  place — that  is,  when  you  want  him — 
but  now — 

There,  I knew  it!  They  are  hauling  in 
mackerel,  genuine  bloaters,  as  last  as  they  can; 
and  this  cursed  fish  has  swallowed  my  hook  and 
bit  off  my  baits,  and  badly  chafed  my  line ; and 
the  end  of  the  matter  is,  that  my  neighbors  have 
a dozen  or  more  mackerel  before  I feel  a bite. 
Oh,  the  agony  of  that  hope  deferred ; when  you 
see  a man  whose  elbows  touch  yours,  and  whose 
hooks  rest  not  ten  inches  from  yours  in  the  wa- 
ter, taking  fish  after  fish,  while  not  a nibble 
comes  to  your  bait.  How  you  think,  “ Now — 
now — now,  surely  I’ll  have  a bite.”  How  at 
every  fresh  success  of  your  neighbor  you  bite 
afresh  into  your  lip.  With  what  a sickly  smile 
you  look  into  his  flushed  face,  and  his  fast-fill- 
ing strike-barrel.  I don't  believe  there  is  any 
thing  so  much  envied  as  a talent  for  catching 
fish.  Nor  will  any  thing  so  quickly  and  utterly 
cast  down  the  most  sanguine  as  bad  luck  with 
the  hook.  I got  eight  mackerel,  while  the  rest 
caught  a quarter  of  a barrel  each. 

“ Better  luck  next  time!”  said  the  skipper,  as 
he  peeped  at  my  scant  return  of  killed. 

One  good  effect  the  morning’s  sport  had  upon 
me : I was  seized  with  an  appetite  before  which 
any  thing  that  even  our  cook  could  set  before 
me  quickly  disappeared.  I pitched  into  the 
remains  of  yesterday’s  dinner — cold  flummadid- 
dle-^and  thought  it  a most  savory  mess.  I ex- 
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perienced  a consciousness  that,  henceforth,  no 
delicate  memories  of  past  dinners  would  restrain 
me  from  a savage  onslaught  on  whatever  of 
fish,  flesh,  or  salt  pork  and  potatoes,  the  cook 
might  set  before  us.  All  which,  of  course,  tend- 
ed to  pacify  that  worthy,  whom  I had  hitherto 
led  a very  uneasy  sort  of  life. 

Well,  in  the  afternoon  there  was  another 
spirt ; in  which  this  writer  got  more  mackerel 
than  one  of  the  best  fishermen ; and  had,  ‘more- 
over, the  satisfaction  of  hauling  in  a dozen  fish 
before  his  once  lucky  right-hand  neighbor  felt 
a bite.  What  jealous  eyes  were  cast  into  my 
barrel  as  I thus  hauled  them  ini  How  they 
looked  at  me — those  old  fishermen — first,  as 
though  it  was  all  a very  good  joke,  then  as 
though  it  was  time  for  the  joke  to  stop,  and 
finally,  with  a look  which  swore  as  plainly  as 
any  language  could.  It  was  a (short-lived)  tri- 
umph for  me. 

Of  course  I had  a fresh  mackerel  for  dinner. 
Also  a fresh  mackerel  for  supper.  Also  a fresh 
mackerel  for  breakfast  next  morning.  Besides 
which  I ate  a fresh  mackerel  during  the  night 
— not  raw,  but  nicely  broiled  and  set  away  cold. 

And  next  day  being  a grand  fish  day,  I may  j 
as  well  mention  here  that  I had  the  choice  parts 
of  two  fresh  mackerel  for  dinner,  and  another  | 
(fresh)  for  supper ; and  so  went  on,  fresh  mack- 
ereling  indefinitely,  or  rather  till  the  end  of  the 
cruise. 

I said  next  day  was  a fish  day.  The  sun 
rose  (at  least  half  an  hour  after  I did)  glorious- 
ly. The  wind  was  blowing  gently  from  the 
northward.  The  sea  was  smooth.  The  sky 
was  covered  with  white  fleeces,  which,  gather- 
ing at  the  horizon,  and  there  rolling  about  like 
Brobdignagian  cotton-blooms,  portended  (so 
said  Uncle  Yeny)  stiff  breezes  from  the  easfc- 
ward.  The  air  was  just  sharp  enough  to  make 
rest  uncomfortable,  and  exertion  delightful.  W e 
hoisted  the  mainsail  leisurely  enough.  I rec- 
ollect that  two  of  us  had  to  “grind  lazy-bait” — 
a punishment  decreed  to  those  who,  oversleeping 
themselves,  do  not  reach  the  deck  till  after  the 
mainsail  is  hoisted. 

I was  grinding  my  half-bushel  of  this  “ lazy- 
bait,”  when  suddenly  the  captain  shouted, 
“Here  they  are,  boys!”  and  with  the  word 
landed  a real  bloater.  There  they  were,  sure 
enough,  big,  fat,  and  hungry ! How  savagely 
Uncle  Yeny  pitched  into  the  hold  after  a strike- 
barrel  1 How  Uncle  Shubael  stumbled  up,  with 
his  great  laugh  of  joy,  and,  launching  his  jig 
over  the  rail,  straightway  began  to  haul  in  the 
very  biggest  mackerel  in  the  school ! How  I, 
striving  to  imitate  him,  shared  the  fate  of  all 
imitators,  blundered,  got  my  lines  foul,  gritted 
my  teeth,  nearly  bit  my  tongue  in  two,  jerked  a 
hook  into  one  of  my  fingers,  used  large  quanti- 
ties of  what  a friend  of  mine  calls  the  “unmit- 
igated Anglo-Saxon ;”  and,  finally,  after  a lapse 
of  time  far  too  long  (it  seemed  to  me)  to  be 
measured  in  the  usual  way,  got  my  lines  over 
and  began  to  haul  in  fish — just  as  fast  as  I 
could  ! 


I stopped  just  where  the  dash  occurs  above, 
to  consider  how  I might  best  express  to  the 
“ gentle  reader”  the  rapidity  with  which  I haul- 
ed in  fish.  I don’t  know  that  I could  make  it 
plainer  than  by  the  phrase  which  follows  the 
dash.  I used  two  lines.  Each  line  was  for 
this  occasion  about  six  feet  long.  After  a dozen 
mackerel  were  caught,  there  was  no  longer  any 
bait  upon  my  hooks.  It  was  no  matter.  Throw 
over  your  hook.  Haul  in  upon  the  other.  Two 
pulls — then  slat  off  your  mackerel  over  the  rim 
of  the  strike-barrel ; over  with  the  hook  in  the 
same  motion,  and  in  with  the  other.  On  such 
an  occasion  as  this  the  man  that  can  go  through 
this  series  of  motions  most  expeditiously,  will, 
of  course,  soonest  fill  his  barrel.  Some  of  our 
quick  men  had  their  first  barrel  filled  in  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Instances  are  on  record  of  men 
having  caught  a barrelful  in  fifteen  minutes. 

In  this  way  we  fished  for  two  hours  and  a 
half.  It  was  glorious  sport ; but  it  lasted  too 
long.  Long  before  the  fish  ceased  biting,  my 
arms  were  stiff  and  aching,  swollen  with  the 
continual  jerk,  jerk,  jerk ; my  back-bone  felt  as 
though  movable  only  at  one  particular  joint, 
and  just  ready  to  break  off  there;  my  hands 
were  bleeding,  and  Ay  fingers  cut  at  every  joint. 

“Thank  fortune,  they’re  gone !”  ejaculated 
I,  with  much  fervency,  therefore,  when  they 
struck  off;  whereupon  we  got  our  breakfasts. 
I am  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to  state  what 
quantities  of  fresh  mackerel,  salt  pork,  potatoes, 
bread,  molasses,  and  gingerbread,  disappeared 
down  my  capacious  gullet  that  morning.  I 
certainly  never  before  this  had  a just  conception 
of  my  own  capacity. 

Hardly  had  the  last  biscuit  disappeared  from 
the  dirtiest  table-cloth  in  the  world,  when  there 
was  a loud  cry  of  “ Here  they  are  again,  boys !” 
which  was  of  course  followed  by  a simultane- 
ous rush  up  the  narrow  hatchway,  wherein  I had 
the  happiness  (being  nearest  to  that  small  open- 
ing) to  be  propelled  deck-ward,  or  rather  sky- 
ward, by  the  remaining  breakfasters,  almost  like 
a rock  hurled  from  an  ancient  catapult. 

It  was  a school  of  dog-fish.  Hateful  brutes ! 
I caught  as  many  of  these  as  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether. A dog-fish  is  a smaller  species  of  shark. 
He  frequents  the  coast,  and  dearly  loves  to  get 
into  a school  of  mackerel ; where  he  will  roll 
stupidly  about,  with  his  dull  eyes  and  white 
belly  turned  up,  swallowing  all  the  bait,  and  of 
course  taking  in  also  every  jig  which  crosses  his 
path.  You  can’t  slat  him  off.  You  have  to 
handle  him  tenderly,  under  pain  of  having  your 
line  severed  by  his  sharp  teeth.  You  haul  him 
in  as  softly  as  though  you  had  hooked  an  uncle 
from  whom  you  expected  a legacy.  You  land 
him  carefully,  and  fiercely  plant  your  starboard 
fish-boot  upon  his  slimy  tail.  The  larboard 
boot-heel  is  then  placed  upon  his  neck,  and 
when  he  opens  his  mouth,  a mittened  hand  and 
a fish-knife  perform  the  operation  necessary  for 
extracting  the  hook.  If  now  you  throw  him 
overboard  to  leeward,  he  will  straightway  go 
beneath  the  vessel’s  bottom,  come  up  alongside, 
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and  incontinently  re-swallow  your  hook,  rolling 
up  his  disgusting  eyes  in  just  the  same  dog-fishy 
way  as  before.  So  you  don’t  throw  him  over- 
board, but  sling  him  to  leeward  (taking  care, 
meanwhile,  not  to  get  his  spur  into  your  hand). 
His  brother  shares  the  same  fate,  and  so  his 
cousin ; and  when  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour’s 
dog-fishing  you  glance  beneath'the  main-boom, 
you  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  entire  race  of 
dog9,  from  the  one  that  Adam  named  down  to 
the  very  latest  puppy,  has  been  duly  hooked, 
and  are  all  squirming  among  the  barrels  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  deck. 

When  we  got  that  far  along,  eveiy  one  was 
commissioned  to  launch  his  dogs  (as  the  fish  are 
familiarly  called);  and  thereupon  began  the 
great  work  of  44  dressing  and  salting”  our  fish. 
The  breeze  being  by  this  time  a little  more  than 
fresh,  we  steered  toward  port,  and,  carrying  sail 
merrily,  reached  old  Townshend  Harbor  before 
night ; having  caught  that  day  (ten  men)  over 
forty  barrels  of  mackerel. 

When  a man  is  cured  he  ceases  to  take  med- 
icine ; that  is  to  say,  unless  he  is  an  old  gran- 
ny, which  I am  not.  On  our  return  to  Towns- 
hend Harbor,  therefore,  I divided  my  boots  and 
other  fixings  among  the  quondam  companions 
of  my  toils,  and  took  boat  for  Bath,  the  nearest 
point  of  departure  for  the  regions  of  civilization 
and  dyspepsia. 

If  any  one  reading  this  should,  during  some  fu- 
ture 4 4 heated  term,”  be  troubled  with  symptoms 
of  systematic  giving-out,  I can  recommend  a 
cruise  in  a mackerel-catcher  as  a certain  and  not 
altogether  unpleasant  cure.  And  I should  judge 
the  cure  to  be  complete  when  the  patient  finds 
himself  swallowing  flummadiddle  with  a relish. 


ALICE  MAUDE. 

THERE’S  a willow  near  my  casement, 
Very  old  and  gray; 

Branches  gnarled  in  crank  cnlacemcnt, 
Bark  half  peeled  away ; 

And  this  mournful  willow,  whether 
In  the  summer  still, 

Or  when  roaring  wintry  weather 
Buffets  the  brown  hill, 

At  my  window  taps  incessant 
With  its  fingers  white, 

Ever,  ever  unqniescent 

Through  the  night. 


Tia,  I swear,  no  idle  fancy 
That  this  ghostly  tree 
By  some  sylvan  necromancy 

Seeks  to  speak  with  me. 

All  the  impulses  that  stir  it 
I can  well  translate, 

While  I sit  in  this  old  turret 
Grim  and  desolate. 

Ah,  it  knows  the  tearful  history 
Of  the  long  ago — 

Ah,  it  knows  the  canker  mystery 
Of  my  woe ! 

Vor..  XV.  —No. 
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In  this  ancient  house  lived  Alice 
(This  her  very  room) — 

"Twag  an  old  colonial  palace 
Ere  that  brazen  boom 
Thundered  Freedom  from  the  State  House 
Through  the  thrilling  land. 

In  those  days  it  was  a great  house — 
Spacious,  feudal,  grand — 

And  a haughty  English  owner 
Held  it  from  the  King. 

Little  then  thought  Squire  or  donor 
How  bells  ring ! 

Well,  ’twas  taken  from  the  royal 
George  that  reigned  abroad, 

And  bestowed  on  brave,  disloyal, 

Haughty  Colonel  Maude ; 

Maude,  who  at  the  Cowpens  scurried 
Tarleton’s  troops  to  wreck; 

Maude,  who  left  bis  right  arm  buried 
Underneath  Quebec ! 

He  obtained  this  house  manorial, 

And,  when  all  was  peace, 

Held  there  sway  gubernatorial 
With  his  niece. 

Ah,  his  niece,  the  brown-haired  Alice, 
Young,  and  wild,  and  free! 

Oh,  with  all  her  maiden  malice, 

She  was  dear  to  me. 

Dear  when  first  I saw  her  nestled 
In  the  new-mown  swale, 

Dear  when  last  I saw  her  tresseled, 

And  so  pale ! 

I came  of  a race  of  farmers 
Poor  but  beyond  price. 

I had  no  ancestral  armors, 

Motto  or  device. 

A reaping-hook  on  field  of  stubble 
Might  I well  have  borne — 

Oft  my  brawny  arms  worked  doable 
Reaping  of  the  corn. 

How  could  1 then  dare  to  pester 
Her  of  haughty  grade — 

She  who  boasted  an  ancestor 
In  crusade? 

Yet  she  loved  me,  never  caring 

For  my  birth  and  wealth — 

Love  knows  no  armorial  bearing 

Save  good  faith  and  health — 

Loved  me  with  an  honest  passion, 

No  romantic  whine, 

But  in  old  straight-forward  fashion 
Pledged  her  hand  in  mine. 

Oh!  the  Colonel  must  not  know  it! 

Ho,  the  fearful  man. 

Sure  would  lay  us,  did  we  shew  it, 

Under  ban. 

88.— Mm 
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Every  night  with  footsteps  eager 
I the  garden  sought, 

That  old  chateau  to  beleaguer — 
Danger  was  as  naught. 

Up  the  willow’s  trunk  ascended 
To  the  stalwart  branch 
That  down  to  her  casement  trended; 

Thence,  an  easy  launch  * 

To  the  room  that  held  my  treasure— 
There  she  waited  me. 

Oh!  what  hours  I owe  of  pleasure 
To  that  tree ! 


Ne'er  was  love  more  sacred  surely 
Than  that  love  of  ours, 

And  our  young  lips  met  as  purely 
As  two  kissing  flowers. 

Oh!  what  plans  we  then  created 
Of  the  happier  life 

We  would  lead  when  we  were  mated 
As  true  man  and  wife. 

But  our  thoughts  were  all  so  selfish 
That  our  eyes  were  blind 
To  the  fiend  that,  black  and  elfish, 
Lurked  behind. 

One  night  in  the  summer  twilight 
As  we  sat  embraced, 

And  I gazed  upon  the  shy  light 
That  her  blue  eyes  graced, 

Came  a huge  wide  shadow  creeping 
Down  the  wall  of  gray, 

Like  the  hawk’s  black  shadow  sweeping 
On  his  dazzled  prey; 

I looked  up ; the  Colonel’s  figure 
Seemed  to  fill  the  place — 

Set  his  lips,  and  white  with  rigor 
Was  his  face. 

You  would  think  he  had  not  seen  us 
He  stood  so  very  still, 

Looking  stonily  between  us 
Like  a marble  will — 

Till,  as  if  some  fiend  inspired  it, 

He  a pistol  drew, 

Took  long  aim  at  me  and  fired  it; 

Then  before  I knew 
What  had  happ’d,  'mid  such  confusing 
I heard  one  low  shriek 
And  she  fell — the  hot  blood  oozing 
O’er  her  cheek! 


****** 


****** 

Two  graves  in  the  church-yard  lying 
Hers  and  his  beside. 

One  heart  in  the  old  house  sighing 
For  a murdered  bride. 
Sighing!  cursing  this  undying 
Human  pride ! 
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THE  hall  reverberated  with  plaudits.  The 
improvisator  surpassed  himself.  Scarcely 
was  a subject  given  to  him  by  the  spectators 
than  grand  ideas,  profound  sentiments,  clad  in 
majestic  verse,  rolled  from  his  lips,  as  if  evoked 
by  some  magic.  The  artist  did  not  reflect  for 
an  instant.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  new- 
ly-born thoughts  ran  through  all  the  phases  of 
growth,  and  appeared  clothed  in  the  most  exact 
expression.  Ingenuity  of  form,  splendor  of  im- 
agery, harmony  of  rhythm,  all  were  exhibited  at 
the  same  moment.  But  this  was  a trifle.  Peo- 
ple gave  him  two  or  three  subjects  at  the  same 
time.  The  improvisators  dictated  a poem  on 
one,  wrote  a second,  and  improvised  a third; 
and  each  production  was,  in  its  way,  perfect 
The  first  excited  enthusiasm  ; the  second  called 
the  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  listeners ; and  the 
third  was  so  humorous  that  none  could  restrain 
their  laughter.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  improv- 
isator did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  preoccu- 
pied with  his  subject.  He  talked  and  laughed 
with  his  neighbors.  All  the  elements  of  poet- 
ical composition  seemed  to  be  at  his  disposal,  as 
the  pieces  on  a chess-board,  which  he  used 
when  he  needed  them,  with  the  most  superb  in- 
difference. 

At  last  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
spectators  were  exhausted.  They  were  more 
wearied  than  the  improvisator . He  was  calm 
and  cold.  One  could  not  trace  on  his  counte- 
nance the  slightest  of  fatigue ; his  features,  iu 
place  of  expressing  the  lofty  joy  of  the  poet  con- 
tent with  his  labor,  displayed  only  the  vulgar 
satisfaction  of  the  conjuror  who  astonishes  a 
stupid  crowd.  He  listened  to  the  laughter,  and 
watched  the  tears  tremble  on  the  cheeks,  with  a 
sort  of  disdain ; he  alone  neither  laughed  nor 
wept;  he  alone  had  no  belief  in  bis  utterances. 
In  the  moments  of  divinest  inspiration  he  had 
the  air  of  a faithless  priest,  whom  long  habit 
has  familiarized  with  the  mysteries  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  last  of  the  audience  had  scarcely  is- 
sued from  the  apartment  when  the  improvisator 
flung  himself  upon  the  pile  of  money  received  at 
the  door,  and  commenced  counting  it  with  the 
avidity  of  HArpagon.  The  sum  wras  large.  He 
had  never  received  so  large  a one  in  a single 
evening,  and  he  was  enchanted. 

His  joy  was  very  pardonable.  From  his  in- 
fancy upward  poverty,  cold  and  hard,  had 
crushed  him  in  its  stony  arms.  He  had  not 
been  born  amidst  songs,  but  amidst  the  dolorous 
sighs  of  his  mother.  When  his  intellect  be- 
gan to  awaken,  he  beheld  no  rose-gardens  iu 
life ; his  young  imagination  encountered  every 
where  the  icy  smile  of  indigence.  Nature  was 
a little  more  generous  to  him  than  Fate.  She 
gave  him  the  creative  faculty,  but  she  con- 
demned him  to  seek  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
the  expression  of  his  poeticaliconceptions.  The 
editors  and  publishers  paid  |ym  for  his  poetry 
prices  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  in 
comfort,  if  he  was  not  obliged  to  s|>end  an  eter- 
nity of  time  on  the  composition  of  U*e  smallest 
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▼erse.  It  sometimes  occurred,  but  very  rarely, 
that  in  a moment  of  inspiration  his  intellect — 
always  vailed  in  clouds — shone  out  with  clear- 
ness ; but  if,  on  such  occasions,  this  nebulous 
star  showed  itself  clear  and  brilliant,  it  was  only 
for  an  instant,  and  the  poor  poet  had  to  make 
superhuman  efforts  to  profit  by  the  fleeting  light. 

Here  again  the  labor  recommenced : the  ex- 
pression fled  before  the  words ; the  words  would 
not  come,  or,  if  they  did,  were  the  wrong  ones ; 
the  metre  was  rebellious ; hideous  prepositions 
came  at  the  end  of  each  line,  interminable  verbs 
became  entangled  in  a web  of  substantives,  and 
the  rhymes — the  accursed  rhymes — always  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  some  barbarous  and  dis- 
cordant words.  Every  verse  cost  the  unhappy 
poet  broken  pens,  finger-nails  bitten  to  the  quick, 
and  locks  of  hair  torn  from  his  head  in  mo- 
ments of  agony.  All  his  efforts  were  impotent. 
A thousand  times  he  vowed  to  abandon  poesy, 
and  adopt  some  honest  profession.  But  with- 
out having  all  the  gifts,  he  had  all  the  fanlts  of 
a poet — the  innate  passion  for  independence, 
the  incorrigible  aversion  to  manual  labor,  the 
habit  of  awaiting  inspiration,  the  radical  want 
of  punctuality.  Add  to  this,  the  irritability  which 
always  accompanies  poetic  natures,  an  instinct- 
ive tendency  to  luxury,  and  an  aristocratic  crav- 
ing for  distinction.  He  could  neither  translate 
nor  work  by  the  page  or  column;  and  while 
his  brother  authors  mode  considerable  sums  by 
compositions  that  were  frequently  insignificant, 
he  saw  himself  universally  neglected  by  editors 
and  publishers.  The  little  that  he  did  receive 
for  works  that  often  cost  him  years  of  labor, 
went  to  pay  usurious  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed of  the  Jews,  and  poor  Cipriano— as  the 
poet  was  named — found  his  necessitous  condi- 
tion as  hard  and  cheerless  as  ever. 

In  the  town  in  which  Cipriano  resided  lived 
also  a physician  named  Segelius.  Thirty  years 
previously  he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a skillful  and  learned  practitioner;  but  he 
was  poor,  and  had  so  small  a practice,  that  he 
resolved  to  abandon  medicine  and  take  to  com- 
merce. After  remaining  a long  time  in  India 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  with  ingots 
of  gold,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  precious 
stones.  He  built  a magniiicent  mansion  sur- 
rounded by  a vast  park,  and  hired  numberless 
servants.  His  old  acquaintances  remarked  with 
astonishment  that  neither  the  years  he  had 
spent,  nor  the  long  voyages  he  had  made  in 
tropical  countries,  had  produced  the  slightest 
change  in  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  appeared 
more  young,  more  elastic,  more  sprightly  than 
before.  Not  less  surprising  was  the  fact  that 
the  plants  of  every  country  in  the  world  grew 
and  prospered  in  his  park,  without  any  care  be- 
ing bestowed  on  them.  Beyond  this  Segelius 
had  nothing  extraordinary  about  him.  He  was 
a man  of  good  figure  and  excellent  manners, 
with  black  inusththes.  His  clothes  were  sim- 
ple, but  elegant.  He  received  the  best  society, 
but  himself  scarcely  ever  went  beyond  his  huge 
park.  H*  lent  money  to  young  men  without 


interest;  had  a capital  cook,  the  best  wines, 
and  liked  to  remain  a long  time  at  table.  He 
went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  late.  In  fact,  he 
led  a superbly  aristocratic  existence. 

Segelius  had  not  entirely  abandoned  his  prac- 
tice as  a physician,  yet  followed  it  but  seldom, 
and  then  with  a sort  of  repugnance,  as  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  it.  But  when  he 
did  practice  he  performed  miracles.  However 
grave  the  disease  or  the  wound,  and  although 
the  invalid  was  yielding  up  his  last  sigh,  Sege- 
lius took  no  pains  whatever,  and  would  not  even 
go  to  see  him.  After  putting  two  or  three  ques- 
tions to  the  relatives,  more  as  a matter  of  form 
than  any  thing  else,  he  took  a small  bottle  from 
a box,  and  ordered  them  to  give  it  to  the  pa- 
tient, who,  without  fail,  was  as  well  as  ever  next 
morning.  Segelius  took  no  pay  for  these  serv- 
ices. His  disinterestedness,  added  to  his  mar- 
velous good-nature,  would  have  drawn  patients 
to  him  from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  if  he  had 
not  imposed  on  the  invalids  the  most  singular 
and  fantastic  conditions.  For  instance,  to  throw 
a certain  sum  of  money  into  the  sea ; to  perform 
seme  very  disagreeable  task ; to  burn  one’s  house, 
etc.  Rumor  increased  the  singularity  of  those, 
actions,  and  prevented  even  the  most  despairing 
invalids  from  coming  to  him.  It  was  remarked 
that  since  a certain  time  no  one  lmd  come  to 
consult  him;  and  it  was  further  noticed,  that  if 
any  of  his  patients  did  not  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  his  prescriptions,  they  infallibly  died. 
The  same  happened,  people  said,  to  those  " ho 
went  to  law  with  him,  spoke  evil  of  him,  oi-  v ; - 
pleased  him. 

It  was  natural  after  this  that  Segelius  should 
have  a great  number  of  enemies.  The  phy- 
sicians and  apothecaries  were,  of  course,  his  I it- 
tcrest  foes,  and  denied  his  right  to  make  use  of 
secret  remedies;  the  most  natural  deaths  were 
attributed  to  his  poisons.  They  did  not  stop 
even  there.  They  hinted  suspiciously  at  the 
origin  of  his  great  fortune,  and  accused  him  of 
all  species  of  crime.  The^e  public  clamors 
obliged  the  police  to  visit  his  house,  and  institute 
a rigorous  search.  His  servants  were  taken 
aside  and  interrogated.  Segelius  favored  the 
inquisition,  left  the  field  free  to  his  inquisitors, 
whom  he  scarcely  honored  with  a glance,  and 
retired  smiling  disdainfully  at  their  attempts. 

Their  search  was,  indeed,  vain.  Nothing  was 
discovered  in  the  house  but  vases  of  gold,  pipes 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  delightfully  luxuri- 
ous beds  and  lounges,  exquisite  tables,  and  secret 
boudoirs  fitted  up  with  ;>erfuined  furniture,  and 
concealing  harmonious  instruments.  In  short, 
the  doctor  s house  inclosed  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  but  nothing  more ; nothing  that 
could  awaken  the  suspicions  of  justice.  His  cor- 
respondence revealed  naught  beyond  his  many 
relations  with  the  bankers  and  chief  merchants 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  Arabian 
manuscripts,  and  packets  of  papers  covered  with 
writing  in  cipher  excited  at  first  some  suspicion, 
but  on  examination  they  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  commercial  letters,  as  the  doctor  had 
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before  stated.  Finally,  this  inquiry  justified  the 
doctor  on  every  point,  and  recoiled  upon  the 
heads  of  his  enemies,  every  one  of  whom  met 
shortly  after  with  some  misfortune. 

It  was  to  tills  man,  strange  and  mysterious, 
that  Cipriano,  in  a paroxysm  of  despair,  came 
one  day  to  solicit  aid. 

44  Doctor,”  said  he,  casting  himself  on  his 
knees,  44  relieve  the  most  unfortunate  man  in 
the  world.  Nature  has  given  me  the  passion 
for  poesy,  but  refused  roe  tho  boon  of  words  and 
the  faculty  of  expressing  my  thoughts.  I think 
deeply,  but  when  I wish  to  speak  words  fail  me. 
If  I wish  to  write,  it  is  still  worse.  My  suffer- 
ings are  more  horrible,  I swear  to  you,  than  any 
you  have  ever  alleviated.  O God,  can  it  be  that 
it  is  you  who  have  cast  a spell  over  me,  and 
condemned  me  to  this  eternal  pain  ?” 

“Son  of  Adam,”  said  the  doctor — this  was 
his  phrase  in  his  gayer  moments — “Son  of 
Adam,  behold  the  privilege  of  thy  race ! Thou 
canst  obtain  nothing  but  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow ! It  is  destiny.  Nevertheless,”  he  added, 
after  a moment's  pause,  “I  can  give  thee  a 
remedy  for  thy  fate ; but  on  one  condition.” 

“I  will  consent  to  all  that  you  wish,  doc- 
tor, rather  than  die  a thousand  deaths  every 
day.” 

44  What  they  say  of  me,  then,  in  the  town  does 
not  frighten  yon?” 

44  No,  doctor,  because  I can  be  in  no  worse 
plight  than  that  in  which  you  see  me.” 

The  doctor  smiled. 

44 1 will  be  frank  with  you,”  continued  Cipri- 
ano. 44  It  is  not  alone  the  love  of  poesy,  nor 
the  love  of  glory  that  has  brought  me  to  you. 
I nurse  another  sentiment  more  tender  than  ei- 
ther. Could  I be  but  assured  of  facility  of  com- 
position, I would  be  able  to  earn  a living,  and 
Charlotte  would  be  mine.  You  understand  me, 
doctor.” 

44  That’s  what  I like,”  cried  Segelitis ; 44 1 love 
nothing  better  than  frankness.  Evil  lights  alone 
on  those  who  play  a double  game.  You  are,  I 
•ee,  a man  free  and  open,  and  you  merit  a re- 
ward. I consent  willingly  to  grant  your  prayer, 
and  give  you  the  faculty  of  producing  without 
labor;  but  my  first  condition  is,  that  the  gift 
•hall  always  remain  with  you.” 

44  You  mock  me,  Doctor  Segelius.” 

44  Not  at  all.  I am  also  a frank  man,  and 
conceal  nothing  from  those  who  have  confidence 
in  me.  Listen,  and  take  good  heed  of  what  I 
•ay.  The  faculty  I give  you  will  become  a part 
of  yourself ; will  grow,  live,  and  die  with  you. 
You  consent?” 

“Can  you  doubt  it?” 

44  Very  good.  My  second  condition  is,  that 
you  will  see  every  thing,  know  every  thing,  and 
comprehend  every  thing.  Do  you  acc  ept  ?” 

44  You  certainly  jest,  doctor.  I know  not  how 
to  thank  you.  In  place  of  one  faculty,  you  give 
me  four.  Why  should  I not  accept?” 

44  But  understand  me  well.  You  will  see, 
yon  will  IcnoWy  and  you  will  comprehend  every 
thin, 7.” 


44  You  are  the  most  generous  of  men,  Doctor 
Segelius.” 

44  You  accept  then?” 

44  Certainly.  Do  you  want  a written  engage- 
ment ?” 

44  It  is  not  needed.  Your  word  suffices.  A 
promise  can  not  be  torn  like  a piece  of  paper. 
Know  that  in  this  world  nothing  is  lost,  nothing 
perishes.” 

At  these  words  Segelius  placed  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  poet,  and  another  on  his  heart, 
and  pronounced  the  following  words  in  a solemn 
voice : 

44  Receive  from  the  mysterious  spheres  the 
gift  of  knowing  all  things,  of  reading  every  thing 
in  the  world,  of  speaking  and  writing  nobly,  in 
a gay  or  serious  vein,  in  verse  or  prose,  for  heat 
or  for  cold,  in  sleeping  and  waking,  on  wood 
and  on  sand,  in  joy  as  in  pain,  and  in  every  lan- 
guage of  the  earth.” 

Segelius  then  put  a manuscript  in  the  poet’s 
hand  and  dismissed  him. 

When  Cipriano  was  gone,  the  doctor  burst 
into  a fit  of  laughter,  and  cried, 

44  Pepe ! my  cloak  of  frieze !” 

And,  as  in  Freyschutz , all  the  panels  of  the 
library  replied  by  a diabolical  echo,  “Ahou! 
Ahou  1” 

Cipriano  imagined  these  words  to  be  an  order 
given  by  Segelius  to  his  valet  de  chambre , and  was 
astonished  that  so  elegant  a man  as  the  doctor 
would  wear  so  common  a garment.  He  peeped 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  door  and  beheld  a 
singular  occurrence. 

All  the  books  in  the  library  were  in  motion. 
From  one  of  the  manuscripts  the  figure  8 came 
out,  from  another  the  letter  aleph , from  a third  the 
Greek  A,  and  so  through  all.  At  last  the  room 
was  filled  with  animated  figures  and  letters,  that 
bowed  and  straightened  themselves,  and  again 
dosed  themselves  convulsively ; dnneing,  leap- 
ing on  their  deformed  feet,  and  falling  on  the 
floor.  The  commas,  the  periods,  the  marks  of 
accentuation,  glided  through  the  midst  of  the 
band,  like  the  infusoria  seen  through  a solar 
microscope;  and  an  old  Chaldean  volume  beat 
time  to  the  infernal  dance  with  such  vigor  that 
the  window-panes  trembled  with  fear.  Cipri- 
ano fled. 

When  he  was  somewhat  more  calm,  he  open- 
ed the  manuscript  which  Segelius  had  given 
him.  It  was  a huge  roll  covered  with  unknown 
characters.  But  scarcely  had  Cipriano  cast  his 
eyes,  illumined  with  superior  light,  upon  the 
paper  than  he  understood  the  mysterious  writ- 
ing. There  all  the  forces  of  nature  were  enu- 
merated— the  systematic  life  of  the  crystal,  tho 
fantastic  will  of  the  poet,  the  magnetic  o&ciila- 
tions  of  tho  globe,  the  passions  of  the  infusoria, 
the  nervous  laws  of  lan^ua^e,  the  cu|  ricious 
wanderings  of  rivers.  Every  thing  appeared  to 
him  arranged  ill  mathematical  progression — 
things  of  the  mind  ns  those  of  the  heart.  Cip- 
riano beheld  creation  naked,  and  the  h fry  mys- 
tery of  the  conception  and  birth  of  thou.hts 
seemed  to  him  commonplace  and  easy.  There 
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existed  for  him  a miraculous  bridge,  cast  across 
the  abyss  that  separates  thought  from  expression 
— he  6poke  in  verse. 

We  have  seen  at  the  commencement  of  this 
narrative  the  prodigious  success  which  Cipriano 
enjoyed  in  his  role  of  improvisatore.  The  first 
time  that  he  tested  this  astonishing  faculty  he 
returned  home  with  a full  purse  and  a gay  heart, 
but  a little  fatigued.  Having  taken  a glass  of 
water  to  appease  his  thirst,  he  suddenly  started 
while  he  was  carrying  it  to  his  lips.  He  looked 
at  it.  The  tumbler  did  not  contain  water,  but 
was  full  of  something  horrible  and  revolting. 
Two  gases  in  a perpetual  struggle  were  filled 
with  myriads  of  microscopic  insects  that  swam 
in  them.  Cipriano  emptied  his  gloss  and  filled 
another.  There  was  the  same  odious  mixture. 
He  ran  to  the  stream  from  which  the  water  had 
been  brought.  Afar  off  he  beheld  its  waves 
pure  and  silvery,  rolling  calmly ; but  when  he 
drew  near,  there  was  the  same  frightful  fluid, 
full  of  busy  animalcules.  The  unhappy  impro- 
visatore  shivered,  and  his  blood  seemed  to  freeze. 
In  his  despair  he  flung  himself  on  the  grass,  and 
sought  to  forget  his  sufferings  in  sleep.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  lain  down  when  he  heard  grinding 
noisei,  blows,  hisses,  as  if  thousands  of  ham- 
mers were  striking  on  an  anvil,  as  if  iron  hoofs 
trampled  upon  a stone  pavement,  as  if  steel  files 
were  tearing  some  hard  and  polished  surface. 
He  rose  and  looked  around  him.  The  moon  lit 
the  garden.  The  shadow  of  the  railings  fell  in 
dark  bands  across  the  foliage  of  the  shrubs.  All 
was  calm  and  silent.  He  lay  down  again,  and  the 
noise  recommenced.  He  could  not  sleep,  and 
passed  the  night  without  closing  his  eyes.  In 
the  morning  Cipriano  ran  to  Charlotte’s  house, 
to  confide  to  her  his  joy  and  grief,  and  to  find 
repose  by  her  side.  Charlotte,  who  had  heard 
of  his  success,  awaited  him  with  impatience. 
She  was  elegantly  dressed,  with  bows  of  red 
ribbon  in  her  beautiful  fair  hair,  and  from  time 
to  time  she  admired  herself  in  her  mirror,  with 
innocent  coquetry.  Cipriano  entered,  ran  to- 
ward Charlotte,  holding  out  his  hand  smilingly, 
hut  suddenly  he  stopped  and  gazed  at  her  with 
eyes  of  terror. 

He  beheld— what  ? Through  the  garments  and 
the  flesh  he  saw  the  triangular  artery  called  the 
heart  beating  in  the  young  girl’s  bosom.  He  saw 
the  blood  coursing  up  to  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
and  forming  the  delicate  blush  upon  the  cheeks 
that  he  had  loved  so  much.  Wretched  man  1 
In  those  eves  so  beautiful  and  full  of  love  he 
found  nothing  more  than  a spei  ies  of  camera 
olscura , made  of  a reticulated  membrane  and  a 
drop  of  liquid.  In  that  graceful  walk,  he  saw 
only  thj  play  of  ingenious  mechanism.  Alas  ! 
Charlotte  was  no  longer  an  angel  upon  earth  for 
him,  and  the  object  of  his  purest  hopes,  fche 
was  nothing  more  in  his  eyes  than  an  anatom- 
ical preparation.  Cipriano  fled  with  terror. 

Not  far  from  this  was  a portrait  of  the  Ma- 
donna to  which  Cipriano  had  often  had  recourse 
in  his  hours  of  suffering  and  despair,  and  whose 
radiant  face  had  always  ravished  and  soothed 
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him.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  holy  pic- 
ture and  prayed.  Scarcely  had  he  lifted  his 
eyes  in  adoration  than  all  disappeared.  There 
was  no  longer  a picture  before  the  penetrating 
eyes  of  the  improvisatore , but  a piece  of  canvas 
and  a blotch  of  colors ; the  work  of  the  artist 
seemed  nothing  more  than  a chemical  amalgam. 

Who  can  tell  how  Cipriano  suffered  ? Sight, 
taste,  smell,  hearing — all  the  senses  had  ac- 
quired in  him  a frightful  acuteness.  An  insect, 
a grain  of  dust,  that  did  not  exist  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  was  to  him  a cause  of  anguish  and 
suffering.  The  flapping  of  the  wing  of  a butter- 
fly almost  deafened  him.  He  saw  every  thing — 
comprehended  every  thing.  But  between  him  and 
mankind  there  was  an  abyss  always.  Nothing 
in  the  world  of  nature  harmonized  with  him. 

When  he  wished  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  the 
perusal  of  some  great  poetical  work,  or  in  buiy- 
ing  himself  in  historical  studies,  or  in  employ- 
ing his  intellect  in  the  subtleties  of  some  system 
of  philosophy,  all  was  in  vain.  His  tongue 
babbled  the  words,  but  his  mind  saw  other 
things. 

Beneath  the  varnish  of  poetical  expression  he 
discovered  all  the  artifices  of  the  poet.  In  the 
consoling  truths,  in  the  eternal  progress  tliat 
history  deduces  from  events,  he  saw  nothing  but 
an  arbitrary  arrangement  offsets.  The  inven- 
tion of  a system  of  philosophy  was  nothing  in 
his  eyes  but  the  desire  of  saying  something  new. 
For  him  there  was  no  more  music ; the  majestic 
harmonics  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  struck  him  as 
only  physical  phenomena,  as  peculiar  vibrations 
of  the  molecules  of  air.  When  ho  was  among 
his  relatives  and  intimate  friends  he  read  the 
evil  thoughts  in  their  hearts,  and  the  criminal 
designs  that  each  nourished  against  the  other. 

Cipriano  went  mad.  He  left  his  country,  and 
sought  to  fly  from  himself,  traveling  through 
distant  lands,  but  always,  as  of  old,  seeing  every 
thing — bowing  every  thing . 

He  still  retained  the  fatal  gift  of  poesy.  If  the 
cruel  faculty  of  seeing  and  knowing  all  slum- 
bered for  an  instant,  the  passion  for  verse  re- 
placed it,  and  the  stanzas  rolled  from  his  lips 
like  water  from  a fountain.  With  what  bitter 
regret  he  recalled  that  time  of  sweet  suffering, 
when  inspiration  came  to  him  seldom,  or  objects 
appeared  to  him  under  a doubtful  form,  waver- 
ingly  and  in  slow  succession.  To-day  he  sees  all 
— all  simultaneously  in  a melancholy  nudity. 
Then,  from  another  world,  a buzzing  swarm  of 
poetic  inspirations  descends  incessantly  on  his 
head. 

For  many  years  Cipriano  wandered  from  coun- 
try to  country,  and  necessity  obliged  him  often 
to  have  recourse  to  the  fatal  gift  of  Scgelius. 
This  procured  him  all  the  luxuries  of  life — all 
the  material  enjoyments.  But  each  one  of  those 
joys  contained  a poison  the  sting  of  which  was 
more  acute  after  each  success.  At  last  he  re- 
solved to  use  this  accursed  faculty  no  more ; to 
stifle  it,  jto  crush  it,  even  if  it  were  at  the  price 
of  starvation  and  death.  But  it  was  too  late. 
In  this  savage  struggle  against  himself  Cipriano 
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gave  way.  His  reason  trembled.  The  delicate 
links  that  united  the  mysterious  elements  of 
thought  and  sentiment  were  broken.  Senti- 
ment remained  to  him  no  longer,  nor  ideas ; only 
vertigos  of  sensibility,  fragments  of  thoughts, 
that  he  clad  still  in  confused  words  that  lie  him- 
self did  not  understand.  Misery  and  hunger 
had  crushed  his  frame.  He  wandered  for  a long 
time,  living  on  public  charity,  and  not  knowing 
himself  whither  lie  went. 

1 saw  him  once,  when,  in  my  capacity  of  Amer- 
ican engineer  on  a Russian  railroad,  I traveled 
through  the  Steppes.  He  was  living  in  the  house 
of  a Russian  gentleman  of  small  means,  where 
he  played  the  part  of  the  old  court  fooL  He  wore 


a caftan  of  thick  cloth,  belted  round  the  waist 
with  a band  of  red  leather.  He  babbled  verses 
incessantly,  in  an  incomprehensible  language 
composed  of  all  the  idioms  of  the  earth.  He 
related  his  story  to  me  himself,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  his  poverty  ; but  above  all,  his  sorest 
affliction  was  that  of  not  being  comprehended, 
and  being  beaten  every  time  that  he,  in  one  of 
his  poetic  inspirations,  not  having  any  paper, 
wrote  his  verses  on  the  walls  and  tables.  That, 
however,  which  pained  him  more  than  all  was 
the  fact  that  the  family  and  servants  laughed 
at  the  only  happy  memory  which  the  fatal  gifts 
of  Segelius  had  not  destroyed — his  first  verses 
to  Charlotte. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OF  general  political  intelligence  the  past  month 
furnishes  little  demanding  permanent  record. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  New  Granada, 
and  it  is  hoped  thut  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  Panama  massacre  will  be  satisfactorily  adjust- 
ed.  Some  of  the  principal  diplomatic  appoint- 

ments have  been  mude  by  the  Administration : 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  goes  to  Ber- 
lin; Hem*}'  C.  Murphy,  of  Now  York,  to  the  Hague; 
Richard  K.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  to  Brazil ; Benja- 
min F.  Angel,  of  New  York,  to  Sweden  ; Mira  beau 
B.  Lamar,  of  Texas,  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Mr.  Gumming,  the  newly-appointed  Governor 

of  Utah,  has  received  his  official  instructions  ; he  is 
to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  strict- 
ly enforced ; in  case  the  civil  power  is  inadequate, 
military  force  is  to  be  used  ; no  man  is  to  be  called 
in  question  on  account  of  his  religious  or  political 
opinions,  while  all  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
their  actual  conduct. — Mormon  accounts  from  Utah 
present  a very  different  aspect  of  affairs  from  those 
derived  from  other  sources.  They  represent  the 
Territory  to  be  eminently  peaceable  and  prosper- 
ous, and  contain  severe  accusations  against  the 
United  States  officers  who  have  left  the  Territory. 

A Convention  for  forming  a State  Constitution 

for  Minnesota  assembled  at  St.  Paul,  July  13.  A 
majority  of  the  persons  holding  credentials  were 
Republicans,  but  it  was  claimed  by  the  Democrats 
that  a number  of  these  were  not  legally  elected. 
Both  parties  organized,  each  claiming  to  l>e  the  le- 
gal Convention,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
other.  At  the  latest  dates  both  bodies  were  in  ses- 
sion, engaged  in  drafting  a Constitution  for  the 

new  State. The  citizens  of  Lawrence,  Kansas, 

framed  a city  charter,  in  which  the  existence  of 
the  Territorial  Government  was  wholly  ignored, 
and  under  this  charter  municipal  officers  were 
elected,  Mr.  J.  Blood  being  chosen  Mayor.  Gov- 
ernor Walker  thereupon  issued  a proclamation,  de- 
claring this  to  be  a direct  contravention  of  the  law, 
warning  the  inhabitants  of  Lawrence  that  they 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  treason,  and  summoning 
them  to  recede  from  their  position.  He  proceeded 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  accompanied  by 
& military  force,  in  order  to  prevent  the  new  char- 
ter from  being  carried  into  effect.  From  the  tenor 
of  the  first  telegraphic  dispatches  a renewal  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  Territory  was  apprehended ; but 
farther  accounts  render  this  wholly  improbable; 


and  the  military  forces  destined  for  Utah,  which 
had  been  temporarily  detained  in  Kansas,  received 

orders  to  proceed. The  Democratic  party  have 

elected  a large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention  for  forming  a State  Constitution  for 
Oregon. The  United  States  frigate  Rocu<okt  ar- 

rived at  New  Y'ork  August  4,  bringing  204  of  the 
Nicaragua  filibusters.  They  suffered  much  in  the 
two  hundred  miles’  march  overland  from  Rivas, 
and  when  received  on  board  were  in  circumstances 
of  great  destitution  and  distress.  About  a year 
since  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  at  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  the  consequent  distress 
of  the  inhabitants,  excited  great  sympathy  in  the 
United  States.  Large  quantities  of  provisions 
w'ere  purchased  for  gratuitous  distribution,  which 
were  shipped,  by  the  Portuguese  Consul,  on  board 
a brigantine,  the  N,  Ilond.  It  now  appears  that, 
after  having  landed  these  provisions  at  the  Islands, 
the  vessel  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Africa  on  a 
slaving  voyage,  and  is  said  to  have  actually  taken 

off  a cargo  of  200  slaves. The  gold  snuff-box 

presented  to  General  Jackson  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  of  New  Y’ork,  which  by  his  will  was  to 
be  given  to  the  citizen  of  the  State  of  New'  York 
who  should  be  adjudged  to  have  been  most  valiant 
in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  country  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  has  been  presented  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Garrett  W.  Dyckman,  of  the  New'  York  Volunteers, 
by  a Committee  of  the  Common  Council  appointed 
to  make  the  necessary  inquiries. 

The  confusion  still  continues  in  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Police  Com- 
missioners, as  appointed  by  the  bill,  consisted  of 
five  members,  of  whom  four  were  Republicans  and 
one  American,  besides  the  Mayors  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  both  Democrats,  w'ho  are  ex-rjficio  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Draper,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  re* 
signed  his  post,  and  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned 
was  to  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members.  The 
tw’o  Mayors,  who  had  heretofore  declined  to  act, 
now  took  their  seats,  and  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  elect  a person  to  fill  the  vacant  office. 
But  as  each  persisted  in  voting  for  candidates  of 
his  own  party,  and  as  neither  part}-  had  a clear 
majority,  no  choice  has  as  yet  l*een  made.  In  the 
mean  while  the  police  arrangements  remain  incom- 
plete, and  the  number  of  aggravated  crimes  is 

greatly  increased. During  the  night  of  July  21, 

a shoe-store  at  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Centre 
Streets,  was  entered  by  a burglar.  The  noise 
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which  he  made  aroused  the  occupants  of  the  base- 
ment, who  gave  the  alarm;  the  burglar  rushed 
out,  and  attempted  to  escape.  Eugene  Anderson, 
a policeman,  attempted  to  arrest  the  desperado, 
who  discharged  a pistol,  inflicting  a wound  which 
was  almost  instantly  fatal,  and  then  fled,  closely 
pursued  by  a young  map  named  Willoughby  and 
officer  Underhill.  They  overtook  him  just  as  he 
had  gained  his  own  residence,  and  arrested  him. 
He  proved  to  be  an  Italian  bookbinder  named  Can- 
cemi.  An  immense  amount  of  valuable  goods  was 
found  in  his  possession,  together  with  a singular 
garment,  so  arranged  that  the  pockets  would  con- 
tain a half  bushel  of  goods.  He  was  evidently  a 
professional  burglar.  As  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
station-house  he  was  followed  by  a large  crowd, 
and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  preventing 
them  from  taking  summary  vengeance  upon  him. 
The  funeral  of  officer  Anderson,  who  was  a univer- 
sal favorite,  was  celebrated  with  unusual  solemnity 
on  the  following  Sunday. — A few  days  later  Mr. 
Van  Liew  was  found  murdered  in  the  public  streets, 
evidently  by  robbers,  who  had  rifled  his  pockets. 
These,  and  other  crimes  of  the  same  class,  aroused 
a deep  feeling  through  the  city,  and  led  to  sugges- 
tions that  a Vigilance  Committee,  after  the  model 
of  that  in  San  Francisco,  should  be  organized,  on 
the  ground  that  the  present  police  organization  is  al- 
together inadequate  to  secure  the  public  safety. 

In  a portion  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  inhabited 
mainly  by  Germans,  there  has  for  some  time  been 
a deep-seated  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  new  po- 
lice. On  the  12th  of  July  the  police  attempted  to 
arrest  some  persons  who  were  making  a disturb-  | 
ance  in  the  street ; a desperate  fight  ensued,  in  | 
which  the  police  were  assailed  with  brickbats  and 
other  missiles,  and  were  finally  driven  off.  Shots 
were  fired  by  both  parties,  one  of  which  occasioned 
the  death  of  a German  named  John  Muller,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  fight.  For 
two  or  three  days  there  was  a great  excitement 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  the  mil- 
itary were  kept  under  arms  to  preserve  the  peace. 
But  no  further  serious  results  followed. A sin- 

gular development  has  occurred  in  cause  edebrt  of 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  who  was  recently  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  murdering  Dr.  Burdell.  She  had 
instituted  proceedings  to  establish  the  fact  of  her 
marriage  with  the  deceased,  in  favor  of  which  tes- 
timony was  adduced  which  seemed  to  render  a 
decision  in  her  favor  probable.  Still  further  to 
strengthen  her  case,  and  to  secure  in  her  own  hands 
the  whole  of  Burdell’s  large  estate,  she  announced 
that  she  was  enciente  by  him,  and  her  appearance 
corroborated  her  assertion.  As  the  proper  time 
approached,  she  requested  Doctor  Uhl,  who  had 
acted  as  her  medical  adviser,  to  procure  for  her  a 
new-born  child,  to  be  passed  off  as  her  own.  After 
consultation  with  the  District-Attorney,  Doctor 
Uhl  fell  in  with  her  proposition,  and  an  infant  was 
procured  from  the  Hospital,  and  having  been  prop- 
erly marked,  so  as  to  be  identified,  was  taken  to  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Cunningham.  She  immediately 
feigned  herself  in  labor-pangs,  and  soon  the  child 
was  produced  as  hers.  The  police,  who  had  been 
on  the  watch,  entered  at  this  moment,  and  arrested 
her,  together  with  a number  of  persons  whom  she 
had  engaged  as  her  assistants,  among  whom  was  a 
Doctor  Catlin,  who  was  apparently  acting  as  oc- 
coucheur . The  infant  was  taken  away  and  given 
to  its  own  mother,  Mrs.  Cunningham  persisting  in 
claiming  it  as  her  own  lawful  child. 


Hon.  J.  C.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  un- 
der the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  died  at 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  on  the  4th  of  August. 
— Professor  Mitchell,  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee, 
lost  his  life  in  exploring  the  region  of  the  Black 
Mountains.  He  had  set  out  alone  to  cross  the 
mountains,  and  not  making  his  appearance  at  the 
anticipated  time,  a search  was  instituted,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  his  body  at  the  foot  of 
a precipice,  down  which  he  had  fallen. — Commo- 
dore Newton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  our  navy,  died  suddenly  at  Washington,  July 
29.  He  was  apparently  in  his  usual  health  a few 
moments  before  his  decease. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  the  West  India  Islands  the  subject  of  provid- 
ing laborers,  either  by  4 1 coolie”  emigration  from 
Asia  or  from  Africa,  is  eagerly  discussed.  In 
British  Guiana  the  experiment  of  coolie  emigration 
does  not  seem  to  succeed,  the  mortality  attending 
their  introduction  being  fklly  equal  to  that  of  the 
44  middle  passage.”  In  Jamaica  the  public  feeling 
is  in  favor  of  negro  emigration.  In  Demarara  an  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  by  the  authorities  for  the 
promotion  of  emigration  from  Madeira.  Both  ne- 
groes and  coolies  are  largely  introduced  into  Cuba, 
although  the  Governor-General  has  issued  a decree 
against  the  slave-trade,  the  non-suppressal  of  which 
he  declares  to  be  44  hurtful  to  the  slaver}*  of  the 
island,  which  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of  its 
wealth  and  prosperity.”  All  Governors  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors are  directed  to  remove  all  per- 
sons whom  they  may  consider  implicated  in  the 
landing  of  slaves  to  some  other  place. The  Em- 

peror of  Haiti  has  raised  his  own  salary  from 
150,000  to  200,000  dollars  a year ; the  dollars,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  Haiti,  which  are  only  six  cents 
of  our  currency. 

From  Mexico  we  receive  our  usual  monthly  in- 
stallment of  revolutionary  and  insurrectionary 
news.  The  leading  insurgent  now  appears  to  be 
one  Juan  Vicario,  who  has  just  plundered  the  city 
of  Yguala,  putting  to  death  some  sixty  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  token  refuge  in  the  church. — 
The  Government  and  the  Church  are  no  nearer  to* 
a reconciliation. 

The  States  of  Central  America  make  little  pro- 
gress in  putting  the  affairs  of  Nicaragua  upon  a 
satisfactory  footing. — More  than  a hundred  of  the 
deserters  from  Walker’s  army,  now  in  Costa  Rica, 
have  put  their  names  to  a manifesto  expressive  of 
their  gratitude  for  the  kind  treatment  they  have 
received. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Oaths  Bill,  so  modified  as  to  allow  Jews  to- 
ut in  Parliament,  which  passed  the  Commons,  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Peers.  Mr.  Rothschild  there- 
upon resigned  his  seat,  and  a new  election  was 
ordered,  at  which  of  course  he  will  be  again  chosen. 
Lord  John  Russell,  after  an  animated  debate,  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a new  bill  admitting  Jews 
to  sit,  by  the  simple  action  of  the  Commons ; allud- 
ing to  which,  in  the  Peers,  Lord  Campbell  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  if  the  Commons,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  Lords,  made  the  requisite  change 
in  the  form  of  the  oath,  a revolution  would  result. 

The  subject  of  “free  emigration”  of  negroes 

from  Africa,  is  exciting  much  attention,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  recent  action  of  the  French 
Government.  In  reply  to  an  address  upon  this 
subject,  the  Queen  gave  assurance  of  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  discourage  all  schemes  for  the  emigration  of 
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negroes,  that  are  calculated  to  promote  slavery. — 
As  tt^e  time  for  the  laying  of  the  Submarine  Tele- 
graph Cable  draws  nigh,  grave  apprehensions  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  are  suggested.  The 
newspapers  point  out  many  alleged  defects  in  the 
arrangements  and  machinery  to  be  made  use  of  for 
this  purpose.  The  original  plan  was  for  the  two 
vessels  containing  the  cable  to  proceed  together  to 
the  middle  point  of  the  distance,  when,  the  cable 
being  joined,  one  was  to  steer  for  the  American  and 
the  other  for  the  European  terminus.  It  has  now 
been  determined  to  lay  down  the  wire  in  a continu- 
ous line  from  Valentin  Bay  to  Newfoundland,  the 
Niagara  taking  the  first  half  to  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  cable  from  the  Agamtmnon  being 
joined  on,  that  vessel  is  to  lay  the  remainder.  All 
the  four  vessels  belonging  to  the  expedition  will 
thus  remain  together  during  the  entire  operation. — 
Mr.  Thackeray,  who  had  been  proposed  as  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Oxford,  has  been  defeated  b}' 
a small  majority. — A metnorial  has  been  erected  in 
the  church  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  to  John  Cotton, 
who,  having  been  vicar  of  that  place,  removed  to 
New  England,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  city  of  Boston. — An  Order  in  Council  has 
been  issued  granting  to  Prince  Albert  the  title  of 
Prince  Consort  during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and 
the  Queen.  Heretofore  the  Prince  has  had  no  En- 
glish title. — The  Queen  desired  Mr.  Dickens  and 
his  company  of  umateurs  to  represent  at  Windsor 
Castle  the  play  of  The  Frozen  Deep,  which  they 
have  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Jerrold.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, refused  unless  they  were  to  be  received  as 
gue:ds.—  A screw  steam  schooner,  the  / oar,  has  been 
dispatched  by  Lady  Franklin  upon  the  forlorn  hope 
of  discovering  traces  of  the  missing  Arctic  explor- 
ers. She  carries  su  pplies  for  an  absence  of  two  years. 

A formidable  mutiny  has  broken  out  among 

the  native  troops  in  India.  A feeling  of  discontent 
has  been  observed  for  some  time,  growing  appa- 
rently out  of  apprehension  that  the  Government 
intended  to  force  them  to  become  Christians.  The 
cartridges  supplied  to  them,  the  ends  of  which 
they  must  bite  oft*,  were  said  to  be  greased  with 
the  fit  of  unclean  animals.  Early  in  May,  the 
regiments  at  Lucknow,  in  the  newly-acquired  prov- 
ince of  Oude,  refused  to  receive  these  cartridges; 
they  w<?re  disarmed,  and  shut  up  in  their  canton- 
ments. About  the  same  time,  the  native  cavulrv 
and  artillery  at  Meerut,  in  like  manner  refused 
to  receive  the  cartridges,  and  were  arrested  and 
placed  in  confinement.  On  the  10th,  the  entire 
body  of  native  troops  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
and  although  there  were  at  Meerut  2*200  European 
troops,  before  they  could  be  assembled  the  station 
was  in  flames,  and  a large  number  of  women  and 
children  were  barbarously  murdered.  The  muti- 
neers then  set  out  for  Delhi,  summoning  their  com- 
rades to  join  them  in  resisting  the  attempt  at  con- 
version. I he  appeal  met  with  a prompt  response, 
and  an  immediate  onslaught  was  made  upon  the 
few  European  residents,  many  of  whom  were  kill- 
ed. The  arsenal  was  blown  up  by  Lieutenant  Wil- 
loughby to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  of  whom  it  is  said  1500  lost  their  lives 
by  tile  explosion.  A king  was  proclaimed  in  the 
person  of  the  son  of  a former  Mogul  emperor. 
That  the  mutiny  has  spread  widely  is  certain,  hew 
widely  can  not  yet  be  known;  but  not  less  than 
thirty-two  regiments  have  revolted,  and  bands  of 
mutineers  were  sc  .taring  themselves  all  over  the 


country.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  the  lass  by  mu- 
tiny, desertion,  and  disbandment,  is  30,000  men. 
The  Governor-General  issued  a proclamation,  de- 
claring that  nothing  had  been,  or  would  be  done  by 
the  Government  to  affect  the  free  exercise  of  relig- 
ion or  caste  by  every  class  of  the  people.  In  the 
mean  time  troops  were  concentrated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  the  neighborhood  of  Delhi,  which  city 
was  at  the  latest  date  closely  invested,  and  its  cap- 
ture was  hourly  anticipated.  General  Anson,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  while  on  his  way  to  Delhi, 
died  of  cholera  on  the  27th  of  May.  The  Govern- 
ment at  home  have  taken  prompt  measures  to  meet 
this  great  emergency.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  received 
the  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief,  and  set 
out  for  India  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice.  Prep- 
arations were  made  to  send  out  20,000  men,  in 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels.  These  vessels  are  to 
forfeit  £30  a day  for  even-  day  beyond  seventy  oc- 
cupied in  the  passage  to  Calcutta,  and  to  receive 
a premium  of  £60  for  each  day  saved  from  thAt 
time. 

FRANCE. 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  have  been  held.  In  Paris  the  Opposi- 
| tion  succeeded  in  electing  six  members,  MM.  Car- 
not, Goudchaux,  Cavaignac,  Ollivier,  and  Dari- 
mon.  In  the  provinces,  all  the  Government  can- 
didates, with  but  four  exceptions,  were  chosen. 
The  entire  number  of  votes  cast  was  6,136,664,  of 
which  the  Opposition  had  only  571,850,  and  the 
Government  6,471,888,  there  being  92,917  votes 
lost  and  null.  The  Government  majority  is  greater 
than  upon  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  Moni'fur 
says  that  this  result  “must  satisfy  the  friends  of 
public  peace,  and  all  who  feel  how  important  it  is 
for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  France  to  have  a 
strong  and  popular  government.  During  the 
course  of  eight  years,  the  number  of  dissentients, 
instead  of  increasing,  has  diminished  ; France  has 
now  judged  them  five  times,  and  has  not  changed 
her  opinion.” — A conspiracy,  described  as  the  most 
serious  that  has  ever  been  entered  into  against  the 
life  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  brought  to  light.  It 
nppears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  rising  in 
Italy,  which  we  note  below.  A chosen  band  of  ten 
or  twelve  persons  was  deputed  to  take  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  "whereupon  a provisional  government 
was  to  he  proclaimed,  and  revolution  was  to  be 
announced  in  every  part  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
ramifications  of  the  plot  extended  to  Spain,  as  well 
as  to  Italy.  The  authorities  profess  to  have  abund- 
ant proof  of  the  existence  of  the  plot,  and  of  the 
complicity  of  the  persons  arrested.  Among  the 
proofs  are  said  to  he  a portion  of  the  papers  of  Maz- 
zini,  containing  lists  of  the  conspirators.  The 
J lonveur  announces  that  three  of  the  intended  as- 
sassins have  been  arrested  and  await  their  trial. 
Four  others,  among  whom  are  Mazzini  and  Ledru 
Rollin,  arc  safe  in  England. — Several  newspaper# 
have  received  a warnings,”  in  consequence  of  arti- 
cles commenting  too  freely  upon  the  elections. — 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  French  Government  have 
entered  into  a contract  with  a mercantile  house  at 
Marseilles,  to  transport  into  the  French  colonies  a 
large  number  of  free  negroes  from  the  African 
coast,  and  that  the  first  vessel  has  actually  been 
dispatched  for  this  purpose. — The  army  in  Algeria 
has  had  successful  engagements  with  the  insurg- 
ent A ralis. — U6ningcr,  the  famous  song-writer, 
died  at  Paris,  July  16,  at  the  age  of  77  years.  The 
Government  took  charge  of  his  funeral  obsequies, 
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quit*  u much,  however,  to  forestall  any  popular 
demonstration  as  to  do  honor  to  the  poet.  As  a 
mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  name  of  the 
street  where  he  lived  is  to  be  changed  from  Rue 
Vendome  to  Rue  B6ranger. 

ITALY. 

There  has  been  an  abortive  attempt  at  a general 
revolution  throughout  Italy.  At  Leghorn  an  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  principal  guard-house, 
which  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The 
Genoese  steamer  Cagliari,  on  its  voyage  from  Turin 
to  Genoa,  was  seized  by  the  insurgents,  who  made 
a descent  upon  the  Neapolitan  island  of  Ponsa, 
where  they  landed  arms  and  ammunition,  and  lib- 
erated the  political  prisoners  confined  there.  A 
frigate  made  its  appearance,  captured  the  steamer, 
and  sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  who 
had  made  their  escape.  These,  with  the  liberated 
prisoners,  attacked  the  gendarmes  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan province  of  Salerno,  but  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed. The  authorities  in  Genoa  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  proposed  rising  in  that  city,  and 
were  in  readiness  to  meet  it ; the  troops  were  or- 
dered to  patrol  the  streets,  and  made  numerous  ar- 
rests, besides  seizing  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  This  wide-spread  plot  thus  failed  at 
every  point.  The  French  papers  affirm  that  the 
Italian  imrtUe  was  only  a portion  of  a much  more 
extended  scheme  framed  by  Mazzini,  Ledru-Rol- 
lin,  and  other  revolutionists,  and  that  it  embraced, 
among  other  things,  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon. — A convention  is  to  be  signed 
between  the  sovereigns  of  the  Italian  States,  with 


the  exception  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  guarantee- 
ing to  aid  each  other  in  case  of  insurrection. 

SPAIN. 

A revolutionary  movement  which  broke  out  in 
Spain  was  suppressed  with  little  difficulty,  but  nu- 
merous arrests  were  mlide  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Mal- 
aga, and  other  towns.  In  Madrid  the  number  of 
arrests  is  stated  to  have  exceeded  1500.  At  Seville 
great  severity  was  exercised ; the  prisoners  were 
carried  in  carts  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  drawn 
up  in  a line,  and  fired  upon  by  a company  of  sol- 
diers ; more  than  a hundred  were  executed. — It  is 
now  said  that  the  Spanish  government,  after  some 
hesitation,  has  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  medi- 
ation on  the  Mexican  question,  urged  upon  it  by 
the  French  and  English  embassadors. 

THE  EAST. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  has  Wten  done  in 
the  Chinese  war  beyond  fitting  out  an  expedition 
to  destroy  the  fleets  of  junks  lying  in  the  creeks 
opening  into  Canton  River.  In  Canton  a severe 
famine  prevails.  No  active  operations  were  an- 
ticipated until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  these  might 
be  suspended  in  case  it  should  be  found  necessary 
to  detain  in  India  the  troops  destined  for  China. 

In  Java  some  resistance  had  been  offered  to  the 
Dutch  authorities.  A fight  occurred  on  the  16th 
of  April  between  the  troops  and  a large  body  of  in- 
surgents, in  which  a number  of  the  former  lost  their 
lives.  — Some  excitement  had  arisen  among  the 
Dutch  in  consequence  of  a report  that  the  English 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Cocos  Islands  near 
Java  for  a coaling  station. 


litartj 

Married  or  Single,  by  the  Author  of  44  Hope 
Leslie,”  etc.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
A new  generation  of  readers  has  come  upon  the 
stage  since  the  publication  of  44  Hope  Leslie”  and 
14  Redwood”  won  an  enviable  rank  for  the  author 
of  these  volumes  among  the  most  honored  writers 
of  fiction  in  English  literature.  Upon  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  print  she  was  welcomed  with  genial 
enthusiasm,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  her 
position  in  the  field  of  letters  of  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  and  Miss  Austen  were  such  brilliant  orna- 
ments, has  scarcely  been  called  in  question,  even 
by  the  most  fastidious  criticism.  Her  fame  has 
been  as  solid  in  duration  as  it  was  rapid  in  acquisi- 
tion. She  was  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the 
depth  and  wisdom  of  her  views  of  life,  the  natural 
kindliness  of  her  sympathies,  her  keen  perception 
of  the  most  evanescent  lights  and  shades  of  socie- 
ty, and  the  graceful  ease  and  vigor  of  her  descrip- 
tions. Her  shrewd  insight  into  character  was 
never  quickened  by  malice  or  the  love  of  satire. 
She  always  sought  for  some  touch  of  mercy,  some 
redeeming  trait,  even  in  those  creations  of  her  pen 
which  betray  the  most  repulsive  Rides  of  human 
nature.  But  the  peculiar  charm  of  Miss  Sedge- 
wick’s  novels  was  their  wonderful  truthfulness. 
She  was  always  in  earnest  with  her  readers,  and 
though  using  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the  communi- 
cation of  lofty  and  pure  sentiments,  was  as  intent 
on  accuracy  of  thought  and  delineation  ns  if  she 
had  been  preparing  a scientific  work.  Since  her 
name  h-ts  become  so  prominent  in  the  literature  of 
her  country,  a cloud  of  other  writers  has  arisen  in 
the  same  department,  but  none  of  them  has  eclipsed 
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the  brightness  of  her  fame.  Many  novels  of  more 
ambitious  pretensions,  from  time  to  time,  have  cap- 
tivated the  public  ear;  some  compare  favorably 
with  her  own  in  the  quiet,  domestic  sphere,  where 
she  is  peculiarly  at  home,  but  no  one  has  received 
the  stamp  of  superiority  from  the  verdict  of  intelli- 
gent readers,  in  point  of  naturalness,  fidelity  to 
truth,  and  vigorous  effect  with  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion. The  present  work  is  of  a similar  character  to 
that  of  her  previous  stories.  The  plot  is  free  from 
complicated  details,  though  rich  in  impressive  situ- 
ations. It  is  marked  throughout  by  the  fine  dis- 
crimination of  personal  traits,  which  is  a never-fail- 
ing feature  of  her  productions.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  no  far  distant  period,  and  presents  a living  pic- 
ture of  the  prevailing  manners  and  humors  of  fash- 
ionable life  at  this  moment.  She  piiints  in  real 
colors  the  weaknesses  of  the  day,  mingle  ! with 
the  characteristic  virtues  which  are  never  entirely 
lost  even  in  the  most  frivolous  and  the  most  cor- 
rupt times.  Her  pen  has  lost  none  of  its  elasticity 
with  the  lapse  of  years  ; her  eye  sends  as  keen  a 
glance  as  ever  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart; 
her  feelings  are  as  fresh  and  youthful  as  when  she 
first  depicted  the  peri  erne  of  young  lovers  ; and 
her  latest  work  exhibits  all  the  vitality,  shrewd- 
ness of  observation,  delicacy  of  moral  tone,  warmth 
of  affection,  and  sweet  religious  wisdom  which 
marked  the  promise  of  her  prime. 

A Child's  Hisory  of  (.re  re,  by  John  BoNNKR 
(published  bv  Harper  and  Mro  hers),  forms  an  ap- 
propriate sequel  to  the  “Child's  Histories  of  the 
United  States  and  Romp,"  by  the  sime  author, 
lhe  work  is  constructed  on  a similar  pl.tn  to  tho*o 
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popular  juveniles,  presenting  the  salient  events  of 
the  Grecian  annals  in  a simple  and  almost  collo- 
quial style,  enlivened  by  the  liberal  use  of  striking 
illustrations.  Mr.  Bonner  draws  a sharp  line  be- 
tween the  legendary  age  of  Greece  and  the  period 
of  authentic  history,  although  he  relates  the  won- 
derful traditions  of  the  primeval  times  in  a pleas- 
ant narrative.  Nor  is  the  interest  of  his  volumes 
limited  to  youthful  readers.  They  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent introduction  to  the  study  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, and  may  tempt  those  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  the  subject  to  the  perusal  of  the  elab- 
orate works  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote. 

Chile  Con  Came  ;\r,  the  Camp  and  the  Field , by 
S.  Compton  Smith,  M.D.  (Published  by  Miller 
and  Curtis.)  Dr.  Compton  Smith  was  attached  to 
General  Taylor’s  division  in  Mexico,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  surgGon,  and  has  composed  this  volume  from 
materials  gathered  in  the  experience  of  his  cam- 
paigns. He  unites  the  qualities  of  an  intelligent 
observer  and  an  agreeable  narrator.  The  title  of 
his  book  signifies  “ red  pepper  and  meat,”  and,  in 
accordance  with  its  meaning,  he  has  served  up  a 
substantial  dish,  somewhat  highly  seasoned.  On 
first  joining  the  “ Texas  Rifles”  the  author  found 
himself  in  strange  company.  The  volunteers  con- 
sisted of  persons  from  every  class  of  society,  from 
oonspicuous  statesmen  and  rhetorical  politicians  to 
jolly  representatives  of  the  “finest  pisantry,” 
wealthy  planters  and  professional  men,  students, 
clerks,  backwoodsmen,  Indian  fighters,  and  every 
variety  of  the  genus  universal  of  adventurers. 
Among  this  motle}’  group  the  facile  doctor  soon 
establishes  his  position,  and  becomes  as  merry  a 
royaterer  as  the  rest  of  them.  In  the  composition 
of  his  work  he  has  drawn  largely  upon  the  recital 
of  odd  incidents  made  during  the  idleness  of  the 
camp  bv  his  respectable  confreres,  combining  with 
their  fluent  episodes  an  account  of  several  of  the 
important  military  operations  of  which  he  was  a 
witness.  lie  has  thrown  fresh  light  upon  numer- 
ous scenes  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  given  a lively 
exhibition  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  na- 
tive population. 

The  Northwest  Coast ; or,  Three  Years1  Residence 
in  Washington  Territory , by  James  G.  Swan. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Every  per- 
sonal narrative  of  a residence  in  the  comparatively 
unsettled  portions  of  our  vast  Western  territorj',  if 
drawn  up  with  tolerable  fairness  and  intelligence, 
is  a positive  addition  to  our  fund  of  geographical 
information,  and  usually  forms  a singularly  at- 
tractive species  of  reading.  The  present  work 
possesses  both  of  the  qualities  alluded  to  in  an  em- 
inent degree.  The  region  which  it  describes,  lying 
between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  Columbia 
River,  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored  by 
travelers  on  the  Northwest  Coast  since  the  times 
of  Meares  and  Vancouver,  and  hence  we  have  only 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  reports  of  its  character 
and  resources.  Shoal-water  Bay,  which  was  the 
centre  of  Mr.  Swan’s  operations  during  the  period 
of  which  his  volume  treats,  is  situated  on  the  north 
of  Columbia  River,  at  about  the  forty -second  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Lieutenant  Meares,  commanding  the  English  ship 
Felice , July  5,  1788.  Since  that  time  it  has  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  navigators  until  1852, 
when  it  was  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Alden,  in  the 
United  States  steamer  Active,  It  was  ia  the  same 
year  that  the  author  arrived  at  the  Bay,  where  he 
found  scarcely  more  than  a dozen  white  inhabit- 


ants. The  Bay  is  a broad  sheet  of  water,  abound* 
ing  in  shoals,  as  its  name  indicates,  but  worn  into 
deep  channels  by  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  and 
affording  good  anchorage  and  a plenty  of  water. 
The  shoals  are  covered  with  shell-fish,  especially 
oysters,  which  form  the  principal  article  of  export 
Clams,  crabs  of  large  size  and  delicious  flavor, 
shrimps,  muscles,  and  a small  species  of  sand-lob- 
ster, are  among  the  marine  delicacies  with  which 
the  waters  abound.  Salmon  and  sturgeon  of  a su- 
perior quality  are  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Indians,  and  form  the  chief  item  in  the  stock  of 
provisions  which  they  lay  by  for  their  winter  use. 
The  rivers  and  mountain  streams  abound  with 
trout.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  are  mostly  composed 
of  high  banks  of  sandy  clay,  interspersed  with  Rtrata 
of  shells  and  remains  of  forest  trees  that  have  been 
buried  for  ages.  Several  small  rivers,  running 
through  rich  prairie  land,  empty  into  the  Bay. 
The  prairies  have  a luxuriant  covering  of  grass, 
which  makes  excellent  hay,  as  well  as  fine  graz- 
ing for  cattle.  Elk,  deer,  and  antelope  are  numeiv> 
ous,  and  find  plenty  to  eat  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Besides  these  wild  animals,  there  are  black 
bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  panthers,  and  otters  and 
beavers  in  the  streams.  Raccoons,  foxes,  rabbits, 
skunks,  squirrels,  minks,  and  martins,  are  also 
found  in  abundance,  together  with  a singular  spe- 
cies of  rat,  of  a very  mischievous  nature,  called  the 
“ bush-tailed  rat.”  Of  birds  there  is  a remarkable 
variety.  The  air  is  clouded  with  flocks  of  black 
and  white  swans,  white  geese,  Canada  geese, 
brant,  sheldrake,  cormorants,  loon,  mallard  ducks, 
canvas-backs,  teal,  curlew,  snipe,  plover,  pheas- 
ant, quail,  pigeons,  and  robins.  Fat,  oily  peli- 
cans abound  in  the  summer  months,  affording  a 
luscious  banquet  to  the  Indians,  who  devour  their 
coarse  flesh  with  the  unction  of  epicures. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  singularly  mild,  and 
never  so  cold  as  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  This  is  in  accordance  w ith,  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  in  his  recent  great 
work  on  American  Climatology,  and  is  accounted 
for  bjr  the  author  from  the  fact  that  the  wind  Hows 
almost  invariably  from  the  ocean.  During  the  win- 
ter months  the  wind  is  generally  from  the  south  to 
the  southeast,  veering  at  times  to  the  southwest. 
The  only  severe  cold  is  felt  when  the  wind  blow* 
from  the  northeast,  and  then  the  effects  are  precise- 
ly the  same  as  the  north west  winds  in  the  Atlantio 
States  ; but  excessive  cold  seldom  continues  longer 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  when  the  wind  re- 
turns to  the  south,  and  a warm  rain  brings  on  a 
thaw.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  although  Wash- 
ington Territorj’  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Nova 
Scotia,  yet  the  climate  is  as  mild  in  winter  as 
Pennsylvania,  nor  is  the  heat  of  summer  so  op- 
pressive as  in  the  same  parallel  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  description  given  by  the  author  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  region  of  the  Columbia  River  is  filled 
with  curious  details,  and  is  in  a high  degree  in- 
structive. The  general  conclusions  which  he  de- 
rives from  his  observations  are  not  without  signifi- 
cance. The  Indian  is  so  essentially  different  from 
the  white  man  in  his  habits,  feelings,  and  passions, 
that  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  his  civiliza- 
tion. lie  has  no  wrish  to  adopt  either  the  white 
man’s  style  of  living,  or  his  language,  or  his  relig- 
ion. His  whole  nature  must  be  changed  before  he 
can  even  approach  the  standard  of  civilization. 
The  Indian  has  an  innate  aversion  to  every  species 
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of  regular  labor.  Agriculture  especially  is  repug- 
nant to  his  taste.  If  paid,  he  will  indeed  work  for 
the  whites,  but  never  like  a white  man.  Every 
thing  he  does  is  by  fits  and  starts.  If  put  in  a 
field,  he  will  exert  himself  heroically  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  then  must  sit  down  for  an  hour 
to  rest.  He  prefers  work  which  will  to  some  ex- 
tent tax  his  ingenuity.  He  will  spend  whole  days 
in  fashioning  a paddle  or  a spear,  or  in  taking  the 
lock  of  his  gun  to  pieces,  merely  for  the  amusement 
of  cleaning  it  and  putting  it  together  again.  He 
is  fond  of  using  tools,  and  readily  learns  the  use  of 
the  axe,  the  saw,  and  the  plane ; he  likes  to  forge 
knives  and  daggers  from  tiles  and  rasps,  and  can 
easily  do  many  simple  kinds  of  blacksmith’s  work. 
One  peculiarity  is  noticed  by  the  author.  The  In- 
dian always  draws  his  knife  toward  him,  holding 
a stick  as  we  do  a quill  to  make  a pen ; or  when 
the  wood  is  too  large  to  hold  in  that  manner,  he 
works  with  the  knife  as  we  should  with  a draw- 
shave.  The  Indian  is  more  willing  to  work  for 
the  white  than  for  himself.  He  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  a division  of  labor.  Each 
one  works  by  himself,  and  for  himself. — Mr.  Swan 
is  evidently  a practical  man,  and  more  at  home  on 
the  deck  of  a ship  than  at  a writing-desk.  But, 
apart  from  the  copious  and  valuable  information 
contained  in  his  volume,  it  is  not  destitute  of  lit- 
erary merit  in  its  clearness  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, and  the  unpretending  and  vigorous  simplici- 
ty of  its  stylo. 

Thoughts , Feelings , and  Fancies , by  C.  Nkstell 
Bovke.  (Published  by  Wiley  and  Halsted.)  Com- 
plete success  in  the  composition  of  a work  of  this 
character  is  so  rare  an  achievement,  that  even  free- 
dom from  failure  must  be  regarded  as  a merit.  It 
is  a collection  of  aphorisms  suggested  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  author,  who,  judging  from  his  book,  is 
not  only  a man  of  affairs,  but  one  of  studious  hab- 
its and  cultivated  tastes.  They  are  more  remark- 
able for  their  good  sense  than  for  their  brilliancy  or 
point,  and  although  their  perusal  may  produce  no 
intense  excitement,  it  must  exercise  a pure  and 
wholesome  influence. 

C!ti f of  the  Pilgrims;  or,  the  Life  and  Time  of 
Willi  nn  Brewster , by  the  Rev.  Asiibki.  Steele. 
(Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  For  the 
first  time,  the  venerable  ruling  elder  of  the  prim- 
itive Plymouth  Church  finds  a full  and  authentic 
biography  in  this  volume.  Ihe  author,  who  is 
connected  by  intimate  family  ties  with  the  wor- 
thies of  the  Old  Colony,  has  used  an  exemplary 
diligence  in  exploring  the  sources  of  information 
in  ancient  records  and  traditions,  and  has  woven 
them  together  in  a lucid  and  instructive  narrative. 
His  manner  has  few  of  the  graces  of  historical  com- 
position, but  the  thorough,  and  even  exhaustive 
method  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject,  will 
give  hi3  monograph  a permanent  authority. 

A History  of  Rome,  by  IIenrv  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  pecul- 
iar features  of  this  veision  of  the  ever-memorabie 
Roman  history  consist  in  its  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, its  popular  method  of  treatment,  and  the 
simple  beauty  of  its  style.  Dr.  Liddell  lays  no 
claim  to  original  discoveries  nor  profound  analysis, 
but  he  has  condensed  the  most  valuable  fruits  of 
modern  historical  research  into  an  uncommonly 
luminous  and  agreeable  narrative. 

Pronouncing  Reading  Book  of  the  French  Txtn • 
gung*,  by  E.  Arnoult.  (Published  by  Hickling, 
Swan,  and  Brewer.)  Students  who  are  in  earnest 


in  the  attempt  to  master  the  principles  of  French 
pronunciation,  and  are  not  content  with  a parrot- 
like  imitation  of  the  so-called  Parisian  accent,  will 
find  a valuable  aid  to  their  endeavors  in  this  in- 
genious and  able  volume.  It  presents  a curious 
system  of  phonetics  applied  to  French  orthoepy, 
which  can  not  indeed  be  comprehended  at  a glance, 
but  which  will  well  reward  the  labor  of  investiga- 
tion. Without  being  competent  to  speak  with 
much  authority"  on  the  subject,  in  our  opinion  the 
system  is  not  complete — some  of  the  souuds  are 
represented  by  doubtful  symbols — and  in  one  or 
two  instances  the  same  symbol  is  appropriated  to 
different  sounds  (a  grave  defect  in  phonetics),  or 
else  no  distinction  is  recognized  between  sounds 
that  are  always  distinguished  by  an  accurate  ear. 
For  instance,  the  sounds  of  the  letter  a in  the  words 
patte  and  la  are  represented  by  precisel}'  the  same 
phonetic  symbol— so  also  are  the  sounds  of  o in 
ecole  and  homme-~ which,  we  submit,  is  11  confound- 
ing the  substance.”  Still,  we  regard  Professor 
Arnoult’s  work  as  a great  advance  on  the  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries  commonly  in  vogue,  and  in- 
comparably superior  to  the  usual  method  of  catch- 
ing the  French  pronunciation  merely  by  the  ear, 
without  a nice  comparison  with  the  elementary 
English  sounds  in  all  cases  w here  such  comparison 
is  possible.  The  Professor’s  introductory  remarks 
and  explanations  are  expressed  with  great  pun- 
gency, and  give  one  a high  idea  both  of  his  sense 
and  his  enthusiasm. 

The  Ro  e of  Ashurst  is  a new  novel,  by  Mrs* 
Marsh,  illustrative  of  modem  English  society, 
and  characterized  by  the  insight  into  human  na- 
ture and  happy  touches  of  description  for  which 
that  popular  writer  is  remarkable.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Mormonism , its  leaders  and  Designs , by  John 
Hyde,  Jun.  (Published  by  W.  P.  Fetridge  and 
Co.)  The  revelations  of  Mormon  life  presented  in 
this  volume  are  absolutely  startling,  although  they 
contain  intrinsic  evidence  of  credibility.  The  au- 
thor was  formerly  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity in  Utah,  and  writes  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  interior  condition  which  he  describes, 
llis  pictures  of  the  mental  perversion  and  moral 
degradation  of  the  Mormons,  though  often  to  the 
last  degree  disgusting,  open  an  instructive  chapter 
in  the  history  of  human  absurdity. 

Wild  Northern  Scenes,  by  S.  II.  Hammond. 
(Published  by  Derby  and  Jackson.)  Another  re- 
cord of  a summer’s  recreation  among  the  mountains, 
by  an  author  whose  spirited  delineations  of  natural 
scenery"  and  sporting  adventure  have  heretofore 
furnished  a fund  of  amusement  to  numerous  read- 
ers. His  narrative  is  diversified  by  naive  personal 
confessions,  stories  originally  related  around  the 
hunter's  fire,  reminiscences  of  odd  incidents  by 
flood  and  field,  and  is  always  lively  and  agreea- 
ble. 

Adventures  and  Missionary  labors  in  the  Interior 
of  Africa,  by  T.  J.  Bowen.  (Published  by  Shel- 
don, Blakeman,  and  Co.)  With  great  modesty  of 
statement,  Mr.  Bowen,  an  energetic  and  intelligent 
missionary  of  the  Baptist  Hoard,  here  contributes 
his  quota  to  our  rapidly-increasing  stock  of  African 
knowledge.  lie  describes,  for  the  first  time,  sev- 
eral important  places  in  the  interior,  and  presents 
ample  details  with  regard  to  the  religion,  language, 
and  social  customs  of  the  natives.  His  book  fur- 
nishes a trustworthy  authority,  and  is  of  undoubted 
value  to  the  ethnological  student. 
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Eccentric  character.— One  of  the  most 

prominent  characteristics  which  strike  an  ob- 
server of  human  life,  is  the  sulky,  sleepy,  common- 
sense  which  shapes,  guides,  and  limits  its  affairs ; 
a common-sense  fruitful  of  definite  opinions,  crea- 
tive of  stable  works,  solid,  persevering,  consistent, 
intolerant  of  innovation,  contemptuous  of  abstract 
truth  and  ideal  right,  and  most  sublimely  content 
with  itself.  This  common  intelligence,  the  de- 
mocracy of  reason,  the  wits  love  to  stigmatize  as 
stupidity,  because  it  rigorously  resists  all  substitu- 
tion of  smart  sayings  for  commodious  institutions, 
and  is  insensible  to  the  value  of  all  thoughts  which 
will  not  hitch  on  to  things.  It  believes  in  bread, 
beef,  houses,  laws,  trade,  talent,  the  prices-current, 
the  regular  course  of  events,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
spirituality  of  table-knockings ; it  disbelieves  in 
total  abstinence,  woman’s  rights,  transcendental- 
ism, perfectability,  and  to  the  humane  interrogation 
41  Am  I not  a man  and  a brother?”  it  stoutly  an- 
swers, 44No,  you  are  not!”  The  great  merit  of 
this  common-sense  consists  in  its  representing  the 
average  intellect  and  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world — of  that  portion  of  intelligence,  morality, 
and  Christianity  which  has  been  practically  embod- 
ied in  life  and  active  power.  It  destroys  pretense 
and  quackery,  and  tests  genius  and  heroism.  It 
changes  with  the  progress  of  society  ; persecutes  in 
one  age  what  it  adopts  in  the  next ; its  martyrs  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  its  precedents  and  expo- 
nents of  the  nineteenth ; and  a good  part  of  the 
common-sense  of  an  elder  day  is  the  common  non- 
sense of  our  own.  It  would  decay  and  die  out 
were  it  not  continually  nourished  by  the  new  and 
freshening  life  poured  into  it  by  the  creative  think- 
ers whom  it  denounces  as  unpractical  visionaries. 
It  always  yields  in  the  end  to  every  person  who 
represents  a higher  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual 
energy  than  its  own,  and  the  grandest  achievement 
of  individual  power  is  the  conception  of  a new 
thought  of  such  indestructible  and  victorious  vital- 
ity, that  it  breaks  through  all  the  obstacles  which 
obstruct  the  passage  of  heresies  into  truisms,  and 
converts  private  opinion  into  common-sense. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a good  law  of  life  that  men 
should  be  thus  associated  in  mental  recognition  of 
common  principles  of  intelligence,  level  to  their  or- 
dinary actions  ; and  thus  present  a solid  bulwark  of 
sound  character,  on  which  pretension  should  try’ 
its  tricks  and  nonsense  spend  its  fury  in  vain,  but 
which  genuine  intellectual  or  moral  energy  might 
upset  or  overleap.  The  great  office  of  common- 
sense  is  to  set  up  the  general  wisdom  and  the  gen- 
eral will  against  the  caprices  of  individual  opinion 
and  the  excesses  of  self-will.  Its  maxims  and 
proverbs  constitute  a kind  of  intellectual  currency, 
issued,  apparently,  on  the  authority  of  human  na- 
ture, and  based  on  the  experience  of  sixty  centu- 
ries. The  deviations  from  its  established  order, 
whether  the  deviations  of  whim  or  the  deviations 
of  genius,  it  calls  Eccentricity.  The  essential  char- 
acteristic of  this  order  consists  in  its  disposing 
things  according  to  their  mutual  relations — the 
natural  relations  they  would  assume  in  practical 
life,  provided  they  received  no  twists  from  individ- 
ual vani  v,  or  conceit,  or  passion.  Eccentricity  is 
the  disturbance  of  the  relations  enjoined  b}*  com- 
mon-sense, and  a habit  of  looking  at  things,  not  in 
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their  relations  to  each  other,  but  in  their  relations 
to  the  dominant  willfulness  of  the  individual.  Its 
most  ordinary  form  is  the  rebellion  of  mediocrity 
against  the  laws  of  its  own  order.  When  this 
proceeds  on  any  grounds  of  original  disposition,  it 
soon  exalts  caprice  into  a principle  and  organizes 
crotchets  into  character.  Men  of  this  stamp,  in 
whose  huddled  minds  disorder  is  welded  together 
by  a kind  of  crazy  force  of  individuality,  common- 
ly pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth.  Their  self- 
will,  the  parent  of  boundless  impudence  and  furious 
self-assertion,  gives  audacity  to  intellectual  little- 
ness, raciness  to  intellectual  anarchy,  and  a certain 
flash  and  sparkle  to  meanness  and  malice.  The 
little  brain  they  have,  thus  galvanized  by  constant 
contact  with  the  personal  pronoun,  presents  a grand 
exhibition  of  mediocrity  in  convulsions,  of  spite 
in  spasms,  of  impulses  in  insurrection  animating 
thoughts  in  heaps.  Commonplaces  are  made  to 
look  like  novelties  by  being  shot  forth  in  hysteric 
bursts.  Startling  paradoxes  are  created  out  of  in- 
verted truisms.  The  delirium  of  impatient  sensa- 
tions is  put  forward  as  the  rapture  of  heaven-scal- 
ing imaginations.  Yet  through  all  the  jar,  and 
discord,  and  fussy  miscreativeness  of  such  chaotic 
minds  there  runs  an  unmistakable  individuality, 
by  which  you  can  discriminate  one  crazy  head 
from  another,  and  refer  the  excesses  of  each  to  their 
roots  in  character. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  eccentricity  connects 
itself  with  genius  that  we  have  its  raciest  and 
most  riotous  disregard  of  the  restraints  of  custom 
and  the  maxims  of  experience.  Sane  And  healthy 
genius,  it  is  true,  is  often  at  war  with  recognized 
principles  without  being  eccentric.  If  it  violates 
the  conventional  order,  and  disturbs  the  practical 
relations  of  things,  it  is  because  it  discerns  a high- 
er order,  and  discovers  relations  more  essential. 
Eccentricity  views  things  in  relation  to  its  own 
crotchet ; genius  in  relation  to  a new  idea.  There 
is  a world-wdde  difference  between  the  eccentric 
fanaticism  of  John  of  Munster  and  the  religious 
genius  of  Martin  Luther,  though  both  assailed  the 
established  order.  But  genius  itself  sometimes 
falls  under  the  dominion  of  willfulness  and  whim, 
and  then  creates  magnificent  crotchets  of  its  own. 
Let  us  now  survey  this  two-fold  eccentricity  of  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  minds,  as  it  appears  in 
social  life,  in  the  arena  of  politics  and  government, 
in  religion,  and,  in  its  more  refined  expression,  in 
literature  and  art. 

In  regard  to  the  eccentricities  of  character  de- 
veloped in  social  life,  the  most  prominent  relate  to 
the  freaks  of  impulse  and  passion.  In  most  old 
communities  there  is  a common-sense  even  in  sen- 
suality. Vice  itself  gets  gradually  digested  into 
a system,  is  amenable  to  certain  law’s  of  conven- 
tional propriety  and  honor,  has  for  its  object  simply 
the  gratification  of  its  appetites,  and  frowns  with 
quite  a conservative  air  on  all  new'  inventions,  all 
untried  experiments  in  iniquity.  There  is  of  en, 
for  instance,  in  gluttony,  a solid  and  stolid  respect- 
ability, a calm  and  grand  devotion  of  the  whole 
man  to  the  gastronomic  ecstasy,  w’hich  evinces 
that  appetite  has  been  organized  into  faith  and  life. 
Thus  Doctor  Johnson,  at  a Lord  Mayor’s  dinner, 
committed  the  scandalous  impropriety  of  talking 
wit  and  wisdom  to  an  alderman  by  his  side,  who 
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desired  to  concentrate  his  whole  energies  on  the 
turtle.  “ Sir,”  said  the  alderman,  in  a tone  and 
with  a look  of  awful  rebuke,  44  in  attempting  to 
listen  to  your  long  sentences,  and  give  yon  a short 
answer,  1 have  swallowed  two  pieces  of  green  fat, 
without  tasting  the  flavor.  I beg  you  to  let  me 
enjoy  my  present  happiness  in  peace.”  Examples 
might  be  multiplied  of  the  gravity  and  sobriety 
which  vices  assume  when  they  are  institutions  as 
well  as  appetites. 

Bnt  the  spoiled  children  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
fashion,  soon  profess  themselves  bored  with  this 
time-honored,  instituted,  and  decorous  dissolute- 
ness, and  demand  something  more  stimulating  and 
piquant , something  which  will  tickle  vanity  and 
plume  will.  A certain  crazy  vehemence  of  indi- 
vidual life,  in  which  impatience  with  restraint  is 
combined  with  a desire  to  startle,  leads  them  to 
attempt  to  scale  the  eminences  of  immorality  by 
originalities  in  lawlessness  and  discoveries  in  di- 
abolism. Despising  the  timid  science  of  the  old 
fogies  of  sensuality,  these  bright  young  fellows  let 
loose  all  the  reins  of  restraint,  flame  out  in  all  the 
volatilities  of  sin  and  vagaries  of  vice,  and  aim  to 
realize  a festivity  dashed  with  insanity  and  spiced 
with  Satanic  pride.  The}'  desire  not  merely  wine 
but  the  “devil’s  wine something  which  will  give 
a zest,  a sharp,  tingling,  fearful,  wicked  relish  to 
excess.  They  have  a kind  of  44  hunger  and  thirst 
after  unrighteousness and,  poets  in  dissipation, 
pursue  a constantly  receding  ideal  of  frantic  de- 
light. Their  deity  of  pleasure  is  the  bewitching 
daughter  of  sin  and  death,  who  streams  mocking- 
ly before  their  inward  vision  with  flushed  cheeks, 
crazy,  sparkling  eyes,  and  mad,  disheveled  tress- 
es. Such  w'ere  Buckingham,  Rochester,  Wharton, 
Queensbury — noble  roues , high  in  the  peerage  of 
debauch,  whose  brilliant  rascality  illustrates  the 
annals  of  eccentric  libertinism  ; who  devoted  their 
lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  to  the  rights  of 
reprobates,  and  raised  infamy  itself  to  a kind  of 
fame — men  who  had  a sublime  ambition  to  become 
heroes  in  sensuality,  and  seem  to  have  taken  for 
their  model  that  Dionysius  of  Sicily  whom  Plu- 
tarch commemorates  as  having  prolonged  a drunk- 
en feast  through  ninety  days.  Rochester,  when 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Burnet,  could 
hardly  recollect  the  time  when  he  had  been  sober, 
and  might,  with  the  amiable  simplicity  recorded 
of  another  inebriate,  have  staggered  into  an  intel- 
ligence office,  to  know  where  he  had  been  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Wharton,  bragging  to  Swift  of  his 
drunken  frolics,  was  advised  by  that  cynical  sat- 
irist to  vary  his  caprices  a little,  and  take  a frolic 
to  be  virtuous.  Indeed,  in  these  men,  the  44  wet 
damnation"  of  drunkenness  seems  to  have  filtered 
through  their  senses  into  their  souls,  so  as  to  make 
reason  reel,  and  conscience  stagger,  and  the  whole 
man  to  decline  from  an  immoral  into  an  unmoral 
being.  Yet  this  suicide  of  soul  and  body  is,  by 
these  disciples  and  martyrs  of  pleasure,  ludicrous- 
ly misnamed  14  life.”  Its  philosophy  is  concen- 
trated in  a remark  made  by  George  Selwyn,  as  he 
surveyed  himself  in  the  glass,  the  day  after  a he- 
roic debauch : 14 1 look  and  feel  villainously  bad,” 
he  said  ; 4‘  but,  hang  it,  it  is  life— it  is  life.” 

These  devotees  and  fanatics  of  pleasure  represent 
that  form  of  eccentricity  in  which  the  head  seems 
too  small  for  the  passions  of  the  individual  to  move 
about  in,  and  they  accordingly  appear  to  craze  and 
rend  the  brain  in  the  desperate  effort  to  escape  from 
their  prison.  Bat  there  are  other  eccentrics  in 


whom  we  observe  the  opposite  process,  persons 
whose  thoughts  and  feelings  are  all  turned  inward, 
and  group  or  huddle  round  some  conceit  of  their 
willfulness,  some  hobby  of  their  intellect,  or  some 
master  disposition  of  their  selfishness.  These  are 
the  men  who  gradually  become  insane  on  some  one 
darling  peculiarity  of  character,  which  is  exagger- 
ated into  huge  size  by  assiduous  training.  It  is, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  say,  “an  acorn  in 
their  young  brows  which  grows  to  an  oak  in  their 
old  heads.”  Conceit,  for  instance,  often  ends  in 
making  a man  mentally  and  morally  deaf  and  blind. 
He  hears  nothing  but  the  whispers  of  vanity,  he 
sees  nothing  but  what  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
self-esteem,  though  society  all  the  while  may  be 
on  the  broad  grin  or  in  a civil  titter  at  his  pomp- 
ous nothingness.  He  will  doubt  every  thing  be- 
fore he  doubts  his  own  importance ; and  his  folly, 
being  based  on  a solid  foundation  of  self-delusion, 
steals  out  of  him  in  the  most  unconscious  and  inno- 
cent way  in  the  world.  Thus  the  proud  Duke  of 
Somerset,  whose  conceit  was  in  his  rank  and  his 
long  line  of  forefathers,  once  declared  that  he  sin- 
cerely pitied  Adam  because  he  had  no  ancestors. 
The  Earl  of  Buchan,  a poor  aristocrat,  was  accus- 
tomed to  brood  in  his  Edinburgh  garret  over  the 
deeds  and  splendors  of  his  ancestors,  until  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  them,  and  would  startle  his  ac- 
quaintances with  the  remark,  “When  I was  in 
Palestine  with  Richard  of  the  Lion  heart,"  or,  44  As 
I was  going  to  see  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First,”  such  and  such  things  occurred.  His  greater 
brother,  Erskine,  the  glory  of  Westminster  Hall,  wa» 
an  egotist  of  genius,  and  was  such  a spendthrift 
of  the  personal  pronoun,  that  Cobbett,  who  was 
once  printing  one  of  his  speeches,  stopped  in  the 
middle,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  at  this  point  the 
44  Ps”  in  his  fount  of  t}*pe  gave  out,  and  he  could 
not  proceed.  This  egotism,  w'hich  in  Erskine  was 
mingled  with  genius  and  good-nature,  often  frets 
itself  into  a morbid  unreasonableness  which  is 
satire- proof.  Thus  we  heard  but  the  other  day  of 
an  eccentric  German  who  prosecuted  an  author 
who  had  anticipated  him  in  the  publication  of  an 
invention,  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  had  been 
abstracted  from  his  own  head  through  a process  of 
animal  magnetism.  But  the  most  sovereign  and 
malignant  of  these  eccentric  egotists  was  undoubt- 
edly Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  while 
she  lived,  was  the  most  terrible  creature  in  Great 
Britain.  She  bullied  Queen  Anne,  and  she  hen- 
pecked the  Great  Duke  himself,  who,  serene  as  a 
summer  morning  in  a tempest  of  bullets,  cowered 
in  his  own  palace  before  her  imperious  w'ill.  Sho 
defied  every  thing,  death  included.  Indeed  death, 
like  every  body  else,  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  her. 
In  her  old  age  she  became  as  ugly  and  as  spiteful 
a crone  as  ever  was  ducked  or  burned  for  witch- 
craft. She  took  a malicious  delight  in  living,  be- 
cause, though  life  gave  her  no  pleasure,  it  gave 
others  pain.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  she  must 
go.  She  lay  for  a great  while  speechless  and  sense- 
less. The  physician  said,  44  She  must  be  blistered  or 
she  will  die.”  This  touched  her,  and  she  screamed 
out.  44  I won't  be  blistered , and  1 won't  die  /”  and  she 
kept  her  word. 

But  the  mirth  of  society  changes  to  wailing 
when  this  conceit  developes  itself  into  a hobby, 
and  takes  men  by  the  button  to  pester  them  with 
the  rationale  of  its  bit  of  absurdity.  The  hobby- 
monger  is  the  only  perfect  and  consummated  t>ore, 
and  eccentricity  in  him  becomes  a very  dismal 
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joke.  Self-convinced  of  the  value  of  his  original 
deeply  cogitated  piece  of  nonsense,  be  is  determined 
to  devote  his  life,  and  your  money,  to  the  task  of 
converting  his  great  thought  into  a great  fact,  and 
to  make  incapacity  itself  a source  of  income.  The 
thing  is  a new  mode  of  levying  black-mail,  for  the 
cheapest  way  to  escape  from  the  teasing  persecution 
of  his  tongue  is  to  deliver  up  your  purse.  His  suc- 
cess generates  a whole  brood  of  blockheads,  who 
install  hobbyism  into  an  institution,  and  flood  the 
country  with  hobby  patriotism,  hobby  science,  hob- 
by medicine,  hobby  philanthropy,  hobby  theology, 
hobby  morality,  and  hobby  immorality.  Dunces, 
who  never  had  but  oue  thought  in  their  lives,  and 
that  a foolish  one,  they  cling  to  that  with  the  te- 
nacity of  instinct,  and  set  up,  on  the  strength  of  it, 
as  Galileos,  or  Arkwrights,  or  Clarksons,  or  Lu- 
thers, transmuting  sneers,  gibes,  invectives,  blows, 
into  a sweet,  celestial  ichor  to  slake  the  thirst  of  their 
conceit.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  very  candid  gentle- 
men. Their  cry  is,  41  Examine  before  you  con- 
demn.” Ah ! examine ; but  since  the  lamented 
decease  of  Methusaleh  human  life  has  been  unfor- 
tunately contracted  and  human  knowledge  unfortu- 
nately enlarged,  and  it  is  really  the  coolest  imper- 
tinence imaginable  to  expect  that  a man  will  spend 
his  short  existence  in  inspecting  and  exploding 
humbugs,  and  end  at  fourscore  in  establishing  a 
principle  which  he  ought  to  have  taken  on  trust  in 
his  teens.  It  is  better  to  ride  a hobby  of  one’s  own 
than  to  give  one’s  whole  attention  to  discovering 
the  futil  ty  of  the  hobbies  of  others ; and  better  still, 
as  these  gentlemen  are  determined  that  society  shall 
support  them,  to  save  time  by  submitting  to  assess- 
ment. In  our  country  the  hobby-mongers  are  fair- 
ly in  the  ascendent,  and  the  right  to  mind  one’s  own 
business  must  be  purchased  of  these  idle  dunces 
portentously  developed  into  voluble  bores.  What- 
ever may  be  their  plan,  and  however  deep  may  be 
their  self-deception,  their  principle  of  action  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Punch’s  music-grinder,  who  con- 
temptuously refuses  the  penny  you  toss  at  him  to 
silence  his  soul-stabbing  melodies,  and  clamorous- 
ly demands  & shilling  as  the  price  of  his  44  moving 
on.”  44  Don’t  you  suppose,”  he  inquires,  44  that  I 
know  the  vully  of  peace  and  quietness  as  well  as 
you?” 

But  the  conceit  of  one’s  self  and  the  conceit  of 
one’s  hobby  are  hardly  more  prolific  of  eccentricity 
than  the  conceit  of  one’s  money.  Avarice,  the 
most  hateful  and  wollish  of  all  the  hard,  cool,  cal- 
lous dispositions  of  selfishness,  has  its  own  pecul- 
iar caprices  and  crotchets.  The  ingenuities  of  its 
meanness  defy  all  the  calculations  of  reason,  and 
reach  the  miraculous  in  subtilt}'.  Foote,  in  en- 
deavoring to  express  the  microscopic  niggardliness 
of  a miser  of  his  acquaintance,  expressed  a belief 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  take  the  team  out  of 
his  own  eye  if  he  knew  he  could  sell  the  timber. 
Doubtless  one  source  of  the  eccentric  miser’s  insane 
covetousness  and  parsimony  is  the  tormenting  fear 
of  dying  a beggar— that  14  tine  horror  of  poverty,” 
according  to  Lamb, 41  by  which  he  is  not  content  to 
keep  want  from  the  door,  or  at  arm’s  length,  but 
he  places  it,  by  heaping  wealth  upon  wealth,  at  a 
sublime  distance."  Well,  after  saving,  and  pinch- 
ing, and  scraping,  and  stealing,  and  freezing,  and 
starving,  Curmudgeon,  the  skeleton,  comes  face  to 
face  with  another  skeleton,  Death,  and  that  flesh- 
less form,  with  an  ironic  grin,  huddles  him  away 
— and  he  is  remembered  only  by  those  he  has 
cheated.  But  his  perverse  sharpness  does  not  de- 


sert him  even  in  bis  last  hours.  Scrooge  is  re- 
ported to  be  dying.  It  is  said  that  in  his  will  he 
has  left  something  to  a charitable  society,  and  the 
secretary  thereof  44  happens  in,”  to  console  him. 
44  You  think,”  says  Scrooge,  with  a malicious 
sparkle  in  his  closing  eyes,  44  that  I am  going,  but 
the  doctor  says  the  attack  is  not  fatal.  If  yon 
will  take  that  bequest  now,  at  a deduction  of  ten 
per  cent.,  I’ll  pay  it.”  44  Done  1”  says  the  secre- 
tary. 44  Done !”  says  Scrooge,  and  dies — dies  con- 
sistent and  triumphant,  with  a discount  on  his  lips 
instead  of  a prayer. 

It  is,  however,  in  politics  and  public  affairs  that 
the  strange  antics  of  eccentricity  produce  the  smart- 
est shocks  of  surprise.  Here  every  thing  is  done 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  disordered  minds  parade 
their  caprices  to  a laughing  or  cursing  world.  In 
this  sphere  of  action  and  passion  it  is  impossible  to 
group  or  define.  The  representation  tends  to  be- 
come as  wild  and  whirling  as  the  vagaries,  volatil- 
ities, and  inconsistencies  it  describes.  It  requires 
more  than  ordinary  steadiness  of  character  for  a 
statesman  to  escape  from  the  eccentricities  pro- 
duced by  ambition,  and  the  eccentricities  produced 
by  reaching  the  object  of  ambition — power.  The 
strife  of  politics  tends  to  unsettle  the  calmest  un- 
derstanding, and  ulcerate  the  most  benevolent 
heart.  There  are  no  bigotries  or  absurdities  toe 
gross  for  parties  to  create  or  adopt  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  political  passions.  The  path  of  all  great 
statesmen  lies  between  two  opposing  insanities, 
and  we  can  never  appreciate  the  superb  serenity 
of  such  men  as  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  until  we  realize  the  atmosphere 
of  madness,  rancor,  and  folly  they  were  compelled 
to  breathe.  There,  for  instance,  among  other  causes 
or  occasions  of  political  eccentricity,  is  the  love  of 
innovation  in  itself,  and  the  hatred  of  innovation 
in  itself — both  productive  of  eccentric  partisans,  in 
whose  struggles  common-sense  is  suspended  by 
mutual  consent.  By  the  eccentric  reformer,  insti- 
tutions are  denounced  as  confining  liberty  in  strait- 
wrtistcoats ; by  the  eccentric  conservative,  Lilierty 
is  denounced  as  putting  flre-brunds  into  the  hands 
of  madmen.  Thus  many  of  our  disgusted  Amer- 
ican conservatives  applauded  Louis  Nupoleon’s 
usurpation  on  the  ground  that  he  would  restore  old 
abuses,  and  saw  France,  with  delight,  leap  hack 
thousands  of  years  to  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy 
of  kings,  priests,  and  soldiers.  Gibbon,  though 
the  most  subtle  of  religious  skeptics,  had  a morbid 
hatred  of  political  change,  and,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  joined  the  bishops 
of  the  Established  Church  in  assailing  it.  He  could 
not  help,  however,  indulging  an  ironical  fling  at 
the  new  political  friends  who  were  his  old  theolog- 
ical enemies,  and  blandly  reminded  them  that  if, 
in  his  history,  he  had  l>een  a little  hard  on  the 
primitive  church,  it  was  from  the  best  of  princi- 
ples and  the  best  of  motives,  for  that  church  was 
an  innovation  on  the  old  Pagan  establishment. 
But  the  greatest  conservative  of  this  sort  was  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow.  A deputation  of  Presbyteri- 
ans having  waited  on  him  to  request  his  aid  in  ob- 
taining certain  statutes  disqualifying  their  body 
from  holding  civil  offices  repealed,  Thurlow  thus 
bluffly  answered : 44  Gentlemen,  I will  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you.  Gentlemen,  I am  against  you, 

and  for  the  Established  Church,  by ! Not 

that  1 like  the  Established  Church  a bit  better  than 
any  other  church,  but  because  it  is  established. 
Aud  whenever  you  can  get  your religion 
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established  1*11  be  for  that  too.  Good-morning  to 
you  l” 

In  the  eccentricity  of  politicians  the  two  most 
striking  qualities  are  levity  and  malignity — some- 
times existing  apart,  and  sometimes  coexisting  in 
one  mind.  The  most  magnificent  instance  of  lev- 
ity, combined  with  genius  and  eloquence,  is  found, 
perhaps,  in  Charles  Townsend,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  revived  the  scheme  of  Ameri- 
can taxation,  and  who  carried  into  the  councils  of 
Great  Britain  a brain  large  enough  for  the  weight- 
iest affairs,  but  intoxicated  with  impudence,  con- 
ceit, and  Champagne.  The  conceptions  of  a states- 
man and  the  courage  of  a hero  were  strangely 
blended  in  him  with  a spirit  as  volatile,  sparkling, 
and  unscrupulous  as  ever  animated  the  rake  of  the 
old  comedy.  It  was  as  if  Sir  Harr}-  Wildair’s 
tricksiness  and  mercurial  temperament  had  got 
into  the  head  of  Camden  or  Chatham.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  however,  the  ambition  or  possession 
of  power  develops  malignity  in  disordered  minds. 
In  John  Randolph  it  took  the  shape  of  a fretful 
spite  which  poisoned  all  it  touched — even  his  owrn 
fine  faculties.  In  Lord  Brougham,  whose  hatred 
of  Melbourne  at  one  time  took  the  place  of  political 
principle,  this  spite  came  out  in  astounding  levi- 
ties. Punch  once  represented  him  as  tossing  up  a 
penny,  when  he  went  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
decide  which  way  he  should  vote.  This  mingled 
levity*  and  malignity,  however,  are  never  seen  in 
their  full  absurdities  and  terrors,  unless  power  be 
absolute,  and  caprice  ranges  over  a kingdom  or  an 
empire  unrestrained  by  opinion  or  law.  From  the 
old  Oriental  despots  to  that  thing  of  blood  and  mud 
that  now  sits  throned  in  Naples,  the  history*  of  ec- 
centric despots  presents  such  a spectacle  of  monkey- 
like mischievousness,  combined  with  demon-like 
malice,  that  we  can  hardly  recognize  human  na- 
ture in  a form  of  such  diabolical  curicature.  In 
Nero,  Caligula,  Domitian,  Commodus,  Heliogab- 
alus,  Paul  of  Russia,  we  observe  that  peculiar  per- 
versity which  does  wrong  things  because  they  are 
wrong ; and  also  that  last  resource  of  little  minds, 
the  desire  to  startle  by  the  commission  of  unnatu- 
ral crimes,  evincing  the  feebleness  and  barrenness 
of  talent  so  apt  to  be  associated  with  suc  h monstrous 
brutality  of  disposition.  Nero,  for  example,  finds 
that  the  luxury  of  murder  palls  on  his  jaded  sense, 
and  the  poor  creature  can  bit  upon  no  stimulant 
likely  to  keep  alive  his  relish  for  that  form  of  fe- 
rocity short  of  murdering  his  wife  and  mother; 
and  at  the  end — for  under  such  governments  there 
is  a decline  so  deep  in  the  character  of  the  virtues 
that  treachery  becomes  justice,  and  assassination 
becomes  patriotism — he  dies  as  thoroughly  blase  as 
a London  coxcomb,  and  as  abjectly  timid  as  a girl 
who  has  se<jn  a ghost. 

This  eccentric  malignity  is  also  often  developed 
in  men  whose  minds  are  unsettled  by  their  being 
lifted,  in  the  tempests  of  faction,  to  a power  they 
are  unfit  to  exercise.  They  are  Pucks  ruised  to  the 
Beat  of  Jove.  Thus  Robespierre,  who  before  he 
became  a politician  resigned  a judicial  office  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  seemed 
to  have  l>een  marked  out  by  nature  for  an  opinion- 
ated philanthropist,  sour  and  willful  withal,  but 
well-meaning,  honest,  self-sacrificing,  narrow  in 
mind,  and  obstinate  in  purpose.  When  he  came 
to  be  the  head  of  that  prolonged  mob,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
poverty  of  his  talents  compelled  him  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  affairs  by  the  exploded  maxims  of  the  old 


tyrants.  Like  all  incompetent  men  who  are  cursed 
with  power,  he  tried  to  make  violence  do  the  work 
of  insight  and  foresight.  He  slew  because  he  could 
not  think.  He  ended  in  being  fiendish  because  he 
started  in  being  foolish.  The  little  thought  he  had 
took  the  shape  of  an  inexorable  but  bad  logic.  He 
tried  to  solve  a political  problem,  which  might  have 
tasked  the  genius,  energy*,  and  experience  of  the 
greatest  statesman,  with  a little  syllogism,  of  which 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  chopping  off  the  heads 
of  aristocrats  constituted  the  premises,  and  peace, 
happiness,  equality,  and  fraternity  the  logical  con- 
clusion. The  more  he  chopped,  however,  the  more 
complicated  became  his  difficulties.  New  and  more 
puzzling  problems  sprung  up  from  the  soil  he  wa- 
tered with  blood.  The  time  came  when  mere  per- 
versity’ and  presumption  could  carry*  it  no  longer. 
His  adherents  informed  him  at  night  that  ho  was 
to  be  denounced  and  slain  in  the  convention  on  the 
morrow,  and  offered  him  the  means  of  crushing  his 
enemies.  He  leaned  that  barren  head  of  his  up 
against  a pillar,  and  for  two  hours  tried  to  frame 
some  plan  by*  which  to  carry  on  the  government  in 
case  he  triumphed.  But  the  poor  fellow’s  inven- 
tion had  been  exhausted  in  the  production  of  his 
little  syllogism,  which  had  miserably’  failed  of  suc- 
cess. He  could  do  nothing,  he  saw,  but  to  go  on 
murdering  and  murdering,  and  he  had  got  some- 
what tired  of  that.  The  thought  that  would  open 
a path  through  the  entanglements  of  his  situation 
would  not  come  into  that  unfertile  brain.  So,  in 
mere  despair,  he  told  his  adherents  to  let  things 
take  their  course,  w*ent  to  the  convention,  uttered 
his  usual  declamation,  was  denonneed,  set  upon, 
and  slain  ; and  thus  a capital  leader  of  a debating- 
club,  like  many  a clever  man  before  and  since,  was 
ruined  by  the  misfortune  of  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  a nation. 

It  is  both  impossible  to  avoid,  and  dangerous  to 
touch,  in  an  essay'  like  this,  the  subject  of  religious 
eccentricity’,  though  the  deviations  here  from  the 
line  of  admitted  truths  and  duties  are  innumerable 
in  amount  and  variety'.  There  is,  first,  the  eccen- 
tricity* wriiich  proceeds  from  observing  the  propri- 
eties of  piety  while  practicing  the  precepts  of  athe- 
ism— the  linen  decencies  of  behavior  contrasting 
strangely’  with  the  coarse  vices  of  conduct.  Thus 
Madame  de  Montespan,  who  found  it  for  her  inter- 
est and  vanity  to  live  in  habitual  violation  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  was  so  rigorous  in  her  de- 
votions that  she  weight'd  her  bread  in  Lent.  Car- 
dinal Bernis,  the  most  worthless  of  abb&s,  owed  his 
advancement  in  the  Church  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, the  most  worthless  of  women,  and  then  re- 
fused “ to  communicate  in  the  dignity  of  the  purple 
with  a woman  of  so  unsanctimonious  a character.” 
Next,  there  is  the  perverted  ingenuity  by*  which 
creeds  are  spangled  all  over  with  crotchets,  and 
the  Bible  made  the  basis  for  conceits  as  subtle  as 
Cowley’s,  and  as  ridiculous  as  Sprat’s.  Who  first 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? Vasca  de  (jama, 

I yrou  will  answer.  “No,”  replies  Vieyra,  a priest 
of  Portugal ; “ one  man  passed  it  before  he  did.” 
“ Who  ?”  “Jonah  in  the  whale’s  belly  !”  The 
whale,  it  seems,  from  the  account  of  this  all-know- 
ing geographer,  “went  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
because  he  had  no  other  course ; kept  the  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  left,  scoured  along  Ethiopia,  on  the 
shores  of  Nineveh,  and  making  bis  tongue  serve  aa 
a paddle,  landed  the  Prophet  there.”  Next  there 
is  the  capricious  suspension  of  the  damnatory 
clauses  of  a creed,  out  of  respect  to  eminent  indi- 
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viduals,  who  con  give  benefices  if  they  can  not 
practice  duties.  Kings  have  immensely  profited 
by  this  ecclesiastical  urbanity,  having  been  allow- 
ed to  pass  sweetly  from  riot  and  rapine  in  this 
world  to  rest  and  reward  in  the  next.  “ Louis  the 
well-beloved/’  said  the  priest  who  announced  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  **  sleeps  in  the  Lord.” 
“ If  such  a mass  of  laziness  and  lust/’  growls  Car- 
lyle, in  reply,  “ sleep  in  the  Lord,  who,  think  you, 
sleeps  elsewhere  ?” 

But  the  most  ordinary  source  of  the  impious  pi- 
ety and  irreverent  veneration  of  eccentric  religion- 
ists is  the  substitution  of  an  idolatry  of  self  for  the 
worship  of  God — the  individual  projecting  his  own 
opinions  and  passions  into  the  texts  of  Scripture 
aud  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  thus  mak- 
ing a Supreme  Being  out  of  the  colossal  exaggera- 
tions of  self-will.  Under  the  impulse  of  a raven- 
ous egoism,  Nature  and  the  Bible  are  converted 
into  an  immense  magnifying-glass  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, and  the  Deity  with  him  is  but  an  infinite 
reflection  of  himself.  Such  is  ever  the  tendency 
and  process  of  fa  laticism,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
so  many  gods  are  often  worshiped  in  one  Church. 
We  often  smile  at  the  last  excess  of  pagan  despots 
ism,  the  demand  of  tyrants  that  divine  honors  shall 
be  paid  to  them ; but  the  same  claim  is  now  often 
urged  by  little  tyrants,  who,  having  divinized  their 
stupidity,  inhumanity,  or  malignity,  strut  about  in 
quite  a furious  fashion  at  their  divinity  being  dis- 
allowed, flinging  the  fussy  thunder-bolts  of  their 
impotent  wrath  with  the  air  of  Joves  and  the 
strength  of  pigmies ! What,  think  you,  would 
these  gentlemen  do  were  they  possessed  of  arbi- 
trary power?  If  the  imagination  breaks  down  in 
the  attempt  to  couceive  their  possible  enormities, 
the  history  of  religious  persecution  will  be  of  es- 
sential aid  in  filling  up  the  gaps  and  enlarging  the 
sc»pc  of  the  most  fertile  and  wide- wandering  fan- 
cy. The  cant  of  our  day,  which  resents  all  at- 
tempts to  analyze  bad  opinions  down  to  their  roots 
in  bad  dispositions,  is  prone  to  dismiss  the  great 
theological  criminals  of  history  with  the  smooth 
remark  that  they  were  sincere  in  their  Satanic  in- 
humanities. They  used  the  rack  and  the  hot  iron 
— the}*  maimed,  tormented,  gibbeted,  burned,  be- 
headed, crucified,  it  is  true ; but  then  they  practiced 
these  little  dlablaie  from  a sincere  sense  of  duty. 
Sincere,  ind«  ed ! To  be  sure  they  were  sincere. 
They  acted  honestly  and  directly  from  their  char- 
acters. Their  thoughts,  feelings,  deeds — all  were 
of  a piece.  But  out  of  what  interior  hell  must 
such  devil’s  notions  of  duty  and  Deity  have 
spmug?  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  acknowledge  at 
once,  in  the  sharp,  incisive  sarcasm  of  Bishop  War- 
burton,  that  these  men  acted  thus  because  11  they 
made  God  after  man’s  image,  and  took  the  worst 
possible  models  at  that — themselves.” 

If  human  life,  in  so  many  departments  of  thought 
and  action,  thus  sparkles  or  glares  with  eccentric 
characters,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  occupy  a 
large  space  in  the  world’s  representative  literature. 
Indeed,  from  Aristophanes  down  to  Thackeray,  ge- 
nius, though  often  itself  bristling  with  eccentrici- 
ties, has  l>een  quick  to  discern,  and  cunning  to  em- 
body, the  eccentricities  of  others.  The  representa- 
tion has  been  scornful  or  genial  according  as  wit 
or  humor  has  predominated  in  the  observing  mind. 
In  a majority  of  cases,  however,  the  whims,  ca- 
prices, crotchets,  ruling  passions,  intrusive  ego- 
tisms, which  make  their  possessors  butts  or  bores 


to  common-sense,  are  by  the  man  of  mirthful  ge- 
nius so  brightened,  interpretated,  softened,  and  hu- 
manized, and  made  to  glide  into  such  ludicrous 
forms  of  grotesque  character,  that  they  are  con- 
verted into  attractive  boon  companions  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  mind.  Two  great  writers  in  English 
literature,  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  have  been  pre-em- 
inently successful  in  this  embodiment  of  eccentric 
character,  Shakspeare  individualizing  its  various 
kinds,  Scott  imitating  its  individual  specimens. 

Lower  in  the  scale,  and  widely  differing  in  their 
manner,  are  Ben  Jonson,  Vanbrugh,  Fielding, 

Smollett,  Miss  Burney,  Thackeray,  Dickens.  The 
author  of  “ Tristram  Shandy”  occupies  in  litera- 
ture a delicious  and  original  little  world  of  his 
own,  answering  to  the  quaint  craze  in  the  fine  cre- 
ative genius  of  Laurence  Sterne.  Addison,  another 
original,  has  made  oddities  the  objects  of  affection 
by  insinuating  into  them  the  shy  humanities  of  his 
beneficent  humor;  and  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
has  clothed  eccentricity  with  innocence  and  sanc- 
tified it  with  love,  while  he  has  made  it  touch  and 
unseal  those  fountains  of  merriment  which  sleep  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  dieart.  Our  own 
Irving,  who  felt  the  attraction  of  Addison’s  beauti- 
ful reserve  while  in  the  act  of  rushing  off  himself 
into  caricature,  commenced  his  career  by  welcom- 
ing the  broader  outlines  of  eccentricity  with  riotous, 
roaring  laughter,  and  ended  with  surveying  its 
finer  shades  with  a demure  smile.  Goldsmith, 
again,  half-lovingly,  half-laughingly,  pictures  forth 
foibles  of  vanity,  and  caprices  of  benevolence,  and 
amiable  little  crotchets  of  understanding,  which  he 
discerns  peeping  slyly  out  from  corners  and  crevices 
of  his  own  busy  brain.  You  can  almost  hear  and 
see  these  wits  and  humorists  through  the  expressive 
movement  of  their  respective  styles.  Steele  titters 
as  he  delineates.  Dry  den  chuckles,  Swift  scowls, 

Pope  hisses,  as  in  wit  which  is  to  provoke  the 
mirth  of  millions  they  endow  some  dunce  with  the 
immortality  of  contempt.  And  then  the  more  ge- 
nial and  subtle  of  the  humorists  have  such  an  art 
in  allowing  character  to  develop  itself.  The  folly, 
or  erratic  disposition,  or  queer  twist  of  mind  or 
morals,  seems  to  leak  out  unwittingly,  to  escape 
unawares.  The  man  is  self-exposed  without  being 
himself  conscious  of  exposure,  and  goes  on  claim- 
ing your  interest  or  pity  in  words  which  excite 
your  mirth  or  scorn.  It  is  like  Captain  Rook’s 
attempt  to  rouse  the  sympathy  of  his  fashionable 
friends  for  bis  losses  at  the  gaming-table.  41  I lost,” 
he  says,  “ four  thousand  pounds  last  night,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  five  pounds  were  in  cash.” 

In  these  writers,  however,  eccentricity  is  viewed 
more  or  less  didactically  or  dramatically.  There 
are  others  whose  eccentricities  are  personal,  and 
shape  and  color  all  they  see  and  describe.  Such 
are  Fuller,  Burton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  But 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  and  popular  of  this  class 
is  Charles  Lamb — a man  cosily  domesticated  by  the 
heart’s  fireside  of  his  readers.  Such  wit,  such  hu- 
mor, such  imagination,  such  intelligence,  such  sen- 
timent, such  kindliness,  such  heroism,  ail  so  quaint- 
ly mixed  and  mingled,  and  stuttering  out  in  so 
freakish  a fashion,  and  all  blending  so  finely  in  that 
exquisite  eccentric  something  which  we  call  the 
character  of  Charles  Lamb,  make  him  the  moet 
lovable  of  writers  and  men.  His  essays,  the  gos- 
sip of  creative  genius,  are  of  a piece  with  the  reo- 
ords  of  his  life  and  conversation.  Whether  salut- 
ing his  copy  of  Chapman’s  (t  Homer”  with  a kits 
—or  saying  a grace  before  reading  Milton— or  go- 
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ing  to  the  theatre  to  see  his  own  farce  acted,  and 
joining  in  the  hisses  of  the  pit  when  it  fails — or 
sagely  wondering  if  the  Ogles  of  Somerset  were  not 
descendants  of  King  Lear — or  telling  Barry  Corn- 
wall not  to  invite  a lugubrious  gentleman  to  dinner 
because  his  face  would  cast  a damp  over  a funeral — 
or  giving  as  a reason  why  he  did  not  leave  off 
smoking,  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  equivalent 
vice— or  striking  into  a hot  controversy  between 
Coleridge  and  Holcroft,  as  to  whether  man  as  he  is, 
•r  man  as  he  is  to  be,  is  preferable,  and  settling  the 
dispute  by  saying,  “ Give  me  man  as  he  is  not  to 
be” — or  doing  some  deed  of  kindness  and  love  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  a pun  on  his  lips — he  is  always 
the  same  dear,  strange,  delightful  companion  and 
friend.  He  is  never — the  rogue — without  a scrap 
of  logic  to  astound  common-sense.  “Mr.  Lamb,” 
says  the  head  clerk  at  the  India  House,  “ you  come 
down  very  late  in  the  morning?”  “Yes,  Sir,” 
Mr.  Lamb  replies,  “ but  then  you  know  I go  home 
very  early  in  the  afternoon.”  And  then  w ith  what 
humorous  extravagance  he  expresses  his  peevish- 
ness at  being  confined  to  such  work — with  curious 
ingenuity  running  his  malediction  on  commerce 
along  all  its  lines  of  influence.  “ Confusion  blast 
all  mercantile  transactions,  all  traffic,  exchange 
of  commodities,  intercourse  between  nations,  all 
the  consequent  civilization,  and  wealth,  and  amity, 
and  link  of  society,  and  getting  rid  of  prejudices, 
and  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  globe ; and  rot  all 
the  firs  of  the  forest,  that  look  so  romantic  alive, 
and  die  into  desks.”  It  is  impossible  to  cheat  this 
frolicsome  humorist  with  any  pretense,  any  ex- 
aggerated sentiment,  any  of  the  do-mt-goodiams  of 
well-meaning  moral  feebleness.  A lady  sends  him 
“ Coelebs  in  Search  of  a Wife,”  for  his  perusal  and 
guidance.  He  returns  it  with  this  quatrain  writ- 
ten on  a fly-leaf,  expressing  the  slight  disagree- 
ment between  his  views  of  matrimony  and  those 
entertained  by  Miss  Hannah  Moore : 

“If  ever  I marry  a wife, 

ril  marry  a landlord's  daughter. 

And  sit  in  the  bar  all  day. 

And  drink  cold  brandy  and  water.” 

If  he  thus  slips  out  of  controversy  by  making 
the  broadest  absurdities  the  vehicles  of  the  finest 
insight,  his  sense  and  enjoyment  of  absurdities  in 
others  rises  to  rapture.  The  nonsensical  ingenui- 
ty of  the  pamphlet  in  which  his  friend  Capel  Lofft 
took  the  ground  that  Napoleon,  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  might  sue  out  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  threw  him  into  ecstasies.  And  not  only 
has  he  quips  and  quirks  and  twisted  words  for  all 
he  sees  and  feels,  but  he  has  the  pleasantest  art  of 
making  his  very  maladies  interesting  by  trans- 
muting them  into  jests.  Out  of  the  darkest  depths 
of  the  “ dismals”  fly  some  of  his  happiest  conceits. 
“My  bedfellows,”  he  writes  to  Wordsworth,  “are 
cough  and  cramp.  We  sleep  three  in  a bed.” 
“ How  is  it,”  he  says,  “ that  I can  not  get  rid  of 
this  cold?  It  can’t  be  from  a lack  of  care.  I 
have  studiously  been  out  all  these  rainy  nights  un- 
til twelve  o’clock,  have  had  my  feet  wet  constant- 
ly, drank  copiously  of  brandy  to  allay  Inflamma- 
tion, and  done  every  thing  else  to  cure  it,  and  yet 
it  won’t  depart” — a sage  decision,  worthy  of  that 
illustrious  physician  who  told  his  patient  that  if 
he  had  no  serious  drawbacks  he  would  probably 
be  worse  in  a week.  To  crown  all,  and  to  make 
the  character  perfect  in  its  winning  contradictions, 
there  beats  beneath  the  fantastic  covering  and  in- 
calculable caprices  of  the  humorist  the  best  heart 
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in  the  world,  capable  of  courtesy,  of  friendship,  of 
love,  of  heroic  self-devotion  and  unostentatious 
self-sacrifice. 

In  this  desultory  survey  of  some  of  the  expres- 
sions of  eccentric  character  in  social  life,  in  poli- 
tics, in  religion,  in  literature,  we  have  aimed  to  ex- 
hibit eccentricity  in  its  principles  as  far  as  so  slip- 
pery, elastic,  and  elusive  a quality  will  consent  to 
submit  itself  to  the  limits  of  definition.  We  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  a deviation  from  rea- 
son and  common-sense  for  the  gratification  of  self- 
will,  or  the  indulgence  of  some  original  craze  in 
the  faculties,  and  that  this  deviation  tends  to  lev- 
ity or  malignity  according  as  the  nature  is  sweet 
or  savage.  We  have  seen  that,  airy,  innocent,  and 
sportive  as  it  may  be  in  the  whims  of  beautiful  na- 
tures, it  has  often  led  to  follies  so  gross,  and  crimes 
so  enormous,  that  their  actors  seemed  to  have  es- 
caped from  their  humanity  into  brutes  or  demons. 
In  this  slight  view  of  the  morbid  phenomena  of 
human  nature  we  can  not  fail  to  see  how  import- 
ant is  that  pressure  on  the  individual  of  institutions 
and  other  minds  to  keep  his  caprices  in  check,  and 
educate  and  discipline  him  into  reason  and  useful- 
ness, and  what  a poor,  mad  creature  a man  is  likely 
to  become  when  this  pressure  is  removed.  Free- 
dom no  less  than  order  is  the  product  of  inward 
or  outward  restraint ; and  that  large  and  liberal 
discourse  of  intelligence  which  thinks  info  the 
meaning  of  institutions,  and  enters  into  commu- 
nion with  other*  minds — which  is  glad  to  believe 
that  the  reason  of  the  race  through  sixty  centuries 
of  gradual  development  carries  with  it  more  au- 
thority than  some  wild  freak  or  flash  of  its  own 
conceit — this  it  is  which  emancipates  man  from 
egotism,  passion,  and  folly;  which  puts  into  his 
will  the  fine  instinct  of  wisdom ; which  makes  him 
tolerant  as  well  as  earnest,  and  merciful  as  well  as 
just ; which  connects  his  thoughts  with  things,  and 
opens  a passage  for  them  into  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  men ; and  which,  chaining  impulse  to 
liberate  intelligence,  and  rounding  in  eccentricity 
with  the  restraints  of  reason,  enlarges  his  intellect 
only  to  inform  his  conscience,  doubles  his  power 
by  giving  it  a right  direction,  and  purifies  his  na- 
ture from  vanity  and  self-will,  to  bind  him,  in  the 
beneficent  bonds  of  a common  sympathy  and  a com- 
mon-sense, to  the  rights,  interests,  and  advance- 
ment of  a common  humanity. 


<0Mtor’*  <fast[  (Cjjair. 

YTTE  dated  omr  summer  from  the  Fourth  of  July. 

1?  The  days  which  went  before  were  too  sadly 
drilled  with  reminiscences  of  the  vernal,  or  premo- 
nitions of  the  autumnal  equinox,  to  give  us  full  as- 
surance that  the  season  of  heated  terms  and  long 
vacations  was  actually  upon  us;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  day  which  we  always  did  and  always  will 
celebrate  forced  a holiday  upon  the  public  that  any 
body  felt  impelled  to  the  summer  resorts.  Thus 
in  the  midst  of  these  August  heats,  and  on  the 
tropical  verge  of  the  dog-days,  a patriotic  senti- 
ment is  blended  with  our  intensely  personal  expe- 
rience while  we  look  back  to  the  glorious  Fourth  as 
the  festal  day  which  inaugurated  the  long-deferred 
summer — the  key  which  solved  the  riddle  of  the 
season,  and  answered  the  question  whether  we  were 
really  ever  going  to  have  that  warm  weather  which 
we  have  ever  since  been  doing  our  best  to  dispose 
ot 

But  we  revert  to  the  Fourth  of  July  even  from 
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the  threshold  of  September,  and  its  aatumnal  asso- 
ciations and  days  of  renewed  toil  and  duty,  not 
alone  because  from  that  returning  Jubilee  the  sun 
seemed  to  rekindle  its  wasted  tires  and  visit  with 
new  warmth  and  life  the  drenched  earth  and  the 
drooping  crops.  Our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  na- 
tional holiday  as  a day  of  shadow  and  not  of  sun- 
light ; and  as  we  greet  from  the  Easy  Chair  the 
friendly  countenances  which  gather  around  it, 

44  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa," 

for  our  September  chat,  we  pause  a moment  to  re- 
vive, even  after  so  long  an  interval,  the  notes  of 
sadness  which  overtook  its  strains  of  joy,  and 
blended  with  them  the  echoes  of  a nation’s  grief. 

Disaster,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  an  expected 
attendant  upon  the  celebration  of  our  great  anni- 
versary. We  look  for  shattered  arms  and  legs, 
blown-off  fingers,  and  the  loss  of  other  miscellane- 
ous features  which  make  up  the  41 4 gross  assem- 
blage” of  a man,  as  essential  elements  of  its  due 
observance.  The  eminent  city  physician  who  med- 
itates a visit  to  his  favorite  watering-place,  post- 
pones his  departure  until  after  the  Fourth,  in  view 
of  this  feature  of  its  celebration,  fearful  lest  he 
should  be  disturbed  by  a worse  than  midnight 
summons  to  the  scion  of  some  wealthy  patient  suf- 
fering under  the  sudden  and  severe  consequences 
of  a revolver  or  a rocket ; while  the  young  surgeon 
who  walks  the  hospital  wards  counts  upon  an  ad- 
dition to  his  experience  almost  equal  to  that  which 
would  have  been  afforded  by  a day  in  the  Crimea. 
When,  therefore,  the  returning  wave  of  absentee- 
ism strikes  upon  either  side  of  the  metropolis  after 
the  holiday  is  ended,  the  homeward-bound  citizen 
expects  to  encounter,  not  only  the  all-pervading 
smell  of  powder,  but  the  familiar  column  of  casual- 
ties, by  which  each  succeeding  generation  of  Amer- 
icans seems  to  be  reminded  that  the  independence 
it  unites  in  celebrating  was,  at  its  fountain-head, 
so  deeply  dyed  with  blood  that  even  its  distant  and 
most  exultant  waves,  as  they  roll  on  through  the 
future,  must  of  necessity  reflect  back  the  same  dark 
hue. 

Citizens  Brown  and  Rogers,  carpet-bagged  and 
duster-clad,  as  they  set  foot  once  more,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Sixth,  upon  the  solid  pavement  which 
they  forsook  on  the  evening  of  the  Third  weighed 
down  with  projecting-wheels,  blue-lights,  Roman- 
candles,  and  concealed  cartridges  stuffed  with  tor- 
pedoes, and  to  which  they  return  with  emotions  of 
the  purest  gratitude  that  the  Fourth  of  July,  like 
other  periods  of  festivity,  only  comes  once  a year, 
were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  day  had  gone  off 
quietly,  that  the  Chinese  war  had  made  fire-crack- 
ers an  expensive  luxury,  and  that  the  aggregate 
of  disaster  from  these  and  other  explosive  demon- 
strations of  patriotic  feeling  was  unusually  small 
— hardly  sufficient  to  attest  the  reality  of  the  cele- 
bration. At  the  same  time  Brown  and  Rogers  were 
shocked  at  the  staring  capitals  which  announced 
bloodshed  and  loss  of  life  as  the  result  of  lawless 
riot,  marking  the  day  with  a deeper  stain  than  any 
list  of  killed  or  wounded  from  accident  or  fatal 
chance. 

It  was  even  so.  Blood  had  been  shed  and  life 
had  been  lost.  Strong,  active  men  had  been  shot 
down.  They  were  bold,  daring  fellows,  perhaps 
brave  men;  if  they  had  been  dubbed  Imperial 
Guards  or  Light  Dragoons  instead  of  Dead  Rab- 
bits, and  the  scene  of  their  last  fight  had  been 
Waterloo  or  Balaklava  instead  of  Cow  Bay,  they 


might  have  been  heroes.  Perhaps  there  was  in 
them  the  stuff  out  of  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
better  influences,  good  citizens  are  made,  but  they 
threw  away  life  in  a frenzy  worse  than  savage, 
and  were  huddled  away  to  their  graves  without  the 
least  reaction  of  sympathy  from  the  wholesome  dis- 
gust of  the  community  at  their  brutal  outbreak. 

Why,  then,  do  we  revive  the  memory  of  their 
disgraceful  exit?  Patience  a moment,  and  you 
shall  see. 

It  was  only  a few  hours  before,  on  this  same  holi- 
day, that  an  old  man,  upon  whose  brow  threescore 
and  ten  was  plainly  written,  and  whose  form  bent 
under  the  weight  of  many  long  years  of  mental  toil 
and  heavy  public  trust,  walked  slowly  through  the 
street  of  a quiet  country  village,  entered  the  door 
of  his  inn,  and  mounted  to  his  solitary  chamber. 
As  he  passed  along  every  man  and  woman  recog- 
nized him,  and  turned  to  look  at  the  large,  loose- 
ly-clothed figure,  the  strong,  unhandsome  face,  the 
shrewd,  half-humorous,  half-cynical  smile  which 
lurked  in  its  expression,  and  followed  him  with 
their  eyes  and  thought,  and  spoke  of  him  as  the 
great  man  upon  whose  shoulders  more  than  any 
other’s  had  rested  for  years  the  peace,  and  dignity, 
and  honor  of  the  Republic.  We  will  follow  him 
too.  He  reaches  his  room,  and,  in  slippered  feet, 
and  with  weary  gestures,  throws  himself  upon  a 
couch  for  an  hour’s  repose.  He  is  worn-out  in 
body,  but  his  mind  refuses  a complete  surrender 
even  to  this  needed  interval  of  rest.  A volume  of 
44  Bacon’s  Essays”  lies  within  reach,  and  to  the  fa- 
miliar pages  of  the  great  moralist — 

14  Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind” — 
he  turns  his  eyes  before  closing  them  in  sleep. 
Suddenly  the  hand  that  holds  the  volume  relaxes 
its  grasp,  and  falls  heavily  by  his  side ; the  print- 
ed page  swims  before  the  dim  and  lustreless  gaze ; 
the  book  drops  upon  his  breast,  and  the  heart  be- 
neath stops  beating. 

There  he  lies,  speechless,  motionless,  dead.  It 
is  a secret  for  hours.  At  last  it  is  discovered,  and 
the  tragical  news  flies  on  the  telegraphic  wires 
across  the  Continent,  and  shocks  the  nation.  The 
departed  statesman  was  not  so  dear  to  the  popular 
affection — he  was  not  so  much  a favorite  with  the 
masse 8 as  were  others  who  have  held  before  the 
same  posts  of  public  honor,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  a strong,  sturdy  race  of  statesmen, 
and  the  people  felt  that  he  had  been  a wise,  faith- 
ful, and  honest  servant  of  his  country,  and  they 
stood  still  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  hour  to 
mourn  his  loss  with  a sincere  and  profound  regret. 

And  yet,  after  all,  this  was  but  a single  life,  and 
that  of  an  aged  man,  whose  sands  were  almost  run, 
whose  days  of  service  were  spent,  and  from  whom 
we  expected  nothing  more  of  public  duty. 

Surely  it  needs  not  the  pulpit  nor  the  chair  of 
the  moralist  to  teach  us  the  lesson  we  are  so  slow 
to  learn,  that  character  is  a grander  idea  than  exist- 
ence, that  Duty  is  a nobler  name  than  Life.  Every 
day’s  experience,  the  judgment  of  every  man  upon 
the  events  which  are  woven  into  the  web  of  com- 
mon life  in  its  dullest  routine,  attest  the  truth,  bat 
in  such  a contrast  as  that  which  we  have  sought 
to  draw  from  the  recollections  of  one  signal  day, 
it  stands  out  in  sharper  outline  and  with  bolder  re- 
lief. The  accepted  creed  of  that  day  perpetuates 
the  absolute  equality  of  all  men ; and  yet  of  what 
value,  when  weighed  in  the  scale  of  Virtue  and 
Truth,  were  a thousand  such  lives  as  those  which 
were  lost  in  the  riot  of  the  Five  Points  (we  speak 
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of  the  guilty  parties)  compared  to  that  one  life 
which  breathed  itself  away  in  the  solitary  cham- 
ber at  Ballston?  And  this  question  points  the 
moral  which  we  would  carry  away  from  the  new- 
ly-closed grave  of  the  honored  dead.  It  speaks  of 
the  emptiness  of  all  human  glory  and  distinction ; 
it  speaks  also  of  the  higher  value  than  life  itself 
wrapped  up  in  the  gift  of  life,  and  should  rouse  to 
useful  and  unselfish  effort,  either  in  the  path  of 
public  or  of  private  duty,  every  man  who  has  lived 
too  long,  as  if  existence  were  his  only  heritage  in 
Time. 

Moxsieub  VoI/-au-vent,  the  most  intrepid  of 
aeronauts  and  inventors,  who  knows  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  upper  atmosphere  as  seamen  know 
the  sea,  presented  his  compliments  and  himself  to 
the  Easy  Chair  on  one  of  the  warmest  mornings  of 
the  season,  and,  after  a few  preliminaries  of  polite- 
ness, proposed  an  aerial  excursion,  or  trial  trip,  in 
his  new  patent  antiphlogistic  balloon,  around  the 
great  circle  of  the  summer  solstice,  of  which  Sha- 
ron, Saratoga,  and  Newport  are  the  fixed  and  prom- 
inent points.  The  programme  was  perfect.  lie 
guaranteed  against  dust  and  delays.  We  could 
choose  our  time  and  point  of  departure.  We  should 
descend  upon  the  summits  of  Sharon  in  a manner 
that  would  at  once  render  us  objects  of  admiration 
and  envy  to  all  the  gazers  from  the  piazzas  of  the 
Pavilion.  At  our  discretion  we  could  re-embark, 
and  create  the  sensation  of  the  season  by  our  ap- 
pearance in  the  quadrangle  of  the  United  States, 
or  on  the  brink  of  the  Congress  Spring.  Another 
day’s  flight  would  bring  us  into  the  midst  of  the 
bathers  at  Newport.  All  which,  observes  Mon- 
sieur Vol-au-vent,  has  only  to  be  attempted  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  and  the  grandest  of  suc- 
cesses. And  hereupon,  as  a supplement  to  the  main 
text  of  his  discourse,  he  produces  the  prospectus  of 
the  Imperial,  International,  Antiphlogistic,  Self- 
propulsive  Balloon  Compan}*,  to  be  incorporated 
with  a capital  of  ten  millions  of  francs,  with  perpet- 
ual privileges  and  immunities  of  atmospheric  nav- 
igation, and  proposes  to  demonstrate  that  its  plan 
is  fully  as  practicable  as  that  of  the  Submarine 
Telegraph,  for  the  plain  reason  that  both  are  ex- 
periments, and  that  neither  has  yet  succeeded.  One 
thing,  says  the  inventor,  is  common  to  both  pro- 
jects— they  must  have  the  co-operation  and  encour- 
agement of  the  Easy  Chair. 

We  admit,  by  not  denying,  the  entire  practica- 
bility of  the  Vol-au-vent  system  and  the  agreeable 
features  which  the  trial  trip  will  present,  but  de- 
cline the  civility  on  the  ground  that  the  Easy  Chair 
has  no  intention,  during  the  present  season,  of  vis- 
iting either  of  the  great  centres  of  attraction  to- 
ward whicli  our  antiphlogistic  friend  proposes  to 
direct  his  course. 

To  this  the  responsive  shrug  is  so  incredulous 
and  prolonged  that  we  are  compelled  to  assure  Vol- 
au-vent,  upon  our  honor,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a philosophic  Easy  Chair  to  exist  during  the 
hottest  of  summers  without  either  Sharon,  Sarato- 
ga, or  Newport. 

“Very  possible,”  is  the  elegant  rejoinder  of 
Monsieur;  “but  i9  it  equally  certain  that  New- 
port, Saratoga,  and  Sharon  can  exist  without  the 
Easy  Chair  ?” 

“It  is  an  experiment  they  must  hazard  at  all 
events,”  we  reply,  softened,  and  half-inclined  to 
hazard  the  risks  of  compound  fracture  involved 
in  the  invitation  to  whirl  through  the  bound- 


less upper  spaces,  guided  by  such  a considerate 
chaperon.  Fortunately,  however,  our  tendencies 
are  so  completely  of  the  earth,  earthy,  that  we 
are  not  to  be  taken  off  our  legs  even  by  the  polite- 
ness of  a Vol-au-vent ; so  we  dismiss  him  graceful- 
ly to  the  daily  press  in  quest  of  adventurous  re- 
porters or  desperate  editors  who  may  be  disposed 
to  exchange  the  daily  contact  of  the  tenter  hooks 
for  the  unknown  experience  of  the  grappling-hooks. 

This  invitation  disposed  of,  we  turn  to  others  less 
romantic,  but  more  tempting  to  our  solid  terrestrial 
mood  and  mould.  They  cover  our  table,  and  af- 
ford most  pleasing  and  self-complacent  suggestions 
touching  the  high  esteem  which  a large  portion  of 
the  rural  districts  entertain  toward  their  recipient, 
and  the  versatility  which  has  been  displayed  in  de- 
vising the  ways  and  means  for  his  recreation.  All 
points  of  the  compass,  every  conceivable  division 
of  time,  and  every  imaginable  conveyance  are  hud 
under  contribution  for  our  special  benefit.  Trains 
at  7.20,  10.40,  3.35,  and  other  disjointed  fractions  of 
the  hours,  are  to  land  us  at  stations  and  depots  near 
and  remote,  where  ponios,  family  coaches,  or  pub- 
lic stages  are  to  receive  and  convey  us  somewhere 
in  time  for  late  breakfasts  or  early  dinners ; steam- 
boats from  every  pier,  on  either  side  of  the  city, 
await  us  as  if  by  special  charter ; several  famous 
yachts  ride  at  their  anchors  in  expectation  of  our 
sailing-orders  ; and  a whole  company  of  deer-stalk- 
ers and  trout-fishers  have  paused  on  the  brink  of 
the  Adirondack  wilderness,  to  afford  opportunity 
for  the  Easy  Chair  to  push  for  the  John  Brown 
tract,  armed  and  equipped  as  that  lawless  region 
requires. 

We  perceive  that  these  communications  are  main- 
ly based  upon  two  great  fallacies ; first,  that  every 
body  is  out  of  town ; and  second,  that  every  body 
who  is  not  out  of  town  is  miserable.  Some  of 
them  assert  one  or  the  other  of  these  propositions 
as  undeniable.  Now  we  are  not  out  of  town,  and 
we  are  not  miserable.  We  survey  ourselves  in  our 
panoply  of  white  duck,  fresh  from  unstinted  ablu- 
tions of  Croton,  we  repose  undiminished  confidence 
in  our  refrigerator  before,  and  in  the  unfailing  south- 
erly breeze  after,  nightfall,  and  we  repeat  that  we 
are  not  miserable.  But  this  assurance  answers 
only  for  ourselves,  and  will  not  answer  for  our 
country  friends.  To  many  of  them  we  feel  con- 
strained to  say  that  neither  chills  and  fever,  nor  mos- 
quitoes, nor  feather-beds,  nor  that  fearful  abyss 
of  dyspepsia,  known  as  “ country  fare,”  have  pow- 
er to  tempt  us  from  this  wicked,  man-made  city  qf 
shaded  pavements,  and  ice-carts,  and  bathing-tubs. 
To  others  we  can  only  say  how  happy  we  could  be 
with  you  either  by  hill-side  or  sea-side,  listening  to 
the  roar  of  the  breakers  or  to  the  sighing  of  the  w'ind 
through  the  primeval  forests — in  the  real  presence 
of  nature  and  her  consoling  beauty — instead  of 
sighing  over  the  fancied  flutter  of  leaf  and  blossom 
as  our  pen  travels  across  this  rustling  sheet. 


We  did,  notwithstanding  ice-carts  and  bathing- 
tabs,  find  ourselves,  one  bright  afternoon  not  long 
ago,  on  an  actual  3.35  train,  and  in  due  time  behind 
veritable  ponies  of  no  unworthy  pedigree,  whirling 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  which  is  the  hereditary 
boast  of  every  true  New  Yorker,  far  out  of  reach 
of  city  sounds  or  the  iron  realities  of  the  railroad. 
A quiet  country-house,  neither  Gothic,  nor  Grecian, 
nor  grotesque— a plain  and  substantial  homestead, 
adapted  to  alj  seasons,  and  in  all  equally  the  abode 
of  comfort  and  hospitality — receives  us,  weary  of 
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brick  and  mortar,  and  pleased  as  a child  at  the  nov- 
elties of  stream,  and  meadow,  and  woodland.  Here, 
as  we  sit  in  the  cool  after  sunset  hours,  looking 
down  the  green  valley  beyond  the  lawn,  we  watch 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  hills,  and  forget  that 
there  is  any  world  beyond  them.  We  are  three  in 
all : our  host  and  our  hostess,  and  the  Easy  Chair 
planted  lovingly  between  them.  The  transition 
from  the  jar  of  city  life  to  such  a scene  acts  upon 
the  strained  nerves  and  the  overworked  brain  like 
the  first  return  of  sleep  to  the  fever-stricken  frame. 
It  assures  the  senses  of  their  capacity  for  repose, 
and  the  assurance  is  ef  itself  a sort  of  rapture.  We 
rejoice  at  being  in  the  country,  not  cooped  in  the 
cells  of  some  mammoth  shanty  at  a watering-place, 
nor  imprisoned  in  the  upholstered  grandeur  of  the 
guest  chamber  of  a suburban  villa,  but  purely  and 
simply  in  the  country  among  the  milk-pails  and  the 
currant-bushes. 

“And  yet,”  says  a voice  at  our  elbow,  “ I have 
seen  more  than  one  man  of  business  seat  himself 
in  this  porch  and  confess,  by  look  and  gesture  if 
not  by  word,  that  he  thought  the  country,  pure 
and  simple,  a great  bore.  The  first  sober  sleep  aft- 
er the  delirium  of  town  life  is  refreshing,  no  doubt, 
but  when  the  fatigue  which  drove  you  to  the  coun- 
try is  slept  off,  you  feel  cured  both  of  the  mischief 
and  of  your  mistrust  of  the  city,  and  you  long  to 
•be  again  under  its  whip  and  spur.  Let  no  man  fan- 
cy that  he  can  round  off  a business  career  in  South 
Street  or  Front  Street  with  an  Arcadian  retirement, 
unless  he  cultivates,  every  day  of  his  life,  among 
ledgers  and  invoices,  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which 
alone  he  can  find  in  it  rest  and  satisfaction,  and  not 
mere  rust  and  vegetation.  Even  we  who  fancy 
ourselves  acclimated  to  the  unmixcd  inland  atmos- 
phere must  needs  have  at  times  a wider  horizon 
than  this  hill-girt  valley  for  our  view,  and  must 
quicken  and  brace  our  vital  energies  by  a plunge 
into  the  maelstrom  of  city  life.  After  all,  we  are 
more  dependent  on  you  than  you  are  upon  us.” 

“ Forsworn !”  says  a siveeter  voice  at  our  other 
elbow.  “ Would  you  believe  that  this  is  the  same 
swain  who  wrote  for  me,  not  long  ago,  a string  of 
verses  which  he  declared  embodied  a pure  picture 
of  happiness,  drawn  from  unmixed  rural  traits  and 
images.  Shall  I sing  it,  and  shame  him  back  to 
his  allegiance  to  Nature?” 

“ Let  us  have  it,  by  all  means,”  demands  the 
Easy  Chair,  “ and  give  to  the  tired  laborer  of  the 
city  at  least  the  pleasing  delusion  that  this  dream 
of  happiness,  which  only  August  brings  him,  is 
not  all  a delusion.” 

So  the  lady  sings,  our  host  meanwhile  silenced 
into  consent,  and  hardly  hiding,  under  the  honey- 
suckle which  shades  his  face,  the  pleasure  that  the 
poet  feels  when  even  his  simplest  lines  are  sung  by 
the  lips  he  loves  best : 

I WOOED  HER  IN  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS. 

I wooed  her  in  the  summer  months, 

When  all  the  world  was  gay, 

And  on  the  hillside,  in  the  sun, 

The  yellow  harvest  lay, 

And  late,  across  the  level  lawns, 

The  twilight  met  the  day. 

Together,  in  the  garden-walks. 

At  early  mom  we  went; 

Together,  in  the  deep  green  groves, 

The  drowsy  noontide  spent; 

And  in  the  evening  watched  how  well 
The  sunset  glories  blent. 

The  flowers  I knew  that  first  she  chose, 

I planted  In  the  spring; 


The  birds  that  most  she  loved  I lured 
Around  my  roof  to  sing; 

And  when  the  harvost  moon  was  full 
I bought  the  wedding-ring. 

Oh  happy  mom ! The  trysting-oak 
Hung  o'er  the  orchard  gate, 

I waited  for  her  in  the  shade — 

I bad  not  long  to  wait; 

And  by  the  altar  soon  we  spoke 
The  simple  words  of  fate. 

Here  In  the  vale  we  learn  to  lire, 

We  seek  no  higher  art; 

For  us  life's  winter  shall  not  want 
The  sunshine  of  the  heart; 

Nor  yonder,  where  the  cypress  waves, 

Shall  we  be  far  apart 

» 

This  business-like  letter,  with  the  Washington 
post-mark,  self-sealed,  self-important,  semi-official, 
must  at  last  be  opened.  We  had  pushed  it  aside, 
covered  it  with  newspapers  and  manuscript,  edged 
it  toward  the  waste  basket — hoping  faintly  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  might  seize  it  with  irresistible 
downward  grasp,  and  engulf  it  in  that  capacious 
outlet  to  oblivion.  But'  it  was  hoping  against 
hope,  and  against  destiny.  The  letter  comes  per- 
sistently uppermost,  and  demands  a hearing.  We 
confess  to  the  thought,  fathered  by  a decided  wish 
to  the  9ame  effect,  as  we  reluctantly  break  tbe  yel- 
low continuity  of  envelope,  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if,  instead  of  taking  its  departure  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Dead-letter  Office,  it 
had  ended  its  career  as  mailable  matter  in  that 
limbo  of  lost  epistles— that  chaos  of  misdirections 
and  bad  spelling.  But  why  ? Simply  and  solely 
because  we  have  a healthy  horror  of  all  'Washing- 
ton correspondence.  We  had  rather  have  a corre- 
spondent in  Cathay.  We  are  content  to  accept  the 
great  movements  at  the  capital — executive,  legis- 
lative, or  judicial — at  the  end  of  the  telegraph 
wires,  without  reference  to  the  wire-pulling  which 
went  before  and  assisted  them  into  shape.  When 
General  Bouncer  actually  gets  the  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  “realizes”  the  outfit,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  rest  satisfied  in  the  calm  assurance  that  we 
are  not  to  be  left  unrepresented  at  the  court  of  tbe 
Czar,  and  to  wish  our  departing  envoy  the  safest 
of  journeys  and  the  most  successful  round  of  din- 
ners and  diplomat}’.  But  if  Bouncer  does  not  get 
the  mission,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
solution  of  the  problem  why  he  does  not ; and  we 
are  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  tbe  great  question 
of  veracity  between  the  President  and  Bouncer 
which  is  involved  in  his  failure,  and  which  is  to 
affect  the  destinies  of  generations  yet  unborn.  So, 
to,  if— in  the  terse  and  epigrammatic  dispatches  to 
the  Associated  Press— wc  get  a graphic,  as  well  as 
telegraphic,  summary,  such  as  Cffisar  might  have 
telegraphed  from  Gaul  or  the  Rubicon,  announcing 
the  grand  result  of  the  last  bedroom  skirmish  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  rival  factions  of 
tbe  fierce  Democracy,  we  add  it  to  our  memories 
of  the  heroic  achievements  of  our  countrymen,  and 
so  blend  its  incidents  with  the  traditions  of  Chip- 
pewa, Cerro  Gordo,  Buena  Yista,  and  their  kindred 
fields  of  fame,  that  our  mental  capacity  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  we  absolutely  skip  over  tbe  oards  of  the 
high  contending  parties  in  the  next  dav's  newspa- 
pers attesting  their  own  prowess,  and  hive  no  eye 
for  the  columns  of  conflicting  correspondence  which 
claim  the  victory  for  their  respective  champions. 
If  we  are  to  change  the  seat  of  government  let  us 
have  it  here,  where  we  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
Washington  letter-writer,  the  chiffonier  of  the  press. 
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To  be  Bure  be  does  the  best  he  can,  and  we  are  not 
casting  any  aspersion  upon  him ; but  we  like  to 
have  his  basket  emptied  somewhere  else  than  with- 
in range  of  our  immediate  organism.  The  little 
whiffs  of  corruption  over  the  wires  give  a sufficient 
scent  of  the  national  scandals.  Until  we  seek  to 
probe  them  with  some  patriotic  motive,  and  for 
some  public  benefit,  we  prefer  no  nearer  acquaint- 
ance, and  regard  the  whole  system  of  Washington 
correspondence  very  much  as  we  do  the  National 
Hotel  epidemic — its  sources  are  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery, but  its  effects  are  plainly  poisonous. 

Thus  moralizing  — the  open  letter  suspended, 
meanwhile,  in  our  reluctant  hand — we  forget  the 
text  of  our  discourse  until  our  peroration  brings  us 
back  suddenly  to  the  starting-point.  The  sheet  un- 
folds before  our  eyes,  and  we  discover  that  we  are 
threatened  w ith  the  epidemic  in  its  mildest  form. 
Our  correspondent  belongs  to  no  corps,  and  is  at- 
tached to  no  organ  of  public  opinion.  He  is  a pri- 
vate, and  not  a public  writer  of  letters,  and  his  com- 
munication is  of  the  most  confidential  character : 

11  Dear  Easy  Chair  and  Father-Confessor, 
— I acknowledge  it,  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  and 
with  tears  in  my  eyes ! It  is  true,  and  I will  not 
add  denial  to  disgrace.  I have  been  an  Office- 
seeker.  1 came  here  for  an  office,  and  here  have 
I waited  from  the  fourth  day  of  March  until  this 
day,  an  office-seeker  still,  and  nothing  else,  until — 
and  here,  believe  me,  that  I find  in  this  avowal  a 
lower  deep  of  degradation — I have  become  an  Of- 
fice-holder. Let  me  confess.  You  know  my 
tendencies  as  a politician.  I was  always  one,  from 
that  first  leader  in  the  Bogville  Trumpet , in  the 
campaign  of  1840 — in  which  1 established  beyond 
controversy  that  Colonel  Johnson  did  actually  kill 
Tecumseh,  and  that  General  Harrison  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe— down  through 
every  succeeding  contest,  local  or  national,  to  the 
last.  1 never  asked  for  nor  'wanted  a place  for  my- 
self, and  when  I went  into  the  canvass,  and  stumped 
my  native  State  for  Buchanan,  I did  it,  I will  not 
say  out  of  pure  patriotism,  but  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  without  a thought  beyond  the  success 
of  my  party.  You  are  probably  aware  that  we  did 
succeed — and  what  then  ? My  evil  genius  tempt- 
ed me  in  the  form  of  a Collectorship.  It  wras  va- 
cant, for  the  incumbent  died  just  about  the  time  of 
the  election.  It  was  moderately  lucrative,  and 
was  just  the  place  for  me.  My  friends  said  I 
ought  to  have  it.  Stripe,  the  editor  of  the  Trumpet , 
and  our  leading  man  in  the  party,  never  says  much, 
but  he  has  a wink  which  we  all  look  up  to  and  re- 
spect ; and  when  I broached  the  subject  to  him,  he 
winked  in  the  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Now,  Easy  Chair,  I am  not  going  to  tire 
you  out  by  going  through  a description  of  the  process 
by  which  this  coveted  office  gradually  grew  to  be  the 
desire  of  my  heart,  inseparably  linked  with  those 
visions  in  which,  in  common,  I suppose,  with  all 
young  men,  I too  indulged,  and  which  in  my  partic- 
ular case  may  be  specified  as  the  Future,  Fame,  and 
Fanny.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  I went  up  to 
the  Inauguration  in  company  with  Stripe,  I was 
fairly  in  training  as  a competitor  for  this  prize, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  Cabinet  was  organized,  I went 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Exterior,  on  whom  I had 
some  claims  on  the  score  of  family  connexion, 
stated  my  case  and  my  claims,  and  asked  his  in- 
fluence. The  Secretary  charmed  me  by  his  man- 
ners. Ho  took  a deep  interest  in  the  state  of  crops 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  and  made  several  inqui- 


ries as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Bogville, 
and  other  matters  of  local  interest  there,  which  in- 
spired me  with  a profound  Bense  of  the  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  his  mind.  He  promised  to  aid  me, 
and  took  a prodigious  pinch  of  snuff.  This  em- 
boldened me  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  by  a remarkable  coincidence,  made  very 
much  the  same  inquiries  as  the  Secretary  respect- 
ing the  state  of  our  crops  and  population,  a circum- 
stance which  led  me  to  infer  that  the  affairs  of  Bog- 
ville were  occupying  no  small  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Executive,  and  that  I could  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  scrutiny.  I went  to  the  hotel  and  re- 
ported progress  to  Stripe.  He  winked  for  several 
seconds  with  his  left  eye,  indicative  of  assured  con- 
fidence and  a calm  conviction  of  success.  So  I 
went  to  bed  happy,  and  dreamed  that  I was  plant- 
ing corn  around  the  Bogville  Custom-house,  and 
taking  the  census  of  its  inhabitants  arm  in  arm 
with  Fanny. 

41  The  next  day  I expected  my  commission,  but  it 
did  not  arrive.  I waited  a week,  a fortnight,  and 
then  consulted  Stripe.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, having,  been  mysteriously  occupied  with 
the  delegation  from  our  Congressional  District,  and 
had  but  a moment  to  spare;*  but  there  was  encour- 
agement, and  I may  say  certainty,  in  his  wink,  and 
he  left  by  the  next  train. 

“ About  noon  of  the  following  day  I began  to  feel 
that  I was  an  office-seeker.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  me  before.  The  sensation  came  over  me  like  the 
first  chilling  premonition  of  an  ague  fit.  I was  re- 
quested to  settle  my  bill  to  date — the  tone  of  the 
request  revealed  its  motive — and  as  I pulled  out 
my  parse  and  paid  the  clerk,  I felt  that  with  the 
fifty  dollars  which  he  called  for  I parted  with  all 
my  self-respect.  Every  man  in  the  house  knew 
my  errand;  every  eye  was  upon  me,  morning, 
noon,  and  night ; every  other  office-seeker  recog- 
nized me  as  his  fellow,  and  hated  me  for  my  pre- 
tensions ; and  even  in  the  tipping  of  the  whips  of 
the  hackney-coachmen,  as  I stepped  from  the  hotel- 
door  to  the  sidewalk,  there  was  something  that 
looked  as  if  they  were  pointing  me  out  as  an  object 
of  derision. 

44 1 fled  from  the  place  ? No.  I could  not  fly ; 
I was  chained  to  it  by  a fascination  which  I can 
not  fathom  or  describe.  The  expected  office  held 
me  as  its  victim,  and  would  not  let  me  go.  Day 
after  day  wore  away,  and  I began  to  hold  up 
my  head  again.  I made  acquaintances  with  my 
companions  in  the  hope  of  patronage ; and,  mis- 
erable tidewaiters  that  we  were,  we  sat  togeth- 
er and  watched  for  the  moving  of  the  waters, 
and  counted  our  chances  and  made  wagers  as  to 
our  prospects.  I felt  my  manhood  wasting  away 
under  this  wretched  probation ; but  my  vision  had 
become  so  intently  fixed  on  the  single  point  of  my 
desire,  that  every  other  object  was  obscured,  and 
my  whole  existence  turned  on  this  single  point. 

44 1 was  summoned  at  last  to  the  Department  of 
the  Exterior.  The  Secretary  was  as  affable  as 
ever,  and  held  out  his  hand  and  his  snuff-box  In  the 
most  fraternizing  manner. 

44  4 There  was  a batch  of  appointments  put 
through  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  this  morning,1  said 
the  Secretary,  4 and  yours  among  them.’ 

44  The  news  did  not  thrill  me.  1 took  it  as  qui- 
etly as  if  he  had  asked  about  the  crops  again.  I 
had  lost  even  the  capacity  of  satisfaction  at  my 
own  success.  Three  months  before,  and  this  an- 
nouncement would  have  brought  my  heart  to  my 
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mouth,  and  to  my  imagination  the  whole  Future, 
every  thing  of  Fame,  the  tout  ensemble  of  Fanny. 

I was  alarmed  at  my  own  apathy. 

1 4 4 To  be  sure,’  he  went  on  to  say,  after  a liberal 
pinch,  ‘it  isn’t  exactly  what  you  asked  for — in 
fact,  quite  a different  sort  of  affair.  But  I sup- 
pose it  is  all  one  to  you  ; we  have  to  do  the  best 
thing  we  can,  and,  bless  me ! to  a young  man  like 
you,  a Consulship  is  a hundred  per  oent.  better 
than  a Collectorship  at  Bogville.’ 

“ 4 A Consulship ! Do  you  mean  to  say, 
Judge — ?* 

44  ‘ 1 mean  to  say,  my  dear  North,  that  the  place 
you  asked  for  was  promised  by  the  President,  six 
weeks  ago,  to  somebody  else,  and  filled  yesterday, 
and  there  is  a prejudice,  you  know,  against  putting 
two  men  in  the  same  office  at  once.  They  do  such 
things  in  New  York,  but  we  manage  it  differently 
here.  Besides,  nobody  ever  gets  the  place  he  asks 
for ; and  this  is  the  first  lesson  in  these  matters, 
which  the  veteran  beggars  (no  offense  to  you, 
North)  understand  so  perfectly,  that  thejr  make  a 
point  of  applying  for  some  office  they  do  not  want, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some  office  that  they  do  want. 
Because  a man  does  not  get  a seat  in  the  Cabinet,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  be  sent  to  Kansas  as 
Governor  and  Dictator.  In  your  case,  by  way  of 
compensation  and  special  favor,  yon  are  appointed 
Consul  at  the  port  of  Girgenti.’ 

44  The  Furies ! This  was  a blow  which  at  once 
annihilated  me,  or  rather  the  counterfeit  office-seek- 
ing substitute  for  myself  which  had  usurped  the 
place  of  my  better  nature,  and  the  shock  brought 
back  my  stray  senses. 

44  Mj”  punishment  was  just,  and  I accepted  it. 
I swallowed  the  disappointment  without  a wry 
face,  and  took  my  destiny  as  if  it  had  been  a joke. 
The  indignation  with  which  at  first  I intended  to 
reject  the  proffered  office  was  lulled  into  silence 
by  the  thought  which  flashed  across  my  mind, 
Why  not  carry  out  the  joke,  and  avail  myself  of 
this  grand  excuse  to  see  the  world  ? If  I can  not 
be  a Collector  to  please  myself,  why  not  be  a Con- 
sul to  please— nobody  ? 

44  4 Only,  my  dear  Judge,  can  you  give  me  the 
faintest  idea  where  Girgenti  is?’ 

44  Here  followed  a pinch  which  might  have  suit- 
ed the  nose  of  Slawkenbergius. 

44  4 Upon  my  word— why  really,  it  is  in  Portu- 
gal, or  Spain,  or  Italy,  is  it  not?  Certainly  it  is 
somewhere.  You  ought  to  know,  if  any  body,  as 
you  are  Consul  there.  Go  into  the  next  office  and 
consult  the  encyclopedias,  there  are  two  of  them 
— and  North,  by  the  way,  have  you  got  any  tobac- 
co about  you — fine  cut?’ 

44  4 1 am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  not,’  I replied, 
4 but;  I have  got  a small  box  of  blue  pills,  capital 
correctives.  Will  they  do  just  as  well  ?’ 

44  The  secretary  did  not  take ; he  rarely  takes 
any  jokes  except  his  own ; so  we  shook  hands  and 
parted.  I got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  before  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I had  not  asked  him  the  name 
of  my  successful  rival.  I went  back,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  statesman  was  deep  in  dispatches  relating 
to  the  great  case  of  reprisals  for  the  capture  of  two 
lobster  cars  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod  by  the  crew  of 
the  British  smack  Ijtncheon , and  4 No  admittance' 
stood  out  as  if  in  letters  of  white  chalk  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  grave  gentleman  of  color  who  kept 
guard  at  the  door.  I must  ascertain  at  once  who 
is  Collector  of  Bogville.  What  grieves  me  most  of 
all  in  the  matter  is  tbs  disappointment  which  I 


know  my  old  friend  Stripe  will  feel,  and  my  utter 
loss  of  confidence  in  his  winks.  This  is  a severe 
blow.  I have  followed  Stripe’s  wink  as  my  guid- 
ing star.  It  has  been  a beacon  in  my  darkest  hours. 
And  now  it  is  no  more  than  the  wink  of  any  body 
else.  It  would  only  twitch  to  bewilder,  and  twitter 
to  blind.  I can  not  even  submit  to  him  the  ques- 
tion which  perplexes  me — Shall  I go  and  see  the 
world  under  cover  of  this  proffered  parchment? 
What  do  you  advise,  most  sagacious  Easy  Chair  ? 
To  hear  is  to  obey. 

44  And  do  you  know  where  Girgenti  is  ? 

44  Yours,  penitently  and  inquisitively, 

44  Western  North. 

44P.S. — I have  discovered  all ; treason  has  done 
its  worst.  It  is  Stripe  himself  who  has  been  appointed 
Collector  of  Bogville . Who  could  have  believed  it ! 
My  eyes  are  opened,  my  trunk  is  packed,  and  my 
mind  is  made  np.  I will  demand  satisfaction  for 
every  wink — no,  for  that  final  and  roost  perfidi- 
ous one  with  which  he  left  me  to  my  fate  and  went 
off  with  the  Presidential  promise  in  his  own  favor. 

I will  practice  with  hair-triggers  at  eyelids,  and  if 
I can  get  a side-shot  at  the  Collector,  and  take  his 
off  close  under  the  eyebrows,  I shall  feel  that  I 
have  done  the  State  some  service.  Again  I ask, 
do  you  know  where  Girgenti  is  ? W.  N.” 

Do  we  know  where  Girgenti  is?  Do  we  know 
the  land,  not  of  the  myrtle  and  orange,  but  of  the 
cactus  and  the  palm,  where  from  beneath  the  shad- 
ow of  Etna  roll  the  wide  valleys  studded  with  olive 
and  asphodel,  past  the  central  peaks  which  thrust 
their  wild  and  jagged  fronts  against  the  warm  sky, 
to  the  broad  slopes  which  meet  the  Sonthcrn  sea ; 
the  land  which,  in  all  its  circle  of  beauty  shows  no 
brighter  gem  than  the  clustered  temples  of  Agri- 
gentum  ? There,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  Sicily, 
the  Greeks  built  their  city,  how  grand  and  how 
beautiful,  the  relics,  which  two  thousand  years  have 
spared,  still  attest,  and  fortunate  is  he  whom  the 
chances  of  travel  may  have  led  to  rest  under  their 
sculptured  shade  on  some  Sabbath  noontide,  flood- 
ed with  the  Southern  sunlight,  to  gaze  from  the 
dark  background  of  the  modern  city  with  its  crowd- 
ed roofs  and  towers,  across  the  rolling  verdure 
which  skirts  its  ancient  walls,  to  the  white  line  of 
sand  and  the  whiter  line  of  breakers,  marking  with 
foam  and  spray,  and  with  the  ceaseless  roar  of  ocean, 
the  limit  of  the  shore  fading  away  into  the  blue 
waves  of  the  African  sea,  and  then  to  the  silent  and 
stately  forms  with  which  the  hand  of  Grecian  art . 
has  crowned  the  intervening  slopes,  and  which,  in 
all  their  long  widowhood  of  decay  and  solitude, 
have  never  lost  their  early  dower  of  beauty. 

We  advise  you  to  accept  the  consulate  by  all 
means.  It  will  be  worth  about  thirty-five  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a year,  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
Consul  will  enjoy  himself  there  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  World.  You  had  better  give  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  the  commission,  which  will 
serve  as  a convenient  passport  abroad.  The  F uture 
can  be  postponed ; Fame  blows  no  bubbles  brighter 
or  more  golden-hued  than  does  fortune  for  the  ad- 
venturous traveler ; if  Fanny  is  worth  having,  she 
is  worth  waiting  for,  and  all  the  intervening  waves 
of  the  broad  Atlantic  will  not  lessen  her  constancy. 
We  dispatch  you,  therefore,  to  Girgenti  with  the 
best  wishes  of  an  Easy  Chair,  counseling  you  to 
moderate  your  wrath  against  the  faithless  Stripe 
and  reserve  your  musings  upon  the  ingratitude  of 
Republics  for  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  those  an- 
cient shrines,  and  hoping  that  we  may  hear  from 
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you  occasionally  from  the  midst  of  that  Sicilian  at- 
mosphere, more  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  Easy 
Choir  and  its  surrounding  listeners  than  any  odors 
wafted  from  Willard's  or  the  National* 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Was  it  on  our  way  to  Dole  that  we  parted  com- 
pany last  month  ? Well,  it  shall  be  at  Dole  that 
we  take  up  again  the  thread  of  our  summer  ram- 
blings.  We  find  our  portmanteau  waiting  us  at 
the  Hotel  de  France.  Nobody  tarries  at  Dole ; 
Switzerland  and  the  Juras  are  too  near.  So  we 
restock  our  knapsack,  ticket  our  portmanteau  for 
Geneva,  and  set  off  up  the  hillsides,  from  whose 
tops  we  shall  see,  one  way,  the  Juras,  and  the  oth- 
er, the  wide-stretching  Burgundian  vineyards. 

Poplars  fringe  the  canals  we  see ; men,  women, 
and  horses  are  tugging  at  overladen  barges ; cat- 
tle ore  grazing  on  soft  meadow  country ; and  the 
air  is  as  quiet  as  our  sweetest  June  days  at  home. 

We  lunch  at  a little  town — no  matter  where — on 
deal  table,  and  we  have  Gruybre  cheese ; coarse, 
but  sweet  bread ; and  such  a flagon  of  Burgundy 
os  none  of  your  city  restaurants  can  boast  of.  A 
short,  stout  old  woman,  in  wooden  shoes,  clatters 
about  to  do  our  waiting;  and  wishes  us  a hearty 
bon  voyage,  as  we  set  off,  with  knapsack,  to  accom- 
plish the  four  leagues  of  road  which  lie  between  us 
and  dinner  and  rest,  at  the  hill-town  of  Mont  Sur 
Vaudry. 

From  time  to  time  some  traveling  Mr.  Popkins 
and  Mrs.  Popkins,  and  a whole  family  of  little  Pop- 
kinses,  dash  past  us  in  a post-coach  ; or  some  train 
of  roulage  wagons  bear  us  company,  and  we  chat 
with  the  stout  drivers,  in  their  blue  smock-shirts ; 
and  always  the  green,  smiling  meadows  are  there 
behind  us,  and  always  the  blue  hills  rising  before 
us. 

But — more  definitely — what  do  we  see  ? What 
aspect  have  those  French  farm-houses  we  pass  ? 
They  are  substantially  built  of  stone,  and  perhaps 
stuccoed  ; they  are  convenient  in  interior  arrange- 
ments ; but  rarely  does  our  eye  fall  upon  the  pret- 
tily-thatched roofs,  the  embowering  vines,  the  rich 
shade-trees,  the  encircling  bit  of  turf,  the  scattered 
flowers,  or  the  latticed  windows,  which  belong  to 
an  English  farm-house. 

Add  to  this  the  unattractiveness  of  the  situa- 
tion— upon  the  middle  of  some  broad  plain,  in 
place  of  those  quiet  nooks  or  pleasant  knolls 
which  belong  to  English  landscape,  and  the  con- 
trast is  even  stronger. 

Again,  the  French  farmery,  in  most  situations, 
has  few  or  no  hedges.  Its  offices  are  all  thrown 
together,  within  one  common  inclosure  of  high 
walls.  From  the  road  you  enter  by  a large  gate- 
way into  a slattern  court,  about  which  carts  are 
dropped  hero  and  there,  and  poultry  scratching  in 
the  accumulated  dirt ; and  swine,  perhaps,  nosing 
the  sdges  of  a stagnant,  slimy  pool  in  the  middle. 
On  one  side  of  the  form-court  we  see  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  tenant's  home;  its  walls  white, 
where  not  befouled  with  dirt ; its  roof  of  heavy  red 
tiles,  and  its  chimneys  squat,  stiff,  and  cumbrous. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a straggling  grape-vine  fas- 
tened above  the  door,  bearing  promise  of  a few  dus- 
ters of  golden  chasselas ; but  no  violets,  no  rose- 
trees,  no  morning-glory.  The  sun  shines  hotly  on 
the  red  roof,  on  the  white  walls,  and  on  the  pool  in 
the  middle  of  the  court. 

Sheds  of  timber,  covered  with  tiles,  stretch  around 
another  side  of  the  quadrangle  for  the  cattle,  and  the 


best-constructed  implements.  A barn  and  granary, 
of  similar  material  and  architectural  features,  fonu 
another  side  of  the  court ; and  the  entrance-gate, 
with  its  flanking  walls,  makes  up  the  fourth.  In 
more  pretending  establishments  the  farm-house 
stands  at  a short  remove  from  the  farm-court,  and 
connects  with  it  by  a little  wing  thrown  back  upon 
the  offices.  The  garden  adjoins  the  inclosure,  with 
its  skirt  of  fruit  trees  stragglingly  disposed,  except 
in  the  orchard  provinces  of  France  (as  Normandy 
and  Brittany),  where  their  disposition  is  neat  and 
beautiful. 

Fences,  in  the  plain  country  we  have  cpme  over, 
are  exceedingly  rare — neither  hedge,  ditch,  nor 
wall ; and  the  border  lines  of  farms  or  estates  are 
designated  by  stiff  rows  of  poplars,  or  mere  ridges 
of  turf. 

As  for  the  villages  we  have  come  upon  and  pass- 
ed, they  are  no  way  like  American  villages ; no 
white-painted  houses  with  green  blinds,  and  cher- 
ry-trees before  the  door.  We  have  been  walking 
along  a straight  macadamized  thoroughfare,  very 
broad,  very  hard,  and — if  there  has  been  no  recent 
rain-very  dusty,  perhaps.  We  have  been  looking 
out  over  waving  fields  of  grain,  or  the  fluttering 
leaves  of  vineyards — listening,  maybe,  to  a merry 
laugh  or  a merry  song  coming  from  the  vineyard- 
workers,  when  we  see  before  us,  between  the  lines 
of  poplars,  the  belfry  of  a church,  and  we  know  a 
village  is  at  hand. 

Shortly  after,  when  the  belfry  has  come  and  gone 
among  the  trees,  and  come  again,  we  reach  a little 
white,  low-walled  cottage,  standing  a dozen  foet 
back  from  the  road,  with  a slovenly  yard  before  it, 
in  which,  perhaps,  are  two  or  three  scrubby  plum- 
trees,  or  possibly  a St.  Michael  pear.  In  the  gar- 
den at  its  side  are  two  or  three  more.  A rough- 
made  spade  or  plow  will  very  likely  be  lying  at  the 
gate ; a child  or  two  will  look  over  the  fence  at  you, 
and  a short  woman  in  stout  *abot»  will  clump  to 
the  door,  and  look  curiously  after  you,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand. 

The  road  now  becomes  paved  with  square  blocks 
of  limestone,  and  a paling,  or  a hedge  of  wild,  un- 
even growth,  skirts  the  village  wayside  until  you 
come  to  other  cottages,  similar  in  general  features 
to  that  already  described. 

If  the  village  be  large,  the  inn — which  is  only  a 
more  considerable  cottage — will  be  flanked  by  a 
huge  white  stable,  with  an  announcement  over  its 
door,  in  staring  capitals,  of  the  number  of  horses 
which  can  be  kept  there.  Great  piles  of  manure 
will  be  smoking  about  the  entrance-gates,  in  the 
sun;  and  none  of  those  economic  expedients  for 
saving  and  securing  fertilizing  material  can  be  ob- 
served which  prevail  throughout  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

The  inn,  as  well  as  the  houses  around  it,  which 
make  up  the  central  portion  of  the  village,  will  be 
immediately  upon  the  street.  The  shops  of  such 
clumsy  working  artisans  as  belong  to  the  parish 
are  either  within  their  houses  or  closely  united  to 
them,  and  their  handicraft  will  make  so  lazy  and 
lifeless  a show  that  it  adds  but  little  to  the  bustle 
of  the  village. 

There  is  no  temptation  to  Unger  in  such  a pla.ee ; 
we  dot  down  its  name ; perhaps  have  a word  with 
a parish  priest  as  he  saunters  under  the  shadow  of 
the  church ; perhaps  taste  a bit  of  the  good  wo- 
man's wine,  who  presides  over  “ stabling  for  twen- 
ty horses,"  and  push  on,  and  out  into  the  broad, 
open  country. 
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And  what  sharpened  appetite  we  have  after  the 
four  leagues  are  gone  over,  and  the  firs  of  the  hills, 
which  were  blue  at  noon-time,  in  the  hazy  distance, 
have  become  green,  and  rustle  in  our  hearing. 
What  dainty  supper  it  seems,  of  steaming  mutton 
and  crisp  salad,  wetted  with  ruby  wine ! 

Ner  even  there,  on  the  first  lift  of  the  hills,  which 
to-morrow  will  stretch  under  our  feet  into  the 
rounded  slopes  of  the  J ura  mountains,  are  we  out 
of  all  hearing  of  the  world.  For  the  post-rider  has 
left  a copy  of  the  Constitutionnel  newspaper  with 
our  landlady,  and  through  its  columns  we  take  the 
quick  bustle  of  Paris  again  to  our  thought.  There 
they  are — those  gay,  streaming  Boulevards,  from 
which  no  summer  heat  can  drive  the  crowd  ; they 
are  talking  round  yonder  cafe  table  of  the  election 
of  Cavaignac,  and  of  what  voice  the  bronzed  Gen- 
eral, so  long  silent,  will  bring  into  the  assemblage 
of  Napoleon’s  law-makers.  Will  he  take  the  oath  ? 
Will  he  abandon  the  ground  assumed  by  Lamar- 
tine and  the  rest  ? Or,  if  the  oath  be  taken,  will 
he  turn  orator,  and  make  speeches  that  smoke  of 
treasonable  freedom  ? 

What  strange  gaps  the  French  epochs  open  in  a 
man’s  life  I How  silence  succeeds  to  fame,  and 
place  grows  upon  silence,  and  then — perhaps  ob- 
livion or  splendor!  How  Lamartine  has  run 
through  the  gamut  of  French  change — quiet,  brill- 
iant, growing,  atop  of  all ; then  subsiding,  flashing 
again,  going  out,  gone  utterly,  as  would  seem  now, 
until  death  and  a great  funeral  shall  revive  his 
splendor  and  remake  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the 
hero. 

So,  in  a lesser  sense,  with  Cavaignac; — one  of  the 
brilliant  illustrations  of  the  first  Afric  wars,  with 
a great  reputation  as  a general  before  the  Orleans 
dynasty  had  fallen ; coming  into  position  under  the 
Republic  of  1848,  by  reason  of  his  fame — wafted 
by  bourgeois  instinct  (mingled  fear  and  admira- 
tion) to  the  highest  place ; keeping  there  grandly 
a while ; too  calmly  honest  to  bolster  himself  in 
power  by  the  mere  advantages  of  position  ; yield- 
ing all  very  gravely  and  quietly ; burying  himself 
in  domestic  life  (with  the  pretty  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  banker) ; virtually  removed  from  all  mil- 
itary associations ; his  old  fame  as  a strategist  nev- 
er once  coming  to  discussion  during  the  Crimean 
war ; overslaughed  b>  his  juniors,  the  Pelissiers 
and  Canroberts ; known  only  as  a quiet  bourgeois 
gentleman,  enjoying  his  rents  and  his  box  at  the 
opera ; and  now  suddenly  come  to  light  again  as  the 
representative  of  moderate  democratic  opinions. 
It  is  hard  to  foretell  a man’s  destiny  in  France. 

Who  could  have  fancied,  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Algerine  campaign,  that  a certain  Pelissier,  who 
burned  people  in  a cavern,  as  one  would  smoke  rats 
out  of  a hole,  and  who  was  vilified  wherever  the 
story  traveled,  should  come  to  be  a Duke,  and  wear 
honors  from  an  English  Queen  on  his  bosom,  and 
become  the  marital  mark  for  a score  of  heiresses ! 

Another  piece  of  gossip  we  find  this  night  in  the 
mountains  is  about  the  Prince  Napoleon,  wander- 
ing into  Germany  (they  say)  for  a bride — patching 
up  good  feeling  between  France  and  Prussia  by 
marking  a daughter  of  a small  potentate  of  Ger- 
many who  is  in  the  Prussian  interests.  Will  he 
marry  her,  or  will  he  not?  The  papers  bruit  it 
variously.  The  older  a man  grows,  the  more  ca- 
pricious he  is  in  the  matter  of  a bride.  From  Ger- 
many he  returns  for  a new  run  to  the  Art  Exhibi- 
tion of  Manchester;  and  the  rumor  is  that  he  is 
preparing  a magnificent  record  of  his  northern  voy- 


age of  last  summer,  and  will  give  new  illustration 
to  his  somewhat  vagabond  life  by  appearing  in  the 
character  of  a savant 

Another  journal  item  worth  the  noting  is  the 
successful  trial  of  a new  steam-plow  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris.  If  only  the  half  that  is  told  be 
true,  it  will  be  worth  more  than  a score  of  M*Cor- 
mick’s  to  your  prairie  lands.  The  novelty  of  the 
invention  lies  in  this — that  the  steam  power  is  sta- 
tionary, or  nearly  so,  upon  one  side  of  the  field,  and 
the  motive  power  is  applied  by  means  of  wire  ropes 
attached  to  a gang  of  plows,  and  traversing  a pul- 
ley, at  the  far  end  of  the  field.  By  an  ingenious 
application  of  capstans,  two  separate  gangs  of 
plows  work  at  the  same  time  in  opposite  directions, 
so  that  what  is  technically  called  a “ land”  of  eight 
or  twelve  farrows  in  width,  is  finished  at  a coup. 
In  less  than  ten  years  your  Illinois  corn-lands  will 
be  plowed  by  steam  ; whether  this  French  machine 
(of  English  invention,  however)  is  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful one  is  quite  another  question. 

From  corn-lands  we  jump  to  India  and  the  Brah- 
mins; the  journals  we  read  do  the  same.  And 
with  what  tame  and  quiet  regrets  these  French 
gentlemen  regard  the  British  troubles  in  the  East ! 
There  seems  a glow  of  satisfaction  underlying  all 
their  sympathy.  *Tis  again  an  unfortunate  army 
management.  Mr.  Bull  has  counted  too  much  on 
his  administrative  capacity;  he  has  too  large  a 
team,  and  too  restive  a one,  for  ribands  of  red  tape. 
There  is  flouncing  in  the  harness ; somebody  must 
get  down  from  the  box  and  take  the  cattle  by  the 
head,  and  keep  there.  It  certainly  does  seem  as  if 
the  French  journals  took  a special  delight  in  enu- 
merating all  the  atrocities  of  the  mutinous  Sepoys, 
and  in  dilating  upon  the  vast  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  disaffection  has  spread. 

They  are  talking  of  Delhi  at  the  concert  cafes  of 
the  Champs  Elys£es,  and  in  the  Sunday  groups  at 
the  Pr6  Catalan. 

Our  good  landlady  at  Mont  Sur  Yaudry  knows 
nothing  of  it  all.  We  ask  her  what  she  thinks  of 
the  Sepoys? 

She  says,  44  PUnt-M” 

We  say  they  are  murdering  the  British  people 
by  hundreds — butchering  women  and  children. 

44  Mon  Dieu / what  devils  they  must  be  1 And 
is  that  in  London,  Monsieur  ?” 

44  No,  not  in  London,  but  India." 

44  Ah,  aux  I ndts,  i raiment!  Sacre  bleu!  They 
make  shawls  there,  Monsieur.  N’est  past 
Beaux , superbes  /” 

Tis  all  the  good  woman  knows  of  India. 

Presently  her  sabots  go  clattering  out,  and  we 
mount  the  stone  stair-way  to  our  chamber;  and 
with  platoons  of  Sepo3*s  marshaled  rank  upon  rank 
in  our  thoughts,  we  drop  asleep. 

Sunrise  in  the  city — sunrise  at  Newport  or  Sara- 
toga even— is  a mythical  epoch ; but  in  the  coun- 
try, with  Burgundian  grain-fields  lying  like  a sheet 
of  mist  behind  us,  and  the  sharp  teeth  of  fir  forests 
biting  into  the  blue  sky  before  us,  it  is  real  and 
gorgeous.  What  exhilaration  ! What  a bounding 
of  the  pulse!  How  bravely  we  battle  with  the 
dews ! What  a feather  of  a knapsack  ! 

The  man  who  walks  in  Switzerland  without  pre- 
paring his  foot  and  his  eye  by  a traverse  of  the 
Juras  loses  a third.  Between  Poligny  and  Geneva 
lies  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  You  grow  reverent 
as  you  thread  the  edges  of  the  precipices  of  Le  Blet ; 
you  give  a mountain  teaching  to  your  foot. 

Remember  that  we  are  out  of  reach  now  of  that 
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spreading  grain-land  and  of  those  vineyard  slopes 
where  we  saw  the  compact  French  farmeries,  and 
rambled  through  French  villages.  The  balconies 
o ( Switzerland  have  begun  to  appear  before  we 
have  crossed  the  frontier  even ; and  unpainted  fir- 
wood,  browned  with  rains,  has  given  place  to  stone 
and  stucco.  We  see  little  patches  of  hemp,  or 
maize,  or  oats,  and  emerald  meadows  far  below  us 
in  hollows  of  the  hills,  where  the  peasants  cut  three 
crops  of  grass  in  the  year.  Through  the  fir-boughs 
tint  skirt  the  road  we  can  see  them  raking  five 
hundred  feet  below  us ; and  so  near  to  the  foot  of 
the  limestone  rock  upon  whose  crest  the  road  is 
trailing,  that  we  could  roll  a boulder  upon  them. 

Not  once  only,  but  over  and  over  again,  do  we 
traverse  such  hanging  pathway,  and  look  down 
upon  such  Arcadian  quietude  in  the  valleys. 

You  have  been  at  our  Springs  of  Sharon  (in 
Schoharie  County),  and  wondered  and  enjoyed  in 
scanning  the  hill  masses,  ani  the  valley  distances, 
and  river  mist-clouds  that  swell,  and  simmer,  and 
float  before  you.  Well — here,  where  we  walk  this 
summer's  day,  we  look  down  upon  such  hills  as 
those  of  Sharon ; they  seem  valleys  to  us ; their 
rounded  slopes  are  fringed  with  forests,  and  brooks 
that  talk  like  rivers  rattle  past  their  hems,  and 
shine,  far  away,  like  Bilver  cables  binding  up  a 
vast  motley  of  rock  and  green. 

And  as  we  trail,  lo,  between  a cleft  curtained  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  with  pine-trees,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  coming  country  of  snows — a spot 
of  blue,  which  is  a lake ; a misty  foreground  of 
green,  which  is  a pastoral ; a jagged,  ghostly  line 
of  horizon,  which  is  an  epic — Mont  Blanc  its  Achil- 
les, Geneva  its  Troy. 

(fiiitnr’s  Brum 

41  A COMIC  paper  is  what  we  have  not,  and  yet 
we  need  it  greatly,”  said  a gentleman  sitting 
near  us,  to  his  friend  in  the  car.  44 1 like  a good 
laugh  now  and  then,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for  it.” 

44 1,  too,”  replied  his  friend  ; 44and  I'll  tell  you 
where  I always  find  it,  with  nothing  to  offend  good 
morals  or  manners.  I read  the  Drawer,  in  //ur- 
per's  Magazine ; and  just  such  a department  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  called  4 Things  Wise  and  Other- 
wise/ The  matter  is  rich  and  racy,  the  humor  al- 
ways delicate ; and  I never  find  any  thing  to  raise 
a blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  purest,  or  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  most  fastidious.” 

44  True ; and  there  is  quite  as  much  in  them  as  you 
could  expect  in  a comic  paper,  while  they  are  free 
from  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  that  render  most 
of  these  4 funny1  papers  unfit  to  be  taken  into  the 
family  circle.” 

44  It  is  a good  rule  never  to  have  a paper  or  a 
magazine  in  the  house  that  you  can  not  read  aloud, 
every  word  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  social  group ; 
being  sure  that  no  innuendo,  no  indelicate  or  pro- 
fane word,  will  ever  soil  the  innocence  of  childhood 
or  make  maiden  modesty  drop  its  eyelid.” 

We  were  sitting  near  while  this  conversation 
was  going  on,  and  made  a note  of  it.  The  reader 
of  Harper  had  caught  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the 
Drawer.  Out  of  its  repository  we  bring  things 
new  and  old,  genial  and  pleasant.  It  is  good  to 
be  merry  and  wise.  We  are  fond  of  good  things, 
and  there  are  millions  of  other  people  fond  of  the 
same,  and  for  them  wc  are  willing  to  gather  up  the 
nnconsidered  trifles,  light  as  air,  that  float  along 
the  stream  of  life,  that  sparkle  on  the  bosom  of  so- 


ciety, flash  at  the  dinner-table,  and  amuse  the  con- 
vivial hour  of  those  who  enjoy  44  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul.”  But  we  would  not  soil  these 
pages  with  a quip  or  turn  that  virtue  would  not 
love  to  hear,  or  crack  a joke  at  which  innocence 
would  not  clap  its  hands. 

The  Drawer  draws  largely  on  its  friends  abroad 
for  its  supplies,  and  is  always,  like  Oliver,  asking 
for  more.  A gem  of  verse,  a bon  mot  that  wins  a 
smile  on  the  brow  of  care  or  smooths  a wrinkle  on 
the  face  of  age,  will  find  its  way  to  more  readers  in 
these  pages  than  through  the  medium  of  any  other 
magazine  in  the  wide  world.  The  Drawer,  there- 
fore, always  welcomes  its  friends,  and  gives  them 
a good  seat  at  table.  The  one  who  tells  the  best 
story  is  the  most  welcome. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  our  friend  Lossing, 
author  of  the  “Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Rev- 
olution,” whose  Histories  have  been  so  widely  pop- 
ular, has  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  a School 
Committee  out  West.  A correspondent  writes  that 
the  Board  of  Education  in  one  of  the  towms  in  Ham- 
ilton County,  Ohio,  had  the  subject  of  school-books 
before  them,  and,  among  others,  the  sub-committee 
reported  in  favor  of  adopting  Lossing’s  44  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Board  was  almost  unanimously  Democratic 
in  politics,  and  one  of  the  members  of  that  party 
opposed  the  report  of  the  committee,  saying : 

44  Gentlemen,  I have  examined  this  book  clean 
through,  and  I find  it  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  youth  of  this  rapidly-growing,  fast-improv- 
ing, A No.  1 township;  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
history  is  decidedly  one-sided  in  politics,  and  agin 
the  Democrats.  Here,  you  see,  is  a picter  of  Col- 
onel Fr6mont,  and  there  ain’t  so  much  as  a shadow 
of  a picter  of  the  great  Buchanan,  the  President  of 
these  United  States!  Gentlemen  of  this  School 
Board,  can  you  adopt,  for  your  children  to  study 
every  day,  a book  which  has  the  injustice  to  omit 
the  portrait  of  Old  Buck?  Gentlemen,  I move 
that  the  book  be  thrown  under  the  table.” 

Other  members  of  the  committee  protested  that 
they  knew  Mr.  Lossing  to  be  a good  Democrat ; 
they  even  offered  to  write  to  him,  and  have  a por- 
trait of  the  illustrious  President  Buchanan  insert- 
ed in  a new  edition  of  the  History ; but  the  motion 
prevailed,  and  the  Democrats  voted  a good  book, 
by  one  of  their  own  part}’,  out  of  the  school,  by  a 
largo  majority.  By-the-way,  it  was  an  ancient 
edition  this  sensitive  gentleman  got  hold  of.  The 
later  editions  haye  Old  Buck  as  natural  as  life. 


Coloxbl  Williams,  a gallant  officer  from  New 
Orleans,  tells  the  following  capital  story  of  him- 
self, and  a friend  who  heard  it  sends  it  to  the 
Drawer,: 

The  Colonel  was  on  a visit  to  the  North,  and  at 
a large  dinner-party  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  almost  a stranger  to  the  company,  both  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  but  his  agreeable  manners  se- 
cured him  a home  reception,  and  he  was  quite  at 
ease  among  his  new  acquaintance.  44  At  dinner,” 
says  the  Colonel,  44 1 was  seated  opposite  to  a young 
and  very  accomplished  lady,  who  remarked,  in  the 
course  of  conversation : 

44  ‘Surely,  Sir,  you  can  not  have  resided  very 
long  at  the  South,  your  complexion  is  so  very  fair  V 
44  4 Yes,*  I replied,  4 1 am  a creole  of  Louisiana/ 
44  Instantly  every  one  around  me  was  startled, 
conversation  flagged,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
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upon  poor  me,  utterly  unconscious  of  having  said 
or  done  any  thing  to  attract  so  much  attention.  I 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  till  the  lady  remark- 
ed again,  with  a long  breath : 

44  * Well,  Sir,  I declare — I beg  your  pardon, 
Sir — but  I would  certainly  have  taken  you  for  a 
white  man  1’ 

44  My  face  burned  like  fire,  and  for  a while  I was 
silent  in  my  confusion ; but  recovering  myself,  I 
asked  the  young  lady  what  she  supposed  the  word 
creole  meant  ? 

44  4 Why,  black,  or  yellow,  Sir,  I don't  know 
which  ; and  it  don't  make  much  difference.’ 

44 1 then  explained  to  her  and  the  company, 
greatly  to  their  relief,  that  creole  means  native , and 
has  no  reference  to  color  or  race ; that  creole  horses 
and  creole  cows  are  as  commonly  spoken  of  as 
creole  men ; and  that  I was  white  4 to  the  maimer 
bom.’” 

44  The  following  beautiful  poem,  of  only  three 
verses,  was  written  by  a gentleman  of  Lancaster 
County,  Virginia,  who  was  born  blind,  and  never 
had  the  advantages  of  education.  Is  it  worthy  of 
a place  in  the  Drawer  ?” 

Certainly  ; and  a gem  it  is. 

TIIE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Deep  in  a wood’s  sequestered  shade, 

A weary  wood-nymph  slept  one  day; 

It  chanced  a wild  bird  thither  strayed. 

And  o’er  her  warbled  forth  his  lay. 

44  Sweet  bird 1”  the  waking  maiden  said, 

44  One  gift  on  thee  will  1 bestow 

Then  song  the  warbler,  44  O’er  me  abed 
Some  newer  strain  than  e’er  before.” 

Tho  wood-nymph  paused— 44  Go,  sing  thy  oholcc ; 

No  strain  to  thee  shall  be  denied  1” — 

And  now  that  mimic  bird  hath  voice 
To  imitate  all  birds  beside. 


Our  wife,  a few  days  since,  observed  that  Bridget 
— the  lately-arrived  young  lady  who  boards  with 
us  and  assists  in  housework  — was  cleaning  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  speaking-tube,  and  being  pleased 
to  see  her  attentive  to  such  a matter  without  being 
told,  praised  her  for  so  doing.  To  these  kind  ob- 
servations Bridget  replied,  44  0h,  yes,  ma'am,  and 
now  you  can  spake  a clone  word,  ma’am  1” 


44  Nothing  to  Wear.”  That  capital  hit  at  the 
feminine  follies  of  the  times,  since  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Harper's  Weekly , has  been  published  in 
various  places  and  forms,  and  has  already  taken  its 
place  in  the  successful  and  living  literature  of  the 
age.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  this  city,  in 
speaking  of  it,  says : 

44  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  turn  well 
known  to  Stewart,  and  who  stand  on  his  books 
rated  A No.  1,  for  the  length  of  their  bills,  \hat  the 
fitting  out  a young  lady  nowadays,  for  a winter 
season  in  town  or  a summer  season  at  a watering- 
place,  assimilates  more  nearly  to  preparing  a ves- 
sel for  a voyage  around  the  world  than  any  other 
analogous  undertaking.  It  even  exceeds  in  im- 
portance the  latter  enterprise ; for,  to  ride  the  se- 
verest gale,  in  every  variety  of  clime,  tho  most 
prudent  navigator  requires  but  two  or  three  sets 
of  sails,  while  the  reader  probably  knows,  in  his 
own  limited  circle,  a score  of  fair  dames  who  never 
launch  their  frail  barks  on  the  summer  sea  without 
at  least  two  score  of  dresses,  with  lacos  and  crino- 
line to  match.  It  was  a delightful  trAit  in  the 
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character  of  Alfred  Jingle  (in  the  4 Pickwick  Pa- 
pers’), that  while  he  had  forty  coats  of  his  own  in 
packing-cases  coming  around  by  sea,  he  conde- 
scended to  travel  with  his  personal  luggage  in  a 
brown  paper  parcel,  and  when  happening  upon  an 
unexpected  merry-making,  with 4 nothing  to  wear,* 
he  adapted  himself  to  circumstances,  and  borrowed 
another  man’s  coat.  Miss  Flora  M4Flimsey  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  incapable  of  so  monstrous 
a breach  of  the  conventionalities  of  society.” 


Brown  does  this  good  story  into  verse  for  the 
Boston  Post: 

A gay  young  spark,  who  long  had  sighed 
To  take  an  heiress  for  Ills  bride. 

Though  not  in  vain  ho  had  essayed 
To  win  the  favor  of  the  maid. 

Yet  fearing,  from  his  humble  station, 

To  meet  her  father’s  cold  negation. 

Mode  up  hh  mind,  without  delay. 

To  take  the  girl  and  run  away! 

A pretty  plan — what  could  be  finer?— 

But  as  the  maid  was  yet  a minor, 

There  still  remained  this  slight  obstruction : 

He  might  be  punished  for  “ abduction  I” 
Accordingly,  be  thought  it  wise 
To  see  the  ’squire  and  take  advice — 

A cunning  knave  who  loved  a trick 
As  well  as  fees,  and  skilled  to  pick, 

As  lawyers  can,  some  latent  flaw 
To  help  a client  cheat  the  law. 

Before  him  straight  tho  case  was  laid. 

Who,  when  the  proper  fee  was  paid. 

Conceived  at  once  a happy  plan, 

And  thus  tho  counselor  began : 

44  Young  man,  no  doubt  your  wlsost  course 
Is  this : to-night  you  get  a horso, 

And  let  your  lady  lovo  get  ou; 

As  soon  as  ever  that  is  done, 

You  get  on  too — but,  bark  ye!  mind 
She  rides  before;  you  ride  behind; 

And  thus,  you  see,  you  make  it  true. 

The  lady  runs  away  with  you  /** 

That  very  night  he  got  the  horse. 

And  put  the  lawyer’s  plan  in  force; 

Who  found  next  day — no  laughing  matter— 

The  truant  lady  was  his  daughter. 

MORAL. 

When  lawyers  counsel  craft  and  guile. 

It  may,  sometimes,  be  worth  the  while, 

If  they’d  avoid  the  deepest  shames. 

To  ascertain  the  parties"  names . 


You  can't  buy  nothing  in  New  Orleans,  or  most 
Southern  and  Western  cities,  for  less  than  a 44  pic- 
ayune,” or  six-and-a-quarter  cents.  I was  amused 
at  a little  incident  which  I saw  on  board  one  of  the 
Western  boats.  A man  from  the  North  tried  to 
pass  ten  coppers  upon  a 44  sucker,”  a native  of  Il- 
linois, for  a dime. 

“ What  be  they?”  inquired  the  sucker,  in  un- 
feigned ignorance. 

44 1 calculate  they  are  cents,”  replied  the  North- 
erner; 44 can’t  you  read?” 

44 1 reckon  not,”  said  the  other;  44  and  what’s 
more,  old  boss,  I allow  I don’t  want  to.  What  is 
cents,  mister?” 

44 1 vow  to  the  judges,”  said  the  Northerner, 
44  you  are  w'orse  than  the  heathen ! Cents  is  mon- 
ey, ’sartin!  Ten  of  them  are  worth  one  dime. 
Can’t  you  see?  it  says  4 E Pluribus  Unum’ — that's 
the  Latin  for  4 Hail  Columbia’ — and  here,  it’s  in- 
scribed 4 one  cent.’  ” 

44  Look  here,”  responded  the  sucker,  putting  the 
thumb  of  his  hand  into  hi9  ear,  and  inclining  his 
fingers  forward, 44  you  may  run  a saw  on  a Hooaier 
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or  a Wolverine,  but  I’m  blamed  if  you  Yankee  me 
with  that  contuaive  staff!” 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  of  oar  city,  has  a way 
of  his  own  in  saying  smart  things,  sparing  neither 
friends  nor  foes,  and  sometimes  hitting  hard  enough 
to  leave  a broad  mark. 

Some  yean  since,  when  he  was  in  England,  he 
rode  on  the  mail-coach  from  Oxford  up  to  London. 
His  fellow- travelers  were  a Fellow  of  the  Univers- 
ity, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  of  BlackheAth,  and 
one  more,  a stranger.  The  Fellow  soon  perceived 
from  Dr.  P.’s  conversation  with  Dr.  S.  that  the 
former  was  from  America,  and  then  entered  upon 
a course  of  inquiry,  on  this  wise : 

Fellow.  44  As  I have  never  met  with  so  intelli- 
gent an  American  before,  I should  be  happy  to  ask 
you  a few  questions  about  your  country.” 

Dr.  P.  “ In  my  country  I pass  for  only  about  a 
third  or  fourth-rate  man  ; but  I shall  be  most  happy 
to  answer  your  inquiries  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ities.” 

The  Fellow  then  made  extended  queries  relative 
to  climate,  rivers,  roads,  canals,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, etc.,  which  were  answered  to  his  satisfac- 
tion ; and  then  he  added,  14  There  is  one  question 
more  which  I should  like  to  ask,  but  I fear  it  may 
not  fall  in  with  your  own  predilections.” 

Dr.  P.  44  Out  with  it,  Sir ; it  will  harm  no  one, 
I presume.” 

Fellow*.  44 The  inquiry  is  this:  Do  you  think 
your  present  form  of  government  will  stand,  or 
that  your  people  will  not  soon  require  a King?” 

Dr.  P.  44  Well,  Sir,  that  is  indeed  a question 
that  does  not  fall  in  with  my  predilections,  for  I 
am  a thorough  Republican.  Still,  1 have  no  objec- 
tions to  answer  your  question  frankly.  It  is  my 
opinion,  to  which  I have  come  after  much  reflec- 
tion, that  we  shall  eventually  have  a King.” 

Fellow.  44 1 am  sure  of  it — I am  sure  of  it! 
but  I never  yet  have  seen  an  American  who  was 
willing  to  admit  it.  Will  you  favor  me  with  the 
reasons  on  which  you  found  your  opinion,  for  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  good  ones?” 

Dn.  P.  44 1 think  they  are  good  ones,  and  I will 
frankly  state  them  to  you.  They  are  these : I read 
In  the  Bible  that  when  Israel  was  a virtuous  peo- 
ple, God  governed  them  generally  with  judges  of 
their  own  choosing ; but  when  they  became  a cor- 
rupt and  degraded  people,  God  in  wrath  gave  them  a 
King!  As  we  are  rapidly  importing  European 
manners  and  corrupt  customs  into  the  United 
States,  I greatly  fear  that  we  shall  degenerate  un- 
til God  will  treat  us  as  he  has  the  degraded  nations 
of  Europe,  and  give  us  a King !” 

The  Fellow  grew  suddenly  red  in  the  face,  and 
would  have  made  fight,  but  the  laugh  of  his  neigh- 
bors was  so  hearty  that  he  had  to  join  in  it,  and 
soon  he  managed  to  say,  44  Well,  you  have  taught 
me  one  lesson  to-day  thAt  I shall  never  forget.” 

Dr.  P.  “And,  pray,  what  may  that  be?  for  it 
is  very  rare  an  Englishman  will  admit  that  he 
learns  any  thing  from  an  American.” 

Fellow.  “I  have  learned  to  let  the  Yankees 
alone,  and  not  to  meddle  with  their  peculiar  mat- 
ters.” 

Dr.  P.  44  Thank  you,  Sir.  But  allow  me  to  say 
that  you  are  rather  slow  scholars,  for  we  certainly 
taught  you  that  lesson  at  Bunker  Hill.” 

Fellow.  44 1 see  that  you  are  incorrigible.” 

Dr.  P.  44  And  that's  the  way  of  our  people.” 

On  another  visit  to  England  Dr.  P.  was  invited 


to  meet  a number  of  clerical  gentlemen  at  dinner 
at  the  house  of  a wealthy  layman  in  London.  Some 
twenty  persons  were  present.  The  dinner  was  lux- 
urious and  the  wines  abundant ; but  Dr.  P.,  being 
a strict  temperance  man,  declined  drinking  any  of 
them.  This  brought  on  a spirited  discussion.  In 
the  course  of  it  some  bottles  of  Hock  were  brought 
on,  when  a tall  clergyman — the  high  priest  he  was 
sometimes  called — with  a long  red  nose  and  a ruby 
face,  arose,  and  seizing  a bottle,  said, 

44  Dr.  P.,  look  here — this  is  Hock . You  can  not 
decline  it,  I am  sure,  Sir.” 

44  That  I can,”  replied  Dr.  P.  44 1 learned  to  do 
so  when  I was  a boy  at  the  grammar-school— //ic, 
/Arc,  Hoc” 

Then  lifting  up  a glass  of  cold  water,  he  said : 

44  To  vour  special  health.  I pledge  you  in  the 
wine  of  Eden  ; we  read  that  it  was  xcell  watered.” 

A general  laugh  sustained  the  Doctor,  and  tho 
dinner  wrent  on.  New  wines  w'ere  brought,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  feast,  when  they  had  all 
well  drunk,  the  same  man  with  a red  nose,  now 
somewhat  redder,  seizing  a bottle  of  very  peculiar- 
ly red  wine,  exclaimed : 

44  Dr.  P.,  Dr.  P.,  can  not  I tempt  you  with 
this?” 

“Hark,  brethren!”  said  Dr.  P.,  44 what  lan- 
guage is  this  ? Tempt  me ! I hope  this  brother 
is  not  a lineal  descendant  of  a celebrated  personage 
who  entered  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  tempt.  Pardon 
me  if  I am  admonished  by  Adam’s  example  not  to 
yield  to  the  temptation !” 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  of  Bethlehem,  Connecti- 
cut, was  a man  of  power  as  well  as  of  eccentricity. 
He  had  a habit  of  dropping  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course, and  delivering  himself  of  any  thought  that 
suddenly  struck  him.  Thus,  throwing  up  his  spec- 
tacles, and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  Bible  and  his 
chin  on  his  hands,  he  would  break  out : 

44  Scandal ! I’ll  tell  you  what  scandal  is!  Broth- 
er Smith  has  heard  something  about  Brother  Jonea, 
but  it  was  told  to  him  under  a pledge  of  great  se- 
crecy ; and  he  finds  it  so  hard  to  keep  it  all  alone 
that  he  tries  to  find  some  one  to  help  him,  and  he 
imparts  it  to  neighbor  Jennings,  and  it  proves  too 
weighty  for  their  united  capacities  to  bear,  and 
they  soon  manage  to  share  it  with  Brother  Fraser ; 
and  so  it  spreads  from  one  to  another  till  at  last 
Polly  Downs  bears  of  it,  and  then,  whew ! away  it 
goes,  and  every  body  knows  it.  And  that’s  scan- 
dal.” 

Dr.  Backus  was  afterward  President  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  New  York.  While  taking  an  evening 
stroll  he  saw  a student  out  of  the  grounds,  and 
describing  curiously  circular  figures  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  navigate  on  dry  land.  The 
boy  was  drunk.  The  president  opened  the  gate, 
and  coming  upon  the  student,  who,  in  bis  haste, 
had  measured  his  length  upon  the  grass,  the  doc- 
tor laid  hold  of  him,  and  swinging  him  over  his 
shoulder,  marched  off  in  triumph  with  his  burden. 
The  youngster  W'as  sobered  by  the  fright,  and  know- 
ing full  well  into  w hose  hands  he  had  fallen,  roared 
out  piteously, 

44 Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapia  tui  plenum?” — 44 Oh, 
Bacchus,  whither  dost  thou  bear  me  full  of  thee  ?” 

The  President  humored  the  joke,  and  let  him  off 
gently. 


Coleridge  was  admiring  a water-fall  in  En- 
gland when  he  overheard  a well-dressed  stranger 
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saying  to  his  companion,  “It  is  a majestic  water- 
fall 1”  The  poet  was  so  delighted  with  the  epithet 
he  could  not  resist  turning  round  and  saying,  “Yes, 
Sir,  it  is  majestic ; you  have  hit  the  expression ; it 
is  better  than  fine,  sublime,  or  beautiful.”  The 
unknown  critic,  flattered  by  the  compliment,  pur- 
sped  his  strain  of  admiration  on  this  wise : “ Yes, 
I really  think  it  is  the  majestickest , pertiest  thing  of 
the  kind  I ever  saw  !” 


“ Susax,”  said  the  man  of  the  house  to  his  maid- 
servant, “why  do  your  church-people  have  such 
noisj*  times  in  your  meetings  ? It  seems  to  me  not 
very  becoming  in  a Christian  assembly.” 

“ Why,  Sir,  the  Bible  bids  us  to.” 

“The*  Bible!” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Where?” 

“ Why  the  prophet  says,  1 Cry  aloud  and  spare 
not ; lift  up  thy  voice  like  a trumpet, 1 which  means 
that  we  should  holler  in  meeting,  if  I know  the 
Bible.” 

“ H-e-m ! Yes,  Susan,  that  passage  has  not  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  my  mind  in  that  light.  Thank 
you  for  the  idea.  But  to  change  the  subject,  Su- 
san— I want  you,  the  next  time  you  go  to  meet- 
ing, to  take  a dose  of  ipecac.” 

“ Me  take  a dose  of  ipecac !” 

“ Yes,  that’s  what  I say.” 

“ Ipecac,  Sir  ? I’m  not  sick.” 

“ Perhaps  not,  but  you  ought  to  take  it.” 

“But  why  so,  Sir?” 

“ Because  the  Bible  says  j*ou  should,  Susan.” 

“ The  Bible  says  I should  take  ipecac !” 

“ Why  not  exactly,  Susan,  but  it  says  that  you 
ought  to  take  an  emetic  of  some  kind:  I merely 
mention  ipecac  because  it  is  the  mildest  and  safest.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?” 

“ I’ll  tell  you,  Susan.  The  same  prophet  whom 
you  quoted  just  now  as  enjoining  upon  God’s  peo- 
ple the  duty  of  halloaing  in  meeting,  says  also, 
*£ast  ye  up ! Cast  ye  up !’  ” 

“ So  he  does,  Sir.” 

“And  that  means  ‘ take  an  emetic,*  don’t  it?” 

“ Oh,  Sir,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?” 

“I  can’t,  Susan!  But  why  shouldn’t  I,  when 
you  say  that  the  command  you  just  quoted  makes 
halloaing,  and  screaming,  and  shouting  in  relig- 
ious meetings  a duty  ?” 

u Dear  me,  Sir,  there’s  the  baby  crying ; I must 
go,  this  minute.” 


Ox  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  one  of  the 
villages  that  dot  its  shores,  a lot  of  idlers  were 
standing,  seeing  which  could  throw  stones  the 
farthest  into  the  stream.  A tall,  raw-boned,  slab- 
sided  Yankee,  and  no  mistake,  came  up  and  looked 
on.  For  a while  he  said  nothing  till  a fellow  in  a 
green  jacket,  the  leader  of  the  party,  a conceited 
broth  of  a boy,  began  to  try  his  wit  on  Jonathan. 

“ You  can't  come  that"  said  he,  as  he  hurled  a 
stone  away  out  into  the  river. 

“Maybe  not,”  said  Jonathan;  “but  up  in  our 
country  we’ve  a purty  big  river,  considerin’,  and 
t’other  day  I hove  a man  clear  across  it,  and  he 
came  down  fair  and  square  on  the  other  side.” 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha !”  yelled  his  auditors. 

“ Wal,  naow,  yew  may  laff,  but  I can  do  it 
again.” 

“ Do  what?”  said  the  green  jacket,  quickly. 

“ I can  take  and  heave  you  across  that  river 
yonder,  just  like  open  and  shot.” 
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“ Bet  you  ten  dollars  of  it.” 

“Done,”  said  the  Yankee;  and  drawing  forth 
an  X (upon  a broken  down-east  bank),  he  covered 
the  bragger’s  shinplaster. 

. “ Kin  you  swim,  feller?” 

“Like  a duck,”  said  green  jacket;  and  without 
further  parley  the  Vermonter  seized  the  knowing 
Yorker  stoutly  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the 
basement  of  his  pants,  jerked  him  from  his  foot- 
hold, and  with  an  almost  superhuman  effort  dashed 
the  bully  heels  over  head  from  the  bank,  some  ten 
yards  into  the  Hudson. 

A terrible  shout  ran  through  the  crowd  as  he 
floundered  into  the  water,  and  amidst  the  jeers  and 
screams  of  his  companions  the  ducked  bully  put 
back  to  the  shore  and  scrambled  up  the  bank, 
half  frozen  by  this  sudden  and  involuntary  cold 
bath. 

“I’ll  take  that  ten  spot,  if  you  please,”  said  the 
shivering  loafer,  advancing  rapidly  to  the  stake- 
holders. “ You  took  us  for  greenhorns,  eh  ? We’ll 
show  you  how  to  do  things  down  here  in  York 
and  the  fellow  claimed  the  twenty  dollars. 

“Wal,  I reck’n  yeou  wunt  take  no  ten  spots  jis* 
yit,  captin’.” 

“ Why  ? You’ve  lost  the  bet.” 

“ Not  edzactly.  I didn’t  calkilate  on  deuin  it 
the  first  time;  but  I tell  you  I kin  deu  it,”  and 
in  spite  of  the  loafer’s  utmost  efforts  to  escape  him, 
he  seized  him  by  the  scruff  and  the  seat  of  his  over- 
alls, and  pitched  him  three  yards  further  into  the 
river  than  upon  the  first  trial ! 

Again  the  bully  returned  amidst  the  shouts  of 
his  mates,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  immensely. 

“ Third  time  never  fails,”  said  the  Yankee,  strip- 
ping off  his  coat ; “ I kin  deu  it,  I tell  ye.” 

“Hold  on!”  said  the  almost  petrified  yictim. 

“And  I will  deu  it,  if  I try  till  to-morrow 
mornin’.” 

“I  give  it  up!”  shouted  the  sufferer  between 
his  teeth,  which  now  clattered  like  a mad  badger’a ; 
“ take  the  money.” 

The  Vermonter  very  coolly  pocketed  the  ten  spot, 
and  as  he  turned  away  remarked : 

“We  ain’t  much  acquainted  with  your  smart 
folks  daoun  here  in  York,  but  we  sometimes  take 
the  starch  aout  of  ’em  up  our  way ; and  p'raps 
yeou  wunt  try  it  ontu  strangers  agin.  I reck'n 
yeou  wunt,”  he  continued,  and  putting  on  a broad 
grin  of  good-humor,  he  left  the  company  to  their 
reflections. 


To  extract  amusement  from  such  a scene  of  hor- 
rors as  the  Indian  War  in  Oregon  has  revealed 
would  seem  to  be  a hopeless  task,  yet,  even  in  the 
midst  of  alarm  and  blood,  there  are  incidents  that 
serve  to  enliven  the  spirits,  and  to  make  fun  for 
the  soldier  in  the  dismals  of  camp  and  border  life. 
A soldier’s  pen  indites  the  following  sketch  for  the 
Drawer : 

“ When  the  Indian  stampede  was  at  its  height, 
the  most  distant  white  settlers  along  the  Columbia 
River  moved  into  ‘Columbia  City,’  that  they 
might  be  near  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Vancouver.  In  the  city,  which 
was  about  half  a mile  from  the  military  post,  a 
company  of  volunteers  was  enrolled,  and  a guard 
mounted  daily  for  better  protection  of  the  citizens 
and  their  families  against  any  sudden  attack. 

“ One  old  couple  who  came  in  from  their 1 claim’ 
were  forced,  from  the  scarcity  of  lodgings,  to  live 
in  a small  log-hut  just  without  the  chain  of  aenti- 
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nels.  While  the  old  man  was  sound  asleep  one 
night,  the  wife,  who  was  the  better  man  of  the 
two,  was  listening  with  all  her  ears  for  the  sound 
of  a coming  foe.  She  became  very  fidgety  toward 
midnight,  and  at  last  was  sure  that  she  beard 
somebody  prowling  about  the  premises.  Then 
she  poked  the  old  man  in  the  ribs,  who  sprang  up 
as  if  an  Indian's  arrow'  had  pricked  him,  and  de- 
manded, 4 What’s  the  matter  ?’  To  this  very  sen- 
sible question  the  old  lady  replied, 4 That  she  heerd 
an  Injun and  the  old  man  thereupon  rose  and 
said  he  would  run  over  to  the  post  and  give  them 
warning. 

44  The  night  was  dark.  The  old  man  had  seen  the 
day  when  he  could  run  better.  Now  he  was  soon 
out  of  breath ; but  on  he  pulled  till,  suddenly,  he 
was  challenged  by  the  sentinel.  Between  his  fright 
and  his  exhaustion  he  could  not  speak.  The  sen- 
tinel imagined  him  to  be  an  enemy,  fired  upon  him, 
and  sent  a ball  through  his  cheek,  and  carried  away 
two  or  three  of  his  teeth  in  double-quick  time.  Fol- 
lowing up  this  attack  with  a blow  from  his  mus- 
ktt,  he  knocked  the  old  fellow  down,  and  called  for 
help  to  secure  his  prisoner.  The  old  man  all  this 
time  believed  himself  at  the  mercy  of  an  Indian, 
and  roared  for  help.  His  anxious  spouse  heard  the 
report  of  the  gun,  and  now  the  cries  of  her  hus- 
band, and,  with  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Micawber,  who 
would  never  desert  her  lord,  she  rushed  out  in  her 
robes  of  the  night,  and,  armed  with  such  weapon  as 
came  handiest,  hastened  to  the  conflict.  With  the 
fury  of  a witch  and  the  love  of  a woman,  she  bore 
down  on  the  sentinel,  whom  she  took  for  a savage 
murdering  her  husband,  and  dealt  him  such  terri- 
ble blows  that  he  was  ready  to  yield  the  advantage 
he  had  already  gained.  Happily  for  his  honor  as 
a soldier,  help  arrived  from  the  neighboring  sen- 
tries, and  the  aged  couple  were  secured,  but  great- 
ly to  the  amusement  of  the  company  at  the  post, 
who  laughed  heartily  over  the  adventure  W'hen  it 
came  to  be  told  the  next  day.  The  good  old  folks 
were  brought  within  the  lines,  and  were  not  allow- 
ed to  sleep  out  in  so  exposed  a position  afterward.” 

Whet?  S.  S.  Prentiss  was  in  his  glory,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  during  a season  of  high  polit- 
ical excitement,  there  was  a Convention  at  Her- 
nando. Mr.  Prentiss  was  there,  and  set  every 
thing  ablaze  with  his  burning  eloquence  and  in- 
imitable wit.  As  w'as  usual,  hundreds  of  ladies 
crowded  the  ground  to  hear  him,  and  when  he  had 
concluded  the  welkin  rang  with  shouts  of  applause. 
Now  there  was  present  one  Dedimus  Brief,  Esq., 
an  opponent,  who,  like  the  gnat  in  the  fable,  never 
suffered  to  pass  unimproved  an  opportunity  to  in- 
flict his  bite  on  the  ox’s  legs.  He  arose  to  reply 
to  some  of  Mr.  Prentiss’s  arguments.  When  Ded- 
imus had  gone  through  his  44  piece,”  and  had  given 
it  the  last  finishing  touch  of  gesticulation,  pecul- 
iarly his  own,  he  sat  down,  apparently  exhausted. 
Mr.  Prentiss,  meanwhile,  sat  looking  on,  with  a 
peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye,  enjoying  the  thing 
hugely.  At  the  conclusion  he  slowly  arose,  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  stand,  intending,  no 
doubt,  to  drop  an  admonitory  hint  to  such  thick- 
headed zealots,  when  at  that  moment  a neighbor- 
ing jackass  quartered  hard  by  4 4 opened  his  mouth 
and  spoke”  long  and  loud.  Mr.  Prentiss  turn- 
ed his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  new  assailant, 
fairly  gaped  with  astonishment  without  uttering  a 
word  for  a moment,  and  then,  ere  the  reverberating 
tones  of  the  ass  had  died  away,  he  turned  to  the 


audience,  and  throwing  up  his  hand  deprecatingly 
to  his  first  opponent,  exclaimed,  44  Ah ! ladies  and 
gentlemen,  another  competitor ! I can’t  stand  it !” 
and  sat  down  amidst  the  deafening  shouts  of  the 
multitude.  Dedimus  Brief,  Esq.,  became  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  “vulgar  Whig  meet- 
ing,” and  withdrew. 


A grave,  if  not  reverend,  correspondent  writes : 
“Dear  Drawer,— Like  your  Methodist  preach- 
er who  leads  off  in  the  May  number,  I always  read 
the  Drawer  first,  and  now  I beg  to  contribute  an 
item.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  beautiful  town 
of  Ann  Arbor,  in  Michigan,  was  but  a settlement 
among  the  rich  oak  openings  of  Washtenaw',  and, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  its  inhabitants, 4 the  Hu- 
ron was  but  a little  brook,’  a huge  black  bear  start- 
led the  quiet  of  the  place  by  taking  his  course 
through  the  settlement,  and  passing  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Huron.  Off  started  the  people  in  pur- 
suit, and  foremost  among  the  crowd  w'as  a fiery 
youth,  with  ruddy  face  and  flaxen  hair,  who  was 
then  the  doctor  of  the  community,  and  is  now  a dig- 
nified professor  in  the  State  University.  He  seized 
upon  a horse  which  was  standing  without  saddle, 
and  mounting  in  hot  haste,  he  plunged  down  hill 
like  4 Old  Put ;’  and  as  the  furious  rider  reached 
the  banks  of  the  river  he  found  two  boys,  of  whom 
he  inquired,  anxiously, 

44  4 Have  you  seen  the  bear  ?’ 

44  4 Yes ; he  jist  now  swum  over  the  river.’ 

“The  excited  doctor  was  so  provoked  at  the  es- 
cape that,  forgetting  himself  for  the  moment,  he 
cried,  4 Why  the  dickens  didn’t  you  stop  him?* 
“The  idea  of  stopping  a bear  was  too  much  for 
0e  boys,  and  they  roared  after  the  doctor  as  he 
turned  his  horse  and  abandoned  the  pursuit.” 


44  Don’t  stay  long,  husband !”  said  a young  wife, 
tenderly,  in  my  presence  one  evening,  as  her  hus- 
band was  preparing  to  go  out.  The  words  them- 
selves were  insignificant,  but  the  look  of  melting 
fondness  with  which  they  were  accompanied  spoke 
volumes.  It  told  all  the  whole  vast  depths  of  a 
woman’s  love — of  her  grief  when  the  light  of  his 
smile,  the  source  of  all  her  joy,  beamed  not  bright- 
ly upon  her. 

“Don’t  stay  long,  husband!”  and  I fancied  I 
saw  the  loving,  gentle  wife  sitting  alone,  anxious- 
ly counting  the  moments  of  her  husband’s  absence, 
every  few  moments  running  to  the  door  to  see  if  be 
was  in  sight,  and  finding  that  he  was  not,  I thought 
I could  hear  her  exclaiming,  in  disappointed  tones, 
44  Not  yet.” 

4 4 Don’t  stay  long,  husband !”  and  I again  thought 
I could  see  the  young  wife  rocking  nervously  in  the 
great  arm-chair,  and  weeping  as  though  her  heart 
would  break,  as  her  thoughtless 44  lord  and  master” 
prolonged  his  stay  to  a wearisome  length  of  time. 

Oh,  you  that  have  wives  to  say,  44  Don’t  stay 
long !”  when  you  go  forth,  think  of  them  kindly 
when  you  are  mingling  in  the  busy  hive  of  life,  and 
try,  just  a little,  to  make  their  homes  and  hearts 
happy,  for  they  are  gems  seldom  replaced.  You 
can  not  find  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  world  the 
peace  and  joy  that  a quiet  home  blessed  with  such 
a woman’s  presence  W'ill  afford. 

“Don’t  stay  long,  husband!”  and  the  young 
wife’s  look  seemed  to  say — for  here  in  your  own 
sw'eet  home  is  a loving  heart,  whose  music  is  hush- 
ed when  you  are  absent — here  is  a soft  breast  for 
you  to  lay  your  head  upon,  and  hero  are  pure  lips 
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on  soiled  by  sin,  that  will  pay  you  with  kisses  for 
coming  back  soon. 

And  wife,  young  wife,  if  you  would  have  your 
husband  stay  when  he  comes,  and  love  to  come 
when  he  must  be  away,  give  him  those  lips  to  kiss, 
and  that  breast  to  rest  his  weary  head  upon.  Be- 
cause you  are  cold  and  indifferent  to  his  caresses, 
and  often  wish  that  he  would  leave  you,  he  turns 
away,  and  seeks  his  pleasures  in  other  scenes. 
Young  wife,  you  have  him  in  your  keeping.  Keep 
him,  and  he  will  be  kept. 


Professor  Darby,  who  hear-  the  following 
with  his  own  ears,  contributes  them  to  the  Drawer : 

The  town  of  Wilson  (Niagara  County,  New 
York),  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  little  villages  on 
Lake  Ontario.  Among  other  notabilities,  it  con- 
tains a very  worthy  pious  Baptist  minister,  or  eld- 
er, as  he  is  commonly  called.  Not  long  ago  he 
edified  his  charge  with  a course  of  lectures  on  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Representing  the  return  of  the 
profligate,  he  remarked : 

44  Ho  was  tattered  and  weary,  worn-out  and  sore, 
and,  for  his  part,  he  had  no  cfoubt  his  voice  was 
husky,  for  he  had  been  eating  husks!* 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  over  the  ^newly- 
found,  the  elder  brother  comes  home.  Our  Worthy 
clergyman  pictured  him  as  coming  in  from  the 
corn-field  and  stopping  to  look  in  at  the  calf-pen. 

44  With  surprise  and  grief  he  exclaims, 4 They've 
stole  my  calf ! That  calf  I've  watched  over  and 
fed  these  many  years!' " 

A calf  that  had  been  fed  for  many  years  would 
probably  have  grown  into  something  worthy  of 
another  name. 

0 

Ik  looking  over  the  tombstones  in  an  old  ceme- 
tery in  the  village  of  P , in  Northern  New  York, 

one  of  the  many  curious  specimens  of  taste  there 
displayed  struck  me  as  being  at  least  original : 

Hebe  X.IES  G S , 

Box  or  C S and  H S 

Dim  May  lev,  1852. 

Aged  2 Years. 

“lie  tasted  of  life’s  bitter  cup. 

Refused  to  drink  the  potion  up; 

He  tnrned  his  little  head  aside. 

Disgusted  with  the  taste,  and  died.” 

Now  we  may  smile  at  this  conceit,  but  there  is 
something  very  sweet  and  very  true  in  it  for  all 
that.  44  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,”  was  a 
pagan  thought;  but  the  blessed  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  said,  44  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.” 


Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times  tells  this  story ; 

44  Dan  Rice,  the  well-known  clown,  remitted,  in 
settlement  of  an  account,  to  the  publisher  of  a pa- 
per in  the  West,  a three-doll&r  bill,  which  was  re- 
turned with  the  brief  remark ; 4 This  note  is  coun- 
terfeit, please  send  another.'  It  was  two  months 
before  he  heard  from  Dan  again,  when  he  apolo- 
gized for  the  delay,  saying  that  he  had  been  unable 
till  now  to  find  another  counterfeit  three-dollar  bill , 
but  he  hoped  the  one  now  inclosed  would  suit,  pro- 
fessing, at  the  same  time,  his  inability  to  discover 
what  the  objection  was  to  the  other,  which  he 
thought  as  good  a counterfeit  as  he  ever  saw.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Dan  swept  the  board.” 


Jubt  before  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  nation,  two  eminent  statesmen, 


M.  Mol6  and  M.  Thiers,  invited  the  Prince  to  visit 
them  at  the  house  of  M.  Thiers,  in  order  that  they 
might  make  known  to  him  the  elements  and  tend- 
encies of  modern  society  in  France.  44  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  modern  society,”  said  M.  Thiers, 
44  is  the  civil  power.  The  military  spirit  is  dead, 
and  can  not  be  revived.  You  appear  to  have  a 
chance  of  being  nominated  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  it  seems  desirable  to  us  that  you  should 
prepare  yourself  for  that  eminent  post  by — cutting 
off  your  mustachios!  If  M.  Mol6  or  myself  were  to 
be  nominated  President,  neither  of  us  would  wear 
mustachios.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  us  necessary 
that  you  should  shave  off  yours !” 

The  Prince  declined,  and  the  result  is  known  to 
the  world. 


A boy  from  the  Ragged  Mountains  (Virginia), 

met  Professor  B , and  presented  his  basket  with 

the  following  explanation : 

44  Yer  don't  want  any  che&nuts,  does  yer  ?” 

44  How  do  you  know  I do  not  want  any,  my  lit- 
tle man?”  inquired  the  Professor. 

44 1 nary  say  ver  don’t,  I ax  yer— does  yer?” 
was  the  positive  answer. 

This  was  more  polite  than  the  Quaker's  reply  to 
one  who  said  to  him, 

44  You  don't  want  to  buy  any  wood,  do  you  ?” 

44  Friend,  thee  first  tellest  a lie,  and  then  thee 
askest  a question.” 

An  old  negro  preacher  in  Alabama,  of  the  Meth- 
odist persuasion,  had  cherished  the  bitterest  dislike 
for  Mississippi  ever  since  it  repudiated  its  debts. 
On  one  bright  Sabbath  morning,  when  addressing 
a large  ebony  audience  in  Alabama,  be  showed,  by 
the  following  exhortation,  that,  in  spite  of  his  de- 
votional appearance,  he  was  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  worldly  passions.  Having  under  consider- 
ation that  portion  of  Scripture  promising  that  the 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  he  said  : 44  My  beluved  bruthrin,  now  is  the 
excepted  time ! The  day  of  judgment  is  near  at 
hand  when  all  the  people  of  the  earth  done  heard 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  preached.  The  ministers  ob 
de  Gospil  hab  done  dere  work  in  Ashur  and  in  Af- 
rica, and  in  all  dem  far-off  countries;  de  Gospil 
hab  bin  preached  in  Texis  and  Califomy ; and  so 
soon  dey  git  dot  railroad  dot  run  from  Mobile  up  in 
Massippi , dey  gwine  preach  de  Gospil  up  dere ; den 
all  de  words  ob  de  Lord  will  be  fulfilled,  and  Ga- 
briel will  sound  his  trumpit  fur  de  judgment-day !” 

A Tennessee  correspondent  says : 44 1 send  an 
exact  transcript  of  a warrant  submitted  to  me,  the 
applicant  desiring  advice  in  the  premises.  The 
mare  undoubtedly  received  very  rude  and  shock- 
ingly-ungallant  treatment,  for  which  the  perpe- 
trators richly  deserve  punishment ; but  the  legal 
questions  presented  by  the  document  are — 1st, 
Does  the  warrant  charge  a civil  or  criminal  of- 
fense ? 2d,  What  is  the  executing  officer  to  do? 

3d,  Is  the  mare  or  her  mistress  the  damaged  party  ? 

“‘State  of  Tennessee,!  *“To  the  Sheriff  or  enny 
Marion  Co.  f constable  of  sd.  county.  Sa- 
rah L having  made  information  to  me  on  oath  that 

J W and  J P did  unlawfully  make  an 

assault  upon  the  body  of  sd.  L *s  mare  in  the  case  of 

beating  and  croping  the  tail  off  sd.  mare  on  the  24  or  25 
of  this  instant  to  her  damage  fifty  dollars  this  27  June 
1807.’” 

This  is  very  well  for  a Tennessee  Justice,  but 
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here  comes  one  from  Indiana,  a live  Hoosier.  He 
makes  up  the  record  upon  Ids  docket  with  a com- 
mendable regard  to  particulars,  and  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

“And  now  appears  the  constable,  having  in  custody 
the  defendant  In  this  action ; whereupon  the  plaintiff; 
being  seised  with  sudden  fHght,  disappears;  in  conse- 
quence whereof  I rendered  judgment  against  the  consta- 
ble for  costs,  and  dismissed  the  suit” 

A lawtkr  writes:  “I  am  one^of  the  many 
readers  of  your  Drawer,  and  having  Medved  a let- 
ter a few  days  ago  which  I deem  4 too  good  to  keep,’ 
I herewith  inclose  it  to  you.  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that,  being  a hater  of  small  litigations,  I was 
called  on  by  a wealthy  neighbor  of  Mr.  Maynard, 
and  was  requested  to  prosecute  him,  to  recover  a 
small  sum  as  damages  arising  upon  breach  of  war- 
ranty in  the  sale  of  some  property.  I advised 
against  an}’  prosecution,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
the  small  amount  in  controversy.  My  client,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  I should  write  Mr.  M.  a letter, 
which  I did,  calling  his  attention  to  my  client’s 
claim,  advising  its  settlement,  and  closing  with 
the  remark,  4 Small  lawsuits  ought  always  to  be 
avoided.’  The  profound  impression  which  a law- 
yer’s letter  was  expected  by  my  client  to  produce 
on  Mr.  M.  is  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  answer 
I inclose.  I insist  that,  for  coolness  and  wit,  the 
letter  is  only  second  to  that  other  customer  who 
said  of  his  note,  as  the  boy  said  about  the  molasses, 

* Let  her  run.’ 

" Liiouucx,  Jut M If. 

“ Dbas  Sib, — Yours  of  the  26th  lust  come  duly  to 
hand,  and  I can  say  ‘Amen’  to  your  proposition  that 

* small  lawsuits  should  be  avoided,'  provided  it  be  possi- 
ble to  avoid  them.  But  men  of 1 small'  means  must  have 

* small*  suits,  if  any ; and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  a Democratic  government  that  a man 
should  be  deprived  of  the  luxuries  of  a Lawsuit  because  of 
his  poverty. 

“ Now,  if  your  friend  really  wants  a lawsuit,  I will  en- 
deavor to  make  it  as  interesting  as  possible ; and  to  this 
end,  I propose  to  put  up  a pretty  good  mare  against  $100, 
the  winner  to  ' take  the  pile.'  And  I also  farther  propose 
to  submit  the  question  of  * warranty,*  or  no  warranty,  upon 
the  statements  of  your  client ; and  I would  name  yourself 
as  arbiter,  with  this  condition  only,  that  you  shall  hear 
a speech  from  me  of  not  more  than  four  hours  in  length. 

“ But,  seriously,  your  friend  has  suffered  no  wrong  at 
my  hands.  In  his  zeal  to  do  something  he  has,  however, 
charged  my  pistol ; so,  with  due  deference  to  your  legal 
knowledge,  I can  only  say  1 Pop  away  I*  Yours  truly, 

“Ed.  Maybabd.” 

The  following  inscription  is  taken  from  the 
tomb-stone  of  a blacksmith  named  David  God- 
frey, who  died  in  1765,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ch arch-yard  of  Chilwall  Abbey,  near  Liverpool, 
England : 

“ My  sledge  and  hammer's  both  declined. 

My  bellows  they  have  lost  their  wind ; 

My  fire's  extinguished,  my  forge  decayed, 

And  in  the  dust  my  vice  is  laid ; 

My  coals  are  spent,  my  tongs  are  gone ; 

My  nails  are  drove— my  work  is  doLe." 

A TKiKXD  of  ours  from  Pennsylvania  visited 
Goodhue  County,  Minnesota,  last  fall,  in  search 
of  a schoolmaster’s  berth.  After  traveling  on  foot 
for  several  days,  without  seeing  a single  school- 
house  or  even  being  able  to  scare  up  a school 
trustee,  he  one  afternoon  approached  a log-cabin 
and  a large  pile  of  pumpkins,  near  which  was  an 
“ intelligent-looking  farmer”  engaged  in  fashion- 


ing an  ox-yoke.  His  appearance  indicated  that 
he  might  possibly  be  a man  having  authority  in 
the  educational  transactions  of  his  neighborhood. 
Under  this  pleasant  impression  the  following  con- 
versation took  place,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  educational  matters  are  “ done 
up”  in  some  of  the  corners  of  our  American  44  back- 
woods  :” 

44  Good-afternoon,  Sir.” 

44  How-de-do  ?” 

41 1 have  been  traveling  through  your  country 
for  the  purpose  of  securing,  if  possible,  a situation 
as  school-teacher.  Can  you  inform  me  where  the 
president  of  your  school  board  resides  ?” 

“ A schoolmaster  you  be ! Don’t  know  where 
our  president’s  shanty  is — don’t  know  whether  he’s 
got  one.” 

“ What  wages  do  your  people  pay  school-teach- 
ers?” 

“What  wages?  Really,  young  man,  I can’t 
say.  Have  you  made  a 1 claim’  yet  ?” 

“ No,  Sir ; I don’t  think  I shall  make  one.  Do 
you  think  I could  get  a school  in  your  district  if  1 
should  make  application  ?” 

“ Really,  don’t  know.  Reckon  not,  though. 
Kin  you  drive  oxen  ?” 

“ No,  Sir ; never  did  any  farming  or  teaming. 
Educated  myself  for  a school-teacher  in  Cone- 
maugh  township,  Somerset  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia.” 

“Yaas.  Kin  yon  maul  rails?  Great  chances 
for  sich  bizness  over  in  the  Norwegian  settle- 
ment.” 

44  No,  Sir ; am  not  accustomed  to  perform  such 

»vere  manual  labor.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
kere  I will  find  your  school-district  superintend- 
ent ? He  could  inform  me  whether  your  district 
needs  more  teachers  ?” 

“ No,  young  man,  I can’t.  To  be  p’inted  about 
the  matter,  we  don’t  have  no  schoolmaster  in  these 
parts,  nor  no  school  trustees,  nor  no  district  super- 
intender, as  you  call  him.  All  the  settlers  is  busy 
with  their  claims,  and  don’t  have  no  time  for  sich 
onimportant  consarns.  An’  let  me  recommend  you, 
if  you  don’t  know  nothing  else  than  to  keep  school, 
and  don’t  keer  about  making  a claim,  an’  can’t 
drive  oxen  or  maul  rails,  to  go  back  to  Somerset 
County,  an’  stay  there.  People  come  to  Minnesoty 
to  git  land  an’  make  money,  ’cause  they  see  it’s  a 
great  country.  Book-lamin’ s no  good,  and  wo 
don’t  want  no  schools.  We  want  enterprisin’ 
men/” 

“Yes,  I see,”  replied  our  exasperated  friend. 
“This  is  a great  country,  and  you  might  have 
added,  in  the  words  of  General  Ogle,  of  Somerset 
County,  4 It  isn't  all  fenced  in  yet.’  ” 

44  Yaas.” 

And  there  the  colloquy  ended.  Our  friend,  in 
high  dudgeon,  left  the  44  intelligent-looking  farm- 
er” and  the  Territory,  strongly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  Minnesota  is  44  no  great  shakes” 
after  all. 

The  Boston  Post  is  furnishing  a series  of  old  En- 
glish descriptions — first  rate.  For  example : 

“ Parte  XII . — Ye  Loveyer. 

44  Ever  syghing  lyke  vnto  a Furnace^  as  sayeth  ye 
Play-wright  Shakespeare,  ys  ye  Loveyer.  Son- 
netts  & stanzas  vvvthovt  number  will  he  indyte 
— all  yn  pravse  of  hys  my  stress — who  semeth  all 
ye  world  to  hym.  Ye  Loveyer  ys  generallie  con- 
sidered to  be  a Lunatic — a verie  Madman,  when 
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ye  lit  be  vpon  hym.  He,  att  svch  tymes  & sea- 
sons will  essaie  to  act  verie  straynge  & vnseem- 
lie.  Sometimes  be  will  fast  for  manie  Daiea  ; then 
will  he  not  close  his  eyelids  yn  slepe,  bat  strole 
forthe  yn  ye  lighte  of  ye  pale  Moone — 

4 When  all  yo  Kovvlea  are  vvarmlie  housed. 

Save  Batts  & Ovvles/ 

talkynge  strangelie  to  Hymself  in  Rhapsodical 
Ilynie  & chants,  allc  tovching  his  Ladye-love. 

“ The  onlie  sure  cvrc  for  thvs  Maladye  that  I wot 
me  of,  ys  Matrimony ; albeit,  nevertheless,  I wolde 
not  always  recommend  yt,  for  oft-tyme  yo  Remc- 
dve  maye  prove  to  be  mvch  worse  yan  ye  Dys- 
easc. 

14 1 wolde  here  enjoyne  all  Loveyers  to  forbear 
indy  ting  of  Epistles  to  their  ladye-loves,  ye  vvhyles 
he  is  yn  ye  extaticks  fitt ; for  yn  after  tymes,  he 
will,  shovide  ever  his  effusions  come  to  lyght,  be 
mvch  ashamed  of  bys  foolish  vvhyms  & Fancies.” 


In  the  June  number  of  the  Drawer,  you  give 
one  of  the  gastronomic  feats  of  Ex-Governor 
M4Nutt  of  Mississippi,  which  I have  no  doubt  is 
strictly  true,  for  he  was  a huge  gormandizer.  To 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  originating  the  following 
remark.  A set  of  jolly  fellows  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  various  dishes,  when  one  happened  to 
express  a preference  for.  roast  turkey. 

44  Yes,”  said  M‘Nutt,  44roast  turkey  is  good; 
but  it  is  certainly  a very  inconvenient  bird — it  is 
a little  too  much  for  one  man,  and  not  quite  enough 
for  two.” 


Mr.  Diddle  was  a wit  as  well  as  a financier, 
writes  a correspondent  of  the  Drawer.  During  t^ 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  t^ 
year  18-4-,  a bill  was  up  appropriating  a large  sum 
for  continuing  the  State  improvements.  Mr.  H., 
of  Berks,  an  honest  German  member,  was  very 
hostile  to  the  bill,  and  in  fact  opposed  to  all  State 
improvements,  as  they  involved  such  an  expend- 
iture of  money.  He  knew  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents, but  his  general  knowledge  was  rather 
limited.  While  the  bill  was  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Biddle  of  the  city  moved  an  amendment,  ap- 
propriating $10,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal.  The  member  from  Berks  was 
instantly  upon  his  feet,  declaring  his  purpose  to 
oppose  any  appropriation  for  the  Alimentary  or 
any  other  canal — declaring  the  appropriation  to 
be  unnecessary  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  amendment  was  instantly  withdrawn, 
umidst  the  general  mirth  of  the  members  at  the 
expense  of  the  honest  member  from  Berks. 


A far-away  correspondent  says:  “Out  in 
Elizabethtown,  in  this  State,  there  is,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  a respectable  Baptist  church 
which  has  the  honor  of  numbering  among  its  lead- 
ing members  44  Old  Uncle  Johnny  More”  and  Jas. 
S.  Shell  wood.  As  they  have  no  choir  in  the  con- 
gregation, any  one  who  considers  himself  quali- 
fied has  authority  to  hist  the  hymns.  A short  time 
since,  when  the  church  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing, the  minister  read  the  hymn  and  waited  for 
some  brother  to  start  it.  Whereupon  44  Uncle  John- 
ny” made  one  or  two  attempts,  but  having  signal- 
ly failed,  he  called  on  Brother  Shellwood.  Brother 
Shellwood,  full  of  confidence,  pitched  into  it,  and 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  second  line,  when 
Uncle  Johnny,  raising  his  tall  form  to  its  foil  height 
and  stretching  out  his  long,  bony  arm,  exclaim- 


ed, 41  Stop,  Brother  J terns!  stop  right  thar!  That 
singing  ain’t  worth  shucks!”  Brother  Jeems 
stopped. 

About  five  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  writes  a 
learned  friend,  on  the  great  Frederick  turnpike, 
lies  a village  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  destined  to  bo- 
come  important  and  populous.  It  is  graced  by  the 
name  of  Paradise , which  designation  it  derived 
from  a public-house  recently  established  for  sum- 
mer boarders  from  the  city.  The  origin  of  the 
name,  as  applied  to  the  hotel,  was,  perhaps,  as  little 
known  by  those  who  selected  it  as  by  the  world 
generally.  The  fact  is  that  the  farm  embracing 
this  tract  in  its  undivided  state  was  anciently 
known  as  Purgatory.  In  process  of  time  portions 
of  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  those  not  likely  to  bo 
pleased  with  this  title,  nor  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  One  very  agreeable  family,  pleas- 
antly living  upon  a fraction  of  this  property,  were 
long  undecided  as  to  a name  by  which  to  designate 
their  much-loved  home.  Purgatory  was  decidedly 
inappropriate  to  a place  where  agreeable  and  ac- 
complished young  ladies  were  dominant.  In  1848, 
during  the  season  of  vacation  at  the  neighboring 
college,  the  well-known  St.  Thomas  Hall,  an  even- 
ing entertainment  was  giving  enjoyment  to  many 
fair  ladies  and  bachelor  Professors.  At  supper 
toasts  were  drunk  in  honor  of  various  fair  guests 
and  neighbors.  The  subject  of  an  appellation  for 
the  great  unnamed  'was  introduced,  and  one  of  the 
genial  party  then  first  learned  what  had  been  the 
dreadful  designation  of  the  place  in  question. 

44  Purgatory !”  said  Mr.  G ; 44  horrible ! what 

a name ! Besides,  I have  no  faith  in  the  doctrine 
that  could  conceive  such  an  appellation.  There 
are  no  signs,  at  least,  of  a Purgatory  here.  I be- 
lieve in  Paradise , hut  have  no  faith  in  I*urgatory .” 

Thereupon  Mr.  A , with  his  accustomed  gal- 

lantry, proposed  44  a bumper  to  the  fair  ones,  who 
had  thus  by  their  attractions  converted  Purgatory 
into  Paradise 

The  hint,  accidental  as  it  was,  was  seized  upon 
with  avidity.  By  general  consent  a name  was  at 
once  adopted,  and  henceforth  no  other  designation 
was  heard  of  for  the  once  nameless  spot  save  Para* 
dise.  This  property,  though  it  has  since  then  pass- 
ed through  various  hands,  has  ever  retained  its 
name,  and  the  present  estimable  proprietor  has 
adopted  it,  probably  little  dreaming  of  the  modern- 
ness of  its  origin,  or  the  pleasing  bursts  of  genial 
humor  that  attended  its  introduction.  . 


If  two  hogsheads  make  a pipe,  how  many  will 
make  a cigar? 


The  North  American  Review,  that  stately  and 
venerable  quarterly,  laughs  at  Tupper’s 44  Proverb- 
ial Philosophy,”  and  says  that  the  old  proverb, 44  A 
short  horse  is  soon  curried,”  if  Tupperized,  would 
read,  44  The  abbreviated  pony,  diminutive  offspring 
of  cold  Canada,  rejoices  in  a right  speedy  discharge 
from  the  brisk  manipulations  of  the  hired  hostler.” 
This  is  very  well ; but  the  same  Revieic,  two  pages 
farther  on,  having  occasion  to  quote  the  still  older 
proverb,  “Money  makes  the  mare  go,”  and  wish- 
ing to  be  elegant  in  its  phraseology,  writes  of  the 
power  of  gold  to  44  accelerate  the  spavined  Roai- 
nante.”  That  is  Tupperer  than  Tapper ! 


If  five  and  a half  yards  make  a perch,  how 
many  will  make  a troat  ? 
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Among  the  most  amiable  virtues  with  which 
human  nature  is  adorned  is  filial  affection.  It  is 
sweet  to  feel ; it  is  sweet  to  behold ; and  very 
sweet  it  is  to  record  such  a touching  instance  as 
the  following,  which  a distant  correspondent  kind- 
ly transmits  to  the  Drawer : 

“ A few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Clark  was  called  to  at- 
tend an  old  gentleman,  who  had  Unfortunately 
fallen  and  broken  his  leg.  The  anxious  family, 
children  and  grandchildren,  clustered  around  him, 
as  serious  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  old  man’s 
being  able  to  withstand  the  shock  he  had  received. 
The  Doctor  assured  them  that  he  would  get  along, 
but  they  were  very  fearful  that  he  would  be  crip- 
pled for  life.  When  at  hist  the  surgeon  had  com- 
pleted his  labors  of  setting  and  bandaging  the 
broken  limb,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  one 
of  the  old  man’s  sons,  a stout  fellow  of  twenty  or 
more,  called  the  Doctor  aside,  and  with  great  earn- 
estness inquired, 

44  4 Doctor,  will  you  tell  me  candidly,  do  you 
think  the  old  gentleman  will  get  well  ?’ 

44 4 You  need  feel  no  solicitude  on  that  point, 
John,’  replied  the  Doctor ; 4 1 am  very  sure  he  will.’ 

44  4 Well,  now,  Doctor,’  John  began  again,  with 
anxiety  in  his  face,  4 do  you  think  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  walk  again?’ 

44  4 1 fear  not,’  said  the  Doctor;  4 at  least  not 
without  crutches.* 

44  John’s  face  brightened  as  he  added, 4 Well,  the 
reason  of  my  wanting  to  know  was  that,  last  week, 
the  old  man  bought  a first-rate  pair  of  new  boots, 
and  they  just  fit  me;  so,  if  you  think  he  won’t 
want  ’em  any  more,  I would  like  mighty  well  to 
have  ’em !’  ” 

Nice  boy  that — very  ! 


BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER. 

Life  is  a race  where  some  succeed, 

While  others  are  beginning; 

’Tis  luck  at  times,  at  others,  speed. 

That  gives  on  early  winning. 

But  if  you  chance  to  fall  behind, 

Ne’er  slacken  your  endeavor ; 

Just  keep  this  wholesome  truth  in  mind— 
’Tis  better  late  than  never. 

If  you  can  keep  ahead,  ’tis  well, 

But  never  trip  your  neighbor; 

’Tis  noble  when  you  can  excel 
By  honest,  patient  labor. 

But  if  you  are  outstripped  at  last. 

Press  on  as  bold  as  ever ; 

Remember,  though  you  are  surpassed, 

’Tis  better  late  than  never! 

Ne’er  labor  for  an  idle  boast 
Of  victory  o’er  another. 

But,  while  you  strive  your  uttermost. 

Deal  fairly  with  a brother. 

Whate’cr  your  station,  do  your  best. 

And  hold  your  purpose  ever; 

And  if  you  fail  to  beat  the  rest, 

’Tis  better  late  than  never! 

Choose  well  the  path  in  which  you  run. 
Succeed  by  noble  daring ; 

Then,  though  the  last,  when  once  ’tis  won. 
Your  crown  is  worth  the  wearing. 

Then  never  fret  if  left  behind. 

Nor  slacken  your  endeavor; 

But  ever  keep  this  truth  in  mind — 

’Tis  better  late  than  never! 


Years  ago,  when  as  yet  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world  had  not  invaded  the  churches,  Father 
Ostrander  was  presiding  elder  among  the  Method- 
ists in  this  region.  To  his  horror,  one  Sabbath,  as 
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he  was  reading  the  hymn,  he  heard  the  twang  of  & 
musical  instrument  in  the  choir,  and,  pausing,  he 
demanded : 

44  What’s  that  you’ve  got  up  there  in  the  choir  ?” 

44  A bass  viol,  Sir,”  meekly  replied  the  leader. 

44 1 say  it  isn’t !”  said  the  indignant  elder ; 44  it’s 
a great,  ungodly  fiddle  1 Take  it  away !” 

They  took  it  away. 


One  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  occurred  on  a motion  to  re- 
move the  Capitol  of  the  State  from  Harrisburg  to 
Philadelphia.  A matter-of-fact  member  from  the 
rural  districts,  who  had  heard  of  the  great  facility 
w ith  which  brick  houses  are  moved  from  one  part  of 
a city  to  another,  and  who  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  any  thing  but  moving  the  State  House  was  in 
contemplation,  rose  and  said, 

44  Mr.  Speaker,  I have  no  objection  tc  the  motion, 
but  I don’t  see  how  on  airth  yon  are  going  to  git 
it  over  the  river.” 


A Vicksburg  correspondent  assures  us,  in  a 
private  letter,  that  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Councilmen  in  Canton, 
Mississippi : 

“ 1.  Resolved  by  this  Council  that  we  build  a new  jail. 

“ 2.  Resolved  that  the  new  jail  be  built  out  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  jail. 

“3.  Resolved  that  the  old  jail  be  used  until  the  new 
jail  Is  finished.” 

Could  Dublin  or  Cork  beat  that  ? 


Jones  was  up  for  Congress,  and  Robinson  was 
running  against  him.  They  met  for  a debate, 
and,  as  usual,  turned  from  discussing  politics  to 
abusing  one  another.  Jones  had  a massive  head, 
and  his  opponent’s  looked  small  by  the  side  of  it — 
giving  peculiar  force  to  this  sarcasm  with  which 
Jones  wound  up  a fierce  attack: 

“And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

Robinson  hardly  allowed  him  to  get  into  his  seat 
before  he  pointed  to  the  big  head  of  his  rival,  and 
exclaimed : 

“And  still  they  gazed,  and  then  began  to  hint. 

So  large  a head,  and  pet  to  little  iritf' 


A traveler  one  day  asked  a 44  lapidary”  if  the 
road  he  were  on  was  the  way  to  Aberdeen.  The 
knight  of  the  hammer,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
rest  himself,  quietly  said,  4*Now,  whar  cam  ye 
frae?”  The  gentleman,  nettled  at  not  receiving 
a direct  answer,  asked  him,  44  What  business  have 
you  with  where  I came  from  ?”  The  macadamiz- 
er,  taking  up  bis  hammer  and  resuming  his  occu- 
pation, said : 44  Och ! just  os  little  business  as  with 
whar  you’re  gain  tae !” 


A young  lady  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with 
a person  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married 
that  she  dismissed  him.  In  revenge,  he  threat- 
ened to  publish  her  letters  to  him.  44  Very  well,” 
replied  the  lady,  44 1 have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  any  part  of  my  letters  except  the  address.” 


Lord  Tenterden,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
who  sprung  from  a barber’s-shop  to  the  wool-sack, 
was  stiff  and  formal  in  his  manners,  as  if  afraid  of 
familiarity  and  requiring  the  protection  of  digni- 
fied station — which  probably  arose  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  origin  and  of  his  boyish  days.  He 
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would  voluntarily  refer  to  these  among  very  inti- 
mate friends,  but  he  became  exceedingly  uneasy 
when  he  apprehended  any  allusion  to  them  in  pub- 
lic. Once,  however,  he  was  complimented  upon 
his  rise  under  circumstances  so  extravagantly  lu- 
dicrous that  he  joined  in  the  general  shout  of 
laughter  which  the  orator  called  forth.  Sir  Peter 
Laurie,  the  saddler,  when  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
gave  a dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  to  the  Judges, 
and,  in  proposing  their  health,  observed,  in  impas- 
sioned accents,  “What  a country  is  this  we  live 
in ! In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  is  no  chance, 
except  for  men  of  high  birth  and  aristocratic  con- 
nections ; but  here  genius  and  industry  are  sure  to 
be  rewarded.  See  before  you  the  examples  of  my- 
self, the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Metropolis  of  this 
great  empire,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  sit- 
ting at  my  right  hand — both  now  in  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State,  and  both  sprung  from  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people !” 

Lord  Tenterden  is  placed  in  a Very  amiable  point 
of  view  by  Macready,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  in 
a lecture  which  he  delivered  to  a Mechanics*  In- 
stitute after  he  had  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
which  he  published  with  several  others  possessing 
great  interest.  The  lecturer  gives  an  account  of  a 
visit  paid  by  him  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  under 
the  auspices  of  a verger  who,  by  reading  and  ob- 
servation, had  acquired  wonderful  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  mediaeval  antiquities.  Having 
introduced  us  to  his  guide,  the  ex-tragedian  thus 
proceeds : “He  directed  my  attention  to  every 
thing  worthy  of  notice ; pointed  out  with  the  de- 
tective eye  of  taste  the  more  recondite  excellence 
of  art  throughout  the  building  ; and  with  convin- 
cing accuracy  shed  light  on  the  historical  tradi- 
tions associated  with  it.  It  Was  opposite  the  west- 
ern front  that  he  stood  with  me  before  what  seemed 
the  site  of  a small  shed  or  stall,  then  unoccupied, 
and  said, 4 Upon  this  spot  a little  barber’ s-shop  used 
to  stand.’  The  last  time  Lord  Tenterden  came 
down  here  he  brought  his  son  Charles  with  him, 
and  it  was  my  duty,  of  course,  to  attend  them  over 
the  Cathedral.  When  we  came  to  this  side  of  it 
he  led  his  son  up  to  this  very  spot,  and  said  to  him, 
4 Charles,  you  see  this  little  shop  ; I have  brought 
you  here  on  purpose  to  show  it  to  you.  In  that 
•hop  your  grandfather  used  to  shave  for  a penny ! 
That  is  the  proudest  reflection  of  my  life.  While 
you  live  never  forget  that,  my  dear  Charles.’  And 
this  man,  the  son  of  a poor  barber,  wras  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  For  the  very  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  chances  of  such  great  success 
are  rare,  we  should  surely  spare  no  pains  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  all  whom  accident  may 
depress  or  fortune  may  not  befriend.” 


Lord  Ellenborough  was  once  about  to  go  on 
the  circuit,  when  Lady  Ellenborough  said  that  she 
should  like  to  accompany  him.  He  replied  that 
he  had  no  objection,  provided  she  did  not  encumber 
the  carriage  with  band-boxes,  “which  were  his  ut- 
ter abhorrence.  During  the  first  day’s  journey, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  happening  to  stretch  his  legs, 
struck  his  foot  against  something  below  the  seat. 
He  discovered  that  it  was  a band-box.  Up  went 
the  window,  and  out  went  the  band-box.  The 
coachman  stopped,  and  the  footmen,  thinking  that 
the  band-box  had  tumbled  out  of  the  window  by 
some  extraordinary  chance,  were  going  to  pick  it 
tip,  when  Lord  Ellenborough  furiously  called  out, 
“Drive  on!”  The  band-box,  accordingly,  was 
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left  by  the  ditch-side.  Having  reached  the  coun- 
ty town  where  he  was  to  officiate  as  Judge,  Lord 
Ellenborough  proceeded  to  array  himself  for  his 
appearance  in  the  court-house.  44  Now,”  said  he, 
44  where’s  my  wig — where  is  my  wig  ?” 

44  My  Lord,”  replied  his  attendant,  44  it  was 
thrown  out  of  the  carriage-window!” 


A grand  melo-dramatic  spectacle  was  being  re- 
hearsed in  the  Park  Theatre  a few  years  since,  in 
which  a magnificent  car,  drawn  by  horses,  was  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  stage,  through  a trap- 
door. Mr.  Manager  S supervised  in  person  the 

rehearsal.  The  period  arrived  when  the  horses 
should  appear  dragging  the  gilded  car ; the  stage 
was  detained — the  actors  impatient — the  manager 
wrathful,  demanding  in  a loud  voice  of  the  man 
whose  business  it  was  to  see  all  right  below,  in  the 
regions  of  mystery  and  enchantment,  why  he  de- 
layed the  car.  44  Somebody  has  cut  the  traces, 
Sir.”  44 Cut  the  traces?”  asked  the  manager; 
44  why,  nobody  had  access  there  to-day  but  yomv 
self.”  44  They  wasn’t  cut  with  axes , Sir ; they  vas 
cut  with  a knife !” 


A paper  called  the  Comet  has  been  started  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  to  have  a new  tale  every  week. 


Is  tramping  on  a man’s  corns  one  step  toward 
cultivating  his  acquaintance  ? 


Old  English  ballads  tell  ns  of  the  tastes  and 
humors  of  the  people  long  time  ago.  Here  is  one 
that  is  called 

THE  RURAL  DANCE  ABOUT  THE  MAY-POLE. 

Come,  lasses  and  lads,  take  leave  of  your  dads, 

And  away  to  the  May-pole  hie ; 

For  every  he  has  got  him  a she. 

And  the  minstrel's  standing  by; 

For  Willie  haa  gotten  his  Jill, 

And  Johnny  has  got  his  Joan, 

To  jig  it,  jig  it,  jig  it, 

Jig  it  up  and  down. 

44  Strike  up,”  says  Wat ; 44  Agreed,”  say®  Kate, 
“And,  I prithee,  fiddler,  play;” 

“Content,”  says  llodge,  and  so  says  Madgo, 

“ For  thiB  is  a holiday.” 

Then  every  man  did  put 
Ills  hat  off  to  his  lass, 

And  every  girl  did  curehy, 

Curchy,  curchy  on  the  grass. 

41  Begin,”  says  Hall;  44  Ay,  ay,”  says  Mall, 

44  We’ll  lead  up  Puckington's  Pound;'* 

44  No,  no,”  says  Noll,  and  so  says  Doll, 

44  We’ll  firet  have  Sellcngsr's  Round." 

Then  every  man  began 
To  foot  it  round  about ; 

And  every  girl  did  jet  it. 

Jet  it,  jet  it,  in  and  out 

“You're  out,”  says  Dick;  “’Tisalie,”  says -Nick, 

41  The  fiddler  played  it  false 

“'Tis  true,”  says  Hugh,  and  so  says  Sue, 

And  so  says  nimble  Also. 

The  fiddler  then  began 
To  play  the  tunc  again ; 

And  every  girl  did  trip  it,  trip  it. 

Trip  It  to  the  men. 

44  Let’s  kies,”  says  Jane ; 44  Content,”  says  Nan, 

And  so  says  every  *he ; 

44  How  many  T*  says  Batt ; 44  Why,  three,”  says  Matt, 
44  For  that’s  a maiden’s  fee.4* 

But  they,  instead  of  three, 

Did  give  them  half  a score, 

And  they  in  kindness  gave  ’em,  gave  'em, 

Gave  'em  as  many  more. 
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tenant  David  D.  Porter  of  the  navy,  was  assigned 
the  special  duty  of  procuring  in  the  East  a suf- 
ficient number  of  the  finest  animals  to  conduct 
the  experiment  to  conclusive  results ; the  store- 
ship  Supply  was  fitted  up  by  Lieutenant  Porter 
to  receive  and  safely  transport  the  camels  to 
Texas,  his  arrangements  to  that  effect  being 
most  admirable.  Jn  two  expeditions,  camels 
and  dromedaries  of  choice  breeds  were  pur- 
chased in  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
with  remarkable  success  landed  at  Indianola 
in  Texas ; in  much  better  condition,  indeed, 
than  mules  or  horses  could  be  expected  to  pre- 
sent in  like  circumstances. 

After  a sufficient  interval  allowed  for  recruit- 
ing, a series  of  experiments  was  instituted  by 
the  sagacious  and  zealous  conductors  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  abund- 
antly prove  the  adaptability  of  the  camel  to  mil- 
itary and  “express”  purposes  in  the  waste  and 
scantily-watered  regions  of  the  Southwest ; that 
they  can  be  transported  on  long  voyages  with 
safety ; that  the  atmospheric  changes  of  Texas 
are  even  less  unfavorable  to  them  than  those  to 
which  they  are  often  exposed  at  home ; that 
they  find  in  Texas  abundant  subsistence ; that 
they  can  be  reared  and  trained  there,  as  easily 
and  as  well  as  in  Arabia  or  Egypt ; that  they 
can  bear  even  greater  burdens  in  Texas,  because 
better  fed  and  more  intelligently  tended ; and, 
finally,  that  a knowledge  of  their  management 
is  not  more  difficult  to  Americans  than  to  Ori- 
entals. 

At  least,  these  are  the  conclusions  at  which 
those  who  have  participated  in  this  novel  enter- 
prise, or  who  have  watched  its  progress  with 
impartial  and  instructed  interest  from  the  first, 
have  clearly  arrived.  The  complete  success  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  acknowledged  estab- 
lishment of  the  practicability  of  rearing  and 
working  the  camel  in  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  procure  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantages 
of  its  docility,  strength,  endurance,  powers  of 
abstinence,  patience,  speed,  and,  of  coarse,  econ- 
omy, are,  they  think,  only  a question  of  time. 
To  realize  these  expectations,  five  or  six  years 
of  practical  investigation  will  be  required. 

Four  months  since,  Major  Wayne  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War:  “So  far  the  results  of 
the  experiment,  within  the  limits  time  has  per- 
mitted it  to  be  carried,  have  fully  sustained  the 
views  we  entertained  in  regard  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  camel,  and  which  induced  us  [Major 
Wayne  and  Lieutenant  Porter],  in  our  respect- 
ive spheres  of  action,  to  press  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  In  conducting  the  experi- 
ment I have  endeavored  to  act  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  rather  to  err  on  the  side  of  excessive 
care  than  to  jeopard  success  by  any  effort  at  dis- 
play. I know  what  the  animal  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  does,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  I am 
firmly  convinced  that  It  can  do  as  much  in 
America.  The  prejudices,  fears,  and  objections 
cf  all  classes  are  to  be  met  only  by  successful 
demonstration.”  And  of  this,  Major  Wayne 
relates  an  amusing  example : 
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“At  Indianola,  and  within  the  first  month 
after  ‘ the  outlandish  brates'  were  landed,  some 
hay  being  needed  at  the  camel-yard  one  day,  a 
man  was  rent  to  the  quarter-master's  forage- 
house,  with  a camel,  to  bring  up  four  bales. 
When  the  submissive  brnte  was  made  to  kneel, 
and  two  bales,  weighing  together  613  pounds, 
were  packed  upon  him,  doubts  were  expressed 
by  several  by-standers  as  to  the  camel's  ability 
to  rise  under  them.  When  two  bales  more 
were  added,  making  the  gross  weight  of  the 
load  1 256  pounds,  the  gaping  crowd  gave  noisy 
expression  to  their  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion, and  gentlemen  who  had  never  been  to 
Camel-land  were  ‘willing  to  bet  considerable 
that  the  critter  couldn’t  git  up  under  the  heft 
o'  that.’  Bat  when  the  camel  arose,  without  a 
strain,  and  quietly  walked  away  with  his  four 
bales,  as  one  who  felt  himself  master  of  the  sit- 
uation, there  was  a sudden  change  of  public 
sentiment,  most  flattering  to  the  outlandish 
brute  and  encouraging  to  his  military  sponsors. 
A Texan  poet  chronicled  the  event  in  verse, 
and  ‘ A Node'  in  honor  of  the  occasion  was  giv- 
en to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  the  Indianola 
Bulletin” 

The  brusque,  eccentric  Waterton,  with  his 
characteristic  irreverence  and  truculence,  wrote 
Buffon  down  an  ass ; and  Captain  Mayne  Reid 
pronounces  him  a “parlor  naturalist,”  because 
he  speaks  of  the  lion,  not  “as  ho  found  him," 
but  as  he  read  of  him;  Certainly,  if  we  were 
inclined  chivalrously  to  defend  that  oracle  of 
menagerie-men  against  his  brace  of  scoffers, 
we  would  desire  some  better  footing  than  wc 
find  in  his  account  of  the  camel ; for  he  tells  ns 
the  “camel”  is  the  two-hum j>cd  species,  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  one-humped  by  the  term  “ drom- 
edary," as  a scientific  classification.  Now  John- 
son, in  his  “Physical  Atlas,”  defines  the  limits 
of  Camel-land  as  extending  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude  west  of 
Greenwich  to  the  hundred  and  twentieth  east, 
and  embracing  the  Canaries,  Morocco,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  the  Great  Desert,  and  Egypt,  in 
Africa ; Arabia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Cabool, 
Beloochistan,  Hindostan,  Birmah,  Thibet,  Mon- 
golia, a small  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Si- 
beria, and  Independent  Tartary,  in  Asia;  the 
Crimea,  and  a not  extensive  tract  around  Con- 
stantinople, in  Europe ; to  which  may  be  added 
Tuscany,  where  the  CAmel  has  existed  for  two 
hundred  years — not  in  general  use,  but  on  the 
private  estates  of  the  Grand  Duke,  at  Pisa. 
“Adopting  this  definition,"  6ays  Linant  Bellc- 
fonds  (Linant  Boy,  engineer-in-chief  of  dykes 
and  bridges  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt),  “the 
camel  would  not  be  known  any  where  on  the 
African  continent,  and  only  in  a small  part  of 
Tartary,  in  Asia.  Yet  throughout  Camel-land 
the  one-humped  animal  is  universally  known  as 
‘gimel,’  ‘djimel,*  or  ‘gamel,'  and  the  word 
‘dromedary,’  or  any  thing  like  it,  is  nevei 
heard.”  Moreover,  the  term  “ dromedary,"  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  Spopcv?  ( runner , racer , 
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ploy  the  terms  cl' loo  I and  hedjin  to  denote  the 
camel  for  riding  purposes,  whether  of  the  fine 
or  common  blood. 

According,. then,  to  the  nomenclature  of  Cam- 
el-land, the  glutei  is  either  single  or  doable- 
humped — the  dromedary  being  necessarily  u 


rourstr),  is  really  applicable  to  but  ono  variety 
of  camel — that  used  for  riding  purposes,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  camel  of  burden.  The  na- 
tives of  Camel-land,  and  the  Europeans  residing 
there,  recognize  only  the  generic  term  “gimcl/’ 
or  u djitnel,’*  and  instead  of  u dromedary,'*  cm- 
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camel,  though  the  camel  may  not  be  a drome- 
dary. The  two-humped  camel  is  said  to  have 
come  originally  from  Bactria,  and  the  single- 
humped  from  Arabia ; therefore  the  two  varie- 
ties are  most  accurately  described  as  “ Bactrian” 
and  “Arabian.”  The  scientific  classification 
adopted  by  Bufion  appears  the  more  absurd 
when  we  consider  that  the  Bactrian  is  utterly 
unknown  in  Africa;  where,  as  Major  Wayne  de- 
clares, it  would  be  as  remarkable  a curiosity  as 
with  us  in  the  United  States — as  it  was,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  citizens  of  Indianola  when  land- 
ed there  from  the  Supply . 

The  Bactrian  is  found  only  on  the  southern 
border  of  Siberia,  in  a portion  of  Tartary,  and 
in  the  Crimea;  and  is  a much  more  heavily- 
built  animal  than  the  Arabian — of  stouter  limbs, 
and  stronger.  It  is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted 
for  burdens  as  the  Arabian ; its  peculiar  con- 
formation unfitting  it  to  receive  the  proper  pack- 
saddle,  it  can  not  be  laden  to  the  measure  of 
its  strength : moreover,  it  is  extremely  slow. 
It  is,  therefore,  principally  esteemed  as  a breed- 
er. Major  Wayne  and  Lieutenant  Porter  saw 
but  few  Bactrians  in  the  Crimea,  and  those  had 
been  cruelly  abused ; in  fact,  when  discarded  at 
last,  to  be  replaced  by  Arabian  camels,  horses, 
and  mules,  they  were  turned  adrift,  in  all  the 
terrible  rigor  of  a Crimean  winter,  to  get  a liv- 
ing as  they  could.  The  Arabian  camel  was  in 
much  request,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to 
carry  heavy  burdens,  to  which  horses  were  not 
equal ; and  when  we  recall  the  story  of  the  bit- 
ter weather  to  which  the  allied  army  before  Se- 
bastopol was  exposed  in  1 855-*56,  we  w onder  at 
the  ignorance  confessed  in  the  popular  notion 
that  the  camel  is  unfitted  to  an  American  cli- 
mate, because  sensitive  to  cold.  We  have  but 
to  recur  to  Johnson,  and  trace  the  boundaries 
of  Camel-land,  to  learn  that  it  is  rather  to  the 
north  temperate  than  the  torrid  zone  to  which 
the  “ ship  of  the  desert”  belongs.  In  descend- 
ing from  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  Minor 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  the  camel-drivers  carry  wooden  shovels, 
to  make  stepping-places  for  their  animals  in  the 
snow,  and  axes  to  break  or  roughen  ice  that 
they  may  not  slip. 

But  it  is  the  one-humped,  or  Arabian,  camel 
that  we  have  in  our  mind’s  eye  when  we  read  of 
the  Prophet’s  milk-white  darling — of  the  cam- 
el squadrons  of  Semiramis,  and  Xerxes’s  si- 
moom of  hedjins — of  the  proud  Mahri  stallion, 
exulting  in  his  pure  lineage — of  the  wind-chal- 
lenging Nomanieh,  the  never-failing  Bichorieh, 
the  wondrous  Ababdeh  hedjin,  such  as  he  that 
went  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  nine  hundred  miles, 
in  nine  days,  nor  paused  to  eat  or  drink — of  the 
wrestling  Pehlevans,  the  fierce,  fighting  camels 
of  Nepaul  and  Oude,  the  artillery-dromedary 
of  the  Persian  Zembourek , “the  wasp” — of  the 
consecrated  dish  of  camel's  flesh,  privileged  to 
the  repast  of  the  Prophet — of  the  “cream  of 
camels,  ” poured  out  in  libations  to  the  gods  of 
old  Arabia — of  camel’s  milk,  fed  to  the  pam- 
pered stallions  of  Haroun-al-Baschid — of  cam- 
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el’s  blood,  dearer  than  a slave’s,  drawn  to  save 
famishing  Bedouins  in  mid-desert— of  fine  cam- 
el’s hair,  prized  for  the  shawl-weaving  looms  of 
the  Shah— of  the  caravan  camel,  the  merchant- 
ship  of  the  Sahara,  first  in  the  song  when  the 
night-bound  drivers  sing  of  sand — of  the  true 
war-ship  of  the  desert,  the  courser-dromedary 
of  the  fierce  Mahratta’s  rushing  razzias. 

How  shall  we  know  the  fine-lineaged  Bicha- 
rieh  hedjin,  of  a hundred  parched  and  leafless 
and  heart-sickening  journeys,  and  illustrious 
speed,  from  the  slow,  long-patient,  sleepy-eyed, 
and  mangy  ruminator  of  the  Muscat  trail  ? As 
in  Hawaii,  we  should  detect  among  a thousand 
naked  beggars  on  the  Honolulu  beach  one,  how- 
soever foul  and  scabby,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  old  nobles,  by  his  attitudes  and 
his  air — so  by  his  ways  we  shall  know  Noma- 
nieh or  Bicharieh,  Ababdeh  or  Mahri,  by  his 
small,  graceful  head,  and  deep  though  quiet 
eye ; by  his  long,  flexile  neck,  his  slender, 
springy  limbs,  his  supple  joints,  his  firm  but  not 
superabundant  hump,  his  silken,  tawny  coat, 
his  broad,  expanding  feet,  armed  with  polished 
horn ; but  especially  by  his  alert,  intelligent 
obedience,  his  consummate  training,  his  long, 
swinging  gait,  his  exhilarating  speed,  and  his 
everlasting  endurance,  that  wears  out  horse  and 
man,  and  makes  a miracle  of  patience. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Nomanieh  or  Bi- 
charieh be  the  better  dromedary.  European 
dwellers  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  are  divided 
on  the  question  of  their  merits.  Each  breed 
has  its  peculiar  excellences.  The  Nomanieh 
is  the  heavier  and  more  thick-set;  its  hair  is 
longer,  and  it  is  invariably  of  a fawn  color, 
more  or  less  deep.  The  Bicharieh  is  slender, 
its  hair  short,  and  its  color  usually  very  light, 
sometimes  even  quite  white. 

In  their  gaits,  also,  these  two  breeds  differ 
remarkably  ; which  Lilian  t Bey  declares  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  any  habits  of  rearing  and 
training  as  practiced  among  the  tribes  of  Omani 
and  Bicharieh  Arabs,  of  whose  superior  stock 
they  respectively  come.  Natural  qualities  and 
conformation  contribute  so  decidedly  to  the  pe- 
culiarity of  each  in  this  respect,  that  education 
would  seem  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  it. 
Linant  Bey  never  once  succeeded  in  teaching  a 
young  Nomanieh  the  movement  of  a Bicharieh, 
or  in  training  a Bicharieh  to  the  gait  of  a No- 
manieh, although  he  repeatedly  made  careful 
and  patient  experiments  with  the  youngest  Ani- 
mals that  had  never  before  been  ridden. 

The  Nomanieh,  in  traveling,  carries  the  feet 
of  each  Bide  directly  in  line,  one  after  the  other, 
which  gives  a quick  step  without  jolting.  It 
carries  the  head  low,  toward  the  ground,  its 
muzzle  to  the  wind,  and  moves  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a machine.  The  motion  imparted  to 
the  rider  is  one  simultaneously  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  rear  to  front ; which  often  wea- 
ries his  chest,  and  soon  fatigues  him.  At  this 
gait  the  Nomanieh  will  make  from  six  to  eight 
miles  an  hour.  To  go  faster  it  must  trot,  and 
then  they  move  the  two  feet  on  the  same  side 
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almost  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  no9c 
of  the  Nomanieh  is  tender  enough,  its  fault  is 
that  it  does  not  always  respond  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  rider,  and — speaking  of  it  as  a 
ship-—that  it  sometimes  misses  stays. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Bicharieh  ha?  a short- 
er step ; and  though  the  movement  of  the  feer 
is  similar,  it  is  less  regular,  so  that  a single  mo- 
tion from  rear  to  front  is  imparted  to  the  rider. 
It  carries  its  head  very  high,  which  gives  it  a 
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more  gallant  appearance,  and  renders  it  more 
alert  to  the  movements  and  gestures  of  its  mas- 
ter ; bat  it  falls  once  in  a while,  and  from  not 
being  allowed  to  watch  the  ground  before  it, 
sometimes  stumbles  into  ant-pits  and  breaks 
its  legs.  For  the  pace  the  Nomanieh  is  prefer- 
able, but  the  Bicharieh  is  at  home  in  the  trot ; 
its  legs,  almost  ambling,  are  thrown  out  with 
boldness  and  suppleness  at  the  same  time,  and 
its  feet  fall  so  lightly,  that  the  motion  felt  by 
the  rider  is  far  less  rough  than  that  imparted  by 
a trotting  horse.  The  Bicharieh  at  the  pace 
can  make  little  more  than  three  miles  an  hour ; 
its  true  gaits  are  the  short  and  full  trot.  It  can 
be  made  to  gallop  also,  but  that  gait  is  exhaust- 
ing to  both  man  and  beast. 

In  mounting  a Nomanieh  the  halter,  which 
serves  as  a bridle,  is  always  slackened.  On 
the  contrary,  when  a Bicharieh  is  mounted,  the 
halter  around  the  head  is  drawn  tight,  and  the 
zeman — a cord  fastened  to  a ring  through  the 
left  nostril — is  also  slightly  tightened,  which 
gives  support  to  both  rider  and  animal,  and  by 
compelling  the  dromedary  to  carry  his  head 
high,  imparts  to  the  Bicharieh  a mettlesome  air 
which  the  Nomanieh  never  displays. 

A first-rate  Nomanieh  is  worth,  in  Cairo,  from 
five  to  six  hundred  dollars ; but  those  common- 
ly met  with  there  sell  for  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  Bichariehs  command  less ; good 
ones  may  be  had  for  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

The  Bichariehs  do  not  carry  as  heavy  bur- 
dens as  the  Nomaniehs.  In  making  consider- 
able journeys  a servant  often  rides  behind  his 
master  on  the  same  animal,  both  riders  carry- 
ing their  arms.  The  Nomanieh  is  fitted  with 
pads  and  saddle-bags,  called  krourque,  that  hang 
on  both  sides,  and  contain  provisions  and  bag- 
gage for  both  rider  and  dromedary.  The  Bicha- 
rieh, on  the  contrary,  is  rarely  laden  with  more 
hnggage  than  may  be  carried  in  a small  leath- 
ern sack,  called  biba , resembling  a valise  or 
portmanteau. 

A Nomanieh  or  Bicharieh,  well  equipped,  in 
good  condition,  and  carefully  ridden,  can  easily 
make  over  fair  ground — that  is,  level  and  a lit- 
tle sandy — ninety  miles  a day.  It  can  make 
fifty  miles  a day  for  fifteen  or  twenty  consecu- 
tive days,  and  for  a long  journey  can  be  count- 
ed upon  for  that.  Linant  Bey  has  traveled  on 
a Nomanieh  ninety  miles  in  eleven  hours,  and 
has  gone  twelve  miles  in  forty  minutes.  But 
those  were  rare  achievements.  If  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  stories  related  by  the  Arabs, 
of  the  swiftness  of  dromedaries,  whose  deeds 
and  names  are  the  theme  of  many  a desert  song, 
they  would  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  per- 
forming miracles ; but,  like  all  other  miracles, 
their  day  has  passed. 

During  the  Wahahbi  war  Mohammed  Ali 
Pasha  crossed  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez, 
ninety  miles,  in  twelve  hours,  and  immediately 
returned  in  fifteen.  His  groom  accompanied 
him  all  the  way  on  foot,  holding  by  the  tail  of 
the  dromedary,  and  allowing  himself  to  be 
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dragged,  save  when  he  let  go  his  hold  to  light 
his  master's  narghild. 

This  was  the  achievement  of  a Mahri  of  the 
Bichariehs ; but  there  are  other  breeds  capable 
of  great  deeds — such  as  the  Ammadabieh , the 
Mohammed  hourabieh,  the  Amitirah,  and  the 
Balgah , from  the  Red  Sea,  the  Nile,  and  the 
Sinai  peninsula. 

It  is  not  by  actual  speed  that  the  dromedary 
performs  its  wonders,  but  by  the  unflagging 
continuance  of  its  pace.  At  morning,  a horse, 
pushed  to  a smart  gallop,  would  easily  pass  a 
fine  Mahri,  but  ere  the  second  sunset,  the  steed, 
though  he  were  of  the  best  blood  of  Arabia, 
would  be  distanced.  The  dromedary  starts  leis- 
urely, and  step  by  step  “ picks  himself  up,”  un- 
til he  has  with  practiced  instinct  fairly  fitted  his 
pace  to  the  measure  of  his  burden ; then,  with 
the  regularity  of  a pendulum,  he  swings  along, 
and  any  one  mile  of  the  journey  would,  if  timed, 
be  found  done  in  just  so  many  minutes  as  any 
other  mile.  It  is  only  as  he  approaches  a well- 
remembered  bivouac,  pasturage,  or  water,  that 
he  quickens  his  pace ; but  even  then  there  is 
no  jerk,  no  strain,  no  “struggle  down  the  home- 
stretch.” The  dromedary  may  lie  down  and  die 
at  his  journey’s  end,  but  he  is  never  “blown.” 

At  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a day  he  goes  for 
twenty  days  to  the  familiar  song  of  the  Bedouin 
or  the  E^Tptian  courier;  a draught  of  water 
once  in  three  days  in  summer,  once  in  six  or 
even  eight  days  in  early  spring  and  winter^— a 
slender  repast  of  paste,  prepared  from  flour  of 
the  dourha  grain  mixed  with  a little  water, 
and  taken  from  the  hand  of  his  master,  who 
accompanies  the  offering  with  words  of  kind- 
ness and  encouragement,  will  content  him ; but 
a few  beans,  or  a little  broken  wheat,  with  dates, 
are  a feast  to  him,  and  for  these  he  will  go— -I 
will  not  say  till  he  dies,  for  as  Dickens  has  ob- 
served of  post-boys  and  donkeys,  “who  ever 
saw  a dead  one  ?” 

The  zeman,  or  nose-ring  and  cord,  with  which 
the  Bicharieh  is  ridden  in  Egypt,  is  not  in  favor 
among  the  Arabs,  who  prefer  the  simple  halter 
with  a running  knot.  When  the  animal  takes 
fright,  as  sometimes  happens,  and  especially  in 
the  rutting  season,  when  it  is  apt  to  be  fractious 
and  unmanageable,  it  is  liable  to  break  the 
cord  or  tear  the  ring  from  the  nose ; of  coure 
the  rider  then  loses  command  of  his  dromedary, 
which,  in  pain  or  terror,  breaks  from  the  train, 
if  it  bo  in  caravan,  and  either  dashes  him  to  the 
ground  or  runs  far  away  before  it  can  be  over- 
taken or  soothed,  and  induced  to  return  to  its 
fellows.  The  Arabs  prefer  training  their  drome- 
daries by  the  voice  and  a light  stick  or  switch, 
hooked  at  the  end,  and  called  a matrak . The 
care  they  observe  in  the  education  of  their 
dromedaries  is  not  less  than  that  which  they 
bestow  upon  their  horses ; and  so  admirably  do 
they  teach  them  to  obey  the  voice  that  they 
have  a various  language  for  them,  and  a nu- 
merous file  will  respond  as  one  to  a word  of 
command  from  an  experienced  driver.  An  an- 
ecdote is  related  of  an  old  Bekin  woman  which 
• 
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prettily  illustrates  au  advantage  of  this  ays* 


thoroughly,  driving  off  every  camel.  The  he- 
roes of  the  successful  razzia  had  proceeded  some 
distance  on  their  way  homeward  when  they  per- 
oeived  an  aged  and,  apparently,  wretchedly  poor 


The  Sherif  Ahcialiah-Monlitthib,  of  the  Hcd- 
jar.,  surprised  aBekin  settlement  and  pillaged  it 
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woman  following  them  ©n  foot.  When  required 
to  give  an  account  of  herself,  she  said  that  she 
was  of  the  Bekins ; but  having  lost  all  she  pos- 
sessed in  the  world,  she  preferred  to  share  the 
fate  of  her  dear  camels  or  die.  She  asked  but 
to  serve  with  them ; slavery  in  their  company 
was  more  tolerable  to  her  than  life  without 
them.  To  an  Arab  there  was  nothing  incred- 
ible in  this ; and  when  she  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  mount  a camel,  being  old  and  weary, 
and  unable  to  keep  up  with  them  on  foot,  they 
suffered  her  to  choose  a dromedary  from  the 
herd  of  prizes.  She  selected  an  old  naga,  as 
the  female  dromedaries  are  called,  and  mounted 
her  with  the  air  of  an  accomplished  camel-wo- 
man. 

The  freebooters  had  not  gone  much  further 
when  their  strange,  eccentric  captive  began  cau- 
tiously to  excite  her  steed  with  certain  peculiar 
gestures  and  slight  blows ; and  when  the  naga, 
which  she  had  chosen  from  among  her  own 
herd,  recognizing  the  familiar  signal,  pushed 
into  a trot,  she  uttered  a shrill  cry  unintelligible 
•o  the  Sherif  s men.  At  once  the  Bekin  drome- 
daries, responding  with  a wild  rush  to  the  sig- 
nal, broke  from  the  line  and  sped  away  after  the 
brave  old  witch,  who  fled  with  all  the  speed  of 
her  scudding  desert-ship.  Away  she  flew  across 
the  sea  of  sand,  her  ragged  brown  bnmoose, 
and  her  long  gray  hair,  and  the  fringed  tags 
of  her  saddle-cloth  streaming  out  in  the  wind, 
as  with  long  neck  outstretched,  and  head  almost 
touching  the  ground,  and  gleaming  eye-balls, 
and  straining  flanks,  and  gaunt  legs  flung  wide 
in  monstrous  strides,  the  eager  Nomanieh  struck, 
straight  as  the  bee’s  flight,  for  home.  A weird 
aspect  did  the  daring  hag  present  as  the  black 
outline  of  her  form  loomed,  sharp  and  bold, 
against  the  round  level  moon,  and  she  tossed 
her  stained  and  leathery  arms  aloft,  cheering 
on  the  wild  stampede  with  a strange,  unearthly 
hail.  Horsemen  and  hedjinraen  pursued  her  in 
vain.  A few  clumsy  stragglers  of  her  herd  were 
all  that  they  recovered. 

Though  naturally  the  mildest  and  most  non- 
combatant  of  quadrupeds,  the  camel — or  rather 
the  dromedary— -can  be  trained  to  wrestle  and 
to  fight.  The  Turks  find  famous  sport  in  the 
matching  of  Pehlevans  or  wrestling  camels. 
Many  Turkish  gentlemen  keep  them  for  the 
ring,  and  pit  them  against  each  other  for  wa- 
gers. Lieutenant  Porter  speaks  of  a sporting 
character  in  Smyrna  who  had  twenty  of  these 
Pehlevans  in  his  stables  at  one  time  for  the 
amusement  of  his  wife,  she  having  a fierce  pas- 
sion for  the  scene.  The  Pehlevans  are  trained 
in  their  early  youth,  and  seem  soon  to  acquire 
a fondness  for  their  profession.  Indeed  it  is 
questionable  if  wrestling  be  not  the  natural 
manifestation  of  whatever  trace  of  pugnacity 
may  belong  to  the  earners  character;  for,  when- 
ever two  strange  males  encounter  “ in  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies,”  they,  without  more  ado,  clinch, 
and  tussle  for  supremacy ; he  who  has  the  ill- 
luck  or  the  awkwardness  to  catch  a fall  at  once 
confesses  himself  “licked,”  and  never  afiter- 
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ward  presumes  so  much  as  to  cast  a longing 
eye  upon  a fair  and  tender  naga. 

Unlike  bull-baiting  and  its  kindred  sports, 
this  camel- wrestling  is  a comparatively  harm- 
less pastime.  If  well  trained,  the  Pehlevans 
seldom  cripple  each  other.  Their  trick  is  to 
get  an  antagonist’s  neck  under  the  right  fore- 
leg, and  by  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  upon  him  bring  him  to  the  ground.  Very 
rarely  a Pehlevan  gets  his  neck  or  his  leg  broken, 
or  is  rendered  stiff  and  lame  for  a time. 

“Uncle  Sam” — so  named  because  he  was 
bom  on  board — was  the  pet  of  the  Supply'* 
crew.  On  the  voyage  from  the  Levant  to  Tex- 
as a Turk,  hired  to  accompany  the  camels, 
amused  himself  by  making  a Pehlevan  of  this 
spoiled  young  scamp,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that,  at  six  weeks  old,  he  was  more  than  a 
match  for  his  teacher — using  his  legs,  neck,  and 
mouth  with  such  surprising  dexterity,  and  ex- 
hibiting so  remarkable  a degree  of  strength  for 
so  young  a creature,  that  he  became  a very 
rough  and  even  a dangerous  playmate.  He 
frequently  took  the  men  unawares,  as  they  were 
engaged  about  the  deck,  and  knocked  them 
down  by  throwing  himself  upon  them  sud- 
denly. 

The  completeness  with  which  the  camel  yields 
to  the  force  of  education,  and  the  extraordinary 
lengths  to  which  that  education  is  sometimes 
carried,  is  exemplified  in  the  strange  departure 
from  his  natural  character  manifested  by  the 
fighting  camel  of  Persia.  The  camel-fights  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Shah  afford,  it  is  said, 
a spectacle  as  fierce  and  bloody  as  the  bull-fights 
of  Spain — more  painful  and  harrowing,  because 
exacting  more  of  the  sympathies  of  the  specta- 
tors than  the  tiger-fights  of  Nepaul.  It  is  not 
until  we  have  seen  him  in  situations  which  com- 
pel him  to  display  the  offensive  machinery  with 
which  nature  has  provided  him,  that  we  begin 
to  appreciate  how  formidable  the  camel’s  tem- 
per may  become  under  a discipline  which  studi- 
ously and  ingeniously  cultivates  the  modicum 
of  fierceness  proper  to  his  kind.  Then  at  once 
we  wonder  that  the  fighting  endowments  of  the 
creature  never  before  entered  into  our  notions 
of  him.  For  the  first  time  we  perceive  how 
powerful  is  the  grip  of  his  jaw,  how  vigorous 
his  long,  elastic  neck,  how  shot-like  and  de- 
molishing the  quick  double  stroke  of  his  fore- 
feet, how  crushing  his  down-bearing  weight. 

We  have  read  how  camels,  as  well  as  tigers, 
horses,  elephants,  native  quails,  and  imported 
dogs  and  cocks,  flew  at  each  other’s  throats,  till 
lately,  to  make  an  Oudean  holiday ; and  camel- 
fighting is  a flourishing  business  among  the 
fancy  circles  of  Nepaul. 

Although  Birmah  and  Hindostan  are  com- 
prised iir  Johnson’s  definition  of  Camel-land, 
we  doubt  if  the  animal  is  to  be  found  south  of 
Prome  on  the  Irrawaddi,  if  at  all  in  Birmah,  as 
a beast  of  burden ; and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Calcutta  it  is  probable  that  but  two  specimens 
exist  out  of  scientific  collections,  those  being  a 
pair  of  Pehlevans  in  the  possession  of  a rather 
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The  dromedary  is  as  easily  trained  to  warlike 
service  as  the  horse.  Livy  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus givo  detailed  accounts  of  expeditions  in 
which  the  dromedary  was  employed  as  an  im- 
mediate auxiliary  to  soldiers  armed  with  lance? 
and  javelins.  Napoleon  used  them  with  ad- 


fast  young  bahti,  whose  garden-house,  nearBar- 
rackpore,  is  enriched  by  n collection  of  wrestlers, 
human  and  quadrupedal,  of  the  rarest  breeds. 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  formerly  British  embassador  to 
Ava,  asserts  that  the  camel  is  unknown  to  the 
Burmese. 
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vantage  in  Egypt,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
India ; and  the  Zemboureks , or  wasps — a Persian 
corps  of  camel-artillery,  whose  efficiency  as  a 
new  arm  has  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of 
European  officers — have  proved  the  aptness  of 
the  dromedary  for  military  duty  beyond  an  ex- 
cuse for  doubt.  Yet  this  is  the  creature  of 
which  its  Oriental  masters  say  a mouse  can  lead 
it.  It  is  not  timid,  and  is  soon  accustomed  to 
the  sounds  of  drum  and  cannon. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  are  seized  with 
sudden  panic  from  which  they  are  not  easily  re- 
covered. Moreover,  the  dromedary,  true  child 
of  the  desert,  can  never  be  trained  to  the  same 
regularity  of  movement  and  alignment  as  the 
horse.  Its  ungraceful  figure,  long  neck,  the 
slowness  and  awkwardness  of  its  movements  in 
turning  about,  the  apathy  which  prevents  it  from 
sharing  the  enthusiasm  or  excitement  of  its  rid- 
er in  presence  of  danger,  and,  in  fine,  its  rough 
jolting  gait,  cause  it  to  be  despised  by  Euro- 
pean militaires , who  have  not  those  difficulties 
to  contend  with  which  beset  the  Asiatic  or  Af- 
rican warrior. 

When  the  Beloutchis,  who  are  constantly  at 
war  with  Persia,  wish  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Kerm&n,  they  are  organized  and  equipped 
in  the  following  manner : 

Each  dromedary  is  mounted  by  two  men,  who 
ride  back  to  back,  upon  a wooden  saddle.  The 
one  in  front  guides  the  animal  by  a bridle  of 
rope  fastened  to  the  head-stall.  He  is  armed 
with  bow  and  arrows ; a sword  hangs  at  his 
side,  and  a shield,  covered  with  leather,  is  thrown 
over  his  shoulder.  His  companion,  facing  the 
tail  of  the  dromedary,  has  no  projectiles ; he  is 
there  to  cover  a retreat,  and  consequently  is 
armed  only  with  a long  kama  (poniard)  or  sa- 
bre, and  a long  lance.  Their  provisions  consist 
of  barley  bread  for  fifteen  days,  curdled  milk  in 
a skin  bag,  and  a leathern  bottle  of  water,  hung 
under  the  animal’s  belly.  To  these  are  added 
some  lumps  of  assafoetida,  when  they  can  get  it ; 
for  they  have  a great  passion  for  that  antispas- 
modic. 

A number  of  dromedaries  thus  equipped  leave 
the  province  of  Bampour,  cross  the  desert,  and 
fall  suddenly  upon  Kerm&n  or  Yezd,  carrying 
death  and  destruction  into  all  the  villages  through 
which  they  pass,  plundering  caravans  and  mas- 
sacring their  people.  The  governors  of  these 
two  provinces  send  in  pursuit  of  them  horsemen 
and  dromedaries,  better  armed,  undoubtedly,  but 
who  do  not  always  succeed  in  capturing  them ; 
for  at  the  approach  of  danger  the  Beloutchis 
rapidly  retreat,  carrying  off  every  thing  they 
can  load  their  camels  with. 

The  dromedary  of  the  Zemboureks  carries  a 
broad  saddle  of  wood,  ver y substantially  made, 
and  covered  with  black  felt ; it  is  also  fitted  with 
iron  stirrups.  The  pads  are  fastened  to  the 
tree  by  means  of  leathern  thongs,  tied  together, 
and  are  open  at  the  top  to  fit  the  hump,  upon 
which  it  is  never  allowable  to  impose  a heavy 
weight.  The  stuffing  is  of  straw.  In  the  pom- 
mel is  a hole  lined  with  iron,  into  which  is  fitted 


a wrought-iron  pivot,  turning  upon  itself,  and 
terminating  in  a pair  of  forked  branches,  at  the 
extremities  of  which  are  rings  to  receive  the 
trunnions  of  a gun  of  twisted  iron,  two  feet  nine 
inches  long,  and  of  fourteen-ounce  calibre.  To 
the  breech  of  this  gun  is  attached  a wooden  stock, 
eighteen  inches  long,  shaped  like  that  of  a mus- 
ket, and  mounted  with  a flint  lock.  Two  am- 
munition pouches  of  thick  woolen  stuff,  covered 
with  black  leather,  hang  on  either  side  of  tho 
saddle,  to  contain  fifty  ball  and  grape  cartridges, 
besides  twenty  blank  cartridges  for  salutes.  Be- 
hind the  saddle  rises  a staff  or  pike,  surmounted 
by  a red  banderol ; and  from  the  staff  a red 
housing  falls,  covering  the  ammunition  pouches. 
Under  the  belly  of  the  dromedary  is  hung  a skin 
filled  with  water.  Tho  bridle  is  of  common 
leather,  and  is  attached  to  the  head-stall  by  an 
iron  chain  and  toggle,  passed  through  its  rings. 
The  head-stall,  breast-strap,  surcingle,  and  girth 
are  ornamented  with  fringes  of  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  wool. 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  Zemboureks  are  as  fol- 
low : They  form  in  one  rank,  with  intervals  of 
five  feet  between  them ; in  marching  the  intervals 
are  reduced.  The  sergeants  and  corporals  are 
in  the  ranks  with  the  privates ; the  lieutenants, 
on  horses,  are  on  the  right  of  their  sections ; the 
captain  moves  where  he  can  best  oversee  his 
command. 

When  the  dromedaries  march  by  the  flank,  or 
in  single  or  double  file,  the  captain  is  at  their 
head ; but  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
permit  they  march  in  line,  in  one  rank.  When 
marching  by  flank,  they  form  in  line  of  battle 
to  the  right  or  left,  taking  the  interval  above- 
mentioned,  and  making  a half  face  to  the  right, 
kneel  down.  The  cannoneer  dismounts,  aims, 
fires,  and  reloads,  before  remounting;  some- 
times he  loads  and  fires  while  marching. 

44  I grant,”  says  Colonel  Colombari,  grand  of- 
ficer of  the  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun  of  Persia, 
44  that  these  manoeuvres  will  not  satisfy  the  eye 
of  a severe  European  tactician ; neither  are  there 
any  alignments,  or  sounds  of  tread,  to  lend  an- 
imation to  the  scene.  The  fantastical  caparison 
of  the  dromedaries,  their  ungainly  forms,  angu- 
lar limbs,  and  long  necks,  ungracefully  carried, 
and  the  banderols  hanging  unevenly,  as  the  ani- 
mal rests,  now  on  one  haunch,  now'  on  the  other, 
present  at  first  a strange  sight,  recalling  the  art- 
istic irregularity  of  the  arabesque.  And  yet  ac- 
cidents are  less  frequent  in  this  troop,  in  which 
there  is  necessarily  an  appearance  of  confusion, 
than  in  a body  of  regular  cavalry.” 

In  camp,  the  place  of  the  Zemboureks  is 
around  the  person  of  the  king,  or  commander- 
in-chief.  They  are  manoeuvred  either  by  the 
voice  or  the  bugle.  To  complete  the  corps  there 
are,  also,  twenty-five  musicians,  mounted  upon 
dromedaries  superbly  caparisoned,  who  announce 
with  the  sound  of  brass  drums,  tomtoms,  and 
trumpets,  the  reveille  and  the  retreat,  as  well  as 
the  festival  days,  the  solemn  entiy  of  the  king, 
and  receptions  at  court. 

It  has  been  stoutly  maintained  that  drome- 
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hou^  a common  drum  ; the  miynruh , a kettle- 
drum ; the  cheipour  or  Jiq/fc,  a trumpet ; the 
zouma , n hautboy ; and  the  cymbals,  ztng.  All 
these  instruments  ore  in  pairs  or  trios ; and  the 
band  of  the  Zemboureks  consists  of  twenty-five 
musicians,  who  beat  and  hlow  like  madmen. 


daries  are  frightened  by  the  noise  of  drums  and 
trumpets.  Hardly,  when  we  consider  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Zemboureks.  Their  instruments  are 
the  karinct  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  tuha , the 
ancient  Homan  horn,  and  is  eight  feet  long ; the 
a drum,  two  feet  in  circumference;  the 
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They  have  no  written  music,  the  performer 
knows  the  air  only  by  ear,  and  consequently  mod- 
ulates it  to  his  own  taste ; or  rather,  he  does  not 
seek  to  modulate  it  at  all,  his  sole  ambition  being 
to  drown  his  neighbor’s  noise,  and  produce,  by 
his  own  baying  or  blowing,  the  greatest  effect. 
Mirza-Mehdi  relates  that  Nadir  commanded  the 
nagahra  kane  (military  music)  of  his  august  array 
to  rend  the  air  with  martial  strains,  and  took 
his  departure  amidst  a concerted  blast  which 
sounded  like  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 

One  must  have  Persian  ears  to  endure  the 
musical  uproar  in  which  that  people  delight. 
They  love,  beyond  all  else,  the  music  of  the 
Koroglou  (So*  of  the  Blind  Man) — a purely 
martial  song  which  greatly  inspires  them.  The 
most  electrifying  passage  is  as  follows : 

41  Cease  your  boasting ! What,  to  my  eyes,  are  thirty, 
sixty,  or  a hundred  of  your  soldiers?  What  are  your 
rocks,  your  precipices,  and  your  deserts  under  the  hoof 
ef  my  courser  ? In  mo  behold  the  leopard  of  the  mount- 
ains and  of  the  Talleys  P 

The  peculiar  service  of  the  Zemboureks  is 
denoted  by  their  name,  which  signifies  “wasps” 
or  “hornets for  it  is  their  duty  to  attack,  cut 
off,  and  worry  at  a thousand  points  simultane- 
ously the  troops  against  which  they  are  di- 
rected. 

Again  of  the  speed  of  the  dromedary : Gen- 
eral Marey-Monge  relates  that  there  are  drom- 
edaries in  Algiers  which  are  said  to  have  trav- 
eled from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  a day.  M.  Pottinger  and  M.  Christie 
assert  that  each  chief  of  the  Beloutchis,  in  ex- 
ecuting a razzia,  has  under  his  orders  a dozen 
dromedaries  that  perform  ninety  miles  a day 
until  they  reach  their  theatre  of  operations,  often 
a very  distant  point.  But  the  maximum  speed 
of  the  dromedaries  of  the  north  of  Persia  is  about 
seventy-five  miles  a day,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  can  exceed  this  rate,  as  a general  rule. 

The  frequent  revolts  which  disturb  Persia, 
and  especially  the  despotism  of  the  chief,  who 
disposes  at  pleasure  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects, 
compel  the  latter  to  be  always  on  the  alert.  The 
nobles,  therefore,  keep  at  all  times  in  their  sta- 
bles, and  ready  for  the  saddle  on  the  first  alarm, 
a horse  whose  qualities,  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic, are  known  only  to  his  master  and  one  faith- 
ful groom.  These  fleet  coursers,  reserved  for 
the  rouz  seiah , the  day  of  misfortune,  are  re- 
putedly capable  of  making  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  a day.  If  dromedaries  could  attain  the 
same  speed  they  would,  of  course,  be  preferred 
for  such  momentous  service — but  that  is  never 
the  case. 

“The  horse, ’’says  Hadji,  “is  the  companion 
of  the  Persian ; the  dromedary  is  his  slave,  his 
devoted  servant,  that,  deprived  of  every  enjoy- 
ment, wears  himself  out  in  the  service  of  his 
master.”  The  swiftness  of  the  dromedary  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  horse,  for  he 
has  neither  his  impetuosity  nor  his  impatience. 
A provident  animal,  the  dromedary  regulates 
even  the  length  of  his  steps  by  the  weight  of  his 
burden.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  best 


dromedary  to  pass  over  9842  yards  in  fifteen 
minutes,  as  a race-horse  can  do;  but  he  will 
travel  98,420  yards  in  fifteen  hours,  and  that 
daily  for  a month,  if  necessary. 

In  short,  the  horse  is  the  beautiful  favorite, 
who  exerts  his  powers  for  effect ; the  dromeda- 
ry is  the  faithful,  patient  slave,  unambitious, 
and  far  from  brilliant,  but  who  serves  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  and  to  the  last  Chi  v a piano  va 
sano , e chi  va  sano  va  lontano  is  his  motto.  He 
picks  up  the  straw  upon  which  the  horse  has  just 
trampled,  and,  with  his  precious  store  of  water, 
marches  on  and  on.  The  horse,  bearing  proud- 
ly the  “ Centre  of  the  World,”  the  “ Grandson 
of  the  Sun,”  the  “Stirrup  of  Victory,”  ap- 
proaches even  to  the  steps  of  the  throne ; the 
dromedary  tarries  with  the  poor  trader  at  the 
city  gates.  Upon  the  horse  his  master's  sym- 
pathies and  caresses  are  profusely  lavished ; of 
the  dromedary  it  is  only  thought  how  his  absti- 
nence may  be  prolonged.  The  haughty  Par- 
thian cavalier  never  deigns  to  mount  him — he 
is  abandoned  to  the  ragged  and  servile  camel- 
driver.  The  khan  of  the  Zemboureks  never 
once  dismounts  from  his  champing  courser  to 
honor  the  humble  dromedary,  though  he  bears 
on  his  back  “the  infernal  dragon  with  fiery 
jaws.”  But  the  Prophet  chose  him  as  a sacri- 
fice agreeable  to  Allah  at  the  feast  of  the  Cb*r- 
ban  Bairam.  Thus,  like  most  useful  and  mod- 
est creatures,  he  is  honored  only  after  he  is 
dead;  for,  when  once  he  has  been  sacrificed, 
he  is  found  worthy  to  be  served  to  the  table  of 
the  “King  of  kings.” 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  dromedary’s  even 
lowlier  brother,  Djimel,  the  camel  of  burden, 
the  true  merchant-ship  of  the  desert ; and  let 
us  take  him  from  his  launching  to  his  breaking 
up. 

The  female  camel  usually  conceives  in  De- 
cember, January,  or  February,  that  being  the 
rutting  season  of  the  male,  and  carries  her 
young  about  twelve  months.  She  brings  forth, 
lying  on  her  side,  without  much  apparent  labor 
or  pain.  The  calf  is  generally  swathed,  imme- 
diately after  birth,  in  cloths  and  blankets,  all 
except  its  hump,  to  prevent  its  taking  cold ; and, 
for  the  same  reason,  a blanket  is  thrown  over 
the  mother.  When  the  calf,  thus  swaddled,  is 
presented  to  its  dam,  who  has  uttered,  all  the 
while,  a lugubrious  ciy,  she  does  not  recognize 
her  progeny  in  that  shapeless  bundle,  and  em- 
phatically expresses  her  dislike  for  it.  She  will 
not,  willingly,  suffer  it  to  suckle  her ; nor  does 
sucking,  “like  reading  and  writing”  to  the  hu- 
man calf,  “ come  by  nature”  to  the  young  cam- 
el— it  must  be  taught  by  its  Arab  or  Egyptian 
Sary  Gamps,  one  of  whom,  dipping  his  finger  in 
melted  butter,  imparts  to  the  by-no-means-pre- 
cocious  youngster  his  first  lessons  in  the  ark 
Within  the  first  day  the  new-comer  will  have 
learned  to  take  the  teat,  and  soon,  by  its  vorac- 
ity, compensates  for  its  backwardness. 

Then  the  young  lok  or  awana,  tuiln  or 
maya — whichever  it  may  be — is  bolstered  up  on 
both  sides  to  teach  it  to  sit  camel-fashion.  If 
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the  mother  has  been  brought  to  bed  while  on  a mother’s  side ; in  nine  or  ten  months  it  is 
journey,  her  little  ono,  slung  in  a blanket,  is  weaned — sometimes  by  bandaging  the  teat, 
thrown  across  her  back  when  the  rara van  moves,  sometimes  by  adorning  its  nose  with  a nail — 
fn  fifteen  days  a young  camel  cun  trot  by  its  and  theu  it  follows  mamma  to  pasture,  where  it 
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soon  learns  to  crop  and  graze  among  yonng  grass 
and  tender  shrubs. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  fe- 
male camel  is  very  delicate  when  with  young, 
and  that  an  alarm,  or  slight  accident,  will  cause 
a miscarriage.  Lieutenant  Porter  sets  the  sto- 
ry down  as  one  of  the  innumerable  fables  about 
camels  related  by  travelers  who,  merely  passing 
through  Camel-land,  acquire  absurd  notions  con- 
cerning the  animal,  its  constitution  and  habits. 
With  all  the  tumbling  and  tossing  his  camel- 
passengers  experienced  on  the  voyage  from  the 
Levant  to  Texas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrible 
fright  they  had  in  embarking,  no  accident  oc- 
curred among  the  six  or  eight  pregnant  females 
of  the  number — all  were  happily  “assisted”  by 
Lieutenant  Porter  and  his  crew  in  a series  of 
splendid  obstetrical  successes,  one  of  which  has 
an  especial  interest  for  patriotic  American  read- 
ers. 

When  the  Supply  was  opposite  Tunis,  a third 
female  showed  signals  of  approaching  materni- 
ty ; whereupon  Lieutenant  Porter  assumed  the 
responsible  office  of  superintending-midwife,  a 
Bedouin  attendant  officiating  as  practitioner. 
No  force  was  used,  but  nature  for  once  allowed 
to  have  her  own  way.  The  result  was,  that  the 
lady  was  soon  in  a well-as-can-bc-expected 
condition,  and  a fine  child  stood  on  its  legs  and 
bellowed  lustily  within  an  hour.  It  was  then 
presented  to  the  mother,  who,  to  the  surprise  of 
Turks  and  Arabs,  testified  a lively  affection  for 
it.  The  truth  was,  she  was  not  in  this  instance 
shocked  by  the  unsightly  bunch  of  blankets  with 
which  young  camel-mothers  are  usually  disgust- 
ed, and  with  which  the  babies  are  so  effectually 
disguised  that  their  own  dear  mothers  do  not 
recognize  them.  In  two  hours  from  its  birth 
this  youngster  was  tugging  bravely  at  what  Mr. 
Micawbcr  would  call  “the  fount.”  After  a 
hearty  meal  its  joints  were  rubbed,  and  it  was 
made  to  stand  up  every  hour ; in  four  days  it 
toddled  cunningly  among  the  camels.  In  the 
course  of  a week  it  frisked  about  the  deck  with 
all  the  grace  and  animal  spirits  of  a lambkin, 
and  generously  permitted  “ Uncle  Sam,”  the 
young  ruffian  with  the  Pehlevan  propensities 
before  alluded  to,  to  share  its  natural  grog, 
that  precocious  brat  having  discovered  that  the 
“young  person  with  the  baby”  had  a supera- 
bundance of  milk ; nor  did  that  amiable  camel 
demur.  On  board  the  Supply  the  young  cam- 
els sucked  indiscriminately  among  the  nursing 
mothers,  nor  was  it  an  unusual  spectacle  to  sec 
three  pulling  at  the  same  flask  at  once. 

When  the  young  camels  are  two  or  three 
years  old  their  education  begins.  At  first  a car- 
pet is  strapped  upon  their  backs,  then  a light 
saddle,  and  finally  the  heavy  pack.  From  five 
years  old  to  ten  the  camel  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  full  vigor ; then  his  strength  remains  sta- 
tionary for  a few  years  more,  after  which  he  be- 
gins to  decline;  and  at  seventeen  he  is  old; 
but  he  often  lasts  and  travels  with  the  pack  till 
his  twenty-fifth  year. 

The  hump,  the  peculiar  “ rig”  of  the  desert- 


ship,  viewed,  when  its  purpose  is  understood,  in 
connection  with  the  “ship's”  ability  to  carry 
its  own  supply  of  water  for  several  days,  is  an 
inspiring  example  of  the  provident  adaptation 
of  animals  to  their  native  climate  and  soil. 
Composed  of  gelatinous  fat,  the  hump  contrib- 
utes a stock  of  provision  that,  by  reabsorption, 
nourishes  the  animal,  when  the  nature  of  the 
country,  or  other  unfortunate  contingency,  de- 
prives it  of  a supply  of  food  proportionate  to  its 
exertions.  Stored  thus  with  water  and  with 
food,  to  meet  for  several  days,  should  necessity 
or  misfortune  compel  it,  the  exigencies  of  any 
arid  and  barren  country,  the  camel  has  been 
rightly  styled  the  “merchant-ship  of  the  des- 
ert.” So  well  is  the  use  of  the  hump  under- 
stood in  the  East,  that  the  condition  of  the  an- 
imal after  a long  and  trying  journey  is  meas- 
ured by  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  camels 
come  in  from  such  expeditions  with  backs  al- 
most straight,  showing  but  little,  if  any,  hump. 
Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  animal  is,  through- 
out Camel-land,  invariably  denoted  by  the  de- 
velopment of  this  singular  excrescence. 

Beyond  its  office  as  a fodder-server  the  hump 
does  not  appear  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  vitality  of  the  camel ; for  Linant  Bey  re- 
peatedly opened  the  humps  of  his  dromedaries 
with  a sharp  knife,  when,  from  high  feeding, 
they  had  become  so  plump  as  to  interfere  with 
adaptation  of  the  saddle,  and  removed  large 
portions  of  the  fat,  without  in  any  manner  in- 
juring the  animal,  or  disturbing  its  general 
health. 

Care  is  always  observed  to  protect  the  hump 
from  continued  pressure.  The  saddle  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  inclose,  not  rest  upon  it ; and 
in  the  pad  of  the  Zembourck’s  gun-carriage  an 
orifice  is  left  through  which  it  protrudes.  When 
on  a journey  of  extraordinary  hardships  a cara- 
van has  suffered  great  privation,  the  Arabs  are 
accustomed  to  say  the  camels  have  lived  oh 
their  humps.  In  a case  of  famine  the  hump 
disappears  first,  then  the  fat  of  the  belly,  and 
lastly  the  flesh  of  the  limbs.  When  the  animal 
has  arrived  at  the  last  of  these  stages  it  must 
surely  die. 

The  camel's  foot  is  shod  with  a thick  callos- 
ity, by  some  said  to  be  true  horn — a provision 
which  enables  it  to  move  with  comfort  over 
sand,  gravel,  and  stones.  Provided  w ith  a shoe 
of  hide,  armed  w ith  iron  on  the  under  side,  and 
strapped  to  the  fetlock-joint — the  invention  of 
a Persian  vizier — it  traverses  rocks,  volcanic  de- 
bris, icc,  and  snow,  without  difficulty.  In  wet, 
clayey,  and  muddy  soils  the  camel  moves  with 
embarrassment.  It  is  then  apt  to  slide  and 
slip,  without  the  ability  to  recover  itself  quick- 
ly ; and  is  often,  it  is  said,  split  up  by  the  strad- 
dling of  its  hind-legs  in  falling ; for  this  there 
is  no  remedy — the  camel  so  crippled  must  be 
killed.  It  is  always  driven  with  great  caution 
over  such  dangerous  places,  and  the  fatal  acci- 
dent is  sometimes  prevented  by  hoppling  above 
the  gamble-joint. 

The  camel,  as  is  well  known,  is  taught  to 
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kneel  and  receive  its  load.  This  is  done  in  its 
youth,  by  raising  one  of  its  fore-feet,  and  bind- 
ing the  leg  in  a bent  position.  The  halter  is 
jerked  down,  which  brings  the  animal  to  its 
knees,  when  the  other  leg  is  bound  and  he  is 
thus  compelled  to  remain  kneeling.  The  driver 
accompanies  the  jerking  or  bearing-down  of  the 
halter  with  a peculiar  sound,  like  “Khrr,  khrr, 
khrr,”  and  after  a few  lessons  the  camel  kneels 
at  the  word. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  load  imposed  upon 
these  “ imposed-upon"  brutes,  save  the  creat- 
ure’s ability  to  rise  under  its  burden.  From  400 
to  700  pounds,  however,  is  the  average;  and 
with  such  a cargo  the  44  ship  of  the  desert”  will 
sail  thirty  or  forty  miles  the  day  of  ten  hours. 
A tuilu , or  mat/a — the  cross  of  a Bactrian  male 
and  an  Arabian  female — will  easily  carry  700 
pounds ; but  they  travel  slowly,  seldom  making 
more  than  twenty  miles  a day.  For  short  dis- 
tances— that  is,  from  village  to  village,  half  a 
day’s  journey — 1000  and  even  1200  pounds  may 
be  put  upon  a camel ; the  Tuscan  camels  of  the 
Grand  Duke  at  Pisa  seldom  carry  less,  but  they 
arc  shamefully  abused.  Male  Bactrians  are 
never  loaded ; they  are  kept  only  for  breeding. 

The  camel  eats,  apparently,  whatever  vegeta- 
tion the  earth  produces  in  its  route,  and  drinks 
whatever  bears  the  name  of  fresh-water,  how- 
ever foul  it  may  be.  It  loves  to  gather  its  owti 
food,  and  if  allowed  to  do  so  will  browse  on  al- 
most any  thing.  If  its  food  is  given  to  it  ready 
cut  or  gathered,  it  becomes  fastidious,  and  cares 
only  for  thistles  and  tender  herbs.  As  a general 
rule,  care  is  taken  not  to  turn  out  the  camel 
to  pasture  till  the  dew  is  off  the  grass.  Barley 
and  straw,  broken,  are  fed  to  it  when  pasturage 
is  wanting.  When  on  a march,  or  on  arriving 
at  a camping-spot,  no  herbage  or  long  feed  is 
at  hand,  a few  balls  of  ground  wheat,  horse- 
beans,  or  barley,  made  into  a thick  paste  or 
dough,  together  with  a few  dates  occasionally, 
abundantly  suffice  it.  Sustained  by  this  diet 
alone,  Mr.  Shaw  has  known  a camel  to  carry  a 
load  of  seven  hundred  pounds  ten  or  fifteen 
hours  a day  for  several  days  without  stopping. 
In  good  pasturage  it  will  eat  enough  in  two 
hours  to  last  it  for  twenty-four.  After  the 
spring  has  passed,  or  when  the  camel  has  for 
some  time  had  no  green  food,  the  Arabs  purge 
it  with  wheat  boiled  in  oil. 

He  eats  as  he  goes ; stretching  his  long  neck 
from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  he  browses  on  the 
herbage  within  his  reach,  and  being  a light 
sleeper,  seldom  requiring  more  than  four  hours 
of  rest  out  of  the  twenty-four,  he  ruminates  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  or  during  the  noon 
halts  of  the  caravan. 

The  camel  drinks  on  journeys  about  once  in 
three  days — so  seldom,  the  Arabs  explain,  be- 
cause it  has  no  bile.  It  imbibes  from  thirty  to 
forty  pints  at  once.  Its  stomach  is  a sort  of 
water-melon,  which  is  not  only  capable  of  hold- 
ing water  in  reserve,  but,  according  to  Cuvier, 
of  secreting  it.  Like  all  ruminants,  it  has  four 
stomachs,  and  one  of  them  is  a species  of  reser- 


voir,  consisting  of  a congeries  of  cells,  which 
may  contain  twenty  pints.  In  this  reservoir 
the  water  will  remain  so  long  without  deterio- 
ration that,  according  to  the  Btoiy  of  a celebrated 
traveler,  three  pints  of  not  unpleasant  water  were 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a camel  that  had  been 
dead  ten  days. 

Compressing  these  cells  by  the  action  of  the 
appropriate  muscles,  the  animal  moistens  its 
food.  The  Arabs  say,  and  the  French  in  Al- 
giers confirm  the  statement,  that  the  water  is 
secreted  by  an  alimentary  process  per  Me, 

A dromedary  dying  by  accident,  it  was  open- 
ed in  the  presence  of  several  French  officers. 
The  reservoir  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
melon,  and  contained  more  than  fifteen  pints  of 
greenish  water,  with  no  bad  flavor.  The  Arabs 
present  affirmed  that,  if  allowed  to  settle  for 
three  days,  it  would  become  clear  and  palatable. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  the  Arabs  found 
to  be  right. 

In  the  rutting  season  the  male  camel  becomes 
obstinate  and  unmanageable,  and  not  unfre- 
| quently  dangerous  to  all  but  his  keeper.  This 
excitement  is  often  marked  by  a peculiar  pro- 
jection from  his  mouth  of  a loose,  membraneous 
lining  of  the  throat,  in  the  form  and  with  the 
appearance  of  a bladder,  accompanied  by  a loud, 
bubbling  noise,  from  the  passage  of  the  air  with 
which  it  is  inflated.  This  appearance  is  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  the  camel’s  rutting  season ; 
it  is  its  manifestation  of  excitement  from  what- 
soever cause. 

In  its  diseases  the  camel  resembles  the  ox ; 
but  it  is  liable  to  but  two  maladies  of  a grave 
character — a violent  pneumonitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  often  carries  it  off  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  mange  or  itch ; the 
first  proceeds  from  exposure  to  extreme  cold  or 
chilly  dampness ; the  latter  from  neglect  and 
filth.  Warm  covering,  and  purges  of  rancid  or 
olive  oil  are  administered  for  the  pneumonia, 
and  the  free  use  of  tar  is  supposed  to  cure  the 
itch.  The  latter  appears  to  be  in  a peculiar 
degree  a disease  of  the  camel,  particularly  in 
the  southern  and  warmer  portions  of  Camel-land, 
as  in  Africa,  W'here  it  is  veiy  prevalent  and  but 
little  regarded.  Mr.  Porter  says  there  is  al- 
ways a risk  in  purchasing  a camel  in  or  near  a 
city,  no  matter  how  well-looking  it  may  be,  par- 
ticularly if  it  has  served  in  a caravan,  for  there 
is  no  knowing  how  soon  the  itch  may  break  out. 
In  the  filthy  khans  they  are  sure  to  contract  it ; 
the  abominations  of  ages  seem  to  have  accumu- 
lated in  those  pestiferous  sheds,  and  there  the 
camels  are  stowed  away,  closely  packed  for  the 
night. 

Charms  and  incantations  are  supposed  in  the 
East  to  have  much  potency  against  the  diseases 
of  the  camel.  The  prescriptions  of  the  camel- 
doctors  are  often  very  amusing.  A young  sheep, 
boiled  down  in  molasses,  was  administered  to  a 
sick  camel  in  Cairo ; a chameleon’s  tail  to  ticklo 
the  camel’s  nose,  is  reputed  a sovereign  cure 
for  several  ailments ; and  five  grains  of  gun- 
powder in  an  ounce  of  tea  is  an  Egyptian  liad- 
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way’g  Ready  Relief.  Cauterizing  with  a red-hot  j ity,  or  traveling  a muddy  road*  the  camel  fall*', 
iron  is  of  universal  application;  it  is  scarcely  ; his  fore-feet  slipping.  Ho  does  not  then  attempt 
possible  to  procure  a camel  that  is  not  manor-  j to  rise,  but  still  pushes  forward  on  bit  knees  ; 
cmsly  scarred  by  such  branding.  j nor  docs  he  make  the  least  effort  to  recover  hi* 

It  often  happens  that,  in  ascending  an  accliv-  feet  until  he  is  once  more  on  firm  soil.  He 
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easily  slips  thus  on  clayey  soil,  especially  just 
after  a rain.  Should  he  break  a leg  in  such  a 
fill,  he  must  be  killed  at  once.  But  dead,  he 
is  still  precious. 

His  flesh  has  the  flavor  of  good  beef— indeed, 
when  young  and  tender,  it  is  even  more  agree- 
able. So  near  is  the  resemblance,  that  the 
Mussulman  servants  of  as  yet  unorientalized 
Europeans  have  a trick  of  “ shaving”  their  mas- 
ters by  foisting  camel's  flesh  upon  them  in  lieu 
of  beef,  and  pocketing  the  difference  of  price. 
On  the  table  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  camel's  flesh 
is,  par  excellence , the  royal  dish,  by  peculiar  fa- 
vor of  the  Prophet,  to  whom  it  is  sacred.  Dried 
and  salted,  it  serves  to  provision  the  outward- 
bound  caravans. 

The  milk  of  the  camel  is  pleasant  and  nour- 
ishing, and  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  from 
cow's  milk,  when  mixed  with  coffee.  All  the 
nomads  have  a voracious  fondness  for  it,  and 
the  Arabs  feed  it  to  their  favorite  stallions. 

The  hair  is  long  on  the  camel's  hump,  on  the 
lower  jaw,  along  the  line  of  the  neck,  and  on 
the  joints  of  the  legs.  It  sheds  in  the  spring. 
Sometimes  it  is  sheared— one  man  clipping  the 
hair  with  a sharp  knife,  another  gathering  it 
into  a bag  as  it  falls.  The  Arabs  twist  it  in 
turbans,  and  in  Persia  it  is  woven,  with  wool, 
into  carpets,  tents,  and  sacks.  The  camels’- 
hair  shawls,  so  much  prized  by  western  ladies, 
are  not  of  the  camel's  bestowing — its  hair  is  too 
coarse  for  so  elegant  a material,  which  is  really 
woven  from  the  very  fine  hair  of  a particular 
species  of  goat.  The  camel’s  skin,  made  into 
leather,  furnishes  good  shoes  and  saddle-covers. 

And  thus  it  is  seen  how  heavy  to  the  poor 
Arab,  Egyptian,  or  Turk,  is  the  loss  of  a camel. 
His  beautiful  mare  is  his  greatest  blessing; 
there  is  no  end  to  her  endurance ; her  useful- 
ness has  no  match ; she  supplies  his  family  with 
milk ; she  clothes  his  children  with  her  hair,  as 
fine  and  warm  as  ftie  sheep's  wool ; she  carries 
his  produce  to  market,  and  is  satisfied  with  nib- 
bling the  dried  grass  she  can  crop  on  the  road- 
side ; it  costs  but  a trifle  to  feed  her,  and  she 
gives  her  willing  service  to  an  age  which  the 
cow  or  horse  seldom  reach. 

If,  then,  it  be  asked  why — since  the  camel  is 
so  perfect  a beast  of  burden — is  it  not  left  to 
private  enterprise  to  introduce  it  into  the  United 
States,  and  reap  the  benefits  arising  from  its 
valuable  services  ? Mr.  Porter  has  answered  the 
question  : Only  because  the  subject  is  not  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  among  us.  Our 
people  form  their  notions  of  the  camel  from  the 
diminutive  and  sickly-looking  specimens  they 
see,  for  a shilling,  in  menageries  : as  well  might 
they  imagine  they  beheld  the  king  of  beasts  in 
the  famished,  cowed,  and  listless  brute  they  see 
crouching  in  Driesbach's  cages.  If  some  of 
the  specimens  brought  over  by  the  Supply  could 
be  seen  by  those  who  have  known  only  the  men- 
agerie camel,  they  would  receive  new  ideas  of 
the  ship  of  the  desert. 

Among  the  number  was  a male  Bactrian  from 
Persia.  This  powerful  animal,  though  a native 
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of  Northern  Asia,  is  found  on  the  confines  of 
Persia,  in  the  Kurdistan  country,  and  is  brought 
in  yearly  to  the  southwestern  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to  cross  with  the  female  Arabian  camel  or 
awana.  The  connection  between  the  Bactrian 
male  and  the  awana  produces  a cross  called 
tuilu , large  numbers  of  which  are  to  be  found 
throughout  Asia  Minor ; and  numerous  cara- 
vans of  them  go  annually  from  Smyrna  to  Per- 
sia and  the  northeastern  regions  of  Asia  Minor, 
currying  immense  loads. 

The  cross,  or  tuilu , is  a hybrid,  and  if  it  does 
produce  at  all,  the  get  is  small  and  very  infe- 
rior, being  scarely  worth  five  dollars.  The  one 
brought  over  in  the  Supply  did  not  compare  with 
many  of  his  family  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor ; 
but  Lieutenant  Porter  was  forced  to  consult  the 
height  of  his  decks,  which  were  but  seven  feet 
five  inches  between  the  planks — in  fact,  to  ac- 
commodate one  of  the  Bactrians,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cut  away  a portion  of  the  deck  to  re- 
lieve the  animal's  hump  from  pressure.  This 
tuilu  was  rutting  at  the  time  he  was  purchased, 
and,  of  course,  was  very  thin ; he  measured, 
however,  seven  feet  four  inches  in  height,  ten 
feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  eight  feet  ten 
inches  around  the  body.  When  in  fair  order, 
he  would  weigh  over  two  thousand  pounds. 

A tuilu  will  carry  twelve  hundred  English 
pounds,  and  travel  with  his  burden  eighteen 
miles  a day  for  many  days.  He  will  eat  on  the 
journey  one  dough-ball  of  four  pounds  once  a 
day,  with  what  herbage  he  may  find  at  his  rest- 
ing-places. The  maya , or  female  issue  of  the 
Bactrian  and  Arabian,  is  also  very  powerful, 
but  can  not  carry  so  heavy  weights  as  the  tuilu. 
As  for  the  capability  of  the  tuilu  to  stand  the 
climate  of  Texas,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Kur- 
distan mountains,  Akubzik,  Mount  Ararat,  and 
the  mountain  from  Erzroum  to  Tabris,  are  all 
covered  with  deep  snow  till  late  in  the  spring, 
and  large  caravans  of  tuilus  are  constantly  pass- 
ing over  them. 

Mr.  Porter  advises  the  importation  of  young 
camels  of  one  or  two  years  old.  These,  when 
landed  in  Texas,  could  be  trained  either  as  bur- 
den or  riding  camels.  Any  young  camel  can 
be  trained  as  a dromedary ; though  less  swift 
than  the  Nomanieh  or  Bicharieh  of  the  desert, 
they  would  exhibit  an  endurance  of  days  and 
weeks  impossible  to  tho  best  breed  of  horses  ; 
and  while  the  latter  would  be  “blown”  after  a 
journey  of  a hundred  miles,  which  he  would 
require  three  days  to  perform,  the  dromedary 
of  common  stock  would  be  making  its  sixty  miles 
a day  in  any  weather,  and  over  the  w'orst  roads. 
They  require  no  shoeing  nor  any  repairing  of 
harness,  their  gear  being  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription. They  will  carry  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  baggage  besides  the  rider.  When 
they  come  up  with  an  enemy,  they  will  lie  down, 
and  form  a rampart  with  their  bodies,  and  are 
not,  like  horses,  subject  to  stampede.  Thus,  a 
corps  of  mounted  dromedaries  might  be  formed 
that  would  soon  drive  eveiy  hostile  Indian  out 
of  the  country. 
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Mea?»while  whate'er  of  beautiful  or 
Sublime  or  dreadful  In  earth,  R^st*  or  *kj\ 

By  chance  or  aearch  vraa  offered  to  his  view, 

Ho  sc&uned  with  curious  and  romantic  tyv. 
Whate’er  of  loro,  tradition  could  supply. 

From  border  hjlo,  or  e»ng,  or  fable  old. 

Routed  him,  still  keen  to  Usteo  And  t-.»  pry." 

Beattie. 

PURSUING  their  journey  westward  from  Ab- 
ingdon, our  trawlers  arrived  about  sundow  n 
at  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  put  up  at  the  Mag- 
nolia, a very  good  hotel  located  within  a short 
distance  of  the  depot.  Thin  straggling*  half-fin- 
ished village,  which  has  lately  sprung  up  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road, lies  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  Ten- 
nessee* The  locality  was  formerly  called  King’s 
Meadows,  and  owned  by  General  Evan  Shelby, 
whose  house  and  tomb  are  both  to  be  seen  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  hotel.  Shelby*#  dwell- 
ing was  a rude  log  building,  characteristic  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  tomb,  which, 
with  tw  o others,  occupies  a little  eminence  shaded 
by  a group  of  trees,  consists  of  a coffin-shaped 
dab  of  iron,  with  the  following  inscription ; 

General  Evan  Shelbv, 

Died 

December  14th,  1704, 

Aged  74. 

The  date  there  given  is  evidently  wrong,  and 
was  probably  intended  for  1804. 

Evnn  Shelby  was  one  of  those  hunting-shirt 


soldiers  and  statesmen  whose  romantic  feats  of 
hardihood  and  heroism  illuminate  the  pages 
of  our  colonial  ami  revolutionary  history,  and 
whose  practicnlwisdom  guided  the  frontier  com- 
munities through  anarchy  and  W ar  to  triumphant 
peace  and  orderly  government.  He  inarched 
with  Bruddock  to  the  fatal  field,  where  termin- 
ated the  career  of  that  obstinate  and  unfortunate) 
officer.  He  led  the  van  under  Forbes  when  Fort 
Du  Qnesnc  w *0$  taken.  He  was  a captain  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  led  a famous 
expedition  against  the  Indians  at  Chiekamanga, 
and  was  finally  appointed  a general  of  militia 
by  the  State  of  Virginia.  Gallant  sons  grew 
up  around  him  whose  exploits  were  not  inferior 
to  his  own,  and  whose  mimes  equally  shim:  in 
our  early  annuls.  So  much  for  the  historic  as- 
sociations of  Bristol.  There  is,  however,  no- 
thing particularly  romantic  in  its  present  con- 
dition. 

There  arc  now  t*bo  seen  straggling  railway 
tracks,  train?  of  empty  and  loaded  cars,  engines 
puffing  and  fuming,  vast  piles  of  wood,  machine- 
shops,  and  taverns.  There  are  warehouses  full 
of  wheat  and  com,  great  herds  of  grunting  un- 
ambitious swine,,  about  to  travel  in  the  cars  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  There  arc  crowds 
of  busy  men  drinking  “bald-face”  and  chewing 
tobacco,  speculators  in  land  and  pork,  insolent 
stage-drivers,  gaping  country  folks,  babbling 
politicians,  cureless  negroes,  who  if  they  had 
sense  enough  would  laugh  at  their  masters,  but 
wanting  that,  laugh  their  fill  at  one  another. 
There,  too,  were  our  amiable  friends,  withdrawn 
as  much  ns  possibles  front  the  crowd,  preferring 
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ivtsst  to  Utp^sent,  mu<I  hoping  that  all  this  j his  cy*!8,  set  his  teeth,  end  took  lifs  che«tle« 


uv.ilovclv.'turrii*>H  will  not  disturb  thv  *teep  of-j  g&iih After  a wlttlc.'fr  commeouad  raining,  ahd 
die j&tetiw,  ifrciii  twME»Arf. 

•Then,'  .as  they-  were  to  fsfe  the  fctnge  at  four ' ftf  whor*e  ^gg^iioo we  nevter  nodmtOiKij  but 
.o'clock'..  next  mom  wgy  theTquit*/  sttggestoci  tha*  the  gHcefesydog;  wore  Vi  it^U'er  H^is  wet  cloak 
ih$y  should  gftfw  so  they  the 

nine 


did.  ,\  s>  J ' ' . T * s sy  ■ j attention.  '■  * / <.  • , T y 

The  tawlmud  fcejt«H)nT^3  at  tha  line  divid-  j They  amsed  fix  Blounts  villfc,  fcight  or 
mg  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Ifc  j miles  from  their  sterling- place,  about  day Hgfef, 
will  s&ortlv  be  connected  with  the  pout  lines  of  and  pot  out  fit  a tavern  of  very  unpromising .'op-, 
trade  and  travel  leading  to  the  Mississippi  and  pen ro ncc.  In  rhd  course  of  time,  however,  ibey 
rhe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  a road  now  in  pfogres*  suit  <k»wn  to  a better  breakfast  than  they  antidr 
connecting  Bristol  with  Knoxville,  arid  will  then  t paled,  and  this  slight  circumstance!,  produced  » 
be  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  North  general  glow  of  cheerfulness, 
and  South  . At  present  there  is  an  unfinished  j Thus  invigorated*  die  Squire  ami  Ivarhm' 
gap ..of  seventy  mife?,  e>«r which  flie  i reveler  is  went  out,  is  spite  of  the  c# tinned  j-gm,  In 
earned  in  fjld-fehhmc-l  stage-cloche^.  7 .The*  search  for  a carriage  Hint  would  witty  them  to 
formidaldV  journey  tmr  friend?  rornmeneed  nt  the  Natural  Tunnel.  In  a short  time  they  sue- 
the  appointed  hour  .tfuxi  morning,  celled  iti  making  > satisfactory  tttraugtfmofih 

The  ..cpwVheewcre  all  crowded,  and  Bob  Lst-  and  ten  o'clock  the  'Heckman  drove  np  wdl» 
kin,  who  still  corned  resolved  io  he  nnkc*:iabfeu  o vehicle  rosemhd up  a tin  peddler1*  cart;  but 
mode  it  ed  extusg  fe*r  taking  tils  acsl  toatdre  the  roomy  enxmgh,  and;  drawn  by  a pair  of  powerful 
drWer.  Troe,  'tJjfe'  .&»/.  arid  Hnndwne  gray  borsee.  dust  at  that  mo- 

and  cyan  the  cloud*  broke  a -way,  and  the  sun  blared 

that ^ tissre  :«wr friottf, : upon  the  muddy  and  bedraggled 
v?dd/  TJlnt  BbS  pGrrttij&ly • f $$*• S*i. $y*gt  j. t ••'; 7 ••  7v\'7  T-':;  7 , ’ 
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resolved  to  take  the  carnage  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  point  of  interest. 


This  wuis  Accomplished 

least.”  with  nmcb  difficulty,  and,  it  must  be  acknowl- 

About  sunset  they  forded  the  Clinch  River,  edged,  not  without  some  risk  to  horses,  vehicle, 
and  following  the  road  along  its  lovely  banks  for  and  passengers. 

a couple  of  miles,  they  nt  length  reached  Neil's,  Leaving  the  picturesque  valley  of  Stock  Creek 
where  the  Squire  got  a supper  that  fully  justified  through  w hich  the  road  w ound  for  the  greater 
his  philosophic  self-denial  and  glowing  faith  in  part  of  the  distance,  they  at  length  ascended  a 
the  cuisine  of  the  mountains.  long  rocky  hill  and  entered  a wood.  Here  their 

Neil’s  tavern  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  conductor  informed  them  was  the  stopping-point 
of  the  Clinch,  near  the  mouth  of  Stock  Creek,  for  the  carriage. 

ten  miles  from  Estilville,  and  two  miles  distant  The  horses  were  then  detached  and  seenrely 
from  the  Tunnel.  tied  to  trees,  w hile  the  travelers  deposited  all 

After  a night  of  refreshing  slumber  our  trav-  their  superfluous  wrappings  in  the  carriage  and 
elers  rose  in  good  condition  to  endure  and  enjoy  prepared  for  a walk.  The  guide  led  them  up  a 
what  was  before  them.  Neither  had  the  hard  steep  ascent  for  several  hundred  yards,  flnd  then, 
tugging  of  the  previous  day  been  in  any  w 'ay  leaving  the  main  road,  descended  by  a narrow 
detrimental  to  the  grays,  and  it  was  therefore  j footpath  until  they  came  upon  a rocky  ledge 
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overgrown  with  pines  and  arbor  vita?.  Here 
they  were  cautioned  to  bear  a little  to  the  right, 
and  more  circumspectly,  until  they  clearly  un- 
derstood where  they  were.  To  make  sure,  the 
ladies  seated  themselves  on  some  convenient 
rocks,  while  the  Squire  and  Bob  Larkin  advanced 
several  paces,  and  each  carefully  grasping  the 
limb  of  a tree  looked  over  into  the  awful  abyss 
that  yawned  beneath  them.  The  narrow  ledge 
upon  which  they  stood  formed  part  of  the  brim 
of  an  enormous  cap,  or  circular  pit,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  feet  deep,  and  of  equal  diam- 
eter, About  three-fourths  of  the  circle  is  formed 
of  clean  cut  limestone,  piled  like  regular  masonry 
in  horizontal  strata?  and  fringed  at  the  top  with 
a dense  growth  of  evergreens. 

On  the  lower  side  the  circular  wall  is  broken 
through,  and  over  the  jagged  edges  of  the  chasm 
rise  several  rocky  pinnacles  many  feet  above  the 
average  height  of  the  amphitheatre,  like  gigautic 
watch-towers  frowning  over  the  portal  of  a walled 
city. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  on  the  upper  sido, 
is  an  arched  opening  from  whose  dark  yawn- 
ing jaws  issues  a stream  of  water  that  winds 
along  under  the  cliff  where  our  adventurers  then 


stood,  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  opposite 
chasm. 

Onr  friends  gazed  upon  this  unique  and  won- 
derful scene  for  some  time  in  silence,  w hen  the 
Squire  withdrew  from  his  position,  and  turning 
to  his  consort  said,  emphatically, 

‘‘Mrs.  Broadacre,  dou’t  let  go  that  child's 
hand  for  a moment  while  we  are  near  this  place. 
Annette,  you  and  Leonore  will  both  keep  an 
eye  on  her.  Bob  Larkin,  make  it  a point  to 
hold  her  fast.4’ 

“ But,  papa,  if  we  are  to  look  at  Tiny  all  the 
time  how  can  we  see  the  rocks  ?” 

“ True,  Netty,  true.  Give  me  the  child.  Go 
now  and  look,  but  take  good  care  of  your- 
selves. Robert,  take  them  out  one  at  a time 
and  be  careful  ? mind,  if  you  let  any  one  of 
them  tumble  over,  you  shall  follow  by  the  same 
route.” 

“That,  Sir,  I will  engage  to  do,”  said  Bob, 
gallantly* 

Mrs*  Broadacre's  curiosity  was  soon  satis- 
fied. She  professed  to  be  more  frightened  than 
pleased,  and  retired  to  a place  of  safety  beside 
her  spouse. 

Leonore  stood  calmly  with  arms  folded,  and 
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one  dainty  little  foot  firmly  planted  upon  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  tremendous  precipice.  Lar- 
kin’s eye  was  fixed  upon  her  with  undisguised 
admiration. 

“Look,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Broad  acre,  “she 
scorns  even  the  ordinary  precaution  of  holding 
to  a tree.” 

“It’s  French  affectation,”  said  the  Squire. 
“Leon ore,  Leonore,  you  must  quit  that  place  or 
hug  that  tree ; you  must,  positively.” 

“Pardon,  uncle,”  she  replied,  “ I did  not 
think  of  it and  in  compliance  with  her  uncle’s 
wishes  she  threw  her  arm  carelessly  around  the 
trunk  of  a cedar  that  grew  near  by. 

“Bob,  you  reprobate,”  cried  the  Squire,  fret- 
fully, “ hav*  you  overlooked  Netty  ? Lead  her 
up ; give  her  your  hand.” 

Bob  started  as  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the 
dark-eyed  heroine,  and  with  a bungling  apology 
for  his  delay  did  as  he  wa9  ordered.  He  took 
the  plump  little  bundle  of  kid  in  his  hand  and 
led  its  owner  to  the  dangerous  brink.  The  tiny 
hand  was  warm  and  tremulous,  as  laughing, 
blushing,  and  hesitating  she  followed  her  con- 
ductor, and  then  Bob  felt  its  close  convulsive 
pressure  as  she  recoiled  in  terror  from  the  awful 
chasm. 

“ Cousin  Robert,  let  us  go  back ; I don't  wish 
to  look.” 

“ Netty,”  said  Larkin,  “lean  on  my  arm,  and 
look.  You  can  do  so  with  perfect  safety.” 

Now  Bob  had  not  called  her  Netty  for  some 
time,  so  she  made  an  effort  and  did  look  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  presently  complained  of  dizzi- 
ness, and  withdrew.  Bob  felt  himself  getting 
dizzy,  too.  Alas!  for  human  resolutions — it 
could  not  have  been  for  fear  of  the  precipice, 
for  he  minded  that  no  more  than  a squirrel. 

Retiring  from  this  ledge  by  the  way  they  came 
our  travelers  made  a considerable  circuit  through 
the  wood,  and  at  length  reached  the  summit  of 
the  towers  opposite  the  point  they  first  visited. 
These  jut  up  above  the  precipitous  wall  to  the 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  but  are  joined  to 
the  hill  behind  them  by  a narrow  rocky  spur, 
which  affords  a convenient  approach  to  their 
summit.  One  of  them,  however,  is  unapproach- 
able, and  stands  entirely  detached,  rising  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet  above  its  base.  Their  ele- 
vation above  Stock  Creek  is  estimated  at  six 
hundred  feet.  The  view  of  the  chasm  from 
these  summits  is  the  most  complete  that  can  be 
obtained.  The  whole  basin  is  seen  at  a single 
glance,  the  lower  opening  of  the  tunnel  dis- 
gorging the  glimmering  stream,  which  winds  its 
way  among  heaps  of  debris  shattered  from  the 
impending  cliffs  by  the  frosts  of  ages,  and  then 
passing  through  the  stupendous  gateway,  hur- 
ries, with  a succession  of  pretty  rapids  and  cas- 
cades, onward  toward  the  Clinch. 

Although  less  interrupted,  and  possibly  more 
satisfactory,  the  view  from  this  point  is  not  so 
terrible  and  overwhelming  as  that  to  which  the 
spectator  is  first  introduced.  For  here  be  may 
seat  himself  remote  from  the  dizzy  brink,  and  en- 
joy the  prospect  with  a sense  of  perfect  security. 
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The  travelers  were  grouped  together  in  a state 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  pointing  out  here 
and  there  new  objects  of  beauty  or  wonder,  and 
expressing  their  gratification  in  such  modes  and 
phrases  as  were  most  characteristic,  when  Tiny’s 
voicp  interrupted  them. 

“Papa,”  she  cried,  “I’m  making  such  a 
beautiful  garden.  Do  come  and  get  this  pretty 
piece  of  moss  for  me.” 

The  Squire  turned  deadly  pale.  Seizing  hLs 
wife’s  arm  with  a grasp  of  iron,  he  whispered, 

“Don’t  move  or  speak  for  your  life !” 

The  poor  lady  had  little  need  of  such  counsel, 
for  she  sunk  instantly  on  the  rock  at  his  feet. 
Bob  Larkin,  in  the  act  of  rushing  toward  the 
child,  was  arrested  by  a gesture  from  Leonore. 

Tiny  was  sitting  a short  distance  off  upon  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  with  her  feet  hanging 
over.  An  evergreen  which  sprung  from  a crev- 
ice in  the  side  of  the  cliff  waved  its  graceful 
branches  over  her  head,  and  upon  its  trunk 
grew  the  coveted  moss  at  which  the  child  was 
eagerly  pointing.  An  expression  of  dread  and 
indecision  was  seen  on  Leonore's  face  for  one 
moment,  but  the  next  all  was  calm,  and  she 
spoke  in  a quiet,  half-playful  tone, 

“Come,  child,  here’s  something  far  prettier 
for  your  garden  than  the  moss.” 

“ Where  is  it  ?”  said  Tiny,  turning  half-round 
and  regarding  her  curiously. 

“ Here  it  is,”  replied  Leonore,  taking  a sprig 
of  arbor  vita  from  her  bosom,  and,  holding  it 
toward  the  child,  she  quietly  approached,  until 
by  reaching  her  hand  she  withdrew  the  little 
one  from  her  appalling  position;  then  reach- 
ing over,  she  gathered  the  moss,  and  gave  it  to 
the  unconscious  Tiny,  who  immediately  com- 
menced planting  it  in  her  garden.  Before  this 
was  finished,  however,  Mrs.  Broadacre  had 
seized  her  child,  and  was  sobbing  on  her  neck. 

“ Oh,  you  little  wretch,  you’ve  frightened  me 
so,  I've  a mind  to — ” 

“ Children,”  said  the  Squire,  drawing  a long 
breath,  “we  must  leave  the  place  forthwith.” 

And  without  more  words  they  took  the  path 
which  led  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  When  they 
got  there  Mr.  Broadacre  complained  of  faint- 
ness— whether  the  result  of  fatigue  or  emotion 
he  did  not  say. 

“ Bob  Larkin,”  said  he,  “ have  you  that  flask 
of  apple-jack  we  procured  in  Blountville  ?” 

Bob  handed  over  the  flask,  and  after  offering 
it  all  round  without  success,  the  Squire  took  a 
couple  of  voluminous  swallows. 

“ Leonore,  my  girl,  come  here.  You  did  that 
thing  well  — remarkably  well,  my  daughter. 
You  have  heroic  blood  in  your  veins,  and  have 
this  day  weeded  many  a strong,’  deep-rooted 
prejudice  out  of  a stubborn  old  heart.  Your 
ridiculous  bonnets  are  pretty,  your  absurd  hoops 
are  graceful.  Mrs.  B.,  I will  never  more  re- 
proach you  for  your  fashionable  follies.  An- 
nette, you  shall  commence  learning  French  im- 
mediately ; you  shall  have  berthes  and  duchesse. 
skirts,  or  any  other  infernal  nonsense  you 
choose.” 
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flowing  cheek.  No  one  made  any  comment  on 
this  scene,  hut  Mrs,  B.  looked  triumphant. 

The  conductor  now  put  the  travelers  into  a 
path  which  led  directly  to  the  upper  entrance 
of  the  tunnel,  from  whence  they  could  visit  all 
the  other  points  of  interest  without  danger  or 
difficulty.  Assuring  them  at  the  same  time 
that  there  would  bo  no  further  need  of  his  serv- 
ices he  took  his  leave. 

Setting  ont  now  to  make  explorations  on 
their  own  responsibility  they  followed  the  path 
indicated  nnd  soon  reached  Stock  Creek,  about 
two  hundred  yards  above  the  entrance.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  a satisfactory  view  of  it,  on 
account  of  the  dense  growth  of  trees;  but  the 
glimpses  they  obtained  of  the  lofty  perpendicu- 
lar cliff,  and  the  dark  yawning  mouth  that  swal- 
lowed the  stream  at  a single  gulp,  were  suffer 
cienrly  impressive. 

They  also  found  the  approach  along  the 
hanks  of  the  creek  so  encumbered  with  fallen 
timber  and  masses  of  rock  that  thrir  progress 
the  extreme, 


was  slow  and  fatiguing  in  the  extreme.  Having 
at  length  made  their  way  fairly  into  the  tun- 
nel they  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  observe  things 
around  them  with  more  deli  1m?  nit  ion.  The  art- 
ist employed  himself  during  the  halt  in  sketch- 
ing the  unique  and  imposing  scene,  ont*  of  which 
mere  words  can  not  convey  an  adequate  idea. 
At  this  point  the  tunnel  is  about  fifty  yards 
wide,  and  the  lofty  ceiling  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported on  groined  arches  springing  from  mas- 
sive pillars  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  These  pil- 
lars rise  from  dark  pools  of  water,  which,  re- 
peating each  form,  increase  the  appearance  of 
artificial  regularity.  Heaps  of  enormous  rocks 
that  seem  to  have  fallen  from  the  ceiling,  half 
block  up  the  passage  and  limit  the  width  of  the 
stream.  After  a brief  repose  our  adventurers 


pushed  on,  crossing  the  water  by  means  of  drift- 
wood  and  stepping-stones,  and  at  length  reached 
the  central  point,  where,  by  the  curving  of  the 
tunnel,  the  light  from  either  opening  is  entirely 
excluded.  Here,  for  a time,  they  found  them- 
selves in  darkness,  until  the  eye  adjusting  itself 
to  the  feebler  reflected  rays  they  were  enabled 
to  grope  their  way  through.  Tasking  out  on 
the  lower  aide  they  found  themselves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  grand  amphitheatre,  and  looking 
up  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  sur- 
rounding cliffs  and  towers  whose  tops  seemed 
to  kiss  the  clouds.  The  trees  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  which  From  above  appeared  ns  shrubs, 
were  now  seen  to  bo  of  gigantic  sixe ; and  the 
heaps  of  splintered  rocks,  at  first  view  so  insig- 
nificant, rose  like  miniature  mountains  which  it 
was  a task  to  climb. 

Having  expended  all  their  phrases  and  ex- 
clamations, and  worn  themselves  out  climbing 
over  the  rocks,  animated  nature  once  more  as- 
serted the  superiority  of  her  claims  over  the  in- 
animate, and  unpacking  a substantia)  lunch  they 
sat  down  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream  to  enjoy 
it. 

While  onr  jolly  friends  are  seated  around  an 
ample  stone  table,  dissecting  cold  fowls  and  dis- 
tributing buttered  biscuits,  sweetening  their  meal 
with  much  fantastic  courtesy,  wit,  and  mirth, 
we  will  endeavor  to  give  a connected  account 
of  this  remarkable  tunnel,  drawn  from  the 
most  reliable  sources.  Stock  Crock,  a stream 
ordinarily  some  2/V  or  80  foot  wide  in  its  course 
along  the  base  of  a mountain,  meets  a spur 
about  six  hundred  feet  in  height  rising  directly 
across  its  course.  This  obstacle  can  be  avoided 
by  no  detour*  nor  is  there  any  convenient  out- 
let for  the  water.  Consequently  it  perforates 
the  solid  mass  of  limestone,  making  a complete 
roomy  tnnnel  large  enough  for  any  emergency, 
and  having  accomplished  this  feat*  goes  on  iu 
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wuy  wjoidng;’  The  eotwsi!  of  ihe  tUiinel'  is 
aoipeMifie,  bmqgjdwped  lilce  the  letter  S;  its 
length  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ; its  width 
v$?ymg  iron*  fifty  k»  b hundral  and  fifty,  The 
height  of  the  upt^r  and  lower  opening  &re  r?~ 
speetiyslf : iind  iwii^tv  feet  | ttUUough  at 

some  polatfi  in  It k course  it  is  not  over  thirty 
foet  high.  The  stream  falls  tthout  leu  fret  io 
.\i%  'pft^^thronjrfiJ  eddmary 

£rado  j&£  Jf4:  rodrsi?  tyitfj  T»>> 

lotv,  By  for  fho  mesi.KinjjRiar  and 
feature  presented  t»>  out  Vousidoriitfori  U tf»>j 

dreufe  fowin  6t  ib<$  tWef of  tbo  tun- 
tiei  Wither  yfowod  from  k Is^iMwi 


thetc  are  few  scenes  in  ^ ami 

impteMrivcu  The  upper  tide,  although  wild  and 
rugged  in  tl*o nxtmmc,  hears* no  carUrp^ftsoii  with 
if;  while  the  interior  of  th&  tWntd;  is  stntply  n 
hare  limestone  envoi  n,  gruod  from  its  extent, 
bat  rcfeOBthllng  the.  oaves  found  i\x  frtif nVerons 
odier  places  in  its  forms  jmd  general  -appear-; 
num.  But  the  basin  in  peouifor,  an  Hie  spy 
thing  wo  have  ever  seen  ; and  it  is  doubtful 
whither  vetfjal  dn^ripifon  or  drawings.  however 
correct  in  dctati,  will  convey  4U  ede.juaic  idea 
of  jfo  '■•.’••.  • ' •;  ,;  ' • • ’•  • : "’  > i /'  ■/'; 

After  dinner  tho  party  returned  tp 
leaving  Larkin  absorbed  in  his  sketching.  JTtf 
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worked  away  until  sundown,  and  then  follow- 
ing down  Stock  Creek  rejoined  his  friends  at 
the  hotel  in  time  for  supper. 

Next  morning  the  artist  rose  early  and  re- 
turned to  the  tuimel  alone,  to  complete  his 
drawings,  and  enjoy  that  thoughtful  and  im- 
pressive communion  with  nature  which  can 
only  be  fully  enjoyed  in  solitude. 

In  common  with  all  hahitnal  resorts  of  the 
curious  this  place  has  its  traditions.  A story 
is  told  of  one  George  Dotson,  who,  in  days  gone 
by,  impelled  by  curiosity,  or  the  all-pervading 
love  of  distinction,  visited  an  opening  which  ap- 
pears about  mid-way  between  the  summit  and 
base  of  the  impending  cliff  first  visited  by  our 
travelers.  To  accomplish  this  he  got  some 
companions  to  lower  him  from  the  top  by  a rope, 
part  of  which  was  made  of  the  bark  of  a shrub 
common  in  these  mountains  called  u leather- 
wood/*  As  the  ledge  from  which  he  descend- 
ed projected  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  over  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  he  had  nothing  to  stay  him,  and 
the  slight  vibratory  motion  with  which  he  start- 
ed increasing  ns  the  rope  lengthened,  became 
at  length  so  violent  that  he  with  difficulty  es- 
caped being  dashed  to  pieced  against  the  rock. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance  his  first  attempt 
failed,  but  the  hardy  adventurer  furnished  him- 
self with  a long  staff  and  again  descended,  re- 
solved to  succeed  or  perish.  He  used  the  staff 
to  keep  himself  clear  of  the  rocks,  and  when  he 
found  himself  hanging  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern  ho  managed  to  draw  himself  in  so 
as  to  land  on  a slight  projection  just  under  it. 


Here  he  found  a hole  of  limited  extent  with  no- 
thing iu  it ; the  sole  rewards  of  his  cour- 
age  and  perseverance  were  the  satisfaction 
of  his  curiosity  and  the  fame  of  his  achieve- 
ment. 

About  what  the  French  got  for  taking  the 
Malakoff. 

The  artist  having  got  through  his  drawings 
and  communing*  by  dinner-time,  the  carnage 
was  ordered  and  they  drove  as  far  as  the  Iiol- 
ston  Springs  that  evening.  This  watering- 
place,  which  has  considerable  neighborhood  re- 
pute, is  neatly  improved,  and  situated  immedi- 
ately on  the  Holston  River,  a short  distance 
from  the  Tennessee  line.  Its  attractions  are 
four  springs  of  sulphur,  chalybeate,  lime,  and 
free-stone  waters,  which  bubble  up  together  in 
a little  basin,  all  within  the  space  of  a yard 
square.  In  the  proper  season  the  river  affords 
fine  sport  to  the  angler,  and  the  forests  to  the 
hunter. 

Although  unexpected  and  unseasonable 
guests,  our  friends  were  pleasantly  entertained 
for  the  night,  and  resumed  their  journey  next 
morning  in  high  spirits.  As  they  passed  along, 
commenting  on  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
Mrs.  Broadacrc  expressed  her  decided  disap- 
probation of  the  manner  iu  w hich  the  younger 
children  were  dressed, 

H Driver,**  asked  the  Squire,  “are  we  still  in 
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oui-  gallant  old  JSuta  has  tw>r  outircLv 
lost  her  prestige,  that  bay,  whnsa  hum- 
ble hnhilimentg  you  dfthct  to  acorn,  nifty 
pne  d»r  be  I'resideot  »f  United 
States;” 


liLotyrrita  2W»u^«,  ..\<?tr-  — 
•SMy  IHau  M,AiUAf  — Aa  we  c;m  not 
»jct  away  from  this  uneomtVttafele  phus* 
imnU  to-nburrow  iuonut?gv  I $adly  seize 
the  ypportptiiry  of  irOimriutaeacing  with  u 
s$riip^ntfxi%:  frivht^  w ho  catf  understand 
rii.v  trouble*  ?*m$  aiinuydOce-S  to  which  i 
have  bueh  subjected  aim*ft  Mi.  iboudacre 
set  tnU  ou  Uu^  \viU  .^;ose  chase.  Vo  a 

kD0<yT  utb  #o£  fvt  tin!  Lahit  uf  fa 

iiig  .C'f  ipmplujning,  yet  why  Air.  B.  fe 

dntggiu  g tig  ii>  and  fro  through  this  rocky. 

I inif-d  v*i  j xdl country,  I can  nut  imagine. 
Tha  prctutuss  «d  ill-health,  with  which  he- 
»$%  vuh  long  $ince  been  fprgotum, 
b.r  be  hm  become,  robust  and  feeds  like 
tm  ;/xs  X utn  itruil  h oaring  of  audio  nr 
amt  cbu.rniiti.ir  i?wp?e&  ivhorp  t sceno- 
tUug  bur  dead  frcfcsi 

but!  suppose  f mu^t  etuhiTfe’  ifcpattcuijy. 
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>*  Mf.  Broadaera  and  ail  ftf 
Hiern  pretend  to  bo  delighted 
wftV'ihe  country  and  all  they 
■af&.  Mr,  Bnmdocre  uiways  did 
tor  otW  people's  it^u  bigs  with 
^ (In?  most  provoking  philosophy ; 

huiin  attempting  to  make /up  t he 
fire  this  evening  be  found  bis 
caateh  |n  Aft obstinate  elanflk* 
mgk  Up  j^ntev&rod  ^ith  it  until  he 
atnutted  $i>< r carpet , all  over, 
I horned  hhs  boot,  and  pinched 

• hia  iliimih,  And  When  I took  ad- 
taAtag^;  of  the  opportunity  of 
•ftdvbmg  him  to  keep  cool,  be 
• thfeew  ll^  of  the  win- 

’4w.ii.t6I jocitn. 

; ;vP'o?i^  mite  without  de- 

lay; find  direct  to  Know  ilk*. 
Cfiw  p.f?  r%J?  the  news  about  the. 
wed dtntr%  3 «/l  -how  they  wen? 
dtoseil  and  whether  that  match 
WO  -rfpofccr  tf  whOTt  I lust  KHW 
you  jte  likely  ;f a come  off.  Lo re  i&  v ; 

**  Very  eifrmu»uatciy  yw&,': 

“B LrTTT 


discs?  Then  he  habitually  ponra  ItS  ooflh*  into 
■i$4ftue$&  i/lows  it  furiously  pa  cpbl  it,  nod  makes 
nti^a  on  the  table-cloth  with  his  cop,  uftrl  lifts  ft ; 
'most  peculiar  and  abominably  mift^kiuiutble 
way  of  blowing  bis  nose.  But,  after  aU^  it  is : 
letter  to -support  Our  trials  with  foriihuhn  und  l 
humbly  trust  I shall  have  strength  tarlo  so.  J | 
am  consoled  heyo  with  the  idmdmt  the  people 
won’t  observe  those  pcfTutmriiiea,  for  they  dine 
without  mipk'ns  or  6iig<w-how(«%t  and  tiftu  hvo- 
pronged  forks  Wdh  mioprmig  broken  off 
*1Ah  wp.  were'  ■ eftmtn#  i'lrorp  Bristol  to  this 
place  in  the  stage  Lconore  accidentally  broke 
liar  camphv^botrl^  wl/eu  the  man  who  eat  }n 
front  of  her  hastily  raised  the  curtain  mid  thrust 
his  hcdtl  out  into  the  rain.  The  odor  was  t val- 
et excessive,  but  not  unpleasant  $ faoweror.  we 
opened  the  windows,  and,  wishing  to  ,say  some, 
thing  apologetic,  Lcairoro  asked  her  m.^kfins  if 
he  liked  the  amdl  of  camphor.  nin'anvl 

don’t,  • replied  hc\  with  a polite  bow— 4 I'd  as 
lief  smell  a skunk— itb’s  flung  rne  into  a darned 
sweat— but  hit's  no  matter,  ma'am.’ 
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that  covered  the  coach,  and  who  looked,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a great  West  India  turtle  list- 
lessly peering  from  his  shell  at  a dull  wishy- 
washy  world  in  which  he  felt  no  sort  of  inter- 
est. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  con- 
tained  nothing  partumlarly  worthy  of  remark, 
except  the  light  wooden  bridge  across  the  Ilol- 
ston  and  its  picturesque  surroundings.  Our  trav- 
elers were,  therefore,  well  pleased  to  hear  the 
coachman  and  his  horn  as  they  descended  into 


From  BlouiitviHe  onr  travelers  started  in  the 
stage-coaclr  for  Joneshorongh,  twenty-one  miles 
distant.  Through  torrents  of  rain  and  unfath- 
omable mud  the  smoking  horses  slowly  toiled 
along,  while  the  crowded,  cramped,  half-suffo- 
cated inmates  of  the  vehicle  were  ns  merry  as 
if  they  really  enjoyed  themselves.  Bob  Larkin, 
who,  despite  the  rain,  still  kept  his  scat  with 
the  driver,  managed  to  make  a little  dry  fun 
out  of  a dripping  negro  who  occasionally  poked 
his  head  from  beneath  the  water-proof  canvas 
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the  venerable  and  famous  town  of  Jonesbor- 
ough. 

The  first  impressions  of  Jonesborough  were 
generally  satisfactory.  It  had  an  old-fashioned, 
substantial  air,  as  if  the  people  who  built  it  in- 
tended to  live  there  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 
The  town  is  snugly  and  modestly  nestled  in  a 
deep  hollow,  while  the  adjacent  hills  are  crowned 
with  neat  private  residences,  and  several  acad- 
emies of  some  architectural  pretension.  It  con- 
tains about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  oldest  town  in  East  Tennessee. 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  newly-arrived 
travelers.  Passing  by  the  stage-office,  because 
the  Squire  observed  the  windows  were  all  bro- 
ken, they  found  quarters  at  the  Eutaw  House, 
and  in  due  time  were  comfortably  bestowed  in 
their  rooms.  They  then  partook  of  a hearty 
old-fashioned  supper  of  steaks,  sausages,  pre- 
serves, batter-cakes,  and  biscuits,  and  very  soon 
after  went  to  sleep. 

When  they  awake  the  world  may,  probably, 
hear  more  of  them. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

BY  JOHN  8.  C.  ABBOTT. 

LOUIS  XVI.,  in  his  endeavor  to  appease  the 
universal  discontent  which  pervaded  France, 
had  convened  the  States-General,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  three  recognized  orders  of  the 
realm,  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  and  the  Third 
Estate.  The  two  privileged  classes  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  movement,  and  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  meeting.  They 
were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  the  States- 
General  was  convened  at  Versailles  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1789.  It  was  composed,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  three  hundred  of  the  Clergy,  three  hun- 
dred of  the  Nobility,  and  six  hundred  of  the 
Third  Estate.  As  all  the  pastors  of  the  churches, 
and  several  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nobles, 
like  Lafayette,  were  earnest  advocates  of  re- 
form, and  would  vote  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  was  manifest  that  if  the  States 
met  in  one  chamber  the  people  would  have  the 
msyority.  It  was  equally  evident  that,  if  the 
States  met  in  three  chambers,  each  chamber 
having  a vote,  the  people  would  be  ever  in  a mi- 
nority, having  both  of  the  privileged  chambers 
against  them.  Thus  there  would  be  no  hope 
of  reform.  The  first  great  question  to  be  de- 
cided, of  course,  was  whether  the  States  should 
meet  in  three  chambers  or  in  one.  For  more 
than  a month  this  conflict  was  prolonged.  All 
France,  fully  recognizing  the  issues  at  stake, 
looked  on  with  intense  interest. 

At  last  the  people,  mainly  aided  by  the  work- 
ing clergy,  who  have  ever  been  in  the  front 
ranks  in  the  battles  for  freedom,  gained  the 
victory.  The  National  Assembly  was  organ- 
ized, where  all  the  deputies  of  the  three  orders 
met  in  one  chamber,  and  where  the  majority  of 
votes,  of  course,  carried  the  decision.  * 

• »» I doubt  whether  on  the  whole,  even  taking  into  ac- 
count the  etartling  vices  of  some  of  its  members,  the 
world  ever  saw  a more  remarkable  body  than  the  Catho- 


The  higher  clergy  and  the  nobility,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  clung  firmly  together  during 
these  conflicts.  Finding  themselves,  however, 
defeated,  first  in  their  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General,  and  then  in  the 
effort  to  secure  its  division  into  three  chambers, 
they  now  resolved,  as  their  last  and  desperate 
measure,  to  gather  the  standing  army  of  France 
around  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  thus,  overaw- 
ing the  people,  to  disperse  the  Assembly  by  mil- 
itary force.  Rumors  of  approaching  violence 
filled  the  air,  and  the  public  mind  was  every 
day  becoming  more  deeply  excited.  Squad- 
rons of  cavalry  and  regiments  of  infantry  and 
artillery  were  on  the  march  from  the  frontiers 
toward  the  menaced  city ; troops  were  continu- 
ally accumulating  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
Versailles,  and  early  in  July  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  had  been  assembled  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Court  awaiting  its  orders.  This  army 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Marsha) 

Broglie,  one  of  the  most  haughty  of  the  nobles, 
and  a very  determined  opponent  of  popular  re- 
form. 

In  Paris  all  business  was  at  a stand.  The 
poorer  classes,  entirely  out  of  employment  and 
literally  starving,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  gath- 
er in  groups  to  hear  the  news  from  Versailles, 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Their 
only  hope  of  any  change  which  might  rescue 
them  from  poverty  and  misery  was  in  the  action 
of  the  Assembly ; and  they  trembled  in  view  of 
that  violent  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  which 
would  hopelessly  rivet  their  chains.  The  spa- 
cions  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  surrounded 
by  the  most  brilliant  shops  in  Europe,  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  multitude.  Often 
ten  thousand  men  were  assembled  in  the  gar- 
den, where  impassioned  orators  harangued  them 
upon  their  rights  and  their  wrongs. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  his  enormous 
wealth,  encouraged  every  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. He  was  willing  so  far  to  renounce  aris- 
tocratic privilege  as  to  adopt  a constitution  like 
that  of  England,  if  he,  as  the  head  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  could  be  placed  upon  the  throne,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  eject  his  cousin,  Louis  XVI. 

The  Palais  Royal  became  the  sleepless  eye  of 
Paris,  ever  vigilant  to  note  the  march  of  events. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  a third 
estate  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the  state.  The 
officers  were  nobles,  but  the  common  soldiers 
were  from  the  people,  and  were  with  the  people 
in  all  their  sympathies.  The  French  Guards, 
consisting  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  picked 
men  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 
ment, were  stationed  at  Paris.  They  began  to 
echo  the  murmurs  of  the  populace.  The  De- 

llc  clergy  at  the  time  the  Revolution  broke  out  They 
were  enlightened;  they  were  national;  their  private  vir- 
tues were  not  more  striking  than  their  public  qualities: 
and  yet  they  were  largely  endowed  with  faith,  sufficient 
to  bear  them  up  against  persecution.  I began  to  study 
the  Old  Regime  full  of  prejudice  against  the  clergy.  1 
have  ended  my  task,  and  feel  nothing  but  respect  for 
them."— The  Old  Regime  and  the  Revolution^  by  Aucxit 
xm  Tooqamu,  p.  144. 
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claration  of  the  King  had  informed  them  that  no 
reform  whatever  was  to  be  tolerated  in  the  army, 
that  the  common  soldier  was  to  be  forever  ex- 
cluded from  all  promotion.  The  privates  and 
subalterns  were  doomed  to  endure  all  the  toil 
of  the  army  and  its  most  imminent  perils,  but 
were  to  share  none  of  its  honors  or  emoluments. 
The  young  nobles  who  usurped  all  the  offices 
were  generally  dissolute  and  ignorant  men,  who 
merely  exhibited  themselves  upon  the  field  on 
parade  days,  and  who  never  condescended  to 
show  themselves  even  in  the  barracks. 

The  discontent  of  the  soldiers  reached  the 
ears  of  their  officers.  Apprehensive  that,  by 
association  with  the  people,  the  soldiers  might 
become  more  strongly  allied  to  them  by  a com- 
mon sympathy,  the  officers  commanded  the 
Guards  no  longer  to  go  into  the  streets,  and 
consigned  them  to  imprisonment  in  their  bar- 
racks. This,  of  course*  increased  their  exas- 
peration, and,  being  left  to  themselves,  with  no- 
thing to  do,  they  hdd  meetings' 'very  similar  to 
those  which  they  had  been,  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending in  the  Palais  Royal.  Among  them- 
selves they  talked  oyer  their  grievances  and  the 
stateofihe  monarchy.  Patriotic  enthusiasm  rap- 
idly gained  strength,  and  they  took  an  oath  that 
they  would  not  fire  upon  their  friends  the  people.  * 

* "Tho  French  Guards/’  writes  M.  Kabaut  do  St 
Etienne,  one  of  the  clergy  who  mont  heroically  eapouned 
the  cau*e  of  the  people,  ‘*111080  generons  citizens,  rebels 
to  their  master*  in  the  language  of  despotism,  but  faithful 
to  the  nation,  are  the  first  to  swear  never  to  turn  their 
arms  against  her/’— Z/isf.  of  the  devolution  of  Fronce, 
t. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  designates  thU  act  of  the  soldiers 
*«  M the  revolt  rmd  1 reason  of  the  French  Guard*,"  The 
wrop  occurrence  assume#  different  aspects  as  seen  from 
different  stnod-polnu.  Through  all  thiwe  aiorrnv scenes 
precisely  the  name  deeds  will  appear  to  one  a»  ipfamona, 
to  aoother  a?  virtuous,  according  as  ho  Is  In  favor  of  aris- 
tocratic privilege  or  democratic  rights. 


Go  gle 


The  colonel  of  the  regiment  arrested  eleven 
of  the  most  prominent  in  this  movement,  ami 
sent  them  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  where 
they  were  to  await  a court-martial,  and  such 
punishment,  as  might  he  their  doom.  This  was 
on  the  30th  of  June.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  as  a vast  and  agitated  multitude  was  as* 
sembled  at  the  Palais  Royal  listening  to  the 
speakers  who  there,  notwithstanding  reiterated 
municipal  prohibitions,  gave  intelligence  of  all 
that  was  passing  at  Versailles,  tidings  were 
brought  to  them  of  the  arrest  of  the  soldiers. 

A young  man,  M.  Lourtalot,  editor  of  a Pa- 
risian paper,  mounted  a chair,  and  cried  out: 

“These  are  the  brave  soldiers  who  have  re- 
fused to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Let  us  go  and  deliver  them.  To  the  rescue  P* 

There  was  an  instantaneous  cry  rising  from 
a thousand  voices  in  the  garden,  and  reverber- 
ating through  the  streets,  ‘‘To  the  Abbaye  !v 
The  throng  pou red  out  of  the  gates,  and  seising 
axes  and  crow-bars  as  they  rushed  along,  every 
moment  increasing  in  numbers,  soon  arrived  at 
the  prison  six  thousand  strong.  There  was  no 
force  there  which  could  for  a moment  resist 
them.  The  doors  were  speedily  battered  down, 
the  soldiers  liberated,  and  conducted  in  triumph 
to  the  Palais  Royal.  Here  they  were  provided 
with  food  and  lodging,  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  a citizen’s  guard. 

While  the  populace  were  conducting  the  sol- 
diers whom  they  had  rescued  to  the  Palais  Roy- 
al* a squadron  of  cavalry  came  clattering  over 
the  pavements,  and  were  ordered  by  their  offi- 
cers to  charge  upon  the  multitude.  They  ap- 
proached at  full  gallop  until  within  a few  paces, 
and  then,  regardless  of  their  officers,  reined  in 
| their  hbrsea,  and  lifting  their  caps  with  true 
! French  politeness,  saluted  their  citizen  friends. 
There  was  then  a scene  of  fraternization  such 
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as  the  French  metropolis  alone  can  exhibit. 
Men  and  women  ran  oat  from  the  houses  and 
the  Bhops,  presenting  to  the  dragoons  goblets 
of  wine,  and  shouting,  44  Vive  le  Roi  1 Vive 
la  Nation!” 

The  people  were  still  disposed  fo  love  their 
King.  They  instinctively  felt  that  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  them.  Thus  far  they  desired 
only  reform,  not  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Court,  however,  was  instructed  by  these 
scenes  that  it  could  not  rely  upon  the  French 
Guards  to  execute  the  bloody  mandates  which 
it  was  about  to  issue.  Hence  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  immediately  adopted  to  concentrate 
in  the  metropolis  an  efficient  force  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  Swiss  and  German  troops,  who 
would  be  less  scrupulous  in  shooting  down  and 
trampling  under  iron  hoofs  the  French  people. 

The  Parisians  distinctly  understood  this  move- 
ment, and  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  a meas- 
ure more  exasperating.  It  is  worthy  of  record 
that  the  citizens,  ascertaining  that  they  had  lib- 
erated one  soldier  who  was  accused  of  what 
they  deemed  a crime,  immediately  sent  that 
one  back  to  his  prison  cell.  The  next  day, 
July  1,  the  populace  at  the  Palais  Royal,  who 
wore  thus  for  under  the  guidance  of  the  most 
intelligent,  virtuous,  and  influential  citizens, 
sent  a deputation  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
Versailles,  urging  them  to  interpose  with  the 
King  for  a pardon  for  the  soldiers.*  This  was 
a movement  quite  unexampled.  The  citizens, 
heretofore  deprived  of  all  political  rights,  had 
never  before  ventured  to  make  their  wishes 
known.  Even  then,  for  the  people  to  send  in  a 
petition,  w as  esteemed  by  the  privileged  classes 
the  height  of  impudence,  f 

The  National  Assembly  very  prudently  sent 
back  word  to  the  Parisians  exhorting  them  to 
refrain  from  all  acts  of  violence,  and  assuring 
them  that  the  maintenance  of  good  order  was 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  their  cause.  At 
the  same  time  the  Assembly  sent  a deputation 
to  the  King  imploring  his  clemency  for  the  sol- 
diers. 

Troops  were,  however,  still  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  city  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  higher  clergy  and  the  nobles  were  throwing 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  either  deliberation 
or  action  by  the  Assembly.  It  was  manifest  to 
all  that  a conspiracy  was  fast  ripening  for  its 
violent  dissolution. X 


• “I  have  studied  history  extensively,  and  I venture 
to  affirm  that  I know  of  no  other  revolution  at  whose 
outset  bo  many  men  were  imbued  with  a patriotism  as 
sincere,  as  disinterested,  as  truly  great'1— The  Old  Regime 
and  the  Revolution,  by  Albxis  de  Tocqueyillb,  p.  190. 
t Iiistoire  Parliamentalre,  ii.  32.  Micuelkt,  i.  127. 
t The  Marquis  de  Ferridres,  himself  one  of  the  nobles, 
and  voting  with  the  majority  of  his  order,  in  his  very 
candid  Memoir**,  writes : 

“While  on  this  subject,  I can  not  refrain  from  remark- 
ing on  the  Impolitic  conduct  of  the  nobles  and  the  bish- 
ops. As  they  aimed  only  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  to 
throw  discredit  on  its  operation,  when  the  President 
stated  a question  they  left  the  hall,  inviting  the  deputies 
of  their  party  to  follow  them.  With  this  senseless  con- 
duct they  combined  an  insulting  disdain,  both  of  the  As- 


The  courtiers  could  not  conceal  their  exulta- 
tion, and  began  openly  to  boast  that  their  hour 
of  triumph  was  at  hand.  Fifteen  regiments  of 
Swiss  and  German  troops  were  now  between 
Paris  and  Versailles.  It  was  supposed  that 
they,  without  any  reluctance,  would  fire  upon 
French  citizens. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  Court  was  en- 
deavoring to  foment  disturbances  in  Paris,  that 
an  appeal  to  the  military  might  be  necessary. 
The  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
keep  the  people  calm.  A very  able  pamphlet 
was  circulated  through  the  city  containing  the 
following  sentiments : 

“Citizens  ! the  Ministers,  the  aristocrats,  are 
endeavoring  to  excite  sedition.  Be  peaceful, 
tranquil,  submissive  to  good  order.  If  you  do 
not  disturb  the  precious  harmony  now  reigning 
i in  the  National  Assembly,  a Revolution  the 
most  salutary  and  the  most  important  will  bo 
irrevocably  consummated,  without  causing  tho 
nation  blood  or  humanity  tears.” 

One  is  bewildered  on  learning  that  these  hu- 
mane sentiments  came  from  the  pen  of  Jean 
Paul  Marat.* 

The  next  day  after  the  King  had  received  the 
deputation  from  the  Assembly,  he  sent  an  an- 
swer (July  2)  that  the  soldiers  should  be  par- 
doned as  soon  as  order  was  re-established  in  the 
capital.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  message  at 
the  Palais  Royal  the  Guards  were  taken  back 
to  prison,  from  whence  they  were  speedily  re- 
leased by  a pardon  from  the  King. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  M.  Bailly  having  resigned 
the  Presidency  of  the  Assembly,  the  Archbishop 
of  Vienne,  one  of  the  high  clergy  who  had  warm- 
ly espoused  the  popular  cause,  was  chosen  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  equally 
devoted  to  popular  rights,  was  elected  Vice- 
President.  Thus  the  two  most  important  of- 
fices of  the  Assembly  were  conferred  upon  men 
selected  from  the  highest  rank  of  the  privileged 
class.  But  this  act  of  conciliation  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  propitiate  those  who  were 
determined  to  perpetuate  despotism. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  every  hour  becom- 
ing more  threatening.  New  regiments  of  for- 
eigners were  continually  marching  into  the  me- 
tropolis, and  occupying  all  the  avenues  which 
conducted  to  Paris  and  Versailles.  Squadrons 
of  horse  were  galloping  though  the  streets,  and 
heavy  artillery  rumbling  over  the  pavements. 
The  Elysian  Fields,  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the 
Field  of  Mars,  presented  the  aspect  of  an  en- 
campment. Sentinels  were  placed  around  the 
French  Guards,  who  were  confined  in  their  bar- 
racks to  prevent  them  from  holding  any  inter- 

serobly  and  of  the  people  who  attended  the  sittings.  In- 
stead of  listening,  they  laughed  and  talked  aloud,  thus 
confirming  the  people  in  the  unfavorable  opinion  which 
it  had  conceived  of  them ; and,  instead  of  striving  to  re- 
cover the  confidence  and  the  esteem  of  the  people,  they 
strove  only  to  gain  their  hatred  and  contempt." — Fn* 
axkftZB,  tom.  it  p.  122. 

* Hlstoire  dee  MontognanU,  par  Alfbonib  Esqttxbos, 

p.  16. 
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course  with  the  citizens  or  with  the  other  sol- 
diers. Versailles  was  encompassed  by  armies, 
and  a battery  of  artillery  was  pointed  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  Assembly, 

The  aspect  of  affairs  had  now  become  so 
threatening  that  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  July, 
Mira  beau  rose  in  the  Assembly  and  proposed 
that  the  discussion  of  the  Constitution  should 
be  suspended  while  a petition  was  sent  to  the 
King  urging  the  removal  of  these  menacing 
armies.* 

**  Fresh  troops,  ° said  he,  “are  daily  advanc- 
ing. AH  the  bridges  and  promenades  arc  con- 
verted into  military  posts.  Movements  public 
and  secret,  hasty  orders  and  counter-orders  meet 
all  eyes.  Soldiers  are  hastening  hither  from  all 
quarters.  Thirty-five  thousand  men  are  al- 
ready cantoned  in  Paris  and  Versailles.  Twen- 
ty thousand  more  are  expected.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  trains  of  artillery ; spots  are  marked 
out  for  batteries ; every  communication  is  se- 
cured \ every  pass  is  blocked  up ; our  streets, 
our  bridges,  our  public  walks  are  converted  into 
military  stations.  Preparations  for  war  strike 
every  eye,  and  fill  every  heart  with  indignation.0 

At  the  same  time  a pamphlet  was  circulated 
through  Paris,  stating  that  the  King  was  to  hold 
another  royal  sitting  on  the  loth ; that  he  had 
determined  to  enforce  his  Declarations  of  the 
23d  of  June  ; that  the  National  Assembly  was 
to  be  dissolved  by  violence,  its  leaders  arrested, 
and  Keeker  to  be  driven  from  the  kingdom. 

A deputation  of  twentjMbur  members  was 
sent  to  the  King,  with  a petition  which  is  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  drawn  up  by  Mirabean.f 


Though  Keeker  earnestly  advised  the  removal 
of  the  troops,  the  King,  now  in  the  bunds  of  his 
worst  counselors,  returned  almost  an  insulting 
answer.  He  affirmed  that  the  troop*  were  as- 
sembled for  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
and  tor  the  protection  of  the  Assembly,  and 
that  if  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  afraid 
of  their  protectors  they  might  adjourn  to  Noyon 
or  to  Soissons,  cities  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
north  of  Paris.  In  cither  of  these  cities,  re- 
moved from  the  protection  of  the  capital,  they 
would  have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.* 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  Saturday,  July 
11,  as  M.  Keeker  was  dressing  for  dinner,  he 
received  a communication  announcing  his  dis- 
missal. A confidential  letter  from  the  King  at 
the  same  time  informed  him  that  the  monarch 
w ns  unable  to  prevent  his  removal,  and  urged 
M.  Necker,  without  communicating  to  any  one 
the  news  of  his  dismissal,  immediately  and  se- 
cretly to  leave  the  kingdom. f True  to  the  confi- 
dence thus  reposed  in  him,  Necker  quietly  dined, 
and  then,  taking  his  carriage  as  if  for  an  even- 
ing drive  with  his  wife,  took  the  direction  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  nearest  frontier,  and  drove  on 
rapidly  through  the  night. 


Lhe  Assembly  it*  principal  force.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grand,  more  firm,  more  worthy  of  the  occaslou,  than  this 
address  to  the  King.** 

♦ The  Marquis  of  T'enibrex  acknowledging  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  court  in  the  King's  answer,  writes:  “The 
A Mttuitjl  y saw  through  the  snaro  that  was  spread  tor  them. 
They  would  have  tost  all  their  bold  if  they  had  once  re- 
moved themselves  from  the  toe urtly  which  the  vicinity 
of  Paris  afforded.  Inclosed  lx  tween  the  two  camps  (of 
Flanders  and  Paris)  they  would  have  found  themselves  »t 
the  mercy  of  the  Court.''  Sev>  also  Phil,  de  la  P*r. 
de  Frnnr/',  par  Any.  Tax  tv#  PKftonouBos.  tom.  L p.  13J. 

t Madame  de  hTAVu  Com  deration**  etc.,  ch  12. 


• M.  Ttabaut  de  8L  Etienne, 
t u It  Is  not  to  be  dissembled, 
first  President  of  the  Assembly. 
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The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  July  12.  At 
an  early  hour  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris  was 
filled  with  an  anxious  crowd.  About  ten  o’clock 
an  unknown  person  announced  that  Necker  was 
dismissed,  and  that  a new  ministry  was  organ- 
ized, composed  of  members  of  most  determined 
hostility  to  popular  reform.  A young  man — 
Camille  Desmoulins — sprung  upon  a table,  his 
dress  disarranged,  his  hair  disheveled,  his  face 
flushed,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  indignation  and 
tears,  and  with  a pistol  in  each  hand  to  protect 
himself  from  the  police,  shouted 

“ To  arms  I to  arms  ! This  dismissal  is  but 
the  precursor  to  another  St.  Bartholomew.  This 
night  the  Swiss  and  German  troops  are  to  march 
to  our  massacre.  Wo  have  but  one  resource — 
it  is  to  defend  ourselves.” 

The  impassioned  cry  was  immediately  re- 
echoed by  the  multitude — 44  To  arms  1”  A ral- 
lying sign  was  needed.  Desmoulins  plucked  a 
green  leaf  from  a tree  and  attached  it  to  his  hat. 
InBtantly  all  the  chestnut-trees  which  embel- 
lished the  garden  were  stripped  of  their  foliage, 
and  the  leaf  became  the  pledge  of  union.  The 
flash  of  a moment  had  brought  the  whole  body 
of  the  populace  into  a recognized  uniform  and  a 
rude  organization.  An  army  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  determined  men  was  thus  in 
an  hour  called  into  being,  inspired  with  deathless 
enthusiasm  and  crying  out  for  leaders  and  for 
weapons.  The  movement  was  now  in  progress 
which  was  to  scatter  like  chaff  the  battalions  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  to  prostrate  in  dust  and 
ashes  the  court  and  the  throne.  But  alas  for 
man ! The  flame  which  cheers  the  fireside  may 
lay  palaces  and  temples  and  happy  homes  in 
ruins.  A new  power  had  arisen,  and  it  proved 
to  be  as  blind  and  ignorant  as  it  was  resistless. 

In  this  wild  hour  of  turmoil  the  multitude 
were  bewildered  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
They  had  no  arms,  and  no  recognized  leaders 
except  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles, 
from  whom  they  were  now  cut  off  by  detach- 
ments of  troops. 

Near  by  there  was  a museum  of  wax-figures. 
Some  men  ran  and  "brought  out  busts  of  Necker 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  also,  it 
was  said,  threatened  with  exile.  Decorating 
these  busts  with  crape,  they  bore  them  aloft 
through  the  streets  with  funereal  honors.  A 
company  of  foreign  dragoons  charged  upon 
them,  dispersed  the  procession,  killing  one  man 
and  cutting  the  busts  to  pieces.  The  French 
Guards  were  all  this  time  locked  up  in  their 
barracks,  and  the  Prince  of  Lambesc  had  sta- 
tioned a squadron  of  German  dragoons  in  front 
of  their  quarters  to  prevent  their  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  people.  But  nothing  could  restrain 
them.  They  broke  down  and  leaped  over  the 
iron  rails,  and  fiercely  attacked  the  hated  for- 
eigners. The  dragoons  fled  before  them,  and 
the  Prince  of  Lambcsc,  who  commanded,  fell 
back  upon  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  en- 
tering the  gates  charged  upon  the  people  who 
were  there.  One  old  man  was  killed  and  the 
rest  were  put  to  flight. 


Paris  was  now  in  a state  of  fearful  ferment. 
The  roused  multitudes  were  running  in  all  di- 
rections in  search  of  arms.  Every  bell  was 
ringing  the  alarm,  and  the  whole  city  was  agi- 
tated with  the  most  intense  emotions  of  indig- 
nation and  terror.  As  the  sun  went  down  and 
darkness  enshrouded  the  city  the  tumult  in- 
creased. All  were  apprehensive  that  the  dawn 
would  usher  in  a dreadful  day.  A report  of  the 
agitated  state  of  the  metropolis  was  carried  to 
the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  exciting  very  great 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  patriots  deliberating 
there.  The  nobles  rejoiced.  The  hour  was  now 
at  hand  when  they  thought  the  Revolution  was 
to  be  crushed  by  the  energies  of  grapeshot  and 
the  bayonet. 

In  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral,  Paris  had  been  divided  into  sixty  sections, 
each  of  which  chose  two  electors.  These  hun- 
dred and  twenty  electors,  composed  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Paris,  imme- 
diately met,  and  passed  the  night  deliberating 
respecting  the  anarchy  into  which  the  city  was 
plunged.  There  were  two  foes  now  equally  to 
be  dreaded — the  court  and  the  blind,  enraged 
populace. 

Monday  morning,  July  13,  dawned.  This 
was  the  day  designated  for  the  coup  d'etat  by 
which  the  Assembly  was  to  be  dispersed.  It 
was  openly  boasted  by  the  nobles  that  a Parlia- 
ment composed  of  the  privileged  class  exclus- 
ively was  to  be  convened ; that  all  the  deputies 
of  the  Third  Estate  were  to  be  tried  for  treason ; 
that  the  members  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  no- 
bility who  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  were  to  be  consigned  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment, and  that  those  who  had  been  particu- 
larly active  in  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  were 
to  bo  sent  to  the  scaffold.* 

In  preparation  for  this  event  the  new  minis- 
try, bitterly  hostile  to  the  popular  cause,  had 
taken  their  6eats  in  the  King’s  cabinet;  Necker, 
a fugitive,  was  hastening  to  the  Netherlands ; 
fifty  thousand  troops  under  Marshal  Broglie, 
the  most  determined  advocate  of  aristocratic 
privilege,  crowded  the  environs  of  Paris  and 
Versailles,  f 

* “ A list  of  the  proscribed  had  been  drawn  np  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Queen.  Sixty-nine  deputies,  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  placed  Mlrabeau,  Sieyes,  and  Bailly,  were 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Metz,  and  from  thence 
led  to  the  scaffold  as  guilty  of  rebellion.  The  signal 
agreed  upon  for  this  St.  Bartholomew  of  the  repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  people  was  the  change  of  the  Ministry.” — 
Uistoire  des  Montagnards , par  Ajlpuonbe  Esquieos,  p. 
15.  See  also  Hist.  Phil,  de  la  Rev.  de  France , par  Ant. 
Faxtix  Dksodoubds,  tom.  i.  p.  148 ; Memoir $ of  Mar - 
montel 

t Professor  William  Smyth,  of  Cambridge,  England, 
in  his  very  able  lectures  upon  the  French  Revolution, 
while  confessing  that  his  sympathies  are  with  the  coart 
in  this  conflict,  writes : 

41  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a great  design  had  been  formed  by  the  court 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  as- 
sertion of  the  power  of  the  crown  ; that  military  force 
was  tgflftive  been  produced,  and,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure oMts  success  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the 
depression  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  even  of  rational  liber- 
ty then  existing  in  France.  Less  than  this  can  not 
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Under  such  perilous  circumstances  the  As- 
sembly, with  ft  heroism  which  was  truly  sub- 
lime, determined,  if  they  must  perish,  to  perish 
in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Unintimidnted  hy 
menaces  which  might  well  appall  the  stoutest 
hearts,  they  passed  the  resolves  : 

1.  That  Neeker  carried  with  him  the  regrots 
of  the  nation. 

2,  That  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  King  imme- 
diately to  remove  the  foreign  troops. 

3,  That  the  King’s  advisers,  of  whatever  ranlry 
were  responsible  for  present  disorders. 

4.  That  to  declare  the  nation  bankrupt  was 
infamous. 

These  were  bold  resolves.  The  third,  it  was 
well  understood,  referred  to  the  Queen  and  the 
two  brothers  of  the  King.  The  fourth  branded 
with  infamy  the  measure  which  the  court  had  al- 
ready adopted  in  virtually  declaring  bankruptcy, 
and  in  making  payments  only  in  paper.*  After 
passing  these  resolutions,  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  in  such  peril  that  they  deemed  it 
best  to  keep  together  for  mutual  protection. 
They  voted  their  session  permanent,  and  for  *cvr 
on  tv- two 


hours,  day  and  night,  continued  in 
their  seats*,  one-half  ded liberating  while  the  oth- 

Lafayette,  who 


untouched,  every  available  weapon  was  taken 
away. 

An  immense  crowd  was  collected  around  the 
Hotel  de  Villo,  where  the  electors  had  met,  de- 
manding arms  and  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a citizens’  traard,  The  excitement  at  last  be- 


ers slept  upon  their  benches. 


b p.  supposed ; mnch  more  may  be  believed.*’— L qL  on 
French  Revolution,  v<*J.  f.  p. 

♦ »<  They  were  going  to  make  payments  with  paper  mon- 
ey, wSthont  Any  other  jrnnruntee  than  the  pigruture  of 
aniosolvent  King.”—  MtcirB.tr,  t.  ST. 
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came  so  intense,  atid  the  importunity  so  press- 
ing, that  the  electors,  hesitating  to  adopt  so 
decisive  a measure,  which  might  doom  them  to 
the  Bastile  or  the  scaffold,  referred  the  people 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  Flesselles,  the  May- 
or,* was  an  officer  of  the  crown,  but  he  immedi- 
ately obeyed  the  summons  of  the  people  and 
came  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Here  he  feigned 
to  be  entirely  on  their  side,  declared  that  he  was 
their  father,  and  that  he  would  preside  over  their 
meeting  only  by  the  election  of  the  people. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  a burst 
of  enthusiasm.  It  was  immediately  decided 
that  a citizens*  guard  should  be  established, 
and  Lafayette,  by  universal  acclaim,  was  ap- 
pointed its  General. f 

Paris  contained  then  nearly  a million  of  in- 
habitants. Almost  every  able-bodied  man  wa9 
eager  to  be  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard. 
It  was  decided  that  each  of  the  sixty  districts 
of  the  city  should  accept  eight  hundred  men, 
and  immediately  arrange  them  in  military  bat- 
talions. Thus  a new  and  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, composed  of  the  sixty  electors,  with 
its  6trong  army  of  defense,  consisting  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  of  the  National  Guard,  sprang 
as  it  were  by  accident  into  being.  It  was  the 
sudden  growth  of  uncontrollable  events,  which 
no  human  wisdom  had  planned.  Like  a flash 
of  lightning  it  blazed  upon  every  eye  at  a mo- 
ment, and  all  were  alike  amazed.  The  King 
was  henceforth  powerless.  The  Court  was  jk)w- 
erless.  The  National  Guard  could  by  a word 
be  increased  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
French  soldiers,  almost  to  a man,  were  with  them 
in  heart,  and  were  read*  to  join  them.  Still 
neither  party  were  as  yet  fully  aware  how  entire- 
ly the  royal  troops  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cause. 

Every  thinking  man  saw  clearly  that  matters 
were  fast  approaching  a crisis.  Marshal  Brog- 
lie, proud  and  self-confident,  was  at  Versailles, 
in  constant  conference  with  the  court,  and  hav- 
ing under  his  command  fifty  thousand  men, 
abundantly  armed  and  equipped,  all  of  whom 
could,  in  a few  hours,  be  concentrated  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  General  Benscnval  had  as- 
sembled a force  of  several  thousand  Swiss  and 
Gehnan  troops,  cavalry  and  artillery,  in  the 
Field  of  Mars.  The  enormous  fortress  of  the 
Bastile,  with  its  walls  forty  feet  thick  at  its  base 
and  ten  at  the  top,  rising  with  its  gloomy  tow- 
ers one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  into  the  air, 
with  cannon  charged  with  grapeshot,  already 
run  out  at  every  embrasure  to  sweep  the  streets, 
commanded  the  city.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
eighty-two  French  soldiers  from  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  ; but  as  it  was  feared  that  they  could 
not  be  fully  relied  upon,  thirty -tw^ Swiss  troops 
were  thrown  in  as  a reinforcement.  Every  mo- 

• PrivOt  dee  Marchanda. 

f The  cockade  was  to  be  the  colors  of  the  city,  blue  and 
red.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lafayette,  white,  the  old 
color  of  France,  was  added.  Hence  originated  the  tri- 
color. 44 1 give  you/*  said  Lafayette, 44  a cockade  which 
will  go  round  the  world.**— Mtomoirte  de  If.  de  Lafay- 
ette, tom.  if.  p.  266. 


ment  rumors  were  reaching  the  city  that  Mar- 
shal Broglie  was  approaching  with  all  his  troops. 
Still  the  National  Guard  was  almost  entire!} 
destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Mayor  Flesselles,  who  the  people  began 
now  to  suspect  was  deluding  them  merely  to 
gain  time  for  the  royal  troops  to  enter  the  city, 
was  urged  to  point  out  the  depot  where  arms 
were  stored,  as  it  was  well  known  that  some- 
where there  was  an  abundant  supply  in  the  city. 
He  replied  that  the  manufactory  at  Charleville 
had  promised  to  send  him  thirty  thousand  mus- 
kets, and  that  twelve  thousand  he  was  moment- 
arily expecting.  Soon  a large  number  of  boxes 
were  brought  marked  “Guns.”  The  Mayor 
ordered  them  to  be  stored  in  the  magazine  un- 
til he  should  have  time  to  distribute  them ; but 
the  impatient  people  broke  open  the  boxes,  and 
found  them  filled  with  rubbish.  It  was  now 
quite  evident  that  Flesselles  was  trifling  with 
the  people,  acting  the  part^  of  a spy  and  a trait- 
or at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Thus  passed  the  13th 
of  July. 

The  14th  of  July  is  one  of  the  most  eventful 
days  in  the  annals  of  France.  Its  early  dawn 
found  the  city  in  intense  excitement.  The  ru- 
mor spread  through  the  crowd  that  there  was  a 
large  supply  of  arms  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
But  how  could  they  be  taken  without  any  weap- 
ons of  attack  ? Sombreuil,  the  governor  of  the 
Invalides,  was  a firm  and  fearless  man,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  force,  amply  Sufficient 
for  defense,  he  had  recently  obtained  a strong 
detachment  of  artillery  and  several  additional 
cannon,  showing  that  he  was  ready  to  do  battle. 
Within  fifteen  minutes*  march  of  the  Invalides, 
Bensenval  was  encamped  with  several  thousand 
Swiss  and  German  troops  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline.  Still,  as  by  a common  instinct, 
the  whole  multitude  poured  along  the  streets 
toward  the  Hotel.  Soon  thirty  thousand  men 
were  swarming  around  the  building,  some  with 
pikes,  pistols,  or  muskets,  but  most  of  them  un- 
armed. The  curate  of  St.  Etienne  led  his  par- 
ishioners in  this  conflict  for  freedom.  As  this 
intrepid  clergyman  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
flock,  he  said,  “My  children,  let  us  not  forget 
that  all  men  are  brothers.” 

The  alarm-bells  ringing  from  the  steeples 
seemed  to  invest  the  movement  with  a religious 
character.  Those  sublime  voices,  accustomed 
to  summon  the  multitude  to  prayer,  now,  with 
their  loudest  utterance,  called  them  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 

Sombreuil  perceived  at  once  that  the  popu- 
lace could  only  be  repelled  by  enormous  massa-  * 
ere,  and  that  probably  even  that,  in  the  frenzied 
state  of  the  public  mind,  would  be  ineffectual. 
He  dared  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  firing 
without  an  order  from  the  King,  and  he  could 
get  no  answer  to  the  messages  which  he  sent  to 
Versailles.  The  citizens,  with  a simultaneous 
rush  in  all  directions,  leaped  the  trenches,  clam- 
bered over  the  low  wall — for  the  Hotel  was  not 
a fortress — and,  like  a resistless  inundation, 
filled  the  vast  building.  They  found  in  the 
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was  combined  against  this  great  bulwark  of 
tyranny.  Men.  women,  and  boys  were  mingled 
in  the  fight.  Priests,  nobles,  wealthy  citizens, 
and  the  ragged  and  emaciate  victims  of  famine, 
were  pressing  in  the  frenzied  assault  Bide  by 
aide.*  One  man  only  in  the  garrison  chanced 
to  be  wounded.  No  one.  else  was  hurt.  The 
Swiss,  sheltered  from  all  danger,  shot  down 
with  deliberate  and  unerring  aim  whomsoever 
they  would. 

For  four  hours  the  battle  had  now  raged,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  citizens  had 

The  French 


kept  up  a fire  of  musketry,  without  venturing 
upon  the  murderous  discharge  of  the  rampart 
guns. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  an  intercepted 
letter  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  dc  Yille,  in 
which  Bensenval,  commandant  of  the  troops  in 
the  Field  of  Mars,  exhorted  Do  Lauoar  to  re- 
main firm,  assuring  him  that  the  royal  troops 
would  soon  come  to  his  succor.  But  fortu- 
nately for  the  people,  even  these  foreign  troops 
refused  to  march  for  the  protection  of  the  Bas- 
tile. 

The  French  Guards  now  broke  from  their 
barracks,  and,  led  by  their  subaltern  officers, 
came  with  several  pieces  of  artillery  to  join  the 
people.  They  were  received  with  thunders  of 
applause.  Energetically  they  opened  their  feat* 
teriea  upon  the  fortress,  but  the  balls  rebounded 
harmlessly  from  the  impregnable  rock.  Appar- 
ently the  whole  of  Paris,  with  one  united  will, 


been  either  killed  or  wounded. 


* ffiiHArk  dfA  Men'tymnrfa  p*r  Fsqttiiios, 

p.  tT.  ” OM  mem,"  wy?  Michelet,  ,k  who  have  l*xd  the  h vp 
pities*  and  the-infae  nr  to  see  all  that  has  happened  tn  this 
unprecedented  half -century,  declare  that  the  grand  and 
national  aehievtmetiUof  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire 
hod  ri&vvrthclc**  a partial,  rton-unardmous  character* 
blit  that  the  14th  of  July  alone  wa  the  day  of  the  whole 
people" — MiciiBtiKT  vot.  i.  p.  1-44 
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ASSASSINATION  O r ri.£58*LLL8. 


QxA»pctnt(s4  by  Hie  shedding  of  blood*  but  one 
mail  in  the  fortress,  a Swiss  soldier,  fell  a victim 
to  their  rage.  They  found  but  six  prisoners  in 
the  Bastile.  The  humanity  of  Louis  XVI.  lind 
almost  emptied  its  dungeons. 

The  rfctoriouf*  populace  now  set  out  in  a 
tumultuous  procession  to  convey  the  governor 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  the  Hotel  do 
Villa.  Those  of  the  populace  whose  relatives 
had  perished  in  the  strife  were  roused  to  fury, 
nml  called  loudly  for  the  blood  of  Dc  La u nay  * 
Two  men  of  extraordinary  courage  and  strength 
walked  by  the  side  of  Do  Launav  to  protect  him 
from  violence  ; but  the  crowd,  breathing  venge- 
ance, pressed  upon  them.  The  governor  in  the 
tiuUc  lost  his  hat,  and  >vas  thus  easily  recog- 
nized. M.  Hullin,  one  of  his  protectors,  with 
a magnanimity  above  all  praise,  placed  his  own 
hat  upon  the  governor’s  head,  and  from  that 
moment  all  the  blows  of  the  infuriate ! crowd 
were  aimed  at.  M.  Bullitt,  whom  the  crowd  sup- 
posed to  l>e  the  governor. 

Soon  the  rush  of  the  multitude  became  so 
great  that  the  governor  and  his  protectors  were 
torn  from  each  other.  HulUn  was  struck  down 
Upon  tho  pavement.  Twice  ho  regained  his 
feet  but  to  be  again  smitten  down,  when  a deaf- 
air,  and  he  saw  the  head 


portion  of  the  garrison  now  began  to  murmur 
and  remonstrate,  and  at  last  from  the  summits 
of  the  towers  waved  white  towels  attached  to 
their  bayonets,  as  tlags  of  truce.  I>e  Lauuay 
was  in  despair.  He  knew  that  the  blood  which 
had  already  been  shed  would  doom  him  to 
death  by  the  infuriated  people.  Almost  in  a 
state  of  delirium  he  seized  a match  and  rushed 
toward  tb©  magazine.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  barrels  of  gunpowder  in 
tho  vaults.  The  explosion  would  have  thrown 
the  Bastile  into  the  air,  have  buried  one  hundred 
thousand  people  beneath  its  ruins,  and  have  de- 
molished one  third  of  Paris.*  Two  subaltern 
officers  crossed  their  bayonets  before  him  and 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  horrible 
design. 

Soma  wretches  seized  a young  lady,  whom 
they  thought  the  governor’s  daughter*  and 


enitig  shout  filled  the 
of  Do  Launav  raised  aloft  upon  a pike — a hideous 


.Mil  livkt,  yui.  i.  p,  12k). 


* 44 gome  wanted  to  surrender;  other*  went  on  firing, 
rirpedaUy  the  Swiss,  for  five  hours  pointed  out, 
Aimed  ah  and  brought  down  whomsoever  they  pleased, 
■without  anv  danger  or  even  tho  chance  of  being  hurt  In 
return.  They  killed  eighty-three  iuen,  and  wounded 
eighty-eight  Twenty  of  the  slain  were  poor  father*  of 
families,  who  left  wives  and  children  to  die  of  hunger. 
Shame  for  such  cowardly  warfatv,  and  tho  horror  of  shed- 
ding French  blood,  which  hut  little  aflecied  the  Swb*, 
caused  the  I nvalidca  to  drop  thtd r arms.  At  fenr  lock 
the  subaltern  often  begged  and  prayed  tbs  I.atmay  to 
put  an  end  to  the  massacre.  He  knew  what  he  deaervtst" 
—Wit  Yiw  of  the  French  litwlutiim  by  J.  Micnsxjrr 
vol.  i.  p.  tea. 
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trophy  of  the  rage  of  the  brutal  few  who  ever 
dominate  in  the  hour  of  popular  tumult.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  scene  two  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Bastile,  whom  the  populace  sup- 
posed to  have  been  particularly  active  in  shoot- 
ing their  friends,  were  seized,  notwithstanding 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  save  them,  and 
hanged  to  a lamp-post. 

A rumor  passed  through  the  crowd  that  a 
letter  had  been  found  from  the  Mayor  Flesselles 
to  the  governor  of  the  Bastile,  in  which  he  said, 

u I am  amusing  the  Parisians  with  cockades 
and  promises.  Hold  out  till  the  evening,  and 
you  shall  be  relieved.” 

The  citizens  had  already  suspected  that  Fles- 
selles was  acting  the  part  of  a traitor  and  a spy. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  presiding  over  the  meeting  of  the  elect- 
ors. Loud  murmurs  arose  from  the  crowd 
which  filled  and  surrounded  the  building.  It 
was  an  hour  of  terrible  excitement.  All  Paris 
was  in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  it  was  every 
moment  expected  that  resistless  battalions  of 
royal  troops  would  come  rushing  upon  them. 
The  electors  composed  the  only  body  to  whom 
the  populace  could  look  for  any  guidance ; and 
now  it  was  evident  that  the  officer  presiding 
over  that  body  was  only  plotting  their  ruin. 

Still  counsels  of  moderation  strangely  influ- 
enced the  masses  of  the  people,  t They  would 
not  have  him  condemned  untried.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  go  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
there  to  account  before  the  people  for  the  sus- 
picious circumstances  urged  against  hijn.  To 
this  he  consented,  and  he  left  the  hall  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  wished  to  protect  him 
from  violence.  At  the  turning  of  the  first  street 
an  unknown  assassin  approached,  and  with  a 
pistol  shot  him  dead.  Infuriate  wretches,  whose 
brutality  could  not  be  restrained,  cut  off  his  head 
and  bore  it  upon  a pike  it\  savage  trinmph 
through  the  streets. 

These  excesses  cast  a shade  upon  the  glory 
of  the  day.  And  yet  it  is  surprising,  and  it 
pleads  eloquently  for  the  moderation  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  there  should  not  have  been  more  acts 
of  ungovernable  revenge.  Nearly  two  hundred 
of  the  citizens  had  been  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed by  the  soldiers,  who  had  deliberately  shot 
them  from  behind  the  walls  of  the  Bastile.  But 
five  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  populace. 

• “De  Launay,  now  a prisoner,  is  conducted  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  through  a tide  of  enraged  citizens.  His 
conductors  displayed  as  much  courage  in  protecting  him 

they  had  already  displayed  in  possessing  themselves 
of  his  castle.  But  after  an  hour  spent  in  marching  and 
resisting,  De  Launay  was  butchered  at  the  foot  of  the 
stair-case  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  being  in  safety.” — The  History  of  the  Revolution 
of  France  by  M.  Bab  act  de  St.  Etienne. 

t “Les  religieux  des  divers  convents  avaient  prls  la 
cocarde  aux  couleurs  de  la  nation,  bleu  et  rouge ; ila 
formdrent  des  detachments ; le  temps  de  la  ligue  et  des 
crolsades  etait  revenu.  Ces  guerriers,  en  frocs  et  en 
capuchins,  attestaient  Tunanimito  des  sentiments  qu! 
falsaient  aglr  toute  la  ville.  II  se  trouvait  1&  des  nobles, 
des  bourgots,  des  abbes,  du  people.  Ila  n'avaient  tous 
qa'une  volentf,  qu'une  Arne." — Hietirtre  de*  Mofitapnards, 
par  Alphonse  Ebquibos.  p.  16. 


The  great  body  of  the  people,  aided  by  the 
French  Guards,  did  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
tect the  garrison.  The  Swiss  soldiers  were  par- 
doned, as  allowances  were  made  for  their  obli- 
gations to  obey  their  officers.  They  now,  with 
the  French  soldiers  who  had  also  composed  the 
garrison,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation, 
and  then,  encircled  by  the  French  Guards,  they 
were  conducted  to  the  barracks,  where  they 
were  received  as  brothers,  and  refreshed  with 
the  kindest  hospitality.  Thus  terminated  the 
eventful  14th  of  July,  1789.  It  was  the  inau- 
guration-day of  the  French  Revolution. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  MOSES  GRANT. 

I. 

IT  was  a wild,  wet  December  night,  full  cf 
tempest.  Outside  the  red  wooden  house  in 
the  hollow,  where  Moses  Grant  had  lived  all  his 
respectable  life,  the  winds  blew  with  an  eerie 
sound,  like  a lost  spirit's  wail,  and  the  6now 
fell  steadily,  folding  the  earth  in  great  white 
shrouds. 

Moses  Grant  and  his  wife  sat  before  the  fire. 
A cheerful  glow  came  out  from  the  blazing  logs 
— a mug  of  cider  was  toasting  unheeded  on  the 
hearth,  and  a few  apples  stood  untouched  on 
the  stand  between  them.  Every  thing  in  this 
peaceful  family  sitting-room  wore  a snug  and 
comfortable  look,  from  the  neat  bed  standing 
in  a recess  in  the  wall,  with  home-made  blue 
woolen  spread  and  snowy  linen,  to  the  brightly 
polished  pewter-plates  upon  the  dresser  and  the 
unsoiled  sand  on  the  white  floor. 

Outside,  through  the  snow  and  the  storm, 
tottered  a single  female  figure — wearily,  pain- 
fully, as  if  every  step  must  he  her  last.  For- 
saken of  God  and  man,  the  very  elements  seemed 
to  do  battle  with  her — the  winds  blew  her  feeble 
steps  backward — the  snow  piled  up  higher  and 
higher  drifts  before  her  feet,  and  yet  thoso 
feeble  feet  tottered  on — over  the  drifts,  against 
the  wind — steadily  toward  the  red  house  in  the 
hollow. 

There  was  a strange  shadow  on  the  face  of 
that  meek  woman,  Moses  Grant's  wife.  Her 
knitting  had  fallen  from  her  busy  fingers,  her 
foot  tapped  the  floor  with  a restless  beat,  and  at 
last,  as  if  she  could  endure  the  stillness  no  lon- 
ger, she  arose  and  began  moving  hurriedly 
about  the  room,  giving  a touch  here  and  there 
to  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  now  and 
then  going  stealthily  to  the  window  to  look  forth 
into  the  night. 

“ Oh  1”  she  muttered,  a low  voice,  “ God 
have  mercy — this  pitiless,  pitiless  storm !” 

“You  are  thinking  of  Maiigaret,”  said  the 
slow,  firm  tones  of  Moses  Grant. 

The  woman  started,  and  dropped  the  candle- 
stick she  held  in  her  confusion.  She  turned 
ghastly  pale  and  grasped  the  dresser,  near  which 
she  stood,  for  support.  If  a grave  had  opened 
at  her  very  feet  she  would  have  been  no  more 
overwhelmed  with  wonder.  For  many  months 
in  that  household  that  name — Margaret — had 
been  dead  and  hnried  — a forbidden  sound. 
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Perhaps  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a wild  hope, 
and  the  color  came  back  to  her  cheeks ; per- 
haps her  husband  had  relented ; perhaps  he 
would  forgive  their  child — their  Margaret.  She 
went  toward  him,  that  meek  woman,  and  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet,  lifted  up  her  pleading  voice. 

“ Surely,  father,  I may  speak  of  her,  now  you 
have  called  her  name.  It  may  be  you  are  will- 
ing to  forgive  her — to  let  her  come  back  again. 
Five-and-twenty  years  I have  walked  patiently 
by  your  side ; I have  tried  to  be  a help-meet  to 
you.  God  has  given  us  seven  children,  and  we 
have  made  their  graves — all  but  one — behind 
the  church  on  the  hill-top.  And  now  she  is 
gone — the  last — my  one  child — Margaret.  Oh 
husband,  will  you  forgive  her?  Will  you  let 
her  come  back?  What  would  even  shame  be 
to  the  loss  of  her?  And  perhaps  she  has  not 
sinned  as  we  have  thought.  She  was  a good 
child  always,  our  Margaret.  She  loved  the 
church  and  the  Bible,  and  you  used  to  say  no 
one  else  learned  their  lessons  in  the  catechism 
so  well  as  she.  We  are  getting  old,  father — 
may  I have  my  one  girl  back  again  ?” 

The  old  man’s  face  had  worked  convulsively 
while  she  poured  forth  her  pleading  prayer,  but 
it  settled  back  now  into  stony,  immovable  calm. 
He  looked  sternly  at  the  woman  crouching  at  his 
knees,  as  if  she,  too,  had  some  share  in  Marga- 
ret’s sin.  He  said,  in  his  cold,  resolved  tones, 

“ It  is  of  no  use.  If  we  would  take  the  child 
back  we  do  not  even  know  where  to  seek  her. 
She  is  dead  to  us,  now  and  forever.  Hear  me, 
Mary ; if  she  lay  at  this  moment  outside  that 
door,  with  this  storm  falling  on  her  bare,  un- 
sheltered head,  I would  not  open  it  one  inch  to 
let  her  in.  She  has  made  her  bed ; Bho  shall 
lie  in  it.  We  have  lived  here  many  years — I, 
and  my  father,  and  my  father’s  father,  elders, 
one  after  another,  in  the  church,  and  when  did 
disgrace  ever  come  to  our  humble,  honest  name 
till  she  brought  it  ? She  chose  that  bad  young 
man  and  his  unholy  love,  and  father  and  moth- 
er she  has  none.  Hear  me,  Mary;  we  are  child- 
less. Let  her  name  never  pass  your  lips  or 
mine.” 

The  woman  rose  and  groped  blindly  to  her 
chair.  She  sat  there  with  half-closed  eyes, 
swaying  herself  to  and  fro,  muttering  now  and 
then,  “Oh,  this  pitiless  storm  1” 

Outside,  the  figure  tottered  on. 

Suddenly  there  was  a cry  borne  upon  the 
blast — a wild,  wailing,  human  cry,  rising  high 
above  the  wind,  piercing  into  the  red  house, 
piercing  Moses  Grant’s  firm,  stony  heart,  as  he 
sat  before  the  fire.  A weight  seamed  to  fall 
helplessly  against  the  outside  door,  and  then 
there  was  silence. 

The  mother  sprang  up  and  mechanically 
threw  open  the  door,  and  the  snow  tumbled  in, 
and  the  wailing  wind  rushed  in.  What  was  it 
lying  there,  stitF  and  helpless,  upon  the  stone 
step,  lifting  up,  whiter  than  the  snow,  its  ghastly 
human  face  ? The  old  man  sprang  to  his  wife’s 
side.  He  had  overrated  his  own  stoicism.  He 
shook  her  arm,  almost  harshly. 


“What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mary  ?”  he  cried, 
passionately;  “have  you  no  mother’s  heart — 
will  you  let  her  die  there  before  your  eyes — our 
child,  Margaret?” 

He  caught  the  prostrate  figure  in  his  arms — 
to  his  breast ; he  carried  her  in  to  the  warmth, 
the  light,  the  father’s  house  whence  she  had 
wandered ; and  then  the  cold,  iron  man  wept 
over  her  like  a helpless  child,  while  the  mother, 
fully  herself  now,  worked  with  wild  energy,  col- 
lecting and  applying  restoratives,  chafing  the 
thin  hands  and  the  numb,  half-frozen  feet 

Her  efforts  were  successful  in  so  far  that  the 
girl,  for  she  was  not  more  than  eighteen,  opened 
her  eyes  and  came  back  to  life  with  a gasping 
shudder.  She  did  not  seem  quite  restored,  how- 
ever, to  the  full  use  of  her  faculties.  She  spoke 
by  snatches,  in  a strange,  wandering  fashion. 

“I  thought  I was  dead,”  she  said,  “but  I’m 
not.  This  is  home,  isn’t  it,  and  there’s  father. 
What  do  you  cry  60  for,  father?  You  never 
used  to.  I never  saw  you  do  so  before.  Oh! 
I know ; yon  are  crying  about  poor  Margaret. 
Yon  think  now  that  she  wasn’t  so  bad,  after  all. 
You  are  glad  she  has  come  home.” 

“Margaret,”  broke  in  her  mother’s  voice, 
“were  you  deceived  ? Did  you  think  yon  were 
married  to  that  man — that  Gilbert  Trumbull  ?” 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  such  fierce  passion  in  one 
so  gentle  as  Margaret  Grant,  who,  from  child- 
hood, had  never  known  a thought  save  of  loving 
submission  to  her  parents’  will,  until  that  strong- 
er love  came  and  compelled  her  obedience  in 
another  direction.  The  blood  mantled  her  pale 
cheek,  and  burned  there  in  one  round,  red  spot. 
She  rose  up  in  the  bed  and  shrieked  out,  with 
her  eyes  gleaming,  her  frame  trembling, 

“You  shall  not,  I say  you  shall  not  speak 
his  name — you  who  hate  him  so.  You  shall 
not  drive  me  into  betraying  his  secret  Turn 
me  out  again  intp  the  storm,  if  yon  will.  I can 
die  there  as  well  as  here ; but  you  shfBl  not 
make  me  answer  your  questions.” 

“Hush,  darling,  darling,  darling, ” murmured 
Mary  Grant ; the  mother-love,  the  mother-ten- 
derness, stronger  than  life,  choking  in  her  voice, 
thrilling  in  her  touch,  raining  in  tears  from  her 
eyes — “ you  shall  not  tell  me  if  you  do  not  wish 
to.  Be  satisfied.  Yon  shall  never  go  out  into 
the  cold  world  again — you  shall  never  suffer 
any  more.” 

And  Moses  Grant  wept  on,  the  while,  his 
proud,  stony  heart  melted,  for  the  time,  quite 
into  childishness ; saying  nothing,  only  looking 
now  and  then  at  the  girl  whom  his  anger  had 
driven  forth,  and  who  had  come  back  to  him — 

I alas ! he  knew  it  now,  to  die. 


That  night  a babe  was  born  in  tbe  red  bouse 
in  the  hollow.  She  came  in  the  storm : was  it 
a token  of  the  life  that  awaited  her  ? OnUfide 
were  the  snow,  the  darkness,  the  pitiless,  wail- 
ing blast ; within,  only  the  girl,  so  young,  so 
fair  even  in  her  ruin,  and  the  two  old  people, 
tearless  now  and  silent,  keeping  breathless  watch 
over  their  one  child. 
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The  baby  came  into  the  world  with  a wail. 
Mary  Grant  brought  forth  from  an  old  bureau, 
where  they  had  lain  for  almost  eighteen  years, 
the  tiny  garments,  soft  and  delicate  in  fabric, 
antique  and  simple  in  make,  which  her  own 
fingers  had  fashioned,  joyfully,  hopefully,  for 
her  youngest-born,  Margaret ; and  in  them  she 
robed  Margaret's  child. 

But  death  was  written  on  the  young  mother's 
brow,  and  the  parents  could  not  choose  but  read. 
She  drew  her  little  one  to  her  arms,  and,  hold- 
ing her  on  her  bosom,  she  blessed  her. 

“ She  shall  be  called  Elinor  Trumbull,  after 
the  mother  of  her  father.”  When  she  had  said 
these  words  in  a firm,  quiet  tone  of  command, 
she  seemed  to  sink  in  unconsciousness.  After 
a time  she  roused  herself  with  wild  energy. 

“ Let  no  one  defraud  my  child  of  her  name,” 
she  cried  out.  4 ‘ It  is  hers — she  has  a right  to 
it.  Father,  mother,  promise  me  that  you  will 
call  her  by  this  name,  Elinor  Trumbull  ?” 

The  two  old  people,  with  one  consent,  faltered 
the  required  promise,  and  then  she  said,  in  a 
humble  tone, 

“Before  I die,  forgive  me,  my  parents.  God 
knows  I have  loved  you,  in  spite  of  all  I have 
done  to  make  you  suffer.  Tell  me  that  you 
forgive  me.” 

They  forgave  her  without  reproach  or  ques- 
tion. They  blessed  her  with  tender  tears,  and, 
sitting  at  her  bed’s  head,  they  watched  her  as 
she  sank  again  into  a sort  of  drowse,  still  hold- 
ing her  babe  on  her  breast.  After  that  she  nev- 
er opened  her  eyes,  but  she  murmured  dreamily 
of  green  fields  and  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the 
babblings  of  Bummer  brooks,  blent  now  and  then 
with  loving  words  or  tender  memories  about  her 
baby’s  father.  Then  all  was  very  still  and  they 
thought  her  sleeping,  but,  somehow,  I know  not 
how,  unseen  and  silently,  from  that  calm  her 
soul  stole  forth  and  was  translated  to  the  great 
endl&s  calm  lying  beyond.  Margaret  was  dead ! 

For  the  next  two  days  the  storm  raged  with 
unabated  violence.  The  snow,  swept  by  the 
fierce  wind  from  the  mountain  tops,  was  piled 
high  in  the  valleys,  and  Moses  Grant  and  his 
wife  were  all  alone  with  their  dead  child  and 
the  living  babe  she  had  left  them.  In  the  in- 
terim much  of  his  old  sternness  had  come  back 
to  the  elder’s  heart,  the  self-command  and  reti- 
cence to  his  outward  life.  I think  he  remem- 
bered his  promise,  that  the  little  one  should  be 
called  by  the  name  of  hpr  father’s  family,  with 
a kind  of  grim  satisfaction  in  keeping  with  the 
silent  pride  of  his  character.  The  village  where 
he  lived  was  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut, 
under  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  and  Trum- 
bull was  an  old  and  proud  name  in  the  far 
eastern  portion.  Gilbert  Trumbull  had  won 
Margaret  Grant’s  love  during  a shooting  season 
among  the  hills,  and,  a few  months  after  he  left 
Mayfield,  driven  forth  by  her  father’s  harshness 
and  scorn,  she  had  followed  him.  Trumbull 
was  a name  any  woman  might  be  proud  to  wear 
worthily,  and  Moses  Grant  was  well  resolved 
the  world  should  never  know,  through  him,  that 


it  did  not  legitimately  belong  to  his  infant  grand- 
child. 

For  two  days  the  elements  did  battle,  but  the 
third  morning  of  Elinor  Trumbull’s  life  rose 
calm,  and  bright,  and  fair.  Early  in  the  day 
Moses  Grant  went  forth  to  seek  the  pastor  of 
the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  had 
been  an  elder  so  many  years,  and  arrange  for 
his  daughter’s  burial. 

That  afternoon,  where  the  snow  had  been 
scooped  away  behind  the  church  on  the  hill-top, 
they  laid  the  elder's  lost  child,  beside  her  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  her  narrow  grave ; and 
she,  the  youngest,  the  fairest,  slept  best,  per- 
haps, of  all,  for  the  calm  is  most  precious  that 
comes  after  the  wildest  storms. 

Very  dear  she  was  to  the  gray-haired  pastor 
who  had  baptized  her  in  infancy,  and  had  al- 
ways accounted  her  the  gentlest  and  sweetest 
among  the  lambs  of  his  flock — very  dear  to  every 
heart  among  the  many  which  beat  around  her 
grave  that  winter  day.  But  they  asked  few 
questions  concerning  her  death  or  her  life.  Sho 
had  been  the  elder's  favorite  child,  they  all  knew, 
but  no  one  had  ever  heard  him  mention  her 
name  since  the  summer  night  when  she  went 
away  from  Mayfield  — no  one  knew  whether 
alone  or  in  company.  So  they  respected  the  old 
man’s  sorrow  and  silence. 

It  was  not  many  months  before  over  Marga- 
ret’s grave  there  rose  a simple  head-stone,  but 
no  one’s  curiosity  was  gratified  by  the  inscrip- 
tion. It  only  said, 

“mabgabet — aged  eighteen  yeabs.” 

The  child  was  duly  christened.  The  coun- 
try folk  understood  what  an  old  and  respectable 
name  she  bore ; and  at  length  the  wonder  died 
away,  and  she  was  left  to  grow  up  in  the  quiet 
stillness  of  the  old  red  house.  * 

Indeed  very  few  were  brought  into  any  near 
connection  with  her,  for  Moses  Grant  and  his 
wife  neither  made  nor  received  any  visits  now. 
Her  only  regular  education  was  imparted  by 
her  grandparents,  who  taught  her  the  three 
needfuls  of  an  old-fashioned  New  England  wo- 
man— to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher.  In  addi- 
tion, when  she  grew  older,  Parson  Blake  gave 
her  a few  books  and  a chance  lesson  now  and 
then;  and  she  learned  early  to  form  shrewd, 
self-reliant  theories  and  opinions,  which  no  one 
mistrusted,  however,  that  she  possessed. 

Mary  Grant  often  remarked  that  the  little 
Elinor  was  her  mother’s  own  child.  She  had 
the  same  fair  hair ; the  same  clear,  blue  eyes ; 
the  same  slight  figure ; but  beyond  these  was 
a difference  rather  to  be  felt  than  explained. 
About  her  mouth  was  a graver,  more  saint-like 
smile.  A tenderer  light  shone  in  her  blue 
eyes,  and  her  voice  did  not  ring  out  with  quite 
such  joyous  music  as  made  Margaret's  tones  in 
her  early  years  such  a cheery  sound  to  hear. 
Elinor’s  were  lower,  quieter — she  spoke  more 
slowly,  as  if,  even  in  childhood,  to  address  oth- 
ers, she  had  to  come  out  of  an  inner  world  where 
sho  oftenest  dwelt — the  world  of  thought  and 
of  dreams.  Gentle,  quiet  child  as  she  was,  her 
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name,  her  stately  name,  borne  once  by  the 
proudest  belle  in  Norwich,  seemed  not  unsuited 
to  the  simple  dignity  of  her  nature. 

Sunday  after  Sunday  she  sat  by  Moses  Grant’s 
side  in  the  old-fashioned  Presbyterian  church, 
bowing  her  graceful  head  through  the  long 
prayers,  lifting  up  her  clear  voice  to  join  in  the 
well-known  hymns.  Sunday  after  Sunday — 
first  as  child,  then  as  maiden,  and  the  old  pas- 
tor watched  her  lovingly — lovingly  for  her  own 
sake — lovingly  for  the  sake  of  a grave  under 
the  willow-trees ; and  all  the  while,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  his  own  hair  grew  whiter  and  his 
step  more  feeble. 

n. 

Parson  Blake  was  dead.  His  life,  his  kindly 
life,  seventy  summers  and  no  winter,  was  end- 
ed. In  the  little  church-yard  on  the  hill-top 
they  laid  him  gently  and  reverently  to  his  long 
sleep — the  little  church-yard  where  he  had  fal- 
tered the  last  prayer  over  so  many  of  his  flock, 
where,  sixteen  years  before,  he  had  stood  tear- 
fully beside  the  bier  of  Margaret  Grant. 

Wife  and  children  he  had  none.  He  had 
lived  alone  all  his  blameless  life,  and  his  peo- 
ple had  been  to  him  instead  of  kindred.  Like 
his  children  they  all  mourned  for  him.  Not  a 
heart  beat  in  Mayfield  to  which  he  was  not 
dear — not  an  eye  but  was  dim  with  tears  at  the 
pastor’s  burial.  He  had  married  the  old  folk, 
he  had  baptized  their  children,  he  had  buried 
their  dead,  and  now  he  was  gone  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  labors.  More  than  forty  years 
had  he  been  in  and  out  before  them,  and  broken 
bread  in  their  midst.  Was  it  strange  that  his 
death  left  a great  void,  which  never,  hereafter, 
could  be  filled  ? 

It  was  with  saddened  mien  the  elders  met  to- 
gether to  consult  on  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
No  one  could  ever  be  to  them  in  his  stead,  and 
perhaps  it  could  hardly  be  expected  of  human 
nature  that  they  should  award  due  credit  to  the 
honest  endeavors  of  a younger  man.  Thus  Wal- 
ter Fairfield  came  to  them  under  a disadvant- 
age. They  were  kind-hearted  folk  naturally, 
but  the  new  pastor  must  stand  in  a place  which 
none  but  the  dead  could  fill  worthily  to  their 
minds ; and,  moreover,  he  was  a young  man, 
just  fresh  from  his  studies,  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-five. 

On  the  first  morning  after  his  installation, 
Elder  Moses  Grant  called  Elinor  to  his  side, 
and  charged  her  to  be  ready  in  season  for 
church  — the  young  man  wouldn’t  be  Parson 
Blake,  to  be  sure,  but  they  must  show  his 
preaching  due  respect. 

Elinor  had  grown,  at  sixteen,  into  a tall, 
graceful  girl,  promoted  to  a seat  in  the  village 
choir  now,  and  remarkable  to  all  eyes  but  the 
accustomed  ones  of  her  grandparents  for  her 
rare  beauty. 

There  had  never  been  much  outward  demon- 
stration of  tenderness  from  Moses  Grant  to  this 
girl,  the  child  of  shame,  the  seal  of  disgrace, 
as  he  sometimes  called  her  in  his  accusing 
thoughts;  and  yet,  almost  unknown  to  him- 


self, he  did  love  her  tenderly.  Much  of  the 
love  which  had  been  Margaret’s  had  come  out 
of  her  grave  and  folded  itself  round  her  child, 
though  in  all  her  life  the  girl  could  never  re- 
member that  he  had  kissed  her  or  lifted  her 
upon  his  knee. 

One  night  his  wife,  alarmed  for  Elinor’s 
health  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in 
the  quiet  town,  had  called  him  to  look  upon 
her  while  she  slept.  It  was  wonderful  the  re- 
semblance which  she  bore  in  her  slumbers  to 
her  dead  mother.  Waking,  the  play  of  her 
features,  the  different  expression  of  her  eyes 
W’as  all  her  own  ; but  sleeping,  he  could  almost 
have  thought  Margaret  was  before  him — Mar- 
garet, whom  ho  loved  more  in  death  than  in 
life,  because  he  forgave  her  in  dying. 

Oh ! how  often  the  wave  of  death  comes  like 
a blessed  baptismal,  washing  away  all  memo- 
ries of  wrong  and  strife — a new  birth,  making 
those  born  again  into  the  world  of  spirits  seem 
to  us  fair,  and  pure,  and  blameless  as  the  in- 
fant just  laid  for  the  first  time  upon  its  moth- 
er’s loving  bosom ! 

Many  times  after  that  night  Moses  Grant, 
hard,  stern  man  as  he  was,  stole  into  his  grand- 
child’s room  and  watched  her  as  she  slept, 
thinking  tender,  softened  thoughts  of  her  dead 
young  mother — always  a girl,  young  and  fair, 
in  the  old  man’s  memory — and  bitter,  scornful, 
murderous  thoughts,  which,  in  a nature  less  re- 
strained by  rules  of  outward  holiness,  would 
have  shaped  themselves  into  curses  on  that  Gil- 
bert Trumbull,  hated  with  an  unforgiving,  un- 
resting hatred  all  these  years. 

It  needs  not  to  be  told  with  what  ceaseless, 
caressing  tenderness  Mary  Grant  loved  her  grand- 
child ; and  yet,  woman-like,  Elinor,  dear  as  both 
were  to  her,  loved  most  the  old  man,  whose 
calm  reserve  seemed  kindred  with  her  ow  n quiet, 
deep,  inherited  nature.  Going  up  the  hill  to 
church  on  this  first  morning  of  the  new  pastor's 
ministry,  she  walked  by  her  grandfather’s  side, 
feeling  with  most  tender  sympathy  the  trial  it 
would  be  to  him  to  see  a new  face  in  the  old 
pulpit. 

When  the  hymn  was  sung  that  morning, 
Walter  Fairfield,  sitting  back  in  his  pulpit, 
screened  by  the  high  desk,  leaning  his  head  on 
his  hands,  was  striving  to  compose  his  thoughts 
for  his  first  sermon  among  his  first  parishion- 
ers. 

He  heard,  as  one  in  a dream,  above  and  apart 
from  all  other  tones,  one  clear,  rich,  soprano 
voice,  flooding  the  old-fashioned  church  with 
its  melody.  It  strengthened  him ; bore  np  his 
soul  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven ; and  yet  he 
scarcely  knew,  scarcely  thought,  whether  the 
voice  were  mortal  or  angelic.  He  was  con- 
tented to  accept,  unquestioningly,  the  help  it 
brought.  Elinor  Trumbull  little  knew  what 
influence  her  singing  had  on  the  sermon  which 
followed. 

It  was  such  a discourse  as  had  never  before 
electrified  the  simple  villagers  of  Mayfield — full 
of  earnest  thought,  glowing  with  imagery,  ut- 
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tcred  with  an  eloquence  to  which  they  were 
strangers.  To  Elinor  Trumbull  it  was  a reve- 
lation. Full  of  sound  religious  truth  though  it 
was,  its  unwonted  grace  of  diction  carried  her 
thoughts  out — out  from  the  quiet  village  among 
the  mountains,  into  the  world  where  such  pol- 
ish must  have  been  acquired — the  gay,  fascinat- 
ing, far-off  world,  beaming  upon  her  fancy  in 
such  wondrous  hues.  With  her  clear  eyes  fixed 
on  the  speaker,  or  now  and  then  vailed  modest- 
ly under  their  fringing  lashes,  such  unquiet, 
tumultuous  thoughts  were  surging  through  her 
heart — thoughts  of  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
the  wonders  of  art — brave  men  and  beautiful 
women,  and  a full  strong  existence,  tasking  all 
her  capacities,  quickening  every  pulse  of  her  be- 
ing, on  which  she  longed  to  enter ; going  out 
from  the  peace,  the  quiet,  the  shadows  of  the 
mountains,  into  the  broad  plain,  where  were  bu- 
gles and  trumpets  calling  strong  souls  onward 
to  victory  in  the  wonderful  battle  of  life. 

The  young  clergyman,  absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject, did  not  perceive  her  breathless  interest; 
did  not  even  consciously  see  her  face,  so  re- 
markable among  all  others  there  for  its  patri- 
cian beauty  ; but  yet  he  carried  away  with  him 
that  day  a conception  of  loveliness  more  per- 
fect than  had  ever  dawned  on  him  before — a 
sweet  face  which  seemed  to  smile  on  him  from 
the  clouds,  to  meet  him  at  every  point  of 
vision.  a 

When  the  services  were  over,  Walter  Fair- 
field  walked,  like  one  overtasked  and  weary, 
quietly  out  of  the  church,  and  took  the  path 
leading  through  the  field  to  his  simple  parson- 
age. A kindly,  cordial  smile  w'as  on  his  face, 
but  he  spoke  to  no  one.  The  congregation  al- 
lowed him  to  pass  in  respectful  silence,  not  ill- 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
among  themselves  the  wonderful  sermon  to 
which  they  had  listened.  Elinor  Trumbull  was 
faint^md  weak.  The  unwonted  excitement  had 
been  too  much  for  her  delicate  organization,  and, 
telling  her  grandparents  that  she  was  not  well, 
she  stole  quietly  away  and  went  home. 

Moses  Grant  come  from  church  in  the  after- 
noon, disposed  to  say  but  little  of  the  young 
clergyman.  He  had  spoken  with  him  after 
church — he  would  visit  them  that  week — it 
seemed  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  with 
him,  but  they  must  wait  and  see. 


It  was  Wednesday  afternoon  when  Elinor 
Trumbull,  busy  among  the  stand  of  house  plants 
which  were  her  chief  winter  amusement,  saw, 
from  the  kitchen  window,  a figure  coming  down 
the  hill.  Her  quick  eye  recognized  at  once  the 
new  minister,  and  her  girlish  heart  thrilled  with 
its  first  flutter  of  womanly  vanity.  Sh  vly  she 
gathered  from  her  monthly  rose-bush  a l.ud  just 
bursting  into  crimson  bloom,  and  placed  it  in 
her  bosom.  Then  stealing  to  the  little  looking- 
glass,  she  smoothed  down  her  already  faultless- 
ly smooth  hair,  hoping,  with  pretty  womanly 
self-consciousness,  that  the  two  old  people  by 
the  hearth  would  not  notice  her  unusual  anx- 
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iety  about  her  appearance.  Then  she  said,  in 
her  quiet,  respectful  voice : 

“ Hadn't  I better  light  the  fire  in  the  parlor, 
dear  grandfather?  I see  the  new  minister  is 
coming  down  the  hill.” 

The  room  which  she  entered,  in  accordance 
with  her  grandfather’s  “Certainly — make  haste, 
child  !”  was  simply,  even  humbly  furnished,  and 
yet  there  had  been  imparted  to  it  an  air  of  fem- 
inine grace  and  refinement  during  the  last  two 
years,  since  it  had  been  Elinor’s  especial  charge. 
Every  thing  was  faultlessly  neat.  Snowy  mus- 
lin curtains  draped  the  windows ; the  arm-chairs 
were  covered  with  crimspn  patch,  and  two  cor- 
responding footstools — Elinor's  own  workman- 
ship-stood conveniently  before  them.  A few 
books  were  strewn  upon  the  table — Parson 
Blake’s  gift  to  Elinor — a Shakspeare  and  the 
works  of  Pope  and  Milton  in  handsome  bind- 
ings. Not  a speck  of  dust  was  visible,  and  yet 
Elinor,  after  lighting  the  fire,  fidgeted  nervously 
with  her  feather-brush  from  chair  to  table,  and 
then,  seized  with  a sudden  impulse,  sat  down 
and  appeared  diligently  engaged  in  reading. 

That  was  an  afternoon  of  new  and  exquisite 
delight  in  the  girl’s  quiet  life.  Walter  Fair- 
field  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  clothing  lofty 
thoughts  in  simple  words,  and  making  himself 
alike  agreeable  to  old  and  young.  To  him  also 
came,  that  winter  day,  a new  revelation.  He 
recognized  in  Elinor’s  musical  voice  the  clear 
tones  which  had  strengthened  him  for  his  Sab- 
bath duties — in  her  young,  innocent  face  the 
vision  he  had  carried  away  from  church  on  the 
Sabbath  morning  as  a new  and  superior  type 
of  loveliness.  He  had  seen  beautiful  women 
before,  arrayed  in  the  manifold  charms  of  style 
and  fashion,  but  beside  the  unconscious  grace 
of  Elinor  Trumbull  they  seemed  to  him  like 
flaunting  peonies  contrasted  with  the  fresh  rose- 
bud she  wore  in  her  bosom. 

There  was  something  dearer  in  Elinor’s  beauty 
than  the  untroubled  azure  of  her  eyes,  the  gold- 
en flow  of  her  hair,  the  clear  tints  of  her  com- 
plexion— a soul  looking  forth  from  the  young, 
wistful  face,  womanly,  pure,  strong,  and  true. 

And  she,  with  her  imaginative,  dreamy  na- 
ture, her  haunting  visions  of  a perfect  life,  a 
refined  and  extended  culture  shut  out  from  her 
reach  by  mountains  of  circumstance  and  des- 
tiny, listened  to  the  new-comer’s  voice,  making 
music  through  all  the  avenues  of  her  being,  and 
was  content. 

That  night,  when  the  supper  was  over — the 
supper  prefaced  by  a blessing,  the  first  one  spok- 
en in  that  house  by  Walter  Fairfield,  and  whose 
prophecy  to  that  household  of  good  or  ill  only 
the  after  years  could  unseal — the  simple  supper 
wrhich  Elinor  had  made  beautiful  by  the  exqui- 
site neatness  and  delicacy  of  her  arrangement — 
when  it  was  over,  and  the  new  minister  had 
taken  his  departure,  the  elder  sat  alone  in  the 
best  room,  absorbed  in  thought ; while  his  wife 
and  her  grand -daughter  were  busy  in  the  kitchen, 
clearing  away  the  fragments  and  washing  up  tkc 
painted  china. 
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Moses  Grant  was  growing  old.  His  hair  was 
very  white ; and  trouble,  more  than  years,  had 
dug  deep  furrows  in  his  6tern  face.  The  habit 
was  growing  on  him,  as  it  does  on  so  many  old 
men,  of  talking  to  himself.  As  he  sat  there, 
leaning  his  head  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  he  murmured  : 

“Well,  after  all,  the  young  man  does  seem 
full  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Yes,  I really 
think  the  Lord  is  with  him.  But  he  can  never 
be  what  Parson  Blake  was  to  Mary  and  me.  I 
He  didn’t  marry  us ; he  didn’t  bury  our  seven 
children ; he  didn't  know  and  love  Margaret 
We  are  too  old  now  for  him  to  care  for  us ; too 
old  to  make  new  ties — and  yet,  there’s  Elinor. 
The  child  needs  a pastor's  care.  He  will  take 
an  interest  in  her.  I believe  he  does  already  ; 
she’s  a good  child.  Through  her,  he  may  get 
attached  to  us — who  knows?  It’s  a blessed 
thing  when  folk  can  love  their  minister,  and  be 
loved  back  again,  as  in  Parson  Blake’s  time. 
And  then  this  young  man  will  be  getting  mar- 
ried one  of  these  days.  He’ll  be  sure  to  many 
a good  woman,  and  she’ll  be  a nice  friend  for 
Elinor  when  Mary  and  I are  laid  in  the  church- 
yard, with  our  seven  children  gone  before.  Yes, 
they’ll  be  good  friends  for  the  child,  and  she’ll 
need  them  then.  Elinor  1”  he  called,  in  a loud- 
er tone,  and  the  girl  came  into  the  old  parlor, 
and  sat  down  on  a stool  in  the  firelight 

“I  like  this  young  man,  Elinor.  He  isn’t 
Parson  Blake,  to  be  sure ; but  I think  he  has 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  there’s  no 
reason  why  yon  shouldn’t  like  him  as  well  as 
another.  You  have  not  the  memories  of  so 
many  years  to  bind  you  to  the  dead.  He  told 
me  this  afternoon  that  he  should  start  a Bible- 
class  next  Sunday,  and  I want  you  to  join  it, 
and  see  if  you  can’t  keep  up  your  reputation  as 
Parson  Blake’s  best  scholar.” 

“ Very  well,  grandpa and  then  the  girl  sat 
there  in  the  silence,  while  her  fancy  made  glow- 
ing pictures  in  the  embers,  out  of  which  looked 
the  dark,  kindly  eyes  of  the  new  minister.  That 
she  could  ever  be  any  thing  to  him  never  entered 
her  fancies ; she  only  hoped  that,  ignorant  girl 
as  she  was,  she  might  find  such  favor  in  his  eyes 
that  he  would  impart  to  her  some  of  his  wonder- 
ful knowledge;  lend  her  books,  perhaps,  and 
now  and  then  condescend  to  talk  to  her. 

The  next  Sunday  she  joined  his  Bible-class ; 
and  that  day,  and  for  many  quiet  Sabbath-days 
thereafter,  the  clear  tones  of  her  singing  renew- 
ed his  strength,  and  carried  his  soul  heaven- 
ward ; and  the  approving  light  of  her  expressive 
eyes,  never  by  any  chance  turned  away  from  their 
steady  gaze,  filled  him  with  calm,  and  yet  not 
always  calm,  delight. 

IIL 

The  slow,  reluctant  feet  of  the  New  England 
spring  came  over  the  mountains.  Her  blue  eyes 
shone  over  hill  and  meadow-land  through  many 
tears,  and  in  her  foot-prints  sprang  up  crocuses 
and  violets,  to  live  their  little  day,  and  die  their 
balmy  death.  The  plowman  turned  up  the  rich, 
loamy  soil  of  the  valleys,  whistling  at  his  task. 


The  larch  hung  forth  her  fragrant  blossoms,  the 
laburnum  dropped  her  long  sprays  of  gold.  The 
old  lilac-bushes,  planted  in  Moses  Grant’s  front- 
yard  when  Margaret  w*as  a baby,  put  on  once 
more  their  liveries  of  green,  and  coquettishly 
tossed  up  their  purple  blossoms,  that  the  winds 
might  rifle  their  perfume. 

Walter  Fairfield  came  very  often,  in  these 
days,  to  the  elder’s  house.  He  had  undertaken 
to  teach  Elinor  botany,  and  the  study  involved 
long  delightful  walks  over  the  hills.  The  old 
folks  were  well  content  that  their  grandchild 
should  acquire  a little  of  the  learning  they  held 
in  sincere  reverence,  but  which  they  would  nev- 
er have  sent  her  out  into  the  world  to  obtain. 
She  seemed  to  them  so  mere  a child  still,  that 
they  never  thought  of  the  danger  that  she  might 
learn  another  lesson — that  while  she  analyzed 
the  blossoms  which  skirted  hillside  and  brook- 
side,  her  own  heart  might  be  unfolding  itself, 
petal  by  petal,  even  to  the  golden  centre,  where- 
on was  written  “love.”  , 

And  Elinor  was,  like  them,  blissfully  uncon- 
scious. She  had  never  read  a novel  in  her  life. 
No  one  had  ever  talked  to  her  of  love  or  mar- 
riage. How  should  she,  at  sixteen,  be  able  to 
translate  aright  the  story  which  Walter  Fairfield 
delighted  to  read  in  her  blushes,  her  downcast 
eyes,  to  hear  in  her  tremulous  tones  which  re- 
plied to  his  questionings? 

He  was  an  honorable  man,  and  he  loved  her 
with  an  honorable  man’s  deathless  love — a man’s 
love,  full  of  passion,  stronger  than  life,  and  yet 
he  shrank  from  telling  her  so — from  awaking 
her  heart  from  its  maidenly  repose — changing 
sweet  hope  into  certainty — binding  her  by  vows 
of  betrothal. 

The  time  when  he  could  keep  silence  no  lon- 
ger came  to  him,  as  it  does  to  most  men,  unex- 
pectedly. They  had  been  taking  a long  walk. 
The  sun  had  scarcely  set,  but  a young  June  moon 
was  drifting,  like  a tiny,  glittering  cloud,  Up  the 
blue  sky,  and  they  stood  watching  it  together. 
At  last  Elinor  turned  her  wet  face  toward  him. 
He  had  never  seen  tears  in  her  eyes  before. 

“ I have  been  thinking,”  she  said,  “ how  lone- 
ly my  life  used  to  be  before  yon  came.  What 
mysterious  fancies,  which  I had  none  to  explain, 
haunted  me  at  twilight  and  moonrise,  and  how 
your  coming  changed  all ; and  you  condescend- 
ed to  talk  with  me,  and  understand  all  my 
thoughts ; and  then,  how  this,  too,  must  end 
some  day,  and  you  w ill  be  busy  with  other  hap- 
piness, and  I shall  be  all  alone.” 

Then  the  words — the  wild,  loving,  yet  rev- 
erent words — gushed  in  a tide  from  his  full 
heart,  and  overflowed  his  lips.  The  story  was 
told — the  old,  ever-new  story— old  as  our  first 
parents,  new  as  a new  day.  They  loved  one 
another.  The  vail  was  lifted  from  Elinor's 
heart,  and  she  knew  that,  with  all  the  quiet 
strength  of  her  quiet  nature,  she  loved  Walter 
Fairfield.  She  was  silent  from  very  happiness. 

As  her  lover  drew  her  close,  close  to  his  side, 
and  pressed  his  first  kiss  on  her  pure  lips,  he 
said,  fervently: 
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•‘Elinor,  yon  are  all  I ever  asked — good, 
gifted,  beautiful.  You  fulfill  my  every  want, 
my  snow-white  lily,  on  whose  lips  no  other  man 
has  ever  pressed  a lover’s  kiss.  God  in  heaven 
bless  you — the  crown,  the  gloiy  of  my  life, 
whom  He  has  given  me.” 

IV. 

The  ribxt  morning  Elinor  was  with  her  grand- 
parents in  the  little  summer  parlor.  When  the 
elder  hod  read  a chapter  in  the  Bible,  as  was 
his  wont,  and  finished  his  accustomed  prayer, 
Elinor  said,  timidly, 

“Dear  grandpa,  I would  like  to  speak  to 
you  a moment” 

She  had  settled  it  with  her  lover  that  she 
should  be  the  first  to  communicate  to  the  grave 
old  man  the  news  of  her  betrothal.  This  was 
her  own  desire.  She  had  thought  it  would  be 
best  so.  She  feared  nothing  more  than  that 
he  might  object  to  her  extreme  youth,  and  she 
hoped  much  from  the  strong  esteem  in  which 
she  knew  he  held  their  young  minister. 

Faltcringly  she  told  her  story,  and  the  old 
man  listened  in  silence. 

He  did  not  answer  her  for  some  moments, 
but  he  was  evidently  deeply  moved.  Elinor  was 
frightened  at  the  convulsive  workings  of  his 
face,  and  the  tears  that  coursed  like  rain  down 
her  grandmother’s  withered  cheeks.  At  length 
he  spoke. 

“God  forgive  me,  I have  done  great  wrong. 
I never  thought  of  this.  You  were  so  young. 
Elinor,  you  can  not  marry  this  man.  No,  not 
to  save  your  own  life.  Do  you  hear  ? I forbid 
it.  It  shall  not  be.” 

Elinor  rose  and  stood  before  him.  She  was 
not  Margaret’s  child  merely — the  old  Trumbull 
blood  fired  her  glance.  Her  face  was  as  reso- 
lute, her  tone  as  firm,  as  Moses  Grant’s  own. 

“Grandfather,”  she  said,  “I  love  Walter 
Fairfield — he  loves  me.  We  are  more  than 
life  to  each  other,  and  this  question  shall  not  be 
decided  so.  If  you  will  separate  us,  I must 
know  the  reason,  or,  God  helping  me,  I will  go 
and  pray  him  on  my  bended  knees  to  take  me 
away  from  you  and  make  me  his  wife.” 

There  was  no  pity  in  the  elder’s  face  now 
for  the  young  creature  who  had  dared  to  resist 
his  decree,  to  rise  up  in  the  might  of  her  love 
and  oppose  him.  His  face  grew  livid  with  rage. 

“You  must  know  my  secret,  then,  young 
madam,”  he  said,  in  the  fierce  tones  of  passion. 
“ Well,  mark  it — you  have  no  right  even  to  the 
' name  you  bear.  Your  mother,  my  child  though 
she  was,  was  not  your  father’s  wife.  Don’t  you 
think  Walter  Fairfield,  a minister  of  the  gospel, 
would  be  proud  to  marry  you  in  your  disgrace?” 

But  the  last  taunting  question  fell  on  ears 
that  could  not  listen.  With  every  faculty  in- 
tensely aroused  she  had  heard  the  fatal  truth, 
scorching  her  for  the  first  time  with  its  blight, 
and  then  she  heard  no  more.  Gradually  she 
had  sunk  lower  and  lower  at  the  old  man’s  feet, 
until  now  she  lay  upon  the  floor,  her  white, 
death-like  face  cold  as  her  young  mother’s  un- 
der the  June  roses. 


“Go  into  the  kitchen,  father,”  said  Maty 
Grant,  “ for  it’ll  throw  her  back  again  into  her 
swoon  to  see  you  when  she  comes  to.” 

The  elder  obeyed,  and  then  his  wife  quietly 
busied  herself  in  bringing  back  consciousness 
to  Elinor.  It  was  no  very  difficult  task.  The 
girl  was  young,  and  even  so  great  a shock  could 
not  overcome  her  utterly.  In  a few  moments 
she  was  able  to  sit  down  in  an  easy  chair  by 
the  open  window,  and  the  balmy  air  of  the  sum- 
mer morning  stole  over  her  senses  like  a new 
life-draught. 

Her  face  was  very  white  and  rigid  still,  and 
Mary  Grant  put  back  her  soft  hair  and  looked 
pityingly  into  her  troubled  eyes. 

“Oh,  my  darling!”  she  murmured,  “my 
poor  darling,  to  think  your  first  sorrow  should 
darken  all  your  life.”  But  the  voice  was  calm 
that  answered  her. 

“ It  will  not  darken  it,  grandmother.  I have 
full  faith  in  Walter.  He  loves  me,  and  he  w ill 
not  give  me  np,  even  because  of  this  great  shame. 
I shall  tell  him  all,  and  I know  he  will  marry 
me.” 

“God  grant  it,  darling!”  and  the  old  woman 
dropped  on  th’e  white,  earnest  face  a very  ten- 
der kiss.  “You  sit  quietly  here.  I want  to 
go  and  speak  to  your  grandfather.” 

Moses  Grant  was  sitting,  though  it  was  June, 
by  the  fireside,  in  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
sat  before,  one  memorable  night  Absorbed  in 
surging,  bitter,  tumultuous  thought,  he  was  in- 
different to  heat  or  cold,  or  any  outward  sur- 
rounding whatsoever.  His  wife  went  up  to  him ; 
she  knelt  down  by  his  side ; she  clasped  her 
hands  across  his  knee,  and  then  she  plead  with 
him  even  as  she  had  plead  with  him  on  a wild, 
wet  night,  more  than  sixteen  years  before — the 
night  on  which,  amidst  storm  and  tempest,  and 
the  wail  of  restless  winds,  Elinor  Trumbull's 
dawn  of  life  was  ushered  in. 

“Oh,  father,”  she  said,  “she  is  all  we  have 
left.  We  are  old  now,  and  she  is  young ; do 
not  break  her  heart.” 

“Woman,”  said  the  elder’s  stern  tones, 
“tempt  me  not.  The  minister  shall  not  be 
deceived.  I will  not  do  this  great  sin  against 
God.” 

“But  you  can  let  her  tell  him.  She  says 
he  loves  her,  and  she  knows  he  will  marry  her, 
in  spite  of  all.  Let  her  tell  him — only  leave  her 
this  one  hope.” 

Then  the  elder’s  wrath  rose  to  a white  heat. 

“Yes,  I have  no  doubt  you  would  approve  of 
that.  Her  mother  did  not  shame  me  enough — 
you  would  bring  another  into  this  secret.  Eli- 
nor,” he  cried,  with  raised  tones,  and  forth 
from  the  inner  room  the  young  girl  tottered. 
Moses  Grant’s  face  was  terrible  to  look  upon 
in  his  rage,  but  Elinor  confronted  him  calmly, 
though  she  was  obliged  to  cling  to  the  table  for 
support. 

“1  have  told  you  all ; what  do  you  propose 
to  do  now  ?”  he  asked,  in  tones  of  forced  com- 
posure. 

“There  is  but  one  thing,  grandfather.  J 
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should  feel  this  disgrace  mors  bitterly  if  Wal- 
ter's love  had  not  made  me  strong  to  bear  any 
thing.  I will  tell  him  what  you  have  told  me. 
I would  not  deceive  him  any  more  than  you 
would ; but  I will  tell  him  all,  and  he  will  but 
love  me  the  better  because  I need  his  pity. 
Oh,  you  don’t  know  Walter.  He  has  such  a 
great  heart.  He  will  not  care  for  the  world. 
He  fears  nothing  but  sin.  He  will  make  me 
his  wife.” 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  a moment.  The 
girl’s  face  beamed  like  one  inspired.  It  awed 
him,  it  was  so  full  of  deathless,  triumphant  love 
and  faith.  But  this  emotion  passed,  and  his 
tone,  when  he  answered  her,  was  firm  as  ever. 

4 1 Elinor,  you  shall  not  tell  him  this  secret. 
I,  your  grandfather,  forbid  it.  He  himself 
would  be  the  first  one  to  say  it  was  your  duty 
to  obey  me.  If  you  tell  him,  I will  curse  you ; 
do  you  hear  me  ? curse  you  with  a curse  that 
shall  eling  to  you  all  your  life.  You  shall  not 
tell  him.  I bear  a humble  name,  but  an  hon- 
orable one.  Only  this  one  shadow  of  disgrace 
has  ever  fallen  on  it.  As  God  hears  me,  you 
shall  not  spread  the  shameful  secret.  Tell 
your  lover  that  you  can  not  marry  him — that  1 
forbid  it.  If  he  wants  to  know  why,  he  can 
come  to  me." 

Elinor  had  heard  this  outburst  silently,  grow- 
ing stronger,  as  it  seemed,  under  every  stern, 
cruel  word  which  fell  on  her  ear,  slaying  her 
lifetime  hope,  blotting  all  the  brightness  out 
of  her  existence.  When  the  last  word,  swift, 
crushing,  remorseless,  had  died  on  his  lips,  she 
answered  in  such  tones  as  he  had  never  dreamed 
•he  could  utter,  so  cold  were  they,  so  passion- 
less. 

44  Give  yourself  no  trouble,  grandfather — I 
shall  obey  you.  I will  not  incur  your  curse — 
still  less  will  I deceive  Walter.  Thank  God, 
the  time  comes  when  you  and  I will  go  before 
Him  together,  and  the  wrongs  of  earth  shall  be 
righted  by  the  immaculate  justice  of  Heaven.” 

Mary  Grant  would  fain  have  soothed  her, 
bat  she  seemed  sufficient  unto  herself.  Calmly 
she  walked  into  the  parlor  and  took  her  seat  by 
the  open  window,  where  she  could  watch  the 
road  leading  down  the  hill. 

Soon  she  saw  him  coming — the  young  lover 
who  could  remain  away  from  his  betrothed  no 
longer.  Joyously  he  walked,  with  quick  step 
and  erect  head.  Hope  was  holding  a cup  to  his 
lips  beaded  to  the  brim  with  bubbling  drops  of 
joy.  She  must  dash  it  from  them — she  who 
loved  him  best,  whom  he  best  loved.  She 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  prayed — 
a short,  silent  prayer  which  Heaven  would  an- 
swer. She  heard  his  step  upon  the  door-stone. 
Ho  opened  the  little  front  door  without  knock- 
ing. He  came  to  her  side.  He  drew  her  close, 
close,  as  one  who  had  a right  to  hold  her  on  his 
heart  forever,  and  she  was  silent — she  could  not 
break  the  spell. 

At  last  she  started  from  his  arms — she  stood 
before  him  with  her  white  face  and  gleaming 
eyes. 


“Walter!”  she  cried,  eagerly,  44  you  know  I 
love  you.  You  never  can  doubt  that.  I am 
very  young;  I have  had  no  other  fancies,  no 
other  dreams.  You  won  all  my  heart.  Hear 
me,  Walter ! I am  yours — I will  be  yours  till 
I die.  Never  shall  any  other  man  speak  words 
of  love  to  Elinor  Trumbull.  I give  you  all.  I 
am  yours — yours — yours — on  earth  and  in  heav- 
en. But  I can  not  be  your  wife.  My  grand- 
father has  forbidden  it.  You  yourself  will  coun- 
sel me  to  obedience.  It  is  harder  for  me  than 
for  you.  You  have  the  great  world  to  flee  to — 
your  high  calling  to  follow.  I must  stay  here — 
here  where  light  and  hope  and  love  came  to  my 
life — where  they  will  go  out  and  leave  me  alone 
in  the  darkness.  God  forgive  me,  Walter,  but 
death  were  better.” 

She  had  spoken  with  wild  energy.  She  sank 
back  exhausted  now  in  her  chair.  Walter  Fair- 
field  stood,  struck  dumb  for  the  moment  with 
sheer  wonder.  At  length  he  faltered : 

44  You  can  not  mean  it ; you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  saying,  Elinor.  Yonr  grandfather  may 
object  to  our  marrying  while  you  are  still  so 
young,  bnt  he  can  not  mean  that  you  must  never 
be  my  wife.” 

The  door  had  been  open  all  this  time  between 
the  parlor  and  the  kitchen,  and  now  Moses  Grant 
himself  came  forward.  The  auger  had  passed 
away  from  his  face,  leaving  a look  of  pity  blent 
with  stern  resolve.  He  said,  gravely : 

44 1 like  you,  Mr.  Fairfield.  I had  not  thought 
any  one  else  could  so  fill  Parson  Blake’s  place 
in  my  love  as  yon  have  filled  it.  If  I could, 
Heaven  knows  I would  gladly  give  you  this  girl, 
but  it  can  not  be.  In  all  truthfulness,  you  must 
not  manry  her — you  must  never  marry  her.  I, 
her  grandfather,  forbid  it  before  the  God  whose 
servant  you  are.  You  will  not  dare  to  disobey 
me.  It  will  go  hard  with  you  both ; but  if  you 
knew  the  reason,  you  would  thank  me.  It  is 
my  fault.  I should  not  have  put  you  in  each 
other’s  way,  but  I thought  she  was  only  a child.” 

44  Elder  Grant,”  the  young  man  said,  respect- 
fully, 44  will  you  come  out  of  doors  with  me  ? I 
would  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a few  moments 
quite  alone.” 

The  particulars  of  that  interview  were  never 
known,  but  the  result  was  decisive.  In  a little 
while  the  young  man  came  alone  into  the  room 
where  Elinor  still  sat  by  the  open  window.  He 
closed  the  door.  He  went  up  to  her  and  took 
her,  for  the  last  time,  in  his  arms. 

44  The  hand  of  God  is  in  it,  Elinor,  as  it  is  in 
every  earthly  thing,  though  we  can  not  6ee  it 
now.  We  must  submit.  Thank  God,  my  be- 
loved, that  after  life  comes  death,  and  after 
death  heaven.  And  yet,  how  can  I give  yon 
up,  my  poor,  innocent  darling — my  one  love  ?” 
And  his  voice  broke  down  into  low,  agonized 
sobs — a strong  man’s  sobs,  very  pitiful  to  hear. 

That  last  half  hour  of  love  and  torture  and 
despair — that  parting  which  they  both  felt  was 
eternal — I may  not  dwell  on  it.  When  Walter 
Fairfield  passed  out  of  the  wicket  gate  and  walk- 
ed up  the  hill,  along  the  winding  road,  Elinor 
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Trumbull  watched  him  with  eyes  in  which  there 
were  no  tears,  with  a pale  face  on  which  shone 
a hope  purer  than  earthly  love,  holier  than 
earthly  happiness ; a hope  bom  in  tears,  in  an- 
guish, in  desolation,  of  a meeting  where  all 
that  remains  of  sorrow  is  the  wings  by  which  it 
has  borne  the  soul  upward — in  the  city  without 
foundation,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

They  parted  on  Saturday,  and  the  next  day 
more  than  one  strong  heart  in  Mayfield  was 
moved  to  tears  as  their  young  minister  read  his 
mysterious,  unexplained  resignation  of  the  pas- 
toral charge.  He  had  become  strangely  dear 
to  them,  this  young  man,  whose  coming  had 
seemed  such  a doubtful  experiment.  He  was 
not  their  father  in  the  Lord  as  Parson  Blake  had 
been,  but  they  cherished  him  equally  in  another 
way.  He  was  their  very  own.  He  had  come 
to  them  first.  They  were  to  him  almost  like  a 
first  love,  the  parish  in  whose  service  he  had 
been  first  installed  into  the  ministry.  They  had 
hoped  he  would  live  and  die  among  them,  and 
now  they  must  give  him  up.  There  was  scarcely 
a dry  eye  among  the  many  which  rested  upon 
his  face  this  last  Sunday.  Moses  Grant  sat 
with  sorrowful,  yet  composed  mien,  in  his  ac- 
customed seat,  with  his  quiet  old  wife  by  his 
side,  but  Elinor’s  voice  did  not  flood  the  church 
with  its  melody;  Walter  Fairfield  preached  his 
last  sermon  in  Mayfield  without  the  silent  en- 
couragement of  her  eyes. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  rode  by  the  red 
house  in  the  hollow,  on  his  way  to  take  the 
stage  at  Cornwall,  he  gazed  in  vain  at  the  win- 
dows. No  small  hand  fluttered  among  the  roses, 
no  gentle  face  looked  out  from  between  the  mus- 
lin curtains.  It  cost  him  much  then  not  to  spring 
from  the  wagon  and  seek  one  last  farewell,  one 
more  blessing ; but,  for  her  sake,  he  rode  on 
and  made  no  sign. 

And  where  was  Elinor  ? Looking  forth,  her- 
self unseen,  from  her  chamber  window,  strain- 
ing her  eyes  to  catch  one  last  glimpse  of  his  too 
dear  face,  praying  for  him  in  her  self-abnega- 
tion, praying  that  his  life  might  be  very  full  of 
joy,  though  over  her  own,  with  all  the  promised 
hopes  of  its  future,  pose,  like  the  lettering  on 
a monument,  the  one  sorrowful  inscription — 
44  Nevermore.” 

v. 

There  came  a new  minister  to  Mayfield,  a 
worthy  man,  who  dwelt  quietly  in  the  parson- 
age with  bis  wife  and  hts  six  children.  He  had 
not  old  Parson  Blake’s  place  in  their  hearts,  con- 
secrated by  the  memories  of  a lifetime,  nor  had 
they  pride  in  his  eloquence  and  tenderness  for 
his  youth  and  enthusiasm,  as  during  Walter 
Fairfield’s  brief  sojourn  among  them ; still  there 
was  mutual  good-feeling  between  pastor  and 
people,  and,  save  in  one  quiet  household,  all 
things  went  on  as  before. 

This  autumn  and  the  winter  which  followed 
were  a very  trying  time  to  Elinor  Trumbull. 
She  had  a strong  consciousness  of  duty.  Earn- 
estly she  strove  to  be  in  all  things  the  same  to 
her  grandparents  as  before  her  brief,  bright 


dream  of  love;  but  something  was  wanting. 
The  fullness  of  the  old  content  would  never 
come  back  again.  For  the  second  time  in  the 
red  house  in  the  hollow  was  a buried  name. 
Walter  Fairfield  was  never  mentioned  there. 
Mary  Grant  had  once  commenced  to  say  a few 
words  of  comfort  to  her  grand-daughter,  but  the 
expression  on  Elinor’s  face  stopped  her — it  was 
so  full  of  hopeless  suffering.  After  that  she  only 
silently  pitied  the  sorrow  she  had  no  power  to 
soothe. 

Elinor  never  uttered  a single  complaint  She 
performed  all  the  little  housewifely  duties  which 
had  formerly  fallen  to  her  share — she  went  reg- 
ularly to  the  church  on  the  hill-top — listened 
quietly  to  the  new  pastor’s  preaching.  But  Mary 
Grant’s  tears  fell  as  she  saw  her  silently  taking  in 
the  few  dresses  which  composed  her  simple  ward- 
robe, that  they  might  better  fit  the  figure  grow- 
ing so  very  fragile  and  thin  now.  Her  step  lost 
its  accustomed  lightness — her  voice  never  rang 
through  the  house  with  its  old,  gay  melody. 
When  her  seventeenth  birthday  was  ushered  in 
on  the  wings  of  storm  and  tempest,  it  found  her 
no  longer  a girl  but  a woman,  prematurely 
grave,  and  thoughtful,  and  silent.  The  delicate 
summer  bloom  was  gone  from  the  blossom,  the 
subtle  fragrance  vanished,  and  there  was  but  a 
poor  consolation  in  thinking  life's  autumn  might 
ripen  it  into  fruit. 

One  day  Mary  Grant  called  her  husband’s 
attention  when  they  were  alone  to  Elinor’s 
languid  step  and  wasting  cheek.  An  expres- 
sion of  sudden  pain  crossed  the  elder’s  face  for 
the  moment — a look  as  if  conscience  were  for- 
cing upon  him  an  unwelcome  truth,  and  then 
he  answered  with  easy  self-delusion — 

44  It’s  not  strange.  It's  a hard  winter.  The 
girl  will  be  herself  again  when  the  spring  opens." 

And  so  the  months  passed  on,  and  once  more 
the  slow  reluctant  feet  of  the  New  England 
spring  stole  over  the  mountains,  and  the  crocus 
and  the  violet  started  up  in  her  footprints.  Once 
more  the  brooks,  set  free  from  their  winter 
chains,  began  to  babble — the  plow-boy  whistled 
at  his  task — the  birch  hung  out  her  tassels,  and 
the  lilacs  in  Elder  Grant’s  yard  burst  into  fra- 
grant bloom ; but  this  time  there  were  no  long, 
pleasant  walks  over  the  hills.  She  had  no 
| strength  for  them — that  pale,  silent  girl,  whom 
the  spring  had  surprised  as  she  sat  nursing  her 
sorrow. 

As  the  days  grew  longer  and  brighter,  the 
blue  sky  overhead  more  intensely  clear  and 
blue,  Mary  Grant  watching  her  grandchild  could 
see  her  fade.  Each  day  she  seemed  to  move 
more  feebly  about  the  house,  until  at  last  she 
seldom  moved  any  more,  but  lay  all  day  on  a 
lounge  which,  perhaps,  with  a secret  care  for  her 
comfort,  the  elder  had  bought  at  an  auction  sale. 
She  did  not  seem  unhappy,  for  the  one  hope 
mightier  than  earthly  love,  stronger  than  earth- 
ly grief,  was  gently  guiding  her  tired  feet— 
so  early  tired  with  the  crooked  paths  of  life^— 
toward  the  44  distant  hills’’  of  heaven.  And 
Moses  Grant  saw  it  at  last — the  great  fear 
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struck  to  his  heart  that  his  pride  would  have  a 
second  victim — that  another  young,  fair  face 
would  lie  beneath  the  drifting  leaves  of  this 
year’s  autumn.  Did  not  conscience  speak  to 
him  then  ? 

He  came  home  one  day  with  a strange  look 
on  his  face.  He  held  in  his  hand  a large  busi- 
ness-like epistle.  He  beckoned  his  wife  into 
the  kitchen.  She  left  Elinor  lying  upon  the 
lounge  in  the  best  room,  and  closed  the  door 
after  her. 

“What  is  it,  father?”  she  said,  in  pitying 
tones,  going  to  her  husband's  side.  “ Has  some 
great  trouble  come  over  us  ?" 

“The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  laid  upon  me, 
Mary.  I am  punished  for  my  sin.  I killed 
Margaret,  I have  well-nigh  killed  her  child,  and 
yet,  listen,  wife,  Margaret  was  true — Margaret 
was  pure.” 

“ Oh,  thank  God ! thank  God !"  burst  invol- 
untarily from  the  mother's  lips  as  she  sank  upon 
her  knees.  The  vail  of  her  life’s  greatest  sor- 
row was  rent  away,  and  she  seemed  to  see  her 
child,  her  last  child,  her  pure,  innocent  blessed 
child,  as  she  named  her  in  her  heart,  waiting 
for  her  in  heaven.  But  her  cry  of  thanksgiving 
fell  on  unheeding  ears. 

Moses  Grant  spoke  earnestly : 

“Yes,  Mary,  God  has  suffered  this  knowl- 
edge to  come  to  me  in  the  eleventh  hour,  just 
to  show  me  that  I,  who  dared  to  call  myself 
His  servant,  have  been  but  a hard  unmerciful 
tyrant  after  all,  fearing  earthly  disgrace  more 
than  I feared  Him.  Oh,  Mary  is  it  too  late  to 
save  our  child  ?” 

“ God  grant  it  may  be  in  time,"  Mary  Grant 
faltered ; “but  tell  me  how  the  knowledge  came 
to  you  ? Are  you  sure  of  its  truth  ?” 

“Look  there  l see  with  your  own  eyes,  Mar- 
garet's marriage-certificate,  and  listen,  I will 
read  you  this  letter  which  I have  received  from 
Gilbert  Trumbull.  It  seems  his  lawyer  wrote 
it  for  him  when  he  was  dying.  It  says : 

“‘Mr.  Grant, — I have  not  been  a good 
man.  I feel  this  now,  lying  here  on  my  death- 
bed, and  I confess  it  to  you  the  more  readily 
because  I do  not  believe  that  at  heart  you  are  a 
one  whit  better  one.  I must  speak  plainly  and 
bluntly,  for  I have  no  time  for  circumlocution. 
I have  hardly  strength  enough  left  to  dictate 
this  to  Richard  Huntley,  my  attorney.  I have 
made  a brave  effort  to  forgive  every  body ; but 
it  has  been  the  hardest  of  all  to  forgive  you,  for 
your  harshness,  your  sinful  pride,  killed  my 
beautiful  Margaret.  You  never  loved  as  I loved 
her — I,  her  lover,  her  husband.  There,  you 
will  start  at  that  word,  I foresee — you  will  start 
again  at  the  marriage-certificate  infolded  in 
this  letter.  We  were  married  secretly  as  you 
will  perceive,  while  I was  in  your  very  neighbor- 
hood. I bound  Margaret,  when  I left  her,  by  a 
solemn  oath,  not  to  make  it  known  until  she 
had  my  permission.  She  was  a gentle  creature, 
as  no  one  knows  better  than  you,  and  never 
thought  of  disputing  the  will  of  any  one  she 


loved.  My  father  was  dead.  I was  dependent 
for  all  my  hopes  of  future  fortune  and  support 
on  my  mother,  a very  proud,  resolute  woman. 
She  had  a grand  match  in  contemplation  for  me 
at  that  time.  I knew  it  would  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  reconcile  her  to  its  failure,  and  if  she 
should  know  just  then  that  I had  married  what 
she  would  have  thought  so  far  below  me,  much 
as  she  loved  me  she  would  have  cast  me  off 
forever.  This  to  a true  man  would  have  been 
no  great  matter  compared  with  causing  Mar- 
garet one  hour  of  trouble,  one  agony  of  humilia- 
tion. But  I was  not  a true  man.  I was  help- 
less and  imbecile,  for  I had  never  been  brought 
up  to  depend  on  myself.  But  I must  hasten, 
for  my  strength  is  failing  me. 

“ ‘ I kept  Margaret  advised  through  a friend, 
of  all  my  movements,  and  when  you  crushed 
her  with  the  weight  of  your  scorn  and  contumely 
she  fled  to  me.  I welcomed  her.  God  knows 
I did,  for  I loved  her  1 I took  care  of  her  in 
secret,  and  I should  have  made  her  happy  had 
not  your  displeasure  haunted  her.  Toward  the 
last  I was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a few  weeks. 
In  that  time  she  fled — fled  because  she  was 
dying  of  a wild  longing  to  throw  herself  at  your 
feet  and  beg  your  forgiveness.  She  told  mo 
this  in  a note  she  left  behind  her  for  me.  It 
was  full  of  love  stained  with  her  tears,  blotted 
with  her  kisses.  In  it  she  said  she  would  not, 
in  any  extremity,  betray  our  marriage  until  she 
had  my  permission.  She  must  have  walked 
nearly  all  the  way  to  you,  for,  thinking  all  her 
needs  were  provided  for,  I had  left  her  but  a 
few  dollars. 

“ ‘You  know  the  rest.  I have  a friend  in 
your  neighborhood  who  has  kept  me  informed 
of  all  that  concerned  Margaret  and  her  child. 
God  in  heaven  knows  how  sincerely  I mourned 
her.  Had  she  lived,  I should  have  acknowl- 
edged her  as  my  wife.  The  child  would  have 
been  brought  up  as  Elinor  Trumbull's  name- 
sake should  have  been  ; but  since  Margaret  was 
dead,  I preferred  to  leave  her  baby  to  you.  I 
had  never  seen  the  little  one.  It  was  not  nat- 
ural I should  have  any  very  strong  love  for  her, 
and  to  give  her  up  saved  me  a great  deal  of  em- 
barrassment. My  mother  died  without  knowing 
that  I had  ever  been  married,  and  I inherited 
her  fortune.  It  will  all  be  the  child’s.  I leave 
her  that  and  my  name  as  the  best  amends  I can 
make  now  for  the  neglect  of  my  lifetime. 

“ ‘ Believe  that  I loved  Margaret  by  this 
token : I have  been  faithful  to  her  memory — 
I have  lived  alone  all  my  days  since  I lost 
her. 

“ ‘After  I am  dead  Richard  Huntley  will 
send  you  this  letter,  along  with  a copy  of  my 
will,  and  a miniature  I had  painted  of  Margaret 
and  myself  by  stealth,  while  she  was  with  me. 
The  child  may  like  it.  I suppose  I am  not 
good  enough  for  my  blessing  to  avail  her  much ; 
but  she  has  it,  that  young  girl  whom  I have 
never  seen — Margaret's  child  and  mine.  I die 
in  peace  with  all  men,  even  you. 

“ ‘ Gilbert  Trumbull.’ 
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44  There  are  a few  lines  more  in  the  lawyer’s 
hand,  to  say  that  he  died  twenty-four  hours 
after  that  letter  was  dictated — and  the  will  is  in- 
closed, by  which  Elinor  falls  heir  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.’1 

“But  how  he  insulted  you!  I can  not  bear 
that!”  exclaimed  the  wife,  her  first,  wifely 
thought  a jealous  one  of  her  husband’s  honor. 

44  Nay,  Mary,  he  but  spoke  the  truth.  I have 
been  a seif-deceiver.  The  judgment  of  the 
Lord  is  visiting  me  now,  and  I see  my  sin.  I 
killed  her — he  said  truly — oh  Margaret — my 
child  Margaret J” 

14 1 want  to  see  it,  husband — the  picture.” 

“Well,  here,  only  don't  show  it  to  me.  I 
don’t  want  to  see  her  eyes — poor  Margaret.” 

The  mother  took  it  from  his  hand  and  looked 
at  it  in  silence.  It  was  Margaret,  in  her  youth, 
her  love,  her  beauty,  only  there  was  an  un- 
wonted shade  of  sadness  in  the  clear  eyes  and 
about  the  flexible  mouth.  Beside  her  face  Gil- 
bert Trumbull’s  was  painted — handsome,  fasci- 
nating, brilliant — the  face  in  which  Margaret’s 
eyes  had  seen  heaven.  Mary  Grant  looked  at 
the  two  steadily  for  a few  moments  through 
her  tears,  and  then,  without  saying  a word, 
holding  tho  picture  still  in  her  hand,  she  went 
in  to  Elinor. 

“My  child,”  she  said,  in  faltering  tones, 
“would  you  like  to  see  your  mother’s  picture  ?” 

A hot  flush  rose  to  the  girl's  cheek,  but  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  miniature. 

4 4 That  is  your  father,  too,  darling.  Nay, 
Elinor,  you  needn’t  blush  so  to  look  on  them; 
for,  see  this,  child — here  is  something  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  gold  that  comes  with 
it,  your  mother’s  marriage-certificate.” 

Elinor  Trumbull  clasped  the  paper  with  con- 
vulsive energy.  She  looked  at  it  with  eager 
gaze,  reading  it  over  and  over  again.  Then  it 
dropped  from  her  nerveless  fingers,  her  eyes 
shut  together,  and  her  stricken  heart,  for  the 
first  time,  uttered  the  wail  of  its  anguish. 

“ Oh,  Walter,  Walter,  ” was  the  low  cry  which 
rung  helplessly  through  the  room.  Mary  Grant 
knelt  beside  her,  and  folded  her  motherly  arms 
around  her.  She  was  not  repulsed.  She  drew 
that  young  head  to  her  old,  loving  bosom,  and 
Elinor  wept  there,  at  last,  like  a grieved  child. 

“Oh,”  she  murmured,  after  a time,  “ I might 
have  married  him — I should  not  have  disgraced 
him  after  all.  What  was  it  you  said  about  gold, 
grandmother?” 

“You  have  inherited  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
dear  child.  Your  father’s  will  came  with  his 
letter,  and  these  things  I have  shown  you.” 

“His  letter!  my  father’s  letter ! Why  don’t 
you  give  it  to  me  ?” 

Mary  Grant  put  the  girl  from  her,  and  laid 
her  tenderly  back  on  the  lounge.  Then  she 
went  out,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

“Father,”  she  said,  “Elinor  wants  to  see 
that  letter.  I think  she  hAS  a right  to.” 

44  Yes,  Mary ; take  it.  Her  seeing  it  can  not 
make  my  shame  any  greater.  Leave  me  alone 
for  a while ; I am  trying  to  see  my  way  clear.” 
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And  so  Maiyr  Grant  carried  Gilbert  Trum- 
bull’s letter  in  to  his  child.  The  girl  read  it, 
pausing  tenderly  over  the  passages  where  her 
father  wrote  of  his  love  for  her  young  mother, 
pressing  the  sheet  to  her  lips  where  he  invoked 
his  blessing,  a dying  man’s  blessing,  upon  her. 
Then  folding  it  up,  she  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
sank  back  again  upon  her  pillow. 

“You  are  very  tired,  darling,”  said  her  grand- 
mother’s gentle  voice. 

44  Yes,  very — but  oh,  so  thankful.  It  is  such 
a blessing  that  this  knowledge  came  to  me  be- 
fore I died,  that  I might  reverence  my  dead 
mother’s  memory  as  much  as  I had  always 
loved  it.” 

“Before  you  die!  Oh,  Elinor,  you  must 
not  say  that — you  will  break  my  heart.  ” 

This  was  the  first  time  any  allusion  had  been 
made  between  them  to  the  slow  decay  of  Elinor’s 
powers,  Mary  Grant  had  trembled  long  before 
tho  phantom  of  this  very  fear,  but  every  nerve 
quivered  when  it  took  to  itself  a voice  and  stood 
unmasked  before  her.  Elinor  saw  it,  and  sooth- 
ingly laid  her  hand — alas,  so  very  thin  and  white 
now — on  the  withered  one  of  the  old  woman. 

“Yes,  dear  grandmother,  we  may  as  well 
meet  it  bravely.  I have  known  it  a long  time ; 
but,  thank  God,  I shall  die  happy  now.  You 
will  explain  all  this  mystery  to  Walter,  and  he 
will  know  I am  worthy  of  his  loving.  He  will 
be  mine  in  heaven.” 

There  were  a few  moments  of  solemn  silence, 
and  then  Mary  Grant  murmured,  faltcringly, 

44  Elinor,  will  you,  can  you  forgive  your 
grandfather  ?” 

44  As  I hope  God  will  forgive  me.  His  pun- 
ishment will  be  heavy  enough  at  the  best  Hi* 
sinful  pride  will  soon  lay  a second  victim  beside 
my  poor  mother,  and  seeing  this,  he  will  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes.  God  forbid  that  word  or 
look  of  mine  should  add  one  pang  to  his  self- 
reproach.” 

While  these  words  were  trembling  on  her 
lips,  the  door  opened  and  the  old  man  came  in, 
with  his  humbled,  heart-stricken  face,  and  his 
bowed  head.  Ho  came  up  to  her,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life,  Moses  Grant  knelt  by  a 
woman’s  side. 

44  Elinor,  child,”  he  cried  out,  beseechingly, 
lifting  up  his  withered,  trembling  hands,  44  God 
has  shown  me  my  crime  as  it  is;  can  you,  whom 
I have  wronged,  forgive  me  ?” 

44  Fully,  freely,  and  love  you  also,  as  your 
last  child  should.” 

He  drew  her  close  to  him.  He  held  her  in 
his  arms  as  he  had  never  done  before,  even  in 
the  days  of  her  innocent  babyhood.  He  mur- 
mured blessings  over  her — tender,  caressing 
words,  such  as  no  one  could  have  thought  his 
stem  lips  would  ever  utter — and  when  he  lifted 
up  his  head,  Elinor's  cheek  was  wet  with  teara 
which  were  not  her  own. 

44 1 will  go  now  and  write  to  Walter,”  he  said,, 
in  more  hopeful  tones. 

The  young  girl  turned  her  face  toward  the 
wall,  to  hide  the  anguish  which  convulsed  her 
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slight  frame  when  the  beloved  name  was  ut- 
tered. 

“It  is  of  no  use,  now,”  she  said,  sadly ; “we 
do  not  know  where  he  is,  and  if  we  did,  it  is  all 
too  late.” 

“ Oh,  Elinor,  you  must  not  say  that.  God 
will  not  chasten  me  so  heavily.  It  is  not  too 
late.  It  shall  not  be  too  late.  You  shall  see 
Iiim.” 

VI. 

The  letter  which  the  elder  wrote  that  after- 
noon told  Walter  Fairfield  the  whole  storv — the 
fearful  wrong — the  penitence  which  would  fain 
make  feeble  restitution  by  confession.  He  laid 
bare  in  it  his  stricken,  humbled  heart. 

No  one  at  Mayfield  knew  Walter  Fairfield’s 
present  location.  There  was  but  one  hope  of 
the  letter’s  reaching  him.  The  elder  directed 
it,  on  the  outside,  to  the  care  of  the  Principal 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  where  the  young 
man/  had  been  fitted  for  the  university.  Then 
he  sent  it  forth  with  wild,  anguished  prayers 
that  God  would  speed  it — that  it  might  find  him 
— might  be  in  time  to  save  the  young  life  trem- 
bling in  the  balance. 

That  night,  when  Mary  Grant  told  her  grand- 
daughter that  the  letter  had  been  sent  and  in 
wbat  wise  it  had  been  directed,  a longing  hope 
took  possession  of  Elinor  that  it  would  reach 
him,  would  bring  him  there  before  she  died — 
that  she  might  look  once  more  into  his  loving 
eyes — that  his  voice,  none  but  his,  might  mur- 
mur the  last  prayer  over  her  grave.  During 
the  weeks  that  followed,  this  hope  never  left 
her,  and,  though  unconsciously  to  herself,  it 
seemed  to  be  leading  her  feet  backward  a little 
from  the  brink  of  the  dark  river,  over  whose 
waters  she  had  thought  so  soon  to  journey  to 
the  country  of  everlasting  life  lying  beyond. 

Her  step  grew  a little  less  weary  and  feeble. 
She  lay  less  frequently,  as  days  passed  on,  upon 
the  lounge,  and  sat  oftener  in  the  arm-chair  by 
the  window,  where  she  could  watch  the  road 
winding  down  the  hill.  It  had  been  four  weeks 
since  the  receipt  of  her  father's  letter,  and  now 
it  was  midsummer.  The  little  village  among 
the  mountains  was  gay  with  blossoms  and  ver- 
dure— vocal  with  bird-songs — sweet  with  the  in- 
cense of  summer  flowers.  How  pleasantly  the 
world  looked  to  Elinor,  sitting  by  the  window ; 
the  world  which  she  thought  so  soon  to  leave, 
brightened  now  with  the  radiance  of  sunset. 
The  landscape  seemed,  as  she  sat  there,  so  calm 
and  peaceful,  with  not  a living  thing  to  mar  the 
perfectness  of  its  repose. 

But  the  quiet  is  broken  now.  A rider  comes 
dashing  down  the  hill,  fast,  fast,  fast.  It  seemed 
dangerous.  Elinor  is  very  weak,  she  dares  not 
look  at  him.  She  closes  her  eyes  and  lays  her 
head  back  against  the  chair,  but  she  listens — 
she  can  not  help  that.  The  rider  rides  swiftly 
on.  He  has  stopped  now,  in  front  of  the  house. 
He  opens  the  little  wicket  gate.  He  comes  up 
the  walk — into  the  door.  Courage,  trembling 
heart.  Open  your  eyes,  Elinor  Trumbull.  He 
springs  to  her  side — he  folds  her  close  in  his 


arms,  calling  her  his  poor  little  sorrow-stricken 
darling,  his  pride,  his  wife,  his  best-loved  Elinor; 
thanking  God  that  he  can  hold  her  now  as  he 
had  never  hoped  to  hold  her  again  on  earth. 

Weak  as  Elinor  was  she  did  not  faint  There 
was  power  in  that  voice  to  rouse,  instead,  every 
faculty  into  its  fullest  life.  Strength  seemed 
to  flow  out  from  him  into  her  own  exhausted 
being.  She  clung  to  him  in  silent  rapture. 

When  the  passionate  joy  of  meeting  had  grown 
calmer,  Walter  Fairfield  told  his  story.  The 
letter,  he  said,  came  to  him  in  the  far  West. 
After  leaving  Mayfield  he  had  gone  there,  and 
striven  to  absorb  himself  in  the  arduous  duties 
of  a missionary  preacher.  He  had  worked  night 
and  day ; it  was  his  only  consolation.  On  his 
return  from  a three  days’  tramp  in  the  woods  he 
had  found  the  elder’s  letter.  At  its  first  read- 
ing his  heart  had  swelled  with  wrath.  A Cain 
ambng  all  other  men  he  had  felt  Moses  Grant 
would  be  to  him  henceforth.  His  soul  rebelled 
against  the  sinful,  worldly  pride  which  had  sac- 
rificed the  whole  life  of  two  who  loved  one 
another  to  a selfish,  cowardly  fear  of  disgrace. 
Then  he  read  it  again,  and  the  heart-broken 
tone  of  sincere  penitence,  of  despairing,  self-de- 
spising humility  which  pervaded  it,  moved  him 
to  pity ; and  then  all  thought  of  Moses  Grant 
was  lost  in  the  one  agonizing  fear  lest  be  should 
not  be  in  time  to  see  his  Elinor  alive.  He  had 
traveled  night  and  day.  He  was  with,  her  now, 
and  she  lived  still — she  would  live.  God  would 
I grant  her  to  his  prayers.  His  love  should  call 
her  back — she  should  be  his  own  yet — his  wife. 
All  the  world  should  know  her  as  his  young  wife, 
Elinor. 

He  was  no  professed  worker  of  miracles,  and 
yet,  as  she  listened  to  his  words,  the  crimson 
tint  stole  back  into  the  fair  cheek  of  his  betrothed, 
and  she  seemed  to  feel  a sense  of  returning 
strength,  a faith  in  the  reality  of  his  prediction. 
Moses  Grant  met  the  young  minister  with  out- 
ward calmness.  In  his  letter  he  had  poured 
forth  his  remorse,  his  sorrow,  his  penitence. 
Neither  of  them  ever  alluded  to  it  afterward. 
Only  in  the  hand-clasp  between  them— full  on 
the  one  side  of  timid  self-abasement,  on  the  other 
of  pity,  forgiveness,  encouragement — there  was 
a silent  reconciliation.  Mary  Grant  sobbed  out 
her  welcome  with  murmured  blessings,  and  chok- 
ing pauses,  and  murmured  tears ; and  that  night 
the  four  knelt  together  in  peace , before  the  throne 
of  Him  who  looks  on  human  weakness  with  the 
eyes  of  heavenly  pity. 

Elinor’s  health  improved  rapidly.  Before 
the  summer  roses  under  the  parlor  window  had 
faded  she  twined  from  them  a wreath  for  her 
bridal,  and  another  garland,  which  she  hung  in 
the  pleasant  August  morning — a daughter’s  rev- 
erent farewell — over  the  low  head-stone  which 
marked  her  mother’s  grave.  She  went  there, 
leaning  upon  her  husband’s  arm,  and,  lifting  to 
him  her  relying  eyes,  she  murmured, 

“I  wonder  if  she  knows,  up  in  heaven,  how 
happy  her  daughter  is  this  hour?” 

The  farewell  between  the  old  people  and  their 
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children  was  foil  of  tender  peace  and  love,  and 
the  elder  and  his  wife  stood  together  at  the 
wicket  gate,  watching  them  with  moist  eyes  as 
they  rode  up  the  hill.  Moses  Grant  was  not 
too  proud  to  weep  now. 

The  next  Sunday,  after  the  sermon  was  over, 
the  congregation  were  requested  to  wait,  and 
there,  before  them  all,  an  old  man,  bowing  his 
gray  head  in  shame  and  sorrow,  laid  down  his 
eldership  in  the  Mayfield  church,  and  bewailed 
the  sin  which  made  him  unworthy,  in  hi9  own 
eyes,  to  wear  it  longer.  A very  old  book  saith, 
“Whoso  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,” 
and,  looking  down  over  the  bastions  of  the  Ce- 
lestial City,  perchance  that  seemed  to  angel 
eyes  the  hour  most  worthy  of  pride  of  all  Mo- 
ses Grant’s  earthly  life. 

Walter  Fairfield  spent  that  winter  at  the 
South  with  his  young  wife,  but  cheerful  letters 
came  now  and  then,  telling  the  old  people  of 
Elinor’s  renewed  health  and  strength,  and  prom- 
ising to  bring  her  back  in  the  spring  blooming 
and  happy. 

In  the  early  spring  Parson  Stevens  received 
an  unexpected  call  to  a larger  salary  and  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness,  procured,  some  said,  through 
Mr.  Fairfield’s  infiuence.  Accepting  it,  he  went 
away  with  his  wife  and  his  six  children.  Walter 
Fairfield  came  back  in  good  time  to  take  his 
place.  Elinor’s  fortune  would  more  than  satisfy 
all  their  wants,  and  they  chose  to  settle  down 
among  the  people  of  his  first  love — to  live  and 
die  among  them. 

To  Elinor  no  other  spot  could  be  half  so  dear 
as  the  quiet  village  among  the  mountains,  where, 
for  her,  the  Btar  had  arisen  which  rises  but  once 
— the  star  of  love,  whose  light  was  to  bless  all 
her  happy  life  on  earth,  and  sparkle  still  in  the 
golden  crown  the  angels  were  keeping  for  her 
in  the  Beyond. 

And  so,  after  all  its  pride,  and  pain,  and  pas- 
sion, rest  came  at  last  to  Moses  Grant’s  life. 
The  old  man  and  his  old  wife  live  quietly  still 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  in  whose  shad- 
ow they  were  born  ; and,  by-and-by,  when  their 
willing  feet  have  drawn  nigh  to  the  fathomless 
river,  kind  hands  will  lay  them  gently  down  to 
their  last  sleep,  beside  Margaret’s  grave,  in  the 
little  church-yard  on  the  hill-top. 


A SCREW  LOOSE. 

I.— FATHER  AND  SON. 

Ai  QIR,  you  forget  whom  you  speak  to.” 

^ “I  regret.  Sir,  to  say  that  I remember 
you  are  my  father.” 

“Your  remembrance,  then,  Mr.  Gilbert  Hali- 
but, does  not  seem  to  affect  your  filial  respect.” 

“ Do  I owe  you  any,  Sir  ?”  and  Gilbert  Hali- 
but straightened  his  figure  wjth  a gesture  of 
insolent  disdain,  and  fastened  his  fiery  blue 
eyes  on  his  father’s  face,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
returned  the  glance  with  one  of  equal  defiance. 
He  did  not  answer  his  son’s  question,  however. 
He  looked  straight  at  the  young  man  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  him. 

“I  have  had  a pleasant  home,  have  I not?” 
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continued  Halibut,  junior.  4 4 While  I was  in  my 
cradle,  you  insulted  my  mother’s  memory  by 
marrying  a woman  on  whose  previous  relation- 
ship to  you  I will  spare  you  the  pain  of  any 
comment.  She  constituted  herself  my  natural 
enemy  before  I could  speak,  and  made  my  boy- 
hood a hell  of  torment.  Like  the  amiable  gen- 
tleman von  have  the  repute  of  being,  you  aided 
and  abetted  this  charming  person  in  all  the 
petty  persecution  she  contrived  against  your 
son.  Were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  my  poor 
dead  uncle,  I should  not  have  received  even 
the  education  of  a gentleman.  Bless  him  for 
that  priceless  gift,  and  thank  you  for  nothing, 
Mr.  Halibut,  senior ! You  blacken  my  bright- 
est days.  You  warp  my  heart  until  it  is  almost 
deformed,  you  deny  me  every  thing  that  makes 
youth  kind  and  loving  and  generous,  and  then 
you  calmly  reproach  me  for  not  being  an  angeL 
Oh,  Sir ! if  I am  not  a finished  and  accomplished 
devil,  it  has  not  been  your  fault.” 

4 4 That  will  do,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Halibut,  with- 
out a muscle  of  his  pale  face  moving.  44  You 
have  said  quite  enough.  If  you  continue  much 
longer,  you  will  succeed  so  well  in  your  un- 
dutiful  eloquence  as  to  induce  me  to  order  the 
servants  to  put  you  out  of  doors.  As  it  is,  I 
prefer  that  you  should  depart  without  violence. 
Collect  your  valuable  personal  effects,  if  you 
please,  and  do  me  the  favor  to  let  me  never  be- 
hold you  again.” 

Mr.  Gilbert  Halibut  bowed  with  a contempt- 
uous smile,  and  closing  the  parlor  door  very 
softly,  marched  up  stairs  to  commence  his  prep- 
arations for  his  departure  from  the  paternal 
mansion. 

Gilbert’s  “personal  effects,”  as  Mr.  Halibut 
called  them,  were  not  immensely  valuable.  He 
had  an  old  leather  portmanteau,  and  into  this 
he  commenced  packing  his  wardrobe,  making 
to  himself,  as  he  went  along,  a queer,  cynical 
commentary  on  each  article. 

“Four  shirts,”  he  muttered  with  a bitter 
grin,  as  he  overhauled  his  linen.  44  Three  veiy 
much  frayed  at  the  edges,  the  other  tender  in 
texture  as  blotting  paper.  Shirts  are  an  artificial 
taste.  I must  invent  some  means  of  doing 
without  them.  The  French  have  a way  I hear. 
Two  pair  and  a half  of  stockings,  all  calculated 
to  emancipate  the  toes  on  the  first  provocation. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  odd  stocking,  though  ? 
oh ! I have  it.  I'll  have  one  of  ray  le^s  am- 
putated, and  then  they  will  last  me  double  the 
time.  One  evening  waistcoat  Being  my  only 
one,  I suppose  I must  call  it  morning  and  even- 
ing. What  folly  to  have  one  dress  for  the  day, 
and  another  for  the  night ! I will  effect  a re- 
form in  costume.  Get  up  something  like  the 
toga.  After  all  that  was  nothing  more  than  a 
street  blanket,  simple  and  durable.  Six  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  How  disproportioned  to  the  rest 
of  my  wardrobe  ! Still,  they  may  be  made  val- 
uable. I’ll  wait  until  I see  a friend  who  is  in 
distress  because  he  has  forgotten  his  at  an  even- 
ing party.  I’ll  give  him  one  of  mine,  and  ask 
him  to  lend  me  fifty  dollars.  He  can’t  be  un- 
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grateful  enough  to  refuse.  One  pair  of  shaky 
boots,  with  holes  in  the  soles  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  in  the  mud.  I remember  those  boots 
well.  The  first  night  I got  them  I suffered  such 
agony  that  I could  not  talk  to  Alice  Heriott, 
and  she  has  gone  about  every  where  since  say- 
ing that  I was  a spoon.  I wish  I was  one,  of 
silver.  I’d  be  worth  money.  By-the-way,  as 
to  money — ” And  Mr.  Halibut,  junior,  half 
drew  forth  a shabby  portemonnaie  from  his  pock- 
et, but  thrust  it  back  again  almost  instantly. 
“No!  no!”  he  muttered;  “it’s  pleasanter  not 
to  know  how  little  I have  gotten.  I can  say 
to  myself,  like  Mr.  Rothschild,  that  I don’t  know 
what  I am  worth.  There ! razor,  shaving  brush, 
small  bit  of  soap,  five  books,  a comb,  and  a 
pair  of  old  kid  gloves,  useful  for  cut  fingers. 
Come,  old  Halibut,  senior,  the  heir  of  your  bouse 
does  not  depart  from  the  paternal  mansion  with 
too  expensive  an  outfit.  Now  for  old  Twitter. 
How  he’ll  be  astonished  when  I bowl  in  on  him !” 
and,  shouldering  his  old  leather  trunk,  Halibut, 
junior,  marched  down  stairs,  opened  the  hall- 
door,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  shaking  the 
dust  from  his  feet  on  the  threshold,  with  a mock- 
ing smile,  and  set  out  for  his  friend  Twitter’s 
residence. 

IL — THE  HEGIRA. 

Twitter  was  a young  literary  gentleman 
who  was  continually  occupying  the  handsomest 
apartments  he  could  find,  which  he  invariably 
vacated  after  a month  of  luxury.  He  was  of 
a sanguine  temperament,  and  I will  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  always  intended  at  the 
time  of  taking  his  rooms  to  pay  for  them.  But 
so  many  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances intervened  between  the  day  of  his  in- 
duction and  pay-day,  that  when  that  period  ar- 
rived he  regularly  found  himself  in  a state  of 
unprecedented  pecuniary  depletion.  The  most 
unexpected  calls  would  be  made  on  his  purse, 
such  as  being  absolutely  obliged  to  invite  six 
friends  to  a dinner  at  Delmonico’s,  with  Bur- 
gundy and  canvas-backs,  or  some  infamous 
tailor,  whom  he  had  dealt  with  for  over  two 
months  would  suddenly  present  hyi  bill,  and  in- 
sist on  being  paid,  on  threats  of  publishing  Twit- 
ter’s account  in  the  newspapers.  But  the  most 
unusual  and  at  the  same  time  unaccountable 
accident  which  his  circumstances  were  in  the 
habit  of  suffering,  was  a mysterious  evaporation 
of  considerable  sums  of  money. 

“The  oddest  tiling  in  life,  Sir,”  Twitter  would 
say  to  his  friend.  “I  drew  a hundred  dollars 
from  the  Harpers  on  Tuesday,  and  to-day, 
Thursday,  I positively  can  not  tell  what  has 
become  of  it.  Here  is  fifty  cents,  certainly ; but 
then  where’s  the  remainder?  that’s  the  ques- 
tion! The  most  provoking  thing  about  it  is 
that  I laid  that  sum  aside  to  pay  my  rent  with, 
and  I find  myself  in  a regular  fix  now  that  it  is 
gone.” 

“Perhaps  you  spent  it?”  suggests  a friend. 

“My  dear  fellow,  how  the  deuce  could  I 
spend  it  ? I didn’t  pay  for  any  thing  between 
this  and  then.  Let  me  see.  I came  up  town 


with  Jones  that  day,  and  paid  his  stage  fare, 
that’s  a shilling.  Then  there  were  two  drinks 
at  Upas’s — pony  brandy,  a shilling  a glass. 
That’s  three  shillings.  Then  I lent  Jones  a 
quarter,  that's  five  shillings — and — and — ’pon 
my  life  it’s  the  most  singular  thing  in  the  world 
what  has  become  of  that  hundred  dollars  ! And 
I'm  in  such  a deuce  of  a fix  too !”  and  Twitter, 
oblivious  of  the  supper  at  the  Ornithorhyncus, 
and  the  twenty  dollars  he  lent  Jacobs  to  go  and 
play  faro  with,  and  the  coat  and  boots  that  he 
bought,  and  the  expensive  engravings  that  he 
ordered  at  Goupil’s,  moans  after  his  vanished 
pile,  and  leaves  his  sumptuous  apartments  in 
disgrace. 

Halibut,  junior,  found  Twitter  inhabiting  spa- 
cious chambers  in  a splendid  house  in  Tenth 
Street.  He  was  lounging  before  the  fire  in  a 
dressing-gown  of  large  dimensions,  with  a huge 
pile  of  paper  on  a library  table,  on  the  upper 
sheet  of  which  the  title  of  a romance  and 
Chapter  One  were  inscribed  in  very  large  letters. 
Twitter  was  smoking,  and  looking  with  epicu- 
rean gratification  on  the  handsomely  furnished 
sitting-room,  which  was  yet  new  to  him,  he 
having  only  moved  there  the  week  before. 

“My  dear  Halibut!”  cried  Twitter,  radiant 
with  pleasure  at  beholding  his  friend — he  was 
always  glad  to  see  people,  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  idling — “My  dear  fellow,  how  are 
you  ? What  the  deuce  is  that  you  have  got  on 
your  shoulder  ?” 

“ My  earthly  possessions,”  answered  Halibut, 
junior,  depositing  his  portmanteau  on  the  floor. 
“Twitter,”  he  continued,  solemnly,  “I’ve  cut 
with  the  Governor,  and  have  come  to  stay  with 
.you.” 

“Splendid,  by  Jove!”  cried  the  enchanted 
Twitter,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  as  gener- 
ous as  a prince.  “My  boy  make  yourself  at 
home.  I'll  get  a second  bed  put  up  for  you  in 
the  bedroom — you  need  be  under  no  care  as  to 
quarters  as  long  as  I have  these.  Snug  rooms, 
old  fellow,  eh  ?”  and  Twitter  glanced  round  him 
os  if  he  had  signed  a lease  for  ninety-nine  years, 
and  paid  the  rent  in  advance. 

“All  right,  then,”  cried  Halibut,  junior; 
“lodging  so  far  settled.  When  do  you  dine, 
Twitter  ?” 

Twitter’s  face  fell. 

“ Well,  my  dear  fellow,  the  fact  is,  I don’t 
board  here.  I have  taken  these  rooms  without 
board.  Boarding  house  hours  don’t  suit  me.” 

“ But  you  dine  somewhere?” 

Twitter  laughed. 

“Abstractedly  considered,  I may  be  said  to 
dine.  Man  is  a dining  animal.  Practically,  I 
only  dine  when  I happen  to  have  money  enough, 
or  credit,  which  ip  the  same  thing.” 

“You  have  no  money,  Twitter,  and  yet  yon 
lodge  like  an  emperor?” 

“I  had  lots  the  day  before  yesterday.  Drew 
seventy-five  dollars  at  Pallytot’s — for  Child’s 
Book— elegant  trifle  for  Christmas — and  the 
most  singular  thing  in  the  whole  concern  is,  that 
I can’t  tell  for  the  life  of  me  what  has  become 
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of  the  money  ! I have  seven  cents  in  my  pock- 
et, certainly ; but  that  leaves  seventy-four  dol- 
lars ninety-three  cents  to  be  accounted  for.  I 
remember  distinctly  purchasing  two  apples  and 
a pair  of  gloves ; but  they  couldn't  run  away 
with  seventy-five  dollars,  you  know.” 

“It’s extraordinary,”  said  Halibut,  junior. 

44 Most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world,” 
echoed  Twitter,  looking  mournfully  at  his  friend, 
as  if  silently  entreating  of  him  to  set  on  foot 
instant  inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of  his 
seventy-five  dollars. 

44  But  we  must  dine,”  remarked  Halibut. 

44 Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,”  answered  Twit- 
ter, meekly. 

44 1 have  a dollar  and  a half,  I think,”  contin- 
ued Halibut,  junior,  producing  a portemonnaie 
of  old  Russia  leather,  that  looked  as  if  it  were 
made  out  of  decayed  leaves. 

44  A dollar  and  a half!”  cried  Twitter,  reviv- 
ing— 44 splendid!  Let  us  dine  at  Dukling’s. 
Small  beef-steak — moderate  in  vegetables — par- 
simonious in  pie — a mug  of  ale  each — the 
whole  to  conclude  with  a fantasia,  by  special 
request,  on  the  light  cigar !” 

Twitter  immediately  on  this  prospect  of  din- 
ner became  outrageous.  He  assumed  the  most 
magnificent  airs,  and  if  he  had  had  all  the  kitch- 
en of  Fouque  at  his  command  could  not  have 
been  gayer  previous  to  his  repast.  He  instant- 
ly commenced  to  dress  for  this  famous  dinner 
at  Dukling’s.  Twitter  was  a young  man  who 
was  careful  in  dress.  Whether  he  had  money 
or  not,  he  had  nice  boots,  well-made  trowsers, 
and  an  easy-fitting,  gentlemanly  coat.  Dress 
was  with  Twitter  an  institution  of  solemn  im- 
port, an  article  of  trade,  just  as  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  is  an  article  of  trade  with  the  Quak- 
er, and  the  white  neckcloth  a sort  of  sacred  in- 
vestment of  the  clergyman. 

Twitter  argued  shrewdly  enough.  4 4 Dress,  ” 
he  used  to  say  44  is  respectability.  Few  men 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Put  Tholosus  of 
Wall  Street  in  a seedy  hat  and  bad  boots,  and 
he  could  no  more  get  a note  discounted  than 
could  Pilgarlick,  the  dramatic  critic  on  the  Sun- 
day Slasher.  The  world  is  always  ready  to  be 
imposed  upon.  Men  are  always  ready  to  buy 
spurious  stock,  to  discount  forged  acceptances, 
provided  the  names  written  thereon  are  high- 
sounding.  A man,  no  matter  how  great  a swin- 
dler at  bottom,  who  indorses  himself  with  a fine 
suit  of  clothes,  will  generally  be  discounted  by 
society.  There  is,  however,  a species  of  shab- 
biness  in  dress  which  is  by  force  of  character 
rendered  respectable.  Alexander  came  to  see 
Diogenes,  who  never  combed  his  hair.  Japhet 
Jacobus  Castor,  the  millionaire,  might  have 
gone  round  New  York  barefooted,  and  yet  not 
lost  reputation ; and  every  citizen  is  familiar 
with  the  dsess  of  old  Sanglier,  the  pork  mer- 
chant, who  sits  at  the  opera  in  a coat  that  his 
butchers  would  be  ashamed  to  put  on.  Rich 
men  can  wear  what  they  like.  Poor  men  must 
put  on  varnish.  There  is  an  indefinable  air  in 
the  man  of  money — an  air  of  self-reliance — of 


Bank-power,  so  to  speak,  that  overcomes  his 
clothes.  The  poor  man  who  is  seedily  attired 
seems  to  know  it.  It  is  that  appearance  that  is 
fatal.” 

So  Twitter  attired  himself  sumptuously,  and 
he  and  Halibut,  junior,  went  to  dine  at  Dukling’s. 

III.— A DINNER  AT  DUKLING’S,  AND  ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

Dukling  is  an  amiable  Jew,  who  keeps  a 
restaurant  in  Broadway  for  the  accommodation 
of  impoverished  Luxury.  There  are  a great 
many  men  in  the  world  whose  imagination  ex- 
ceeds their  means  in  the  matter  of  dinner.  It 
was  in  obedience  to  their  necessities  that  Duk- 
ling arose.  The  dishes  of  middle  life  are  ex- 
iled from  his  bill  of  fare.  As  far  as  the  names 
are  concerned,  you  can  get  as  good  a dinner 
there  as  at  Thompson  and  Purcell’s.  There 
are  no  unadorned  beef-steaks  at  Dukling’s.  You 
have  Jilet  de  hoeuf  aux  champignons.  Ho  is  tre- 
mendous on  soups — Potage  a la  Colbert , Po- 
tage  a hi  Peine,  Puree  de  Gibxer,  and  so  on 
through  a multitude  of  magnificent  carnal  es- 
sences. He  has  invented  strange  puddings,  this 
amiable  Dukling,  and  sometimes  names  them 
after  celebrated  artists,  and  other  famous  pub- 
lic people.  You  will  find  there  PaU  a la  Pa- 
tania,  Meringue  a la  Mario , Omelette  de  sur - 
pris  de  Lagrange,  Les  doigts  de  Wilhorst. 

All  these  things  have  a charm  for  men  who 
love  their  food  under, a foreign  name.  You  can 
get  for  sixty  cents,  or  thereabouts,  at  Dukling’s, 
a meal  that  if  named  over  to  an  uninitiated 
person  would  sound  like  a ten-dollar  dinner.  I 
believe  that  Dukling  does  an  exclusive  business 
with  poets  and  foreigners.  The  first  have  gen- 
erally more  imagiqation  than  appetite,  and  the 
former  is  satisfied  thoroughly  by  that  imposing 
bill  of  fare.  The  last  love  meat  that  masquer- 
ades. Every  joint  that  is  in  Dukling’s  kitch- 
en is  in  domino,  or  fancy  costume — tinseled, 
painted,  and  ribboned  until  not  even  cow  nor 
sheep  would  know  their  own  flesh  and  blood 
again  if  they  were  to  see  it. 

Twitter  and  Halibut  having  arrived  at  Duk- 
ling’s— to  do  Twitter  justice,  he  never  dined  at 
Dukling’s  when  he  could  afford  to  dine  at  a bet- 
ter place ; but  when  he  was  hard  up,  the  cheap- 
ness and  splendor  combined  tempted  him — those 
friends  having,  as  I say,  arrived  at  Dukling’s, 
they  seated  themselves  at  one  of  the  small  ta^ 
blcs,  and  were  immediately  assaulted  by  a fe- 
male waiter,  who  laced  tightly,  wore  rouge,  and 
smelled  of  dirty  plates,  and  who  planted  herself 
opposite  to  Twitter,  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say,  “Now  you  make  haste  and  or- 
der your  dinner,  for  my  time  is  valuable.”  Twit- 
ter, after  spending  nearly  ten  minutes  in  cogi- 
tation— for  he  very  properly  considered  that  it 
was  the  special  business  of  all  the  servants  in 
the  universe  to  wait  on  him — to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  the  splendid  female,  who  wished  partic- 
ularly to  attend  to  a favorite  dry-goods  clerk 
that  had  just  come  in,  and  with  whom  she  al- 
ways had  a pleasant  flirtation  over  the  question 
of  dinner  After  ten  minutes  of  abstract  study, 
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Twitter  eventually  succeeded  in  concluding  on 
an  imposing  meal,  which  was,  after  a quarter  of 
an  hour’s  delay,  placed  before  the  friends  by 
the  coquettish  waitress,  who  immediately  has- 
tened off  to  attend  to  her  clerk. 

A check  lay  on  the  table  on  which  was  in- 
scribed the  cost  of  the  dinner.  It  amounted  ex- 
actly to  a dollar  and  a half.  Twitter  had  cal- 
culated conscientiously  the  amount  of  Halibut's 
funds,  and  gone  with  experienced  foot  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  perilous  abyss  which  yawned 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  twelve  shillings. 

The  dinner  being  concluded,  the  last  draught 
of  ale  having  been  drunk,  Twitter  and  his  friend 
rose. 

“ A dollar  and  a half,”  said  Twitter,  musing- 
ly, looking  at  the  check.  “ Have  you  any  loose 
silver,  Halibut?” 

“I  have  sixpence  over,” answered  Halibut. 

“ And  I seven  cents.  That  will  pay  for  ci- 
gars. Hurrah ! Halibut,  give  me  the  money 
— I will  pay  the  bill.” 

Halibut  handed  out  his  earthly  possessions, 
and  Twitter  stalked  magnificently,  money  in 
hand,  to  the  counter,  at  which  the  amiable 
Dukling  presided,  and  where  he  received  with 
a bland  smile  the  little  compensations  for  his 
recherche  fare.  To  gaze  at  Dukling,  one  would 
imagine  that  he  was  a man  to  whom  nothing 
would  give  greater  pleasure  than  to  give  credit 
to  all  mankind. 

Twitter  laid  down  Halibut’s  money,  with  six 
cents  additional  drawn  from  his  own  pocket,  on 
the  counter,  and  took  two  cigars,  one  of  which  he 
presented  to  Halibut.  Dukling  scrutinized  the 
dollar  bill  with  provoking  keenness. 

“Have  you  got  another  bill,  Sir?”  said  Duk- 
ling, with  an  innocent  smile. 

“Nothing  so  small,”  answered  Twitter,  un- 
easily. 

“This  bill  is  bad,”  replied  Dukling,  firmly, 
laying  the  bill  on  the  counter.  The  bank  has 
been  burst  up  this  three  months.” 

“ Bad !”  exclaimed  Twitter,  pale  and  red  by 
turns. 

“Bad !”  echoed  Halibut,  with  a glance  at  the 
door,  as  if  he  would  take  instant  flight  were  it 
not  that  honor  bound  him  to  his  friend. 

“Bad,”  repeated  Dukling,  who  smiled  no 
longer.  “I  can  not  take  it.” 

Tw  itter  took  up  the  note,  held  it  between  him 
and  the  light,  considered  it  in  every  point  of 
view — he  knew  nothing  about  good  or  bad  mon- 
ey— but  it  was  no  use.  He  could  not  make  it 
better  than  it  was. 

“Really,  Mr.  Dukling,”  said  Twitter,  with  a 
feeble  courtesy,  “ I’m  very  sorry.  This  is  un- 
fortunate. I have  no  more  money  about  me. 
Just  charge  this  to  me,  will  you?” 

“ We  keep  no  accounts,”  said  Dukling,  short- 
ly, scowling  with  his  black,  Jewish  eyes.  “ We 
never  do  any  thing  of  this  sort.  Besides,  I don’t 
know  you.” 

“Not  know  me!”  said  Twitter,  indignantly. 
“ I have  been  dining  here  for  the  last  year  and 
a half.” 


“That  may  be,  Sir,”  said  the  amiable  Duk- 
ling ; “ but  I want  my  money  before  you 
leave.” 

“You  can’t  have  it,”  said  Twitter,  haughti- 
ly, with  all  the  blood  in  his  cheeks.  “If  you 
send  your  servant  with  me  to  my  house  you 
shall  have  the  money.” 

“ I want  it  now,”  said  Dukling. 

“Then,  Sir,  you  can't  have  it,”  repeated 
Twitter,  with  defiance.  “You  don’t  know  how 
to  treat  a gentleman,  Sir!” 

“Then  I’ll  keep  your  hat,”  said  Dukling, 
seizing  Twitter’s  chapeau  that  lay  on  the  coun- 
ter, and  transferring  it  in  a second  to  a drawer 
underneath. 

Twitter  was  outrageous.  He  stormed  and 
swore,  and  would  have  immediately  assaulted 
Dukling,  if  Halibut,  who  was  scarlet  with  shame 
at  this  exposure,  bad  not  held  him  back.  Duk- 
ling knew  human  nature.  A man  without  a 
hat  is  powerless.  The  noise  of  this  altercation 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  several  persons 
in  the  restaurant,  and  a crowd  was  beginning 
to  gather,  when  a tall  man  with  a long  Oriental 
beard  stepped  up  quietly  to  Dukling,  handed 
him  something  which  mollified  that  incensed 
Hebrew,  and  caused  him  to  hand  forth  Twit- 
ter's hat  on  the  spot.  This  article  of  costume 
the  stranger  handed  to  Twitter,  saying  to  him, 

“Come,  this  is  an  accident.  I have  met 
with  such.  I paftl  the  little  amount  for  you. 
Come  out  of  this  place  with  your  friend ; I want 
to  speak  with  you.” 

And  suppressing  Twitter’s  demonstrations  of 
gratitude  to  himself,  and  violence  toward  Duk- 
ling, the  unknown  led  the  way  into  the  street, 
followed  by  Twitter  and  Halibut. 

IV.— HERCULES. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  street  the 
stranger  turned  to  Gilbert,  and  said,  abruptly, 

“ What’s  your  name  ?” 

The  tone  was  so  rough  that  all  the  blood 
mounted  to  the  young  man’s  face. 

“ I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  my  name  to 
every  person  that  I meet,”  he  answered,  haught- 
ily, utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  man  he 
was  snubbing  had  just  rescued  him  from  a most 
unpleasant  predicament. 

“Why,  Gilbert,  my  boy,”  cried  Twitter,  re- 
monstratively,  “you  forget  what  we  owe  this 
gentleman !” 

Twitter,  who  saw  a mine  of  large  promise  in 
this  new  friend,  was  in  an  agony  lest  he  should 
be  driven  away  by  Gilbert’s  roughness.  The 
stranger  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  snubbing 
he  had  just  received,  but  gazed  contemplatively 
ou  the  young  man’s  face. 

“Yes,”  ho  said,  “you  must  be  a Halibut. 
Your  name  is  Halibut,  is  it  not  ?” 

“ Certainly  it  is,”  cried  Twitter,  hastening  to 
interpose  his  affirmative,  lest  Gilbert  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  deny  his  patronymic.  “My 
friend  is  called  Gilbert  Halibut,  Sir — son  of  old 
Halibut,  the  wealthy  China  merchant  of  Four- 
teenth Street  My  friend  and  his  father  don’t 
stand  very  well  at  present,  Sir,  but  I have  no 
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doubt  that  in  time  all  will  go  well  between 
them.” 

“ Ha ! quarrel  with  the  governor ! eh  ?”  cried 
the  stranger,  in  reply  to  Twitter’s  voluble  confi- 
dence. “Young  man,”  he  added,  turning  to 
Gilbert,  “I  trust  you  have  not  been  dissipated?” 

“ I never  had  the  chance,”  answered  Gilbert, 
bitterly.  “A  man  can  not  give  Champagne 
breakfasts  or  keep  a yacht  on  fifty  cents  a week.” 

“Father  close,  I suppose ?” 

“That  was  the  allowance  he  gave  his  son. 
Judge  for  yourself.” 

“Hum!  the  same  old  story,”  muttered  the 
stranger  to  himself.  “Have  you  left  him?” 
he  continued,  with"  the  abruptness  peculiar  to 
him. 

“Yes.” 

“ Have  you  any  employment  ?” 

“No.” 

“Have  you  got  any  money?” 

44  Not  a cent.” 

“ Where  are  you  staying?” 

“With  my  friend,  Mr.  Twitter.” 

“ Is  your  friend  rich  ?” 

“ If  he  was  I should  not  be  staying  with  him,” 
answered  Gilbert,  proudly. 

“ Bravo !”  said  the  stranger,  involuntarily. 

Twitter  did  hot  see  the  force  of  Halibut’s  last 
admission.  It  was  a part  of  Twitter’s  principle 
of  life  never  to  confess  himself  poor.  It  pro- 
duced a bad  impression  on  people,  he  said.  He 
had  studied  with  great  perseverance  the  art  of 
assuming  what  might  be  called  “ the-thousand- 
dollar-in-your-pocket  look,”  and  with  immense 
success.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  disabuse  the 
stranger’s  mind  of  any  false  impressions  it  may 
have  received  from  Gilbert’s  statement. 

“ As  ray  friend  justly  intimated,”  said  Twit- 
ter, “I  am  not  worth  a great  deal.  Fortunes 
swell  to  such  a colossal  size  in  New  York  that 
really  a man  with  a moderate  independence 
feels  himself  nobody.  By-the-way,  if  you  are 
not  engaged  to-morrow,  will  you  dine  with  me 
at  Thompson  and  Purcell’s  ? A bit  of  game, 
and  a bottle  of  vieux-ceps — that’s  all.” 

Gilbert  stared  at  this  audacious  proposition ; 
but  Twitter  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  also 
sincere  in  his  invitation*  He  had  immense  faith 
in  what  Micawber  called  “ things  turning  up.” 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that,  between  then  and  the 
appointed  hour,  Fortune  would  shower  some  gift 
upon  him. 

“I  shall  be  very  happy,”  said  the  stranger, 
with  a grim  smile ; “only  I warn  you,  Mr.  Twit- 
ter, that  I am  a dangerous  guest.  I can  man- 
age six  bottles  to  my  own  share.” 

Twitter  shivered.  Six  bottles  at  three  dollars 
a bottle,  he  calculated  inwardly,  would  swell  the 
dinner  bill  terrifically.  Then,  besides,  there  was 
himself  and  Halibut. 

“ You  may,  perhaps,  like  to  know  my  name,” 
continued  the  unknown ; “ it  is  Hercules.” 

“A  queer  name,”  said  Gilbert. 

“ But  classical,”  added  Twitter. 

4 4 1 have  not  yet  finished  my  labors,”  said  Mr. 
Hercules,  with  a strange  smile. 


“ I have  or  had  an  uncle  whose  first  name 
was  Hercules,”  said  Gilbert. 

4 4 Ah!  indeed.  It  is  an  uncommon  name. 
Is  your  uncle  alive  ?” 

4 4 1 don’t  know.  I have  heard  my  father  speak- 
ing of  him.  He  has  not  heard  of  him  for  many 
years.” 

“Have  you  dined  ?”  said  Hercules,  suddenly. 

“No— yes — perhaps — not  exactly.  We  par- 
took simply  of  a light  repast,”  answered  Twit- 
ter, with  elegant  embarrassment. 

“Then  come,  both  of  you,  and  dine  with  me 
at  the  Bunkum  House.” 

44  With  pleasure,”  said  Twitter,  hilariously. 
Gilbert  gave  only  a suspicious  assent.  He  did 
; not  relish  the  course  of  questions  through  which 
r^s  new  acquaintance  had  put  him.  Twitter, 
on  the  contrary,  was  delighted.  He  had  se- 
cured a valuable  acquaintance.  Vague  ideas 
of  a resource  to  which  to  apply  himself,  in  case 
of  pressing  necessities,  for  occasional  fifty  dol- 
lars presented  themselves.  Thi9  Hercules  was 
rich.  Perhaps  he  had  a daughter.  Twitter 
smiled  the  smile  of  a Caesar  when  he  thought 
of  this  problematical  young  lady,  and  then  cast 
a careful  glance  over  his,  costume. 

Twitter  was  indeed  lordly  as  he  ascended  the 
broad  stair-way  of  the  Bunkum  House  to  Mr. 
Hercules’s  splendid  apartments.  He  had  the 
whole  of  his  thousand-dollar-in-the-pocket  air 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  waiters  regarded 
him  as  he  passed,  and  wished  that  he  was  liv- 
ing in  the  house.  He  looked  as  if  he  would 
think  nothing  of  giving  them  five  dollars  for 
brushing  his  coat. 

The  dinner  that  Hercules  gave  the  two  friends 
was  sumptuous.  A private  dinner  too.  None 
of  your  table  cThdte  affairs,  where  there  are  three 
hundred  people  all  scow  ling  at  each  other  lest 
each  should  forestall  his  neighbor  in  getting  the 
delicate  dishes;  but  a regular  bang-up,  swell, 
private  affair,  with  a man  in  black  to  attend,  no 
end  of  capital  wine,  and  after  that  the  finest 
cigars  that  Twitter  ever  smoked  in  his  life,  as 
he  declared  fhe  next  day. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a relaxing  effect  a good 
dinner  and  a bottle  of  wine  has  on  a man's 
heart.  Gilbert  Halibut  entered  Mr.  Hercules’s 
room  with  the  determination  to  bo  unsociable. 
When  the  cloth  was  removed,  astonishing  to  re- 
late, an  impartial  person  might  have  observed 
him  in  close  conversation  with  his  host,  disclos- 
ing to  that  gentleman  all  his  troubles,  but  chief- 
ly the  fact  that  one  Mr.  Heriott  refused  him 
his  daughter  Alice’s  hand  because  it  was  whis- 
pered about  town  that  old  Halibut  would  not 
leave  his  son  a shilling. 

Ah!  what  a lovely,  angelic,  accomplished 
creature  Alice  Herriott  must  have  appeared  to 
Hercules  that  evening,  for,  of  course,  he  took  os 
gospel  all  that  Gilbert  said  of  her ! There  never 
was  a woman  born  who  had  so  many  perfec- 
tions. A whole  host  of  gift-bestowing  fairies 
must  have  been  present  at  her  birth. 

Whatever  Hercules  thought  of  the  matter  is 
not  known,  but  he  and  Gilbert  held  such  a con- 
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saltation  that  night  that  something  portentous 
ought  to  come  out  of  it. 

Twitter  in  the  mean  time  was  happy.  He 
drank  his  wine,  and  was  so  exceeding  witty  and 
agreeable  that  Hercules  at  parting  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  that  if  ever  he 
wanted  a friend  to  come  to  him. 

V.— A THUNDER  CLAP. 

Halibut,  senior,  was  sitting  in  his  library  the 
day  after  the  party  recorded  in  our  last  chapter, 
smoking  his  cigar,  and  musing  over  his  last  spec- 
ulation, when  a servant  entered  and  informed 
him  that  a gentleman  calling  himself  Mr.  Her- 
cules wished  to  see  him.  Halibut,  senior,  start- 
ed at  the  message,  but,  recovering  himself,  told 
the  servant  to  show  the  gentleman  in. 

“What  folly!”  he  soliloquized,  when  he  was 
again  alone.  44  What  folly  to  be  startled  at  a 
name.  He’s  dead  and  rotten  long  ago.” 

The  door  opened,  and  a tall  man  with  a very 
long,  red  beard,  and  long  red  hair,  entered. 
Halibut  gave  a sigh  of  relief  as  the  man  ap- 
peared, and  muttering  “It  isn’t  him,”  asked 
the  visitor  to  be  seated. 

Instead  of  being  seated,  the  visitor  locked  the 
door.  He  then  drew  a revolver  from  his  breast- 
pocket, cocked  it,  placed  a chair  directly  oppo- 
site his  petrified  companion,  and  quietly  sat 
down. 

“Mr.  Halibut,”  said  he,  “I  want  a hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Be  good  enough  to 
sign  a cheek  for  the  amount.” 

“ Are  you  mad,  man  ?”  gasped  Halibut,  very 
pale,  and  stretching  his  hand  toward  the  bell- 
pull.  The  hand  stopped  midway,  however,  as 
the  barrel  of  the  revolver  was  lifted  in  a direct 
line  with  the  merchant’s  head. 

“I  want  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars,” repeated  the  impassible  visitor. 

“I — I haven’t  got  it,”  stammered  Halibut, 
sinking  back  in  his  chair. 

“You  lie  1”  said  the  red  man,  very  calmly. 

4 1 1 — could — perhaps,  get  it  to-morrow.  But,” 
suddenly  Halibut  burst  out,  exasperated  into 
courage,  “ who  are  you  ? What  Aaim  have  you 
on  me  ? Are  you  a burglar  ? or — get  out  of 
my  house  this  instant  !’• 

44 1 have  this  much  claim,  Mr.  Halibut.  You 
are  a bad  man.  You  have  wealth,  but  you  spend 
your  money  badly.  You  are  insensible  to  the 
tenderest  ties  known  to  man.  You  are  a self- 
ish egotist,  devoted  to  making  money.  I wish  to 
see  wealth  equalized.  Now  I know  a very  poor 
young  man  that  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  would  just  make  comfortable.” 

44  Who  is  this  protege  of  yours?”  asked  Hal- 
ibut, forced  into  calmness  by  the  tone  of  con- 
scious power  with  which  the  other  spoke. 

44  Your  son,  Mr.  Halibut.” 

44  He  shall  never  have  a shilling,  by  Heav- 
en !”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  striking  his  hand 
furiously  on  the  table. 

“Oh,  yes,  but  he  will  though,”  said  the  red 
man,  quietly  taking  a pocket-book  from  his  coat. 
44  Here  are  notes  forged  to  that  amount  by  Gil- 
bert Halibut,  which  his  brother,  Hercules  Hali- 


but, spent  his  last  cent  in  taking  up,  to  prevent 
a family  disgrace ; and  now  I,  that  same  Her- 
cules Halibut,  your  brother,  who  went  before 
the  mast  to  Australia  after  spending  my  for- 
tune to  save  your  honor,  and  who  now,  thanks 
to  my  good  fortune,  return  worth  half  a mill- 
ion of  dollars,  I insist  on  your  giving  me  a check 
for  the  sum  I name,  drawn  in  the  name  of  your 
son.  He  does  not  want  it — because  I am  richer 
than  you  are.  But  I exact  this  to  punish  you, 
my  brother,  and  to  induce  you  to  reflect  that 
there  arc  other  duties  in  life  besides  the  accu- 
mulation of  dollars.” 

“I’ll  write  the  check,?  said  old  Halibut, 
thoroughly  crushed ; “but  I thought  you  were 
dead,  Hercules.” 

44  Not  half  so  dead  as  yon  are,  Gilbert.  For 
you  are  dead  to  all  family  affection.” 

So  saying,  Hercules  Halibut  divested  himself 
of  his  red  beard  and  red  wig,  and  going  to  the 
door,  unlocked  it,  and  called  to  some  one  with- 
out. 

Halibut,  junior,  entered  the  room.  « 

44  Here,”  said  Hercules,  44  is  your  marriage- 
portion.  You  can  marry  Alice  Heriott  to-mor- 
row, my  boy ; and  tell  old  Heriott,  that  to  the 
sum  yon  hold  in  your  hand  I will  add  as  mnch 
more.” 

Gilbert  grasped  his  uncle’s  hand  silently. 
Then  he  looked  at  his  father. 

44  So ! this  has  been  a plot  prepared  between 
you,”  hissed  old  Halibut  between  his  teeth. 

“Father!”  cried  the  young  man,  making  a 
step  forward.  One  kind  word — one  soft  look — 
and  he  would  have  been  at  his  father’s  feet. 

44  Off,  you  vagabond !”  cried  the  old  mer- 
chant. 44 1 never  want  to  see  your  face  again. 
Take  what  you’ve  got,  and  go!” 

44  Come,  Gilbert,”  said  Hercules,  sadly. 
44  Come,  let  us  leave  this  place.  It  is  not  good 
for  a son  to  see  his  father  thus.” 

Old  Halibut  bit  liis  lips  next  week  when  he 
beh  'ikl  Broadway  alive  with  carriages,  all  pour- 
ing to  the  wedding  reception  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  Hal- 
ibut, junior,  nee  Heriott. 

Twitter  was  in  his  glory  at  that  wedding. 
He  borrowed  five  hundred  dollars  of  Hercules, 
who  was  glad  to  lend  it,  paid  his  debts,  bought 
a magnificent  wedding-suit,  and  paid  extrava- 
gant attention  to  Miss  Potose,  who  was  worth 
two  millions.  He  looked  os  if  he  was  worth 
three.  I should  not  be  surprised  if  he  married 
her  in  the  end. 


DISAGREEABLE  PEOPLE. 

THE  human  race  has  been  studying,  with  sin- 
gular want  of  success,  for  many  centuries, 
the  secret  of  happiness.  Never  having  had  any 
time  to  study,  the  secret  came  to  me  by  intui- 
tion. I was  traveling  in  the  West  (not  that 
any  body  who  goes  to  the  West  may  hope  to 
meet  with  a similar  revelation — there  was  much 
truth  in  the  traveler’s  reflection  that  the  farther 
West  he  went,  the  more  he  believed  that  the 
wise  men  came  from  the  East),  toward  the  set- 
ting sun  was  I wending  my  way,  when,  like 
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Mohammed,  like  Joseph  Smith,  like  Brigham 
Young,  and  like  all  the  impressible  recipients 
of  modern  spiritual  manifestations,  I was  visit- 
ed, clothed,  descended  upon,  made  wise,  by  a 
revelation. 

I can  not  say  it  came  in  any  one  visible  form. 
On  the  contrary,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
great  many  visible  forms  were  to  me  the  means 
by  which  the  truth  was  made  known.  I was 
not  in  a trance,  or  in  a highly-excited  intellect- 
ual state.  I was  very  sleepy  and  very  dusty ; 
I was  very  miserable,  for  I was  traveling  in  a 
rail-car  surrounded  by  four  hundred  of  my  be- 
loved fellow-creatures.  This  is  not  in  its  gen- 
eral features  like  the  state  in  which  enthusiasts 
have  described  themselves  when  great  truths 
fell  upon  them.  Solitude*  fasting,  contempla- 
tion, silence,  these  fit  the  mind  of  man  for  spir- 
itual manifestations;  any  thing  further  from  a 
state  of  ecstasy  than  mine  could  not  be  imag- 
ined. 

Yet  it  came.  To  a humble  individual  clothed 
in  a linen  sack,  and  carrying  a mundane  carpet- 
bag, came  the  greatest  revelation  ever  made  to 
the  human  race,  namely,  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness. 

I was  reflecting  in  this  manner,  Why  am  I 
so  cross,  so  unhappy,  so  uncomfortable  ? Be- 
cause I am  so  warm,  so  dusty,  and  so  poor. 
Bnt  other  people  are  as  warm,  as  dusty,  and  as 
poor  as  I am.  Behold  the  brakeman — he  is  a 
living  incarnation  of  warmth,  dust,  and  pover- 
ty, and  yet  hear  him  laugh  I Why,  then,  when 
I am  not  warm,  dusty,  or  particularly  poor,  am 
I also  unhappy  ? Because  I am  generally  sur- 
rounded by  disagreeable  people.  Very  true. 
Why,  then,  are  so  many  people  made  disagree- 
able? 

Here,  I remember,  my  philosophical  calmness 
of  answer  failed  me.  Here  I could  not  answer 
myself  with  that  promptness  which  had  hereto- 
fore characterized  me.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say, 
people  were  generally  disagreeable.  Emily 
Brown  was  not;  but  old  Brown,  her  father, 
was.  Why  could  not  the  car  have  been  filled 
with  Emily  Browns ! 

But  it  was  not ; therefore  I must  suffer  in  si- 
lence the  proximity  of  people  who  were  not  at 
all  like  Emily  Brown. 

Then  it  came.  Like  all  great  truths,  it  should 
be  given  to  the  world.  I do  not  wish  to  bd 
selfish  with  my  great  discovery.  Let  it  reach 
to  the  uttermost  limits  of  human  intelligence. 

Since  the  world  is  filled  with  disagreeable 
people,  cultivate  a taste  for  disagreeable  people  ! 

That  sentence  should  be  written  in  letters  of 
brass  or  gold  (as  is  most  convenient)  on  the  City 
Hall,  Custom-house,  Grace  Church,  the  Pyra- 
mids (of  Egypt),  Pompey’s  Pillar,  St.  Peter’s, 
Westminster  Abbey,  Halls  of  Education,  and 
the  California  steamers. 

No  place  is  too  lofty  or  too  lonely  for  the 
dissemination  of  this  truth.  Cry  it  in  the  mark- 
et-place, mention  it  (cautiously  and  anonymous- 
ly) at  Washington,  write  it  on  your  garments, 
carve  it  on  your  seals,  and  append  it  to  your 


door-plates ; above  all,  write  it  in  your  hearts, 
and  you  have  the  secret  of  human  happiness. 

Make  your  standard  a high  one.  Create  for 
yourself  an  idol,  a perfect  Juggernaut  of  human 
dieagreeability.  Collect  the  statistics  of  human 
meanness ; wrap  it  in  that  sort  of  body  which 
most  effectually  disgusts  you ; above  all  add 
boastfulness  and  braggadocio  to  your  mixture, 
and  then  set  it  in  a niche  where  you  will  per- 
petually see  it.  Demand,  then,  that  all  disa- 
greeability  shall  come  up  to  this  darling  of  your 
imagination.  Make  it  yonr  dear,  delightful 
study  to  collect  little  gems  of  human  hateful- 
ncss  wherewith  to  enrich  your  idol.  Come 
home  to  him  from  your  business  and  your  pleas- 
ures, and  if  there  is  an  evil  trait  which  you  have 
discovered  in  your  day’s  intercourse,  hang  it  like 
a pearl  around  his  neck.  When  you  go  out  to 
your  next  day’s  work,  what  an  agreeable  ex- 
citement you  have  provided  for  yourself!  You 
select  disagreeable  people.  They  are  your  pas- 
sion— that  very  dirty  and  selfish  person  who 
crowds  you  in  the  omnibus  is  the  very  man  you 
want  There  are  volumes  to  be  read  in  that 
man.  You  may  add  infinitely,  by  observing 
him,  to  your  favorite  subject  He  may  be  to 
you  what  the  fin  of  a fish  is  to  Agassiz.  Not 
only  yourself,  but  the  whole  human  race  may  be 
benefited  by  your  morning’s  ride. 

He  jostles  you,  he  shuts  down  the  window  out 
of  which  you  are  looking  and  breathing.  You 
remonstrate;  he  is  brutal  and  stands  on  liis 
rights.  You  determine  to  get  out ; but  your  bet- 
ter angel  comes  to  your  rescue  and  you  determ- 
ine to  remain,  remembering  the  dear  idol  at 
home.  You  are  glued  to  your  seat ; Juggernaut 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  observation. 

A woman  gets  in ; she  is  neither  young  nor 
pretty : so  he  contrives  to  jostle  her,  causes  her 
to  stumble,  laughs  coarsely  at  her  confusion,  and 
refuses  to  make  room.  Another  gets  in  who  is 
young  and  pretty : he  stares  at  her,  tries  to  make 
room  for  her  next  his  interesting  self,  and 
annoys  her  generally. 

You  conclu&e  you  have  picked  up  enough  for 
Juggernaut,  and  get  out  at  the  City  Hall  in  a 
very  delighted  frame  of  mind. 

While  in  your  office,  busily  writing  and  hope- 
lessly intending  to  get  through  before  dinner,  Cul- 
vert Jowls,  a 44  rising  young  man,”  waits  upon 
you.  Ho  has  known  you  in  college ; he  was 
your  favorite  abomination  there.  He  knows  it, 
but  forgives  it;  or  perhaps  Culvert  is  profound- 
ly unforgiving,  and  inflicts  upon  you  the  worst 
revenge  he  has  in  his  power — his  own  slimy  self. 

Your  ire  rises  within  you ; you  determine  to  in- 
sult him,  to  get  rid  of  him.  No ! a soft  restrain- 
ing hand  is  laid  upon  your  impatient  temper ; 
it  is  your  love  of  science.  Culvert,  the  “rising 
young  man,”  approximates  very  nearly  to  your 
highest  standard  of  disagrceability.  Like  an 
almost  perfect  work  of  art,  there  is  nothing  to 
add  and  very  little  to  take  away  from  Culvert. 
Smooth,  oily,  upturned-eyed,  soft-voiced,  and 
velvet-footed,  you  know  that  he  has  cheated  his 
mother,  that  he  perpetually  cheats  a loving  and 
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unsuspecting  sister,  that  he  has  broken  his 
wife’s  heart,  that  he  is  a living  lie  from  head  to 
foot,  an  incorporated  selfishness,  a coward  at 
heart.  The  only  brave  point  about  him  is,  that 
he  dares  tq  pretend  to  be  a saint,  and  that  to 
youy  who  cudgeled  him  at  school,  and  knew  all 
his  vileness  at  college  I And  you  respect  a pre- 
tense so  mighty,  and,  considering  how  much  of 
a pretense  it  is,  you  believe  him  to  have  a great- 
ness of  soul  which  commands  your  respect 

He  stays  four  hours.  You  glance  at  your 
papers  hopelessly.  You  hint,  but  he  does  not 
understand ; you  are  compelled  to  say — but  he 
interrupts  you.  What  sustains  you  but  a love 
of  science  ? He  talks  of  himself,  of  the  money 
he  makes,  of  the  good  he  is  doing,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  serenity  of  his  own  soul ! Beautiful 
lesson ! You  think  of  your  standard,  and  de- 
termine to  cast  it  to  the  dogs  and  erect  Culvert 
in  its  place. 

Finally,  he  tells  you  that  he  has  met  Emily 
Brown.  That  deeply  afflicted  as  he  is  by  his 
wife’s  death  (he  is  a soft  and  tender  widower), 
yet  so  unmistakable  are  the  signs  of  Miss  Brown’s 
preference  that — 

Love  of  science  vanishes ; you  tell  him  what 
you  think  of  him ; he  goes  on — you  kick  him 
down  stairs.  On  the  second  landing  he  brings 
up,  bruised  yet  smiling,  black  and  blue  yet  bland 
and  forgiving,  and  tells  you  he  forgives  you,  and 
regrets  to  learn  by  the  violence  of  your  treat- 
ment how  much  you  must  be  interested  in  Miss 
Brown. 

What  a necklace  you  hang  that  night  on  the 
neck  of  Juggernaut ! 

In  your  summer  at  the  sea-shore  yon  begin  to 
feel  that  you  have  less  opportunity  than  usual  to 
study  your  favorite  science.  Emily  is  there,  and 
tells  you  she  detests  Culvert.  Somehow  the  dis- 
agreeables have  vanished ; perhaps  a phantom 
of  themselves  pursued  them  and  they  jumped 
into  the  sea.  But  no ! at  breakfast  you  recog- 
nize Mrs.  Millefleur.  She  is  somewhat  young 
and  pretty,  thinks  herself  younger  and  prettier. 
She  talks  perpetually  of  herself  and  of  Mille- 
fleur, and  of  Wildopolis,  where  she  was  born. 
She  adores  politics  and  worships  Millefleur. 
You,  of  course,  know  that  her  family  are  the 
“very  first”  in  Wildopolis,  and  Wildopolis  is 
the  first  city  in  the  Union.  You  have,  she  has 
heard,  good  singing  in  New  York ; but  did  you 
know  that  your  favorite  prima  donna,  whom  you 
supposed  an  Italian,  was  born  and  educated  in 
Wildopolis,  and  the  Wildopolitans  wouldn’t  list- 
en to  her  ? Then  New  York  bread  is  so  unen- 
durable, so  much  fresher  and  more  countrified 
than  Wildopolis  bread.  As  for  Millefleur,  a very 
good  bull-dog  of  a fellow,  he  (unlike  you)  is 
bored  with  his  wife — probably  because  he  has 
not  had  the  revelation  you  have  had  of  the 
secret  of  happiness — and  flirts,  or  is  disposed  to 
flirt,  with  Arabella  Claymore,  the  fast  girl  of 
the  season. 

Mrs.  Millefleur  puts  her  little  hand  inside 
your  white  linen  coat-sleeve  and  fastens  you  for 
the  morning.  When  she  isn’t  talking  of  her 


own  consequence,  it  is  of  some  other  person’s 
sins.  Finally,  she  paints  you  a monster  of  de- 
pravity : you  almost  quail  to  think  such  enormi- 
ty exists.  You  shudder  that  the  soft  voice  of 
a woman  should  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
so  much  vice  is  made  known  and  patent  You 
endeavor  to  escape,  but  she  walks  you  up  and 
down  a piazza  from  whence  you  see  Arabella 
Claymore,  Emily  Brown — and,  can  it  be!  the 
guilty  Millefleur — all  going  boating,  to  have  a 
“ splendid  time.”  Maliciously  you  point  out  the 
party  to  Mrs.  M.  She  then  tells  you  in  sweet- 
est accents  that  Emily  Brown  is  the  very  mon- 
ster she  has  been  describing,  and  winds  up  with 
“ Poor  girl.” 

The  appetite  of  the  tiger  for  human  flesh  is 
not  interesting  to  the  unfortunate  traveler  who, 
deserted  by  his  convoy,  finds  himself  afflictingly 
near  the  hot  breath  of  one  of  those  agile  creat- 
ures in  an  Indian  jungle.  But  suppose  that  man 
to  have  gone  to  India,  not  for  base  purposes  of 
commerce,  but  to  examine  the  characteristics  of 
the  tiger.  Imagine  that  before  his  eyes  floats 
an  enormous  book— “ Somebody  on  Tigers.” 
Every  glimpse  of  the  tiger  becomes  valuable. 
His  own  life,  his  comfort,  become  secondary  con- 
siderations. Science  and  love  of  fame  sustain 
the  feeble  flesh.  So  I,  impelled  by  love  of 
science,  and  sustained  by  the  vision  of  this 
article  which  is  to  cover  me  with  glory  as  with 
a garment,  cultivated  and  endured  Mrs.  Mille- 
fleur. When  I got  home  I added  to  the  orna- 
ments of  Juggernaut — her  soft  voice  saying 
viperous  things,  her  delicate  face  expressing  the 
worst  and  meanest  passions,  and  her  constant 
boredom — her  never-ceasing,  all-beginning  con- 
versation, and  I assure  you  it  was  a horribly 
valuable  addition. 

The  pomposity  of  dear  old  Brown,  Emily’s 
father,  who  didn’t  like  me,  his  bowing  down  be- 
fore that  calf  of  a Johnson  who  was  rich  (as  why 
shouldn’t  he  be  ? old  J.  packed  pickles  and  did 
it  well,  and  young  J.  found  a snug  plum  in 
preserve  for  him),  was  formerly  disagreeable  to 
me.  Now,  in  consequence  of  my  revelation, 
old  Brown  is  a deeply  interesting  study  to  me. 

I like  to  see  him  believe  himself  a philanthro- 
pist. I like  to  see  him  think  himself  above  selfish 
considerations,  while  he  talks  of  young  John- 
son’s amiable  character  and  good  habits,  when 
he  knows  that  young  J.  is  a selfish  and  vulgar 
voluptuary.  I like  to  see  him  put  a dollar  on 
the  contribution-plate  with  the  air  of  its  being 
twenty — and  he  regrets  it  is  not  more,  but  that 
is  all  he  can  afford. 

To  be  sure  I still  talk  to  Emily,  but  her  father 
is  my  attraction.  She  is  the  olive  which  stim- 
ulates my  tongue,  but  old  B.  is  the  roast  beef 
which  satisfies  my  appetite.  I bear  with  his 
vulgar  patronage,  his  low-bred  assumptions-^ 
for  the  sake  of  science. 

Your  society  snob  was  formerly  my  aversion. 
Now  he  is  my  pet  macaw ; I admire  his  lovely 
plumage,  his  gracious  airs,  when  he  sees  his  su- 
perior macaw  approach.  I admire  his  graceful 
timidity  of  being  seen  with  a poor  relation,  his 
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pretty  confusion  when  his  cousin  Grandiose  sees 
him  receiving  an  obligation  from  his  cousin 
Rusticus.  Rusticus  is  rich  and  generous,  and 
oblivions  of  snob-weakness ; or  if  he  knows  it,  lie 
is  pleasantly  unconscious  of  it,  as  a lion  lets  an 
impertinent  puppy  play  with  his  beard.  Still 
Rusticus  hi*  no  position  in  society,  and  dresses 
fearfully.  Unfortunately  Rusticus  will  go  to  the 
opera,  where  Snob  walks  nightly  in  the  wake 
of  Grandiose,  to  whom  he  is  distantly  connected 
by  marriage.  How  delicious  to  see  arc  Snob’s 
wri things  as  Rusticus,  remembering  with  a glow 
of  pleasure  bow  happy  he  was  to  loan  Snob 
some  money  in  the  morning,  presumes  Snob 
will  be  equally  happy  to  talk  with  him  in  the 
• evening.  Then  do  I cultivate  Snob,  then  do  I 
eavesdrop,  that  no  gem  of  degradation,  no  lovely 
lie  of  self-disTespect,  no  contortions  of  a mean 
soul,  may  escape  me.  Sometimes  I think  I love 
Snob  better  than  any  variety  of  my  pet  reptiles. 
Unfortunately  he  is  not  quite  rare  enough  to  be 
priceless;  I can  almost  always  find  a perfect 
specimen,  which  is,  as  every  naturalist  knows, 
almost  a misfortune. 

Delicious  Mrs.  Aminadab  Sleek ! How  I used 
to  loathe  the  weeks  which  a cruel  destiny,  and 
a distant  relationship  compelled  me  to  6pend  at 
your  country  house ! How  I reprobated  above 
all  things  your  intense  hypocrisy  I How  you  pro- 
faned in  my  eyes  all  that  was  most  lovely  and 
pure ! Now,  os  a perfect  specimen  of  your  class, 
how  I adore  you  1 How  I love  that  temper  of 
yours,  which,  like  Sykes’s  dog,  snarls  and  grow  ls 
at  every  body  who  is  not  of  your  set ! How  I 
admire  your  devotion  to  hours  and  days  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  your  disregard  of  the  dinner 
hour  of  Mr.  Sleek  1 How  I like  your  dignified 
contempt  of  that  hard-worked  and  thin  individ- 
ual, and  your  adoration  of  your  Aunt  Fangs, 
who  is  such  a lovely  character  that  she  looks 
savage  enough  to  be  cannibal,  and  who  tells  you 
that  love  for  your  husband  and  children  is  a 
weakness,  a low  degrading  sentiment,  a tempta- 
tion of  the  flesh,  and  that  a high  and  elevated 
human  character  is  one  which  loves  only  the 
church — and  herself. 

How  I love  to  see  you  abstain  from  amuse- 
ments, from  the  opera  where  you  would  hear  a 
depraved  woman  sing  a beautiful  song,  and  to 
see  you  devote  that  evening  to  tearing  your  be- 
loved sister  in  the  church  into  tatters ! How  I 
love  your  fine  sense  of  honor  and  truth,  w*hen 
you  uphold  your  favorite  clergyman  in  his  course 
of  tergiversation  and  cringing,  and  condemn 
your  neighbor  for  openly  holding  the  same  opin- 
ions which  cause  your  clergyman  to  cringe ! Oh  I 
Mrs.  Aminadab,  you  stalk  abroad.  Our  cities, 
our  villages,  know  you  by  heart — if  you  are  not 
interesting  as  a specimen,  how  can  you  be  en- 
dured at  all  ? 

There  is  the  man  with  the  sickly  smile  who 
will  not  take  any  hint  that  yon  do  not  wish  to 
be  persecuted  by  his  visits,  who  understands  no 
persuasions  but  the  heel  of  a boot,  who  admits 
no  soft  impeachment  but  that  of  a crab  stick ; 
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] there  is  the  fool  who  believes  himself  a Solon ; 

I there  is  the  army  of  bores ; there  is  the  school 
of  elderly,  bookish,  pretentious,  and  hard-feat- 
I ured  women ; there  is  the  mean  and  narrow 
| woman,  who  has  the  unwomanly  attribute  of  pe- 
nuriousness ; there  is  the  gushing,  spontaneous, 

I frank  woman,  who  is  as  deep  as  the  sea,  and  as 
I past  finding  out  as  the  ways  of  the  wind,  only 
j that  she  blows  nobody  any  good.  The  variety 
' is  infinite,  the  supply  is  inexhaustible, 
j How  I lost  my  taste  for  all  that  is  not  disa- 
agrceable,  ask — 

No ! the  soft  eyes  of  my  wife  are  looking  un- 
conscious reproaches  at  me.  Old  Brown  is  dead, 
44  that  good  old  man.”  I treated  my  long  en- 
durance of  him  to  the  delightful  reward  of  mar- 
rying his  daughter.  I did  not  “shed  a many 
j tears”  for  one  of  the  choicest  of  my  specimens ; 
I bore  old  Brown’s  death  with  composure,  the 
! calmness  of  a philosopher  and  man  of  science — 
knowing  as  I did  that  I had  but  to  go  into 
\V all  Street  to  replace  him,  should  I ever  for- 
get him. 

Fearing  that  my  favorite  science  may  grow 
upon  me  too  much,  and  wishing  to  avoid  Scylla 
without  embracing  Chatybdis,  I confine  myself 
principally  to  the  society  of  my  wife,  and  women 
of  her  stamp,  who  are  not  too  religious  to  love 
their  husbands,  play  with  their  children ; those 
; pure  ones  to  whom  all  things  are  pure ; whose 
J spotless  hands  can  touch,  without  being  defiled, 

I the  fevered  brow  of  the  Magdalen  ; who  emu- 
late a charity  which  has  on  it  the  seal  of  Heav- 
en ; who  can  look  unmoved  on  the  superior 
beauty  of  other  women ; who  can  lore  and  for- 
give ; who  can  read  and  yet  not  quote ; who  can 
enjoy,  and  get  a little  cross  occasionally,  and 
have  to  be  forgiven  ; who  sometimes  forget 
what  year  Charlemagne  died,  but  never  what 
hour  Charles  comes  home  to  dinner.  With  the 
same  virtuous  intentions  I sometimes  spend  my 
time  with  some  good  and  agreeable  fellows. 
Very  much  do  I affect  some  excellent  men  who 
honor  that  cloth  which  so  many  degrade — men 
of  courage,  of  *ue  goodness  and  honesty — one 
such  man,  whom  I hear  on  Sunday,  knocks  Jug- 
gernaut off  his  pedestal.  When  I see  the  earn- 
est face,  the  small  feeble  figure,  infused  with  a 
mighty  soul — when  I behold  his  life,  so  worthy 
of  its  mission — I do  not  study  my  favorite  sci- 
ence so  attentively. 

W’hen  at  my  club  I meet  men  of  refinement, 
of  manliness,  devoid  of  pretense,  I conclude 
not  to  give  myself  up  entirely  to  my  favorite 
science. 

But  let  me  assure  you  it  is  a great  revelation, 
a great  truth.  You  can  not  complain  of  want  of 
opportunity,  you  will  not  be  driven  to  foreign 
countries,  out  on  the  deep  and  dangerous  waters, 
into  the  academies  of  science,  or  the  halls  of 
medical  colleges  for  specimens.  They  are  to 
be  found  on  the  highways  and  by-ways.  Unlike 
most  sciences,  it  can  be  pursued  together  with 
your  ordinary  avocations.  Let  yonr  motto  bo, 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  FORT  ATKINSON. 

I. 

“VTEXT  to  Kit  Carson,  unquestionably  the  two 
-Li  most  notorious  characters  in  all  the  region 
of  the  Far  West,  at  the  present  time,  are  Bill 
Bent  and  Yellow  Bear,  war-chief  of  the  Arra- 
paho  Indians.  The  name  of  Bent  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a card  of  introduction  to  the 
public.  Yellow  Bear  has  ever  been  Bent's  warm- 
est friend,  and  has  saved  that  old  trader’s  life  for 
him  time  and  time  again.  His  influence  is  prob- 
ably greater  than  that  of  any  individual  chief 
among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  it  is  due  chiefly 
to  him  that  Uncle  Sam  has  been  enabled  to  keep 
the  peace  for  so  many  years  with  two  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  plains — the  Chey- 
ennes and  the  Arrapahoes.  In  Yellow  Bear, 
Cooper  might  have  found  his  beau  ideal  of  the 
red  child  of  the  forest  ; for,  physically  a man  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  his  intellectual 
capacity  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
mind  without  culture.  Of  great  personal  brav- 
ery, whether  in  battle  or  in  the  council,  of  pro- 
found sagacity  and  unshaken  purpose,  together 
with  a rare  modesty,  a kindly  disposition,  and  a 
magnanimous  contempt  of  insult,  his  friends 
and  allies  worship  him,  while  foes  respect  but 
fear  him.  * * Beneath  the  shadow  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains,  or  along  the  banks  of  many 
a prairie  creek  and  river,  the  wilderness  has 
been  the  silent  witness  of  scenes  of  strife  and 
carnage  that  would  curdle  the  blood  and  blanch 
the  cheek ; of  which,  bethnes,  some  brief  recital 
is  borne  eastward  to  shock  incredulous  ears. 
There  is  a startling  history  connected  with  the 
protracted  siege  of  Bent’s  Fort  during  the  winter 
justpast,  of  which  some  half-distorted  facts  have 
been  doled  out  in  meagre  parcels  to  readers  of 
newspaper  literatnTe ; and  a moral,  too,  which 
if  duly  considered  by  those  who  have  in  charge 
the  management  of  our  Indian  affairs,  might 
be  of  practical  benefit  in  the  future.  So,  also, 
there  is  in  every  such  event — which  calls  loudly 
for  an  amendment  of  the  present  policy  as  re- 
spects the  Indian  tribes.  The  following  trite- 
ly-told incidents  are  fraught  with  illustrations 
bearing  upon  this  point,  and  with  this  view  are 
now  for  the  first  time  recorded  on  the  printed 
page. 

It  is  some  five  years  since  the  startling  intel- 
ligence was  brought  from  the  Plains,  by  way  of 
Independence,  Missouri,  that  Fort  Atkinson  on 
the  Arkansas  River  had  been  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  its  garrison  massacred ; and  that 
Bent’s  and  King's  wagon -trains  had  also  been  in- 
tercepted, and  every  one  of  the  party  murdered, 
Fortunately  the  report  afterward  proved  un- 
true, though  it  was  by  no  means  without  foun- 
dation. It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1852,  the 
time  for  the  distribution  of  the  annuities  and 
presents  to  the  allied  tribes  of  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanchcs,  that  the  Indians  of  the  aforesaid 
tribes  vrere  assembled  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Atkinson,  impatiently  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  the  agent  for 
the  Comanches,  who,  already  behind  time,  was 
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daily  expected  with  the  presents.  There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  10,000  in  all,  many  of 
whom  were  encamped  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  fort;  though  the  “big  village”  was  some 
ten  miles  farther  up  the  river,  where  the  pas- 
turage was  better,  and  fire-wood  more  easily 
obtained. 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  and  grass  is  the  chief  in- 
convenience experienced  by  this  fort,  though 
in  other  respects  it  is  by  no  means  agreeably 
situated — its  location  having  been  chosen  solely 
with  a view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes  and  the  protection  of  the 
Santa  Fe  trade.  The  Arkansas  River  flows 
within  a few  rods  of  its  walls,  having  a depth 
of  three  or  fonr  feet  at  certain  seasons  of  the  • 
year;  but  in  summer,  like  most  of  the  prairie 
streams,  its  bed  is  generally  nearly  dry.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a barren  waste,  without 
vegetation,  save  a few  shrub  bushes  and  the 
crispy  buffalo  grass,  diversified  only  by  innu- 
merable sand  hills.  No  wood  is  to  be  had 
within  thirteen  miles;  and  “buffalo  chips,”  the 
dernier  resort  for  fuel,  once  found  in  great 
abundance,  are  now  quite  scarce,  the  buffalo 
having  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  this 
vicinity.  The  fort  itself  is  of  adobe,  or  sun- 
dried  brick,  roofed  with  canvas,  containing  fair 
accommodations  for  the  garrison,  and  defended 
| by  a few  small  field-pieces  and  the  usual  arma- 
ment. It  has  also  a large  corral  on  one  side, 
five  feet  in  height,  for  the  protection  of  the 
animals.  A garrison  of  ninety  men  (infantry, 
6th  regiment)  and  twenty  B dragoons  comprised 
the  entire  force  at  the  date  of  our  narrative — 
surprisingly  deficient  for  so  important  a post* 

Two  weeks  had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  time 
appointed  for  the  distribution  of  presents,  but 
no  agent  yet  made  his  appearance.  The  In- 
dians had  thus  far  borne  the  unwarrantable  de- 
lay with  remarkable  patience,  considering  their 
naturally  restless  and  irritable  disposition,  and 
the  by-no-means-pleasing  consciousness  that 
they  were,  day  by  day,  half-starving  their  horses 
on  the  sparse  and  abominable  pasturage,  and 
rapidly  eating  themselves  out  of  all  kinds  of 
provisions — most  of  them,  too,  having  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  meet  the  agent  at  the 
time  appointed.  To  this  was  added  the  suspi- 
cion <of  the  red  men  (ever  mistrustful  of  the 
whites)  that  they  were  to  be  cheated  of  their 
annuities.  Thus,  as  day  after  day  passed  by, 
and  still  no  agent  came,  they  became  more  and 
more  uneasy,  and  soon  began  to  manifest  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  hostility.  Indeed,  the 
proposition  was  warmly  espoused  by  many  of 
the  younger  men  that  their  treaty  with  the 
United  States  should  be  at  once  annulled,  the 
annuities  rejected,  and  an  exterminating  war 
declared ; but  the  plan  received  little  favor  with 
the  head  men.  They  began  now  to  gather 
around  riie  fort  in  great  numbers,  threatening 
to  annihilate  the  garrison  if  the  presents  were 
not  speedily  forthcoming,  and  occasionally  en- 
deavoring to  force  their  way  inside  the  gate. 
In  vain  the  officers  expostulated.  They  knew, 
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they  said,  that  “the  Big  Chief  at  Washington 
intended  to  cheat  them  ont  of  their  jnst  dues. 
They  were  a heap  mad ; and  if  the  presents  did 
not  arrive  within  ten  days,  they  would  not  only 
take  4 toll’  from  the  first  wagon  train  they  met, 
but  would  wipe  out  every  United  States  soldier 
and  every  white  man  on  the  plains  who  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  Government,” 

Such  was  the  ferment  excited  by  the  single  er- 
ror of  delay.  4 4 Delays  are  dangerous.  ” Never 
were  they  more  so  than  in  the  case  instanced. 
The  most  serious  consequences  often  result  from 
the  most  trifling  and  needless  mistakes.  Charles 
Fitzpatrick,  veteran  trader  and  mountaineer  that 
he  was,  and  well  versed  in  Indian  character, 
knew  well  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended 
from  procrastination;  but  he  could  do  nothing. 
The  fault  lay  with  the  Government,  though  its 
sins  were  likely  to  be  visited  upon  the  head  of 
its  agent,  who  was  thus  placed  in  a most  trying 
and  uncomfortable  position,  liable  to  be  instant- 
ly sacrificed  to  the  frenzy  of  the  enraged  and 
abused  Indians,  who  would  not  pause  to  dis- 
criminate between  persons.  This  might  have 
been  the  first  step  in  an  open  and  protracted 
war;  the  next  the  massacre  of  the  garrison; 
and  afterward,  the  end  would  not  be  until  thou- 
sands of  lives  had  been  lost  and  millions  of 
money  expended.  But  fortunately  no  such  war 
ensued ; though  seeds  of  enmity  and  dissatis- 
faction, sown  by  this  and  other  like  abuses,  have 
already  germinated,  and  prove  no  insignificant 
tares  to  be  uprooted  from  the  fallow  field  of 
Indian  diplomacy.  The  startling  events  of  the 
past  fully  prove  it.  • 

But  to  return  to  the  fort.  In  the  present 
emergency,  an  attack  being  momentarily  ex- 
pected, and  the  garrison  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, it  was  determined  to  send  to  the  States 
for  aid.  But  instead  of  dispatching  one  of  the 
common  soldiers,  the  commanding  officer  im- 
prudently undertook  the  commission  himself, 
leaving  the  fort  in  charge  of  Second  Lieutenant 
S and  Sergeant  R , valiant  men,  but  in- 

adequate to  the  arduous  and  delicate  duties  as- 
signed them.  These  now  used  every  means  in 
their  power  to  keep  the  Indians  quiet,  and  pre- 
vent them  getting  possession  of  the  fort.  Sen- 
tries were  stationed  at  regular  intervals  near  the 
gateway,  with  orders  to  shoot  down  any  Indian 
that  might  attempt  to  pass ; and  every  possible 
precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  a sad- 
den attack.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  pres- 
ent, matters  did  not  assume  a more  threatening 
phase.  It  was  not  until  the  following  day  that 
the  first  direct  attempt  was  made,  when  a gigan- 
tic Kiowa,  six  feet  three  in  his  moccasins,  ap- 
proached one  of  the  sentries  as  he  was  patroll- 
ing his  beat,  and  demanded  permission  to  enter 
the  fort.  He  was  evidently  the  champion  of 
several  hundred  Kiowa s gathered  in  groups  of 
twenties  and  fifties  a few  rods  distant,  who  had 
deputized  him  to  make  the  demand,  and  now 
stood  eagerly  awaiting  the  result.  The  soldier, 
a diminutive  Celt,  stood  trembling  as  he  re- 
garded with  no  little  apprehension  the  muscu- 


lar form  and  threatening  attitude  of  the  savage 
confronting  him  ; but  putting  as  bold  a face 
as  possible  upon  the  matter,  he  straightened 
himself  up,  and  informed  him  in  a ton<4  decid- 
edly military,  that  he  “could  not  come  in.” 
The  savage  persisted.  The  sentry  resisted,  and 
presented  his  bayonet,  whereupon  the  other  de- 
liberately knocked  him  down,  and  walked  qui- 
etly toward  the  fort ; the  rest  of  the  Indians  fol- 
lowing in  a body.  Of  the  remaining  sentries, 
some  fled  precipitately  within  the  walls  as  soon 
as  they  saw  what  was  done,  while  the  others 
stood  motionless  and  dumbfounded,  and  per- 
mitted the  Indians  to  pass  in  without  opposing 
the  least  resistance. 

Aside  from  this  single  act  of  violence  the  In- 
dians seemed  quite  peaceable,  and  offered  no 
injury  to  any  of  the  troops,  though  they  re- 
frained from  nothing  by  way  of  gesture,  words, 
or  supercilious  bearing,  to  manifest  their  bold- 
ness and  their  supreme  contempt,  their  object 
being  apparently  to  show  what  they  could  do  if 
disposed.  There  were  altogether  three  or  four 
hundred  inside  the  fort,  walking  about  the  prem- 
ises, and  satisfying  their  curiosity  by  examining 
the  barracks,  officers’  quarters,  armory,  and  de- 
fenses, but  taking  nothing  of  value,  being  prob- 
ably restrained  by  Ter-hauscn  (Little  Mountain) 
their  chief,  with  whom  the  officers  were  well 
acquainted.  These,  now  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  and  finding  the  Indians  disposed  to 
be  peaceable,  took  especial  pains  to  show  them 
all  the  defenses  of  the  fort,  hoping  thereby  to 
intimidate  them  from  making  any  subsequent 
attack.  All  this  extra  attention  and  civility 
the  savages  received  with  their  wonted  gravity, 
manifesting  no  surprise,  but  emitting  a guttural 
44  ugh”  from  time  to  time,  expressive  of  their 
approbation  or  indifference,  as  the  case  might 
be.  So,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  fort 
remained  thronged  with  these  unwelcome  visit- 
ors, causing  the  garrison  no  little  anxiety ; and 
when,  at  evening,  the  last  of  them  withdrew  his 
swarthy  form  from  the  place,  and  the  gate  was 
closed,  a pleasurable  sensation  of  relief  came 
to  each  soldier  as  he  exchanged  congratulations 
with  his  fellow,  thankful  that  they  had  been 
spared  a tragedy  like  that  which,  years  ago, 
made  old  Port  Mann  a depopulated  waste  of 
ruins.  ♦ 

n. 

No  more  trouble  came  that  day  or  night ; 
but  the  thin  blue  smoke  curled  silently  and  pleas- 
ingly from  a myriad  fires  as  the  squaws  pre- 
pared their  evening  meal,  while  the  low  drone 
of  the  camp,  and  the  yelping  and  barking  of  a 
thousand  gaunt  and  half-starved  curs,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  dis- 
tracted soldiers.  Nevertheless,  the  garrison  lay 

* Fort  Mann,  once  a thriving  post,  situated  some  twen^ 
ty  miles  from  Fort  Atkinson,  was  attacked  one  night  by 
an  immense  war-party  of  Pawnees,  who  stealthily  scaled 
the  walls  while  the  guard  slept,  and  pnt  the  inhabitants 
to  death,  sacking  and  burning  the  place.  A confused 
mass  of  ruins  now  mark  the  spot,  affording  a startling 
memento  of  one  of  the  many  fearful  tragedies  enacted 
on  this  11  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.** 
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the  whole  night  under  arms.  The  next  morn- 
ing every  thing  was  quiet  and  orderly,  and  com- 
paratively few  Indians  were  seen  near  the  fort, 
the  greater  part  of  them  having  moved  a few 
miles  up  the  river,  near  the  “big  village.”  In 
this  improved  and  gratifying  state  of  affairs  the 
confidence  of  the  commanding  officer  partially 
returned,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  coura- 
geous in  proportion  as  the  danger  diminished. 
Remembering  with  6hame  and  indignation  the 
outrage  committed  upon  one  of  his  soldiers  the 
day  before  by  the  audacious  Kiowa,  involving 
as  it  did  a gross  indignity  upon  the  authority 
and  honor  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
vested  in  its  army,  he  determined  to  have  the 
offender  arrested  at  once,  and  properly  punished, 
as  an  example  to  the  rest.  He  would  give  them 
to  understand  that  such  outrages  were  not  to 
be  perpetrated  with  impunity ! Accordingly  he 
mustered  his  entire  available  force,  and  taking 
two  pieces  of  artilleiy,  marched  up  the  river, 
leaving  only  six  men  in  charge  of  the  fort,  to 
defend  it,  if  need  be,  against  the  five  hundred 
Indians  who  were  prowling  about.  Most  of 
these,  however,  followed  in  the  trail  of  the 
troops,  like  a crowd  of  loafers  in  a large  city 
at  the  tail  of  a procession,  anticipating  some  fun 
or  excitement. 

In  his  zeal  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice,  no 
thought  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  that  at- 
tended the  execution  of  his  plans  occurred  to 
the  valorous  Lieutenant.  He  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  he  could  march  up  and  take  the  In- 
dian from  his  friends  and  his  tribe  without  op- 
position on  their  part.  He  had  only  to  state 
his  demands,  and  the  offender  would  be  imme- 
diately surrendered ; or,  if  they  declined,  the 
two  field-pieces  and  his  numerous  force  could 
not  foil  to  effect  what  mere  words  would  be  un- 
able to  do.  Awed  by  his  imposing  appearance, 
the  red-skins  would,  no  doubt,  come  to  terms 
at  once.  It  did  occur  to  him,  however,  that  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  demanded  the 
Indian  of  Ter-hausen  the  day  before,  when  both 
were  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  instead  of 
allowing  the  affair  temporarily  to  blow  over,  and 
giving  the  offender  an  opportunity  to  escape  ; 
besides  having  now  to  contend  with  ten  thou- 
sand Indians,  instead  of  only  four  hundred,  as 
wonld  have  been  the  case  the  day  before. 

No  sooner  had  the  troops  formed  iu  line  out- 
side the  fort,  preparatory  to  marching,  than  the 
Indians  above  were  informed  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  vil- 
lage turned  ent  en  masse , and  when  the  troops 
came  up,  they  at  ouce  surrounded  them,  so  that 
they  were  completely  flanked  on  either  side, 
with  the  river  in  their  rear.  However,  they 
made  their  way  directly  to  the  place  where  the 
chiefs  were  assembled  awaiting  their  approach, 
the  Indians  meanwhile  gal  loping  around  them  in 
vast  numbers,  hooting,  and  yelling,  and  brand- 
ishing their  weapons.  In  this  dilemma  the 
courage  and  ardor  of  the  troops  considerably 
abated,  as  they  now  expected  nothing  less  than 
an  attack ; but  the  savages  refrained  from  any 


act  of  violence.  Arrived  at  the  Council  lodge, 
the  Lieutenant  immediately  stated  his  demands, 
and  the  reasons  therefor ; having  received  which, 
the  chiefs  held  a few  moments'  consultation. 
There  were  present,  besides  Ter-hausen  the  Kio- 
wa chiefs  and  Shaved-head,  chief  of  the  Coman- 
ches,  and  other  minor  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes, 
several  Cheyenne  chiefs,  and  Yellow  Bear,  the 
Arrapaho  — all  having  considerable  influence 
with  the  allies.  These  latter  being  friendly  to 
the  whites,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  others  from 
molesting  the  troops,  as  any  such  act  would 
bring  npou  them  the  vengeance  of  the  United 
States  Government,  besides  precluding  every 
chance  of  their  obtaining  the  presents  they  were 
so  impatiently  expecting.  This  well-timed  ad- 
vice had  the  effect  to  pacify  them  to  a certain 
extent,  and  was  no  doubt  the  only  thing  that 
prevented  the  total  annihilation  of  the  troops. 
Nevertheless,  the  combined  influence  of  the 
chiefs  did  not  suffice  to  hold  completely  in 
check  the  passions  of  the  excited  braves,  who 
now  crowded  close  upon  the  soldiers,  threatening 
to  trample  them  beneath  their  horses'  hoofs. 

After  a short  consultation  the  delinquent  Ki- 
owa was  brought  forward,  led  between  two  Ki- 
owa braves,  and  surrounded  by  a host  of  his 
friends,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Lieutenant, 
and  in  a sarcastic  manner  told  him,  “Hera  is 
the  rascal — take  him !" 

The  Indians  now  thronged  so  closely  upon  the 
party  within  the  little  circle  as  to  render  It  al- 
most impossible  to  move,  while  the  continual 
shouting  and  jeering  rendered  it  difficult  to 
hear  a word  that  was  said.  It  was  evident  to 
the  Lieutenant  that  it  was  farthest  from  their 
intentions  to  give  up  the  man,  and  that  they 
had  only  employed  this  feint  as  a provocation 
to  a fight,  after  the  fashion  of  some  “shoulder* 
hitters”  in  placing  a chip  upon  a man's  shoul- 
der and  daring  another  to  knock  it  off.  He  was 
completely  nonplussed.  His  men  were  drawn 
up  in  line,  with  the  two  field-pieces  in  front, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  densest  body  of  the 
Indians,  so  that  their  first  discharge,  together 
with  that  of  the  musketry,  could  not  fail  to  make 
dreadful  havoc  among  them ; but  it  required  no 
great  foresight  to  perceive  that  a resort  to  arms 
would  be  the  height  of  folly,  and  that  at  the  first 
onset  they  would  be  immediately  overpowered 
and  slaughtered  to  a man.  To  retreat  was  haz- 
ardous, for  the  Indians,  perceiving  their  fear, 
would  be  encouraged  to  attack  them  ; while,  if 
they  attempted  to  take  the  offender,  they  would, 
of  course,  be  resisted.  In  this  dilemma  the  of- 
ficers looked  despairingly  at  each  other.  They 
had  evidently  “caught  a Tartar.” 

At  length  the  Lieutenant,  with  more  wit  than 
valor,  approached  Ter-hausen,  and  extending  his 
hand,  graciously  informed  him  that  he  was  sat- 
isfied with  his  willingness  to  give  up  the  culprit, 
and  to  have  him  properly  punished ; but  he  was 
confident  that  more  good  would  be  accomplish- 
ed if  the  chiefs  would  punish  him  in  their  own 
way,  rather  than  to  have  that  nnplemsant  duty 
to  perform  himself.  He  wonld  not,  therefore, 
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press  the  matter  farther,  bat  trust  to  them  to 
have  justice  done.  So  saying,  he  shook  hands 
with  the  chiefs,  and  affecting  an  air  of  noncha- 
lance, turned  to  his  men  and  gave  the  order  to 
march. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  the  sav- 
ages raised  a triumphant  shout,  and  charging 
upon  the  troops  with  deafening  yells,  forced 
them  bodily  down  the  gentle  slope  toward  the 
river,  but  without  using  their  weapons  or  at- 
tempting any  greater  violence ; so  that  before 
the  soldiers  recovered  from  their  first  surprise 
sufficiently  to  comprehend  the  difficulty,  they 
found  themselves  waist-deep  in  the  river,  with 
their  guns  and  powder  rendered  useless  by  the 
water.  Here  the  Indians  jeered  them  to  their 
hearts1  content,  and  then  suffered  them  to  go  on 
their  way.  Not  a musket  was  fired  by  the  troops, 
and  no  one  attempted  the  least  resistance.  In- 
deed, all  were  so  terribly  frightened  that  they 
thought  more  of  using  their  legs  than  their  arms. 

However,  the  Lieutenant  at  length  succeeded 
in  forming  them  in  tolerable  marching  order, 
when  they  made  good  time  to  the  fort,  the  In- 
dians following  them  to  the  very  gate,  throwing 
sand  and  dirt  at  them,  and  using  all  manner  of 
taunting  epithets.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day 
that  the  officers  learned  the  full  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  Not  only 
bad  the  Indians  invested  them  in  front  and  on  ei- 
ther side,  but  a party  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
warriors  lay  secreted  upon  a reedy  island  in  the 
river,  ready  to  attack  them  on  their  rear.  Thus 
if  the  Indians  had  been  disposed,  they  might 
have  not  only  destroyed  them  to  a man,  but  also 
taken  and  plundered  the  fort,  burned  it,  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  country  before  a single  white 
man  had  been  apprised  of  the  fearful  tragedy. 
Mangled  corpses,  smoking  ruins,  and  utter  de- 
vastation alone  would  have  told  the  story  to  the 
first  astounded  traveler  who  passed  that  way. 
But  a wise  Providence  ordered  differently.  The 
efforts  of  Yellow  Bear  and  his  few  compatriots 
were  unquestionably  all  that  saved  this  country 
from  a protracted  Indian  war. 

HL 

A week  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  above 
related,  a train  of  fourteen  white-tilted  Conos- 
toga  wagons,  to  which  were  added  a couple  of 
light  traveling-carriages — a rare  phenomenon 
upon  the  prairies — were  slowly  rumbling  along 
the  bank  of  the  Arkansas  toward  the  fort,  and 
distant  about  fourteen  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  the  wagons  were  drawn  by  mules,  though  to 
five  of  them  oxen  were  attached,  there  being 
six  to  each  wagon.  These  latter  comprised  the 
wagon-train  of  the  notorious  Bill  Bent,  who  was 
now  on  his  way  from  the  States  to  St.  Yrain’s 
Fort  on  the  South  Platte,  whither  he  had  trans- 
ferred his  trading-post  some  years  before,  hav- 
ing burned  and  dismantled  old  Fort  William 
(better  known  as  Bent's  Fort),  it  is  said,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  post  was  one  of  the  best  built  and 
most  eligibly  situated  in  the  whole  Territory, 
and  one  much  coveted  by  the  Government  for  a 
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military  station — who  offered  Bent  a consider- 
able sum  for  its  purchase,  but  not  sufficient  in 
the  old  trader's  estimation.  The  eccentric  old 
fellow,  in  a sudden  freak  of  resentment,  or  from 
some  inexplicable  canse,  accordingly  demolish- 
ed it. 

The  remaining  wagons  of  the  train,  as  also 
the  two  carriages,  belonged  to  Mr.  King's  party, 
which  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  adven- 
turers and  valetudinarians,  who  had  chosen  this 
route  of  summer  travel  in  preference  to  those 
more  generally  selected  by  fashionables  and 
pleasure-seekers — choosing  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  eased  of  their  money  and  valuables  by  the 
feather-bedizened  and  copper-colored  thieves  of 
the  plains,  rather  than  the  civilized  and  more 
accomplished  light-fingered  gentry  of  the  East 
Fitzwilliam  had  also  joined  company,  and  was 
along  with  his  men — all  the  camp-equipage  and 
accoutrements  of  his  party  being  secured  upon 
the  backs  of  pack-mules,  hunter  fashion.  But 
by  no  means  the  least  notable  personage  in  the 
cavalcade  was  Yellow  Bear,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  Bent  at  Fort  Atkinson,  having  agreed 
to  meet  him  there ; but  being  apprised  of  his 
approach,  had  hastened  out  stealthily  to  join 
him,  fearful  lest  he  should  be  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred by  the  Comanches,  as  his  was  the  first 
train  along  since  the  troubles  commenced. 

All  those  men  not  attached  to  the  wagons 
were  mounted  on  fine  horses,  and  galloped 
along,  rifle  in  hand,  in  front  and  rear  and  on 
either  side,  keeping  a sharp  look-out  for  In- 
dians, and  carefully  guarding  the  pack  animals 
and  loose  horses,  of  which  there  were  some  sev- 
enty in  all.  Altogether  the  train  numbered 
about  fifty  persons ; so  that  they  presented  quite 
an  imposing  appearance,  as  well  as  a formidable 
foe  to  Indian  assailants. 

Up  to  this  time  no  Indians  had  been  seen ; 
but  they  had  progressed  but  a short  distance 
farther  when  a few  stragglers  were  met.  As 
they  continued  to  advance,  more  were  seen ; and 
these  gradually  increased  in  number,  until  there 
were  several  hundred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  train, 
while  reinforcements  were  continually  arriving 
from  above.  It  now  became  evident  that  the 
whole  camp  was  apprised  of  their  approach,  and 
the  situation  of  the  little  party  became  more 
critical  every  moment.  However,  no  attempts 
were  yet  made  to  molest  them,  and  they  kept 
steadily  on  their  way,  but  redoubling  their  pre- 
cautions for  safety.  Bent’s  wagons  were  placed 
in  front,  and  the  animals  between  them  and  the 
remaining  wfagonsj  with  a horse-guard  on  either 
side.  As  there  were  several  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  party,  Bent  also  having  his  family 
with  him,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  their 
safety  to  send  them  on  to  the  fort  in  advance, 
under  the  escort  of  Yellow  Bear,  as  the  object 
of  the  Indians  now  seemed  to  be  plunder  mere- 
ly. Accordingly  Bent,  with  his  five  wagons, 
the  carriages,  and  a sufficient  force  for  their 
protection,  hastened  forward  with  all  possible 
speed,  leaving  the  remaining  wagons  in  charge 
of  some  sixteen  men. 
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But  no  sooner  were  they  fairly  out  of  sight 
than  the  Indians  gathered  around  the  others  in 
s.varms,  and  commenced  a series  of  manoeu- 
vres, endeavoring,  in  every  manner  imaginable, 
to  stampede  the  animals  or  to  confuse  and  sep- 
arate the  men.  Coursing  around  on  every  side, 
whooping  and  yelling  and  rattling  their  spears 
against  their  leathern  shields,  and  making  the 
most  hideous  din,  they  would  charge  suddenly 
upon  the  wagons,  endeavoring  to  drive  their 
horses  between  the  men,  and  thus  divide  their 
ranks,  when  both  men  and  wagons  would  at 
once  become  an  easy  prey.  But  most  of  the 
party  were  old  teamsters  and  hunters,  well 
versed  in  Indian  strategy,  and  did  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  at  all  disconcerted  by  these 
proceedings.  Moving  in  line,  they  always  pre- 
sented a bristling  front  of  rifle-bores  to  their 
assailants,  so  that  all  their  attempts  to  gain 
their  purpose  by  such  means  proved  quite  inef- 
fectual.* The  Indians  now  essayed  other  ex- 
pedients. Spurring  furiously  toward  the  now 
frightened  animals,  shaking  their  buffalo  robes, 
hallooing  loudly  to  each  other,  then  suddenly 
rushing  together  in  wild  confusion,  jabbering 
and  gesticulating  violently,  as  if  engaged  in 
most  exciting  conversation  ; then  again  break- 
ing up  with  deafening  yells,  and  riding  furious- 
ly up  and  down  the  line,  they  strove  to  drive 
the  frantic  steeds  outside  the  guard.  But  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  teamsters  performed  their 
duty  manfully,  and  rendered  all  their  attempts 
of  no  avail. 

In  this  way  the  train  advanced  slowly  until 
within  eight  miles  of  the  fort,  the  constantly 
increasing  numbers  of  the  Indians  rendering 
their  situation  momentarily  more  precarious. 
At  length  it  became  evident  that,  without  speedy 
assistance,  they  must  soon  be  overpowered,  in 
spite  of  all  their  vigilance  and  untiring  effort. 
There  remained  no  alternative  but  to  send  to 
the  fort  for  help,  dangerous  as  the  expedient 
was,  and  offering  but  a bare  possibility  of  suc- 
cess ; for  the  courier  had  a fearful  gauntlet  to 
run  through  such  a multitude  of  savages,  who, 
at  once  divining  his  intent,  would  attempt  to 
cut  him  off.  Nevertheless,  a volunteer  was  im- 
mediately found  in  Tom  Smith,  a veteran  trap- 
per, who  rode  a noble  mustang  of  the  finest 
mettle. 

“I’ll  risk  it,”  he  said.  “ Thar’s  good  grit 
in  old  4 Lightfoot’  yet,  and  she’s  seen  red  skin 
afore;  eh,  old  gal?”  and  bending  forward,  he 
patted  his  favorite  steed  upon  the  neck,  which 
salutation  she  returned  with  a low  hinney  of 
pleasure.  Then  drawing  up  the  reins,  he  trot- 
ted her  easily  a few  rods ; then  striking  his 
spurs  into  her  flanks,  dashed  on  toward  the  fort 
with  lightning  speed.  She  was  a noble  beast. 
Many  a time  had  she  saved  him  from  the  venge- 


*  The  Indian  know*  full  well  that  the  trigger  of  a 
Unnter'g  rifle  Is  seldom  pulled  In  vain,»nd  1*  exceedingly 
carefhl  not  to  expose  his  body  as  a target  to  its  aim,  or 
to  provoke  the  emptying  of  Its  contents;  hence,  a single 
man  may  often  keep  a boat  at  bay,  so  long  as  bis  loaded 
rifle  covers  its  mark. 
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ance  of  the  savages,  and  now  she  bore  him 
safely  to  the  fort,  distancing  the  few  who  at- 
tempted to  pursue.  Bent’s  wagons  had  but  just 
arrived  as  Tom  came  up,  having  experienced 
but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  presence  of  Yellow  Bear,  who 
proved  atf  excellent  passport  to  the  whites  whom 
he  befriended.  Bent  was  busy  unhitching  the 
teams  when  the  intelligence  was  brought.  Mut- 
tering an  angry  oath,  he  dropped  the  yoke  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  flinging  himself  upon  the 
back  of  “Pigeon- toe,”  his  favorite  steed,  drove 
his  spurs  to  the  rowels,  and  dashed  headlong 
down  the  river,  with  oaths  and  threats  of  venge- 
ance hissing  on  his  lips.  Mounting  their  horses 
with  all  possible  haste,  the  rest  of  his  men  shot 
out  from  the  fort  one  by  one,  and  followed 
desperately  after  their  leader.  The  Lieuten- 
ant, too,  immediately  ordered  out  his  twenty 
dragoons,  to  send  them  after  those  already  on 
their  way  to  the  scene  of  action.  Hundreds  of 
Comanches,  instantly  divining  the  difficulty, 
raised  the  war-cry  from  point  to  point,  and 
dashed  on  in  the  headlong  chase.  All  was  ex- 
citement at  the  fort,  and  none  doubted  that,  by 
this  time,  the  scalps  of  the  luckless  teamsters 
were  dangling  from  the  spears  of  the  victorious 
savages. 

Meanwhile  the  beleaguered  party  down  the 
river  were  struggling  bravely  on  their  way.  But 
the  Indians  perceiving  that  they  were  gradually 
slipping  through  their  fingers,  became  more 
courageous.  A large  party  now  came  up,  and 
lassoed  a buffalo  calf  which  the  teamsters  had 
with  them,  saying,  “the  whites  had  no  right 
to  such  meat;  it  belonged  to  the  Indians.” 
This  was  only  a ruse  to  divert  attention  from 
the  horses  and  mules;  and  while  it  partially 
succeeded,  others  made  a concerted  attack  upon 
the  cavallada.  But  the  teamsters,  instantly  re- 
covering their  self-possession,  at  once  formed 
the  wagons  into  a corral  (made  by  driving  them 
together  in  an  elliptical  form,  resembling  a 
horse-shoe),  and  surrounding  the  loose  animals, 
drove  them  into  it,  excepting  a few  which  the 
Indians  succeeded  in  capturing;  then  taking 
their  position  behind  this  hastily-constructed 
but  most  effectual  barricade,  they  stood  with 
their  rifles  to  their  shoulders,  ready  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  gasp. 

But  now  a shout  most  fierce  and  loud  came 
borne  upon  the  wind ; then  a succession  of  sten- 
torian whoops  and  yells,  more  fierce  than  the 
fiercest  of  Indian  war-whoops,  which  caused 
them  to  turn  suddenly  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds.  The  Indians  heard  it,  too,  and  hastily 
drew  off  a little,  in  some  degree  of  confusion. 
Glancing  up  the  prairie,  they  descried  the  wel- 
come form  of  the  redoubtable  Bent  tearing  down 
toward  them  at  a furious  rate,  brandishing  his 
rifle  high  over  his  head,  and  yelling  loud  threats 
of  vengeance  upon  the  audacious  savages.  A 
quarter  of  a mile  behind  him  came  Tom  Smith 
and  Yellow  Bear,  streaking  it  over  the  tur£ 
while  close  at  their  heels  followed  another  of 
the  subsidiary  party;  then  another  and  another 
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at  short  intervals — the  long  and  sinnons  tram 
stretching  far  away  in  the  distance  to  where  the 
last  of  the  gallant  fellows  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  impetuous  force. 

The  Indians,  who  seemed  to  regard  Bent 
with  a certain  dogree  of  awe,  now  fell  back  in  a 
body,  keeping  a short  distance  behind.  Bent 
was  a terrible  fellow  when  exasperated,  and  the 
Indians  knew  it.  To  them  the  fame  of  his  might 
and  deeds  of  daring  was  as  wide  as  the  prairie, 
and  proud  would  be  the  trophy  that  “ brave” 
would  wear  who  won  his  scalp ! No  doubt  it 
was  this  superstitious  dread  of  their  invincible 
foe  that  forced  from  them  such  circumspection, 
and  caused  them  to  refrain  from  their  attack 
upon  the  wagons ; though  their  odds  were  suf- 
ficient to  have  vanquished  a force  twenty  times 
greater.  As  the  old  trader  reined  up  his  foam- 
ing steed,  his  rage  could  hardly  find  vent  in 
words.  One  language  would  not  suffice ; but 
in  a mingled  jargon  of  Indian,  English,  French, 
and  Spanish,  he  poured  out  his  wrath  upon  the 
cowardly  miscreants  before  him,  swearing  great 
oaths,  alternately  shaking  his  fist  and  his  rifle, 
and  daring  them  to  the  fight ! Such  was  Bent 
when  “a  heap  mad;1’  at  other  times  a model 
of  equanimity  and  calm  decorum. 

The  whole  of  the  relief  party  having  now 
come  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  dragoons, 
Bent  presently  gave  the  word  to  “put  out.” 
Once  more  the  wagons  were  formed  in  the  line 
of  march,  and  the  mules  whipped  into  a brisk 
trot.  Tom  Smith,  with  half  a dozen  mounted 
men,  led  the  van ; eighteen  more  rode  abreast 
behind  the  wagons,  to  guard  their  rear ; while 
the  remaining  horsemen  galloped  along  side. 
Thus  they  moved  on  for  a couple  of  miles,  the 
Indians  following  close  behind,  but  not  yet  ven- 
turing an  attack.  But  as  they  neared  the  fort, 
which  now  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  and  the 
chances  of  escape  increased,  they  once  more 
rallied  to  the  onset,  and  forming  in  dense  pla- 
toons, bristling  with  spears,  came  charging 
down  upon  the  rear  of  the  train  with  hideous 
yells.  “ Hough-ough-ough-gh”(jh  /”  rang  the 
deafening  war-cry  as  they  clattered  over  the 
ground — emitted  in  a series  of  prolonged  yells 
which  terminated  with  a whoop  as  abrupt  as  the 
bait  they  made  when  within  fair  pistol-shot  of 
the  wagons. 

u Come  on,  you  sneakin'  varmints,  if  you’re 
after  har !”  shouts  old  Bent,  shaking  his  fist  at 
the  savages  he  could  not  see  for  the  clouds  of 
dust  that  now  rose  like  & wall  between  him  and 
them.  “Como  on,  if  you  want  shooting;  but 
you  can’t  come  no  such  game  as  that  on  this 
child — for  he’s  seen  such  doings  afore,  he  has.”  | 
Then  turning  away  with  an  oath,  he  would  hurry 
on  the  wagons,  and  they  would  speedily  emerge 
from  the  region  of  dust.  Again  and  again  did 
the  Indians  attempt  to  disconcert  the  little  party 
by  similar  feints — dashing  furiously  upon  them, 
as  if  to  crush  them  under  their  horses’  feet,  but 
always  halting  suddenly  when  within  a few  rods 
of  them.  At  last  old  “ Shaved-head”  himself 
headed  the  onslaught  On  they  came,  more 


| furiously  than  before ; but  this  time  they  slight- 
ly overmeasured  their  distance,  and  so  impetu- 
ous was  the  charge,  that  the  chief,  who  rode  a 
mettlesome  but  tough-bitted  steed,  was  unable 
to  stop  until  he  found  himself  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  foes.  Quick  as  thought  sprang  Bent  and 
Yellow  Bear  together,  and  grasped  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  and  ho  was  at  once  made  prison- 
er. A shout  from  the  whites  greeted  their  suc- 
cess. 

Confounded  at  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
misfortune,  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their 
favorite  chief,  the  Indians  at  once  became  re- 
markably peaceable,  and  followed  quietly  be- 
hind, manifesting  the  greatest  anxiety  and  un- 
easiness, and  heedless  of  Bent’s  sarcastic  banter, 
which  he  took  no  pains  to  spare. 

Bent  and  the  Bear  rode  one  on  either  side  of 
their  captive,  each  holding  a rein  in  his  hand — 
Bent  all  the  while  shaking  his  fist  in  the  In- 
dian’s face,  and  venting  his  spleen  in  great 
oaths  and  abusive  language ; while  in  marked 
contrast  was  the  conduct  of  the  dignified  Yellow 
Bear,  who  cantered  quietly  along,  saying  no- 
thing, but  occasionally  glancing  into  bis  cap- 
tive’s face  with  a calm,  triumphant  smile,  sin- 
gularly expressive,  though  scarcely  noticeable. 
The  rascals  whom  Bent  so  woefully  berated  were 
quite  beneath  his  notice.  Not  once  did  the  Co- 
manches  attempt  to  retake  their  chief,  fearing 
the  ready  knife  of  the  angry  trader,  which  they 
knew  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  upon  him  if 
they  attempted  violence,  as  he  had  taken  special 
pains  to  inform  them.  Thus,  holding  the  key 
which  kept  securely  locked  an  earthly  Pande- 
monium, they  experienced  no  further  trouble 
on  their  way  to  the  fort. 

Modern  policemen  are  said  to  be  always  on 
hand  when  the  danger  is  over.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  train  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of 
its  destination,  when  ominous  sounds  attracted 
their  attention,  and  they  beheld  the  dragoons 
clattering  over  the  prairie,  on  their  w’ay  to  ren- 
der them  the  desired  assistance — full  two  hours 
having  elapsed  since  the  first  intimation  of  peril 
was  received  by  the  garrison ! As  they  came 
up  formed  in  regular  military  order,  with  their 
full  panoply  of  jingling  sabres,  rattling  trappings, 
and  showy  uniform,  they  really  looked  as  though 
they  might  have  done  good  sendee  for  Uncle 
Sam — always  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
were  not  two  hours  behind  time.  But  in  the 
present  instance  they  might  as  well  have  re- 
mained in  their  barracks,  and  left  the  teamsters 
to  be  massacred,  as  would  have  unquestionably 
been  the  case  but  for  Bent’s  timely  arrival. 

The  only  cause  assigned  for  such  unwarrant- 
able delay  was,  that  but  nineteen  horses  conld 
be  procured — one  having  been  disabled  the  pre- 
vious night.  Their  military  discipline  would 
not  permit  them  to  go  without  their  full  com- 
plement of  men,  and  therefore  they  were  forced 
to  wait  until  they  could  send  out  and  purchase 
au  animal  from  the  Indians.  They  seemed 
quite  surprised  to  find  all  the  men  safe  and  ar- 
rived so  soon,  and — it  may  be  well  to  add — 
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heartily  congratulated  them  upon  their  fortunate 
escape.  So  much  for  military  tactics. 

Absurdly  ridiculous  as  the  foregoing  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  but  one  of  a thousand  similar  cases 
which  might  be  cited,  explaining  satisfactorily 
the  causes  of  numerous  failures  and  disasters 
apparently  unaccountable  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  them. 
It  is  an  axiom  which  must  sooner  or  later  be- 
come perfectly  lucid  in  the  eyes  of  Congress,  that 
methodical  tactics,  and  armies  of  regulars  ever 
so  large,  may  frighten,  but  never  subdue  Indians. 
Put  an  experienced  old  “ mountain-man,”  like 
Kit  Carson  or  Bill  Bent,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
others  like  him,  and  they  will  accomplish  more 
than  a regiment  of  troops — especially  in  those 
cases  where  ambuscades  and  the  wiles  and  cun- 
ning of  the  Indian  are  to  be  combated.  In  the 
open  field  the  same  is  true.  The  Indians  will 
never  meet  an  enemy  in  open  fight  except  with 
tremendous  odds  in  their  favor.  Nowadays 
they  are  almost  invariably  mounted  when  on  the 
war-trail  or  a thieving  expedition.  Of  course 
infantry  can  do  nothing,  and  are  next  to  useless. 
If  too  numerous,  the  Indians  will  take  good 
care  to  keep  out  of  rifle-range  ; if  too  few,  their 
fate  is  certain.  Mounted  men  alone  can  effect 
any  thing.  Dragoons  are  better  than  infantry. 
If  they  can  not  conquer  their  foe,  they  can  at 
least  escape  by  running  away.  But  of  what 
possible  use  can  even  dragoons  be  if  all  their 
movements  are  to  be  regulated  by  such  tactical 
machinery  as  requires  them  to  move  and  act 
with  an  automatic  precision  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  prevents  them  from  taking  advantage 
of  auspicious  circumstances  to  strike  an  effective 
blow;  allows  the  enemy  to  slip  through  their 
fingers  unscathed ; or,  forsooth,  permits  a mas- 
sacre of  their  own  countrymen  almost  within 
hail  of  their  voices  ? 

The  United  States  furnishes  her  cavalry  with 
excellent  horses,  which,  when  mounted  by  men 
who  know  their  business,  and  competent  officers 
to  command,  could  soon  run  the  Indians  out 
of  the  country,  or  punish  them  into  good  be- 
havior and  a proper  regard  for  human  life  and 
the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum.  Let  the  Ranger 
system,  then,  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  old  dis- 
cipline— a system  in  which  each  man,  acting  in 
concert  with  his  fellow,  yet  fights  on  his  own 
hook ; a system  which  would  not  prevent  nine- 
teen men  from  saving  a massacre  because  a 
twentieth  could  not  aid  in  the  action — and 
government  has  found  the  true  remedy  for  one 
of  her  greatest  ills. 

IV. 

For  two  days  succeeding  Bent’s  arrival  at  the 
fort  the  Indians  remained  remarkably  quiet,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  hostility.  But  still  the  de- 
linquent agent  came  not  to  relieve  the  Indians 
of  their  suspicions,  or  the  whites  of  their  anx- 
iety, and  affairs  once  more  grew  dark  and  omin- 
ous. 

King’s  party  still  remained  within  the  fort, 
but  Bent  had  camped  a quarter  of  a mile  up  the 
river,  partly  for  the  ake  of  pasturage,  and  also 


because  he  intended  to  “put  out”  in  a day  or 
two,  being  in  haste  to  reach  St.  Vrain’s,  his  des- 
tination. Knowing  that  he  had  goods  to  dispose 
of,  the  Indians  were  anxious  to  trade,  and  con- 
tinually came  into  camp.  At  first  they  behaved 
with  propriety,  but  soon  became  insolent  and 
troublesome.  Small  parties  were  observed  mov- 
ing stealthily  about,  and  Bent’s  suspicions  were 
fully  aroused.  During  the  morning,  signals  were 
frequently  interchanged  between  parties  station- 
ed on  the  neighboring  eminence,  and  thin  spiral 
columns  of  smoke  curled  upward  from  various 
points.  All  these  ominous  signs  were  duly 
noted.  At  length  it  was  perceived  that  among 
the  crowd  that  thronged  the  camp  were  many 
with  their  faces  blackened,  an  indication  that 
their  intentions  were  by  no  means  peaceable, 
which  was  evident  enough  from  their  insolent 
bearing  and  abusive  language.  Large  parties 
were  continually  arriving  upon  the  ground,  all 
with  faces  blackened,  and  kept  up  a most  hid- 
eous din,  yelling  and  shouting,  and  rattling 
their  spears  against  their  shields,  and  galloping 
hither  and  thither,  until  the  dust  became  not 
only  almost  suffocating,  but  so  dense  as  to  con- 
ceal from  view  those  not  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity, so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  judge 
of  their  numbers.  Several  of  the  chiefs  now 
came  up,  and  demanded  something  “on  the 
prairie”  (free  gift),  and  even  attempted  to  seize 
sundry  blankets  and  loose  articles  lying  about. 
This  last  act  of  impudence  was  too  much  for 
the  old  trader’s  equanimity,  and  he  fumed  and 
swore  desperately.  He  fully  comprehended  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  knowing  well  enough 
that  the  least  concessions  on  his  part  would  only 
make  the  Indians  bolder,  instead  of  pacifying 
them  or  inducing  them  to  leave  the  camp.  In 
reply,  therefore,  to  their  importunate  demands, 
he  told  them  distinctly  that  he  would  see  them 
in  a much  warmer  climate  before  he  would  give 
them  a thing.  The  Indians,  incensed  at  his  ob- 
stinate refusal,  pronounced  him  “wah  kcitcha” 
(bad  medicine),  murmured  because  he  did  not 
freely  “open  his  hand,”  and  ceased  a while  from 
their  importunities  only  to  gather  fresh  inso- 
lence from  increasing  numbers. 

Petty  annoyances  soon  grew  into  open  as- 
saults, and  twice  did  a daring  brave  attempt  to 
snatch  the  very  trinkets  from  Bent’s  hand,  de- 
terred only  by  the  ever  ready  pistol,  which  was 
each  time  intruded  between  his  eyes.  Matters 
had  now  so  nearly  approached  a crisis  that  it  be- 
came evident  that  help  must  be  obtained  from 
the  fort ; but  this  seemed  utterly  impossible,  as 
the  least  attempt  in  that  direction  would  be  im- 
mediately intercepted  by  their  wary  foes,  who 
were  now  momentarily  becoming  more  determ- 
ined and  excited.  What,  then,  could  be  done? 
Matters  could  not  continue  long  as  they  were, 
for  already  were  the  Indians  heard  conversing 
in  their  own  language,  and  inciting  each  other 
to  strike  the  first  blow.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  vigorously  plying  the  old  trader  to  gjive 
them  presents. 

Meanwhile  Bent’s  old  favorite,  Yellow  Bear, 
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sat  upon  his  blanket  near  one  of  the  wagons, 
quietly  playing  with  his  knife,  thrusting  it  into 
the  ground,  or  spearing  the  little  hummocks  of 
grass  before  him,  apparently  heedless  of  all  that 
was  transpiring,  but,  in  reality,  listening  most 
attentively  to  all  that  was  said.  He  knew  the 
peril  of  his  friend,  and  was  prepared  to  aid  him 
to  the  best  of  his  ability ; but  he  hAd  not  yet 
observed  such  indications  of  immediate  danger 
as  would  warrant  the  risk  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence to  the  fort.  But  now  a sound,  low  and 
ominous,  like  the  distant  sighing  of  the  wind 
presaging  a storm,  was  heard  passing  from  group 
to  group  of  the  assembled  braves.  Commencing 
at  first  with  those  most  remote,  it  came  gradu- 
ally nearer  and  nearer,  as  each  grim  warrior 
took  up  the  warning  note ; and,  like  a pestilen- 
tial infection,  soon  seized  those  around  and  in 
the  camp.  They,  too,  joined  in  the  dread  pre- 
curse. All  else  was  painfully  still — no  shout- 
ing, no  clash  of  arms,  nought  but  the  never- 
ceasing,  doleful  murmur  that  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  its  dread  import.  The  Bear 
now  quietly  rose,  and,  without  deigning  a word 
or  look  to  either  friend  or  foe  of  all  the  motley 
throng  around  him*  moved  slowly  from  the  camp. 
So  noiseless  and  unaffected  was  his  departure 
that  but  few  noticed  him,  and  these  gave  him 
only  a passing  glance,  allowing  him  to  pass  on 
unheeded.  But  Bent's  eye,  cver-watchful,  twink- 
led brightly  for  an  instant,  and  the  anxious  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  succeeded  by  a moment- 
ary flush  of  pleasure,  for  he  knew  why  the  Bear 
had  so  suddenly  left  him. 

But  now  the  murmur,  at  first  so  faintly  heard, 
gradually  increased  in  volume  and  in  tone,  and 
a doleful,  measured  chant  succeeded.  The  sea 
of  red-skinned  warriors  surged  heavily  to  and 
fro,  while  the  snorting  of  their  mettled  steeds, 
and  the  dull,  leaden  tramp  of  hoofs  upon  the 
yielding  turf  mingled  with  the  sound.  On  ev- 
ery side,  far  and  near,  the  monotonous  “ hi-ya, 
hi-ya,  hi-ya,  hi-ya!”  kept  up  its  unceasing  ca- 
dence. It  was  the  war-song  of  the  Coman- 
ches!  Louder  it  grew  every  moment,  and  more 
threatening,  swelling  like  the  voice  of  the  rising 
storm,  and  Bent  momentarily  expected  an  at- 
tack. There  was  but  one  last  resort  which 
could  save  his  scalp  and  hold  the  Indians  in 
check  until  the  Bear  returned  with  help.  He 
had  a keg  of  sugar  in  his  wagon.  Obtaining 
this,  and  knocking  out  its  head  with  a single 
blow,  he  stepped  upon  a box  beside  him,  and 
notified  the  chiefs  that  he  wished  to  have  a 
‘‘talk,”  at  the  same  time  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  saccharine  consoler  at  his  side.  In- 
stantly the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  braves 
gathered  around  him ; and  while  he  talked  to 
them  in 44  honeyed  accents,"  with  an  iron  spoon 
he  titillated  their  palates  with  the  sugar,  doling 
out  a spoonful  to  each  of  the  big-mouthed  sav- 
ages as  they  came  up  iu  turn,  with  jaws  agape, 
like  yearling  infants,  anxious  to  be  fed. 

In  this  way,  soothing  and  sweetening,  talking 
continually,  but  sparing  not  the  sugar,  he  eked 
out  a long  half  hour ; still  no  help  came. 


But  while  his  hopes  and  the  sugar  rapidly 
grew  less,  and  he  was  well-nigh  despairing  of 
opportune  relief,  and  the  temporary  lull  of  the 
war-song  had  once  more  given  place  to  a full- 
measured  chant,  a mounted  Comanche  darted 
suddenly  out  of  the  dim  pall  of  dust,  and  came 
dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  with  the 
news  that  the  troops  and  teamsters  were  com- 
ing up  from  the  fort,  and  were  close  at  hand. 
Indeed,  the  quick  tramp  of  their  horses’  feet 
could  now  be  distinctly  heard.  The  intelli- 
gence spread  like  wild-fire.  The  chanting  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  in  a moment,  with  one  pierc- 
ing, parting  yell,  every  Indian  had  44  vamosed 
the  ranche.” 

Thus  was  the  camp  again  saved  from  the 
rankling  vengeance  of  the  savages. . 

But  the  end  was  not  yet,  though  the  Coman- 
ches  desisted  from  further  hostilities  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Night  came  on,  and  all 
was  quiet  within  and  without  the  fort.  The 
guards  were  going  their  unceasing  rounds,  and 
their  tramp  alone  was  heard  above  the  sighing 
of  the  winds;  for  the  wind  blew  fitfully,  and 
the  clouds  were  lowering,  portentous  of  a storm. 
Their  footfalls  alone  were  heard,  for  moccasined 
feet  of  Indians  prate  not  of  their  vicinage,  even 
though  thousands  were  prowling  about  in  the 
gloom. 

Fitzwilliam  slept  uneasily,  and,  like  a weasel, 
with  one  eye  open.  As  he  lay  stretched  upon 
his  mattress  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  wag- 
ons, in  a state  of  semi-consciousness,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  stealthful  footsteps  at 
his  side ; and  presently  a hand  carefully  drew 
aside  the  Osnaburg  covering,  a head  was  thrust 
warily  in,  and  a tremulous  voice  whispered : 

44For  God’s  sake,  Fitz,  give  us  a gun ! We  * 
are  ‘gone  beaver,’  sure — the  whole  of  us!  The 
Indians  are  inside  the  fort!” 

“Nonsense,  man;  that’s  all  in  your. eye,  I 
reckon,”  replied  Fitzwilliam,  quickly  raising 
himself  up,  and  handing  a rifle  to  his  compan- 
ion, while  he  himself  seized  another,  and  thrust 
himself,  feet  foremost,  out  of  the  end  of  the 
wagon.  44  Show  us  your  Injuns!  Where’s  the 
guard?” 

44  Humph ! the  guard  be  hanged ! Where  are 
they  if  they  ain’t  asleep,  I should  like  to  know. 
What  else  could  you  expect  of  such  Greeks  as 
them?” 

“Well,  where's  the  red-skins?  Did  you 
see  ’em  inside,  yourself?” 

“No ; but  they’re  scaling  the  walls.  Didn’t 
I see  a dozen  tarred  heads  pop  down  the  mo- 
ment I showed  my  face?  I heard  the  varmints, 
too,  afore  I jumped  up  from  my  bunk.” 

While  they  were  yet  speaking  sounds  were 
distinctly  heard  at  the  other  side  of  the  fort, 
and  presently  the  whole  place  was  aroused. 
All  was  commotion.  Men  and  women,  sol- 
diers and  teamsters,  all  were  rushing  hither 
and  thither,  anxiously  seeking  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  Startled  so  suddenly  from  their 
slumbers  as  they  were,  their  fears  amounted 
almost  to  a panic.  The  drums  beat  to  arms. 
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and  the  garrison  was  finally  mastered;  bat 
when  noses  were  counted  four  of  the  soldiers 
were  missing.  Here  was  fresh  cause  for  alarm. 

44  Wiped  out,  sure  as  shooting,1*  said  the  old 
teamsters,  confidently. 

44  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  the  Injuns  have  fixed 
their  flints  for  ’em,**  rejoined  the  soldiers. 

“They  are  all  murdered*!”  chimed  in  the 
women,  feeling  their  own  heads  mechanically 
to  test  the  safety  of  their  scalps.  “They  are 
murdered — the  soldiers  are  killed ! But  where 
are  the  Indians  ?’* 

44  Sure  enongh,”  replied  some  of  the  men, 
roused  from  a fit  of  abstraction,  44  where  are  the 
Injuns  ?’* 

But  no  Indians  were  to  be  found  or  seen. 
That  they  had  been  prowling  about,  however, 
was  but  too  certain;  for  they  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  as  they  galloped  over  the  prairie, 
in  the  distance. 

A confused  noise  and  loud  sounds  of  voices 
were  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  Bent’s  camp, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they,  too,  had  been 
aroused  from  some  cause  as  yet  inexplicable. 
There  was  a mystery  about  the  whole  affair  that 
baffled  explanation.-  None  doubted  at  first  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  murdered ; but  when  the 
fact  that  they  had  slept  in  their  quarters  with 
the  rest  of  the  garrison  was  considered,  this 
seemed  impossible.  Other  reasons  were  there- 
fore assigned  for  their  absence. 

At  length  all  became  quiet  again  in  the  fort, 
and  the  inmates  gradually  recovered  from  their 
alarm.  The  garrison,  however,  was  kept  under 
arms  the  rest  of  the  night.  At  length  morning 
came,  and  brought  welcome  light  to  their  eyes 
and  joy  to  their  hearts.  The  mystery  was  soon 
cleared  up,  though  it  brought  a shudder  to  all, 
when  they  learned  the  danger  they  had  so  provi- 
dentially escaped.  A concerted  plot  had  been 
laid  by  the  Indians  to  attack  the  fort  and  Bent’s 
camp  at  the  same  time,  and  by  a well-directed 
coup  de  main  totally  annihilate  the  whites  to  a 
man.  They  had  been  foiled,  however,  when 
just  upon  the  point  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, by  the  camp’s  being  alarmed,  together  with 
the  movements  of  the  four  soldiers,  who,  it  ap- 
peared, had  deserted,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
leaping  the  walls  frightened  the  Indians  from 
their  purpose.  The  whole  party  had  narrowly 
escaped  a massacre ! 

From  the  disclosures  afterward  made  it  was 
learned  that  the  question  of  desertion  had  been 
agitated  by  many  of  the  soldiers  for  several  days. 
They  had  become  terribly  alarmed,  and  saw  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  eventual  escape.  They 
chose  to  run  all  risks  rather  than  remain  longer 
within  the  fort.  More  would  undoubtedly  have 
deserted  had  not  their  courage  failed.  Of  those 
that  escaped  one  made  his  way  to  Salt  Lake, 
and  the  others  to  the  States;  and  these  were 
they  who  brought  the  intelligence,  which  was 
very  generally  believed,  that  Fort  Atkinson  had 
been  taken  by  the  Indians  and  the  garrison  mas- 
sacred. They  alone  bad  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale! 


Nothing  of  importance  occurred  that  day  until 
toward  noon,  when  the  whites  observed  a great 
commotion  among  the  Indians.  In  the  dis- 
tance far  up  the  river,  and  away  to  the  right, 
the  thin  yellowish  clouds  of  dust,  which  ever 
lingered  above  the  Indian  camp,  and  served  to 
mark  its  site,  now  began  to  roll  up  in  dense 
surging  volumes  like  the  smoke  of  a thousand 
furnaces.  Swiftly  it  spread  over  the  adjacent 
plain,  rising  here  and  there  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, as  if  stirred  by  miniature  whirlwinds,  and 
speeding  onward,  borne  on  the  wings  of  a tem- 
pest, until  it  covered  the  fort,  and  cast  a vail 
over  the  sun,  through  which  he  looked  with  a 
dull  red  glare.  Meanwhile  all  the  hangers-on 
around  the  fort — every  Indian  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— had  hastily  gathered  up  their  trappings 
and  whatever  movables  they  had,  and  galloped 
away  up  the  river  toward  the  44  big  village”  with 
all  possible  speed.  From  time  to  time  some 
half  a dozen  of  the  stragglers,  far  down  the 
river  beyond  the  fort,  came  dashing  swiftly  past, 
all  intent  upon  reaching  the  goal  beyond.  Anon, 
a single  horseman,  with  spear  bristling  at  his 
| side,  his  body  inclining  forward,  his  hair  and 
horse’s  mane  and  tail  streaming  in  the  wind, 
would  suddenly  emerge  from  the  dim  cloud  be- 
low, and  flying  swiftly  past,  visible  for  a mo- 
ment only,  as  suddenly  disappear  in  the  thick 
| pall  beyond.  Singly  and  in  groups  they  fol- 
lowed on  in  quick  succession,  while,  betimes, 
great  dogs  and  little  curs,  gaunt  and  starveling, 
i individually  and  in  packs,  barking  and  yelping, 
ran  streaking  it  after  their  flying  masters.  Thus, 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  a continuous  phan- 
tasmagoria of  Indian,  dog,  and  horse  was  all 
that  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  soldiers 
at  the  fort.  Speculation  speculated  in  vain  to 
divine  the  cause  of  so  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able a movement.  The  whole  vicinity  was  si- 
lent and  deserted — not  an  Indian  remained. 
Most  potent  must  have  been  thfe  influence  that 
could  have  dispersed  so  great  an  army,  and  sus- 
pended siege  operations  in  so  short  a time  1 
While  they  yet  wondered,  and  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  6olve  the  mystery,  one  of  Bent’s 
men  came  in  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Co- 
manches  were  breaking  up  camp!  This  was 
news,  joyful  as  unexpected,  and  brought  relief 
to  every  mind.  Instantly  all  who  were  not  on 
duty  set  out  for  the  village  to  witness  so  rare 
and  interesting  a spectacle;  and,  sure  enough, 
the  Indians  were  in  the  act  of  evacuating  the 
place.  Every  thing  was  in  motion,  and  the 
greatest  bustle  and  confusion  prevailed.  On 
all  sides  squaws  were  diligently  removing  their 
blankets,  pots,  and  other  utensils  from  the  lodges, 
preparatory  to  taking  them  down.  The  men 
were  busy  with  the  horses — some  hurriedly  ad- 
justing their  bridles  and  saddle-blankets,  while 
others  secured  and  drove  in  the  loose  animals. 
Nude  and  semi-nude  children  wandered  hither 
and  thither — useful  as  other  children  in  their 
place,  but  always  out  of  place — and  receiving 
constant  reminders  from  the  women,  which  sent 
them  yelling  and  sprawling  over  the  ground  in 
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every  direction.  Papooses  squalling,  dogs  yelp- 
ing, horses  neighing,  women  scolding,  men 
swearing  and  shouting,  tho  tramp  of  hoofs  and 
rush  of  feet,  the  clash  of  iron  and  ring  of  steel, 
added  to  the  excitement  of  the  6cene,  and  af- 
forded rich  harmony  to  those  who  had  no  ear 
for  music. 

At  length  all  was  ready  for  striking  the  lodg- 
es, and,  at  a given  signal,  down,  with  a crash 
and  a 6quelch,  came  every  lodge  simultaneously 
to  the  ground.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ev- 
ery one  was  flat.  Where  but  an  instant  before 
one  thousand  wigwams  dotted  the  plain,  now  all 
was  l<3vel  as  a floor.  Now',  with  renewed  ac- 
tivity, all  set  to  work  stripping  oft'  the  hides  and 
buffalo  robes  from  the  lodge-poles.  The  work- 
ing horses  were  led  up,  ready  to  be  harnessed 
into  tho  travees.  Lashing  the  poles  of  the 
lodges  half  of  them  on  each  side  of  a horse, 
with  their  ends  trailing  on  the  ground  Borne  fif- 
teen feet  behind,  transversal  bars  were  strapped 
upon  them.  Upon  this  framc-w'ork  the  skins 
were  secured  so  as  to  form  a haimnock-liko  bag, 
but  raised  so  as  not  to  strike  the  ground.  These 
were  the  “travees” — a unique  arrangement,  by 
which  the  portable  lodges  were  most  convenient- 
ly carried,  and  at  the  same  time  converted  into 
traveling-carriages  for  the  party.  Into  these 
the  squaw's,  papooses,  children,  small  dogs,  pots 
and  kettles,  were  very  expeditiously  and  uncer- 
emoniously tumbled  together  — the  word  was 
given,  and  away  they  started  I Then  followed 
a scene  that  would  have  made  even  Diogenes, 
that  stolid  old  stoic,  split  his  sides  for  laughter. 
Away  went  the  w’hole  promiscuous  posse,  pell- 
mell,  helter-skelter,  at  full  speed  toward  the 
river,  stirring  the  dust  into  blinding  and  suffo- 
cating clouds,  and  creating  such  a din  as  made 
“confusion  worse  confounded.”  The  lash  of 
countless  whips  mingled  with  the  cries  and  yells 
of  the  drivers,  os  they  urged  on  tho  sluggish  and 
overworked  pack-horses;  the  clash  of  ringing 
metal;  the  blended  voices  of  women,  dogs,  and 
children  ; and  tho  incessant  and  grating  cranch , 
c ranch  of  the  lodge-pole  travees,  as  they  jerked 
along  with  the  rapid  movement  of  the  horses — 
all  added  strange  discordance  and  excitement  to 
a scene  which  already  beggared  description. 

Horses  and  mules  were  continually  breaking 
from  the  guard,  and  the  guard  asr  continually 
runuing  after  them  and  bringing  them  in.  From 
time  to  time,  as  they  passed  over  uneven  ground, 
tho  springy  poles  of  the  travees  would  send  their 
heterogeneous  burdens  of  animate  and  inanimate 
nondescript s up  in  the  air  with  a bound,  half- 
throwing them  out  of  the  bag;  and  not  only 
once,  but  again  and  again,  until  a series  of  suc- 
cessive jolts  and  jars  had  deranged  their  original 
position  beyond  all  recovery.  Sometimes,  from 
lack  of  being  properly  secured,  the  horses  would 
break  from  the  travees,  and  at  once  leave  their 
burdens  behind  them  in  a state  of  passive  non 
sequitur ; or  the  fastenings  of  one  side  only 
would  break,  letting  tho  whole  concern  fall  to 
the  ground,  dragging  by  the  other  poles.  This 
would  frighten  the  horse,  and  off  he  would  dash, 


with  a succession  of  jumps  and  kicks,  never 
failing,  in  the  end,  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
annoying  apparatus  dangling  at  his  heels.  Then 
followed  a series  of  evolutions  truly  amusing — 
fun,  indeed,  to  all  outsiders ; not  pleasant  other- 
wise. As  squaws  and  brats,  dogs  and  kettles, 
and  all  the  contents  of  the  travee  went  bounc- 
ing violently  along  together,  in  ridiculous  con- 
fusion, threatening  every  moment  to  be  thrown 
to  the  ground,  the  squaws  clutched  desperately 
at  the  poles,  clinging  to  them  with  one  hand, 
and  holding  their  screaming  children  by  the 
other,  and  so  for  a while  heroically  retained 
their  places ; but  the  rest  of  tho  furniture  was 
jostled  over  the  side,  piece  by  piece — here  a 
dog,  and  there  a pot,  blankets,  trinkets,  and 
what  not,  went  flying  out,  one  by  one,  strewing 
the  ground  for  rods  behind.  At  length  the 
squaws  themselves,  by  an  extra  kick  and  plango 
of  the  horse,  were  fairly  somerseted,  and  thrown 
into  the  dirt  together,  while  the  frightened  an- 
| imal,  now  relieved  of  his  burden,  went  career- 
ing wildly  on,  until  a lasso  dexterously  thrown 
by  the  nearest  Indian  brought  him  to  a sudden 
stop.  Then  tho  strewn  contents  of  the  primi- 
tive vehicle  were  hastily  gathered  up,  the  travee 
readjusted,  and  the  delayed  family  followed  on 
at  the  tail  of  the  posse. 

In  this  way  tho  retreating  Comanches  pro- 
ceeded until  they  reached  the  ford  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. Then  commenced  a scene  even  more 
exciting  than  any  before.  With  whip  and  spur 
and  fiercest  yells  the  frightened  steeds  were 
urged  into  the  rushing  wave,  and  went  plung- 
ing, snorting,  and  splashing  through  tho  impet- 
uous current,  stirring  up  tho  muddy  bed  of  the 
river  into  a caldron  of  boiling  chocolate,  which 
went  seething,  and  foaming,  and  whirling,  and 
rippling  for  a quarter  of  a mile  below.  Breast- 
deep  was  the  water,  yet  easily  crossed  by  the 
horsemen.  With  the  travees  the  task  was  great- 
er, and  not  without  its  perils ; for  though  these 
floated  buoyantly  upon  the  surface,  yet  they 
were  liable  to  disaster  from  the  6wiftnc9s  of  the 
tide.  Being  secured  only  at  one  end,  they  were 
easily  swept  around,  and  acting  as  a powerful 
lever,  carried  the  struggling  beasts  with  them, 
frequently  taking  them  off  their  feet,  and  plung- 
ing them  beneath  the  waves.  This  would,  of 
course,  upset  the  travee,  and  its  contents  would 
suddenly  vanish  from  sight — the  pots  and  simi- 
lar utensils  to  rise  no  more,  but  the  squaws  to 
instantly  reappear,  clutching  desperately  their 
almost  amphibious  progeny,  and  striving  to  gain 
a footing  on  the  bottom.  Still  grasping  the 
lodge-poles,  they  would  finally  find  their  way 
across  without  assistance,  improved  in  appear- 
ance, if  not  well  pleased  with  tho  bath.  In  this 
way  the  fording  was  accomplished  at  last.  It 
was  noon  when  they  commenced  to  cross,  and 
it  was  not  until  six  o'clock  that  the  last  horse 
was  over.  In  six  hoars  ten  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  with  their  horses,  were  safe- 
ly landed  on  the  opposite  side.  Now  whipping 
up  their  steeds  once  more,  the  hindmost  warriors 
galloped  rapidly  after  the  advance,  amidst  a tre- 
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mendons  cloud  of  dust — and  that  was  the  last 
that  was  seen  of  the  copper-colored  besiegers  of 
Fort  Atkinson.  Th&  dust  then  gradually  set- 
tled or  floated  away,  and  the  next  morning  the 
atmosphere  was  clear  once  more. 

****** 

It  remains  but  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the 
Indians’  sudden  departure.  This  was  cleared  up 
the  following  day  by  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Fort,  with  Major  Sanderson,  at 
the  head  of  two  companies  of  mounted  riflemen, 
which  had  been  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  be- 
leaguered garrison.  The  Indian  scouts,  ever  on 
the  watch,  had  given  their  people  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  troops  almost  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  whites  were  apprised  of  their  coming! 
They  did  not  care  to  wait  longer  for  presents 
under  this  new  aspect  of  affairs,  and  according- 
ly took  themselves  out  of  the  way,  doubtless 
believing  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of 
valor. 

This  single  incident  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  the  promptest  action  in  all  military  move- 
ments against  the  Indians.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  any  military  force  to  approach  the 
Indians  unawares,  especially  by  the  regularly- 
traveled  routes ; for  their  scouts  are  stationed 
all  along  the  road,  at  all  times,  to  give  speedy 
intimation  of  danger,  or  of  the  approach  of  trad- 
ers’ trains,  which  they  are  on  the  alert  to  rob. 
These  facts  are  still  better  exemplified  in  the  re- 
cent expedition  of  Colonel  Sumner,  when  the 
very  Indians  ho  was  seeking  to  punish  slipped 
down  between  his  divided  forces,  and  plundered 
a wagon- train  almost  before  his  very  eyes,  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

THE  FAIR  DOSIA  BELLA.  * 

A TALS  OF  CORDOVA,  Ilf  SPAIN. 

DELANTE,  Sefior!  it  is  necessary  your 
Excel lenza  goes  forward!  It  is  two  and 
a half  good  leagues  to  Cordova  yet,  and  the 
shadows  have  crept  up  two-thirds  of  the  height 
of  the  tower  of  Santa  Maria  del  Alma ! Mira  1” 
and  the  speaker,  who  was  an  Andalusian  mu- 
leteer, gayly  dressed,  and  mounted  upon  a 
frisky,  lion-colored  ass,  with  ears  of  enormons 
length,  extended  his  right  hand,  gay  with  gold 
rings,  with  a dramatic  air  toward  the  city,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  was  wrapped  in  soft  twi- 
light, while  the  tops  of  the  spires  and  loftier 
towers  were  glittering  in  the  splendor  of  an 
Hispanian  sunset. 

The  person  addressed  was  a yonng  Spanish 
cavalier — his  fine,  large,  sparkling  eyes,  olive 
complexion,  and  extremely  handsome  features, 
betraying  clearly  his  Castilian  blood.  He  was 
not  more  than  five  or  six-and-twenty,  and  well 
mounted  upon  a superb  Andalusian  steed,  and  his 
air  and  general  appearance,  the  richness  of  his 
dress,  and  the  elegance  of  his  trappings,  showed 
that  he  belonged  to  the  first  class  of  Spanish 
grandees.  He  was  attended  by  a servant,  who 
also  rode  on  horseback — a short,  swarthy-look- 
ing  Spaniard,  with  grisly  beard,  and  long,  gray- 
ish locks.  The  Castilian  had  been  lingering 


upon  the  hill  over  which  the  road  wound  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  city,  to  survey  scenes  famil- 
iar to  his  eye,  and  sacred  to  the  memories  of 
earlier  days. 

“Use  thy  whip,  then,  Gallicio,  and  go  for- 
ward at  what  pace  may  please  thee,”  answered 
the  horseman.  “ The  way  thou  hast  pressed  on 
all  the  evening,  one  would  guess  thou  wert  un- 
der a pledge  to  some  nut-brown  maid  of  Cordo- 
va to  meet  her  at  sunset  by  Fountain  del  Moro, 
where  all  the  pretty  yonng  women  meet  at  eve 
to  draw  water  and  make  love  to  their  sweet- 
hearts. Well,  I am  the  last  man  to  mar  a 
lover’s  happiness!  So  let  us  forward*  for  I 
fain  would  enter  the  city  ere  it  grow  dark.” 

The  three  horsemen  now  galloped  rapidly 
forward,  the  Castilian  now  and  then  half  draw- 
ing rein  to  gaze  upon  the  beautiful  landscape 
of  valley,  hillside,  vineyard,  garden,  and  villa, 
mingled  in  rich  profusion  before  him  and  around 
him  on  either  side  of  the  road ; while  in  their 
midst  flowed,  like  a necklace  of  minute  lakes, 
the  irregular  and  meandering  river  from  which 
all  borrowed  their  beauty  and  gloiy. 

As  the  guide  drew  near  the  town,  he  pointed 
out  with  his  whip,  from  the  back  of  his  gallop- 
ing ass,  now  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  once 
the  prison  of  D on  John  of  Portugal,  and  now 
the  summer  abode  of  the  Princess  Isabella  de 
Cordova ; and  he  would  have  gone  on  pointing 
out  others,  but  the  Castilian,  whom  he  had  es- 
corted from  Madrid,  bade  him  ride  on  in  silence, 
as  all  these  places  were  well  known  to  him. 

“ Si,  Sefior ! I perceive  thou  art  no  stranger 
about  Cordova !”  answered  Gallicio,  discomfit- 
ed, for  it  was  bis  delight,  as  it  is  of  all  guides, 
to  play  the  intelligent  showman  to  poor,  ignorant 
travelers. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  gates  of  the  city  they 
encountered  large  companies  of  peasants  and 
market-folk  coming  out,  hurrying  to  reach  their 
homes  in  the  suburbs  ere  deep  nightfall. 

Having  shown  his  passport  at  the  portal  of 
the  great  gateway,  the  Castilian  rode  slowly 
forward,  looking  about  him  with  the  looks  of 
one  recognizing,  with  the  peculiar  and  strange 
delight  of  a long-absent  citizen,  places  familiar 
to  his  memory. 

He  had  sent  his  servant  forward  with  the  An- 
dalusian, to  prepare  a room  for  him  at  the  chief 
hotel,  saying  he  would  ride  on  leisurely  through 
the  Prado.  He  soon  turned  from  the  Calle  del 
Pedro,  which  led  from  the  gate  into  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  issued  upon  the  noble  Alameda, 
or  Park,  of  the  city.  It  was,  as  he  expected  to 
find  it,  thronged,  at  that  twilight  hoar,  with  &U 
the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Cordova.  Around 
the  fountains  crowds  were  standing  gazing  upon 
the  long  lines  of  open  carriages,  filled  with  taste- 
fully-attired  ladies,  glittering  with  jewels,  as  if 
dressed  for  a ball,  who,  as  they  rode  past,  drawn 
by  horses  or  mules  richly  caparisoned  along  the 
avenues  of  gazing  and  admiring  friends,  nodded 
to  some  iu  recognition,  smiled  on  others,  *ig* 
naled  secretly  with  their  fans  to  lovers,  and  to 
other  cavaliers  beckoned,  who,  obediently  spur- 
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ring  up,  walked  their  horses  along  by  their  car- 
riages, and  merrily  talked  and  laughed  with  them. 

It  was  a brilliant  and  gay  scene,  such  a 6 only 
a Spanish  city  can  present  to  the  eye. 

“I  am  almost  too  travel- worn  and  dnst-cov- 
ered  to  mingle  in  such  fair  company  as  this,” 
said  Don  Francisco  de  Alvarado,  the  Castilian, 
as  he  drew  rein  on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng, 
and,  seated  in  his  saddle,  watched  the  lively 
panorama  as  it  moved  by. 

Although  the  sun  had  Just  set,  the  twilight 
was  gorgeously  light,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
western  sky,  piled  up  with  clouds  of  gold  in  a 
firmament  of  glory,  shed  over  all  a soft,  clear 
light  of  that  exquisite  half-tone  which  Claude 
Lorraine  loved  to  introduce  into  his  landscapes. 
By  this  heavenly  light  the  beauty  of  the  lovely 
women  of  Cordova  was  enriched,  and  even  the  ! 
plain  donnas  appeared  to  advantage. 

Don  Francisco  enjoyed  the  scene,  seated  upon 
his  horse,  within  the  shadow  of  an  orange-tree. 
Cabriolet  after  cabriolet  of  charming  Spanish 
women  rolled  slowly  by,  the  gallants  lining  the 
way,  bowing,  kissing  hands,  and  throwing  bou- 
quets at  their  favorites. 

All  at  once  the  music  of  the  royal  band  struck 
up  in  the  full  splendor  and  power  of  trumpet, 
drum,  and  sonorous  horn,  in  front  of  the  palace 
of  the  General-in-chief,  and  the  procession  of 
carriages  stopped,  in  order  that  their  occupants 
might  listen  to  the  music.  The  friends  of  those 
in  the  cabriolets  took  this  occasion  to  crowd  up 
and  surround  their  favorite  acquaintances,  and 
converse  with  them.  In  a few  minutes  the 
whole  Prado,  for  half  a mile  in  length,  pre- 
sented all  the  aspect  of  a fete  or  of  a ball-room. 
The  music  gave  both  spirit  to  general  conversa- 
tion and  a cover  to  that  which  wished  not  a third 
party  to  hear. 

Our  hero — for  such  he  will  prove  to  be — 
though  the  handsomest  man,  dust-covered  and 
sun-browned  as  he  was,  that  was  then  within 
the  Alameda,  had  kept  in  the  shade  of  the  tree, 
not  thinking  himself  sufficiently  well  attired 
for  such  a holiday  party. 

But  he  had  not  been  unobserved.  To  his  sur- 
prise more  than  one  gentleman  bowed  to  him, 
and  more  than  one  lady  smiled  and  nodded,  as 
if  he  were  a familiar  acquaintance  met  daily. 

“ This  is  very  odd !”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
civilly  responded  to  the  courteous  bow  of  a fine- 
looking  old  Spanish  gentleman.  “I  am  evi- 
dently taken  for  some  one  else,  for  not  a soul  in 
Cordova  has  seen  me  since  I was  twelve  years 
old,  and  I am  now  twenty-six,  and  wear  a 
beard ! Truly  it  is  pleasant  to  the  heart  of  a 
long-absent  wanderer  to  be  thus  kindly  noticed 
on  his  re  torn,  but  they  can  not  know  me.  Ah, 
I have  it  I The  Cordovianos  are  distinguished 
for  their  courtesy  and  their  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers. They  see  I am  a stranger,  and  these  sal- 
utations are  bat  the  usual  civilities  which  they 
extend  to  such!” 

Just  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  this  con- 
clusion, his  eyes  were  snddenly  drawn,  as  if  by 
fascination,  toward  a carriage  that  stood  at  his 


right.  As  he  turned  his  head  his  looks  rested 
full  and  direct  npon  a pair  of  glorious  eyes,  dark 
as  the  night  with  its  diamond-glittering  skies. 

Those  superb  and  passionate  orbs  which  his 
own  encountered  so  unexpectedly  had  been  for 
some  moments  steadily  regarding  him  with  the 
earnest  attention  of  one  who  would  draw  the 
glance  of  the  one  gazbd  at ; and  it  was,  without 
doubt,  that  my sterious  mesmeric  influence  which 
the  eyes  can  involuntarily  command  when  in- 
tently fixed  npon  a person  which  caused  Don 
Francisco,  conscious  of  being  regarded,  to  turn 
so  quickly,  and  in  the  right  direction. 

He  remained  an  instant  enchanted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  lady  whose  gaze  he  met.  His 
heart  bounded  and  warmed  with  a glow  of  sur- 
prised delight.  He  returned  her  looks  earnest- 
ly and  inquiringly,  when,  to  his  amazement,  she 
smiled  in  the  most  charming  manner,  and  kiss- 
ed her  two  fingers  to  him,  tossing  the  airy  kiss 
to  him  with  the  most  graceful  gesture  conceiv- 
able. Bewildered  and  captivated,  our  hand- 
some Castilian  instinctively  returned  the  de- 
lightful salutation,  and  then  examined  more 
closely  the  features  and  snrroundings  of  tho 
beauty.  She  was  not  more  than  twenty,  if  so 
much,  with  that  noble  and  voluptuously-devel- 
oped form  which  distinguishes  the  fair  sefioritas 
of  Southern  Spain.  Her  features  were  as  reg- 
ular as  an  Arabian's,  and  aristocratically-mould- 
ed, the  nose  being  exquisitely  shaped  and — that 
rare  thing — marvelously  beautiful ! Her  mouth 
was  proudly  and  sweetly  full,  the  lips  richly 
tinted  with  the  brightest  cherry,  revealing,  as  she 
smiled,  teeth  like  milk.  Altogether  she  was  the 
handsomest  woman  in  Cordova ; and  Don  Fran- 
cisco, as  ho  gazed  on  her,  said  to  himself,  “Of 
the  world ! Heaven  ne'er  shaped  and  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  any  creature  this  side  of 
the  upper  skies  so  incomparably  lovely.  But 
who  can  she  be?  Who  is  she  who  smiles  on 
me,  and  throws  me  kisses  from  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  ? Surely  this  also  is  not  a part  of  the 
programme  of  Cordova  hospitality  in  receiving 
strangers  into  their  courteous  city !” 

Here  the  vain  (young  men,  and  especially 
heroes  of  romances,  will  sometimes  evince  van- 
ity) thought  passed  across  the  mirror  of  his  self- 
love  that  perhaps  it  was  his  fine  personal  appear* 
ance  which  had  caused  her  to  show  him  these 
sweet  amenities,  and  that  he  had,  not  being  yet 
twenty-five  minutes  in  Cordova,  made  a con- 
quest of  one  of  its  most  beautiful  women ! He 
now  began  to  wish  he  were  not  so  dust-stained 
and  unfit  to  present  himself,  forgetting  that  the 
increasing  twilight  rendered  any  detection  of 
neglect  of  apparel  very  improbable. 

“ She  must  be  noble  and  rich !”  he  reflected, 
as  he  looked  at  the  liveries  of  scarlet  and  gold 
of  the  two  servants,  and  surveyed  the  beauty  of 
the  two  mules,  and  the  elegance  of  the  phaeton. 
There  were  also  in  the  carriage  two  other  la- 
dies, one  of  them  richly  dressed,  and  advanced 
in  years ; the  other  a lovely  girl  of  fifteen,  with 
golden  hair,  and  chestnut-colored  eyes,  soft  in 
their  expression  as  a gazelle’s,  which  they  re- 
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sembled  in  size,  and  gentle  beauty,  and  ti- 
midity. 

“All  these  surroundings  are  of  the  highest 
mark  I Whoever  she  is,  the  lady  is  above  sus- 
picion ! This  is  veiy  extraordinary.  I will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  carriage  until  I know  whither 
it  conveys  this  beauty,  who  has,  from  this  hour, 
my  heart  and  happiness  in*the  palm  of  her  lit- 
tle hand  1" 

The  music  of  the  band  ceased,  and  the  line 
of  carriages  moved  onward  at  a gradually  in- 
creasing trot,  for  in  a few  minutes  the  thunders 
of  the  eight  o'clock  gun  would  awake  the  echoes 
of  the  city,  after  which  the  Prado  was  closed  to 
all  except  foot-passengers ; and  many  were 
these,  who,  in  loving  pairs,  * walked  up  and 
down,  arm-in-arm,  beneath  the  trees,  whisper- 
ing love-words,  some  of  them  even  until  the 
tolling  of  the  midnight  mass  bell  from  the  tall, 
dark  tower  of  the  church  de  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Estrella.  ' 

When  the  phaeton  on  which  Don  Francisco 
kept  his  eyes  rolled  rapidly  out  of  the  lofty  arch- 
way of  the  Alameda,  he  was  galloping  close  be- 
hind it,  one  of  a score  of  young  gallants  who 
hovered  about  the  carriages  as  they  re-entered 
the  heart  of  the  city.  He  could  still  see  the 
faces  of  all  around,  for  it  was  not  yet  dark  in 
that  happy  land  of  long  and  loitering  twilight, 
where  night’s  delay  makes  of  a large  portion  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  a sort  of  dreamy  inter- 
mediate day,  which  is  neither  day  nor  yet  night, 
but  a luxurious,  beautiful,  fascinating  time,  sa- 
cred to  love,  to  amusement,  to  happiness,  and  to 
romance — a holy  twilight  day,  dear  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  South,  who  alone  are  blessed  with 
it. 

The  carriage  rattled  along  rapidly  through  the 
city,  followed  by  our  hero,  whose  nice  sense  of 
honor  could  not  reconcile  him  to  this  playing  of 
the  spy  upon  the  fair  stranger’s  movements ; and 
more  than  once  he  drew  upon  the  bit  to  give  up 
the  pursuit,  but  an  irresistible  desire  to  know 
who  she  was  who  seemed  to  treat  him  as  an  in- 
timate friend — nay,  with  the  gracious  honors  due 
to  a lover — led  him  to  keep  on. 

At  length  it  was  stopped  in  front  of  a high 
and  massive  portal.  A servant  flung  wide  the 
leaves  of  the  studded  gate,  and  passing  beneath 
the  stone  arch  into  a spacious  court  adorned  by 
a fountain,  it  disappeared  from  our  hero’s  eyes. 

44  Sefior,”  he  said  to  the  porter  who  was  clos- 
ing the  gate,  44  whose  palacio  is  this  ?” 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  the  horseman,  bow- 
ed as  if  to  an  acknowledged  superior,  and  smil- 
ing, said, 

44  Your  Excellenza  would,  I see,  make  pas- 
time of  an  old  man.  A week’s  absence  has 
not  made  thee  forget  this  house,  Sefior.  Entrez 
usted.  Senior  Caballero  ! I did  not  see  thee  com- 
ing behind ; but  my  eyes  are  not  as  sharp  as 
they  used  to  be.” 

As  he  spoke  the  gray-haired  gate-keeper  re- 
opened the  heavy  leaf  he  was  shutting  against 
the  other  one,  and  stood  aside,  as  if  expecting 
Don  Francisco  to  ride  past  him  into  he  court 


44  It  is  my  destiny  to  follow,  I see,  for  Fate 
opens  wide  my  way,”  he  said,  gayly.  “But 
anciano  mio , for  whom  do  you  take  me  ? An- 
swer me  this,  since  you  do  not  choose  to  say 
who  lives  here.” 

44  Art  thou  not  Don  Francisco?  Ride  in — 
ride  in — good  Sefior,  and  jest  not  with  a man 
of  my  years,”  answered  the  porter,  moodily. 

44  Am  I then  known  so  well — and  ought  I to 
enter  here  ? There  must  be  some  error,  or  I 
am  in  enchanted  land ! But  I will  not  thwart 
my  destiny ! I will  see  the  end  of  this ! It 
will  not  be  long,  if  I enter,  before  I ascertain 
who  is  the  master  of  this  casa  grande , with  its 
groves,  fountains,  statues,  and  marble  terraces. 
Love  and  beauty  beckon ! Adelanie  /” 

As  he  spoke  he  rode  through  the  gate,  and 
found  himself  following  a circular  road  that  led 
amidst  statues  and  tropical  foliage  to  the  door 
of  a stately  portico,  which  shone  like  silver  in 
the  rising  moon.  As  he  came  up  the  carriage 
drove  off,  leaving  the  two  youngest  ladies  stand- 
ing upon  the  steps  as  if  waiting  for  him.  A 
servant  sprang  to  his  horse's  head,  and  a page 
held  his  stirrup.  He  unhesitatingly  yielded 
himself  up  to  the  enchantment  which  he  verily 
believed  was  upon  him,  resolved  not  to  resist 
the  course  of  events,  but  commit  himself  to 
their  direction  until  the  mysteiy  of  all  this 
should  be  unraveled. 

Scarcely  had  he  alighted  when  the  youngest 
of  the  two— the  maiden  with  the  golden  hair 
— bounded  down  the  steps,  and  catching  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  imprinted  upon  his  cheek 
a kiss  of  welcome  and  frank  affection,  saying, 

44 1 am  so  glad,  dear  Francisco,  you  are  re- 
turned ! You  have  been  gone  so  long,  and  we 
have  missed  you  every  day  I” 

These  words  bewildered  him,  and  he  began 
to  fancy  he  was  in  a dream. 

44 1 must  have  fallen  asleep  in  my  saddle,  and 
am  dreaming  all  this!”  ho  said  to  himself. 
44  That  it  can  be  real  is  impossible ; for  I have 
been  absent  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  fourteen  years, 
when  this  golden-tressed  seraph  was  an  infant 
at  the  breast!  Per  Baccko / I am  in  a dream!” 

He  had  no  time  for  further  reflection,  as  the 
noble  and  beautiful  sefiorita  who  had  tossed 
the  kiss  to  him  from  her  finger-tips  welcomed 
him  with  a loving  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
half  presented  her  cheek,  as  if  she  expected  it 
to  be  kissed. 

44 1 am  certainly  the  happiest,  and  the  most 
enviable,  and  the  most  mystified  cavalier  in  all 
Spain!”  He  pressed  the  proffered  cheek  with 
his  audacious  lips.  4 4 If  it  were  not  for  these 
sweet  kisses,  in  which  there  can  be  no  decep- 
tion, I should  fancy  myself — being,  as  I believe 
I am,  awake — the  victim  of  some  practical 
amusement  at  my  personal  expense.  If  so,  I 
am  a willing  victim.  Dian  and  Hebe ! It  is 
a sweet  jest!” 

44  We  are  so  delighted  to  see  you,  Francisco,” 
said  the  beautiful  lady,  placing  her  arm  in  his 
preparatory  to  entering  the  palacio . “Why 
did  you  sit  off  there  in  your  saddle,  and  not 
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como  and  join  our  carriage?  I thought  you 
would  not  see  us  at  all ; for  I tried  ten  minutes 
to  draw  your  attention  before  you  saw  us.” 

41 I was  so  covered  with  dust  that  I was  on 
the  eve  of  leaving  the  Prado,  in  which  I had 
only  stopped  for  a moment,  to  hasten  on  to  my 
hotel ; and  I beg  you  will  excuse  me  now.  I 
have  been  riding  all  day — ” 

44  I can  not  let  you  go,”  said  the  lady,  laugh- 
ing. 44  I mean  to  detain  you  a close  captive ! 
We  have  had  no  music,  no  walks,  nothing  since 
you  left  You  have  no  idea  how  dull  a house 
is  without  a gentleman  1” 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  our  hero  into  the  man- 
sion. Unresisting  he  submitted  to  this  sweet 
captivity,  but  unable  to  explain  the  mystery  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  The  more  he  tried 
to  guess  at  the  key,  the  more  he  was  perplexed 
and  confounded.  At  one  moment  he  thought 
of  abruptly  leaving,  lest  he  should  compromise 
irremediably  his  honor  and  himself  by  continu- 
ing to  be  a party  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  so  remarkably  placed;  at  another,  he 
resolved  to  remain  and  await  the  issue;  and 
moreover,  as  it  was,  ho  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  woman  who  had  taken  his  heart  by  a coup 
d'asil  from  the  carriage,  and  he  felt  so  happy 
in  her  presence  that  to  continue  to  be  near  her 
ho  was  willing  to  risk  his  life. 

She  led  him  into  a noble  hall,  andfcere  he  be- 
held several  persons,  all  of  whom  addressed  him 
by  his  name,  alluded  to  his  return,  and  treated 
him  as  a friend.  Don  Francisco,  feeling  the 
impossibility  of  retiring  from  his  present  atti- 
tude, hesitated  no  longer,  but  gave  himself  up 
to  the  direction  of  the  current  of  circumstances. 

What  an  evening  of  perfect  felicity  were 
those  hours  to  him ! By  moonlight  he  walked 
with  her  amidst  the  garden's  arbored  avenues, 
listened  to  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  falling 
fountains  with  her  by  his  side,  and  drank  in 
from  her  glorious  eyes  the  intoxicating  draughts 
of  a passion  that  intertwined  itself  with  every 
fibre  of  his  heart ! 

At  midnight  they  parted  as  lovers  whose 
hearts  are  one  in  sympathy  and  undivided  in 
affection  part.  To  a gorgeous  chamber  he  was 
then  escorted  by  a half-asleep  servant,  who,  on 
leaving  him,  bade  him  good-night  as  if  he  had 
long  known  and  served  him. 

Alone,  Don  Francisco  stood  for  several  min- 
utes in  the  midst  of  the  floor,  and  seemed  buried 
in  deep  reflection.  HU  fine  face  expressed 
doubt,  perplexity,  anxiety,  and  happiness  all 
mingled  together.  At  length  he  soliloquized  x 

44 How  marvelous  U all  this!  I am  wide 
awake — it  is  no  dream ! I know  not  how  to 
interpret  all  this  mystery  I Am  I myself?  If 
so,  how  is  it  that  I am  known,  and  honored, 
and  loved  in  this  palace  as  if  I had  never  been 
out  of  Cordova,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  lived 
daily  among  these  people,  and  were  the  be- 
trothed lover  of  this  noble  and  beautiful  creat- 
ure— for  such  she  and  her  young  golden-locked 
sister,  Estrella,  regard  me  I Her  name,  too,  is 
Dofia  Bella;  so  they  call  her.  How  is  it  that 


all  know  me,  and  address  me  by  my  name,  from 
her  mother  down  to  the  meanest  servitor  ? It 
is  impossible  that  I was  ever  known  to  them ! 
It  is  as  impossible  that  I can  be  mistaken  for 
another!  that  another  man  can  so  resemble 
me,  even  to  the  very  fact  of  coming  from  a 
journey,  too,  as  for  me  to  be  taken  for  him 
even  by  a’ lady-love ! How  shall  all  this  be  ex- 
plainable ? I fear  I have  not  behaved  like  a 
man  of  honor ; yet  how  could  I have  acted  dif- 
ferently ? Half  a score  of  times  I would  have 
withdrawn  from  them ; but  what  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  regret  met  my  proposition  to 
take  leave ! I would  have  refused  to  hear  the 
expressions  of  affection  from  Dofia  Bella’s  sweet 
lips  of  love ; but  when  my  coldness  moved  her 
to  tears,  what  was  I that  I could  withstand  her  ? 
I tremble  for  the  issues ! There  must  be  a dis- 
covery by-and-by!  I will  break  the  spell  at 
once!  I am  now  madly  in  love  with  Dofia 
Bella,  but  I can  not  endure  this  mystery  that 
envelopes  myself.  I must  break  through  it  by 
escaping,  and  seek  by  other  means  to  pursue  my 
passion.  There  is  a balcony  beneath  my  win- 
dow. It  communicates  with  the  garden  by  steps. 
I will  fly ! Did  ever  Spanish  cavalier  before 
voluntarily  fly  from  such  a Paradise  ? Yet,  as 
a Spanish  cavalier  and  true  gentleman,  I can 
not  stay.  The  whole  family,  with  Dofia  Bella, 
labor  under  some  inexplicable  delusion.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  I have  my  double  in  Cor- 
dova, and  that  one  Dromio  has  shared  the  love 
and  honors  rightfully  belonging  to  the  other 
and  true  Dromio.  I will  escape  to  my  hotel, 
and  to-morrow  investigate  calmly  this  whole 
affair.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  dropped  lightly  upon  the  bal- 
cony and  descended  to  the  garden.  Going  to 
the  stables,  he  aroused  the  hostler  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  horse.  The  old  gate-keeper, 
growling  at  being  disturbed,  let  him  out  into 
the  narrow  street;  and  after  losing  himself 
three  or  four  times,  he  finally  gained  the  broad 
Calle  de  Prado,  and  soon  afterward  found,  by 
inquiring  of  a sentinel  at  a corner  of  the  street, 
the  fonda  or  hosteria  to  which  he  had  sent  for- 
ward bis  servant.  Ho  had  to  knock  several 
times  loudly  before  be  aroused  the  inmates.  At 
length,  wdien  the  porter  came  out,  and  by  the 
full  bright  moon  saw  him  seated  in  his  saddle 
before  the  porte  cochere,  he  started,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  looked  again,  and  rubbed  again  his  eyes ; 
his  face  betraying  at  once  surprise  and  bewil- 
derment. 

“ Santa  Maria  bless  us!  For  todos  santot 
of  Holy  Church,  but  I let  your  Excellenza  in, 
and  your  horse  is  put  up,  and  you  are  gone  safe 
to  bed  1 This  must  bo  thy  ghost ! for  thou  bast 
not  gone  forth ; bolt'  nor  bar  has  moved  since. 
An  hour  agone,  thou  didst  ride  in,  gave  thine 
horse  to  Juanito,  and  thy  cloak  to  thy  servant, 
and  I lighted  thee  to  bed ! The  Blessed  Vir- 
gin save  us !”  And  the  porter  crossed  himself, 
and  closed  the  door  in  affright. 

44  Thou  art  tipsy,  fellow ! Call  my  servant  I” 
said  Don  Francisco,  impatiently. 
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The  porter  of  the  fonda  harried  to  the  small 
chamber  along  side  the  portal,  where  servitors 
slept,  and  rousing  up  the  criado  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco, called  out,  44  Up  with  thee,  man!  What 
sort  of  master  dost  thou  serve?  I shall  be 
thankful  if  thou  hast  not  brought  the  devil  to 
lodge  here !” 

44  What  is  it,  man  ? What  mean  you  ?”  de- 
manded the  growling  Cuban  servant,  jumping 
up  at  this  rough  shaking. 

44  Didst  thou  not  see  thy  master  come  in  and 
go  to  bed?” 

“Hast  thou  waked  me  up,  fellow,  accursed 
Cordovan,  to  ask  me  what  thou  knowest  al- 
ready ?” 

“ Go  to  the  outer  door ! Thy  master  is  there 
calling  for  thee ! He  is  there  in  saddle  and 
booted,  and  hammers  away  to  come  in ! Hear 
him ! It  is  either  Sathanas  in  thy  master’s  like- 
ness come  for  him,  or  we  ha1  dreamed  we  have 
done  what  we  have  not  yet  done,  that  is,  let  thy 
master  in!  Hearest  thou!  Go  and  see  what 
he  is ; for  there  will  be  uproar  if  he  disturb  the 
street  halloaing  that  way ; and  this  is  a peacea- 
ble hostel!” 

The  Cuban,  recognizing  his  master’s  voice, 
ran  to  the  wicket-window  and  looked  out.  Don 
Francisco,  seeing  his  head,  called  to  him  au- 
thoritatively to  let  him  in.  The  man,  instead 
of  obeying,  crossed  himself,  and  ran  as  swiftly 
as  he  could  along  the  corridor  and  dashed  into 
a chamber.  Approaching  the  bed  he  saw,  rous- 
ing from  his  sleep  at  the  noise  of  his  entrance, 
his  very  master,  as  he  supposed ! With  a cry 
of  horror  he  fled  from  the  room,  returned  to  the 
portal  and  said,  with  terror  in  his  speech, 

“In  the  name  of  all  the  saints  and  devils, 
let  him  not  in  I He  is  the  devil  in  my  master’s 
likeness,  for  my  master  is  in  bed!” 

“Avaunt,  fiend!”  yelled  the  old  porter  from 
the  window.  “ Ho,  guard  I a priest — a priest 
with  holy  water ! Here  is  the  homed  Sathanas 
taken  the  likeness  of  a Christian  gentleman  on 
horseback,  and  seeks  admittance !” 

“What  stupidity  and  nonsense,”  cried  Don 
Francisco ; “ this  fellow  and  my  servant  are  both 
surely  drunk,  having  sat  up  imbibing  together, 
waiting  for  me,  and  now  that  I have  come,  take 
me  for  the  very  devil !” 

This  was  said  partly  to  himself,  and  partly  to 
a sentinel  who  came  running  up  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  uproar. 

“If  thou  hast  drunk  too  much  wine,  Josd,” 
said  the  soldier  to  the  porter,  who  was  peeping 
out,  “it  is  the  first  time.  Why  do  you  raise 
such  a noise,  hombre  ! Let  the  cavalier  enter  I ” 

“By  the  holy  mass!  he  hath  already  been 
admitted  and  is  gone  to  bed,  and  his  horse  is 
put  up  at  the  hostel  next  door.” 

“ Where  is  the  guide,  Galliclo  ? Hola,  Gal- 
licio ! Call  the  guide.  He  will  at  least  have 
his  senses  and  recognize  me !” 

Gallicio  being  aroused  came  to  the  wicket, 
and  seeing  Don  Francisco  he  called  out, 

“To  be  sure,  it  is  his  Excellenza!  What  is 
all  this  nonsense?  Unbar,  and  let  him  inf 


Your  Excellenza,  I have  engaged  you  the  rooms 
you  wanted ; and  as  you  did  not  soon  follow  I 
went  to  sleep,  bidding  them  let  you  in  when 
you  came ! What  is  the  matter,  Josd  ? Why 
do  you  keep  the  noble  Don  Francisco  waiting 
out  there  in  his  saddle  ?” 

“ For  the  very  reason,  Sefior,  that  I have  al- 
ready let  your  cavalier  in,  and  he  is  gone  to 
bed.  This  is  his  double  or  his  diabolos  ! He 
comes  not  in  unless  he  set  the  gate  o'  fire  with 
brimstone,  or  enter  through  the  key-hole.” 

Gallicio  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  Cuban 
servant  whispered  a word  to  him  and  led  him 
away  to  the  room  where  the  other — if  we  may 
so  term  him — Don  Francisco  was  reposing.  But 
the  other,  fully  aroused  by  the  noise,  was  half- 
attired,  and  preparing  to  go  out  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  the  confusion.  No  sooner  did  Galli- 
cio behold  him  than  he  crossed  his  brow  and 
breast,  and  without  a word,  turned  about  and 
fled  from  the  chamber  in  affright. 

“Said  I not  so?”  called  out  the  Cuban. 
“ We  have  the  devil  among  us !” 

“And  which  is  the  man,  or  which  the  devil, 
who  knows  ?” 

“The  first  who  came  in,”  said  the  Cuban,  as 
the  two  regained  the  portal. 

“ He  at  the  door  is  the  true  one,  in  my  mind. 
I will  soon  learn  the  truth.”  And  he  looked 
from  the  lattice,  and  called,  “Art  thou  not  Don 
Francisco  whom  I guided,  and  whose  horse  thou 
didst  hire  of  me  ?” 

“Thou  sayest  truly,  good  Gallicio;  this  is 
thy  steed,  and  I am  the  man  you  guided.” 

“How  much  did  you  agree  to  pay  me  for 
him  and  the  mule  thy  criado  rode  ?” 

“Twenty-seven  Mexican  pesos,  duro  dene- 
rot" 

“Good!  And  how  much  did  I borrow  of 
thee  on  the  road?” 

“ Seventeen  reales  ? 

“ Good  again.  And  what  said  I when  I bor- 
rowed it?” 

“ That  you  wished  to  purchase  a scarlet  ker- 
chief you  had  seen  for  your  dultinea.” 

“ True,  and  true  again  ! Sefiors,  this  is  the 
true  man,  and  the  other  is  el  diabolo  P% 

“It  is  not  so,  sure,”  said  old  Jos<$,  shaking 
his  head ; 44  for  the  devil,  as  this  horseman  is 
without  doubt,  could  well  know  all  these,  and 
so  pretend  to  be  the  other  one.  I don’t  believe 
a word  he  says !” 

4 4 That  is  true,”  said  Gallicio,  looking  dubi- 
ously. 44  The  only  way  to  settle  who  is  who,  is 
to  send  for  a holy  priest,  and  efcorcise  him  with 
book,  bell,  and  holy  water!” 

“Now,  amigos,”  said  Don  Francisco,  a little 
impatiently,  44 1 should  be  extremely  obliged  to 
you  to  explain  what  all  this  means  ; and  why 
I am  refused  admittance  and  subjected  to  this 
late  catechising  ? One  would  swear  that  Cor- 
dova is  an  enchanted  city,”  he  added,  in  a lower 
tone,  to  himself;  44  for  every  thing  since  I came 
into  it  seems  bewitched.  I have  been  taken  by 
a fair  lady  for  a lover,  and  treated  as  such,  and 
now  it  would  appear  that  I am  taken  for  the 
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devil,  and  treated  as  such.  Cabelleros ,”  he 
said,  aloud,  “and  you  Gallicio,  and  all  the 
world  beside,  know  you  that  I am  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Alvarado,  and  if  any  other  hath  taken 
my  name  he  is  the  false  one,  and  I the  true. 
Come,  Seftor  gate-keeper,  let  me  in!’* 

By  this  time  a score  of  persons  were  gathered 
about  the  gate.  The  broad  moonbeams  lighted 
up  the  group,  the  central  figure  of  which  was 
the  gallant-looking  Castilian  mounted  upon  his 
horse.  Near  him  stood  the  sentinel,  puzzled 
how  to  act  efficiently,  the  rays  of  the  moon  glit- 
tering upon  the  barrel  of  his  musket  and  the 
medal  of  his  helmet.  The  little  wicket  in  the 
shadow  of  the  heavy  arch  exposed  the  heads  of 
Jose,  of  Gallicio,  and  the  Cubano.  Suddenly  a 
fourth  head  appeared  over  theirs,  and  a stern 
voice  called  out,  which,  unexpected  as  the  pres- 
ence of  the  speaker  was  so  close  to  them,  made 
the  three  start  and  ejaculate  “Marias,”  with  as 
much  terror  as  if  they  had  heard  a veritable 
ghost  speak  over  their  shoulders. 

It  was  the  other  Don  Francisco,  who,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  the  intrusions  into  his 
room,  of  the  scampados  forth  from  it,  and  of  the 
uproar  general  accompanied  with  his  name 
uttered  in  varied  key-notes,  hastened  to  the 
gate,  not  far  from  which  he  slept,  and  hearing 
the  words  of  the  other  Don  Francisco  as  he 
reached  the  wicket,  he  thrust  out  his  head  and 
called  out,  with  true  Spanish  fierceness  and 
haughtiness : 

“Who  is  it  that  dares  to  say  I am  a false 
Don  Francisco  ? Por  amor  del  Santa  Maria  l 
I will  put  my  straight  sword  through  his  body ! 
Who  art  thou  ? For  I have  heard  thee  call  thy- 
self by  my  name  ? Open,  Sir  porter ! And  let 
me  see  who  the  cavalier  is  who  makes  such  an 
uproar  under  the  cover  of  my  name  ?” 

The  lodger,  seeing  that  the  three  men  only 
crossed  themselves  in  ft  corner  of  the  lodge  into 
which  they  had  retreated,  fearing  him  as  much 
as  the  other,  not  knowing  which  was  the  true 
diabolosy  unfastened  the  bolts  and  chains  with 
his  own  hands,  and  with  his  sword  beneath  his 
arm  sallied  forth  like  a brave  man  who  knows 
no  fear  of  men. 

But  upon  seeing  the  face  and  form  of  the  Cas- 
tilian he  stopped  full  before  him,  while  Don 
Francisco  at  beholding  him  seemed  amazed,  and 
instinctively  uncovered  his  head.  Both  exclaim- 
ed at  once : 

“ My  other  self!” 

In  a word,  if  a person  on  looking  into  a mir- 
ror should  behold  reflected  therein  a strange 
form  and  face  when  he  ought  to  see  his  own, 
his  surprise  and  alarm  would  not  have  been 
greater  than  was  that  of  these  two  men  who  in 
gazing  upon  each  other  beheld  in  each  other  the 
visage  and  form  which  they  never  encountered 
except  when  standing  before  mirrors. 

The  perfect  resemblance,  too,  was  fully  re- 
cognized by  those  about,  as  was  evident  from 
their  exclamations.  Both  were  dressed  in  black 
velvet  with  scarlet  cloaks,  according  to  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day,  and  both  held  naked  swords  in 
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their  hands,  and  both  were  bareheaded,  their 
waving  black  locks  shining  like  ravens'  wings 
in  the  tropical  moonbeams,  the  wonderful  glory 
of  which  revealed  their  flne  and  manly  features ' 
with  the  distinctness  of  broad  daylight. 

“ Who  art  thou  ?”  demanded  the  one  who 
was  on  his  feet,  with  looks  of  awe. 

“Iam  Don  Francisco  de  Alvarado !” 

“ Then  thou  shouldst  be,  as  these  guess,  the 
devil,  both  to  take  my  name  and  likeness ! I am 
myself  and  know  myself ; and  as  for  thee,  thou 
art  the  foul  fiend ! I will  see  if  thou  art  honest 
flesh  and  hones !”  cried  the  Spaniard,  with  that 
superstition  which  characterizes  the  educated 
men  of  Spain  even  at  this  day ; and  as  he  spoke 
he  made  a thrust  at  his  supposed  shadow. 

Don  Francisco  laughed  pleasantly  as  ho  rein- 
ed his  horse  suddenly  back  and  parried  with  his 
blade  the  active  stroke  which  was  aimed  for  and 
scarce  escaped  his  heart 

“Nay,  let  us  not  kill  one  another  for  our 
likeness  to  each  other,”  he  said,  the  whole  truth 
flashing  upon  his  mind,  affording  him  the  trne 
key  to  his  reception  in  the  palace  and  by  the 
fair  Bella.  “Those  whom  the  gods  seem  to 
have  cast  in  one  mould,  your  Excellcnza,  ought 
to  love  one  another.  Instead  of  fighting  to- 
gether, let  us  enter  into  conversation  and  learn 
how  this  strange  thing  happens.” 

“Nay,  I will  have  naught  to  do  with  thee, 
Sathanas!”  answered  the  other;  “for  if  thou 
hadst  been  a good  Crist  iano,  my  sword  would 
have  made  a hole  in  thy  flesh.” 

“ Here  comes  the  priest !”  cried  old  Jos6,  the 
porter.  “ Make  way  for  the  holy  father.” 

“ Make  way  for  book  and  bell !”  repeated  the 
Cubano,  with  delight.  “Now  shall  we  know 
who  is  who !” 

“ And  the  devil  of  the  two’ll  get  his  dues  l” 
said  Gallicio. 

The  priest,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  a 
neighboring  church,  where  he  bad  just  concluded 
midnight  mass,  now  appeared  with  hurried  step 
and  a resolute  air  in  the  midst,  accompanied  by 
the  soldier  who  ran  for  him. 

“ There  he  is  I” 

“ No,  that  is  the  one !” 

“ One  or  the  other  i9  the  Sathanas,”  were  the 
cries  of  Jose,  Gallicio,  and  the  Cuban  servant, 
who  at  the  presence  of  the  priest  had  taken 
courage  to  advance  a little  way  out  from  the 
opened  gate. 

The  priest,  robed  in  black,  stopped  and  re- 
garded the  two  Don  Franciscos  (for  the  soldier 
had  prepared  him  for  what  he  should  see)  with* 
amazement  equal  to  that  which  the  rest  had 
shown. 

“Truly  a marvel — if  not  a miracle!”  he  at 
length  muttered.  “In  the  name  of  Holy  Churchy 
whicl*of  you  is  the  true  Don  Francisco  do  Al- 
varado ? for  one  of  you  I know  well — but  which, 
is  he  I can  not  tell.” 

“I,  Sir  priest!” 

“I,  Sir  priest!” 

The  priest  walked  aronnd  them  both,  and  eyed 
them  closely.  He  then  shook  his  head. 
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44 The  test,  padre  !”  “Holy  water !”  44 Book 
and  bell !”  cried  the  three  heroes  of  the  wick- 
et. 

The  priest  turned  to  two  lads  in  white  demi- 
surplices  who  had  followed  him,  with  censor, 
missal,  and  a vase  of  holy  water.  He  now, 
while  the  mounted  Don  Francisco  smiled  as  if 
amused,  and  the  other  frowned  as  if  he  would 
annihilate  his  44  double,”  swung  the  censor  be- 
fore each  of  them,  muttering  a paternoster  as 
he  did  so.  The  two  Don  Franciscos  bore  this 
test  without  either  of  them  (according  to  the 
side  which  the  lookers  on  took)  dissolving  into 
a cloud  of  sulphur  and  disappearing  in  blue 
flames. 

44  He’ll  not  stand  the  holy  water !”  said  sev- 
eral, as  the  priest  took  the  vase,  and  thrice  mak- 
ing the  form  of  a cross  in  the  air  as  he  did  so, 
with  his  hand  sprinkled  first  the  dismounted 
one  and  then  the  other,  who  sat  smilingly  in 
his  saddle. 

To  the  amazement  and  disappointment  of  onr 
three  heroes,  Jose,  Gallicio,  and  the  Cuban o, 
the  latter  instead  of  being  incontinently  trans- 
formed on  the  spot  by  this  test  into  a horned 
and  winged  devil,  mounted  upon  hell's  4 4 pale 
horse,”  as  they  hoped  and  believed  would  be 
the  result,  gracefully  waved  his  hand  to  the 
good  priest  and  thanked  him  for  blessing  him 
and  his  horse ! 

“They  are  either  both  devils  or  both  good 
Christians,”  exclaimed  the  soldier. 

4 4 As  we  can’t  both  be  devils,  having  stood 
the  test  of  the  Holy  Church,”  said  the  mounted 
Don  Francisco,  44 1 hope,  good  friends,  you  will 
consent  to  let  us  be  honest  men  and  buenos  (Ms - 
tianos  1 Without  doubt  this  worthy  cavalier  and 
myself  do  marvelously  resemble  each  other! 
But,  good  people,”  he  added,  extending  his 
hand  with  the  grace  and  persuasive  gesture  of  a 
public  orator,  44  in  a bushel  of  maize  there  will 
•be  found  by  close  comparison  two  quite  alike,  I 
doubt  not;  is  it  wonderful  then  that  among 
eight  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  on 
earth,  two  men  (as  you  now  behold  with  your 
own  eyes)  should  be  found  to  look  alike  1 This 
is  more  probable  than  that  either  of  us  should 
‘be  the  devil  come  on  horseback  to  terrify  the 
honest  citizens  of  Cordova — a city  fair  and  beau- 
tiful, and  which  may  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the 
;good  God  ever  have  in  their  safe  keeping!” 

This  speech  was  unanswerable  in  their  minds. 
The  soldiers  approved  by  striking  their  muskets 
to  the  ground ; the  priest  approved  by  giving 
both  his  benediction  ; the  crowd  approved  by  a 
murmur  of  satisfaction;  our  three  heroes  ap- 
proved by  nodding  their  heads  each  to  the  other 
and  winking  their  satisfaction;  and  the  other 
Don  Francisco  approved  by  sheathing  his  sword 
and  courteously  asking  his  44  double”  to  alight 
and  enter  th e fonda,  where  they  could  hold  con- 
versation and  learn  (as  became  them)  each 
other's  history. 

So  much  for  holy  water  properly  applied,  fol- 
lowed by  a judicious  figure  of  speech  by  way  of 
/logical  comparison. 


The  horseman  alighted ! all  fear  and  super- 
stition were  instantaneously  exchanged  for  an 
idle  wonder  and  garrulous  amazement  at  such  a 
freak  of  nature.  The  sentries  soon  returned  to 
their  posts,  the  priest  to  his  church,  and  the 
citizens  to  their  homes,  while  the  two  Don 
Franciscos  entered  the  portal ; the  guide  Gallicio 
and  the  Cuban  stood  aloof  from  both,  not  know* 
ing  which  was  their  master. 

The  cavalier  who  had  been  first  in  the  fonda 
conducted  the  other  to  his  apartment  in  silence. 
As  our  Don  Francisco  went  with  him  he  said 
within  himself, 

“This  riddle  is  solved  oddly  enough.  This 
is  the  true  Don  Francisco  for  whom  the  beauti- 
ful Bella  mistook  me,  and  who  it  seems  has  to- 
night returned  from  a journey ! So  then,  we 
are  rivals,  for  I am  also  in  love  with  Bella ! I 
half  wish  this  other  me  bad  drawn  blood  when 
he  made  that  desperate  lunge  at  my  side,  sup- 
posing me  to  be  the  devil,  and  given  me  honest 
excusfe  for  running  my  sword  through  his  body; 
but  it  would  have  been  like  stabbing  at  myself 
in  a looking-glass!  Por  HercuUl  If  I had 
killed  him  I might  have  married  the  beautiful 
Bella  and  she  none  the  wiser ! But  this  like- 
ness is  a miracle ! By  the  golden  mustache  of 
Adonis,  we  are  a handsome  pair!” 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  room,  fol- 
lowed at  a distance  by  the  three  heroes  of  the 
wicket,  whose  curiosity  outran  their  discretion. 
They  stood  and  looked  in  while  the  two  Dons 
took  seats. 

44  Now,  Sefior,  be  so  gracious,”  said  the  real 
occupant  of  the  room,  44  as  to  explain  to  me  this 
wonder ! Who  and  what  are  you  ?” 

44 1 am  a Castilian  by  my  mother  but  Cordo- 
van by  my  father,  Sefior!” 

“This  is  wonderful,”  exclaimed  the  other, 
lifting  his  hands.  “ I am  also  the  same  1” 

44 1 was  born  not  two  leagues  from  this  city 
of  Cordova,  in  the  house  of  my  father,  Don 
Velasquez  de  Alvarado.” 

44 Mira!  so  was  I also.  He  was  my  father. 
Nombre  de  Dios  ! who  art  thou  ?” 

44  As  I begin  to  guess,”  said  Don  Francisco 
with  emotion,  as  the  sudden  idea  pressed  upon 
him,  44 thou  must  be  my  twin-brother!  though 
his  name  if  I rightly  recollect  was  Don  Juan, 
and  not  Francisco  as  thine  is  1” 

44  So  was  my  name  Don  Juan,  but  at  the  loss 
of  my  twin-brother,  Francisco,  I had  his  name 
given  to  me  by  my  bereaved  parents!  Is  it 
possible  I behold  my  lost  brother.” 

44  And  I mine?” 

They  arose  and  were  about  to  rush  into  each 
other’s  arms,  when  Don  Juan,  for  thus  we  will 
designate  him,  paused  and  said, 

“But  my  brother  was  drowned  fourteen  years 
ago  at  sea ! Art  thou  himself  yet  alive  or — his 
spirit  come  to  visit  me  from  the  caves  of  the 
ocean  to  mock  me  with  hope!” 

44 1 am  alive  and  well ! Press  my  hand,  my 
brother,  for  such  I know  thou  art ! I was  saved 
from  the  waves  which  swallowed  up  all  the  rest 
of  our  ship’s  company,  and  after  various  perils 
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and  adventures,  which  it  would  take  a book  to 
relate  to  thee,  I have  this  past  night  returned  to 
Cordova !” 

44  The  good  God  and  the  blessed  Mother  of 
Heaven  be  praised ! Let  us  embrace,  my  broth- 
er— my  long  lost  twin-brother ! . Let  those  whom 
God  hath  rejoined  together  never  more  part  on 
earth  !” 

The  next  moment  the  twins  were  locked  in 
one  another’s  embrace,  and  Don  Juan  wept  like 
a child  upon  his  recovered  brother’s  shoulder. 

Gallicio,  Jose,  and  the  Cuban,  who  had  wit- 
nessed this  scene,  were  variously  moved  at  the 
sight.  The  former  did  nothing  but  cross  him- 
self and  shout  A ve  Marias  at  the  top  of  his 
voice ; the  old  porter  danced  around  snapping 
his  fingers  like  castanets ; while  Don  Francis- 
co’s Cuban  servant  fell  upon  his  knees  and  cried 
aloud  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  this  touch- 
ing meeting  of  his  master  with  his  brother! 

We  will  not  unvail  the  sweet  hours  of  the 
remaining  night  passed  by  the  two  brothers  in 
talking  of  the  past.  Both  had  much  to  unfold 
and  much  to  hear.  The  next  day  all  Cordova 
had  the  news  that  Don  Francisco  de  Alvarado, 
whom  his  uncle,  the  military  general  of  the 
Spanish  army  in  Cuba,  had  adopted  and  em- 
barked with  many  years  before  for  Cuba,  and 
who  had  never  from  that  time  been  heard  from, 
neither  ship  nor  souls,  was  alive  and  returned 
to  Cordova,  and  had  been  recognized  by  his 
twin-brother,  and  no  man,  so  close  resembled 
one  the  other,  could  know  them  apart. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  between  the 
brothers,  which  lasted  until  the  golden  morning 
sun  shone  into  the  chamber  where  they  sat 
hand  in  hand  talking  of  all  that  had  transpired, 
Don  Francisco’s  suspicions  that  Don  Juan  was 
the  accepted  lover  of  Dofia  Bella  were  verified. 
But  he  remained  silent  as  to  his  own  adventure, 
and  felt  sad  at  heart ; for  he  also  now  loved  the 
beautiful  scfiorita  as  passionately  as  his  broth- 
er, perhaps  more  so,  for  Don  Juan’s  tempera- 
ment he  saw  was  cold  and  un impassioned.  The 
emotions  of  rivalry,  alas,  began  imperceptibly 
to  mingle  with  fraternal  affection.  So  when 
the  sky  is  cloudless  and  the  winds  calm,  the 
sea-faring  man  sees  therein  the  warning  of 
clouds  and  winds.  At  length  Don  Juan  left 
the  fonda , saying  he  would  soon  return  to  ac- 
company his  brother  to  the  chateau  of  their 
parents. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Palacio  de  Alcoy. 

The  morning  after  Don  Francisco  had  es- 
caped from  the  palace  the  discovery  of  his  ab- 
sence caused,  at  breakfast,  no  little  surprise. 

44 It  is  very  odd!”  said  the  little  maiden,  Es- 
trella. 

44  Unaccountable,  to  go  off  that  way  in  the 
night !”  added  Dofia  Bella. 

“I  noticed  he  was  very  strange  and  absent- 
minded,  and  gave  out-of-the-way  answers,”  re- 
marked their  mother,  Sefiora  de  Alcoy.  44 1 
fe.gr  his  journey  in  the  hot  sun  gave  him  fever, 
and  that,  unable  to  sleep,  he  rose  in  the  night  I 
to  go  forth  into  the  cool  air.” 
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44  Did  you  notice  his  strange  answers,  moth- 
er?” Baid  Dofia  Bella.  44  So  did  I.  I fear  he 
was  ill !” 

At  this  moment  a servant  announced  44  Don 
Francisco.” 

A general  exclamation  of  joy  responded,  and 
Dofia  Bella,  rising,  met  Don  Juan  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  apartment.  He  rather  received 
her  embrace  than  gave  her  his— for  he  was  not 
a very  warm  lover,  but  partook  of  the  haughty 
reserve  and  stiff  dignity  of  the  old  Spanish  race 
— a peculiarity  which  favored,  on  the  evening 
before,  Don  Francisco  in  his  hesitation  and  re- 
luctance at  playing  the  lover  to  the  fair  Cordo- 
van a,  and  prevented  suspicion. 

4 4 We  wondered  where  you  had  gone,  Fran- 
chito,  ” said  Estrella,  calling  him  by  the  dimin- 
utive of  affection. 

44 1 am  glad  you  are  so  well-looking,”  said 
the  mother. 

44 1 have  good  reason  to  look  well,”  he  an- 
swered, smiling,  as  he  took  his  scat  for  a cup  of 
fragrant 'Arabian  coffee.  44 1 have  found  my 
twin-brother!” 

44 Your  brother! — what  do  you  say?”  ex- 
claimed Dofia  Bella  and  the  rest. 

44  My  twin-brother,  Don  Francisco,  is  return- 
ed !” 

44 1 never  knew  you  had  a brother,”  cried  out 
Estrella,  with  surprise  beaming  in  her  handsome 
chestnut-brown  eyes. 

44  He  was  lost  to  us  when  you,  Chiquita,  were 
but  two  years  old.  You  shall  hear  his  story 
from  his  own  lips ; but  I will  only  say  now  that 
I had  a twin-brother  so  like  myself  that  "o  one 
but  my  mother  could  tell  us,  apart.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  our  uncle,  General  Don  Augustino, 
being  given  command  of  the  Crown’s  forces  in 
Cuba,  being  much  attached  to  my  brother,  and 
himself  being  an  unmarried  man,  prevailed  on 
our  parents  to  give  him  up  to  him  for  a military 
education,  and  to  become  his  heir ; and,  espe- 
cially as  my  father  was  poor,  and  his  brother 
very  rich,  his  consent  was  finally  given.  The 
ship-of-war  in  which  they  sailed  was  no  more 
heard  of  westward  of  the  Azores.  We  mourn- 
ed our  brother  lost.  Years  passed  by,  and  grad- 
ually the  sad  fate  of  the  ship  faded  out  of  the 
minds  of  those  interested.  In  the  meanwhile 
my  mother  conferred  upon  me  my  lost  brother’s 
name  of  Francisco,  as  a constant  memorial  of 
her  love  and  of  her  bereavement.  My  brother, 
however,  was  not  lost ! He  is  now  in  Cordova, 
having  arrived  here  yesterday  evening  from  the 
New  World!” 

There  was  a general  expression  df  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  these  words,  and  Don  Juan 
went  on  to  answer  their  inquiries,  44  how  he  was 
saved  ?” 

44He  was  picked  up  at  sea  by  a slave-ship. 
His  own  vessel  had  been  struck  by  lightning, 
and  blown  up  on  the  instant,  from  the  ignition 
of  the  powder  magazine.  He  found  himself 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  kept 
himself  afloat  a day  and  a night  by  clinging  to 
a spar.  He  was  then  picked  up.  The  vessel 
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carried  him  to  Brazil.  It  was  some  years  be- 
fore he  could  escape,  being,  as  a Spaniard,  held 
a prisoner.  He  by-and-by  became  in  favor  with 
the  Empress,  and  received  an  education.  But 
never  forgetting  his  mother  and  native  land,  he 
finally  effected  his  escape,  and  after  many  won- 
derful adventures  he  reached  Mexico.  Here, 
as  we  were  then  at  war  with  the  rebel  Mexi- 
canos,  he  was  held  prisoner,  but  finally  reach- 
ed Ye  ra  Cruz  in  disguise,  and  ultimately  land- 
ed in  Cuba,  reaching  it  just  twelve  years  after 
he  had  set  sail  for  it  with  his  uncle  from  Spain. 
The  Captain  General  then  in  power  belonging 
to  a family  hereditary  foes  of  our  house,  he  did 
not  make  himself  known  to  him.  He  had  brought 
from  Mexico  great  wealth  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
only  sought  a good  opportunity  to  leave  the  isl- 
and with  it  for  Spain.  To  do  this  required  se- 
crecy, as  no  specie  was  permitted  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  island.  Fortune  favored  his  wishes ; 
and  three  weeks  ago  he  arrived  in  an  American 
ship  at  Cadiz,  bringing  his  vast  fortune  with 
him.  Thence  he  traveled  on  horseback  hither, 
and  yesterday  arrived  in  this  city,  just  at  sun- 
set ! He  is  now  at  the  Fonda  del  Moro.” 

Don  Juan,  when  the  exclamations  of  marvel 
subsided,  now  proceeded  to  relate  the  incidents 
and  scenes  which  took  place  at  the  gate  of  the 
fonda  the  last  night,  and  how  he  had,  in  the 
supposed  diabolo,  happily  recognized  his  return- 
ed brother. 

During  this  part  of  the  recital  the  face  of 
Dona  Bella  betrayed  extraordinary  emotion. 
She  and  her  mother  and  Estrella  interchanged 
looks  of  amazement ; and  as  he  went  on  with 
his  narrative  of  each  detail,  Estrella  suddenly 
burst  .into  the  merriest  laughter,  while  Bella 
looked  grave  and  troubled. 

“Why,  what  is  this?”  he  demanded.  “At 
what  do  you  laugh  ?” 

“ Do  you  say,  Francisco,”  said  Dofia  Bella, 
with  marked  manner,  “ that  you  arrived  in  the 
city  an  hour  after  the  nine  o’clock  gun  fired, 
and  rode  strait  to  the  fonda,  dismounted,  and 
retired  without  coming  here  at  all?” 

“ Most  truly  I did,  Sefiorita !” 

“ That  you  were  not  on  the  Alameda  at  twi- 
light, seated  in  your  saddle,  and  answered  a sal- 
utation from  me  ?” 

“ No  ; I did  not  see  the  Alameda  at  all,  as  I 
entered  the  city  by  the  opposite  gate,”  respond- 
ed Don  Francisco,  looking  bewildered  and  half 
vexed  at  these  emphatic  categories. 

“ Do  you  solemnly  and  truly,  as  a Spanish 
gentleman,  Don  Francisco,  deny  having  rode 
after  our  carriage,  and  alighted  at  the  portico, 
and  come  in  with  us,  and  passed  with  us  the 
whole  evening  ?” 

“As  a Spanish  gentleman,  I did  neither!” 

“Did  you,  then,  not  walk  last  night  in  the 
garden  with — ” 

Here  Dofia  Isabel  stopped  suddenly,  on  bet- 
ter second  thought,  for  she  perceived  upon  her 
lover’s  brow  gathering  the  dark  cloud  of  sus- 
picion and  jealousy.  True,  it  was  “ no  bigger,” 
comparatively,  “ than  a man’s  hand,”  yet  to  her 


quick  glance  it  betokened  a storm.  That  it  was 
not  Don  Juan,  but  the  stranger  brother  she  had 
saluted,  and  who  had  received  from  her  such 
tender  evidences  of  love,  she  had  been  for  sev- 
eral minutes  fully  convinced.  Her  cheeks  crim- 
soned at  sadden  recollections  of  the  moonlight 
walk ; and  overwhelmed  with  embarrassment  at 
this  strange  mistake — fearing  the  effect  of  this 
terrible  discovery  upon  a lover  of  his  tempera- 
ment— she  felt  ready  to  faint  away. 

“So,  then!  My  brother  is  returned  to  rob 
me  of  my  honor  and  laugh  at  me ! So,  then  ! 
It  was  from  his  love-tryst  with  you,  false  wo- 
man, that  he  came  so  late  at  the  fonda  demand- 
ing admittance  — from  making  love  to  thee, 
while  I was  in  bed,  asleep ! I am  sorry  I ran 
my  weapon  not  through  his  body ! But  ’tis  not 
too  late  I Not  even  my  brother — a stranger,  by 
time  elapsed — shall  take  my  place !” 

“Nay,  Francisco,  it  was  my  fault ! I thought 
it  was  you ! I overcame  his  reluctance  to  fol- 
low us  in ; I can  now  see  how  reluctant  and  re- 
sisting he  was.” 

“ I doubt  not  you  tired  him !”  answered  the 
gloomy  lover,  sarcastically. 

“Sefior,”  cried  Dofia  Bella,  with  flashing 
eyes,  “ if  I was  affectionate  toward  him  it  was 
because  I believed  him  to  be  thyself!  If  I lav- 
ished upon  him  endearments,  they  were  as  if 
lavished  upon  thee ! I was  deceived  J” 

Don  Francisco  rose  and  paced  the  room.  His 
brow  was  black  as  night.  Suddenly  he  left  the 
apartment,  leaped  into  his  saddle,  and  galloped 
like  the  wind  toward  the  fonda.  There  he 
learned  that  his  brother  had  rode  to  the  Paseo. 
Thither  he  followed  him,  and  beheld  him  at  a 
distance  slowly  riding  along  one  of  the  ave- 
nues. In  a few  moments  he  drew  rein  at  his 
side. 

“ Villain  ! Traitor!  False  and  infamous 
brother ! Draw  and  defend  thy  life,  for  by  the 
cross  of  Calvary  you  or  I fall  here !” 

Don  Francisco  at  once  divined  the  cause  of 
this  fierce  challenge;  for  he  had  heard  Don 
Juan  say,  as  he  left  him  at  the  inn,  that  he  was 
going  to  the  paiacio  of  the  Duke  of  Alcoy,  and 
on  his  return  from  which  lie  would  accompany 
him  to  their  father’s  Casa  dclCampo,  two  leagues 
distant. 

In  this  manner,  lo,  they  meet ! Don  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  already  perceived  the  fierce,  sat- 
urnine temper  of  his  brother,  fearing  that,  after 
making  the  discovery,  he  would  return  in  an- 
ger, had  ordered  his  horse  to  ride  out  awhile  in 
order  to  give  his  angry  emotions  (should  he  have 
any)  time  to  cool ; and  no  sooner  did  he  hear 
the  hoofs  of  the  galloping  horse  behind  him  and 
see  who  was  riding  him,  than  he  knew  that  his 
revengeful  brother  sought  his  life ! for  brothers, 
■where  love  is  concerned,  forget  all  ties  of  blood 
in  the  presence  of  jealousy  and  wounded  self- 
love  ! The  jealousy  of  brothers  loving  the  same 
maiden  is  ever — so  all  tradition  tells  us — more 
terrible  and  sanguinary  than  that  which  exists 
between  lovers  who  are  strangers. 

“ Nay,  but  I will  not  draw,  brother,”  answer- 
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ed  Don  Francisco.  “I  came  not  half  across 
the  world’s  circumference  to  slay  my  brother 
nor  be  slain  by  him.  I know  thy  grievance.  It 
is  not  my  fault,  nor  yet  that  of  Senorita  de  Al- 
coy,  the  fair  Dofia  Bella.  That  she  took  me 
for  thee  and  honored  me  with  her  regard  is  a 
compliment  to  thyself.” 

“ But  tkov , traitor,  were  not  deceived ! Thou 
knewest  well  that  those  caresses  (for  caresses  I 
well  know  were  not  wanting)  were  not  for  thy- 
self ; thou  knewest  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  to  which  thou  basely  connivedest ! 
Draw,  or  by  the  death  of  Christ  I will  slay 
thee  1” 

As  Don  Juan  uttered  these  words  he  spurred 
his  horse  at  full  charge  against  his  brother,  his 
straight  sword  leveled  at  his  body.  Don  Fran- 
cisco caught  the  weapon  in  the  flesh  of  his  arm, 
through  which  it  passed  to  the  hilt,  and  in  which 
his  brother  left  it,  not  being  able  to  recover  it 
before  his  horse  carried  him  by.  The  wounded 
cavalier,  drawing  forth  the  weapon,  cast  it  at 
the  feet  of  his  brother’s  horse,  saying  calmly, 

“Let  this  vengeance  satisfy  thee!  Let  us 
not  go  deeper  into  this  quarrel ! I forgive  thee ; 
and  I pray  thee  forgive  me,  for  I did  wrong ; 
but  I was  bewildered  by  her  attentions,  fasci- 
nated by  her  beauty,  and  led  captive  by  her 
charms  and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  I was  placed.  If  I presumed  further 
than  I ought,  let  the  splendor  of  her  beauty  and 
my  susceptibility  lead  thee  to  pardon  me  I We 
are  brothers!  and  a brother’s  kiss  should  not 
be  reproved,  though  placed  upon  the  lips  of  a 
brother’s  bride !” 

Don  J uan’s  anger  had  cooled  at  the  sight  of 
the  blood  he  had  caused  to  flow.  His  brother’s 
words,  as  well  as  his  gaping  wound,  moved  his 
better  nature.  He  dismounted,  took  up  his 
sword,  broke  it  across  his  knee,  and  cast  the 
fragments  far  from  him,  saying, 

“ So  let  our  quarrel  end,  brother!  Let  me 
bind  up  thy  arm  with  my  handkerchief.  It  is 
adorned  with  Bella’s  needlework,  and  let  it  be 
a peace-maker  between  us  !” 

As  he  spoke  he  pressed  his  brother’s  hand  to 
his  lips,  bound  up  his  wound  with  the  snow- 
white  love-gage,  and  then  insisting  on  accom- 
panying his  brother  to  the  Falacio  de  Alcoy,  he 
remounted  his  horse  and  rode  on  by  his  side. 

The  combat  having  taken  place  in  a remote 
and  (at  that  early  hour)  wholly  -unfrequented 
part  of  the  Paseo,  it  was  observed  only  at  a dis- 
tance by  one  or  two  sentinels,  who,  before  they 
could  reach  the  spot,  beheld  the  combatants,  to 
their  surprise,  ride  off  amicably  together.  As 
they  passed  along  the  streets  they  were,  by  their 
wonderful  likeness  to  each  other,  recognized  by 
all  who  saw  them  as  the  twin-brothers,  and  drew 
every  eye  upon  them. 

At  length,  pleasantly  discoursing,  they  came 
to  the  palace,  and  entered  it  together.  In  a 
few  words  Don  Juan  frankly  made  known  to 
Dofia  Bella  and  the  rest  what  had  passed ; and 
then  sending  for  a chirnrgeon,  had  his  arm  ex- 
amined and  dressed  in  his  own  presence,  evinc- 


ing the  while  the  deepest  sorrow  and  tender- 
ness. Don  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
perfectly  cheerful.  The  reconciliation  with  his 
brother  had  made  him  happy,  and  the  presence 
of  the  blushing  and  now  timid  and  reserved 
Dofia  Bella  filled  his  soul  with  sweet  peace. 

Three  weeks  elapsed,  and  Don  Francisco  was 
quite  restored — that  is,  the  wound  in  his  arm 
was  healed ; but  the  wound  in  his  heart,  made 
by  the  glorious  eyes  of  Dofia  Bella  the  first  night 
he  beheld  her,  was  deepened  and  daily  grew 
more  painful.  An  inmate,  as  an  invalid,  in  the 
palace,  daily  visited  by  Dona  Bella  to  ask  after 
his  welfare,  and  often  conversing  with  her  alone, 
it  is  no  marvel  that  his  passion  increased.  But 
a sense  of  honor  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
least  advantage  whatsoever  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  so  favorable  to  one  in 
love.  He  realized  that  she  was  sacred  to  his 
brother.  But  not  so  the  fair  lady ! The  su- 
! periority  of  intellect,  of  wit,  of  the  knowledge 
to  please,  of  the  tenderness  of  manner  of  the 
interesting  invalid,  insensibly  caused  her  heart 
to  prove  traitor  to  the  vow  her  lips  had  uttered 
to  Don  Juan. 

At  length  this  change  in  her  was  discovered 
by  Don  Juan,  for  love  betrays  itself  os  well,  and 
its  absence  is  easily  detected. 

One  day  they  were  together,  Bella  and  Don 
Juan.  He  was  grave,  and  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing on  his  mind.  She  felt  conscious,  aud 
trembled  in  anticipation  that  he  would  say  he 
had  discovered  the  change  taking  place  in  her. 

“Seftorita,”  he  said,  calmly,  “I  have  ceased 
to  be  a fool ! I bind  no  woman’s  heart,  unless 
her  own  fingers  cheerfully  clasp  the  golden  bond. 
I sec  you  love  my  brother  more  than  me ! Nay, 
do  not  deny  it  1 He  is  more  gallant,  kindlier  of 
heart,  more  lovable  than  I am,  and  I am  not 
amazed  that  ho  should  captivate  you.  The  con- 
trast between  us  is  in  his  favor.” 

“ I have  never  ceased  to  love  you,  Don  Fran- 
cisco,” said  Bella,  firmly ; for  she  did  not  know 
quite  her  own  heart.  She  was  not  fully  aware 
how  much  she  loved  the  invalid  brother.  What 
she  would  not  betray  to  herself  she  had  betrayed 
to  all  other  eyes.  Even  her  beautiful  sister, 
Estrella,  had  not  only  detected  her  malfeasance 
but  had  been  merry  with  her  thereupon,  while 
poor  Don  Juan  had  made  a confidante  of  the 
sister,  and  sought  her  sympathy  as  he  made 
known  to  her  his  fears  and  suspicions. 

“Perhaps  not,  Bella,”  said  Don  Juan  in  re- 
ply to  her  assertion,  “but  only  love  my  broth- 
er more.” 

“But  I do  love  you,  and  will  abide  by  our 
engagement.” 

“ Nay,  let  it  bo  decided  this  way,”  answered 
Don  Juan.  “We  will  both  (for  he  loves  you) 

| array  ourselves  in  all  points  alike.  We  will 
then  present  ourselves  before  you.  The  one 
you  choose — the  instinct  of  your  love  being  your 
only  guide — shall  be  your  husband.  Consent 
you  to  this,  since  I propose  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  ” answered  Dofia  Bella,  laughing,  half- 
annoyed,  half-delighted. 
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44  Bueno  ! Now  you  perceive  I was  right  in 
my  suspicion ; for  if  you  did  not  love  my  broth- 
er you  would  not  risk  this  test,  as  it  might  make 
you  the  wife  of  one  you  cared  not  about.” 

Doha  Bella  would  have  made  some  modify- 
ing reply,  but  Don  Juan  at  once  took  his  leave, 
and  sought  an  interview  with  his  brother.  Don 
Francisco,  being  frankly  told  of  the  scheme,  did 
confess  his  love  for  her,  and  his  willingness  to 
accept  this  chance  of  winning  her  so  generously 
afforded  him  by  his  brother  and  also  herself. 

Three  days  afterward  the  two  brothers,  ap-  j 
pareled  alike  in  all  points,  even  to  the  arrange-  | 
ment  of  their  hair,  appeared  before  Doha  Bella. 
There  were  present  also  her  mother,  her  aunt, 
the  mother  and  father  of  the  brothers,  Sehor 
and  Sehora  de  Alvarado,  and  other  friends  who 
were  invited,  being  pre-notified  of  the  singular 
character  and  object  of  this  reunion.  Estrella, 
looking  like  Hebe  herself,  and  almost  eclipsing 
in  beauty  her  older  sister,  wras  also  present. 

The  two  brothers  passed  several  times  before 
the  company,  until  all  present  were  satisfied 
that  one  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
other,  and  that  the  result  would  be  love’s  real 
test 

Doha  Bella  now  received  them,  both  bowing 
gracefully  in  homage  before  her.  She  arose, 
and  looking  each  fully  in  the  eyes,  cast,  with 
blushes  that  increased  her  beauty,  a full-blown 
rose  at  the  feet  of  one  of  them.  It  was  done 
without  hesitation  or  a look  of  doubt.  She  had 
seen  the  deep  light  of  passion  flashing  from  the 
soul  of  Don  Francisco  as  he  returned  her  gaze, 
and  she  knew  in  whose  eyes  only  such  warm 
suns  could  burn;  for  Don  Juan,  who  loved  but 
coldly,  and  sought  rather  to  enrich  his  house 
by  his  union  with  her,  could  not  feign  such  fires 
of  love,  nor  teach  his  eyes  to  kindle  them. 

44  Which  is  it?”  was  the  general  outcry. 

44  Don  Francisco,  the  long  absent,”  responded 
Don  Juan,  with  a smile.  “I,  Don  Juan,  am 
loser!  Brother,”  he  added,  “take  thy  bride 
and  be  happy  with  her,  for  thou  hast  now  seen 
full  proof  of  her  love !” 

As  he  spoke  he  led  Don  Francisco  to  the 
happy  Dofia  Bella,  and  placed  his  hand  in  hers. 
All  were  amazed  at  this,  each  expecting  a vio- 
lent outburst  of  passionate  rage.  While  they 
looked  one  to  the  other,  surprised  at  his  cool- 
ness, he  advanced  toward  the  beautiful  Estrella, 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand  (her  sweet  sympa- 
thy in  his  troubles  had  won  his  heart),  gallantly 
pressed  a kiss  upon  it,  and  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, and  lastly  to  the  surprised  Bella,  said : 

“This  fair  prize  will  console  my  pride  and 
fill  the  void  in  my  heart.” 

Dofia  Estrella  looked  down  and  trembled  a 
little  with  sweet  emotion;  for  she  had  loved 
Don  Juan  ere  he  sought  her  sister’s  hand ; and 
their  late  interviews,  when  he  made  her  his  con - 
Jidante , had  betrayed  to  him  not  only  this  fact, 
but  that  of  the  tw'o  sisters  he  felt  that  the  youn- 
ger was  the  most  fitted  to  render  him  happy. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  his  roadiness  to  risk  the 
loss  of  Dofia  Bella,  wisely  deciding  that  it  was 


far  better  to  have  for  his  wife  one  who  kjsally 
loved  him,  than  one  whose  heart  was  ha&tife^ 
torous,  especially  when  the  two  sefioritas  were 
equally  beautiful,  and,  what  was  no  light  con- 
sideration in  the  mind  of  a poor  grandee,  equal- 
ly wealthy  in  expectation. 

All  Cordova  was  invited  to  the  two-fold  wed- 
ding, and  many  were  the  pleasant  mistakes  that 
occurred  during  the  evening  among  the  guests, 
in  never  being  able  certainly  to  tell  one  bride- 
groom from  the  other. 

“But,”  said  the  stout  old  mayor-domo  of 
Cordova,  who  was  present  in  his  Bcarlet  waist- 
coat and  gold-laced  official  chapeau,  “if  the 
brides  can  tell  which  is  which  that  is  all  that 
need  be  desired.  But  if  both  caballeros  are  to 
dwell  iu  Cordova,  I will  have  them  labeled; 
for,  by  the  mass,  otherwise  they  will  keep  the 
whole  city  upon  a puzzle.” 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  the  two  brothers  of 
Cordova,  as  told  to  us  by  the  host  of  the  very 
fonda  at  which  Don  Juan  put  up — the  grand- 
father of  the  keeper  of  this  inn  baring  held  it 
in  that  day — and,  like  faithful  chroniclers,  we 
here,  in  our  own  words,  put  it  upon  record  for 
the  edification  of  our  readers,  to  whom  we  say 
44  Earewell,”  with  the  hearty  Spanish  prayer 
44  that  they  may  one  and  all  live  a thousand 
years !” 

MATTER  OF  FACT  AND  MATTER  OF 
FICTION. 

IF  I announce  myself  as  a matter-of-fact  per- 
son, I by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  I am 
one  of  the  dry,  feelingless  individuals  that  your 
practical  people  always  are — in  novels.  No : I 
simply  mean  to  say  that  I am  a being  of  this 
real  work-a-day  world  of  facts,  and  not  of 
fiction  ; and  I wish  humbly  and  seriously  to  in- 
quire why  it  is  that  these  worlds  are  so  different 
and  distinct  each  from  each,  that  it  is  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that  w hoso  belongs  to  the  one 
cau  not  belong  to  the  other.  Why  is  it  that  in 
this  year  of  grace,  1867,  the  large  majority  of 
oar  imaginative  w liters  are  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing such  a very  cracked  mirror,  made  of  such 
very  bad  glass,  up  to  poor  Nature,  that  we  cau 
only  get  a distorted,  or  at  best  a partial  view  of 
her  dear  old  face  ? 

Why  is  it,  I 6ay  again.  Why  is  it  that  plays, 
poems,  and  especially  novels,  those  final  beta 
noirs  of  careful  mothers  and  sober  governesses, 
for  the  most  part,  even  when  admirable  in  other 
respects,  deal  with  people  and  events  so  con- 
fessedly alien  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
that,  “like  a man  iu  a play”  is  our  instinctive 
epithet  for  n man  who  looks  or  behaves  unnatu- 
rally, stiltedly,  affectedly;  and,  4 * like  an  inci- 
dent in  a novel”  is  the  phrase  by  which  wo  dis- 
tinguish something  veiy  twlikc  an  incident  of 
everyday  life  ? 

I am  prepared  to  admit  that  we  seem  to  be 
growing  more  sensible  of  these  incongruities, 
and  that  the  life  of  fiction  is  becoming  more 
natural  than  it  has  been  ; but  this  is  saying  lit- 
tle. Human  sense  could  not  be  supposed  to 
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stand  oat  long  against  such  fierce  outrages  as 
have  been  made  upon  it  by  divers  novelists  now 
almost  forgotten.  The  young  lady,  clad  in  a 
simple  robe  of  white  muslin,  who  thought  no- 
thing of  leaving  her  home,  so  costumed,  amidst 
the  most  terrific  convulsions  of  the  elements, 
and  who,  finding  a haven  in  some  remote  cot- 
tage, or  haply  in  the  miserable  garret  of  a Lon- 
don by-street,  invariably  found  her  harp  trans- 
ported thither  before  her,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  which  instrument  she  immediately  proceeded 
to  pour  forth  her  woes  in  song — this  class  of 
damsel  has,  we  believe,  entirely  departed  from 
three-volume  life. 

With  her  has  disappeared  the  interesting 
young  nobleman,  tall,  dark,  and  with  a fore- 
head of  purest  ivory,  whose  ordinary  costume 
consisted  of  a large  cloak,  and  a hat  pulled  over 
his  brows,  and  whose  conversation  abounded  in 
such  colloquialisms  as,  “Hear  me,  Amanda!” 
44  By  yonder  azure  vault  I swear.”  44  Wouldst 
thou  then,  base  traitor?”  etc.,  etc. 

The  filial  relations  of  novel-writers  may  also 
be  supposed  to  have  grown  happier  of  late,  if  we 
are  to  believe  that  their  former  illustrations  were 
drawn  from  personal  experience.  When  was 
the  first  father  introduced  into  a story  who  was 
not  a harsh  and  inexorable  tyrant,  deaf  to  sighs 
and  entreaties,  blind  to  tears  and  the  evidently 
failing  health  of  hia  offspring  (even  when  the 
blue  veins  streaked  the  lily  skin,  and  the  form 
was  so  fragile  that  a south  breeze  might  be  ex- 
pected to  waft  it  away),  and  only  bent  on  unit- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  gentleman  whose  estate 
joined  his  own,  or  to  the  son  of  his  friend  to 
whom  he  had  betrothed  her  while  yet  in  her 
cradle ; or  to  the  man  (the  villain  of  the  his- 
tory,  with  black  hair  and  mustache,  deep-set 
eyes,  a powerful  frame,  and  a propensity  for 
eaves-dropping  and  pocket  pistols),  to  whom  he 
has  lost  all  his  property,  at  piquet  or  rouge  et 
noir  t 

And  talking  of  villains,  what  has  become  of 
that  personage  who  really  had  arrived  at  a sort 
of  respectability  from  the  mere  fact  of  age  and 
long  use — the  stage  villain,  the  melodramatic 
ruffian,  with  a rolling  voice  and  eyes  to  match, 
who  was  always  flinging  the  end  of  his  man- 
tle over  his  shoulder,  and  who  wore  a large- 
brimmed,  low-crowned  hat,  with  a feather  in  it 
—who  never  took  an  evening  walk  without  the 
accompanying  attention  of  thunder  and  heavy 
rain  from  the  orchestra — who  would  stamp  away, 
with  a lady  hanging  fainting  on  his  arm,  a pis- 
tol in  each  hand,  and  a dagger  between  his 
teeth ; and  who  sometimes  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  down  a trap,  with  red  fire 
issuing  from  beneath,  in  the  most  literal  and 
orthodox  manner? 

Well,  these  are  of  the  past,  and  the  credulity 
of  readers  and  audiences  is  not  taxed  after  this 
fashion  nowadays.  Still  there  remain  plenty  of 
incongruities  to  assimilate,  many  improbabilities 
to  correct,  before  our  fictitious  literature  (as  a 
school,  always  allowing  for  one  or  two  noble 
exceptions)  can  be  held  as  really  valuable,  not 
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only  as  an  elevating  moral  influence,  but  as  a 
picture  of  character  and  manners,  proper  to  the 
time  they  profess  to  describe. 

For  instance,  in  novels  the  chief  end  and  aim 
of  existence  is,  of  course,  love.  Nothing  else  is 
thought  of,  nothing  else  is  lived  for,  by  all  men 
and  women  under  thirty,  in  three-volume  life. 
That  respectable  age,  indeed,  if  we  allow  our- 
selves the  latitude  prescribed  by  a certain  recent 
class  of  fiction,  will  not  serve  as  the  limit  be- 
yond which  passionate  and  engrossing  devotion 
— a life-long  ardor,  and  so  forth — may  not  be 
expected  as  a matter  of  course.  In  novels,  your 
lovers  of  middle  age,  with  slightly-grayed  hair, 
and  a spirit  worn  by  encounter  with  the  world, 
are  the  most  desperate,  unreasoning,  and  un- 
reasonable of  all.  Experience,  the  cares  of  life, 
and  the  loss  of  youth,  appear  to  have  been  un- 
availing to  quench  their  fire,  assuage  their  an- 
guish, or  teach  them  a soberer  philosophy  than 
the  “Without  thee”  (meaning  Amanda)  44 life 
is  a blank” — that  absolute  creed  of  all  novel- 
dom,  not  to  subscribe  to  which  is  to  be  put  out 
of  the  pale  of  sentimental  orthodoxy.  And 
these  lovers,  both  youthful  and  elderly,  proceed 
to  comport  themselves  after  a most  striking  and 
peculiar  fashion,  in  evidence  of  their  fine  feel- 
ings and  unusual  circumstances.  Most  of  his 
time  the  three-volume  lover,  especially  the  mid- 
dle-aged one,  is  under  the  influence  of  strong 
passion,  suppressed  emotion,  stony  calm,  or  re- 
signed dejection.  Does  he  put  on  his  hat,  he 
tightens  his  lip,  bends  his  heavy  brows,  gives  a * 
flashing  glance  around  him,  and  strides  forth 
wearing  a mocking  mask  of  cheerfulness  for  the 
world,  but  with  a heart  full  of  anguish,  doubt, 
anxiety,  jealousy,  as  the  case  may  be — all  for 
and  on  account  of  tho  aforesaid  Amanda. 
Alack!  that  Spartan  boy  of  old  time  has  much 
to  answer  for ! He  was  the  undoubted  origin 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  compressed-lip  style 
of  hero — from  which  we  have  hardly  known 
peace  of  late  years.  Why  didn’t  he  cry  out  and 
have  done  with  it,  and  so  permitted  Messrs. 
Montgomery  & Co  , when  suffering  from  head- 
ache or  outraged  confidence,  to  cry  out  too— in- 
stead of  going  wandering  about  with  bent  brows, 
galvanic  smiles,  and  luridly-sparkling  eyes  — 
such  being  the  sort  of  aspect  which  the  world 
of  fiction  appears  to  consider  most  natural  and 
unremarkable  in  its  citizens  ? 

Again,  don’t  we  all  know  the  heroic  lady  of 
the  same  genus— distinguished  for  drawing  her- 
self up  to  her  full  height,  throwing  back  her 
head  with  a haughty  gesture,  flashing  an  in- 
stantaneous glance  of  anger,  tenderness,  or  as- 
tonishment, and  then  relapsing  into  her  ordi- 
nary manner  and  bearing,  which  we  should 
think  must  reflect  credit  on  the  professor  of  cal- 
isthenics who  was  privileged  to  train  her  de- 
portment in  early  youth  ? Yes,  we  are  familiar 
with  that  dignified  maiden  who  rarely  conde- 
scends to  show  any  feeling  except  to  the  omnis- 
cient eye  of  the  narrator,  who  constantly  per- 
ceives beneath  that  quiet  aspect,  that  marble 
calm,  or  majestic  indifference  (take  your  choice 
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of  phrase,  ladies  and  gentlemen — they  are  all 
excellent,  have  seen  service,  and  are  warranted 
to  wear  well)  the  most  turbulent  emotion  seeth- 
ing furiously,  a frenzy  of  anguish,  all  the  more 
poignant  that  it  is  voiceless,  or  the  disturbance 
of  a spirit  well-nigh  lashed  to  madness ! 

But  to  return  to  our  heroes.  We  are  aware 
how  invariably  and  entirely  love  enters  into  all 
the  details  of  these  gentlemen’s  lives.  They 
take  it  with  them  not  only  to  such  poetical  lo- 
calities as  the  study,  the  camp,  the  secluded 
home,  but  to  the  stock-exchange,  the  bank,  and 
the  various  courts  of  law.  Not  only  does  it 
nerve  the  warrior's  arm  in  the  deadly  tight, 
causing  him  to  slay  unheard-of  numbers  with 
that  right  hand  which  his  Amanda’s  touch  has 
rendered  sacred;  not  only  does  it  inspire  the 
poet  with  sonnets,  and  the  painter  with  wonder- 
ful artistic  conceptions,  which,  when  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  cause  pro- 
fessors and  connoisseurs  to  go  into  raptures,  and 
some  eminent  patron  of  art  to  purchase  for  vast 
sums ; not  only  this,  but  the  same  absorbing 
sentiment  makes  the  barrister's  speech  bristle 
wdth  eloquence,  and  his  arguments  in  the  cause 
of  Kiggins  versus  Kellogg  (the  great  trespass 
case)  to  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  jury- 
men, and  crown  his  client  with  success ; while 
the  commercial  man  pursues  his  speculations, 
trudges  away  in  the  city,  and  is  shrewd,  prudent, 
and  money-making — all  for  love. 

Now,  without  wishing  to  depreciate  that  ex- 
cellent article,  Man,  I humbly  contend  that  this 
version  of  him  and  his  characteristics  is,  in  one 
sense,  as  much  above  his  deserts  as  in  every 
other  it  is  below  them.  Ordinary  man  is  nei- 
ther so  little  nor  so  great  as  novelists  would 
have  us  believe.  Ordinary  man  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  striding  about  the  world,  clenching  his 
hands  and  grinding  his  teeth,  with  dishevelfcd 
hair,  and  a soul  torn  by  contending  emotions, 
because  Amanda  has  refused  him  or  been  cross 
to  him,  or  kind  to  somebody  else,  or  has  a cold, 
or  any  other  mischance  has  occurred  that  fic- 
titious flesh  is  heir  to.  That  microcosm,  the 
masculine  eyo,  holds  too  much  for  one  idea,  even 
the  dearest,  to  be  able  to  engross  it  so  solely, 
and  entirely,  and  continuously.  Moreover,  or- 
dinary man  is  not  so  invariably  apt  at  conceiv- 
ing that  unselfish  devotion — earnest,  persever- 
ing, and  self-sacrificing,  which  is  the  usual 
stylo  with  which  he  loves — in  Three  Volumes. 

Probably  this  misconception,  and  the  undue 
elevation  of  the  masculine  ideal  in  this  respect, 
arises  from  the  predominance  of  female  writers 
of  fiction,  who,  in  describing  man  under  these 
circumstances,  involuntarily  delineate  them- 
selves. But  it  will  not  do — the  substitution  will 
be  detected.  The  nature  of  the  best  man  that 
ever  lived  would,  I believe,  be  found  inferior  to 
that  of  woman  in  this  one  particular.  Devotion, 
tenderness,  so  absorbing  and  self-forgetting,  is 
not  the  breath  of  life  to  a man  (though  he  may 
love  truly  and  well,  after  his  manner),  as  it  is 
to  a genuine  woman.  The  sons  of  Adam  may 
think  best,  work  best,  write  best,  and  reason 
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best ; but  the  daughters  of  Eve  will  alwa^  be 
insomuch  nearer  the  divine  ideal  as  to  love  best 

Then  most  men  at  least  have  to  do  with  the 
actual  and  tangible  difficulties  of  life ; their 
thoughts  are  busy  about  such  mundane  interests 
as  their  advancement  in  their  several  vocations, 
their  success  among  their  brethren  and  the  like 
matters,  which  however  un romantic  and  un- 
worthy a hero  of  a novel,  are  neither  unneces- 
sary nor  degrading,  when  not  all-absorbing,  to 
a flesh-and-blood  man  of  this  busy,  working 
world.  They  have  not  even  the  time  to  be 
continually  feeling  desperately,  deeply,  and  in- 
tensely those  sentimental  grievances  that  form 
the  Btaple  of  manly  trials  in  three-volume  life. 
Their  heads  are  too  well  filled  and  too  w'ell  cul- 
tivated, for  their  hearts  to  endanger  them  so 
liberally.  So  much  for  ordinary  man.  But 
even  when  you  take  the  exceptional  man  from 
this  real  life,  and  compare  him  with  his  proto- 
type in  three  volumes,  you  find  almost  as  mark- 
ed a difference.  The  gentleman  who  sits  be- 
side you  at  dinner  is  probably  one  of  this  class, 
with  more  depth  of  feeling,  more  earnestness 
of  soul,  a more  sensitive  and  impassioned  na- 
ture, than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  his  brethren.  His  circumstances 
may  also  be  propitious  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
hero ; and  he  may  have  opportunities  of  show- 
ing himself  a faithful  lover,  a self-sacrificing 
friend,  a brave  straggler  with  difficulties.  But 
this  man,  of  all  others,  is  the  veiy  last  to  behave 
in  the  way  that  is  appropriate  to  a novel  and 
imposing  on  paper ; and  in  the  first  place,  his 
looks,  be  assured,  will  not  answer  to  popular 
predilections.  He  will  probably  be  an  under- 
sized man ; or,  if  he  be  tall,  is  almost  certain 
not  to  be  possessed  of  that  “graceful  and  dig- 
nified bearing”  which  it  is  only  easy  to  bestow 
on  a post-octavo  wearer  of  broadcloth.  Possibly 
his  features  will  neither  be  noble  and  refined, 
nor  massive  and  grim,  but  just  ordinary  intelli- 
gent features,  lit  up  not  by  wonderful  dark  eyes, 
or  soul-piercing  gray  ones,  but  by  that  light  of 
frankness  and  kindliness  which  is  reserved  for 
subordinate  characters  in  three-volume  life.  In 
fact,  though  I would  by  no  means  wish  to  in- 
sinuate that  a handsome  or  athletic  man  can  not 
be  a heroical  one,  it  is  certain  that  nature,  un- 
like novelists,  has  a loving  yearning  after  the 
theory  of  compensations,  and  dearly  likes  to  set 
a noble  soul  in  a physical  frame  of  little  ex- 
ternal significance.  Apollo  and  Antinous  (she 
doubtless  concludes)  are  sufficiently  well  dow- 
ered by  the  mere  casket,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  a superlatively  shining  jewel  w'ithin. 

Howbeit — and  whether  beautiful  or  not,  broad- 
chested  or  slender  and  straight,  given  your  real- 
world  hero,  and  see  how  he  conducts  himself. 
Watch  him,  and  try  to  detect  the  occasions  on 
which  he  strides  forth  into  the  night — bares  his 
heated  brows  to  the  cool,  caressing  breeze — 
shakes  in  every  limb  as  he  makes  some  indiffer- 
ent remark  to  Amanda— or  bites  his  lip  in  sup- 
pressed anguish  till  the  blood  tiows  freely.  See 
if  he  wastes  his  life  by  “ immolating  it  upon  the 
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altar  of  one  black  and  bitter  memory” — or  ren- 
ders himself  unfit  for  general  society  by  his  ab- 
sorbing desire  for  the  special  companionship  of 
the  fair  girl  or  majestic  woman  on  whom  he  has 
set  his  affections.  No — he  does  none  of  these 
thingB.  A true  man,  in  love  or  out  of  it,  is 
manly,  straightforward,  sincere.  He  is  neither 
theatrical  nor  “ effective”  in  his  bearing — he  has 
no  idea  of  dramatic  fitness,  or  picturesqueness,  or 
well-sounding  phrases.  The  romance  and  po- 
etry in  his  nature  lie  deep  down — far  beyond  the 
ken  even  of  that  i 1 quick  observer”  who  is  able 
to  detect  so  much  in  fiction.  The  throes  and 
struggles  of  the  passionate  part  of  him  are  evi- 
denced by  no  convulsions  of  the  body  or  contor- 
tions of  the  features:  no  length  of  stride,  no 
amount  of  maltreatment  of  the  lips,  is  likely  to 
help  him  better  to  endure  a grief  or  overcome  an 
emotion.  He  is  altogether  another  order  of 
being  from  your  novel  hero. 

Ar  different,  we  would  hope,  are  the  higher 
types  of  our  real-world  women  from  the  portraits 
purporting  to  be  of  them  that  we  find  in  the 
generality  of  novels.  Defend  us,  kind  fates, 
from  actual  contact  with  such  startling  ladies  as 
it  has  been  often  our  lot  to  read  about.  May 
we  never  know  more  intimately  than  through 
the  three-volume  medium  that  tall  and  haughty 
damsel  with  the  hashing  eye  and  curling  lip, 
who  moves  majestically  whenever  she  moves  at 
all ; who  never  leaves  a room,  but  sweeps  from 
it;  who,  with  the  proud  reserve,  the  icy  reticence, 
manifest  in  her  manner  and  tone  of  voice,  crush- 
es into  utter  misery  the  hapless  lover,  or  the 
meek  sister,  or  adoring  parent  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact.  True,  Bhc  is  generous  as  the 
sunlight : true,  she  is  ready  to  give  up  her  for- 
tune to  the  poor  little  sister : true,  she  will  cheer- 
fully die  for  the  lover  to  whom  she  hasn’t  a kind 
word  to  say : true,  she  is  the  most  devoted,  en- 
ergetic, and  self-sacrificing  of  friends,  daughters, 
or  wives,  when  the  dire  occasion  arises ; but  who 
would  not  rather  have  less  of  a heroine  and  more 
of  a woman  for  his  actual  comfort  and  home- 
treasure  ? Who  would  not  rather  possess  a 
household  angel  such  as,  thank  Heaven,  there 
are  many  in  real  life — who  know  nothing  of 
those  dramatic  accomplishments  in  which  the 
heroine  of  the  haughty  genus  is  so  well  versed ; 
who  do  not  suffer  injuries,  real  or  fancied,  to 
rankle  silently  in  their  hearts ; and  who,  when 
they  are  sorrowful,  dare  to  look  sad  as  nature 
bids  them;  and  when  they  are  joyful,  suffer 
their  joy  to  manifest  itself  simply,  sweetly,  and 
unconsciously,  without  any  undercurrent  of 
thought  or  suspicion  to  “ arrest  the  smile  ere  it 
curled  the  red  lip,”  or  “cloud  the  transient 
brightness  of  the  dark  eyes,  ” etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ? Let 
us  have  less  of  the  great  sacrifices  these  ladies 
are  so  apt  at  performing,  if  they  can  only  be 
purchased  by  their  failing  in  all  the  endearing 
little  duties  of  daily  life.  Let  us  have  less  of 
those  picturesque  but  uncomfortable  qualities, 
both  good  and  bad,  if  you  please,  excellent  Com- 
pany of  Novelists — and  a little  more  of  homely, 
household  sweetness,  of  simple,  natural  woman - 


hood in  short,  the  faults  of  which  are  patent, 
salient,  and  heartily  repented — unlike  those  hy- 
pocritical sins  which  wrap  themselves  in  the 
garments  of  grandeur,  and  strive  to  look  fine 
and  heroic,  instead  of  showing  themselves  as 
they  truly  are — ignoble  and  paltry. 

We  protest  against  these  self-conscious  dames 
of  fiction,  who  conduct  themselves  like  so  many 
Melpomencs  in  private  life,  whose  phraseology 
is  tragic,  inflated,  and  involved,  their  manners 
impassible,  and  their  aspect  enigmatic. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  much  sym- 
pathy with  a second  and  no  less  favorite  ideal 
of  novel-writers — the  “girlish,  laughing  thing,” 
who  bounds  into  the  room,  tosses  her  golden  hair 
back  upon  her  shoulders,  and  claps  her  lily  hands 
in  childish  glee  at  the  smallest  provocation.  We 
are  tired  of  being  told  how,  when  she  is  happy, 
the  smiles  dimple  about  her  exquisite  mouth, 
and  living  lustre  arises  from  the  depths  of  her 
blue  eyes ; and  how,  when  she  is  grieved,  the 
full  red  lip  pouts  like  that  of  a chidden  child, 
and  the  large  tears  slowly  fall  down  the  rounded 
cheeks.  We  are  tired  also  of  the  details  of  her 
utter  unconsciousness  when  somebody  comes 
and  falls  madly,  irretrievably,  fiercely  in  love 
with  her;  how  she  treats  the  unhappy  being 
who  is  thus  terribly  circumstanced  with  the  in- 
nocent familiarity  of  a petted  child,  never  dream- 
ing of  such  a thing  as  a lover  till  the  gen- 
tleman declares  himself  in.  due  form ; that  is 
to  say,  with  the  accompanying  ceremonies  of 
strained  gaze,  passionately  clasped  hands,  hag- 
gard countenance,  disheveled  hair,  and  a voice 
“ low  but  distinct,  and  full  of  an  indescribable 
and  mysterious  power  which  compelled  her  to 
listen.”  We  are  tired  of  all  this.  Give  us  some- 
thing new,  we  beseech. 

There  are  many  other  remarks  which  I would 
much  like  to  make  to  the  creators  of  fictitious 
humanity,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
offered  now.  I beg  to  submit  these  for  their 
present  consideration,  and  in  the  mean  while 
rest  (for  I don’t  scruple  to  confess  that  I owe 
some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life  to 
their  lucubrations)  their  obliged  and  obedient 
servant,  Ignatius. 

MR.  TOMPKINS’S  EXPERIENCE.  ■ 

“ ’"DON  my  life,  I don’t  know  how  it  is,  but 

X time  passes  so  agreeably  when  one  hap- 
pens to  be  married.  I don’t  know  as  it’s  the 
general  opinion,  but  my  experience — and  I have 
been  married  five  months — warrants  me,  I may 
say  authorizes  me,  publicly  to  repeat  my  ob- 
servation that  time  passes  so  agreeably  when 
one  happens  to  be  married.”  » 

“ Now  I should  like  to  know  privately — but 
honor-bright,  old  fellow! — don’t  you  think  exist- 
ence is  rathar  a monotonous  exercise?  Don’t 
pay? — hey  ?” 

The  young  gentleman  who  made  this  in- 
quiry, felt  himself  to  be  something  of  a judge, 
by  reason  of  a protracted  experience.  He  had 
undergone  the  exercise  for  at  least  twenty-three 
years.  It  had  agreed  with  him  pretty  well  so 
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far,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  freshness 
of  his  complexion,  the  silkiness  of  his  beard, 
and  the  general  attention  bestowed  upon  his 
somewhat  jaunty  toilet.  But  there  must  be 
a time  when  we  begin  to  find  that  “all  the 
world  is  hollow,  and  our  dolls  are  filled  with 
saw-dust.”  Such  a period  had  arrived  to  our 
young  friend,  who  had  just  signed  a check 
upon  his  own  bank  account,  for  a month’s  ex- 
penses, “ G.  Albert  Tompkins,”  in  a very  bold, 
flourishing  hand. 

The  friend  who  only  waited  the  conclusion 
of  this  little  transaction — they  were  going  up 
town  together— had  passed  successfully  through 
this  phase  of  dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate fur  Mr.  Tompkins  that  he  had  unburdened 
himself  to  such  an  able  adviser,  rather  than  to 
his  still  more  intimate  crony,  Bob  Bleeker,  who 
was  affected  by  a similar  complaint. 

Bob’s  had  become  chronic,  however,  and  ob- 
stinate to  the  last  degree — a few  emotions  short 
of  misanthropy.  Very  little  help  to  be  ex- 
pected in  that  quarter,  you  will  allow,  when  we 
tell  you  that  he  had  been  jilted  in  the  most  re- 
morseless manner  for  a man  three  times  his 
age  and  with  nothing  but  his  income  to  recom- 
mend him.  To  be  sure,  “ elegant  Robert,”  as 
his  friends  frequently  designated  him,  had  no- 
thing but  expectations  and  a very  recherche 
wardrobe  to  offer  to  the  girl  of  his  choice.  His 
salary  as  Secretary  to  the  Potosi  Lead  and  Sil- 
ver Mining  Company,  in  which  his  father  was 
a large  stockholder  and  director,  barely  paid 
current  expenses,  in  which  neither  boot-bill  nor 
St  John  and  Raymond’s  was  included.  But 
when  the  Company — “our  Company” — did  get 
into  working  order,  all  the  shafts  sunk,  and  the 
claim  against  government  handsomely  acknowl- 
edged, then  Miss  Georgy  Mandeville  would  see 
how  far  she  had  missed  her  mark  in  preferring 
old  Boggs  with  his  wig,  and  six  thousand  a 
year!  Yes,  Sir! 

In  this  way  Mr.  Bleeker  was  accustomed  to 
hold  forth  to  his  numerous  confidents,  and 
any  one  who  happened  to  take  a cigar  with 
him,  or  a hot  supper  at  Sinclair’s,  was  admitted 
gratuitously  into  this  still  increasing  fraternity. 
G.  Albert  Tompkins,  who  had  heard  every  par- 
ticular at  least  twice  a week  since  the  affair 
came  off,  had  grown  into  a settled  belief  of  the 
frailty  and  mercenary  heartlessness  of  the  love- 
ly creatures  he  could  not  help  greatly  admir- 
ing nevertheless. 

Still  “it  had  taught  Atm  a lesson,”  as  he  re- 
marked to  his  friend  Ellis  on  the  afternoon  in 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. “ No  woman  should  ever  have  an 
opportunity  of  blighting  his  heart  and  hopes  for 
life.  It  was  rather  dull,  though,”  was  his  next 
remark,  “with  so  many  pretty  girls  out  of 
town.”  Even  the  Miss  Spurgeons  at  his  board- 
ing-house had  left  that  morning  for  West  Point, 
after  forgetting  to  pay  for  the  package  of  music 
they  had  asked  him  to  be  60  kind  as  to  select 
for  them.  “ Four  seventy-five  it  came  to” — not 
that  he  minded  the  money,  “ but  he  knew  it 


would  distress  them  when  they  came  to  recol- 
lect being  his  debtor  for  it !” 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  they  would  be  able  to  sur- 
vive it.  He  recollected  the  Miss  Spurgeons. 
They  must  be  rather  old  girls.  He  had  boarded 
with  them  five  summers  ago  at  Sachem’s  Head. 
And  this  little  incident  recalled  to  him  a way 
they  had  then  of  arranging  horseback  rides,  in 
which  the  gentleman  paid  the  bills,  and  of 
suggesting  lemonades,  sherry-cobblers,  and  ice- 
creams, in  the  evening,  for  which,  of  course, 
they  were  never  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Tompkins  thought  they  could  not  be  the 
same  family.  “Tilly”  was  so  very  young,  just 
out  of  school,  and  still  had  music  and  French 
lessons  twice  a week.  Their  aunt,  Miss  Gatlin, 
was  so  very  particular  with  her.  In  fact,  she 
was  considered  quite  a child. 

Mr.  Ellis  still  thought  it  was  the  same  fam- 
ily ; only  Miss  Tilly’s  extreme  youth,  like  Mr. 
Bleeker’s  misanthropy,  had  become  chronic. 
He  remembered  Miss  Catlin  perfectly.  She 
wore  a frizette,  and  confided  her  numerous  anx- 
ieties about  the  investment  of  some  property  fall- 
ing to  her  nieces  to  all  the  unmarried  gentle- 
men in  the  house. 

Mr.  Tompkins  had  been  honored  with  a sim- 
ilar confidence.  Singular— but  Tilly’s  yonth 
and  inexperience  were  always  made  snch  a 
point  of.  He  had  felt  quite  like  an  older  broth- 
er to  her — at  least  she  said  he  seemed  so  when 
he  presented  her  with  the  set  of  Tennyson  in 
half  calf  which  she  took  such  a fancy  to  the  day 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  their  landlady,  had  persuaded  her 
to  glance  into  his  room.  Mrs.  Jenkins  said  he 
had  such  taste,  more  than  any  other  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  ever  “ made  one  of  her  family” 
— a phrase  in  which  Mrs.  Jenkins  always  clothed 
her  avocation.  He  had  felt  very  much  gratified 
at  the  time,  and  paid  Mrs.  Jenkins  two  weeks 
in  advance  when  he  settled  his  bill.  Mr.  Ellis 
forbore  to  press  the  point,  remembering  a time 
when  his  owm  susceptibility  to  boarding-house 
snares  had  been  rather  an  expensive  item. 
Miss  Tilly  Spurgeon  herself  could  have  pro- 
duced a bracelet  which  she  won  from  him  as  a 
philopcna,  and  her  sister,  whose  style  w*as  found- 
ed on  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  still  sported  a French 
riding-w  hip  w ith  an  elegantly  decorated  handle, 
which  replaced  one  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
drop  while  riding  with  him  on  her  own  invita- 
tion. As  to  fans,  and  gloves,  and  bouquets — 
well,  he  only  wrished  that  he  had  the  money 
now  to  spend  in  any  little  thing  Mrs.  Ellis  might 
happen  to  fancy  for  herself  or  the  baby. 

“I  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do — come  out 
and  take  country  board  with  us.  Splendid 
place — trees,  and  milk,  and  fresh  eggs,  and 
boating,  and  frnit ! Lots  of  pleasant  people— 
you  know  the  Longs?  well,  the  Longs  have  the 
next  room  to  ours,  and  Wesley  Jones  one  be- 
low, and  a Mr.  Smith — does  business  in  Broad 
Street — and  the  Primes.” 

“ I don't  think  I like  the  countiy.  If  it  was 
a watering-place  now,  where  there  was  some- 
thing for  a fellow  to  do  with  himself!” 
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Mr.  Tompkins  had  his  ideas  of  ratal  life  from 
a farm  in  Greene  County,  where  he  had  been 
sent  as  a boy  to  pass  his  vacations— where  peo- 
ple performed  their  ablutions  on  a bench  by  the 
kitchen  door,  by  the  aid  of  brown  soap  and  a tin 
wash-basin — where  he  slept  in  a loft  that  smelled 
of  feathers  and  dried  herbs,  between  unbleached 
cotton  sheets,  and  dined  at  twelve  o’clock  on 
salt  pork,  with  onions  cut  up  in  the  cucumbers. 

He  had  never  tried  the  country  since,  and  had 
been  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Jenkins’s  heart  as  one 
of  her  family  that  never  deserted  her,  however 
fervid  the  July  sun,  save  for  a few  days’  run  to 
Long  Branch  or  Sharon. 

“Come,  go  out  with  me  to-night,  and  see 
how  you  like  it?”  urged  Mr.  Ellis,  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  waiting  for 
an  omnibus.  “ Say  so,  and  I’ll  go  out  by  the 
boat,  though  it  takes  longer — there’s  just  time. 
Splendid  sail — all  the  advantage  of  the  Pali- 
sades and  things.  You  can  see  ’em  from  our 
windows— one  of  the  finest  views  on  the  river  I” 

Mr.  Tompkins  suffered  himself  to  be  over- 
persuaded, though  fearing  that  he  should  find 
himself  advertised  as  44  missing,  with  serious 
fears  of  foul  play,  as  he  was  known  to  have 
money  about  him,”  in  the  next  day’s  Herald. 
Such  was  his  proverbial  regularity  that  Mrs. 
Jenkins  might  well  have  been  pardoned  for  any 
such  proceeding. 

The  walk  to  the  foot  of  Jay  Street  was  by  no 
means  a suggestive  prelude  to  country  sights 
and  sounds.  The  air  was  reeking  with  filth  of 
every  description — the  door-steps  and  pavement 
blockaded  by  a swarm  of  pale,  thin,  dreary-look- 
ing children,  while  their  mothers  and  elder  sis- 
ters lolled  at  the  windows  in  tarnished  finery, 
their  large  bare  arms  lazily  crossed,  and  their 
bold-looking  eyes  staring  the  passers-by  out  of 
countenance — at  least  that  effect  was  produced 
upon  our  exemplary  young  friend,  picking  his 
way  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who  seemed  to 
thrid  the  numerous  difficulties  with  experienced 
steps.  The  long,  sandy  pier,  with  the  sun  beat- 
ing down  hot  and  fierce,  was  passed,  as  many 
another  fiery  trial  has  been,  because  it  was  un- 
avoidable ; for  the  proprietors  of  the  Mountain 
Fay  had,  evidently,  no  reference  to  pumps  and 
thread  stockings  when  they  secured  her  berth  at 
the  extreme  point  of  this  central  location. 

44  Rather  warm,”  said  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had 
heard  the  first  bell  before  they  came  in  sight, 
and  was  sure  it  could  only  be  the  parting  signal. 
This  ncck-and-neck  race  was  a part  of  the  daily 
enjoyment  of  those  business  men  who  patronized 
the  Mountain  Fay  in  preference  to  the  cars. 
Start  when  they  would,  the  fear  of  being  too 
late  invariably  seized  them  several  squares  o$ 
and  they  rushed  accordingly. 

44  Rather!”  echoed  Mr.  Tompkins,  wiping  his 
forehead  with  a delicate  cambric  handkerchief, 
having  44  G.  A.  T.”  embroidered  in  a wreath  of 
oak-leaves  and  acorns  in  one  comer,  and  then 
proceeding  to  dust  his  shoes  with  the  same.  Mr. 
Ellis,  meanwhile,  secured  two  stools,  as  com- 
fortably situated  as  the  narrofr  awning  would 


allow,  on  a deck  still  bestrewn  with  the  nut- 
shells, orange-peel,  and  cigar-stamps  of  the 
morning  passengers. 

44 It's  such  fun  to  see  ’em  come  on  board,” 
said  Mr.  Ellis.  And  so  it  was,  to  those  who 
fancy  seeing  others  at  a disadvantage.  Every 
body  being  possessed  with  the  idea  of  tardiness 
started  on  & run  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight. 
Sober  domestic  heads  of  families — spruce  young 
gentlemen,  got  up,  as  they  left  their  offices,  for 
the  destruction  of  some  charming  girl  who  had 
come  down  for  a day’s  shopping — the  stout 
country  lass,  whose  ideas  of  hoops  seemed  to 
be  the  same  as  a cooper’s,  that  is,  intended  to 
have  as  little  concealment  as  possible— the  jaded 
mother  of  a small  family,  who  had  brought 
Johnny,  and  Billy,  and  Angeline  down  to  see 
44  grandma,”  the  juveniles  themselves  sick  with 
over-stuffing  and  the  hot  sun,  cross  to  an  in- 
tense degree,  and  soiled,  to  use  the  expression 
of  their  much-enduring  maternal  relative,  4 4 till 
they  wasn’t  fit  for  nothing  but  the  wash-tub, 
face  and  all.”  These  are  a few  items  gathered 
from  the  mass  of  interesting  studies  in  human 
nature  which  the  deck  and  cabins  of  the  Mount- 
ain Fay  presented. 

Mr.  Ellis  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all.  He  held 
on  by  both  hands,  as  if  fearful  that  his  stool 
would  give  him  the  slip,  and  offered  bets  on  the 
probable  speed  of  the  heavy  gentleman  in  gold 
spectacles,  whose  white  coat  skirts  streamed  be- 
hind him  down  the  pier.  He  waved  his  hand 
to  the  stout  lady  with  seven  bundles  and  a hand 
basket,  as  if  beseeching  her  to  hurry  for  her 
life,  though  he  knew  she  had  full  five  minutes 
to  spare.  He  made  horrible  faces,  that  set  the 
baby  of  the  distracted  mother  crying  at  the  top 
of  its  lnngs  the  instant  she  turned  her  head  to 
look  after  Johnny  and  Angelina,  who,  mounted 
on  a settee,  threatened  to  tumble  over  the  rail- 
ing every  moment;  and  when  the  jar  of  the 
machinery  began  to  be  felt,  detailed  the  partic- 
ulars of  a late  explosion  in  a loud  voice,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  old  lady,  who  was  afraid  of  steam- 
boats, and  asked  every  body  who  came  along 
“where  the  Cappen  kept  the  life-preservers.” 

However,  when  they  were  fairly  under  way, 
and  had  touched  at  the  foot  of  some  other  dirty 
street  inaccessible  to  omnibuses,  and  where  ev- 
ery body  came  on  board  hot  and  tired,  to  find 
every  seat  occupied,  passed  the  crowd  of  ship- 
ping, and  foul-scented  factories,  and  great  clum- 
sy derricks  drifting  down  with  the  tide,  to  the 
scene  of  the  last  disaster,  Mr.  Tompkins  began 
to  enjoy  his  impromptu  sail,  and  ceased  to  be 
haunted  with  the  fears  of  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  his 
laundress  at  his  unaccountable  absence.  The 
breeze  was  fresh — the  fleet  of  sloops  and^choon- 
ers  through  which  they  were  continually  pass- 
ing picturesque — the  race  with  the  rival  of  the 
Mountain  Fay , the  Jenny  Beil,  exciting.  Then 
came  the  gentle  slope  of  lawn  and  meadow  on 
one  side,  and  the  gray,  cool  bastions  of  the  Pal- 
isades on  the  other — the  glimpses  of  model  cot- 
tages and  Gothic  villas  through  the  leafy  green- 
ery— the  bustle  of  landing  at  some  new  town, 
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whose  building-lots  already  commanded  fabu- 
lous prices,  where  stylish  equipages  awaited  the 
plainest-looking  people,  and  the  most  dashing 
trudged  off  on  foot.  This  ever-varying  pano- 
rama so  interested  Mr.  Tompkins  that  he  was 
astonished  to  find  himself  landed  at  a similar 
depot  for  freight  and  passengers,  where  Mr. 
Ellis  was  Beized  by  a charming  woman  in  a 
Swiss  cottage-hat  and  jaunty  apron  with  pock- 
ets, and  several  other  gentlemen  were  captured 
in  the  same  delightful  way.  He  had  never  ad- 
mired Mrs.  Ellis  particularly  before,  but  in  that 
hat,  and  apron,  and  blue  muslin  dress  she  was 
almost  bewitching.  Her  manner  toward  him 
was  so  different  from  the  way  she  received  him 
at  her  own  house  in  Thirty-fifth  Street ; so  cor- 
dial, so  frank,  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  the  family  reckoned  upon ; and  as 
they  walked  up  the  little  avenue  of  chestnuts 
and  locust-trees  that  lpd  to  the  house,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  their  fellow-boarders  on  that  foot- 
ing. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  gentlemen  he  had 
made  already  on  the  boat.  They,  too,  seemed 
equally  fortunate  in  their  domestic  relations; 
their  wives  were  to  all  beholders  picturesque, 
fond  to  them,  and  affable  to  the  new  arrival. 

44 1 was  so  alarmed  at  first,  when  the  cars  ar- 
rived without  you,  Frank.  You  have  no  idea ! 
Mrs.  Smith  and  I had  been  a quarter  of  an  hour 
at  the  depot.  But  I knew  you’d  come  by  the 
boat,  so  we  kept  on.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  looking  up  with  a 
devotion  never  seen  in  city  life  off  the  stage, 
4 4 you  have  no  idea  what  I suffered  in  that  time, 
Wesley.  If  you  only  would  tell  me  when  you 
expect  to  come  up  in  the  boat.” 

44It  keeps  you  so  much  longer,”  said  Mrs. 
Ellis.  “Half  an  hour!  only  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Tompkins!  It’s  really  cruel,  isn’t  it?” 

44  How’s  baby?”  inquired  both  husbands  in  a 
breath. 

“Franky  seems  quite  drooping” — Mr.  Ellis 
looked  instantly  anxious — “but  Mrs.  Smith 
thinks  he  is  going  to  get  a tooth,  and  says  we 
must  expect  it.” 

44  Oh  dear,  yes  I”  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  an 
advanced  matron  of  twenty,  with  two  children 
under  three  years  of  age,  had  made  up  in  rapid- 
ity what  she  lacked  in  the  duration  of  her  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Tompkins  fell  to  wandering  as  he  list- 
ened, how  much  “saw-dust”  might  be  hidden 
under  this  apparent  devotion ; but  the  way  was 
short,  and  he  was  speedily  ushered  upon  a broad, 
shady  piazza,  with  plenty  of  lounging-chairs,  a 
lawn,  a view  of  the  Hudson,  and  a large  vege- 
table garden  to  the  right,  giving  promise  of  fu- 
ture enjoyment. 

He  found  himself  perfectly  at  home  before 
the  evening  was  over ; smoking  with  Mr.  Smith, 
applauding  his  wife’s  music,  discussing  Illinois 
Central  with  Mr.  Prime,  and  asked  to  make  one 
of  a boating  party  with  the  Longs.  The  land- 
lady, too,  was  a good-natured,  well-to-do-look- 
in  g woman,  who  did  not  seem  in  distress  for 


rent,  and  made  no  allusions  to  the  advancing 
price  of  beef  and  butter.  The  table  was  nicely 
laid,  supper  substantial — for  those  gentlemen 
who  dined  in  town — with  sponge-cake,  fruit, 
and  real  cream  for  a dessert.  His  bed,  too,  was 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  room  was  rath- 
er small,  to  be  sure,  but  fresh  and  neat  as  a pin, 
with  a breeze  blowing  straight  through  it,  and 
when  a shower  came  up  in  the  night,  and  the 
rain  pattered  musically  on  the  roof  (the  only 
thing  he  remembered  with  pleasure  of  his 
Greene  County  sojourn),  he  did  not  mind  be- 
ing so  near  it. 

If  the  ladies  had  been  lovely  the  night  be- 
fore, how  do  you  suppose  they  looked  in  their 
white  morning-dresses,  or  those  44  open  things,” 
as  Mr.  Tompkins  in  his  ignorance  designated 
peignoirs , displaying  the  loveliest  of  worked 
petticoats  and  embroidered  slippers.  Jaunty 
little  caps,  too,  perched  in  the  most  fascinating 
way  over  the  braids  of  the  night  before,  or 
where  they  were  supposed  to  be  coiled  snugly 
away,  though  I am  sorry  that  candor  obliges  me 
to  mention  that  several  of  them  were  left  on 
dressing-tables  up  stairs.  More  44  saw-dust,” 
but  Mr.  Tompkins  did  not  once  suspect  it ; in 
fact,  he  was  quite  ready  to  be  laughed  out  of 
the  saw-dust  theory  altogether,  when,  after  an 
affectionate  parting  at  the  water’s  edge,  he 
found  himself  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Ellis,  once 
more  embarked  on  the  Mountain  Fay. 

“Don’t  you  ever  get  tired  of  each  other, 
though?”  he  inquired,  as  he  dwelt  on  his  friend’s 
matrimonial  and  paternal  happiness. 

44 Not  a bit  of  it;  we  don’t  see  enough  of 
each  other.  That's  the  beauty  of  business,  my 
boy.  It  gives  her  the  day  to  herself  and  the 
baby,  plenty  of  time  to  dress,  and  be  dying  to 
see  me  when  I arrive.” 

“Yes,  the  baby?”  queried  Mr.  Tompkins, 
dubiously.  He  had  admired  Franky,  as  in  duty 
bound,  but  at  a distance ; nothing  could  have 
induced  him  to  trust  himself  within  arms’- 
length. 

44  Oh ! when  we  get  tired  of  him  we  send  him 
off.  Nurses  are  a great  institution,  as  you’ll 
find,  when  you  come  to  it.” 

Mr.  Tompkins  blushed  pink  and  white  at  the 
insinuation,  and  seemed  to  be  counting  the 
baskets  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  green  com, 
and  water-melons,  that  the  boat-hands  were 
bringing  on  board  from  the  Yonkers'  wharfs 
where  they  were  just  landing. 

44  There’s  two  things  besides  though,”  he  re- 
marked presently,  having  his  eyes  on  a party 
who  waited  only  the  disposal  of  the  water-mel- 
ons to  embark  themselves.  A mighty  pretty 
face  under  that  Quaker-looking  bonnet ! 

44  Two  things  I hear  a great  deal  of  at  our 
house.  Mrs.  Jenkins  tells  me  of  little  things 
occasionally,  that  fall  under  her  notice,  you  see. 

She  always  says  I’m  like  a son  to  her — been 
these  three  years.  She  says,  you  know,  that  a 
fellow  can’t  afford  to  marry,  girls  are  so  awful- 
ly extravagant,  and  that’s  why  they  go  and  sell 
themselves — as  Georgy  Mandeville  did — to  old 
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fellows,  that  won't  make  a row  when  the  bills 
come  in.” 

44  Mrs.  Jenkins  hasn’t  any  daughters  to  get 
off  herself,  1 snppose,”  suggested  Mr.  Ellis,  .“and 
finds  it  convenient  to  call  on  you  now  and  then 
to  help  her  out  with  the  landlord.” 

4 4 Never  mentioned  it,  ’pon  honor  t The  old 
lady  must  have  told — never  breathed  it  to  a 
living  soul!  How  did  yon  find  it  out?”  said 
Mr.  Tompkins,  greatly  astonished  that  Mr. 
Ellis  should  get  wind  of  a little  negotiation 
hedged  in  by  so  many  privacies. 

The  Quaker  bonnet  moved  forward.  A 
dainty  little  boot  peeped  out  from  the  full,  not 
too  full,  skirts  that  were  raised  just  clear  of  the 
dirty  plank  at  the  gangway.  Mr.  Tompkins  was 
right.  The  young  lady  looked  up  for  a moment. 
Such  a fresh,  sweet  young  face ! Such  nicely- 
fitting  fawn-colored  gloves,  balancing  the  para- 
sol so  airily,  set  off  the  hands,  not  the  parasol, 
by  a full  under-sleeve  gathered  in  a large  puff 
at  the  wrist ! A graceful  black  mantilla — Mr. 
Tompkins  was  so  particular  about  a lady's  dress — 
& neat  little  checked  silk,  blue  and  white,  not  too 
dressy,  or  too  plain,  either  for  the  boat  or  the 
city  to  which  she  was  bound  1 44  Well,  there,” 

as  Mr.  Tompkins  remarked  to  his  friend,  “if  I 
was  going  to  choose  a lady’s  dress,  I couldn't  get 
it  up  better  myself!  Ain't  it  sweet,  somehow  1” 

44  Do  you  suppose  she’d  go  and  run  in  debt  for 
frocks  and  bonnets?”  said  Mr.  Ellis,  returning 
to  his  friend's  last  inquiry.  44  Docs  she  look  as 
if  she’d  do  a thing  of  that  kind?” 

Mr.  Tompkins  thought  there  might  be  an  ex- 
ception. No,  she  did  not,  he  was  forced  to  say. 
She  looked,  if  one  could  go  by  looks,  to  be  one 
of  those  reasonable,  admirable  women  who 
could  ask  her  husband  right  out  for  a twenty- 
dollar  bill  to  shop  with  when  she  wanted  it, 
and  spend  neither  more  nor  less. 

“ So  does  my  wife.  Pooh,  pooh,  old  fellow ! 
it’s  the  daily  press,  and  landladies  that  don't  like 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a man  who  pays  up 
regular,  that  are  to  blame  for  all  that  stuff  and 
nonsense.  The  newspapers  have  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  for  preaching  female  extravagance — 
they  come  round  exact,  if  you’ll  only  notice  it, 
when  politics  are  dull,  or  a panic  in  the  stock- 
market  desirable.  It  doesn’t  cost  me  so  much, 
by  considerable,  as  it  did  when  I was  a bache- 
lor. J ones  says  just  so.  My  wife's  the  most 
economical  little  creature  that  ever  did  a Sat- 
urday’s marketing.” 

44 There  she  comes!” 

So  she  did  emerge  from  the  door  close  by 
them,  the  blue  silk  dress,  the  gaiters,  the  gloves, 
sustaining  themselves  on  neurer  view ; so  did  the 
face,  softly  shadowed  by  a lace  frill  inside  the 
brown  silk  bonnet — not  a dark  stupid  brown,  you 
must  understand. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  modest  to  a degree,  could  not 
help  letting  his  gaze  dwell  for  a moment  on  that 
animated  picture. 

“Those  large  gray  eyes,  with  their  dark 
lashes,  ever  flash  vindictively  ? Those  dimples, 
that  smile,  ever  disappear  in  fretful  discontent 


or  angry  recrimination !”  No.  What  if  Mrs. 
Ellis  was  right,  and  Bob  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
wrong  ? What  if  a man  could  support  a wife  on 
two  thousand  a year?  What  if  the  Quaker 
bonnet  was  his  wife— oh ! madness — and  they 
were  boarding  up  with  the  Ellises,  in  a large 
room  opening  on  the  piazza,  and  she  was  only 
going  down  with  him  to  buy  herself  some  gloves, 
and  gaiters,  and  a work-basket,  with  a twenty- 
dollar  bill  he  had  presented  to  her!  oh,  rap- 
ture! 

But  Mr.  Ellis  did  not  know  her  name*  even, 
nor  the  captain  when  he  came  round  to  collect 
the  tickets.  To  oblige  his  friend,  Mr.  Ellis  in- 
quired of  him  in  a confidential  undertone,  and 
the  CAptain — the  Goth — turned  directly  round 
to  see  what  young  lady  was  meant,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  was  sure  she 
would  be  offended  at  the  outset,  And  naturally 
enough  at  finding  herself  the  object  of  remark 
from  strangers. 

Politeness  forbade  him  to  follow  her  off  the 
boat,  up  Chambers  Street  to  Stewart's,  where 
he  was  sure  she  was  going,  and  listening  to  the 
name  and  address  she  gave  the  shopman,  while 
he  thumped  on  the  counter  with  his  pencil  and 
called  44  cash.”  He  felt  himself  rash  enough 
even  for  this  at  one  moment,  but  remembered 
the  next  that  44  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  virtue  its  own  reward.” 

He  found  the  truth  of  those  original  and 
valuable  reflections  the  same  evening,  when, 
having  braved  the  astonishment  and  wrath  of 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  left  a message  for  his  laundress 
with  the  chambermaid,  and  armed  himself  with 
a carpet-bag,  he  made  his  way  to  the  little 
steamer,  saluting  the  principal  officer  as  he 
came  on  board  with  the  44  Ah,  how  are  ye,  cap- 
tain ?”  of  old  and  familiar  acquaintance. 

The  blue  silk  dress  was  there  before  him — the 
brown  bonnet  which  he  had  interposed  as  a 
mental  shield  to  the  wrath  of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and 
her  parting  hint  at  the  probability  of  his  return- 
ing with  fever  aud  ague,  shaded  the  same 
fresh,  lovely  face,  not  heated  and  flushed  and 
jaded,  as  other  ladies  appeared  by  comparison. 
And  then — but  here  description  fails  us — im- 
agine his  emotions,  when,  hovering  in  the  dan- 
gerous but  fascinating  vicinity,  Mr.  Ellis  hav- 
ing taken  the  cars,  and  he  being  thus  freed  to 
follow  his  owfn  sweet  will — his  friend  Joe  Cold- 
bath  having  accosted  him  with  a 44  How  are 
you,  my  boy  ?”  turned  at  once  to  the  young  lady, 
and  exclaiming  44  Good  gracious,  Addy !”  kissed 
her — yes,  actually  kissed  her  before  every  body 
— before  him  1 

No  wonder  she  blushed  and  drew  back,  and 
said,  4 4 Oh,  don’t! — how  could  you  ?”  But  what 
right,  even  if  they  w'ere  ten  times  alone  in  the 
most  secluded  parlor,  had  Joe  Coldbath  to  kiss 
that  dimpled  cheek? 

44  Here  you’ve  been  all  this  while,  and  G. 
Albert  too— know  him  ? — Oh ! allow  me — Mr. 
Tompkins,  my  cousin  Miss  Burton;  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  Addy — and  I’ve  been  as  soli- 
taxy  as — as — ” 
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“A  Shanghai  in  a barn-yard!”  suggested 
Miss  Burton,  in  the  most  provokingly  merry 
way,  while  the  dimples  came  and  went,  and  the 
smile  was  for  him,  this  time — yes,  all  his  own. 
Silence  was  the  only  strain  of  eloquence  Mr. 
Tompkins  could  command  at  such  short  notice. 

44  Don’t  be  too  hard  on  a fellow ; come  now,” 
said  Mr.  Coldbath,  surveying  his  figure  with  an 
air  of  peculiar  satisfaction.  “Never  thought 
of  looking  for  you.  Stupid,  wasn’t  it,  when  I 
was  going  up  to  stay  over  Sunday  ? How’s  Un- 
cle Sam  and  grandma?” 

It  was  a short  interview — very.  They  were 
within  a mile  of  the  wharf  when  the  introduc- 
tion took  place ; but  he  had  spoken  to  her,  he 
was  acquainted  with  her  from  that  time  forth. 
It  gave  him  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  her  the 
next  time  they  should  encounter  each  other,  and 
who  knew  but  some  day  she  would  be  quite 
alone,  and  he  should  have  the  good  fortune 
which  now  befell  the  unappreciating  Coldbath 
of  opening  his  arm  to  escort  her  on  shore,  and 
protecting  her  from  the  crowd  of  passengers  and 
boat-hands  that  always  jostle  one  so  the  five 
minutes  before  landing  ? 

He  took  a retrospect  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  before  he  retired  that  night,  sitting,  with 
his  neckerchief  laid  across  his  knee  and  his  shirt- 
collar  meditatively  unbuttoned,  by  the  open  win- 
dow of  what  w as  for  six  weeks  at  least  his  own 
room.  How  small  and  contracted  it  seemed 
to  the  one  occupied  by  his  friends  below,  who 
had  a lounge,  and  a work-table,  and  every  thing 
comfortable ! What  a look  a woman  did  con- 
trive to  give  to  a room ; and  he  thought  of  his 
last  glance  at  the  one  he  had  so  long  occupied 
at  1081  Tenth  Street,  the  number  of  “traps” 
lying  about,  the  cheap  novels,  and  empty  ci- 
gar-boxes, and  porter-bottles,  covered  with  the 
dust  that  accumulated  so  miraculously  through 
the  day,  if  the  chamber-maid  did  her  duty  ev- 
ciy  morning  by  the  furniture,  as  she  vowed 
she  did. 

How  he  did  admire  the  country — the  foliage 
and  the  moonlight,  the  river  and  the  Palisades ! 
He  wondered  what  kind  of  a man  Joe  Coldbath's 
Uncle  Tom  was,  and  whether  he  “required  a 
character”  of  every  young  man  he  allowed  to 
visit  his  daughter.  No  discordant  sound  broke 
upon  the  quiet  of  the  hour,  though  the  window 
was  open  below.  So  there  could  be  children 
who  slept  all  night,  and  did  not  require  their 
father  to  walk  up  and  down  with  them  en  des- 
habille. And  Mrs.  Ellis  had  kindly  demon- 
strated to  him  that  evening  that  they  had  actu- 
ally lived  on  eighteen  hundred  the  first  year 
they  were  married — and  what  was  that  old 
proverb  about  44  What  man  has  done  man  can 
do?”  No  wonder  that,  with  such  absorbing 
topics  of  meditation,  he  sat  up  much  later  than 
was  good  for  him,  and  let  his  watch  run  down 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 

Time  runs  on,  however,  though  watches  stop ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Green,  of  the  “ Chestnut  Grove 
House,  ” Tarrytown,  came  to  receive  applications 
for  her  rooms  the  ensuing  season,  she  found  her- 


self obliged  to  refuse  the  Primes,  as  they  came 
just  one  day  too  late.  Their  room,  the  choice 
of  the  house,  opening  upon  a balcony  with  a 
dressing-closet  attached,  was  already  engaged 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Albert  Tompkins — and  wed- 
ding-cards, in  a glazed  envelope,  accompanied 
the  application. 

A charming  room  it  was,  too,  when  the  little 
extras  ordered  by  Mr.  Tompkins  had  arrived, 
and  found  their  place  in  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  bride,  who  toiled  as  she  never  had 
toiled  before  to  get  every  thing  in  order  before 
Albert  should  return  from  town  the  evening 
after  their  arrival. 

Mrs.  Ellis  quite  satisfied  her  by  the  commend- 
ation she  bestowed  upon  her  labors.  Mrs.  Green 
remarked  that  she  never  had  seen  one  of  her 
boarders’  rooms  look  so  much  like  home.  That 
was  just  the  look,  with  the  new  matting  and 
white  curtains  Mrs.  Green  had  contributed  in 
their  honor — because,  as  she  said,  44  she  took 
some  credit  for  the  match  somehow,  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins having  done  all  his  courting  from  there 
the  summer  before” — the  easy  chair,  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins’s bridal  present  to  himself,  the  sewring  chair 
and  work-table  he  had  chosen  at  the  same  time 
for  the  happy  little  woman,  who  had  drawn  them 
up  to  the  window,  and  laid  a little  cambric  col- 
lar and  gold  thimble  on  the  open  box,  which 
was  the  only  bit  of  “ saw-dust”  about  the  room, 
for  she  had  not  set  a stitch.  Her  bird  hung  in 
the  window.  Their  united  libraries  made  quite 
a display  on  the  large  what-not,  though  the  se- 
lections were  by  no  means  rare  or  classic,  and 
vases,  bronzes,  and  trinkets  generally — a part 
of  their  large  stock  of  bridal  presents  were  scat- 
tered about  wherever  there  was  a place  for  any 
thing  to  stand. 

Mrs.  Ellis  said,  44 Charming!  but  you  might 
as  well  enjoy  such  little  elegancies  while  you 
can.” 

Mrs.  Tompkins  wondered,  “Why  not  al- 
ways ?” 

Mrs.  Ellis  said,  44 Oh!”  but  concluded  not  to 
explain.  She  thought  what  ducks  and  drakes 
Franky  would  make  of  Bohemian  glass  ink- 
stands  and  carved  chessmen,  if  they  indulged  in 
such  trifles. 

“ Oh,  I expect  to  have  such  comfort  here  !** 
said  the  bride,  too  happy  to  question  what  might 
be  withheld.  “You  must  bring  your  sewing 
often,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  sit  with  me,  I feel  so  well 
acquainted  with  yon.  Albert  has  told  me  so 
much  about  yon  and  Mr.  Ellis ; he  says  if  it 
wasn’t  for  Mr.  Ellis  I shouldn’t  have  been  here 
now,  he  had  such  horrid  ideas  about  women ! — 
only  think  of  it!” 

44  Oh  yes,  indeed,  he  was  quite  a heathen  1” 

“But  he’s  altered  his  mind  entirely,  now; 
and  he’s  so  fond  of  me — oh,  yon  have  no  idea 
what  an  excellent  husband  he  makes !” 

44  Let  me  see — you  have  been  married  almost 
six  weeks,”  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  going  back  with  an 
effort  of  memory  to  their  own  honey-moon ; 
44  well,  I dare  say  he  does.” 

4 4 But  if  you  don’t  commence  dressing  pretty 
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soon  yon  won’t  be  ready  to  go  down  with  ns  to 
meet  him.” 

“Oh  dear,  you  are  ready  now!  but,  Mrs. 
Ellis,  I was  going  to  tell  you  one  thing  more — ” 

“Not  another  word!”  and  Mrs.  Tompkins 
had  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  friend’s 
decision,  for  she  was  just  fastening  her  brooch 
when  the  bell  of  the  Mountain  Fay  was  heard. 
Mr.  Tompkins  was  walking  the  deck  impatient- 
ly, almost  sorry  that  he  had  been  sentimental 
enough  to  go  up  in  the  boat,  “just  to  see  how 
it  seemed,”  and  to  sit  in  the  same  place  where 
he  had  first  met  Addy.  Half  an  hour  was  a 
great  deal  to  lose,  even  for  this  satisfaction. 

“ I tell  you  what  it  is,  old  fellow,  there’s  not 
one  man  in  a hundred  knows  how  to  love  a 
wife !”  he  said  to  Mr.  Ellis,  just  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  lovely  group  under  the  chestnut- 
trees. 

Mr.  Ellis  agreed  to  the  proposition,  but  add- 
ed that  it  had  been  his  remarkable  fortune  to 
know  the  “one  man”  out  of  several  hundred. 
“It’s  generally  found  so  at  first.” 

Mr.  Tompkins  took  no  notice  of  this  implied 
insinuation  that  his  case  was  by  no  means  sin- 
gular. “ They  say  the  first  year  is  so  hard,  too, 
to  get  along  with  each  other.  Well,  if  it  is,  all 
I can  say  is,  I wonder  what  the  rest  are  I,  How 
time  does  fly,  though!  here  we’ve  been  mar- 
ried five  weeks  and  three  days!  Positively,  it 
doesn’t  seem  like  a week !” 

“ Don’t  find  it  so  monotonous  os  you  did?” 

“Oh,  don’t  mention  it!”  and  he  waved  his 
handkerchief  in  return  to  a similar  signal  from 
shore.  “ Just  see ! she’s  put  on  that  very  dear 
old  blue  and  white  silk ! She  knows  how  I ad- 
mire her  in  it ! How  much  a woman  will  do 
to  please  her  husband!  won’t  she,  now?” 

“Why,  ye3;  I suppose  it  is  doing  a great 
deal  to  put  on  a last  year’s  frock  when  she  has 
twenty  new  ones,”  said  Mr.  Ellis,  as  they  strode 
over  the  ten  steps  between  them  and  happiness. 

“What’s  all  that?”  demanded  his  wife,  catch- 
iug  the  last  words  of  the  colloquy.  “ Who’s  ac- 
cused of  having  twenty  new  frocks?  Has  Mr. 
Tompkins  relapsed  into  last  year’s  heresies?” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all!”  and  Mr.  Ellis  drew 
her  arm  in  his,  leaving  the  lovers  to  follow  by 
themselves.  “We  were  only  remarking  that 
domestic  life  was  a succession  of  mutual  sacri- 
fices; and  Mr.  Tompkins  prefers  it,  even  at  that 
cost,  to  a bachelor  existence.” 

THE  FATHER  OF  RAILWAYS. 

I. 

TWO  generations  ago  Robert  Stephenson, 
familiarly  known  as  “ Old  Bob,”  lived  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  northern  coal  re- 
gion of  England.  It  was  said  that  the  family 
had  once  possessed  property  ; but  he  was  poor 
enough  now,  his  occupation  being  that  of  fire- 
man to  a colliery  steam-engine,  by  which  he 
earned  the  magnificent  sum  of  twelve  shillings 
a week.  He  was  a thin,  care-worn,  gentle  man, 
who  would  gather  the  boys  around  his  engine 
fire,  telling  them  wonderful  stories  about  Sin- 


bad  the  Sailor  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  scatter 
the  crumbs  saved  from  his  scanty  dinner  so  that 
the  birds  could  pick  them  up.  His  wife,  Mabel, 
was  a delicate,  ailing  woman,  somewhat  troub- 
led with  the  vapors,  but  in  the  main  kindly  and 
sensible.  “Honest  folk  were  they,”  says  a 
neighbor,  in  his  rough  Northumbrian  dialect, 
“ but  they  had  little  to  come  and  go  upon,  and 
were  sore  haudden  doon  in  the  world.” 

Children  came  to  them — six  in  twice  as  many 
years — of  whom  George,  the  second  son,  was 
born  on  the  9th  of  June,  1781.  The  colliery 
people  can  not  reckon  upon  a permanent  home ; 
they  “follow  the  coal;”  when  one  pit  is  ex- 
hausted they  must  betake  themselves  to  another. 
Men  now  have  some  reason  to  point  out  among 
the  heaps  of  ashes,  coal-dust,  and  cinders,  the 
little  clay-floored  house  near  the  village  of 
Wylam,  in  which  lived  four  families,  where 
George  Stephenson  was  bom  ; and  another  cot- 
tage with  a single  room,  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Dewly,  to  which  “ Old  Bob,”  follow- 
ing the  coal,  removed. 

With  so  many  mouths  to  fill,  wages  twelve 
shillings  a week,  and  bread  at  war  prices,  there 
must  be  no  idle  hands.  So  little  George  was 
thought  lucky  when  he  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  a woman  whose  cows  had  the  right  of  graz- 
ing along  the  wagon  road.  For  twopence  a 
day  he  was  to  see  that  the  milky  mothers  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  the  wagons,  and  did  not  tres- 
pass on  the  bounds  allotted  to  others  ; he  was 
also  to  shut  the  gates  at  night  after  the  last  coal- 
wagon  had  passed.  By-and  by,  when  his  legs 
grew  long  enough  to  straddle  the  furrows,  lie 
was  promoted,  with  doubled  wages,  to  the  more 
laborious  work  of  leading  the  plow-horses,  weed- 
ing turnips,  and  the  like. 

But  the  boy  was  ambitious  of  higher  things. 
He  would  become  an  engine-man  like  his  father ; 
and  when  he  had  grown  up  to  be  a great  bare- 
legged boy,  he  found  work  in  the  colliery.  First 
he  was  set  to  picking  the  stone  out  from  the 
coal,  and  then  was  promoted  to  driving  the  gin- 
horse,  with  wages  at  the  rate  of  eightpence  a 
day.  When  he  was  fourteen,  he  was  taken  on 
by  his  father  as  assistant  foreman.  It  seemed 
somewhat  suspicious  that  such  promotion,  with 
six  shillings  a week  pay,  should  have  fallen  to 
such  a lad,  and  he  was  in  constant  trepidation 
lest  the  owner  of  the  colliery  should  think  him 
too  small  a boy  to  earn  so  great  wages ; and  he 
was  wont  to  hide  himself  when  the  dreaded 
owner  went  his  rounds  of  inspection.  These 
were  the  days  of  the  great  Napoleon  wars; 
bread  was  dear,  trade  uncertain,  labor  precari- 
ous, and  the  workmen  of  England  were  badly 
off,  notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  able- 
bodied  men  to  be  food  for  gunpowder  did  much 
to  keep  down  the  competition  in  the  ranks  of 
peaceful  industry.  But  the  Stephenson  family 
lived  in  tolerable  comfort.  “Old  Bob”  kept 
his  engine  fires  burning  and  received  his  weekly 
twelve  shillings,  the  two  older  boys  together 
earned  as  much,  the  younger  lads  were  pickers 
and  wheelers,  and  the  girls  helped  their  mother 
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at  borne.  There  were  no  idle  hands,  and  the 
family,  all  told,  earned  some  seven  or  eight  dol- 
lars a week. 

George  soon  outgrew  all  fears  that  his  size 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion.  At 
fifteen  he  was  a stout  bony  lad,  who  could  lift  a 
heavier  weight  and  fling  a hammer  further  than 
any  of  his  comrades.  In  another  year,  as  he 
went  one  Saturday  night  to  receive  his  wages, 
he  was  told  that  they  had  been  raised  to  the 
full  sum  of  twelve  shillings  a week.  “ I am  a 
made  man  for  life !”  he  exclaimed,  joyfully,  as 
he  left  the  foreman’s  office. 

In  another  year  he  was  raised  to  the  more 
responsible  post  of  engine-man.  Instead  of 
merely  feeding  the  machine,  he  was  to  keep  it 
in  order  and  superintend  its  working. 

He  had  always  shown  a decided  mechanical 
turn.  While  watching  the  widow’s  cows  he  had 
amused  himself  with  making  clay  engines,  with 
pipes  and  conduits  of  the  hollow  stalks  of  the 
hemlock  plant.  The  steam-engine  became  his 
pet : he  was  never  tired  of  studying  its  mighty 
play,  docile  as  a child  and  strong  as  a giant. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  spare  time  was  spent 
in  taking  it  apart,  cleaning  it,  and  putting  it  to- 
gether again.  He  soon  understood  it  thorough- 
ly, and  was  rarely  obliged  to  summon  the  col- 
liery engineer  to  remedy  any  defect. 

At  eighteen  George  Stephenson  was  a full- 
grown  man,  earning  a man’s  wages,  having  the 
entire  charge  of  a steam-engine,  and  master  of 
all  the  details  of  its  working  and  construction. 
Though  he  knew  much,  he  was  ignorant  of  that 
which  to  an  American  seems  the  first  step  in  all 
knowledge.  He  had  never  learned  to  read.  Few 
of  his  fellow-laborers  were  better  taught.  Na- 
poleon was  now  in  the  first  flush  of  his  fame, 
and  there  was  no  more  eager  listener  than 
George  Stephenson,  when  some  favored  collier 
read  aloud,  by  the  engine  fire,  the  newspaper 
reports  of  his  brilliant  Italian  campaign.  These 
papers  told  also,  now  and  then,  of  the  wonder- 
ful steam-engines  of  Watt  and  Boulton,  and  the 
young  engine-man  knew  that  if  he  could  learn 
to  read  he  might  learn  all  about  these  fa- 
mous inventions.  A poor  schoolmaster  taught 
a poor  school  not  far  from  the  colliery.  Thith- 
er George  repaired  three  evenings  in  the  week, 
after  twelve  hours*  hard  work.  In  a year,  at 
the  cost  of  threepence  a week,  he  had  learned 
to  read  after  a fashion,  and  to  write  his  name. 
To  reading  and  writing  he  determined  to  add 
arithmetic.  His  master  sot  him  sums  on  his 
slate,  to  be  wrought  out  at  odd  moments  during 
the  day.  In  the  evening  he  took  back  his  solu- 
tions for  examination,  and  received  new  prob- 
lems for  the  next  day.  In  a short  time  he  mas- 
tered the  “four  fundamental  rules”  and  “Re- 
duction,” and  reached  the  magic  “Rule  of 
Three.”  Beyond  this  the  humble  acquirements 
of  his  teacher  did  not  extend. 

At  twenty  George  Stephenson  took  lessons  in 
some  other  departments  of  knowledge.  He  fell 
in  love  with  a pretty  servant-girl ; and,  besides, 
learned  to  mend,  and  finally  to  make,  shoes,  at 


intervals  while  his  engine  was  faithfully  doing 
its  appointed  work.  Once  at  least,  this  acquisi- 
tion afforded  him  a pleasure  quite  beyond  the 
addition  which  it  furnished  to  his  regular  wages. 
Pretty  Fanny  Henderson  intrusted  him  with  the 
task  of  new-soling  her  own  shoes.  It  was  a la- 
bor of  love,  and  as  he  carried  them  home  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
summoning  a companion  to  admire  what  a cap- 
ital job  he  had  made  of  them.  No  knight  of 
old  romance,  whom  his  lady  had  deigned  to 
grace  with  her  glove  or  scarf,  was  ever  more,  or 
more  justly  prond,  than  was  George  Stephenson 
in  the  possession  of  these  cherished  shoes.  The 
first  guinea  which  he  ever  saved,  in  the  owner- 
ship of  which  he  thought  himself  a rich  man, 
was  earned  by  the  exercise  of  the  craft  of  St. 
Crispin.  This  guinea  became  the  parent  of 
more,  which  enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, to  furnish  a modest  home  for  Fanny, 
who  now  became  his  wife.  This  was  at  the  col- 
liery of  Willington,  some  fifteen  miles  away, 
where  he  had  obtained  employment  as  brake- 
man — a position  still  higher  than  that  of  engine- 
man,  which  he  had  previously  filled.  Thither 
rode  bridegroom  and  bride,  in  good  old-fash- 
ioned style,  upon  one  stout  farm-horse,  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion,  while  groomsman  and 
bridesmaid  accompanied  them  upon  another. 

The  young  man  had  always  been  sober  and 
industrious.  Once,  indeed,  the  bully  cf  the  pit 
insulted  him  and  challenged  him  to  fight.  His 
friends  tried  to  dissuade  him.  “ Are  you  goin 
to  feight Nelson  ?”  they  asked,  in  alarm.  “ Ay, 
never  fear  for  me;  I’ll  feight  him.”  Nelson 
went  into  training  for  the  battle ; Stephenson 
kept  on  at  work  as  usual,  and  one  evening,  aft- 
er the  day’s  work  was  over,  the  “feight”  took 
place.  In  a few  rounds  the  tough,  agile  young 
brakeman  polished  off  the  burly  bully  in  capital 
style.  This  was  George  Stephenson’s  first  and 
last  fight. 

By  day  the  young  husband  attended  dili- 
gently to  his  break,  filling  up  every  spare  mo- 
ment by  making  or  mending  shoes,  and  cutting 
out  clothes  for  the  pitmen — for  he  had  taken  up 
the  trade  of  tailor  as  well  as  that  of  cobbler.  Bj 
night,  in  his  humble  home,  he  tried  as  best  he 
might  to  master  the  principles  of  mechanics. 
Like  many  another  self-taught  mechanic  he 
worked  at  a Perpetual  Motion,  and  of  course 
like  others  he  failed.  Accident  put  him  in  the 
way  of  turning  his  mechanical  ingenuity  to  bet- 
ter account.  Coming  home  one  night  he  fonnd 
a scene  of  sad  confusion.  The  cottage  chim- 
ney had  been  on  fire ; the  neighbors  had  extin- 
guished it  by  pouring  down  water,  and  the  room 
had  been  flooded.  Worst  of  all,  his  fine  eight- 
day  clock  stood  still,  the  hands  mutely  pointing 
to  the  hour  of  the  disaster.  The  mingled  soot 
and  steam  had  found  its  way  within  the  case* 
and  clogged  and  rusted  the  wheels  and  pinions. 
He  was  told  that  he  must  call  in  the  watch- 
maker to  repair  the  damage.  No:  he  would 
do  it  himself,  and  save  his  money.  He  tried 
and  succeeded,  and  the  clock  was  soon  ticking 
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away  as  merrily  as  though  nothing  had  hap-  repairing  clocks,  and,  above  all,  studying  the 
pened.  The  fame  of  this  exploit  was  bruited  capacities  of  the  steam-engine  as  before, 
abroad,  and  before  long  all  the  dilapidated  time-  II. 

keepers  of  the  neighborhood  were  sent  to  him  At  last  the  golden  opportunity  came,  and 
for  repairs,  making  another  and  still  more  la-  George  Stephenson,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  was 
crative  addition  to  his  list  of  employments.  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  After  all  it  was 

His  wife  died  two  or  three  years  after  their  seemingly  but  a small  thing.  Close  by  the  pit 
marriage,  having,  in  the  mean  while,  borne  him  where  he  worked,  the  “ Grand  Allies,  ” a wealthy 
a son,  who  was  named  Robert,  in  honor  of  Old  mining  company,  had  sunk  a new  pit,  and  erect- 
Bob.  This  second  Robert  Stephenson,  long  ed  an  engine  to  pump  out  the  water.  The  en- 
the  foremost  engineer  of  England,  and  archi-  gine  hissed  and  played,  but  there  was  something 
tect  of  the  famous  Menai  Bridge,  is  now  living,  wrong.  44  She  could  not  keep  her  jack-head 
a wealthy  and  prosperous  man,  and  member  of  out  of  water,’'  the  miners  said ; “ all  the  engine- 
the  House  of  Commons.  men  in  the  neighborhood  had  tried,  but  all  were 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  George  Ste-  clean  bet.”  For  a whole  twelvemonth  George 
phenson  was  invited  to  go  to  Scotland  and  take  Stephenson  could  see  the  smoke  from  the  engine 
charge  of  an  engine  at  higher  wages  than  he  rising  over  the  hill,  but  to  every  inquiry  he  re- 
could  obtain  in  England.  He  made  the  jour-  ceived  the  same  answer:  “They  were  still 
ney  on  foot,  with  his  kit  on  his  back.  But  his  drowned  out.”  He  revolved  the  matter  in  his 
heart  yearned  for  his  old  home  and  his  boy,  and  mind  until  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  discov- 
in  a year  he  returned,  likewise  on  foot,  with  ered  the  cause  of  the  failure ; and  one  Saturday 
twenty-eight  pounds  in  his  pocket.  One  night  afternoon  he  walked  over  the  hill  to  take  a look 
he  stopped  at  a poor  farm-house  and  requested  at  affairs. 

shelter,  which  was  granted  after  some  demur  “ Weel,  George,”  asked  his  friend.  Kit  Hep- 
and  a close  inspection  of  his  person.  During  pel,  the  “sinker,”  “what  do  you  mak  o’  her? 
the  evening  he  so  won  upon  the  good  graces  of  Do  you  think  you  could  do  any  thing  to  improve 
his  hosts  that  they  refused  to  take  pay  for  his  her  ?” 

entertainment,  but  urged  him,  should  he  ever  “ Man,  I could  alter  her  and  mak  her  draw ; 

again  pass  that  way,  to  be  sure  and  visit  them,  in  a week’s  time  from  this  I could  send  you  to 
Years  after,  when  George  Stephenson  had  be-  the  bottom.” 

come  ^prosperous  man,  he  did  pass  that  way,  Kit  told  this  to  Mr.  Dods,  the  44  viewer,”  who 
and  sought  out  the  farmer,  now  become  old  and  had  begun  to  despair.  Drowning  men  catch  at 
poor.  On  parting  he  left  behind  him  a me-  straws,  and  Mr.  Dods  forthwith  walked  over  to 
mento  commensurate  with  his  own  large  ability  George’s  cottage.  He  found  him  dressed  in  his 
rather  than  with  the  small  kindness  which  he  Sunday’s  best,  just  setting  oat  for  the  Metho- 
had  received.  dist  preaching. 

He  found  himself  sadly  needed  at  home.  Old  “Well,  George,”  said  Mr.  Dods,  “they  tell 
Bob  had  been  terribly  scalded,  and  rendered  me  you  think  you  can  put  the  engine  at  the 
totally  blind  by  an  accident  in  the  colliery.  High  Pits  to  rights.” 

George  unhesitatingly  devoted  more  than  half  “ Yes,  Sir,  I think  I could.” 

of  his  year’s  savings  to  the  payment  of  his  fa-  “If  that’s  the  case,  I’ll  give  you  a fair  trial, 

ther’s  debts,  established  him  in  a cottage  near  and  you  must  set  to  work  immediately.  We 
his  own,  and  was  thenceforward  his  6ole  and  are  clean  drowned  out,  and  can  not  get  a step 
willing  stay  and  support.  The  old  man  lived  further.  The  engineers  hereabout  are  all  bet. 
for  many  years,  blind,  but  cheerful  to  the  last,  If  you  do  what  they  can  not,  I’ll  make  yon  a 
and  gluddened  by  the  rising  fortunes  of  his  son.  man  for  life.” 

For  a time,  however,  George  Stephenson's  Perhaps  George  Stephenson  was  wrong ; for 
outlook  was  gloomy.  The  great  duel  between  he  did  not  go  to  church  that  Sunday,  bat  set  at 
Pitt  and  Napoleon  was  being  fought.  England  once  about  his  work.  The  alterations  were, 
had  700,000  men  under  arms ; every  seventh  after  all,  very  simple,  and  by  Wednesday  night 
person  at  home  was  a pauper,  maintained  from  the  engine  hod  been  taken  down,  the  altera- 
the  poor-rates.  Heavy  taxes,  high  prices,  and  tions  made,  and  all  put  in  working  order.  On 
uncertain  work  pressed  hardly  upon  the  labor-  Thursday  morning  it  was  set  to  work,  and  be- 
ing classes,  who  were,  moreover,  haunted  by  fore  Friday  night  the  pit  was  clear  of  water, 
the  fear  of  being  drawn  for  the  militia  or  im-  George  Stephenson  had  sent  them  to  the  bottom 
pressed  for  the  navy.  George  Stephenson  was  in  two  days.  For  this  labor  he  received  ten 
drawn  for  the  militia,  and  it  cost  him  the  re-  pounds,  and  a better  situation  than  he  had  held, 
maindcr  of  his  savings  to  hire  a substitute.  He  His  reputation  was  also  established  as  an  en- 
grew  disheartened,  and  cast  longing  looks  to-  gine-doctor,  and  he  was  soon  called  npon  to 
ward  the  land  of  promise  beyond  the  Atlantic,  prescribe  for  all  the  wheezy  old  pumping-en- 
It  was  only  a look,  for  he  could  not  raise  money  gines  in  the  county.  Not  long  after  the  engine- 
er the  voyage.  Happy  for  the  world  that  it  wright  of  the  Grand  Allies  died,  and  Mr.  Dods, 
was  so.  The  humble  engine-man  was  just  then  true  to  his  promise  of  making  a man  of  George, 
the  man  whom  England  could  least  afford  to  appointed  him  to  the  vacant  post,  with  a salary 
lose.  So  he  went  on  attending  to  his  break,  of  a hundred  pounds  a year, 
mending  shoes,  cutting  out  pitmen’s  clothing,  Thus  relieved  from  the  daily  routine  of  mere 
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manual  labor,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  true  value,  and  effected  many  valuable 
improvements  in  the  working  of  the  machinery 
of  the  mines.  To  the  little  cottage  with  a sin- 
gle room  where  he  resided,  he  had  built  sundry 
additions  with  his  own  hands.  He  raised  gi- 
gantic leeks  and  astounding  cabbages  in  his 
little  garden-plot,  and  filled  the  neighborhood 
with  odd  mechanical  contrivances.  A curious 
wind-mill  frightened  the  birds  from  his  garden, 
the  gate  of  which  was  secured  by  a latch  which 
he  only  could  open ; he  fashioned  an  alarm- 
clock  to  summon  the  drowsy  pitmen  to  their 
labors ; fished  at  night  by  the  light  of  a lamp 
which  would  burn  under  water;  and  attached 
the  good  wives'  cradles  to  the  smoke-jacks  so 
that  the  infants  were  rocked  without  any  labor 
on  the  part  of  their  mothers. 

But  among  all  his  multifarious  occupations, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  carrying  on  his  neg- 
lected education.  The  son  of  a neighboring 
farmer  was  well  versed  in  arithmetic,  and  knew 
something  of  mechanics  and  natural  history. 

• George  soon  learned  from  him  all  that  he  knew. 
His  son  was  placed  at  the  best  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  from  him  the  father  was  not 
ashamed  to  take  lessons.  On  Saturdays  the 
boy  brought  from  the  Newcastle  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Institution  such  books  as  might 
-be  taken  from  the  library,  and  was  instructed 
to  make  descriptions  and  sketches  from  such  as 
could  not  be  taken  away.  The  lad,  “a  chip  of 
the  old  block,”  was  fond  of  reducing  his  scien- 
tific reading  to  practice.  He  invested  his  pock- 
et-money in  a half  mile  of  copper  wire,  one  end 
of  which  he  attached  to  a kite  string,  while  the 
other  was  fastened  to  the  garden  palings  where 
his  father’s  pony  was  hitched.  An  opportune 
thunder-cloud  passing,  young  Bob  seized  the 
occasion  for  verifying  Franklin’s  famous  experi- 
ment, by  bringing  the  wire  in  contact  with  the 
tail  of  the  pony,  whose  plunging  and  kicking 
gave  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  young  in- 
quirer. The  father  scolded  a little,  but  chuck- 
led inwardly  at  this  practical  result  of  his  son’s 
scientific  studies. 

Explosions  of  “fire-damp”  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  collieries.  Several  of  these 
had  occurred  in  the  pits  in  which  George  Ste- 
phenson had  worked.  Killingworth  Colliery, 
where  he  was  now  engine-wright,  contained 
1G0  miles  of  excavation,  full  of  fissures  from 
which  the  fatal  gas  was  constantly  escaping. 
In  spite  of  all  precautions  an  explosion  might 
at  any  moment  be  looked  for. 

One  clay  in  1814  a miner  rushed  to  Stephen- 
son’s cottage  with  the  startling  announcement 
that  the  deepest  part  of  the  colliery  was  on  fire. 
Through  the  throngs  of  frightened  women  and 
children  George  made  his  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pit,  and  ordered  the  engineman  to  lower 
him  down.  The  miners  were  hurrying  in  ter- 
ror to  the  shaft.  As  he  touched  the  bottom  he 
shouted,  “Stand  backl  Are  there  six  men 
among  you  who  have  courage  to  follow  mo? 
If  so,  come,  and  we  will  put  out  the  fire.”  His 
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voice  reassured  the  men,  and  they  followed  him. 
Brick  and  mortar  were  at  hand.  In  a few  min- 
utes a wall  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  burn- 
ing shaft ; the  air  was  excluded,  and  the  fire 
extinguished.  But  several  miners  were  suffo- 
cated in  the  recesses  of  the  mines. 

“Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  such  aw- 
ful occurrences  ?”  asked  Kit  Heppel  as  he  and 
Stephenson  were  searching  for  the  dead  bodies. 

“I  think  there  can,”  replied  George. 

“Then  the  sooner  you  start  the  better;  for 
the  price  of  coal-mining  now  is  pitmen's  lives." 

The  rough  collier  had  anticipated  the  finest 
line  of  Hood’s  “ Song  of  the  Shirt.” 

Stephenson  had  for  some  time  been  engaged 
in  making  experiments  upon  coal-damp.  These 
were  now  prosecuted  with  new  zeal ; in  a few 
months  he  had  devised  a Safety  Lamp,  and 
tested  it  in  the  most  dangerous  situations.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  produced  his  lamp  at  about  the 
same  time.  Both  lamps  were  identical  in  prin- 
ciple, but  neither  inventor  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  labors  of  the  other.  They  had  wrought 
by  different  methods,  and  arrived  at  the  same 
practical  solution,  and  both  deserved  the  honor 
of  independent  inventors.  With  this  Stephen- 
son was  well  content.  Not  so  the  vain,  irrita- 
ble, and  ambitious  philosopher.  A testimonial, 
amounting  to  £2000,  was  raised  for  Davy.  The 
northern  coal  owners  raised  half  as  much  for 
Stephenson.  A great  controversy  sprung  up. 
Stephenson,  in  a manly,  modest  pamphlet,  while 
asserting  his  own  separate  claim,  gave  full  cred- 
it to  Davy.  Davy  angrily  denounced  the  claim 
of  Stephenson  as  infamous  and  disgraceful,  and 
charged  him  with  pirating  his  invention.  But 
facts  and  dates  proved  incontestably  that  Ste- 
phenson was  the  earlier  inventor. 

Stephenson  laid  aside  his  thousand  pounds, 
which,  by-and-by,  were  to  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  In  the  mean  while  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  steam- 
engines  and  railways,  the  intimate  connection 
between  which  had  begun  slowly  to  dawn  upon 
him. 

HL 

Railways  of  a rude  construction  had  existed 
for  centuries  in  the  coal  districts.  Heavy  loads 
were  to  be  regularly  hauled  for  short  distances. 
To  diminish  the  friction  it  was  a natural  expe- 
dient to  lay  down  wooden  rails  for  the  wagon 
wheels  to  run  upon;  then  to  cover  the  rails 
with  iron  plates;  and,  finally,  to  substitute  iron 
rails  for  wooden  ones.  Such  a railway  ran  past 
the  door  of  the  cottage  where  George  Stephen- 
son was  born. 

As  the  marvelous  powers  of  the  steam-engine 
developed  themselves,  ingenious  men  began  to 
cast  about  for  the  means  of  applying  them  to 
transportation  by  land  and  water.  For  a long 
time  these  efforts  were  confined  to  constructing 
engines  to  run  on  common  roads  ; for  railways 
were  unknown,  except  in  the  distant  coal-re- 
gions. In  1784,  Murdoch,  an  assistant  of 
Watt,  constructed  a model  locomotive,  which 
he  one  night  undertook  to  try  in  a solitary  lane 
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near  Redruth  Church.  The  fire  was  lighted 
and  the  engine  started.  It  soon  outran  its 
inventor  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
Shouts  of  terror  were  heard  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  had  gone.  These  were  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  worthy  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
who,  happening  to  take  an  evening  walk  in  the 
solitary  lane,  and  seeing  the  fiery  little  mon- 
ster dash  hissing  and  flaming  by,  was  sure  that 
it  was  nothing  else  than  the  Evil  One,  come  in 
his  own  proper  person  to  work  him  some  griev- 
ous harm.  Various  other  engines  were  made 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  most  notable  of  which 
was  that  of  an  ingenious  inventor  named  Tre- 
vethick.  This  was  one  day  set  running  on  a 
turnpike  near  Plymouth.  It  proved  somewhat 
unmanageable,  dashing  at  the  start  into  a gar- 
den-fence, and  then  rushing  at  headlong  speed 
along  the  road  toward  the  toll-gate,  which  the 
terrified  keeper  managed  to  open  just  as  the 
monster  came  up. 

u What’s  to  pay?1’  asked  the  engine-man, 
who  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  machine  to 
a stop. 

“Na-na-na — ” stammered  the  frightened 
keeper. 

“ What  have  I to  pay,  I say?” 

“No— noth — nothing  to  pay!  My  de-dear 
Mister  Devil,  do  drive  on  as  fast  as  you  can ! 
Nothing  to  pay.” 

It  finally  occurred  to  Trevcthick,  that  the 
traveling  engine  would  work  on  the  railways  of 
the  time,  and  he  actually  constructed  a machine 
that  drew  considerable  loads  of  coal,  though  at  a 
very  slow  rate.  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  of  Leeds,  about 
the  year  1811,  made  some  improvements  in  lo- 
comotivos,  and  a number  of  his  machines  were 
soon  in  operation,  one  of  them,  “ Black  Billy,  ” 
upon  the  Wylam  road,  which  passed  the  cottage 
in  which  Stephenson  was  born.  It  was  a cum- 
brous affair,  often  taking  six  hours  to  go  five 
miles,  and  was,  moreover,  always  getting  out  of 
repair,  or  running  off  the  track,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  horses  along  with  it  to  help 
it  out  of  difficulty.  No  wonder  that  the  work- 
men pronounced  it  a “perfect  plague.”  But 
Mr.  Blackett,  the  proprietor  of  the  colliery, 
wonld  not  give  it  up,  and  even  went  on  making 
new  experiments,  in  spite  of  a musty  proverb 
touching  a fool  and  his  money  that  was  applied 
to  him.  Nobody  at  the  time  supposed  that  a 
locomotive  with  a smooth  driving-wheel  running 
upon  a smooth  rail  could  draw  a load.  It  w'&s 
assumed  that  the  wheel  would  slip  upon  the  rail, 
and  the  machine  consequently  stand  still.  The 
driving-wheel  was  therefore  fitted  with  teeth, 
which  worked  in  cogs  in  a rail  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  smooth  rails  upon  which  the  carriage- 
wheels  ran. 

George  Stephenson  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
brooding  upon  the  subject  of  traveling-engines. 
He  had  gone  over  to  Wylam,  and  after  care- 
fully examining  4 4 Black  Billy,”  declared  that  he 
could  make  a better  engine  than  that.  He  had 
by  this  time  gained  some  credit  as  an  ingenious 
machinist,  and  Lord  Ravensworth,  one  of  the 


proprietors  of  the  Killingworth  Mines,  advanced 
money  to  enable  him  to  make  the  experiment. 
In  honor  of  this  nobleman  Stephenson  named 
his  engine  “My  Lord,”  but  the  colliery  people 
gave  it  the  less  sounding  appellation  of  “Blut- 
cher.” 

Blutcher  was  a great  improvement  upon  Black 
Billy,  for  he  conld  draw  a heavy  train  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Stephenson  had 
also  by  experiment  satisfied  himself  that  a 
smooth  wheel  would  hold  upon  a smooth  rail, 
and  hence  the  toothed  wheel  and  cogged  rail 
were  dispensed  with.  Blutcher  was  put  in  oper- 
ation July  25,  1814,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
it  was  found  that  he  could  not  do  his  work  more 
economically  than  horses  would  have  performed 
it.  The  great  difficulty  was  that  steam  could 
not  be  generated  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Ste- 
phenson had  observed  that  the  waste  steam  from 
the  exhaust  pipe  passed  off  with  much  more  ra- 
pidity than  the  smoke  escaped  from  the  chimney. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  by  turning  this  steam 
into  the  chimney  it  would  impart  its  own  veloc- 
ity to  the  smoke,  thus  increasing  the  draught, 
and  consequently  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the 
production  of  steam.  The  alteration  was  made, 
and  the  effective  power  of  Blutcher  was  at  once 
doubled.  The  success  of  the  locomotive  was 
now  a fixed  fact,  but  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
adopted  on  any  other  road. 

Speculative  men  at  last  turned  their  attention 
toward  railways.  Foremost  among  these  was 
Edward  Pease,  a wealthy  Quaker,  who  had  with 
some  difficulty  procured  the  passage  of  a bill  for 
constructing  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way, for  the  passage  of  wagons  and  other  car- 
riages by  “ men  and  horses  or  otherwise .” 

One  day,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1821, 
two  strangers  knocked  at  the  door  of  Friend 
Pease.  One  of  these  announced  himself  as 
Nicholas  Wood,  “viewer”  of  the  Killingworth 
Mine,  and  introduced ‘his  companion  as  George 
Stephenson,  who  knew  something  about  rail- 
ways, and  wished  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  road.  The  good  Quak- 
er was  pleased  with  his  visitor,  who  described 
himself,  in  broad  Northumberland  dialect,  as 
“the  engine-wright  at  Killingworth — that’s 
what  I am.”  The  plan  of  the  road  was  talked 
over,  and  how  it  was  to  be  operated.  Mr.  Pease 
had  thought  only  of  horse-power.  George  said 
his  engine  was  worth  fifty  horses,  and  would, 
sooner  or  later,  drive  them  off  from  all  railroads. 
“ Come  over  to  Killingworth,”  he  urged,  “and 
see  what  my  Blutcher  can  do.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing, Sir.”  Back  went  Stephenson  and  his  friend, 
as  they  had  come,  on  foot,  with  an  occasional 
lift  by  coach,  w hen  the  driver  could  be  “ tipped” 
at  a cheap  rate.  Mr.  Pease  went  over  to  Kil- 
lingworth, saw  Blutcher,  and  believed;  and 
George  Stephenson  was  employed  to  make  a 
new  survey  of  the  road — for  so  far  had  his  en- 
gineering studies  brought  him — and  to  construct 
the  locomotives  by  which  it  should  be  worked. 

There  was  not  at  this  time  in  England  an 
establishment  capable  of  making  a locomotive 
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in  a proper  manner.  Stephenson  proposed  to  set 
up  such  a factory.  The  thousand  pounds  which 
he  had  received  for  his  Safety-Lamp,  and  an 
equal  sum  furnished  by  Mr.  Pease  and  a friend, 
sufficed  to  set  up  the  “ Newcastle  Engine  Facto- 
ry,” which  soon  grew  into  an  enormous  estab- 
lishment which,  for  a long  time,  not  only  fur- 
nished almost  all  the  engines  built,  but  also  pro- 
duced the  ablest  engineers. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  road  was  open- 
ed for  traffic  on  the  27th  of  September,  1825. 
On  this  occasion  one  of  Stephenson’s  locomo- 
tives drew  a train  weighing  90  tons  8|  miles  in 
65  minutes,  and  it  was  recorded  with  wonder 
that  the  speed  in  some  parts  actually  reached 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  George  Stephenson, 
railways,  and  locomotives,  were  a decided  suc- 
cess, though  on  a somewhat  limited  scale.  But 
a new  struggle  and  a decisive  victory  were  in 
store  for  him. 

IV. 

For  years  the  want  of  adequate  communica- 
tion between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  had  been 
severely  felt.  Trade  had  outgrown  the  capac- 
ity of  the  canals,  which  could  not  be  increased, 
for  all  the  water  available  was  already  employed. 
It  required  more  time  to  convey  a bale  of  cotton 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  than  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.  The  Manchester  spindles 
stood  still  for  want  of  the  cotton  which  was  piled 
up  in  Liverpool  warehouses.  Manchester  ware- 
rooms  were  crowded  w ith  goods  which  could  not 
be  sent  to  market  for  want  of  conveyance  to  Liv- 
erpool, whose  docks  w ere  filled  with  ships  wait- 
ing for  them.  At  length  some  bold  speculator 
suggested  that  railways  could  carry  cottons  and 
cloths  as  well  as  coal.  It  was  a suggestion 
worthy  of  the  Chinese  genius  who  broached  the 
idea  that  a pig  might,  perhaps,  be  roasted  by 
some  other  fire  than  that  of  a burning  cottage. 
So  a plan  was  formed  for  a railway  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool ; the  preliminary  sur- 
veys were  made  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
canal  proprietors,  who  feared  the  loss  of  their 
enormous  profits,  and  of  the  squires  and  cits, 
who  apprehended  damage  to  their  fox-covers 
and  cabbage-gardens. 

The  survey  was  intrusted  to  George  Stephen- 
son, whose  success  upon  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington had  been  so  signal,  and,  in  1825,  a pe- 
tition was  presented  to  Parliament  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
road.  The  project  was  fiercely  opposed.  Pam- 
phlets were  written  and  newspapers  started 
against  it.  The  rural  squires  were  told  that 
the  railroad  would  kill  the  pheasants  and  fright- 
en the  foxes,  so  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
shooting  and  hunting ; farmers  were  assured 
that  cows  w'ould  not  graze  or  hens  lay  any 
where  near  the  railway;  and  timid  old  ladies 
were  forewarned  that  their  houses  would  be 
burned  down  by  the  sparks,  and  themselves 
poisoned  by  the  pestilential  smoke  from  the  en- 
gines. 

It  was  a rare  time  for  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  when  the  bill  came  before  the  Parliament- 


ary Committee.  Half  a score  of  big-wigs  ap- 
peared for  the  various  opponents  of  the  bill,  who 
made  common  cause  against  it.  George  Ste- 
phenson was  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
the  lawyers  made  a dead  set  against  him.  One 
noted  his  rough  northern  accent,  and  asked  if 
he  was  not  a foreigner ; another  hinted  that  he 
was  crazy ; another  posted  himself  up  on  curves, 
and  velocities,  and  momentum,  and  asked  all 
sorts  of  questions,  relevant  and  irrelevant : 
Would  any  railway  bear  a momentum  of  a train 
of  forty  tons  moving  twelve  miles  an  hour  ? Had 
he  ever  witnessed  such  a velocity  ? Would  not 
rails  bend  ? Would  not  trains  run  off  the 
track?  Would  they  not  overturn  when  round- 
ing a curve?  Had  he  not  known  stage-coaches 
overturned  in  rounding  a comer?  If  an  engine, 
going  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
should  encounter  a stray  cow,  wouldn’t  it  be 
awkward  ? 44  Yery  awkward  for  the  coo,”  re- 

plied Stephenson. 

Then  one  after  another  of  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen summed  up.  George  Stephenson  was 
a fool  to  talk  about  locomotives  going  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour ; they  could  not  be  made 
to  run  six ; they  could  not  keep  up  with  canal 
boats ; they  could  not  run  at  all  when  the  wind 
blew.  One  lawyer  waxed  eloquent  on  the  intol- 
erable nuisance  of  the  smoke  and  fire  from  the 
locomotives;  told  how  the  price  of  coal  and 
wood  and  iron  would  be  enhanced,  and  the 
breed  of  horses  annihilated.  . Finally,  Mr.  Al- 
derson — a name  dear  to  lawyers — wound  up 
with  a magniloquent  protest  against  the  4 ‘des- 
potism of  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  striding 
across  the  country.”  Sergeant  Buzfuz  himself, 
in  the  great  Bardel  case,  was  less  eloquent  than 
the  learned  gentleman. 

The  bill  was  rejected.  The  next  year  it  was 
renewed.  There  was  less  opposition  now.  The 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  one  of  the  principal  canal 
stockholders,  had  been  mollified  by  the  offer  of  a 
large  number  of  shares.  One  foolish  member, 
Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  indeed  signalized  himself.  He 
would  not  consent  to  6ee  widows’  property  in- 
vaded. How  would  any  one  like  to  have  a rail- 
road under  his  own  parlor  window  ? Was  the 
House  aware  of  the  smoke  and  the  noise,  the 
hiss  and  the  whirl,  which  locomotive  engines, 
passing  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  would  occasion  ? Cattle  plowing  in  the 
fields  or  grazing  in  the  meadows  con  Id  not  be- 
hold them  without  dismay.  Iron  would  be  raised 
in  price,  or,  more  probably,  exhausted  altogeth- 
er. What  would  become  of  those  who  wished 
to  travel  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathere,  in 
their  own  or  in  hired  carriages  ? What  would 
become  of  coach-makers  and  harness-makers, 
of  coach-masters  and  coachmen,  of  innkeepers, 
horse-breeders,  and  horse-dealers?  The  rail- 
road would  bo  the  greatest  nuisance,  the  most 
complete  disturber  of  quiet  and  comfort,  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent. 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  said  in  our 
own  generation — scarcely  thirty  years  ago.  Nor 
was  Sir  Isaac  the  only  fool  of  bis  time ; for  at  a 
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still  later  day  Colonel  Sibthorpe — since  immor- 
talised by  Punch — declared  his  hatred  of  these 
“infernal  railroads,”  adding  that  he  would  rath- 
er meet  a highwayman  or  a burglar  on  his  prem- 
ises than  an  engineer ; and  of  the  two  classes 
he  thought  the  former  much  the  more  respecta- 
ble. Mr.  Berkeley,  a member  of  Parliament, 
bemoaned  the  running  of  railroads  through  the 
heart  of  the  hunting  country,  destroying  the  no- 
ble sport  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 
childhood.  Worse  than  all,  the  famous  Doctor 
Dionysius  Lardner — who  subsequently  immor- 
talized himself  by  mathematically  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  Atlantic  could  never  be  profitably 
crossed  by  steam — brought  his  ponderous  science 
to  war  against  what  he  styled  “ the  destruction 
of  the  atmospheric  air.”  He  proved,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  an  engine  drawing  100  tons 
through  the  “ Box  Tunnel,”  between  London 
and  Bristol,  would  deposit  therein  a ton  and  a 
half  of  noxious  gases — a pleasant  prospect  for 
the  travelers  who  were  to  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere thus  vitiated. 

But  the  bill  nevertheless  passed,  and  the  road 
was  rapidly  urged  forward  under  the  charge  of 
George  Stephenson,  who  was  appointed  chief 
engineer.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  con- 
struct a railway  for  general  transportation,  and 
through  a region  which  presented  any  special 
engineering  difficulties.  How  great  these  were, 
and  with  what  skill  and  ingenuity  they  were 
surmounted  by  the  self-taught  engineer,  we  can 
uot  hero  pause  to  narrate.  The  directors  of  the 
road,  as  the  year  1829  wore  on — the  third  since 
the  work  was  commenced — began  to  grow  im- 
patient. They  wished  for  some  returns  from  the 
vast  amount  of  capital  they  had  expended. 

“ Now,  George,”  said  Friend  Cropper,  “thou 
must  get  on  with  the  railway,  and  have  it  fin- 
ished without  further  delay.  Thou  must  really 
have  it  ready  for  opening  by  the  first  day  of 
January  next.” 

“ It  is  impossible,”  replied  Stephenson. 

a Impossible ! I wish  I could  get  Napoleon 
at  thee.  He  would  tell  thee  that  there  is  no 
such  word.” 

“ Tush  1 Don't  speak  to  me  about  Napoleon. 
Give  me  men,  money,  and  materials,  and  I will 
do  what  Napoleon  couldn’t  do— drive  a railroad 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  over  Chat  Moss.” 

And  truly  this  road  was  a greater  work  than 
the  hewing  of  Napoleon's  far-famed  road  across 
the  Simplon. 

The  road  was  far  advanced  before  the  direct- 
ors had  made  up  their  minds  how  it  should  be 
worked.  Some  were  in  favor  of  the  old  and 
tried  system  of  horse-power ; but  the  majority 
were  convinced  that  steam  must  be  used.  The 
question  lay  between  stationary  engines  and 
locomotives.  Every  scientific  engineer  was  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Vallance  affirmed  that 
locomotives  could  never  be  driven  as  fast  as 
horses.  Tredgold  was  sure  that  stationary  en- 
gines would  be  safer  and  cheaper,  and  that  in 
any  case  ten  miles  an  hour  was  unattainable. 
Two  distinguished  engineers  were  deputed  to 


look  into  the  question.  They  did  so — and  re- 
ported that  stationary  engines  would  bo  in  every 
way  the  best.  They  recommended  that  the  road 
should  be  divided  into  nineteen  stations  of  a 
mile  and  a half  each,  with  twenty-one  station- 
ary engines  to  haul  the  trains. 

Stephenson  stood  alone  in  favor  of  locomo- 
tives. He  saw  that  railways  and  locomotives 
were  inseparable  parts  of  one  great  system; 
they  were,  as  he  phrased  it,  “husband  and 
wife,”  neither  of  which  was  complete  without 
the  other.  He  besought  the  directors  at  least 
to  give  locomotives  a fair  trial  before  embark- 
ing in  the  cumbrous  stationary  system,  and 
pledged  himself  to  construct  an  engine  which 
should  meet  all  reasonable  requirements.  He 
finally  so  far  prevailed  with  them  as  to  induce 
them  to  offer  a prize  for  the  locomotive  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  should  perform  in  tho 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  main  conditions 
were,  that  the  engine  should  weigh  not  more 
than  six  tons,  and  should  be  able  to  draw  a load 
of  twenty  tons  ten  miles  an  hour. 

He  at  once  set  about  building  such  an  engine 
at  his  Newcastle  factory,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  his  son.  Other  engineers 
competed  for  tho  prize,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  trial  four  engines  were  entered  as  com- 
petitors. Stephenson's  famous  4 ‘ Rocket”  alone 
fulfilled  the  conditions.  It  was  first — the  rest 
were  nowhere ; but  it  also  far  exceeded  the  stipu- 
lated conditions.  It  attained  an  average  speed 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour;  and  at  times  gained 
the  hitherto  unheard-of  velocity  of  twenty-nine 
miles ; and  this  performance,  as  was  subse- 
quently shown,  was  far  within  its  capabilities. 
Honest  Friend  Cropper,  who  had  advocated  the 
stationary  system,  was  astounded.  “ Now,”  he 
exclaimed,  lifting  up  his  hands,  44  now  is  George 
Stephenson  at  last  delivered  1” 

The  great  battle  had  indeed  been  won  by 
George  Stephenson.  The  Railway  System  hai_ 
been  inaugurated ; a new  implement  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  civilization,  the  mightiest 
which  she  had  received  since  the  invention  of 
printing. 

Here  ends  the  epic  interest  of  a life  which 
was  happy  and  prosperous  to  its  close.  For 
many  years  George  Stephenson  bore  a promi- 
nent part  in  all  the  great  railway  enterprises  of 
the  day ; attained  well-deserved  honor  and  for- 
tune ; and  finally,  as  age  gathered  around  him, 
retired  gracefully  from  active  life  to  that  serene 
quiet  Which  befits  a man  whose  life-task  has 
been  worthily  accomplished.  At  his  humble 
Killingworth  cottage  it  had  been  his  pride  to 
produce  the  largest  leeks  and  the  heaviest  cab- 
bages in  the  country.  Now,  at  his  stately  Tap- 
ton  mansion,  he  took  a tranquil  delight  in  Ms 
pineries,  green-houses,  and  melon-frames.  His 
boyish  fondness  for  birds  and  animals  revived. 

He  had  favorite  dogs,  and  cows,  and  horses; 
prided  himself  on  the  beauty  of  Ms  rabbits,  and 
the  breed  of  his  chickens.  Nor  was  he  indiffer- 
ent to  his  old  pursuits.  He  was  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  inventors  who  deserved  assist- 
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ance,  and  never  failed  to  encourage,  by  recount- 
ing his  own  early  struggles,  those  who  had  their 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world.  His  hand  was 
open  to  his  old  fellow-workmen  whom  age  had 
left,  as  youth  found  them,  in  poverty.  He 
would  slip  a five-pound  note  into  the  hand  of 
an  old  man  or  a widow  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
wound  their  delicacy,  but  rather  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  were  conferring  instead  of  receiv- 
ing an  obligation  by  accepting  it.  To  poor 
Robert  Gray  who  had  acted  as  bridegroom  for 
him,  when  so  many  years  before  he  had  borne 
pretty  Fanny  Henderson  to  his  humble  home, 
he  left  a pension  for  life.  He  died  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1848,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  A year  before  his  death  some  one  who 
wished  to  dedicate  a book  to  him,  asked  what 
were  his  “ornamental  initials.”  “I  have  no 
flourishes  to  my  name,  either  before  or  pfter,” 
he  replied.  “I  think  it  will  be  as  well  if  you 
merely  say  George  Stephenson.” 

It  was  enough.  So  long  as  the  iron  rails 
continue  to  bind  in  one  far-distant  climes,  and 
the  iron  horse,  his  creation,  opens  up  new  fields 
for  industry  and  multiplies  and  diffuses  the  en- 
joyments of  life — so  long  will  men  honor  the 
memory  of  the  Northumberland  collier — the 
Father  of  Railways. 

WHERE  OUR  DAUGHTERS  GO  TO 
SCHOOL. 

TTTHATEVER  may  be  certain  paternal  no- 
V t tions  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a home 
education,  the  maternal  resolution,  of  course, 
carries  the  day;  and  when  mamma  emphatic- 
ally declares  that  it  is  time  for  Mary  Anne  to 
go  to  school,  papa  mildly  submits  without  the 
thought  of  a protest,  except  it  be  that  of  a prob- 
able protest  to  his  note  on  this  prospective  ad- 
dition to  his  current  expenses.  “She  shall 
have  every  advantage,  the  dear  girl,”  says 
mamma,  looking  proudly  at  the  embryo  belle. 
“ Every  advantage echoes  papa,  with  a mild 
expression  of  doubt.  “We  must  send  her  to 
Madame  Grandelouve,”  continues  mamma. 
“ Grandelouve  ?”  repeats,  inquiringly,  papa. 
u Yes  1 Madame  Grandelouvc’s ; where  the  rich 
Mrs.  Brown  sends  her  daughters,  the  most  fash- 
ionable school  in  the  city,”  is  the  conjugal  re- 
sponse. Papa  is  puzzled,  and  says  so,  to  dis- 
cover W’hat  the  wealth  of  Mrs.  Brown,  or  the 
fashion  of  Madame  Grandelouve,  can  possibly 
have  to  do  ivith  revealing  to  his  daughter  the 
mysteries  of  reading  and  spelling  and  plain- 
stitch,  which  he  supposes  to  be  about  the  range 
of  the  capacity  of  a child  of  ten.  Papa  accord- 
ingly  ventures  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  Mary 
Anne  is  hardly  advanced  enough  to  appreciate 
the  full  advantages  of  the  school  presided  over 
by  fashion  and  patronized  by  wealth.  “ Read- 
ing, spelling , and  plain-stitch  f Whoever  heard 
of  such  old-fashioned  stuff  being  taught  at  any 
respectable  modern  school  ?”  spitefully  exclaims 
mamma,  who  takes  care  to  inform  the  slow  mas- 
ter of  the  house  that  her  daughter  is  as  good  as 
any  one  else’*  daughter,  and  shall  learn  elocu- 


tion, orthography,  etymology,  embroidery,  rhet- 
oric, philosophy — natural  and  moral — geology, 
anthropology,  philology,  physiology,  calisthen- 
ics, ouranography,  Scriptural  exegesis,  music 
— vocal  and  instrumental — the  languages — 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish — dnne- 
ing,  and  the  Christian  evidences ; all  of  which 
elegant  accomplishments  Madame  Grandelouve 
undertakes  to  teach  for  a hundred  dollars  or  so  a 
quarter,  invariably  in  advance,  extras  not  in- 
cluded. 

Of  course,  Mary  Anne  goes  to  the  fashionable 
school,  and  from  that  moment  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Madame  and  her  coadjutors.  As 
mothers  are  confiding,  and  fathers,  though  sus- 
picious, preoccupied,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  knows  any  thing 
about  the  guardians  to  whom  they  delegate  the 
care  of  their  children.  Is  it  not  enough  that 
Mrs.  A sends  her  daughters  to  Madame’s  school 
because  the  rich  Mrs.  B does,  and  Mrs.  B hers 
because  the  fashionable  Mrs.  C does,  and  Mrs. 
C hers  again  because  the  respectable  Mrs.  D 
does,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  of 
aristocracy  ? Who  of  them  cares  to  know  any 
thing  about  Madame,  except  that  she  is  the  rec- 
ognized head  of  the  most  fashionable  school, 
and  of  her  qualifications  as  a teacher  but  that 
she  is  ignorant  of  the  English  language  ? Ma- 
dame has  a very  flourishing  account  to  give  of 
herself,  however,  and  will  tell  you,  of  course, 
that  she  is  a Marquise , and  that  her  family  be- 
longed to  the  ancienne  noblesse,  but  having  lost 
all  in  devotion  to  the  Bourbons  (who,  if  they 
had  had  half  as  many  friends  before  their  fall  as 
they  appear  to  have  had  since,  might  be  reign- 
ing to  this  day),  had  nothing  to  leave  her  but  a 
De  before  her  name,  without  a sou  to  support  it. 
Proud  as  she  was,  it  was  not  surprising  under 
the  circumstances  that  she  should,  after  ex- 
hausting her  patience,  youth,  and  beauty  in 
waiting  for  better  fortune,  have  yielded  at  last 
to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Monsieur  upon  her 
maiden  dignity.  If  Monsieur’s  own  account  be 
also  to  be  taken — and  we  know  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  as  readily  as  Madame’s — there  was 
no  very  good  ground  for  hesitation  on  her  part 
to  become  his  wife.  Will  he  not  tell  you — and 
you  will,  of  course,  believe  him,  as  you  have 
heard  the  same  story  so  many  times  from  so 
many  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen — that  he 
was  the  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  the  Grand  Na- 
poleon, and,  with  sword  in  hand,  fought  his  way 
through  Europe  by  his  side  ? Will  he  not  tell 
you,  too,  that  he  might  now  be  at  least  a Mar- 
shal of  France,  were  it  not  that  he  preferred 
“make  de  fire  de  young  ladies*  idees”  to  hand- 
ling the  artillery  of  the  armies  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. With  such  antecedents,  and  such  disin- 
terested devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  fe- 
male education,  who  can  doubt  the  propriety 
and  advantage  of  trusting  ypur  daughter  to  Ma- 
dame and  Monsieur  her  husband?  You  are  a 
Protestant,  probably,  and  wish  your  child  to  be 
taught  to  worship  God ; Madame  and  Monsieur 
her  husband  divide  their  homage  between  Vol- 
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taire  and  the  Pope.  Yoa  are  an  American,  and 
wish  jour  child  to  be  taught  to  love  your  coun- 
try and  its  institutions ; Madame  and  Monsieur 
her  husband  are  French,  and  very  naturally 
prefer  all  that  is  French.  Your  native  language 
is  the  English,  and  you  wish  your  child  to  be 
taught  its  construction  and  literature;  Madame, 
and  Monsieur  her  husband  are  foreigners,  and 
whatever  they  may  know  of  their  own  tongue, 
they  certainly  are  not  sufficiently  expert  in 
yours  to  pretend  to  teach  it.  In  regard  to  mor- 
als and  manners  you  may  have  some  American 
notions  of  your  own,  which  you  consider  good 
principles,  and  with  which  you  would  like  to 
have  your  child  impressed ; Madame  and  Mon- 
sieur are  from  Paris,  and  have  brought  with 
them  from  that  lively  place,  doubtless,  not  only 
the  lighter  graces  of  life,  but  some  of  the  less 
severe  views  of  its  duties. 

Granting  that  Madame  was  a Marquise  of  the 
old  rtgimt,  and  Monsieur  might  be  a Marshal 
of  the  new  Empire,  where  is  the  proof  that  they 
are  fit  to  educate  your  daughters  ? They  may 
be  both  what  they  give  themselves  out  to  be,  and 
yet  not  even  competent  to  teach  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  much  less  yours.  In  regard  to  their 
specialty,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  French 
tongue,  we  have  known  favorite  pupils  turned 
out  of  their  establishment,  after  a long  course 
of  five  years — with  the  finishing  touch  of  the 
sixth — who  could  not  conjugate  the  verb  avoir, 
and  would  be  puzzled  to  purchase  a pair  of 
gloves  in  Paris  without  the  aid  of  a courier. 
We  believe  it  was  one  of  Madame  and  Mon- 
sieur’s most  polished  graduates  who  lately,  on 
her  wedding  tour  in  Paris,  undertook  to  make 
out  a list  of  her  husband’s  linen  for  the  French 
washerwoman,  and  wrote  “6  sAimises.”  Her 
Benedict  was  something  of  a wag,  and  having 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  handiwork  of  his  accom- 
plished wife,  wrote  under  it,  “6  demises,”  de- 
termined that  if  his  shirts  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  proper  French  appellation,  at  any  rate 
they  should  not  be  robbed  of  their  masculine 
gender. 

Madame  and  Monsieur,  whatever  they  may 
think  of  their  own  skill  in  imparting  a knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language,  are  sufficiently 
modest  to  delegate  to  others  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing the  of-course-inferior  English.  They  sup- 
ply themselves,  accordingly,  with  a corps  of  co- 
adjutors, of  whose  competency  Madame  mid 
Monsieur,  being  the  employers,  are,  of  course, 
the  only  authorized  judges.  Their  judgment  is 
very  naturally  influenced  by  the  cost ; and  de- 
ciding that  the  cheapest  will  answer  their  mer- 
cenary purposes  the  best,  they  accordingly  pro- 
vide themselves  with  teachers  of  the  various  de- 
partments whose  salaries  shall  not  be  so  large 
as  to  interfere  with  Madame  and  Monsieur’s 
prospects  of  profit.  Good  teaching  can  not  be 
had  without  good  pay ; and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a very  inferior  article  is  the  result  of  Ma- 
dame and  Monsieur's  parsimonious  calculations. 
They  pay  their  teachers  a price  which  would  not 
secure  fo t our  common  schools  those  capable 


merely  of  teaching  the  elements  of  education, 
and  yet  they  are  set  to  inculcating  those  higher 
branches  of  learning  which  make  such  an  im- 
posing array  of  ologies  and  ographies  in  the 
grand  circular  of  the  Grandelouves.  Then 
don't  be  surprised  if  your  daughters,  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sci- 
ences under  6uch  auspices,  should  be  unable  to 
add  up  a mantua-maker’s  bill,  or  write  a serv- 
ant’s character  without  the  aid  of  a dictionary. 

We  do  not  object,  let  it  be  well  understood, 
to  a full  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  woman.  We  do  not  hold,  because  she  is  said 
to  belong  to  the  weaker  sex,  that  her  intellect 
is  capable  of  digesting  nothing  but  the  thinnest 
of  literary  slops.  Though  wo  do  not  believe 
that  women  should  learn  whatever  men  were 
taught,  we  do  believe  that  there  is  a greater 
difference  in  their  education  than  there  should 
be.  We  do  not  desire,  it  is  true,  to  see  the  pet- 
ticoat flaunting  in  the  pulpit — to  hear  the  gen- 
tle voice  of  woman  raised  among  the  bickerings 
of  the  court,  or  the  noisy  disputations  of  the 
senate — and  to  have  her  delicacy  blunted  by  the 
hardening  experiences  of  the  surgical  shambles 
of  a hospital — 

44 in  the  dark,  dissolving  human  heart, 

And  holy  secrets  of  this  microcosm. 

Dabbling  a shameless  baud  with  shameful  Jest  ;** 

yet  there  is  no  reason  why  women  should  be  al- 
ways kept  with  “ nimble  fingers  and  vacant  un- 
derstandings.” If  the  necessities  of  some  com- 
pel them  to  a constant  routine  of  stitching, 
patching,  and  mantua-making,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  others  who,  in  this  land  of  female  priv- 
ilege, are  under  no  obligation  to  do  any  thing 
but  what  they  please.  These  are  those  who, 
having  the  leisure,  should  occupy  it  with  stor- 
ing their  minds  with  something  more  to  the  se- 
rious purpose  of  life  than  the  gossip  about  what 
Miss  A does  or  Miss  B wears.  We  need  not 
discuss  the  question  as  to  the  equality  or  in- 
equality of  the  capacity  of  the  two  sexes.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  what  woman  knows 
falls  far  short  of  what  she  is  able  to  learn.  We 
need  not  worry  ourselves  with  the  fear  that  she 
will  devote  so  much  time  to  study  that  none 
will  be  left  for  household  duty.  We  are  not 
afraid  that  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon  will 
divert  her  from  the  cookery  of  Monsieur  Soyer. 
We  need  not  be  anxious  lest  any  acquired  tastes 
for  art  should  interfere  with  the  instincts  of  na- 
ture. We  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  her 
falling  so  deeply  in  love  with  artistic  beauty  that 
she  will  be  unmindful  of  her  own,  and  the  emo- 
tions and  affections  it  engenders.  We  need  not 
alarm  ourselves  about  the  possible  increase  of 
feminine  learning  seriously  diminishing  the 
census.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
imminent  prospect  of  the  United  States  being 
depopulated  by  woman  giving  up  to  books  what 
is  meant  for  mankind,  and  becoming  so  philo- 
logical as  to  cease  to  bo  philoprogenitive.  Our 
beautiful  women  will  never  be  content  to  remain 
in  the  cocoon  condition  of  book-worms,  when 
they  can  flutter  forth  in  the  light  of  social  ob- 
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serration  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  butterflies. 
They  will  never  lose  their  desire  to  please  oth- 
ers, whatever  may  be  their  own  delight  in  study, 
and  they  will  be,  as  they  have  ever  been,  seek- 
ing admiration  and  finding  it — provoking  love 
and  inflaming  it — lying  in  wait  for  hearts  and 
catching  them  — getting  lovers  and  marrying 
husbands — and  being  wives,  becoming  mothers. 

The  danger  is  not  that  our  women  may  be- 
come so  learned  as  to  cease  to  be  practically 
useful,  but  rather  that  they  may  be  so  ignorant 
as  to  become  positively  useless.  The  proper 
cultivation  of  the  feminine  intellect  will  not 
only  give  the  knowledge  of  duty,  but  the  in- 
ducements to  pursue  it.  It  is  the  frivolousness 
of  female  life  that  is  to  be  feared.  It  is  the 
intellectual  balance  to  regulate  the  wheels  of 
caprice  and  the  springs  of  emotion  which  is 
wanted  in  our  women.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  good  mental  discipline,  which  we 
hardly  need  say  but  few  of  our  fashionable 
schools  supply.  The  very  class  which  has  the 
means  and  the  leisure  for  high  culture,  and  the 
social  position  to  give  due  efficacy  to  example, 
is  the  one  which  is  most  at  the  mercy  of  incom- 
petent teachers,  and,  being  ill  educated,  is  the 
least  capable  of  guiding  public  opinion.  Many 
a country  girl,  with  only  a few  months  of  win- 
ter's discipline,  in  some  remote  forest  school- 
house,  is  superior  in  all  the  solid  acquirements 
to  the  most  finished  pupils  of  the  most  fashion- 
able metropolitan  “institutions  for  young  la- 
dies.” Parental  solicitude,  however,  will  not 
be  satisfied  unless  Fashion  gives  a sanction  to 
parental  hopes.  “We  can  afford  it,  and  our 
daughters  shall  have  every  advantage,”  you  will 
hear  again  and  again,  but  what  that  advantage 
is  none  can  tell.  There  is,  however,  a myste- 
rious something  in  the  pretensions  of  Fashion, 
to  which,  it  seems,  we  must  give  up  all,  even 
our  daughters.  It  is  a sham,  we  know,  and  yet 
we  build  our  hopes  upon  it.  It  is  an  untruth, 
we  know,  and  yet  we  trust  in  it.  It  is  neither 
what  it  seems,  nor  does  it  do  what  it  says.  Who 
will  pretend  to  deny  that  fashionable  female 
education  is  no  education  at  all  ? Who  does 
not  know  that  the  array  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy which  is  pretended  to  be  taught  is  never 
learned?  Take  from  your  daughter  one  of 
those  imposing  text-books  from  which  Madame 
Grande louve  has  gathered  her  grand  programme 
of  study,  so  pretentiously  displayed  in  the  Grande- 
louve  circulars,  turn  over  the  leaves  and  start  an 
incident  of  history,  a fact  in  science,  or  a prin- 
ciple in  philosophy  for  conversation,  and  observe 
how  your  accomplished  offspring  sustains  her- 
self! If,  however,  distrustful  of  your  own  ca- 
pacity for  such  a trial,  you  prefer  a more  ele- 
mentary test,  try  her  in  the  spelling-book  or 
dictionary,  and  if  she  comes  off  creditably  in 
the  orthography  of  the  one  or  the  interpretation 
of  the  other  you  will  have  reason  for  some  pa- 
rental pride,  in  the  possession  of  a Grandelouve 
pupil  who  knows  something.  History,  science, 
and  philosophy  are  noble  studies,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  women  should  be  de- 


prived of  their  elevating  influences.  We  have 
heard  of  great  generals  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  correctly,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  no  less  renowned  as  a gallant  than  as 
a warrior,  was  said  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a secretary  to  indite  his  billet-doux . We 
have  never  heard,  however,  of  even  the  hum- 
blest students  of  histoiy,  science,  and  philoso- 
phy, except  those  of  our  fashionable  schools, 
who  had  not  perfected  themselves  in  the  simple 
elements  of  learning. 

We  submitted  the  following  catechism  to  a 
Grandelouve  pupil  who,  as  she  informed  us  with 
a very  decided  expression  of  youthful  conscious- 
ness of  dignity,  is  only  to  have  another  quarter 
at  school  before  she  will  be  finished,  and  we  re- 
ceived the  accompanying  answers.  Modestly 
declining  the  severer  philosophical,  and  com- 
plimentarily  avoiding  the  purely  elementary 
trial,  we  directed  our  examination  to  some  of 
the  topics  of  the  day : 

Question.  “ Where  is  Kansas  ?” 

Answer.  “Kansas?  Oh!  that's  notin  our 
Geography.” 

Question.  “ Where  is  Glasgow  ?” 

Answer.  “Oh,  in  Edinburgh,  to  be  sure ! the 
place  where  Miss  Madeleine  Smith  poisoned  her 
lover.” 

Question.  “ Where  is  India  ?” 

Answer.  “India?  Why  India  is — let  me 
think;  I used  to  know — we  studied  that  last 
year — but  I've  forgotten.  We’re  in  Ancient 
Geography  now.” 

Question . “ What’s  a thermometer?” 

Answer.  “ A kind  of  glass  instrument  to  tell 
how  hot  it  is.” 

Question . “What’s  the  boiling-point  of  wa- 
ter?” 

Answer.  “Oh,  botheration!  who  can  tell 
that?  Ask  the  cook.” 

Question.  “Who  wrote  the  Waverley  nov- 
els?” 

• Answer.  “Mr.  Waverley,  to  be  sure!*’ 

Such  were  pretty  much  the  results  of  our 
questioning  of  a promising  pupil  of  the  Grande- 
louves.  She  is  not  apparently  deficient  in  nat- 
ural capacity.  A bright  eye  and  a lively  ex- 
pression of  face  show  a quickness  of  appre- 
hension equal  to  the  acquisition  of  at  least  the 
elements  of  education.  Notwithstanding  her 
confused  notion  of  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  she  is  evident- 
ly not  deficient  in  the  phrenological  bump  of 
! locality,  for  she  can  find  her  way  to  Stewart’s, 
and  through  the  ins  and  outs  of  that  intricate 
establishment  of  fashion  without  a guide.  Al- 
though we  have  well-founded  doubts  about  her 
general  arithmetic,  her  ignorance  can  come  from 
no  want  of  natural  powers  of  calculation,  for  we 
know  that  she  is  equal  to  the  computation  of  the 
numerous  breadths  necessary  to  swell  her  deli- 
cate girth  to  the  fullness  of  fashionable  require- 
ment. We  are  justified  in  questioning  her 
knowledge  of  geometry,  though  it  is  in  the 
Grandelouve  programme,  and  yet  her  deficien- 
cy can  be  owing  to  no  original  fault  of  eye  for 
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proportion,  for  she  can  describe  with  unerring 
accuracy  a hooped  circle,  and  find  its  centre 
with  the  exact  precision  of  a professor  of  math- 
ematics. 

No  1 the  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  our 
youthful  misses  can  not  be  put  down  to  any 
want  of  natural  powers  of  understanding.  The 
fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fashionable 
school,  which  is  no  school  at  all,  but  a mere 
sham,  which,  by  some  accident  or  other,  gets  a 
certain  social  sanction,  under  the  cover  of  which 
the  intellect  of  our  young  girls  is  starved  upon 
the  mere  husks  of  learning,  or  fed  unwhole- 
somely  upon  the  frivolities  of  life. 

As  wo  believe  that  nothing  but  the  saddest 
experience  of  the  worst  of  homes  can  justify  the 
sending  of  young  girls  to  the  best  of  boarding- 
schools,  we  emphatically  declare  ourselves  in 
favor  of  a domestic  education.  We  would 
more  especially  object  to  the  practice  so  preva- 
lent throughout  our  country  of  tearing  girls,  just 
at  the  period  of  budding  emotion,  from  the  re- 
straints of  home,  and  sending  them  to  the  schools 
of  our  large  cities,  where  they  can  not  escape 
the  unwholesome  excitements  and  worse  influ- 
ences of  metropolitan  life.  We  have  all  read 
the  fearful  tragedy  of  the  Glasgow  poison 
cose. 

Miss  Madeleine  Hamilton  Smith  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Scotch  parents,  residing  in  Glasgow. 
They  belong  to  the  United  Secession  Church — 
the  most  rigid  of  the  sects  of  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land. The  severe  domestic  discipline,  the  re- 
ligious training,  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible, 
the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  the  well-kept 
Sabbath,  the  careful  avoidance  of  all  unhealthy 
social  excitements,  the  rigid  abstinence  from 
public  amusements,  the  strict  watchfulness 
against  the  intrusion  into  the  domestic  circle 
of  the  doubtfully  moral,  the  resolute  parental 
will,  and  the  uncompromising  filial  obedience, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Miss  Smith,  as  of  all  the  religious  fam- 
ilies of  Scotland.  The  daughter,  from  her  per- 
sonal beauty,  her  natural  quickness  of  intellect, 
and  liveliness  of  disposition,  becomes  the  pride 
of  her  parents,  whose  natural  yearning  for  their 
first-born  is  strengthened  by  the  brilliant  prom- 
ise of  their  child.  “Every  advantage’*  must, 
of  course,  be  secured  for  so  hopeful  an  offspring. 
Madeleine  Smith,  then,  is  accordingly  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  in  London  to  “finish.”  She 
returns  to  her  native  city  with  all  the  fashion- 
able metropolitan  accomplishments,  and  with 
the  self-assurance  acquired  in  the  publicity  of 
London  life  and  the  unreserved  freedom  of  pro- 
miscuous boarding-school  fellowship.  She  can 
now  by  an  artful  coquetry  give  full  effect  to  all 
her,  natural  charms.  She  plays  heedlessly  with 
the  social  excitements  of  the  hour.  She  finds 
a ready  partner  for  the  game  in  a young  French 
coxcomb.  Her  parents  become  alarmed,  and 
Teverely  forbid  the  dangerous  partnership.  She 
feigns  to  submit,  but  continues  the  unlawful  al- 
liance. She  now  risks  all — filial  duty,  social 
requirement,  virtue — and  loses  all.  Secret  cor- 


respondence, stolen  interviews,  frenzied  passion, 
satiated  lust,  a new  caprice,  disgust  at  the  old 
and  a struggle  for  freedom  from  its  bonds,  jeal- 
ousy and  resistance,  despair  and  death,  are  the 
elements  of  the  tragedy  — more  fearful  in  its 
natural  horrors  than  any  drama  of  passion  ever 
wrought  out  in  the  hot  imagination  of  ]K>et  or 
playwright. 

We  know  the  facts,  and  can  draw  our  own 
inference.  In  connection  with  our  subject,  how- 
ever, we  may  say  that  there  are  thoughtful  men 
who  hold  the  boarding-school  system  responsi- 
ble for  the  tragedy.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  prevalent  practice  of  sending  girls  to 
schools  away  from  home  and  those  safeguards 
which  God  and  nature  have  appointed  is  full  of 
danger.  The  hired  guardian  of  the  distant  es- 
tablishment may  have  all  the  usual  guarantees 
of  virtue  and  judgment,  and  yet  not  bo  able  to 
guard  like  a mother  against  the  approach  of 
vice.  There  are  the  chances  of  profligate  teach- 
ers, corrupt  servants,  and  vicious  school-fellows ; 
and  there  is  the  more  certain  and  not  less  dan- 
gerous effect  of  the  want  of  that  feminine  re- 
serve and  modest  retirement  which  only  belong 
to  the  seclusion  of  private  domestic  life. 

However  strict  may  be  the  discipline  of  a met- 
ropolitan boarding-school,  it  is  impossible  that  its 
pupils  can  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  mor- 
bid influences  of  a large  city.  Especially  must 
this  be  the  case  when  such  institutions — as  is 
generally  the  practice — receive,  indiscriminate- 
ly, all  scholars  that  present  themselves,  from 
any  family  whatsoever  able  and  willing  to  incur 
the  expense.  With  the  system  of  day-pupils, 
who  mingle  without  restraint  with  those  who 
are  boarders,  there  can  be  no  exclusion  from  the 
outside  world.  The  tastes  and  habits,  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  of  this  or  that  fashionable  parent, 
are  sure  to  affect  the  child,  who  conveys  the 
poison  to  her  companions.  With  this  direct 
communication  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  im- 
pure contagion  of  city  life.  And  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  we  hear  of  boarding-school-girl 
coquetting,  corresponding,  rendezvousing,  and 
secret  maceuvring,  we  must  conclude  that  the  . ^ 
poison  works  as  freely  as  it  is  received. 

Parents,  in  fact,  would  not  desire  isolation  from 
metropolitan  influences,  even  if  it  were  possible. 
Their  purpose  in  sending  their  daughters  to  the 
large  cities  is  that  they  may  be  directly  exposed  to 
such  influences,  and  receive  through  them  what 
they  would  term  finish,  but  we  believe  to  be  cor- 
ruption. It  is  true  there  is  a certain  air  of  what 
may  be  called  style  to  be  acquired  by  a residence 
in  a large  city  and  association  with  its  “best  so- 
ciety.” The  value  of  this,  however,  is  very  much 
overestimated ; for  after  all,  it  is  only  a conven- 
tional standard  of  manners,  dress,  and  conver- 
sation, which  have  been  arbitrarily  assumed  by 
the  few  whose  pretentious  superiority  prompts 
them  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  many. 
Fashionable  society  is  imposing,  we  grant,  for  it 
is  sustained  by  all  the  profuse  expenditure  of 
prodigal  wealth  ; it  is  attractive  to  the  eye  cer- 
tainly, with  its  impressive  circumstances  of 
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grand  houses,  dashing  equipages,  and  costly 
drapery  of  dress  ; it  is  seductive,  no  doubt,  for 
it  incites  to  pleasure  by  every  luxurious  appeal, 
the  lordly  leisure,  the  gay  revel,  and  wanton  en- 
joyment, to  the  gratification  of  sense  ; it  gives, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  its  habitues  a bearing, 
if  not  of  superiority,  at  least  of  distinction  from 
the  masses.  The  polish  acquired,  however,  is 
ordinarily  that  which  the  material  can  receive 
only  by  being  first  hardened.  When  we  see 
how,  at  any  sacrifice  of  heart  and  intellect,  pa- 
rents will  send  their  daughters  to  fashionable 
metropolitan  schools  for  the  professed  purpose 
of  obtaining  this  external  polish  of  manners,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  practice  of  swallowing  ar- 
senic,  to  beautify  the  complexion,  by  those  aspir- 
ing beauties  who,  to  remove  a pimple,  or  to  give 
a touch  of  artificial  color,  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
stroy health  and  endanger  life. 

It  is  not  only  that  girls  brought  up  under  the 
present  system  of  fashionable  female  education 
are  useless  for  all  the  serious  duties  of  life,  but 
there  is  something  worse  than  this.  Their  want 
of  intellectual  culture  and  tastes  gives  them,  in 
their  emptiness,  an  eager  hunger  for  the  excite- 
ments, follies,  and  vices  of  the  world;  while 
their  deficiency  in  strength  of  character,  from 
the  neglect  of  moral  discipline,  makes  them 
ready  victims  to  all  unwholesome  influences. 
Society  has  been  anatomized  of  late  with  a bold 
hand,  and  its  morbid  structure  and  diseased  pro- 
ducts laid  bare  with  a freedom  of  revelation  that 
has,  no  doubt,  startled  many  a timid  looker-on. 
The  origin  of  the  disease,  however,  has  escaped 
these  anatomists,  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
so  absorbed  by  the  monstrous  results  of  social 
perversion  that  they  have  not  investigated  the 
causes.  The  material  greed  of  the  age,  with  its 
inordinate  love  of  wealth,  its  gross  tastes  for 
show,  its  drunken  revel  of  excitement,  and  its 
debauchery  of  sense,  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  want  of  those  nobler  objects 
of  enjoyment  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  a 
higher  culture.  To  woman,  more  especially, 
must  we  look  for  aid  to  lift  society  from  its  low 
grovelings.  She  must  first,  however,  be  true  to 
her  angelic  character,  and  plume  her  own  wings 
for  a loftier  flight  before  she  will  have  the  power 
to  raise  the  aspirations  of  others.  It  is  to  sound 
female  education  that  we  look  for  the  elevation 
of  woman's  character.  With  this  will  come,  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment,  a sympathetic  purity 
of  sentiment  and  refinement  of  taste  on  the  part 
of  man.  If  you  desire  that  the  vanity,  the  gross- 
ness, and  vice  should  be  swept  away,  and  soci- 
ety set  in  order  with  taste,  grace,  and  innocence, 
you  must  take  care  that  those  who  are  to  be  the 
future  guardians  of  the  social  household  are 
possessed  of  the  proper  qualifications.  These 
are  certainly  not  to  be  acquired  at  Madame 
Grandelouve'i,  or  any  other  fashionable  school 
of  which  we  are  cognizant.  Keep  your  daugh- 
ters at  home,  then,  we  pray  you.  What  they 
may  learn  less  there  will,  intellectually,  be  no 
loss ; and  what  they  will  acquire,  morally,  will 
be  a great  gain. 


AN  OLD  BACHELOR  S LAST  LOVE. 

I. 

I HAVE  no  faith  in  the  idea  that  we  mortals 
can  love  but  once.  Nature  is  not  so  stingy. 
Eveiy  one  is  liable  to  have  as  many  loves,  at 
least,  as  he  has  phases  in  life.  That  young 
man  of  twenty,  whom  I remember  to  have  called 
myself,  alias  Jenkins,  twenty  years  ago,  was  as 
different  in  love  matters,  as  in  all  others,  from 
the  present  writer,  as  twenty  years  hence,  per- 
haps, will  be  the  old  man  of  sixty,  calling  him- 
self (if  he  sees  fit)  by  the  same  name. 

It  is  one  of  the  caprices  of  young  gentlemen 
in  their  teens — and  a very  sensible  caprice  it  is, 
too — to  like  women  of  mature  years,  women 
riper  than  themselves,  married  women  even; 
and  the  liking,  within  proper  limits,  is  apt  to 
be  reciprocated.  For  mere  girls  they  have  a 
kind  of  contempt,  borrowed  from  the  contempt 
they  have  for  their  late  boyhood  and  what  of  it 
still  lingers  about  them.  They  have  that  green- 
est of  all  horrors,  the  horror  of  being  thought 
green;  they  stroke  their  chins  impatiently  in 
search  of  the  much-coveted  beard,  and  as  soon 
as  its  first  down  appears — that  60ft,  delicious, 
prophetic  fuzz — they  purchase  a razor,  hoist  up 
their  collars,  proclaim  themselves  men,  and  fall 
in  love  with  women  of  thirty. 

Is  this  the  first  and  only  love  about  which  we 
hear  so  much  ? Judging  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, which  was  like  that  of  most  others,  1 
should  incline  to  hope  not.  The  seraphic  be- 
ing upon  whom  I laid  out  my  rising  affections 
(Miss  Anna  Condor)  was  an  old  maid  of  thir- 
ty-five, who  coiled  herself  about  my  heart,  like 
the  cunning  serpent  that  she  was,  and  then  un- 
reeled herself,  at  a day’s  notice,  to  encircle  and 
wed  a rich  widower  of  fifty  (Squire  Lemon), 
whom  she  squeezed  to  death  in  less  than  six 
months,  and  from  whom  she  inherited  a wid- 
ow’s “pile”  of  half  a million.  And  yet  I loved 
her  dearly,  and  gave  her  the  “ firstlings  of  my 
heart  1” 

Others  may  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
their  first  love,  but  few  are  disposed  to  immor- 
talize it. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  now  at  Saratoga 
spending  his  fourth  honeymoon,  declares  that 
the  intensity  of  his  love  has  increased  in  every 
instance  in  “arithmetical  proportion”  (what- 
ever that  is,  and  I believe  it  is  something  tre- 
mendous), each  of  his  wives  seeming  to  him  so 
much  more  lovely  than  her  immediate  prede- 
cessor, who  was  nevertheless,  in  her  day,  the 
paragon  of  women,  that  he  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  have  dreamed  of  any  body  else. 
But  if  this  is  so,  what  becomes  of  our  theories 
of  first  love  ? 

Now  I have  not  only  to  confess  my  heresies 
on  this  subject  to  the  reader,  who  is  proverbial- 
ly “ indulgent,”  but  am  dreading  the  day  when 
I must  make  a clean  breast  of  them  to  Clara 
Vernon,  which  will  be  a much  more  formidable 
matter  — the  said  Clara  being  my  last  love. 
How  shall  I have  the  courage  to  declare  my 
passion  to  her — if  passion  it  is — seeing  that  she 
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will  at  onco  curl  up  her  pretty  lips  (I  think 
pretty  lips  may  always  be  assumed),  and  ask 
me  impertinently  whether  I am  making  my 
thirtieth  or  fortieth  declaration,  to  which  I 
must  needs  reply — though  I have  kept  no  tally 
— that  it  is  at  least  my  twentieth.  Imagine 
the  face  she  will  make  up ! 

But  if  I don’t  look  out  some  young  gallant 
will  get  the  start  of  me,  and  be  at  her  feet  with 
his  first  declaration,  which  will  be  as  agreeable 
to  her  as  the  first  rose  of  summer.  Well,  who- 
ever he  is,  I hope  that  she  will  accept  him,  for 
if  he  doesn’t  sicken  her  of  first  love  in  less  than 
a fortnight,  she  is  not  the  dear  flirt  I take  her 
for.  He  is  sure  to  be  some  man  who  has  met 
her  at  a ball,  and  who  has  danoed  with  her  all 
the  evening  without  once  losing  step  or  tread- 
ing on  her  dress.  As  for  me,  I never  danced 
with  her  but  once,  and  then  I lost  not  only  my 
step  but  my  footing,  and  brought  her  with  me 
to  the  floor.  But  a man  may  be  a very  good 
partner  for  a dance,  and  yet  a very  sorry  one 
for  life,  which  is  a trifle  more  serious  than  a 
cotillion  or  even  a polka,  as  I shall  take  the  lib- 
erty, in  some  disinterested  moment,  of  telling 
her.  And  yet  what  does  she  care  about  that 
now?  “ The  world,”  said  she  to  me  the  other 
evening,  “ is  too  serious  by  half.  Nature  is  not 
so  terribly  glum.  She  is  on  the  broad  grin 
half  the  time,  and  laughs  even-  through  her 
tears.  Look  at  the  stars  up  yonder,  winking 
at  each  other  for  very  fun  all  the  night  long, 
and  laughing  at  the  sober-faced  moon.” 

Still,  Clara  is  more  serious  than  she  chooses 
to  appear.  It  is  not  always,  nor  generally,  the 
persons  of  the  most  solemn  exterior  who  are  the 
most  serious ; solemnity  is  often  a mask  for  stu- 
pidity. Clara’s  jubilant  face  is  honest  enough, 
but  it  reflects  only  the  surface  of  her  nature.  I 
don’t  know  that  she  can  be  called  thoughtful, 
for  thoughtfulness  implies  deliberate  and  sus- 
tained mental  action,  whereas  the  movement  of 
her  mind,  like  that  of  her  body,  is  unpremedi- 
tate. She  never  reasons,  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  never  thinks ; but  she  has  that  kind 
of  instinct  which  may  be  called  spontaneous 
reason,  and  which  dives  straight  into  the  heart 
of  things  at  once.  Moreover,  she  has  such  a 
lively  imagination  that  her  mind  appears  to  be 
all  of  a blaze,  except  in  certain  emergencies, 
when  the  fire  suddenly  goes  out,  leaving  her 
brain,  as  it  were,  in  a white  heat.  Such  na- 
tures are  always  extremely  sensitive,  and,  gay 
as  they  appear,  feel  and  suffer  very  keenly. 

Clara  is  not  a very  complete  type  of  this 
character,  for  she  inherits  a certain  amount  of 
common  sense  from  her  father  (a  shrewd  busi- 
ness man,  with  a profound  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  things),  which  tempers  her  character 
and,  to  my  seeming,  derogates  not  a little  from 
its  beauty ; for,  if  there  is  a person  less  inter- 
esting to  me  than  any  other,  it  is  what  is  called 
a practical,  common-sense  woman — a woman 
“with  no  nonsense  about  her.”  Of  this  sort  is 
Clara’s  friend,  Sally  Maunder ; a very  square 
and  proper  person,  square-headed,  square-faced,  ] 


square-footed,  her  head  set  squarely  on  her  body, 
and  her  heart  squarely  and  securely  in  its  place ; 
a prim,  prudish  person,  adhering  to  all  known 
laws ; eating,  drinking,  dressing,  dancing,  talk- 
ing by  rule ; keeping  a diary  of  all  her  acts,  and 
a tally  of  all  her  expenses ; owing  no  man,  ey- 
ing no  man ; reading  no  books  not  recommend- 
ed by  her  preceptors,  and  playing  the  whole  game 
of  life  according  to  Hoyle. 

But  it  is  not  of  Miss  Maunder  I wish  to  6peak, 

! but  Miss  Vernon,  who,  by-the-way,  strangely 
enough,  insists  that  her  friend  is  the  veiy  coun- 
terpart of  myself,  and  wonders  I don’t  fall  in 
love  with  her  at  once.  Sally  Maunder  my  coun- 
terpart ! Not  bad,  that. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a word  about  Clara’s 
personnel,  or,  in  plain  English,  about  her  looks. 
(Thus  far  I have  not  even  stated  her  age,  which 
may  as  well  be  put  down  at  once  at  seventeen, 
the  old  bachelor’s  ideal.)  I confess  that,  to  the 
ordinary  eye,  she  might  seem  a very  ordinary 
girl,  and  she  is  not  an  angel  even  to  mine.  In 
fact,  I don’t  believe  in  angels ; the  few  creat- 
ures of  that  sort  1 have  met  with  in  novels  and 
plays  (they  are  never  met  with  elsewhere)  were 
not  at  all  to  my  taste.  I may  be  foolish  enough 
to  call  Clara  by  some  celestial  title,  and  to  at- 
tribute to  her  sundry  celestial  qualities  when  the 
time  comes  for  filing  my  declaration,  but  mean- 
while I find  her  a vain,  restless,  fickle,  capri- 
cious, sinful  mortal  (as  sin  goes),  having  a pair 
of  very  wicked  gray  eyes,  set  in  a low,  though 
decidedly  unclassical  forehead,  which  retreats 
behind  a tangled  mass  of  straw-colored  hair, 
straggling  over  her  cranium  like  a species  of 
wild  vine.  She  is  too  short  and  slight  for  her 
form  to  be  called  elegant,  and,  but  for  a small- 
ish hand  and  foot,  a haughty  little  mouth,  and 
a perfect  gem  of  a neck,  I am  not  sure  that  her 
person  would  excite  the  least  attention.  But  I 
confess  that,  until  this  moment,  I never  attempt- 
ed to  analyze  her  charms,  and  I have  a feeling 
that  the  work  is  an  indelicate  one,  something 
like  dissection.  Think,  for  example,  of  exam- 
ining her  teeth  like  a dentist,  especially  as,  now 
I think  of  it,  they  happen,  like  a certain  improper 
kind  of  verb,  to  be  both  irregular  and  defective, 
and  to  be  as  unlike  pearls  as  her  pole  lips  are 
unlike  rubies,  and  her  freckled  bulb  of  a fore- 
head unlike  alabaster.  How  should  I like  to 
be  taken  to  pieces  in  this  way,  as  if  I were  a 
manikin,  and  held  up  before  the  public?  A 
lady  of  enormous  proboscis  asked  me,  a few 
evenings  since,  if  I didn’t  think  Clara  Vernon 
had  a pug  nose.  I was  rude  enough  to  reply, 
44 No  more,  madam,  than  you  have  a trunk.” 
The  idea  of  a large  nose  smelling  out  a small 
one,  and  pouncing  upon  it  because  of  its  size ! 
It  was  like  a big  boy  picking  upon  a little  one. 
And  then  Clara’s  nose,  though  diminutive,  and 
coming  to  rather  an  abrupt  conclusion,  is  by  no 
means  a pug,  as  any  man  of  reasonable  nasal 
proportions  would  perceive  in  a moment;  be- 
sides, its  delicate  flexile  little  nostrils  are  beau- 
tiful enough  to  atone  for  any  kind  of  a nose 
except  a Roman  one,  which  is  bad  enough 
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on  a man,  bat  on  a woman  is  worse  than  a 
wen. 

Let  me  add,  in  the  way  of  description,  that 
Clara  has  that  rarest  of  charms,  a small  and 
well-formed  ear — two  of  them,  in  fact — which  I 
would  as  soon  kiss  (rather,  sometimes,  on  ac- 
count of  whispering  privileges)  as  her  defiant 
lips. 

One  word  now  about  her  movement,  and  I 
have  done.  It  can  not  be  called  dignified,  for 
it  is  too  spontaneous,  too  impetuous;  but  it 
must  be  graceful,  for  as  I see  her  flitting  about 
— lighting,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  upon 
every  chair,  sofa,  lounge,  divan,  brioche,  foot- 
stool, in  the  room  — she  always  reminds  me  of 
a bird — a bird  just  escaped  from  a cage  and  in 
no  hurry  to  go  back  to  it,  though  having  half  a 
mind  to  (a  whole  mind  to,  if  dared),  were  it 
only  for  the  deviltry  of  the  thing. 

Now  if  the  reader  can’t  understand,  after  this, 
why  I am  in  love  with  Clara  Vernon,  and  why 
the  one  rash  aim  of  my  life  is  to  possess  her, 
the  fault  is  not  mine.  But  I can  seem  to  hear 
some  veteran  spinster  exclaim,  “Well,  Sir, 
though  I don’t  think  much  of  your  belle,  after 
all,  and  fancy  she  would  run  you  a pretty  rig 
(and  serve  you  right)  if  you  should  happen  to 
get  her,  still  I should  like  to  know  by  what 
right  you,  a confirmed  old  bachelor  of  forty,  lay  j 
siege  to  a young  heart  of  seventeen.  I wonder 
how  many  other  women  you  have  been  after, 
how  many  mittens  there  are  in  your  wardrobe,”  | 
etc.,  etc. 

Now,  my  dear  critic,  listen ! 

A venerable  aunt  of  mine,  now  haply  defunct, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  Paradise,  used  to  say, 
in  the  decline  of  her  life,  that  “ nobody  was  old 
but  the  devil and  I hold  (and  have  held  for 
some  years)  to  the  same  opinion.  Genius, 
good-nature,  wit,  worth,  etc.,  are  always  young 
like  the  stan ; with  these  no  one  is  old,  and 
without  them  youth  is  not  worth  having.  Now, 
what  a girl  like  Clara  wants  in  the  way  of  a hus- 
band— and  of  course  she  wants  something  in 
that  way  — is  a man  possessing  these  qualities, 
and  whose  mind  and  heart  are  fresh  enough  to 
understand  and  appreciate  hen;  and  since  I 
am  about  the  only  man  of  her  acquaintance 
who,  in  her  estimation  (and  she  is  the  only  com- 
petent judge  in  the  matter),  does  possess  them, 
why  should  I not  labor  to  convince  her — as  I 
have  already,  without  labor,  convinced  myself 
— that  they  are  the  qualities  which  should  de- 
cide her  choice  ? A regular  old  bachelor’s  ques- 
tion, I admit,  but  how  are  you  going  to  answer 
it? 

IL 

The  above  was  written  more  than  a year  ago. 
The  last  line  of  it  was  hardly  dry  when  I re- 
ceived the  following  note,  which  speaks  for  it- 
self : 

“My  dear  Friend, — A little  bird  flew  in 
my  window  last  night,  and  whispered  to  me  that 
you  and  I had  frolicked  together  long  enough. 
Mamma  says  4 it’s  a shame and  Sally  Maun- 
der, the  cold-hearted  thing  (and  yet  how  good 


she  is!),  says  I ought  to  ask  you  to  ‘explain 
your  intentions.’  Now  the  idea  of  your  having 
any  intentions  struck  me  as  so  absurd  that  I 
laughed  in  her  face.  But  finally,  after  a long 
talk,  and  especially  after  the  visit  of  that  little 
bird — which  must  have  been  a mocking-bird, 
for  it  repeated  all  that  mamma  and  Sally  had 
said,  and  a great  deal  more — I concluded  to 
drop  you  a line,  and  tell  you  just  what  people 
said  about  us.  The  fact  is,  they  call  me  a co- 
quette, and  you  a flirt,  and  say  that  the  way  we 
go  on  together  is  ridiculous.  In  reply,  I tell 
them  that  ever  since  that  funny  love  affair  of 
yours  with  Miss  Condor  (Anna,  I think,  her 
name  was),  you  had  been  a kind  of  a woman- 
hater,  and  that  you  took  notice  of  me  only  be- 
cause I was  a mere  bit  of  a girl,  who  never  had 
a serious  thought  in  her  life.  Now,  my  dear 

0.  B.  [short  for  Old  Bachelor],  they  tell  me  this 
is  all  nonsense,  and  that  hereafter  we  mustn’t 
be  60  intimate  together. 

“ I couldn’t  bear  to  tell  you  this  to  your  face, 
so  I thought  I would  write  you  a little  note 
about  it,  that  you  might  not  misconstrue  any 
change  in  my  demeanor.  In  my  heart  there  is 
no  change,  for  I still  think  you  the  best  friend 
I have  in  the  world,  and  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  all  your  kindness  to  me. 

“I  am  half  ashamed  to  think  I have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  gossip  of  old  maids  and 
busy  bod  i©8 ; but  mamma  says  that  as  long  as 
we  live  in  the  world  we  must  conform  to  its 
ways,  and  I suppose  she  is  right — though  what 
| a stupid  world  it  is  after  all ! 

“ Yours  as  ever, 

“Clara. 

“N.B. — Don’t  fail  to  come  in  this  evening  as 
usual ; Miss  Maunder  and  Mr.  Linton  will  be 
here,  and  we’ll  have  a good  game  of  whist.  If 
you  don’t  come  I shall  have  to  play  * dummy.’  ” 

Now  what  could  be  said  to  such  a note  as 
this?  I wrote  no  less  than  six  different  an- 
swers: one  pathetic,  another  remonstrative,  a 
third  humorous,  a fourth  argumentative — and 
finally  tore  them  all  up  in  disgust.  Jealousy 
took  possession  of  me,  and  made  me  believe  a 
rumor  that  Clara  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Harry 
Linton  (a  briefless  young  lawyer  imported  from 
Wall  Street  by  her  father),  and  that  that  was 
the  secret  of  the  whole  affair.  As  for  Miss 
Maunder,  I wished  she  would  mind  her  own 
business,  and  was  half  disposed  to  tell  her  so. 
What  business  was  it  to  her  whether  I had  any 
44  intentions”  or  not  ? But  what  was  I to  do  in 
the  matter — give  up  the  ship?  “Never!”  said 

1.  “ Suppose  I send  her  a formal  declaration, 
and  try  to  reason  her  into  accepting  me !”  I 
did  so,  though  not  for  any  number  of  dollars 
per  column  would  I consent  to  have  that  stu- 
pidest of  documents  printed.  It  was  a chef 
d'atwre  of  inanity ; and  I received  in  return  the 
most  affectionate  of  notes,  in  which  Clara  took 
all  the  blame  of  my  delusion  and  disappoint- 
ment upon  herself,  assured  me  of  her  sisterly 
regard,  begged  of  me  to  continue  my  visits  as 
before,  hinted  that  I could  do  much  better  than 
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many  such  a volatile  young  minx  as  herself,  Bracegirdle's  lodger  and  tenant  for  a year  and 
recommended  me  to  her  sex  generally  as  the  three  months,  and  never  <(had  a word"  with 


best  and  most  considerate  of  men,  and  in  fact 
sent  me  exactly  the  kind  of  instrument  for  such 
cases  made  and  provided. 

ill. 

How  nicely  that  4<old,  common  arbitrator, 
Time,”  settles  the  most  difficult  of  questions  1 

Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  above 
note  I found  a portentous  piece  of  pasteboard 
on  my  table,  announcing  to  me  in  the  most  of- 
ficial and  unquestionable  manner  Clara's  in- 
tended marriage  with  a young  Methodist  cler- 
gyman, from  Damariscotta,  Lincoln  County, 
Maine,  and  inviting  me  to  the  wedding.  Clara 
Vernon  to  be  married  to  a down-east  parson! 
44  Good  for  the  cloth!"  said  I;  “three  cheers 
for  the  Yankees !"  and  the  fun  of  the  thing  had 
such  an  eifect  upon  me  that  I,  too,  became  pre- 
posterous, and  in  less  than  six  weeks  (forgetting 
my  horror  of  practical,  common-sense  women) 
was  married  in  the  square st  sort  of  manner  to 
my  square-built,  square-minded,  square-rigged 
friend,  Miss  Sally  Maunder,  who  is  at  this  mo- 
ment at  my  elbow,  asking  me  how  it  is  that 
I can't  or  won't  learn  to  dot  my  ? s and  cross 
my  *' s. 

THE  BRONZE  GAITERS;  OR,  “ALL'S 
WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL."  ^ 
M’RS.  BRACEGIRDLE  lingered  a moment 
-llL  with  her  left  hand  upon  the  door-knob, 
and  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  other 
twisted  and  untwisted  her  apron-string  in  a lit- 
tle, hesitating  way  she  had  when  she  wished  to 
say  something.  She  had  just  come  in  at  my 
summons,  to  receive  the  quarterly  rent  for  my 
room.  1 am  a young  “ medecin ,"  as  the  French 
very  appropriately  and  significantly  term  phy- 
sicians, and  being  then  a single  man  I hired  a 
front  parlor  of  good  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  re- 
mainder of  whose  very  genteel  house  was  occu- 
pied by  her  44  bread  and  meat  boarders,"  as  she 
termed  her  boarders  who  took  their  usual  meals 
at  her  table,  by  way  of  distinguishing  them 
from  mere  room  occupants  like  myself. 

I had  taken  this  parlor  for  my  office,  because 
it  was  pleasantly  situated  and  just  suited  me 
and  my  profession — being  on  Bleecker  Street, 
and  on  that  precise  portion  thereof  east  of 
Broadway  where  physicians  seem  most  to  con- 
9 gregate.  In  New  York  certain  streets  seem  to 
be  relinquished  to  certain  professions,  as  tragic 
Bond  Street  to  dental  gentlemen  and  Bleecker 
(East)  to  medical  men.  Whether  so  many  doc- 
tors have  got  together  there  because  44  misery 
loves  company,"  or  because  in  the  “multitude 
of  counselors  there  is  safety,"  I know  not.  The 
fact  only  is  clear.  In  old  times  a young  phy- 
sician would  have  set  up  his  “shingle"  in  a vic- 
inage far  from  any  other  ; but  an  opposite  pol- 
icy seems  now  pursued,  perhaps  on  the  princi- 
ple that  one  in  a flock  of  birds  is  more  likely  to 
be  hit  than  one  flying  alone. 

But  leaving  this  matter  for  the  discussion  of 
others,  I merely  state  that  I had  been  Mrs. 
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her  save  in  the  kindliest  manner  and  tone.  As 
I never  was  in  arrears,  and  always  cheerfully 
prescribed  for  her  rheumatics  without  charge,  I 
was  a favorite. 

44  Well,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  have  you  any  thing 
to  say?" 

Her  eyes  surveyed  deliberately  and  admir- 
ingly my  handsomely-furnished  room,  with  its 
handsome  curtains,  elegant  bookcases,  rich  sofa 
and  chairs,  and  showy  carpet,  before  she  replied, 
and  then,  with  a pleasant  smile  and  a knowing 
nod,  she  said, 

44 1 do  wonder,  Doctor,  you  don't  get  mar- 
ried ! Such  a nice  room,  and  you  could  have 
the  one  above  it  for  a sleeping-room,  and  I 
could,  you  know,  if  you  liked,  let  you  have  your 
meals  private  like,  letting  your  office-boy,  Tim, 
the  lazy  rogue,  with  nothing  to  do  but  play 
marbles  and  chalk  up  my  sidewalk,  to  set,  and 
wait  on,  and  clear  off  table ! I do  wonder  you 
are  content  to  live  alone,  and  such  a pleasant- 
spoken  gentleman,  and  so  quiet  and  respectable, 
for  a young  doctor,  in  your  habits,  all  calculated 
to  make  a wife  happy ! It's  a pity  such  nice 
furniture  and  such  a nice  room  should  be  thrown 
away  so!" 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  handsome,  not  over 
forty-one,  a widow,  and  (so  said  Rumor)  had  laid 
up  not  less  than  nine  hundred  dollars  in  the 
savings-bank,  with  the  “good-will"  of  a popu- 
lar boarding-house.  These  facts  forced  them- 
selves upon  my  mind,  and  I looked  now  at  my 
hostess  to  see  if  she  was  trying  to  lay  a snare 
for  me.  It  is  true  she  had  on  a shade  smarter 
cap  than  usual,  and  looked  unusually  attractive ; 
but  when  I reflected  that  she  had  regarded  me 
always  more  with  a motherly  feeling  than  a 
44  young  widowish"  one,  I dismissed  the  unwor- 
thy suspicion  from  my  thoughts  and  said,  smil- 
ingly," 

44  And  where  shall  I get  a wife,  dear  mad- 
am?" 

“Bless  me!  a handsome  young  man,  with 
such  white  teeth  (Mrs.  Bracegirdle  had  splendid 
teeth!),  a horse  and  buggy,  a good  practice, 
and  some  money  of  his  own,  to  ask  where  he 
shall  find  a wife!  There's  fifty  ladies  would 
jump  to  get  such  a chance !" 

44  You  flatter  me,  my  dear  friend,"  I answer- 
ed, secretly  rejoicing  in  the  flattery,  as  all  we 
vain  bipeds  do,  albeit  we  profess  not  to  be  taken 
with  it.  “A  wife  is  a dangerous  risk!  One 
must  change  one's  habits  if  one  marries  I I 
should  lose  my  independence ! I can  now  do 
as  I please — smoke,  lounge,  wear  my  slippers, 
go  in  and  out  as  I wish,  sit  on  three  chairs,  and 
a table  too,  if  I take  a notion  to  spread  myself; 
and  if  I lay  any  thing  down  I know  where  to  find 
it!  Why,  if  it  makes  me  nervous  to  see  your 
Betsey,  the  chambermaid,  come  in  my  room 
with  that  duster  of  an  old,  torn  silk  handker- 
chief, lest  she  should  do  mischief,  what  would 
become  of  me  with  a wife  who  would  put  “ev- 
ery thing  in  order,"  not  understanding  that 
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there  exists  a certain  systematic  arrangement 
perceptible  to  my  own  eye  in  all  this  chaos  ? If 
my  pipe  lies  on  an  open  book,  it  is  to  mark  a 
reference ; if  my  shoe  is  on  my  bed,  there  is 
probably  under  it,  for  safe  keeping,  a specimen 
of  a newly-discovered  beetle-bag;  if  a half 
brick  is  on  my  writing-desk,  I pnt  it  there  to 
keep  the  papers  from  being  blown  away.  But 
you  know  my  habits,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle !” 

“Yes,  Doctor,  and  that  is  the  reason  yon 
onght  to  be  married ; for  your  words  show  you 
are  selfish,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  it  but  a 
wife,”  she  said,  with  emphasis. 

“Yes,  I have  no  doubt  a wife  would  quite 
pnt  me  ont  of  conceit  of  myself,”  I answered, 
with  a half-sneer.  44  But  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  I have  a great  desire  to  be 
married,  but  I am  the  most  difficult  person  to 
suit.  My  wife  must  be  perfection.  I can’t  bear 
ugliness,  and  a bad  feature  in  a woman  I can 
never  forgive.” 

“As  if,  poor  woman,  it  was  her  fault  I”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 

44  That  is  not  the  point.  A woman,  to  fix 
my  attention,  must  be  without  fault,”  I said, 
firmly.  44  She  must  be  as  beautiful  as  Eve 
doubtless  was  in  the  beginning,  as  intelligent 
as — as — let  me  see! — as  Lady  Jane  Grey,  as 
songful  as  Jenny  Lind,  as  beautiful  as  Cleo- 
patra, as  pious  as  the  three  Marys,  as  benevo- 
lent as  Florence  Nightingale,  as — as — ” 

“Rich  as  Kreesus!”  ventured  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle. 

“ No,”  said  I,  laughing,  44 1 don’t  care  a fig 
for  money.  I want  beauty  and  goodness,  love- 
liness of  face  and  symmetry  of  figure;  but” 
— and  here  I spoke  with  positiveness  and  de- 
cision— 4 4 but  above  all,  she  must  have  a little 
foot.” 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle  slyly  withdrew  her  plump 
foot  (No.  5’s)  out  of  sight  within  the  mysterious 
periphery  of  her  black  silk. 

“A  pretty  foot!” 

44  Two  of  them,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  “A  pair 
of  pretty  feet ! I could  not  love  Venus  herself 
if  she  had  a big  foot ! It  is  impossible  but  that 
n perfectly  beautiful  woman  will  have  small  and 
pretty  feet.  I am  willing  to  choose  a wife  by 
her  foot,  for  I accept  in  this  case  the  aphorism 
that  4 All’s  well  that  ends  well.*  ” 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  after  taking  half  a minute 
to  think  upon  it,  was  vastly  pleased  with  this 
quotation  used  in  such  a relation,  and  laughed 
heartily. 

“ Well,  well,  Doctor,  yon  are  a droll  gentle- 
man, to  be  sure  I You  have  such  a pleasant 
temper,  you’d  make  any  woman  happy.  But 
there’s  the  bell ! Good-morning,  Doctor!” 

44  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,”  I said ; 
and  as  she  closed  the  door,  I added,  sub  voce , 
44  If  I thought  I could  make  any  woman  happy, 
I would  try  and  find  some  one  among  the  sex 
to  make  me  happy  ! But  thiB  marrying — it  is  a 
lottery ! A man  might  as  safely  draw  from  a 
wheel  into  which  all  the  pretty  and  virtuous  wo- 
men’s names  in  New  York,  written  on  slips  of 


paper,  had  been  poured,  as  draw  from  them  met 
by  chance  at  a party,  at  church,  or  in  the  street  2 
If  it  is  my  destiny  to  be  married,  the  right  pair 
of  pretty  feet  will  by-and-by  catch  my  eye  trip- 
ping along,  and  challenge  me  1” 

Thus  soliloquizing,  I took  my  scat  by  my  win- 
dow in  a huge  leathern-back  arm-chair,  and 
drawing  a match  across  the  sole  of  my  boot,  I 
lighted  a cigar,  and  gave  myself  up  to  reflection 
and  inspection  of  the  passers-by. 

44  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  is  right,”  I ejaculated,  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes ; 44  she  is,  undoubtedly, 
quite  right — I ought  to  take  a wife.  But  whose 
wife  shall  I take  ? — as  young  Sheridan  asked  his 
father.” 

As  the  clouds  of  azure  smoke  curled  above 
my  head  I conjured  up,  peeping  out  of  each 
curl,  the  face  of  some  dozen  fair  girls  I had 
known  or  still  knew.  As  their  features  blended 
with  the  wreaths,  and  passed  in  review  before  the 
eyes  of  my  retrospection,  I deliberately  rejected 
each — passing  judgment  upon  them  as  they  as- 
cended and  melted  into  thin  air  beneath  the 
ceiling  of  my  room.  One  had  a nose  too  blunt, 
another  a nose  retrousse  so  far  as  to  turn  up ; a 
third  was  too  tall ; a fourth  had  too  large  a 
foot ; a fifth  had  bad  teeth ; a sixth  laughed  too 
much ; a seventh  talked  too  loud ; an  eighth 
had  big  knuckles ; a ninth  had  hair  on  her  lip ; 
a tenth — a sweet  girl-— couldn’t  bear  the  smell 
of  asafeetida,  and  of  course  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a doctor’s  wife ; an  eleventh  had  a bad 
breath ; and  the  twelfth  wore  spectacles  — my 
abomination  in  a young  girl ! 

These  feminine  faces  all  ascended  above  my 
head,  and  disappeared  slowly  into  thin  air — evap- 
orated with  the  smoke  which  had  reproduced 
them.  Yet  somehow  a sweet  face  seemed  to 
linger  in  the  blue  cloud  that  curled  from  the 
fiery  end  of  my  cigar.  Her  blue  eyes,  her- 
pleasant  smile,  her  graceful  head  and  shoul- 
ders, her  exquisite  hands  and  incomparable  feet 
— all  were  once  more  visible  to  me  as  I had  be- 
fore seen  them,  and  almost  fallen  in  love  with 
their  possessor.  But  alas ! she  was  my  cousin, 
and  I had  been  informed  by  Fanny’s  Puritan 
mother  that  it  was  a mortal  sin  to  many  cous- 
ins, for  the  Bible  said  bo.  So  I let  this  sweet 
face  also  melt  away  toward  the  ceiling  (an  as- 
cending angel!),  and  sighed,  half  resolving  to 
turn  Roman  Catholic,  that  I might  get  a 44  dis- 
pensation” from  the  Pope  1 4 to  marry  cousins.” 
But  her  mother  and  the  Bible,  how  could  I go 
against  both  ? So  I saw  the  features  of  my  fair 
and  merry  cousin  fade  away  with  sorrow. 

44 Not  one  of  these  will  do,”  I said,  shaking 
my  head,  and  also  shaking  the  ashes  off  my  ci- 
gar. I then  carelessly  glanced  out  of  my  win- 
dow, preparatory  to  reviewing  another  dozen  of 
my  marrying  acquaintances.  At  the  instant  a 
lovely  girl  was  going  by  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  1 recognized  her  at  once  as  a mys- 
terious and  graceful  girl  who  had  often  passed 
my  window.  I had  never  seen  her  face,  as  it 
was  concealed.  How,  then,  did  I know  she  is 
lovely?  you  ask.  Because  her  feet  were  the 
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most  captivating  little  members  my  critical  eyes 
ever  rested  upon.  Such  feet  could  belong  only 
to  a lovely  body,  and  a lovely  body,  to  match  in 
symmetry  the  faultless  feet,  must  bo  crowned  by 
a superb  and  lovely  head  and  face.  From  such 
cogent  argumentation  there  can  clearly  be  no 
appeal.  I had  often  pointed  her  out  to  some 
of  my  friends,  and  more  than  once  said  I would 
be  willing  to  marry  her  without  seeing  her  face. 

The  fair  promenader  now  made  use  of  her 
little  feet  with  exquisite  daintiness.  Their 
sweet  movements  realized  fully  old  Sir  John 
Suckling's  admirable  lines : 

“Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice,  peeped  in  and  out* 

The  first  day,  two  months  before  that  I saw 
them,  I was  at  once  taken  captive.  “I  at 
length,”  said  I to  Harry  Hamilton  my  friend, 
“behold  the  beau-ideal  of  my  imagination. 
The  perfect  foot  which  I have  in  vain  looked 
for  in  the  Medician  Venus,  in  Powers's  Greek 
Slave,  in  every  work  of  art  illustrating  feminine 
beauty,  is  now  found!” 

It  was  gaitered  in  a close-fitting  golden  bronze 
boot  with  neat  heels  like  little  walnuts,  and 
as  she  walked  I heard  their  nut-like  “tap-tap” 
upon  the  pave.  As  she  now  came  opposite  my 
window  she  slightly  (the  least  perceptible  mo- 
tion in  the  world)  elevated  her  skirts  to  escape 
possible  contact  with  a patch  of  coal-dust  which 
Dr.  Bung,  my  vis-a-vis  friend  and  rival,  had 
carelessly  permitted  to  remain  after  getting 
down  his  coal ! Such  an  ankle  of  grace  and 
beauty  was  never  beheld ! They  were  fit  mates 
to  the  twinkling  feet.  As  I gazed  enchanted, 
the  fair  promenader,  whose  form  was  slight, 
symmetrical,  and  graceful  as  became  such  lovely 
feet,  turned  a corner  and  vanished ! 

I am  not  usually  an  impulsive  man.  My 
uncle,  who  was  a physician,  had  told  me  that 
impulse  and  excitability  were  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a doctor  of  medicine ; that  I ought  to 
cultivate  calmness,  imperturbability,  and  cool 
self-possession. 

“Gravity  and  dignity,  slowness  of  gait  and 
deliberation  in  opinion,  are  the  highest  quali- 
fications in  a medical  man,”  he  used  often  to 

say. 

I therefore,  at  my  present  age,  eight-and- 
twenty,  was  quite  a Galen  for  gravity  and  de- 
corum of  visage  and  manner.  But  I must  con- 
fess that  upon  losing  sight  of  the  fair  possessor 
of  the  beautiful  feet  I sprung  from  my  arm- 
chair, tossed  my  cigar  into  the  grate,  seized  my 
hat  and  stick  (a  gold-headed,  doctor-like  cane, 
with  my  name,  “Doctor  J.  V.  S.  Dodwell,  Jr., 
M.D.,”  in  full  length  thereon),  and  rushed  into 
the  hall  and  made  for  the  street  door,  resolved 
I would  this  time  follow  her  to  the  world's  end 
but  that  I discovered  who  she  was!  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  was  standing  in  it,  chaffering  with  a 
woman  for  fruit  of  some  sort.  As  I crowded 
past  her  she  looked  at  me  with  amazement,  and 
cried  out  in  alarm, 

“ Who  is  hurt ? what  is  it,  Doctor?  Is  any 
body  run  over?” 


“No,  I am  after  my  wife !”  I answered ; and 
leaving  her  mystified,  I pursued  at  a rapid 
step  the  course  taken  by  the  twinkling  golden 
bronzes.  Upon  turning  the  corner  I met  her 
fall  in  the  face,  returning,  as  if  sho  had  taken 
the  wrong  street.  I was  so  taken  aback — to  use 
a sea  term — that  I stopped  perfectly  still,  con- 
founded at  the  rencontre,  and  she  glided  past 
me  without  even  glancing  at  me,  slightly  devi- 
ating to  pass  by  me  as  she  would  have  done  by 
a barrel  that  stood  in  her  path.  Her  face  was 
concealed  by  a brown  vail,  worn,  as  the  fashion 
of  young  girls  is,  double  over  the  face,  though 
for  the  life  of  me  how  they  can  see  to  walk  so 
blindfolded  is  a mystery ! After  she  had  passed 
me  I recovered  my  self-possession  which  this 
unprepared-for  encounter  had  in  a measure  de- 
prived me  of,  and  turned  to  follow  her,  resolved 
that  T would  never  lose  sight  of  her  until  I knew 
where  she  abode,  which  ascertaining,  I determ- 
ined to  take  steps  to  become  acquainted  with 
her. 

Instead  of  continuing  along  Bleecker  Street 
she  crossed  it,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
some  number.  She  slowly  read  the  signs  on 
the  doctors'  window-shutters  (if  read  she  could, 
through  her  thick  barfcge  mask),  and,  passing 
on,  I saw  her  linger  an  instant  to  glance  at  the 
name  on  my  window-blind,  and  then  lightly 
trip  up  the  steps  and  ring  the  bell — not  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle’s,  but  mine! 

I do  not  know  whether  surprise  or  delight  the 
most  predominated  in  my  emotions  at  this.  My 
boy  Tim,  a red-headed  little  mulatto,  opened 
the  door,  and  was  about  to  say  I was  out,  when, 
catching  a glimpse  of  me,  he  said,  load  enough 
for  me  to  hear, 

“ He’s  coming,  ma'am ! walk  in !” 

The  golden  gaiters  disappeared  lightly  in  the 
hall,  and  1 followed  with  a palpitating  heart  1 

It  is  not  often  I receive  patients  in  my  room, 
and  never  ladies;  and  the  condition  of  my 
apartment  with  all  its  confusion,  cigar-boxes, 
old  hats,  empty  vials,  and  chaos  generally, 
rushed  upon  my  thoughts,  and  I hesitated 
whether  I should  go  boldly  in  and  “take  the 
responsibility  of  all,”  or  quietly  withdraw  and 
keep  out  of  my  visitor's  w*ay.  But  curiosity  to 
know  why  I was  thus  honored  overcame  this 
hesitancy,  and  I entered  the  hall.  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle was  just  ending  a peep  through  the  qjar 
door  into  my  office  at  the  lady.  I saw  her  look 
a little  rosy  as  she  said,  in  a sort  of  apologetic 
way, 

“I  thought  you'd  gone  out,  Doctor ! There 
is  a young  lady  in  your  room  I” 

“I  saw  some  one  come  in,  and  returned,''  I 
said,  with  dignity ; as  if  it  were  nothing  to  me 
were  the  lady  old  or  young. 

Upon  entering  my  office  the  visitor  arose,  for 
Tim  had  invited  her  to  take  a chair,  and  said, 
in  a charmingly-modulated  voice,  interrogative- 

“ Doctor  Dodwell  ?” 

“ Yes,  Miss.  Please  keep  your  seat,”  I said, 
with  my  Sunday  bow,  and  my  softest,  fee-re- 
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ceiving  smile,  which,  I believe,  is  ever  my 
blandest. 

I glanced  to  catch  another  look  at  the  Cin- 
derella boots,  but  44  the  mice”  were  now  nestled 
ont  of  sight ; so  I tried  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
her  face,  but  the  double  vail  still  concealed  it 
like  an  iron  mask. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  female  readers  I will 
describe  her  dress,  premising  that  it  was  the 
month  of  September — near  its  close.  In  height 
she  was  about  that  of  the  Venus  of  Canova, 
which  is  five  feet  two  inches — Beauty’s  standard. 
Her  form  was  slightly  but  elegantly  moulded,  in 
just  and  poetical  proportions  with  her  44  beauti- 
fully less”  stature.  Nothing  in  symmetrical  grace 
could  surpass  the  beauty  of  her  neck,  the  lovely 
fall  of  her  shoulders,  the  moulded  roundness  of 
her  arms,  which,  betrayed  by  her  sleeve,  exposed 
itself  at  the  wrist,  adorned  by  a simple  gold  band 
for  bracelet. , Her  hands  were  just  like  those  ele- 
gant tapering-fingered  afiairs  which  we  have  pre- 
sented to  us  every  month  in  the  pictures  of  the 
ladies  who  illustrate  “the  Fashions.”  They 
were  nicely  fitted  by  a pair  of  claret-colored 
gloves  with  gauntleted  wrist-guards.  She  wore 
an  open-work  straw,  which  was  trimmed  with 
flowers  of  some  sort,  and  straw,  and  buds,  and 
claret-colored  and  lemon  ribbons,  and  lace  (I 
was  never  a hand  to  describe  the  bewildering 
graces  of  a lady’s  costume),  all  mingled  togeth- 
er in  bewitching  confusion,  producing  a tout  en- 
semble  that  would,  without  doubt,  have  set  off 
the  beauty  of  her  face  in  the  most  charming 
manner,  provided  her  face  could  have  been  seen, 
but  that  vail,  falling  from  the  front,  destroyed 
all  possible  effect.  Her  dress  was  a greenish 
brown  and  claret  plaid  silk,  veiy  rich,  and  all 
flounced  and  hooped,  and  superb  in  its  breadth ; 
and  over  her  shoulders  she  wore  a handsome 
coral-colored  merino  shawl,  with  a border  of 
needle-work  in  the  most  expensive  style.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a claret-colored  wrought  bag, 
with  a cambric  kerchief,  elegantly  embroidered, 
peeping  out,  half  revealing  a name,  neatly  en- 
wreathed,  of  which  I detected  the  letters, 44  An- 
nie W ” In  her  other  hand  she  held  a 

claret-colored  parasol,  closed.  Altogether  she 
was  very  fashionably  and  elegantly  attired,  and 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste. 

“Yes,  Miss,  I am  Doctor  Dodwell.  Can  I 
be  of  any  service  to  you  ?”  I asked,  trying  to  re- 
call my  uncle’s  instructions  about  dignity,  cool- 
ness, and  perfect  self-possession.  Without  doubt 
I was  a little  fluttered.  There  seemed  a sort 
of  destiny  in  her  entering  my  office,  and  I could 
not  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  idea  that  more 
would  yet  come  of  it  than  now  appeared  on  the 
snrface. 

“I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  you,  Sir,  on 
some  private  matters,”  she  said,  in  a voice  like 
a flute — soft,  tremulous,  and  rich.  “Are  we 
alone  ?” 

I wondered  whether  it  could  possibly  be  a 
professional  visit.  She  seemed  the  incarnation 
of  health  and  beauty ; for  that  voice  was  in  per- 
fect tune — and  the  medical  man  knows  that  any 


quickening  or  depression  of  the  pulse  by  incipi- 
ent illness  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  voice. 
“But  perhaps  she  comes  for  others,”  I said  to 
myself,  and  then  aloud,  “We  are  quite  alone.” 

I felt  my  heart  flutter  as  I said  this,  and 
walked  to  the  door  to  see  if  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  by 
chance  might  be  at  hand.  My  suspicions  were 
verified — I found  her  very  tidily  gathering  up 
shreds  and  smoothing  my  door-mat — that  is  all. 
I would  not  on  oath  say  she  was  listening. 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was,  I am  sure,  above  this 
weakness  of  her  sex.  Nevertheless  I resolved 
to  close  my  door,  which  I had  modestly  left 
ajar  as  I entered.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  caught  my 
eye,  and  looked  a little  queer  out  of  hers. 

“ Honi  8oit  qui  mal  y pensej'  I said  to  her, 
with  gravity  becoming  my  great  uncle  himself ; 
and  not  waiting  to  translate  for  her,  as  I usual- 
ly did  my  Latin  labels,  I entered  my  room,  and 
shutting  my  door,  advanced  to  my  visitor.  She 
was  reseated,  and  both  of  her  exquisite  little 
bronzed  boots  were  just  visible,  sweetly  nestled 
one  upon  the  other. 

“You  will,  no  doubt,  think  me  very  bold. 
Sir,  but  I have  called  to  ask  you  to  prescribe 
for  me  I” 

“Indeed,  Miss!  Then  it  is  a professional 
visit  ?*• 

“Unquestionably,”  with  dignity  and  ease. 

This  coolness  quite  put  all  my  philosophy  out 
of  my  brain. 

44  Pray  may  I ask  what  is  your  disease  ?” 

44  Of  the  heart,  Sir.” 

I almost  bounded  two  steps  backward,  I was 
so  taken  by  surprise. 

44  Of  the  heart?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.  I am  in  love.  I am  told  that 
love  proceeds  from  causes  over  which  medical 
men  have  control.” 

I felt  very  doltish,  and  was  for  a moment 
dumbfoundered.  Was  this  young  beauty  quiz- 
zing me  ? Impossible ! I was  too  grave  and 
dignified  and  self-possessed  a person  for  that. 
I then  recollected  1 had  heard  of  persons  dying 
of  love,  of  hearts  being  broken,  and  all  that. 

“Pray  explain,  madam.  How  can  I help 
you?” 

44  You  had  best  feel  my  pulse,  Sir.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  describe  my  disease.  I came  to  con- 
sult your  skill,  and  put  myself  under  your  hands 
for  a perfect  cure.” 

44  Bless  my  soul ! Indeed,  Miss  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.”  And  as  she  spoke  she  removed 
her  glove,  displaying  a charming  hand  and 
wrist,  and  extended  the  pretty  member  toward 
me.  As  I delicately  clasped  it  with  thumb  and 
finger  I felt  all  sorts  of  emotions.  I never  ex- 
perienced such  sensations  in  touching  a pa- 
tient’s hand  before.  In  order  not  to  let  her 
arm  fall  to  the  ground,  I was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  the  warm,  soft  little  hand  in 
my  own.  It  felt  like  a young,  warm  robin-red- 
breast, and  it  palpitated  for  all  the  world  just 
like  a little  timid  turtle-dove.  To  this  day  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  how  many  times  her 
pulse  beat  in  a minute.  I had  lost  my  presence 
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of  mind  so  completely  that  I forgot  to  take  out 
my  watch  to  time  it.  I think,  though,  I mast 
have  held  that  little  hand  full  five  minutes,  pre- 
tending to  feel  the  pulse,  and  all  the  while  rev- 
eling in  the  delightful  possession.  I only  wish- 
ed it  had  been  her  little  foot ! But  doctors  don’t 
usually  feel  for  pulses  in  a lady’s  foot,  however 
beautiful  and  small. 

Slowly  she  withdrew  her  hand,  seeing  I re- 
tained it  longer  than  was  necessary,  but  not  as 
if  displeased. 

“I  know  of  no  cure,”  I said,  smiling,  “but 
to  prescribe  the  young  gentleman.” 

I heard  a merry  laugh  behind  the  vail,  and  it 
set  me  quite  at  my  ease. 

“Then,  Sir,  I must  take  you!” 

“ Take  me !*’  I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,  Doctor.  I am  in  love  with  you,  and 
have  been  for  a long  time.*9 

“Impossible,  Madam!*9 

“It  is  true.*9 

“Why,  I do  not  know  you!99 

“Yet  I have  often  seen  you.  My  heart  is 
yours.  You  alone  can  heal  the  wound  you  have 
caused  !** 

I was  confounded.  I feared  I was  the  vic- 
tim of  a quiz.  I was  perplexed  what  to  say  or 
how  to  act.  The  mystery  of  it  all  piqued  my 
curiosity,  while  my  heart  and  imagination  were 
both  ensnared  and  made  captive  by  the  invisible 
beauty ; for  beautiful  in  face  I knew  she  must 
be  1 And  in  love  with  me  1 Who  could  she  be  ? 
And  I rose  many  degrees  in  my  own  self-esteem 
at  the  idea  of  being  fallen  in  love  with  and  by 
the  owner  of  such  pretty  feet  I 

“Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are,  or  remove 
your  vail  ?*9 

“Not  now,  I have  heard  that  you  have  re- 
peatedly said  you  would  marry  me  for  the  beau- 
tiful smallness  of  my  feet,  and  not  ask  to  see  my 
face!** 

I was  confounded ! What  she  said  was  true ! 
I had  said  so  to  Hamilton,  and  half  a dozen  oth- 
ers! Had  they  sent  her  hither  to  challenge 
me  to  keep  my  word ! It  could  not  be  that  one 
so  lovely  and  lady-like  could  be  a party  to  such 
a scheme  ! Yet  how  did  she  know  that  I had 
said  so ! Perhaps  some  one  I have  told  knows 
her,  and  told  her;  and  she  is  really  in  love 
with  me ! 

These  and  other  thoughts  ran  rapidly  through 
my  mind.  She  seemed  to  await  roy  decision. 
Suddenly  I clasped  her  hand,  and  said,  earnestly, 

“Will  you  marry  met” 

“Yes.** 

“But  you  don’t  know  me?” 

“Well  enough  to  know  you  would  make  me 
happy  !*’ 

“ The  very  words  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 99 1 said 
to  myself.  “ Now  if  I commit  myself,  and  she 
proves  as  ugly  as  sin ! But  that  is  impossible ! 
She  must  be  beautiful ! I have  full  faith  in  her 
pretty  feet.  What  I have  said,  since  she  has 
come  to  me  on  the  faith  of  it,  I will  abide  by ! I 
shall  be  sure  to  have  a beautiful  wife ! But — ” 

“Am  I to  hope  that  you  will  redeem  your 
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promise,  Sir?'9  said  the  sweet  voice,  the  tones 
of  which  thrilled  through  and  through  my  heart. 

I was  captivated  by  the  voice  and  feet  too. 

“Yes,*9 1 said,  boldly,  “on  one  condition.” 

“Name  it,  Sir!**  she  said,  quietly. 

“That  you  unvail l*9 

“No.  I mean  you  shall  take  me  on  your 
owe  theory  of  beauty.  If  you  will  run  the  risk, 
there  is  my  hand  !** 

And  she  extended  that  bewitching  little  hand 
which  I had  held  in  my  palm  like  a palpitating 
and  fluttering  bird.  I grasped  it,  pressed  it, 
pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and,  moved  by  a sort  of 
fascination,  I answered, 

“I  will  marry  you,  that  is — if — if  you  can 
show  me  evidence  of  your  respectability — of  your 
position ! Pardon  me,  but  you  know  that — ** 

“I  perfectly  comprehend  you.  Expecting 
this  demand,  I am  prepared  to  meet  it and 
opening  her  reticule  she  handed  me  a note.  It 
was  from  my  uncle  the  M.D.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking nor  forging  his  oddly-shaped  handwriting. 

It  read  as  follows : 

“ Dear  Jack,— The  bearer  is  every  way  your  equal 
If  you  marry  her,  you  will  not  compromise  yourself." 

“ So,  then,  my  uncle  is  in  this  aflair,”  I said, 
laughing.  “ My  friends  mean  I shall  put  my 
theories  into  practice.  I will  marry  you!”  I 
said,  desperately,  and  almost  fearing  she  would 
change  her  mind. 

“Let  us  exchange  rings  in  mutual  pledgo,” 
she  said,  behind  that  horrid  vail. 

The  exchange  was  made,  and  I then  said, 

“Will  you  now  let  me  seal  my  promise  on 
your  fair  lips.99 

“ Yes  ;**  and  she  removed  slowly  her  vail,  and 
I started  bock  with  horror.  Never  before  had 
man  beheld  so  ugly  a face  l I felt  as  if  I should 
fall  through  the  floor.  I fairly  staggered  with 
the  shock  not  only  to  my  nerves  but  to  my  the- 
ory. “ Who  in  Heaven’s  name  are  you  ?”  A 
loud  and  mirthful  and  triumphant  laugh  from 
behind  caused  me  to  turn  round,  and  in  the  wide 
open  folding  doors  I beheld  my  uncle,  my  fond 
Harry  Hamilton,  and  my  Puritan  aunt,  and  half 
a dozen  of  my  friends  and  relatives,  who  seemed 
beside  themselves  with  joy. 

I stood  amazed.  I saw  I had  been  victim- 
ized ! I regarded  the  stranger  before  me  with 
anger  as  the  chief  party  to  a conspiracy  against 
me,  when  suddenly  I saw  the  ugly  visage,  which 
was  an  admirably-fitting  mask,  fall  to  the 
ground,  revealing  the  lovely,  beautiful,  laugh- 
ing, charming,  mischievous  face  of  my  flair 
cousin  i 

When  the  uproarious  excitement  had  a little 
subsided,  and  every  body  had  laughed  at  me  as 
much  as  they  could,  I clasped  the  bewitching 
Fanny,  my  cousin  (her  name  was  Frances  An- 
nie), in  my  arms  and  cried, 

“Let  him  laugh,  my  friends,  who  wins! 
But,”  I added,  with  a look  of  doubt,  “what 
about  the  Bible  and  your  mother,  cousin  ?” 

“Here  is  mother,  let  her  Bpeak  for  herself,” 
said  Fanny,  smiling,  and  looking  more  beauti- 
ful (the  pretty-footed  witch !)  than  I ever  saw 
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her  in  my  life ! Confound  that  clever  mask ! 
how  thoroughly  it  deceived  me ! 

44  Why,  I have  found  that  it  is  not  in  the  Bi- 
ble, only  in  the  last  part,  put  in  by  nobody 
kuows  who,  that  cousins  sha’n’t  marry,”  said 
her  mother;  44 and  only  in  the  old  English  Bi- 
bles ; so  when  I saw  how  it  was,  and  that  Fan- 
ny loved  you,  and  you  would  have  married  her 
if  you  dared,  I gave  my  consent ; and  to  please 
your  uncle  and  some  others  we  got  up  this  lit- 
tle deception ; and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  being  let 
into  the  secret  three  days  ago,  let  us  in  by  the 
side  door  into  the  parlor.” 

44  Yes,  Doctor,  I couldn’t  refuse  ’em,  so  I un- 


locked the  folding-doors  and  slipped  out  the 
keys.  You  know  I asked  you  this  morning  if 
you  hadn’t  better  take  a wife !” 

The  result  of  this  innocent  conspiracy  of  my 
relatives,  heartily  seconded  by  Fanny,  who  knew 
I had  loved  her  from  boyhood,  was  that  I got 
the  best  little  and  most  beautiful  wife  in  the 
world,  choosing  her,  after  all,  by  her  pretty  feet; 
and  so  establishing  my  favorite  theory,  that 
(confound  that  ugly-visaged  mask,  it  well-nigh 
killed  me  on  the  spot !)  a pair  of  pretty  feet  can 
belong  only  to  a lovely  face  and  person,  on  the 
principle  that 

“all’s  well  that  ends  well.” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  failure  of  the  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Cable  is  the  most  noteworthy  event 
of  the  month.  It  had  been  intended  to  commence 
the  operation  on  the  3d  of  August— just  365  years 
from  the  day  on  which  Columbus  set  sail  from  Pa- 
los on  his  voyage  in  search  of  the  New  World. 
But  owing  to  a slight  accident  in  landing  the  cable, 
the  sailing  of  the  expedition  was  delayed  until  the 
evening  of  the  7th.  Up  to  this  time  every  thing 
had  gone  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ; the 
electric  current  had  been  passed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  cable,  and  experiments  had  removed 
all  doubt  that  any  obstacle  would  arise  from  the 
submersion  of  the  wire.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  the  water  began  very  suddenly  to  grow 
deeper.  In  the  course  of  eight  miles  its  depth  in- 
creased from  550  to  1750  fathoms ; and  soon  after 
it  reached  2000  fathoms.  This  occasioned  an  ad- 
ditional strain  upon  the  cable,  causing  it  to  run 
out  with  a speed  greater  than  that  of  the  vessel. 
The  retarding  force  of  the  breaks  was  accordingly 
increased  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  paying  out  of  the 
cable,  which  still,  however,  continued  to  run  out 
much  faster  than  the  vessel  advanced.  At  this 
time  there  was  a strong  wind  and  a heavy  sea.  At 
a quarter  before  four  on  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
Mr.  Bright,  the  Engineer  of  the  Company,  who 
had  personally  superintended  the  working  of  the 
machinery,  wras  obliged  to  go  to  another  part  of  the 
ship,  leaving  the  brakes  in  charge  of  another  per- 
son. In  a few  moments  he  heard  the  machine 
stop,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  that  the  cable 
had  parted  at  some  distance  from  the  vessel.  Of 
the  cable  335  miles  had  been  paid  out,  being  fully 
100  miles  more  than  the  ship  had  run.  The  vessels 
at  once  returned.  The  Engineer,  in  his  report  to 
the  Company,  attributes  the  break  solely  to  the 
amount  of  retarding  strain  put  upon  the  cable,  and 
says  that  had  the  machine  been  properly  managed 
it  could  not  possibly  have  happened.  There  is,  he 
says,  no  ground  of  discouragement;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  added  reasons  for  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise.  He  sug- 
gests several  improvements  in  the  machinery  used 
for  paying  out,  but  says  that  the  construction  of 
the  cable  itself  has  answered  every  expectation ; 
and  were  a new  one  to  be  made  he  should  not  rec- 
ommend any  alteration.  It  was  not  decided,  at 
our  last  advices,  whether  another  attempt  shall  be 
made  this  season,  or  whether  it  shall  be  postponed 
another  year.  Lieutenant  Maury  fixed  upon  July 


and  August  as  the  months  which  presented  the 
most  favorable  weather  for  the  work ; but  several 
eminent  shipmasters  give  the  preference  to  October. 
The  Company  which  has  undertaken  this  great 
work  has  a capital  of  £350,000 — say  $1,750,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  £1000  each.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  cable  has  been  $1,388,000,  in  addition  to  a 
large  sum  for  machinery,  electrical  apparatus,  and 
other  expenses,  which  has  probably  absorbed  the 
remainder  of  the  capital  stock. 

During  the  month  of  August  elections  for  State 
officers  and  members  of  Congress  have  been  held 
in  different  States.  In  Kentucky  8 Democrats  and 
2 Americans  have  been  chosen ; in  Tennessee  G Dem- 
ocrats and  2 Americans,  with  two  districts  doubt- 
ful ; in  North  Carolina  7 Democrats  and  1 Ameri- 
can ; in  A labama  the  whole  delegation,  7 members, 
are  Democrats. — In  Missouri  Mr.  Steivart,  Demo- 
crat, has  been  elected  b)’  about  300  majority  over 
Mr.  Rollins.  This  election  is  noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  Mr.  Rollins,  who  is  him- 
self a slaveholder,  on  the  slavery  question.  He 
said,  in  the  canvass,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  sub- 
mitting the  subject  of  future  emancipation  to  the 
laws  of  climate,  of  emigration,  of  labor,  and  of  pro- 
duction. He  w ould  offer  every  inducement  to  em- 
igration from  the  North  and  the  South  ; and  if,  he 
says, 4 4 this  emigration,  in  the  course  of  years,  brings 
about  such  a disproportion  between  the  white  and 
the  black  races,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Missouri  to  continue  it  a Slave  State, 
then  let  it  go.”  His  own  opinion  is,  in  view’  of  the 
high  northern  latitude  of  the  State,  and  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  disproportion  between  the  white 
and  black  population,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  it 
will  become  the  interest  of  the  slaveholders  them- 
selves to  abolish  the  institution. — The  Democratic 
candidates  for  Governor  have  been  elected  in  Ten- 
nessee, A labama , and  Texas . In  Vermont  a Repub- 
lican Governor  has  been  chosen. The  new  Con- 

stitution for  Iowa  has  been  adopted  by  the  people, 
rejecting  the  clause  allowing  colored  persons  to  vote, 
W’hich  was  voted  upon  separately. — The  two  Con- 
stitutional Conventions  in  Minnesota  have  agreed 
upon  a State  Constitution  to  be  presented  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  of  that  Territory.  It  pro- 
vides that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  shall 
never  exist  in  the  State ; that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  shall  remain  forever  inviolate ; that  trial  by 
jury  shall  extend  to  all  cases  at  law ; and  that  no 
religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a qualification 
for  voting  or  holding  office.  All  male  persons  of 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  the  following  class- 
es, who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  one  year, 
and  in  the  State  four  months  next  preceding  any 
election,  are  entitled  to  vote : White  citizens  of  the 
United  States ; white  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  ! 
have  legally  declared  their  intention  to  become  cit- 
izens ; those  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood  who 
have  adopted  the  customs  and  habits  of  civiliza- 
tion ; and  those  Indians  w'ho  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage, habits,  and  customs  of  civilization,  and  shall 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  Courts,  after  exam- 
ination, to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  cit- 
izenship. The  election  to  decide  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution  is  to  be  held  on  the  13th 
of  October. — In  Kansas  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Free  State 
men  to  vote  at  the  coming  election.  At  a Conven- 
tion held  at  Grasshopper  Springs,  August  26,  res- 
olutions to  that  effect  were  almost  unanimously 
passed.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  as  Governor  under 
the  Topeka  Constitution,  and  acquitted. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Government  of 
Bavaria,  the  United  States  Attorney-General  says : 
“There  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States  which 
prevents  either  a native  or  naturalized  citizen  from 
severing  his  political  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment if  ho  sees  proper  to  do  so,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  for  a purpose  not  directly  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.” 

The  Treasury  Department  has  just  paid  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Mary- 
land, as  interest  on  half  a million  of  dollars,  which 
amount  the  United  States  became  indebted  to  Ma- 
ryland during  the  war  of  1812.  The  principal  was 
discharged  between  the  years  1818  and  1822. 

A number  of  citizens  of  Connecticut,  among 
whom  were  President  Woolsev  and  Professor  Silli- 
man  of  Yale  College,  addressed  to  the  President  a 
letter,  complaining  that  Governor  Walker  of  Kan- 
sas was  employing  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  law's  in  that  Territory 
which  had  never  been  made  b}'  the  people ; and 
representing  that  the  President  was  thereby  held 
up  to  the  world  as  violating  in  an  essential  particu- 
lar the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
returned  an  elaborate  reply,  affirming  that  the 
validity  of  the  Territorial  Government  of  Kansas 
had  been  recognized  by  Congress,  and  was  as  w'ell 
established  as  that  of  any  other  Territory ; that  it 
was  his  duty  to  prevent  its  being  overturned  by 
force ; and  that  he  had  ordered  the  troops  to  Kan- 
sas for  the  sole  purpose  of  acting  as  a posse  comitatus 
to  aid  the  civil  magistrate  to  carry  the  law's  into 
execution.  The  necessity  for  sending  troops  to 
Kansas,  he  says,  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  country ; but  the  blame  rests  upon  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  who,  unwill- 
ing to  trust  to  the  ballot-box  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  undertook  to  create  an  independent  gov- 
ernment for  themselves.  Such  a principle,  if  car- 
ried out,  w'ould  destroy  all  lawful  authority  and 
produce  universal  anarchy.  Slavery,  he  says,  ex- 
ists in  the  Territory  under  the  Constitution ; but 
when  the  people  proceed  to  frame  a State  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  their  right  to  decide  whether  they  will 
continue,  modif}*,  or  abolish  Slavery.  The  law 
passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  frame  a Constitution  was  fair 
and  just  in  its  provisions ; but  numbers  of  men  re- 
fused to  vote,  and  the  members  of  the  Convention 


were  elected  without  their  intervention.  This 
body  would  soon  assemble,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  President,  in  the  state  of  incipient  rebellion 
which  exists,  to  employ  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  if  necessary,  in  defending  the  Convention 
while  engaged  in  framing  a Constitution,  and  in 
protecting  the  voters  in  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  when  it  shall  be  submitted  for 
their  approbation  or  rejection.  The  President  ex- 
presses perfect  confidence  that  Governor  Walker 
will  employ  the  troops  only  to  resist  actual  aggres- 
sion or  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  this  not 
until  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  shall  prove 
unavailing.  Following,  he  says,  the  example  of 
Mr.  Madison  toward  the  Hartford  Convention, 
“illegal  and  dangerous  combinations,  such  as  the 
Topeka  Convention,  will  not  be  disturbed  unless 
they  shall  attempt  to  perform  some  act  which  will 
bring  them  in  actual  collision  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  and  in  that  event  they  shall  be  put 
down  by  the  whole  pow  er  of  the  Government.” 

A “National  Emancipation  Convention”  met  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  26,  in  order  to  devise  a 
plan  by  which  the  slaves  in  the  South  should  all 
be  bought  up  by  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  liberating  them.  A so- 
ciety w*as  formed  to  advocate  this  measure,  among 
whose  leading  members  are  Gcrrit  Smith,  Elihu 
Burnt,  Professor  Silliman,  and  President  Hopkins, 

of  Williams  College. The  American  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its  eleventh  an- 
nual meeting  at  Montreal,  commencing  August  12. 
Among  the  papers  presented  w'ere  the  following: 
On  the  Zodiacal  Light,  by  Charles  Wilkes,  U.S.N. ; 
Observations  on  the  Zodiacal  Light  at  Quito,  by 
Rev.  George  Jones,  U.S.N. ; On  the  Influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  upon  the  Climates  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  by  Dr.  Wynne,  of  New'  York ; On  the  Al- 
leged Influence  of  Solar  Light  on  the  Process  of 
Combustion,  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  of  South  Car- 
olina ; On  the  Formation  of  Continents,  by  Profess- 
or Peirce,  of  Cambridge,  in  which  the  idea  was  ad- 
vanced that  the  form  of  the  Continents  wras  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  sun ; and  on  the  Prevention  of 
Counterfeiting,  by  Professor  B.  Silliman,  Jun.  The 
invention  of  photography  had  given  rise  to  new 
and  dangerous  counterfeits  of  bank-bills,  to  guard 
against  which  it  wras  proposed  to  print  them  in 
two  colors,  between  which  there  was  no  photo- 
graphic contrast.  Professor  Silliman,  after  exam- 
ining various  plans  suggested  for  this  purpose, 
brought  forward  a note  printed  in  black  carbon 
ink  upon  a green  tint,  made  from  the  sesqui  oxide 
of  chromium ; both  colors  being  unchangeable  by 
any  means  now  known  to  chemists,  so  that  the 
note  was  safe  from  alteration,  while  the  want  of 
photographic  contrast  between  the  colors  rendered 
it  impossible  to  produce  a fac-simile  by  photogra- 
phy. 

A division  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Southern  members  feel- 
ing aggrieved  at  the  course  in  respect  to  slavery 
taken  by  the  late  General  Assembly,  held  a con- 
vention at  Richmond,  Virginia,  commencing  Au- 
gust 27.  Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that 
all  censures  against  members  on  account  of  their 
being  slaveholders  are  contrary  to  the  examples 
and  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as 
such,  is  not  a proper  subject  for  discussion  in 
Church  judicatories ; that  there  is  no  prospect  that 
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this  discussion  will  cease  in  the  General  Assembly ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Presbyteries  opposed  to  the 
agitation  of  slavery’  be  requested  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  meet  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  May,  1808,  to  organize  a new  General 
Synod.  A proposition  to  unite  with  the  Old  School 
body  met  with  little  favor. 

A body  of  deserters  from  the  army  of  Walker, 
n umboring  260  men,  arrived  in  New  York  August 
10.  They  left  San  J osd  J uly  14,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Costa  Rican  Government,  marching  overland 
to  the  River  Serapiqui,  which  they  descended  on 
rafts  to  San  Juan,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to 
New  York  by  a steamer.  They  were  in  great  dis- 
i ress  when  they  arrived,  most  of  them  belonging 
to  the  South  and  West. 

An  expedition  to  explore  the  Rio  Colorado  has 
just  been  dispatched,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Ives.  The  country  traversed  by  this  river  is 
reported  to  possess  great  agricultural  and  mineral 
w ealth.  Portions  of  it  are  rapidly  filling  up  with 

emigrants. The  camel  experiment  upon  the 

plains  is  pronounced  to  be  entirely  successful.  Re- 
bides their  power  of  abstaining  from  water,  they 
are  more  tractable  than  mules,  bear  heavier  loads, 
are  less  easily  jaded,  and  live  upon  food  on  which 
other  animals  would  starve. 

The  Indians  are  becoming  exceedingly  trouble- 
some all  along  our  western  and  northwestern  fron- 
tiers. Colonel  Sumner  reports  an  engagement  with 
the  Cheyennes,  August  29.  Three  hundred  war- 
riors were  drawn  up  to  oppose  the  advance  of  our 
troops.  Being  charged  by  cavalry  the}’  fled,  and 
were  pursued  seven  miles.  They  lost  a large  num- 
ber of  men ; our  loss  being  two  killed  and  several 
wounded.  Their  village,  consisting  of  170  lodges, 
was  burned. — In  New  Mexico  an  action  has  taken 
place  with  the  Coyatero  Indians,  who  lost  41  killed 
and  45  prisoners;  our  loss  was  7 wounded. — The 
Indians  in  Iowa  have  been  fighting  among  them- 
selves, On  the  1st  of  August,  a party  of  Chippc- 
was  attacked  a detached  band  of  the  Sioux,  took  30 
scalps,  and  retreated  down  the  Red  River. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  United  States  Senator 
from  Texas,  committed  suicide  a few  weeks  since. 
Since  the  death  of  his  wife  be  had  been  very  much 
depressed  in  spirits.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  his  party,  and  his  name  has  been  mentioned  as 
ft  probable  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  was 

f>2  years  old. Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold  died  in 

New  York,  August  27,  aged  42.  He  had  been  a 
printer,  editor,  and  clergyman ; but  was  best  known 
by  his  works  connected  with  American  literature. 
The  principal  of  these  are  “The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,”  “The  Prose  Writers  of  America,”  and 

^The  Female  Poets  of  America.” Margaret 

Rine,  the  last  slave  in  the  State  of  New  York,  died 
recently  on  Long  Island,  at  the  age  of  79  years. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

In  Mexico  Sefior  Comonfort  is  elected  President 
by  a very  large  majority. — A revolutionary  out- 
break is  announced  as  having  occurred  in  Yuca- 
tan. The  insurgents,  who  are  reported  to  be  ev- 
ery where  successful,  are  composed  of  the  extreme 
radical  party,  who  had  been  defeated  at  the  late 
election,  fraudulently,  as  they  allege. — General 
Santa  Anna  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  mani- 
festo bearing  his  name,  noted  in  our  Record  for 
August. 

From  Central  America  there  is  little  of  import- 
ance. The  Costa  Ricans  still  hold  possession  of 
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Nicaragua ; and  no  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  Transit  route  has  been  made.  Honduras  and 
Guatemala  are  suffering  from  cholera,  small-pox, 
and  famine.  The  survey  for  the  Honduras  Railway 
is  reported  to  be  making  favorable  progress.  In 
British  Honduras  a bitter  feeling  is  springing  up 
against  the  Americans. 

In  Chili  a law  granting  an  amnesty  to  political 
offenders  has  passed  the  Legislature  by  a two- 
thirds  vote,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of 

the  Government. The  revolution  in  Peru  is  at 

a stand-still.  The  revolutionary  forces  are  at  Are- 
quipa,  closely  watched  by  the  army  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  neither  party  seems  to  have  sufficient 
strength  seriously  to  annoy  the  other. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  August  28.  The  In- 
dian mutiny  absorbs  the  greater  share  of  public  at- 
tention. In  the  course  of  a warm  debate  in  Par- 
liament, Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  contended  that  the 
preparations  made  by  Government  vrere  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  emergency.  He  urged  that  depots 
of  coal  should  be  formed  along  the  sea-route,  in  or- 
der that  troops  might  be  conveyed  by  steam  from 
Canada  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  the 
regular  army  should  be  recruited  from  the  militia. 

Mr.  Disraeli  affirmed  that  the  insurrection  was  not 
a mere  military  mutiny,  and  that  Government  was 
not  acting  with  sufficient  vigor  and  promptness. 

Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  Government  was 
raising  troops  as  fast  as  possible ; that  30,000  men 
had  already  been  sent  out;  and  that  in  the  event 
of  affairs  taking  a decidedly  unfavorable  turn, 

Parliament  would  be  asked  to  indicate  more  de- 
cided measures. — The  Queen  and  Princes  of  Oude, 
now  in  England,  presented  a petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, expressing  their  regret  at  the  revolt,  and  at 
the  suspicions  of  complicity  under  which  their  rel- 
ative, the  ex- King,  had  fallen.  They  were  assured 
that  he  was  entirely  innocent,  and  prayed  that  the 
charges  against  him  might  be  made  known,  so  that 
he  might  establish  his  innocence. — In  answer  to 
an  inquiry  made  in  Parliament  w hether  the  Gov- 
ernment w'as  about  to  comply  with  a demand  from 
the  Government  of  France  to  expel  certain  French 
refugees  w ho  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  Lord 
Palmerston  replied  that  no  such  demand  had  been 
! made,  and  that  they  had  no  power  by  law  to  grant 
any  such  application. 
i FRANCE. 

The  three  Italians,  Tibaldi,  Bartolotti,  and  Gril- 
li,  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the 
Emperor,  have  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced, 
the  first  to  the  galleys  for  life,  the  two  latter  to  de- 
portation for  fifteen  years.  The  evidence  against 
them  consisted  mainly  in  letters  found  in  their  pos- 
session detailing  the  plans  of  the  conspiracy;  in 
the  lodgings  of  Tibaldi  were  also  found  a number 
of  poniards,  knives,  and  pistols.  Bartolotti  is  said 
to  have  made  a complete  confession  to  the  effect 
that  in  London  he  had  two  interviews  with  Maz- 
zini  and  a Frenchman  who  he  supposes  to  have 
been  Ledru  Rollin,  which  resulted  in  his  being  sent 
to  Paris.  Ills  mission,  he  said,  wras  not  to  take  the 
life  of  the  Emperor,  but  to  remain  on  the  watch  to 
ascertain  at  what  hours  he  went  out.  Griili  at 
first  denied  every  thing;  but  on  being  informed 
that  Bartolotti  had  confessed,  said  that  he  consid- 
ered himself  absolved  from  his  oath,  and  would  tell 
all  he  knew.  His  orders  were  to  kill  the  Emper- 
or, and  in  confirmation  of  his  story  he  revealed 
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the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  two  poniards  given 
him  by  Tibaldi.  Four  other  persons,  among  whom 
are  Mazzini  and  Ledru  Rollin,  being  absent  from 
French  territory,  were  proceeded  against  by  de- 
fault, and  will  be  pronounced  guilty  by  the  court 
if  they  fail  to  make  their  appearance.  Ledru  Rollin 
has  published  a letter  denying  all  complicity  in  the 
plot,  and  declaring  his  horror  of  the  crime  of  assas- 
sination for  any  cause  and  under  any  pretext. — 
The  restoration  of  the  Louvre  has  been  completed, 
and  the  edifice  was  solemnly  inaugurated  with  im- 
posing ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  the  fhnetion- 
aries  of  state  and  a vast  assemblage  of  the  people. 
The  Emperor  made  a speech  congratulating  the 
country  on  the  stability  and  prosperity  which  had 
enabled  the  Government  to  complete  this  national 
work,  to  which  so  many  successive  governments 
had  contributed.  The  character  of  a people  was 
reflected  in  its  institutions  and  customs,  in  the 
events  whieh  excite  its  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  mon- 
uments which  become  the  objects  of  its  chief  inter- 
est. France,  monarchical  for  so  manj^  centuries, 
which  always  beheld  in  the  central  power  the  rep- 
resentative of  her  grandeur  and  of  her  nationality, 
wished  that  the  dwelling  of  her  sovereign  should 
be  worthy  of  the  country,  and  the  best  means  of 
responding  to  that  sentiment  was  to  adorn  that 
dwelling  with  the  master-pieces  of  human  intelli- 
gence. The  completion  of  the  Louvre  was  not  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  but  the  realization  of  a plan 
conceived  for  the  glory  and  kept  alive  by  the  in- 
stinct of  the  country  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years. 

THE  EAST. 

The  mutiny  among  the  native  troops  in  India 
has  extended  in  every  direction.  The  Bengal 
Army  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  the  regiments 
which  have  not  broken  out  into  open  mutiny  being 
considered  wholly  unreliable.  Delhi  still  held  out 
up  to  the  end  of  July,  to  which  date  advices  come, 
although  its  ultimate  capture  seems  to  be  a matter 
of  certainty.  The  insurgents  have  made  numer- 
ous sorties,  but  were  uniformly  driven  back,  not 
without  serious  losses  on  both  sides.  General  Bar- 
nard, the  English  commander,  has  died  of  dysen- 
tery, and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  able  Resident 
at  Lucknow,  was  so  severely  wounded  in  a sortie 
from  that  place  that  he  died  soon  after.  The  En- 


glish papers  are  full  of  details  of  the  most  horrible 
outrages  committed  by  the  native  troops  upon  Eu- 
ropeans—men,  w'oraen,  and  children.  These  have 
been  terribly  avenged ; large  numbers  of  the  mu- 
tineers having  been  hung  or  blown  from  the  can- 
non's mouth.  Several  engagements  have  taken 
place,  in  which  the  insurgents  have  been  uniformly 
defeated. 

From  China  there  is  little  of  special  importance. 
The  English  vessels  have  captured  and  destroyed 
a large  number  of  war  junks  in  Canton  River. 

The  affairs  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  have 
occasioned  a slight  commotion.  It  appears  that  the 
late  elections  were  not  favorable  to  the  union  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  representatives 
of  France,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Prussia  demanded 
that  these  elections  should  be  annulled.  The  Sultan , 
supported  by  the  embassadors  of  England  and  Au^ 
tria,  demurred  to  this ; whereupon  the  embassadors 
of  the  other  powers  lowered  their  flags,  removed 
their  escutcheons,  announced  that  their  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Porte  had  ceased,  and  that  the}' 
were  about  to  leave  Constantinople.  The  English 
Government  yielded  the  point,  and  the  Porte  will 
be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  four 
powers. — In  Tunis  a fanatical  dervise  denounced  a 
Jew  as  a blasphemer,  and  the  populace  fell  upon 
him,  chasing  him  into  a public  building,  into  which 
they  followed  him,  and  destroyed  every  thing  upon 
wrhich  they  could  lay  their  hands.  In  the  riot 
which  ensued  several  persons  were  killed,  and  the 
Christian  residents  were  insulted  and  threatened. 
The  French  consul  demanded  of  the  Bey  troops  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Euro- 
peans.— A series  of  desperate  riots  have  taken  place 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  more  than 
twenty  lives  were  lost. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russians  have  met  writ  it 
severe  reverses  in  the  Caucasus.  Schamyl  has  is- 
sued a singular  manifesto,  in  which  he  says  thai 
his  reason  for  refraining  from  assisting  the  Turks 
during  the  late  war  w as,  that  it  is  displeasing  to 
God  that  Infidels  should  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Islam,  which  requires  no  foreign  aid  ; but  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  to  do  battle  against  the  en- 
emies of  God  and  of  His  Prophet.  It  is  said  that  a 
large  number  of  deserters  from  the  Russian  army 
have  joined  Schamyl. 


littrartj  Hotter. 


Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Af- 
rica, by  Henry  Barth.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.)  The  travels,  of  which  these  vol- 
umes present  the  record,  were  performed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Government,  by  a geograph- 
ical amateur  connected  with  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. Dr.  Barth  had  previously  gathered  a curious 
store  of  African  knowledge  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  research.  He  had  accomplished  an  ex- 
tensive tour  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, traversed  the  states  of  Barbary,  made 
long  journeys  through  desert  tracts,  traveled  all 
round  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  thoroughly  explored 
the  desolate  valleys  between  Aswan  and  Koser. 
While  wandering  over  these  vast  regions,  which 
are  not  beyond  the  means  and  appliances  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  his  imagination  was  strongly 
excited  in  regard  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
interior,  which  stand  in  frequent  though  irregular 


connection  with  the  coast.  During  his  various 
journeys  he  had  gained  abundant  experience  of 
the  efficacy  of  British  protection,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, together  with  his  admiration  of  British  in- 
stitutions and  character,  he  was  the  more  readily 
induced  to  join  the  expedition  organized  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  1849,  for  the  exploration  of  Central 
Africa.  Starting  from  Tripoli  in  the  north,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  the  settlements  of  the  Arab  and  the 
Berber,  which  present  the  sombre  remains  of  the 
vast  empires  of  the  Middle  Ages,  into  a country 
dotted  with  splendid  ruins  from  the  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  through  the  wild  roving  hordes 
of  the  Tawarek,  and  the  negro  and  half-negro 
tribeB,  to  the  very  border  of  the  Sonth  African 
nation. 

The  interest  of  this  work  consists  not  only  in  the 
discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Barth,  but  in  the  illustra- 
tions which  he  presents  of  places  little  known  and 
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almost  forgotten,  which  yet  have  no  small  degree 
of  historical  importance.  His  account  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Agades  is  an  instance  of  this.  This 
is  an  ancient  capital  founded  by  the  Berbers,  and 
dating  back  as  far  as  the  year  1460.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Mohammed  Askia  in  1515,  and  at  that 
time  might  have  numbered  at  least  50,000  inhab- 
itants. Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
greater  part  of  its  population  emigrated  to  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  left  Agades  in  a state  of 
deplorable  desertion.  Originally,  it  was  the  entre- 
pot for  an  extensive  gold-trade.  At  present  it  con- 
tains from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  houses, 
and  a population  of  about  seven  thousand.  It  still 
preserves  its  character  as  a trading  metropolis,  and 
hence  a large  proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants 
are  always  absent  from  home.  Tw*o  or  three  hun- 
dred boys  are  gathered  in  five  or  six  schools,  where 
they  receive  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  are 
an  intelligent  and  well-mannered  set  of  young  Af- 
ricans. No  money  whatever  is  current  in  the 
market.  All  traffic  is  carried  on  through  the  'me- 
dium of  millet.  The  people  are  a contented,  cheer- 
ful race  of  dark-colored  mortals,  writh  none  of  the 
wretchedness  which  is  often  met  with  in  towns  that 
have  declined  from  their  ancient  glory.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  town  is  on  an  elevated  plateau  emi- 
nently favorable  to  health. 

Of  Kano,  another  African  city,  which  excites 
the  enthusiasm  of  every  traveler  in  the  interior, 
w e have  a picturesque  description.  It  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  a large  commerce,  and  forms  a conven- 
ient resting-place  for  travelers  intent  on  the  ex- 
ploration of  more  distant  regions.  The  w’hole 
scenery  of  the  town,  as  it  appeared  to  Dr.  Barth, 
presented  a strange  and  exciting  picture.  A col- 
lection of  clay  houses,  huts,  and  sheds,  formed  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  scene.  Oxen,  horses, 
camels,  donkeys,  and  goats,  in  motley  confusion, 
found  a tempting  pasture  in  the  green  open  places 
about  the  city.  Deep  hollows  contained  ponds 
overgrown  with  showy  water-plants.  Brilliant 
specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  spread  their 
dazzling  colors  to  the  sun.  The  people  in  all  vari- 
eties of  costume,  from  the  naked  slave  to  the  mag- 
nificently appareled  Arab,  gave  animation  to  the 
landscape.  On  one  side  a row'  of  shops,  filled  with 
articles  of  native  and  foreign  produce,  attracted 
buyers  and  sellers  in  every  style  of  dress,  com- 
plexion, and  figure,  and  agreeing  only  in  the  de- 
sire to  cheat  one  another.  Near  by  was  a large 
shed,  like  a hurdle,  full  of  half-naked,  half-starved 
slaves,  tom  from  their  native  homes,  and  arranged 
in  rows  like  cattle,  anxiously  staring  upon  the  buy- 
ers, to  see  into  whose  hands  it  should  be  their  des- 
tiny to  fall.  In  another  part  were  to  be  seen  all 
the  necessaries  of  life — rich  epicures  buying  dain- 
ties for  the  table,  the  poor  looking  wistfully  on  a 
handful  of  grain — here  a wealthy  governor  dressed 
in  crimson  silk,  mounted  on  a gaudily-caparisoned 
horse,  and  follow  ed  by  a host  of  idle  and  insolent 
slaves — here  a neat,  cozy  cottage,  with  its  clay 
walls  nicely  polished,  a shutter  of  reeds  against 
the  low  door,  and  a cool  shed  for  the  daily  house- 
hold-work,  shaded  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day  by  a fine  alleluba  tree — the  matron  in  a clean 
black  cotton  gown  wound  round  her  waist,  her  hair 
neatly  dressed  with  some  native  ornament,  busy 
preparing  the  meal  for  her  absent  husband,  or  spin- 
ning cotton,  and  urging  the  female  slaves  to  pound 
the  corn — while  a merry  group  of  naked  children 
vcrc  playing  in  the  sand,  or  chasing  an  inexora- 


ble old  goat  that  had  strayed  away  from  the  flock. 
Here  was  a caravan  just  arrived  with  the  desired 
kola-nut,  chewed  bv  all  who  have  a pittance  to 
spare  from  their  necessary  wants,  or  a caravan  la- 
den w ith  natron  or  salt  for  the  neighboring  towmB, 
or  some  Arabs  leading  their  camels  heavily  laden 
with  the  luxuries  of  the  north  and  east — and  there 
a troop  of  gaudy,  warlike-looking  horsemen  gal- 
loping toward  the  palace  of  the  governor,  to  bring 
him  the  tidings  of  some  new  inroad  of  his  ancient 
foe.  Human  life,  in  its  varied  forms — the  most 
cheerful  and  the  most  gloomy — we  re  every  where 
most  closely  mixed  together  ; every  variety  of  na- 
tional complexion  and  figure — the  olive-coltred 
Arab;  the  dark  Kanuri,  wdth  his  wide  nostrils; 
the  small-featured,  light,  and  slender  Ba-Fellan- 
chi ; the  stout,  large-boned,  and  masculine-looking 
Nupe  female ; and  the  well-proportioned  and  hand- 
some Ba-IIaushe  woman. 

With  the  researches  of  Andersson,  Overweg, 
Livingstone,  Knoblechcr,  and  the  present  intelli- 
gent traveler,  great  accessions  have  been  made  to 
our  authentic  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 
They  all  agree  in  representing  the  native  tribes  as  in 
a singularly  depressed  degree  of  civilization,  with 
hardly  a vestige  of  the  nobler  traits  of  humanity, 
and,  both  by  organization  and  by  habit,  apparent- 
ly in  a hopeless  state  of  degradation.  Dr.  Barth 
writes  like  a shrewd  observer  and  a man  of  excel- 
lent sense  and  information.  Ilis  book  is  a valua- 
ble addition  to  the  library  of  foreign  traveL 

Brazil  and  the  Brazilians , by  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher.  (Published  by 
Childs  and  Peterson.)  The  authors  of  this  work 
are  w'ell  qualified  by  experience  and  personal  ob- 
servation to  furnish  an  authentic  account  of  the 
interesting  country  to  which  it  is  devoted.  They 
have  resided  in  Brazil  for  several  years,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  important  public  functions.  Devoted  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  la- 
bors among  the  portion  of  the  population  to  which 
they -had  access,  they  have  enjoyed  rare  opportu- 
nities for  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  various 
phases  of  Brazilian  society.  In  the  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  statistics  of  the  country  they  have  made 
use  of  various  sources  of  information,  consulting 
every  important  work  in  French,  German,  English, 
and  Portuguese  that  could  throwr  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  addition  to  the  memoirs  and  discourses  read 
before  the  Geographical  and  Historical  Society  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  Their  w ork  bears  internal  marks  of 
accuracy  in  its  consistency  and  uniformity,  and 
possesses  the  attraction  of  an  animated,  and  often 
of  a picturesque  style.  One  of  its  most  valuable 
chapters  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  Brazil — a 
topic  on  which  the  public  had  previously  possessed 
but  scanty  and  defective  information.  The  pres- 
ent Emperor  is  a person  of  decided  literary  and 
scientific  tastes ; and,  under  his  auspices,  a fresh 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge. So  slow,  indeed,  has  been  the  advancement 
of  mental  cultivation  heretofore  that,  prior  to  1808, 
there  was  not  a single  printing-press  in  the  whole 
of  what  w as  then  the  colony  of  Brazil.  The  policy 
of  Portugal  toward  her  possessions  in  South  Amer- 
ica wTas  in  the  highest  degree  restrictive,  and  under 
such  influences  any  thing  like  general  enlighten- 
ment wras  impossible.  Even  now  the  prevailing 
taste  for  reading  is  mostly  confined  to  newspapers 
and  to  translations  of  the  lighter  class  of  French 
novels.  The  Empire  is  but  scantily  supplied  with 
authors  in  any  branch  of  learning.  Some  provin- 
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cial  histories,  treatises  in  different  departments  of 
science,  and  one  or  two  works  on  the  general  his- 
tory of  Brazil  have  made  their  appearance  within 
the  last  few  years.  French  publications  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  on  the  shelves  of  the  book- 
sellers, especially  on  scientific,  historical,  and  phi- 
losophical subjects,  many  of  the  last  often  being 
of  a skeptical  character.  A variety  of  interest- 
ing books  are  produced  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  consisting  of  the  reports  of  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Empire — Finance,  Justice,  Foreign 
Affairs,  War,  and  the  Navy.  These  are  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  contain  much  valuable  mat- 
ter for  the  statesman  and  the  general  reader.  The 
periodical  literature  of  Rio  includes  a Medical  i?e- 
view  and  a Brazilian  and  F oreign  Quarterly,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  conducted  with  ability,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  of  national  service,  although  it  relies  too 
much  on  translations  in  comparison  with  the  ef- 
forts of  native  talent.  Journalism  flourishes  in 
Rio,  is  respectably  sustained  in  a literary  point  of 
view,  and  pays  well.  The  external  appearance 
of  the  newspapers  is  like  that  of  the  Parisian  jour- 
nals, except  the  Brazilian  dailies  are  of  a larger 
size  and  of  superior  mechanical  execution.  The 
bottom  of  each  sheet  has  its  feuilleton  for  light  read- 
ing, and  on  every  Sunday  the  principal  journal  has 
several  columns  of  local  and  personal  gossip.  The 
newspaper  press  is  very  prolific,  issuing  four  dai- 
lies, several  tri-weeklies,  and  from  six  to  ten  week- 
lies and  irregular  sheets.  Verbatim  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  are  pub- 
lished at  length  on  the  morning  after  their  occur- 
rence. Some  of  the  journals  take  much  pains  to 
give  full  and  correct  reports  of  commercial  intelli- 
gence, while  none  of  them  are  encumbered  with 
standing  advertisements.  On  the  contrary,  the 
advertisements  are  renewed  almost  every  day,  and 
by  their  piquancy  and  variety  furnish  matter  for 
several  entertaining  columns.  There  are  also  in 
Rio  a number  of  public  institutions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  and  science  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  National  Library  contains  100,000 
volumes.  The  English,  German,  and  Portuguese 
residents  have  established  subscription  libraries  for 
their  own  use  respectively.  The  National  Museum 
has  a valuable  collection  of  mineral ogical  speci- 
mens, and  many  curious  aboriginal  relics.  Almost 
all  the  leading  men  of  Brazil  belong  to  the  learned 
professions.  No  high  position  in  the  state  is  filled 
by  either  a merchant  or  mechanic.  Other  topics 
of  great  interest  are  treated  of  in  this  instructive 
volume,  which  will  at  once  take  a high  place  among 
our  works  of  reference  on  the  Brazilian  empire.  It 
is  brought  out  in  a neat  edition,  with  unexception- 
able type  and  paper,  and  a variety  of  appropriate 
illustrations. 

Souvenirs  of  Travel , by  Madame  Octavia  Wal- 
ton le  Vert.  (Published  by  S.  H.  Goetzel  and 
Co.)  The  author  of  these  European  recollections 
is  famed  throughout  the  United  States  for  her  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  attractive  manners,  and 
social  popularity.  A favorite  wherever  she  is 
known,  and  the  idol  of  her  intimate  acquaintance, 
she  was  received  in  European  society  with  a genial 
cordiality  which  naturally  prevented  her  from  see- 
ing any  thing  but  the  brightest  aspects  of  the  brill- 
iant living  panorama  which  passed  before  her  ad- 
miring and  enthusiastic  gaze.  Her  experience  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  a suc- 
cession of  triumphs.  Courted,  appreciated,  and 
honored  both  in  the  gayest  and  the  wisest  circles, 


it  was  natural  that  she  should  bring  away  only  the 
most  rose-colored  impressions.  Hence  the  tone  of 
her  book  will  strike  indifferent  readers  as  too  en- 
comiastic, too  jubilant,  nor  will  they  at  once  re- 
spond to  the  facility  with  which  she  takes  them 
into  her  most  private  confidences.  The  warm  ex- 
pressions of  gratification  and  delight  with  which 
she  records  the  attentions  that  she  received  from 
the  paragons  of  English  and  Continental  humanity, 
though  well  suited  to  the  temperature  of  a friendly 
correspondence,  are  rather  too  personal  in  their  na- 
ture for  the  bleaker  and  less  hospitable  atmosphere 
of  the  world.  They  speak  better  for  the  kindliness 
of  her  disposition  than  for  the  severity  of  her  dis- 
cretion. Her  volumes  are  largely  occupied  with 
the  details  of  society.  They  present  little  new  in^ 
fonnation  on  topics  of  important  bearing,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a guide-book  or  a 
treatise  on  statistics.  Her  writing  i9  most  suc- 
cessful when  she  describes  scenes  of  every-day  so- 
cial interest  in  which  she  bore  a prominent  part. 
When  she  leaves  the  personal  sphere  for  the  state- 
ment of  more  general  facts,  she  often  repeuts  well- 
known  circumstances,  assuming  too  little  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  readers.  Her  reflections 
and  comments  always  betray  an  nmiable  frame  of 
mind,  but  are  not  remarkable  cither  for  acuteness 
or  originality.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  delight 
with  which  such  letters  would  be  welcomed  in  the 
kindly  family  circle,  and  if  the  outside  reader  is 
tempted  to  complain  of  their  light  and  superficial 
character,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  were 
not  origiually  intended  for  publication.  The  in- 
troductory remarks  by  the  publishers,  urging  the 
pretensions  of  the  authoress  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant manner,  are  in  bad  taste,  and  will  tend  to 
damage  her  work  in  public  estimation. 

Guy  Livingstone  (published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) is  the  title  of  a racy  English  novel,  written 
with  a terse  vigor  of  expression ; though  not  with- 
out a dash  of  the  melodramatic  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  intensity  of 
its  character-drawing.  The  materials  are  drawn 
from  exceptional  phases  of  human  life,  and  are 
wrought  up  into  a narrative  of  uncommon  power 
and  interest. 

The  Romance  of  Western  History , by  James  Hall, 
is  a new  collection  of  papers  by  that  indefatigable 
explorer  of  Western  traditions,  life,  and  history. 
It  is  not  surpassed  in  interest  by  his  previous  works 
on  the  same  subject.  (Published  by  Applegate  and 
Co.,  Cincinnati.) 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge , by  George 
Wilson.  (Published  by  Parry  and  M‘Millan.)  A 
popular  exposition  of  the  processes  of  the  senses 
considered  as  the  avenues  to  the  intellect.  It  is  an 
ingenious  and  pleasing  work,  as  well  as  a highly- 
instructive  one. 

A Manual  of  Business , and  Guide  to  Success. 
(Published  by  Fowler  and  Wells.)  The  closing 
number  of  the  popular  series  entitled  “ Hand-Books 
for  Home  Improvement.”  They  comprise  a vari- 
ety of  practical  directions  on  various  important 
subjects,  and  are  well  adapted  for  general  utility. 

Ticknor  and  Fields  have  issued,  in  their  uniform 
of  blue-and-gold,  an  edition  of  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Poems , comprising  all  the  acknowledged  produc- 
tions of  that  honeyed  bard,  and  collected  under  his 
own  supervision  and  advice.  It  is  introduced  by 
a neat  preface  from  the  pen  of  the  American  ed- 
itor, Mr.  S.  Adams  Lee,  and  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MIND. — In  studying  liter- 
ature and  history,  we  are  at  first  attracted  by 
particular  events  and  individual  minds,  and  we 
rise  but  gradually  to  the  conception  of  nations  and 
national  minds — including,  of  course,  under  the  lat- 
ter phrase,  all  the  great  moving,  vital  powers  ex- 
pressed in  the  phenomena  of  a nation’s  life.  The 
external  history,  the  political  institutions,  the  lit- 
erature, laws,  and  manners  of  a people,  are  but  its 
thoughts  in  visible  or  audible  expression,  and  ever 
carry  us  back  to  the  Mind  whence  they  proceeded, 
and  from  which  they  received  their  peculiar  na- 
tional character.  We  can  not  form  just  notions 
even  of  individuals  without  viewing  them  as  re- 
lated to  their  age  and  country — as  expressions, 
more  or  less  emphatic,  of  the  National  Mind,  in 
whose  depths  their  personal  being  had  its  root,  and 
from  whose  vitality  they  drew  the  pith  and  nerve 
of  character.  Thus  Pericles,  Scipio,  and  Chatham 
lose  much  of  their  raciness  and  genuineness  if  not 
considered  as  related  in  this  way  to  Greece,  Rome, 
and  England,  who  bore  them,  nurtured  them,  col- 
ored and  directed  their  thoughts  and  passions, 
clothed  them  with  power  as  with  a garment,  so 
that  Greece  saw  in  Pericles  the  mirror  of  her  own 
supple  strength  and  plastic  intellect;  and  Rome 
beheld  in  Scipio  the  image  of  her  own  fixed  will 
and  large  reason;  and  England  recognized  in 
Chatham’s  swift  Norman  energy  and  solid  Saxon 
sense  the  child  who  had  drained  honesty,  intelli- 
gence, and  imperious  pride  from  her  own  arrogant 
breast.  It  thus  requires  a great  people  to  bear  a 
brood  of  great  men,  for  great  men  require  strong 
incitements ; a field  for  action ; courage,  power, 
glory,  and  virtue  around  as  well  as  within  them ; 
and  if  powerful  natures  do  not  start  naturally  up, 
to  meet  any  terrible  emergency  of  a nation’s  life, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  National  Mind  has  become 
weak  and  corrupt,  has  “lost  the  breed  of  noble 
bloods,”  and  that  external  enemies,  like  empirics 
dealing  with  consumptive  patients,  only  accelerate 
a death  already  doomed  by  interior  decay. 

Thus,  when  we  would  comprehend  in  one  in- 
clusive term  the  intellect  and  individuality  of 
Greece,  or  Rome,  or  England,  we  speak  of  the 
Greek,  or  Roman,  or  English  Mind.  A national 
mind  implies  a nation,  not  a mero  aggregation  of 
individuals  or  states ; and  we  propose  now  to  con- 
sider the  question,  Whether  or  not  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  American  Mind ; and  if  so,  what  are 
its  characteristics  and  tendencies ; what  is  the  in- 
spiration, and  what  the  direction  it  gives  to  the  in- 
dividual man  in  America  ? 

In  treating  this  subject,  it  is  important  that  we 
avoid  all  that  blatant  and  bragging  tone  in  which 
American  conceit  thinly  vails  its  self-distrust ; that 
a deaf  ear  be  presented  to  the  exulting  dissonance 
of  the  American  chanticleer ; that  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  in  their  well- 
earned  graves ; and  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
discourse  be  not  found,  like  the  compositions  of 
certain  eminent  musicians,  to  be  but  symphonious 
variations  on  the  one  tune  of  “ Yankee  Doodle”  or 
11  Hail  Columbia !” 

And,  first,  in  view  of  the  variety  of  races  and  in- 
terests included  under  our  government,  can  we  as- 
sert the  existence  of  an  American  Mind  ? We  cer- 
tainly can  not  do  this  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say 
there  was  a Greek  mind,  whose  birth,  growth,  ma- 
turity, and  decay  we  can  toko  In  at  one  grasp  of 


generalization ; or  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say 
there  is  an  English  mind,  full-grown  and  thor- 
oughly organized  in  manners,  institutions,  and  lit- 
erature. All  that  we  can  assert  is  that  the  thoughts, 
acts,  and  characters  of  Plymouth  Puritan  and  Vir- 
ginia Cavalier,  through  two  centuries  of  active 
existence,  have  been  fused  into  a mass  of  national 
thought,  character,  and  life ; and  that  this  nation- 
al life  has  sufficient  energy  and  pliancy  to  assimi- 
late the  foreign  natures  incessantly  pouring  into  it, 
and  to  grow,  through  this  process  of  assimilation, 
into  a comprehensive  national  mind.  At  present 
we  can  discern  little  more  than  tendencies,  and  the 
clash  and  conflict  of  the  various  elements ; but  the 
strongest  force — the  force  to  w hich  the  other  ele- 
ments gravitate,  and  by  which  they  will  all  eventu- 
ally be  absorbed — is  the  Saxon-English  element,  in 
its  modified  American  form.  The  Celt,  the  G erman, 
the  Englishman,  the  Italian,  can  exist  here  only  by 
parting  with  his  national  individuality ; for  he  is 
placed  in  a current  of  influences  which  inevitably 
melts  him  down  into  the  mass  of  American  life. 
But  while  this  absorption  changes  his  character,  it 
modifies  also  the  character  of  the  absorbing  force  ; 
for  the  American  Mind,  with  even-  infusion  of  for- 
eign mind,  adds  to  its  being  an  element  which  does 
not  lie  as  a mere  novelty  on  its  surface,  but  pene- 
trates into  its  flexible  and  fluid  substance,  mixes 
with  its  vital  blood,  and  enriches  or  impoverishes, 
elevates  or  depraves,  its  inmost  nature ; and  so  or- 
ganic in  its  character  is  this  seeming  abstraction  of 
a nation,  that  for  every  such  infusion  of  a foreigm 
element  each  citizen  is  either  injured  or  benefited, 
and  finds  that  he  acts  and  thinks  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  it.  The  balm  or  the  poison  steals  mys- 
teriously into  him  from  all  surrounding  circum- 
stances : from  the  press,  from  politics,  from  trade, 
from  social  communion,  from  the  very  air  he 
breathes,  come  the  currents  of  a new  life,  to  warm 
or  to  chill,  to  invigorate  or  deaden,  his  individual 
heart  and  brain.  This  fact  goes  under  the  name 
of  a change  in  public  sentiment ; and  have  we  not 
often  witnessed  its  miracles  of  apostasy  or  conver- 
sion wrought  on  men  whose  characters  we  fondly 
thought  fixed  as  fate  ? 

The  American  Mind  thus  promises  to  be  a com- 
posite mind— composite  in  the  sense  of  assimilation, 
not  of  mere  aggregation.  Its  two  original  elements 
were  the  Englishman  who  came  here  to  found,  re- 
pair, or  increase  his  estate ; and  the  Englishman 
who  was  driven  here  by  political  and  ecclesiastical 
oppression.  Of  these,  the  stronger  of  the  two  is 
undoubtedly  the  latter ; and  the  last  probe  of  his- 
torical and  critical  analysis  touches  him  at  the  na- 
tion’s centre  and  heart.  This  Puritan  Englishman 
was  all  character : strong  in  the  energy,  courage, 
practical  skill,  and  hard  persistency  of  character : 
with  a characteristic  religion,  morality,  and  tem- 
per of  mind ; at  once  the  most  forcible  and  the 
mo6t  exclusive  man  that  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry produced.  Yet  from  this  bigoted,  austere,  iron- 
willed,  resisting,  and  persisting  Saxon  religionist 
— intolerant  of  other  natures,  from  the  very  solidi- 
ty and  lowering  might  of  his  own — has  sprung  the 
flexible,  assimilative,  compromising,  all-accom- 
plished Yankee,  who  is  neither  Puritan  nor  Cava- 
lier, Englishman,  Irishman,  Frenchman,  nor  Ger- 
man, but  seems  to  have  a touch  of  them  all,  and  is 
ready  to  receive  and  absorb  them  all.  A Protean 
personage,  be  can  accommodate  himself  to  any  dr* 
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cumstances,  to  all  forms  of  society,  government, 
and  religion.  He  is  the  staid,  sensible  farmer, 
merchant,  or  mechanic  of  New  England,  with  his 
restlessness  subdued  into  inveterate  industry  and 
power  of  rigid  application;  but  he  is  also  Sam  Slick 
lathe  provinces,  and  Nimrod  Wildfire  in  Kentucky, 
and  Jefferson  Brick  on  the  frontier.  Through  all 
disguises,  and  in  every  clime  visited  by  sin  and 
trade,  peep  the  shrewd  twinkle  of  his  knowing  eyes 
and  the  multiform  movements  of  his  cunning  fin- 
gers ! Let  him  drop  down  in  Siberia  or  Japan,  in 
England  or  Italy,  in  a Southern  plantation  or  West- 
ern settlement,  and  he  seems  to  say,  u Gentlemen, 
behold  the  smartest  man  in  all  creation ! one  who 
will  put  your  brain  into  his  head,  get  at  your  se- 
cret, and  beat  you  in  the  art  of  being  yourselves  ; 
so  please  fall  into  rank,  deliver  up  your  purses, 
acknowledge  your  born  lord  and  king  I” 

We  have  not  time  to  discuss  here  the  question,  how 
a national  mind,  which  is  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  mental  hospitality  and  general  available- 
ness, had  its  root  in  a Puritanism  as  unaccommodat- 
ing as  it  was  powerful.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to 
say,  in  explanation,  that  the  Puritan,  narrow  and 
isolated  as  he  seems,  had  one  side  of  hi9  nature  wide 
open  to  liberal  influences.  H is  religious  creed,  it  is 
true,  was  authoritative ; he  submitted  to  it  himself, 
he  enforced  it  upon  others ; but  in  political  specula- 
tion he  was  audaciously  independent.  In  the  art 
and  science  of  government  he  had  no  European 
equal  either  among  statesmen  or  philosophers,  and 
his  politics,  constantly  connected  as  they  were  with 
his  industrial  enterprise,  eventually  undermined 
his  despotic  theology.  But  our  business  here  is 
with  the  American  Mind  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it 
promises  to  be  hereafter.  This  mind  wc  must  con- 
sider as  having  its  expression  in  the  nation’s  life ; 
and  certainly  the  first  survey  of  it  reveals  a confu- 
sion of  qualities  which  apparently  elude  analysis, 
and  defy  generalization.  This  confusion  results, 
as  in  the  individual  mind,  from  the  variety  of  un- 
assimilated elements  in  contact  or  collision  with 
the  national  personality ; and  accordingly  its  har- 
mony is  disturbed  by  a mob  of  noisy  opinions, 
which  never  have,  and  some  of  which  we  trust 
never  will,  become  living  ideas  and  active  forces. 
The  consequence  of  this  juxtaposition  of  mental 
organization  with  mental  anarchy,  in  a national 
mind  hospitable  to  every  thing,  and  now  only  visi- 
ble to  us  in  its  fierce,  swift,  devouring  growth,  is  a 
lack  of  solidity,  depth,  and  tenacity  in  comparison 
with  its  nimbleness,  and  a disposition  to  combine 
a superficial  enthusiasm  for  theories  with  a shrewd 
hold  upon  things  throughout  the  broad  field  of  its 
restless,  curious,  inventive,  appropriative,  schem- 
ing, plausible,  glorious,  and  vain-glorious  activity. 
But  the  two  grand  leading  characteristics  of  its  es- 
sential nature  are  energy  and  impressibility ; — an 
impressibility  all  alive  to  the  most  various  objects, 
and  receptive  of  elements  conflicting  with  each  oth- 
er— and  a primitive,  inherent  energy,  too  quick, 
fiery,  and  buoyant  to  be  submerged  by  the  wealth 
of  life  which  its  impressibility  pours  into  it ; an 
energy  which  whelms  in  its  stream  all  slower  and 
feebler  natures  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact,  and 
rushes  onward  with  the  force  of  fate  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  direction. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this 
mental  energy,  we  must  ascertain  the  different 
channels  of  work  and  production  into  which  it  is 
poured.  Work  of  some  kind  is  the  measure  of  its 
power  and  the  test  of  its  quality ; but  we  must 


avoid  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  art  and  litera- 
ture are  the  only  expressions  of  a nation’s  intel- 
lect. It  would,  indeed,  be  a grotesque  libel  on 
some  ten  millions  of  educated  people  to  declare 
that  American  literature  represented  more  than  a 
fraction  of  American  intelligence.  That  intelli- 
gence has  received  a practical  direction,  and  is  ex- 
pressed, not  in  Iliads  and  iEneids,  not  in  Princip- 
ias  and  Cartoons,  but  in  commerce,  in  manufac- 
tures, in  the  liberal  professions,  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  the  arts  of  government  and  legislation,  in 
all  those  fields  of  labor  where  man  grapples  direct- 
ly with  nature,  or  with  social  problems  which  per- 
plex his  practical  activity.  To  describe  the  mira- 
cles which  American  energy  has  wrought  in  these 
departments  would  be  to  invade  a domain  sacred 
to  caucus  speeches  and  all  kinds  of  starred-and- 
striped  bravado,  and  perhaps  they  speak  for  them- 
selves with  far  more  emphasis  than  orators  can 
speak  for  them,  having  hicroglyphed,  as  Carlyle 
would  say,  “America,  her  mark,”  over  a whole 
continent ; but  it  is  not  generally  admitted  that 
mind,  analytical,  assimilative,  constructive,  cre- 
ative mind,  is  as  much  implied  in  these  practical 
directions  of  intelligence  as  in  abstract  science  and 
the  fine  arts ; so  that,  if  a sudden  upward  ideal 
turn  were  given  to  the  national  sentiment,  the  in- 
tellectual energy  which  would  leave  contriving 
railroads,  calculating  markets,  and  creating  capital, 
and  ruBh  into  epics,  lyrics,  and  pastorals,  would 
make  Wall  Street  stare  and  totter,  and  our  present 
generation  of  poets  strangle  themselves  with  their 
own  lines.  Indeed  observation,  reason,  and  imag- 
ination are  powers  which  do  not  lose  their  nature 
in  their  application  to  widely  different  objects. 
Thus  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  acutest  analyst 
of  Aristotle’s  mental  processes,  declares  that  ab- 
struse and  seemingly  juiceless  metaphysician  to 
have  had  as  great  an  imagination  as  Homer ; and 
though  we  are  prone  to  associate  imagination  with 
some  elevation  of  sentiment,  Shakspcare  has  given 
more  of  it  to  logo,  and  Goethe  has  given  more  of 
it  to  Mephistopheles,  than  Nature  gave  to  Bishop 
Heber,  the  purest  of  England’s  minor  poets.  Ap- 
plying this  principle  to  business,  we  shall  find  much 
to  disturb  the  self-content  of  second-rate  litterateun 
and  savans , who  are  accustomed  to  congratulate 
themselves  that,  if  others  have  the  money,  they  at 
least  have  the  brain,  if  we  should  sharply  scrutin- 
ize the  mental  processes  of  a first-rate  merchant.  Ia 
it  observation  you  demand?  Behold  with  what 
keen  accuracy  he  perceives  and  discriminates  facts. 
Is  it  understanding?  Look  at  the  long  trains  of 
reasoning — the  conclusion  of  each  argument  form- 
ing the  premises  of  the  next — by  which  he  moves, 
step  by  step,  to  an  induction  on  whose  soundness 
he  risks  character  and  fortune.  Is  it  will  ? Mark 
him  when  a financial  hurricane  sweeps  over  the 
money-market,  and  observe  how  firm  is  his  grasp 
of  principles,  and  hovr  intelligently  his  cold  eye  sur- 
veys the  future,  while  croakers  all  around  him  are 
selling  and  sacrificing  their  property  in  paroxysms 
of  imbecile  apprehension.  Is  it  imagination  ? See 
how,  to  him,  in  his  ding}'  counting-house,  the  past 
becomes  present,  and  the  distant  near;  his  mind 
speeding  from  St.  Petersburg  to  London,  from 
Smyrna  to  Calcutta,  on  wings  which  mock  the 
swiftness  of  steamers  and  telegraphs ; or,  bridg- 
ing over  the  spaces  which  divide  sensible  realities 
from  ideal  possibilities,  see  him  blend  in  one  con- 
sistent idea  and  purpose  stray  thoughts  and  separ- 
ate facts,  whose  hidden  analogies  the  eye  alone  of 
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imagination  could  divine.  Is  it,  in  short,  general 
force  and  refinement  of  mind  ? Behold  how  com- 
prehensive and  how  cautious  is  his  glance  over  that 
sensitive,  quivering,  ever-shifting  sea  of  commer- 
cial phenomena— so  wide  as  to  belt  the  globe,  and 
so  intimately  connected  that  a jar  in  any  part  sends 
a thrill  through  the  whole — and  note  with  what 
subtle  certainty  of  insight  he  penetrates  beneath 
the  seeming  anarchy,  and  clutches  the  slippery  and 
elusive,  but  unvarying  laws.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
commercial  genius,  as  well  as  a poetical  and  meta- 
physical genius — the  faculties  the  same,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  direction  different.  Wealth  may  be, 
if  you  please,  often  insolent  and  unfeeling ; may 
scorn  as  visionary  things  more  important  than 
wealth ; but  still  it  is  less  frequently  blundered 
into  than  artists  and  philosophers  are  inclined  to 
believe. 

But  though  we  can  thus  trace  the  same  radical 
mental  energy  in  industrial  as  in  artistical  labors, 
the  force  and  durability  of  a nation’s  mind  still  de- 
mand not  only  diversity  in  its  industrial  occupy 
tions,  but  a diversity  in  the  direction  of  the  mind 
itself,  which  shall  answ  er  to  the  various  sentiments 
and  capacities  of  the  soul.  It  is  in  this  compre- 
hension that  most  nations  fail,  their  activity  being 
narrowed  by  the  dominion  of  one  impulse  and  tend- 
ency, which  leads  them  to  the  summit  of  some  spe- 
cial excellence,  and  then  surely  precipitates  them 
into  decay  and  ruin.  Such  narrowness  is  the  death 
of  mind,  and  national  exclusiveness  is  national  su- 
icide. Thus  the  genius  and  capital  of  Italy  were 
disproportionately  directed  to  the  fine  arts;  its 
wealth  is  now,  accordingly,  too  much  in  palaces 
and  cathedrals,  in  pictures  and  statues;  and  its 
worship  of  beauty,  and  disduin  of  the  practical, 
have  resulted  in  an  idle  and  impoverished  people, 
without  persistency,  without  energy,  without  even 
artistical  creativeness,  and  the  easy  prey  of  inso- 
lent French  and  Austrian  arms  and  diplomacy. 
Such  a country  can  not  be  made  free  by  introduc- 
ing acres  of  rant  on  the  rights  of  man,  but  by  estab- 
lishing commerce,  manufactures,  and  a living  in- 
dustry. Again,  the  higher  philosophy  of  Germany 
has  been  directed  tqp  exclusively  to  abstract  spec- 
ulation, altogether  removed  from  actual  life ; and 
the  reason  is  not  to  l>e  sought  in  the  assertion  that 
the  German  mind  lacks  solidity,  but  in  the  fact 
that  an  arbitrary  government  has  heretofore  re- 
fused all  freedom  to  German  thought,  unless  it  were 
exercised  in  a region  above  the  earth  and  beyond 
politics,  and  there  it  may  be  the  chartered  liber- 
tine of  chaos  or  atheism.  By  thus  denying  citi- 
zenship to  the  thinker,  the  State  lias  made  him  li- 
centious in  speculation.  He  may  theorize  matter 
out  of  existence,  Christ  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
God  out  of  the  universe,  and  the  government  nods 
in  the  very  sleepiness  of  toleration ; but  the  moment 
he  doubts  the  wisdom  of  some  brazen  and  nonsensi- 
cal lie  embodied  in  a law,  or  whispers  aught  against 
the  meanest  official  underling,  he  does  it  with  the 
dungeon  or  the  scaffold  staring  him  in  the  face ; and 
the  grim  headsman  reminds  him  that  he  lives 
under  a paternal  government,  where  he  is  free  to 
blaspheme  God,  but  not  to  insult  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  Now,  as  the  German’s  metaphysics 
have  been  vitiated  by  his  lack  of  political  rights, 
and  as  the  Italian’s  exclusive  devotion  to  art  has 
extinguished  even  the  energy  by  which  art  is  pro- 
duced, so  there  is  danger  that  our  extreme  practi- 
cal and  political  turn  will  vulgarize  and  debase  our 
national  mind  to  that  low  point  where  the  energy 


and  the  motive  to  industrial  production  is  lost. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  fear  that  the  beautiful 
in  art  or  the  transcendental  in  thought  will  over- 
whelm our  faculty  of  making  bargains ; but  there 
is  danger  that  the  nation’s  worship  of  labors  whose 
worth  is  measured  by  money  will  give  a sordid 
character  to  its  mightiest  exertions  of  power,  elim- 
inate heroism  from  its  motives,  destroy  all  taste  for 
lofty  speculation,  and  all  love  for  ideal  beauty,  and 
inflame  individuals  with  a devouring  self-seeking, 
corrupting  the  very  core  of  the  national  life.  The 
safety  of  the  American  from  this  gulf  of  selfishness 
and  avarice  is  to  be  looked  for,  partly  in  the  pro- 
digious moral,  mental,  and  benevolent  agencies  he 
has  established  all  around  him,  and  partly  in  that 
not  unamiable  vanity  by  which  he  is  impelled,  not 
only  to  make  money,  but  to  do  something  great  or 
44  smart”  in  his  way  of  making  it. 

This  living  and  restless  mass  of  being  which 
forms  the  organic  body  of  American  life — decent, 
orderly,  respectable,  intelligent,  and  productive— 
with  lCconomics  as  the  watchword  of  its  onward 
movement,  hits,  from  the  intensity  of  its  practical 
direction,  roused  the  diseased  opposition  of  two 
classes  on  the  vanishing  extremes  of  its  solid  sub- 
stance ; namely,  a class  of  violent  reformers  who 
scorn  economics  on  the  ground  of  morality,  and  a 
class  of  violent  radicals  who  scorn  economics  on 
the  ground  of  glory ; and  these  are  in  irreconcilable 
enmity  with  each  other,  as  well  as  in  distempered 
antagonism  to  the  nation.  The  first  class,  com- 
monly passing  under  the  name  of  14  Come-outers,” 
have  almost  carried  the  principle  of  fVce-will  and 
personal  responsibility  to  the  extent  of  converting 
themselves  from  individuals  into  individualism*, 
and  they  brand  every  man  who  consents  to  stay  in 
a wicked  community  like  ours  as  a participant  in 
the  guilt  and  profits  of  its  sins.  The  Come-outer, 
when  he  thoroughly  comes  out,  protests  against  the 
whole  life  of  society,  from  certain  abstract  proposi- 
tions condemning  all  its  concrete  laws,  customs, 
morality,  and  religion,  and  strives  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  national  mind,  and  live  morally  and 
mentally  apart  from  it.  But  this  last  is  a hope- 
less effort.  To  the  community  he  is  vitally  bound, 
and  he  can  no  more  escape  from  it  than  he  can  es- 
cape from  the  grasp  of  the  earth’s  attraction  should 
he  leap  into  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
himself  away  off  in  space.  The  earth  would  say 
to  him,  as  she  hauled  him  back,  44  If  you  dislike 
my  forests,  fell  them ; if  my  mountains  troublo 
you,  blast  through  them  ; plant  in  me  what  you 
will,  and,  climate  permitting,  it  shall  grow ; but 
as  for  your  leaving  me,  and  speeding  off  into  in- 
finite space  on  a vagabond  excursion  round  the 
sun  on  your  own  account,  that  you  shall  uot  do,  so 
help  me — gravitation !” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Come-outer,  in  his 
zeal  for  abstract  morality,  glories  in  a heroic  indif- 
ference to  consequences,  and  conscientious  blind- 
ness to  the  mutual  relations  of  rights  and  duties. 
Intrenched  in  some  passionate  proposition,  he  ex- 
hibits a perfect  master}"  of  that  logic  of  anarchy  by 
which  single  virtues,  detached  from  their  relations, 
are  pushed  into  fanaticism  and  foam  into  vices. 
Virtue  consists  in  the  harmony  of  virtues;  but, 
divorcing  moral  insight  from  moral  sentiment,  he 
ignores  the  complexity  of  the  world’s  practical  af- 
fairs, and  would  go,  in  the  spirit  of  Schiller’s  zealot, 

44  Eight  onward  like  the  lightning  and 
The  cannon  ball,  opening  with  murderous  crash 
His  way  to  blast  and  ruin." 
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Indeed,  he  sometimes  brings  to  mind  the  story  of 
that  wise  man  who,  when  he  desired  to  make  a cup 
of  tea,  could  hit  upon  no  happier  contrivance  for 
boiling  the  kettle  than  by  placing  it  in  the  kitchen 
and  setting  his  house  on  fire.  Again,  he  is  some- 
times raised  to  such  a height  of  feverish  indigna- 
tion as  to  mistake  his  raptures  of  moral  rage  for 
prophetic  fury,  and  anticipates  the  stern,  sure,  si- 
lent march  of  avenging  laws  with  a blast  that  splits 
the  brazen  throats  of  denunciation’s  hundred  trum- 
pets. In  view  of  the  evils  of  the  world  he  seems 
hungry  for  a fire  from  heaven  to  smite  and  consume 
iniquity.  His  prayer  seems  continually  to  be, 
“0  Lord,  why  so  slow?”  and  though  this  discon- 
tent may  be  termed  by  some  admiring  enthusiasts 
a divine  impatience,  it  appears  to  be  rather  an  im- 
patience with  Divinity.  It  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  sublime  repose  in  the  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence expressed  by  the  philosophical  historian,  that 
u God  moves  through  history  as  the  giants  of  Ho- 
mer through  space : he  takes  a step — and  ages  have 
rolled  away !” 

Doubtless,  in  this  class  of  extreme  social  pro- 
testants  — a class  whose  peculiarities  we  have 
doubtless  heightened,  in  attempting  to  individu- 
alize its  ideal — there  is  much  talent,  much  disin- 
terestedness, much  unflinching  courage,  and  if 
they  would  make  a modest  contribution  of  these  to 
the  nation’s  moral  life,  they  and  society  would  both 
be  gainers ; but  they  are  “ self-withdrawn  into  such 
a wondrous  depth”  of  hostile  seclusion,  that  they  are 
only  visible  in  their  occasional  incursions,  or  when 
they  encamp  in  the  community  during  Anniversary 
Week.  They  are  not,  in  fact,  more  narrow,  more 
ridden  by  their  one  idea  of  morals,  than  many  of  our 
practical  men,  who  are  ridden  by  their  one  idea  of 
money  ; but  their  extravagance  of  phrase,  almost 
annihilating,  as  it  does,  the  meaning  of  words  con- 
sidered as  signs  of  things,  prevents  their  influenc- 
ing the  people  they  attack ; and  after  beginning 
with  a resounding  promise  to  reform  the  world, 
they  too  often  end  in  a desperate  emulation  among 
themselves  to  bear  off  the  palm  in  vehemence  of 
execration,  launched  against  all  those  organized 
institutions  by  which  society  is  protected  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  its  worldliness,  selfishness, 
sensuality,  and  crime. 

As  the  class  of  persons  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred push  the  principle  of  individualism  to  the  ex- 
tent of  forswearing  allegiance  to  the  community, 
so  there  is  another  class,  on  the  opposite  extreme, 
who  carry  the  doctrine  of  a Providence  in  human 
affairs  to  a fatalistic  conclusion,  which  they  are 
pleased  to  call  Manifest  Destiny ; a doctrine  which 
baptizes  robbery  and  murder  as  providential  phe- 
nomena— what  kind  and  condescending  patrons  of 
Providence  these  blackguards  are,  to  be  sure  ! — of 
inherent  national  tendencies ; considers  national 
sins  simply  as  necessary  events  in  the  nation’s 
progress  to  glory ; and  by  treating  every  direction 
given  to  the  public  mind  as  inevitable,  is  sure  to 
inflame  and  pamper  the  worst.  This  dogma — the 
coinage  of  rogues,  who  find  it  very  convenient  to 
call  man’s  guilt  by  the  name  of  God’s  providence— 
mostly  obtains  on  the  southern  frontier  of  our  coun- 
try, where  the  settlers,  amidst  their  forests  and 
swamps,  have  a delectable  view  of  the  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  w hich  destiny  manifestly 
intends  they  shall  occupy,  on  the  clearest  principles 
of  the  argumentation  of  rapine.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  class  of  our  fellow-sinners  and  cit- 
izens, by  holding  up  endless  war  and  hectic  glory 


in  the  faces  of  our  shrewd  and  prudent  worldlings, 
scare  them  much  more  than  the  hottest  and  hearti- 
est invectives  of  the  reformers.  We  bear,  it  seems, 
writh  bland  composure  the  charge  of  being  robbers 
and  murderers,  tyrants  and  liberticides ; but  our 
blood  runs  cold  at  the  vision  of  a bomb  descending 
into  Boston  or  New  York,  or  the  awful  calamity 
involved  in  the  idea  of  United  States  sixes  going 
below  par ! 

Manifest  Destiny  is,  of  course,  a tempestuously- 
furious  patriot,  whose  speech — ever  under  a high 
pressure  of  bombast — is  plentifully  bedizened  with 
metaphors  of  his  country’s  stars  and  stripes,  and 
rapturous  anticipations  of  the  rascal’s  “good  time 
coming.”  Among  other  Satanic  felicities  he  has 
one,  conned  out  of  the  devil’s  prayer-book,  called, 
“Our  country,  right  or  wrong!”  a stupid  fallacy 
at  the  best,  when  wre  consider  that  the  activity  of 
every  nation  is  bounded  by  inexorable  moral  laws 
as  by  walls  of  fire,  to  pass  which  is  to  be  w ithered 
up  and  consumed ; but  especially  fallacious  from 
his  lips,  when  we  reflect  that,  practically,  he  in- 
verts the  maxim,  and  really  means,  “ Our  country, 
wrong  or  right,  w ith  a decided  preference  for  the 
former.”  Spite  of  all  professions,  we  must  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  that  sailor  who,  in  a hurricane, 
shows  his  devotion  to  his  ship  by  assisting  her 
tendency  downward ; and,  on  the  same  principle, 
we  may  doubt  Mr.  Manifest  Destiny’s  all-for-glory, 
nothing-for-money,  patriotism. 

The  fallacy,  indeed,  of  the  fatalistic  scheme,  as 
applied  to  nations,  is  the  6ame  as  when  applied  to 
individuals ; and  its  doctrine  of  inevitable  tend- 
encies comes  from  considering  mind  as  a blind 
force,  not  as  an  intelligent,  responsible,  self-direct- 
ing energy.  A plastic,  fluid,  impressible  national 
mind,  like  the  American,  receives  a new  impulse 
and  direction  for  every  grand  sentiment,  every 
great  thought,  every  heroic  act,  every  honest  life, 
contributed  to  it ; and  that  philosophy  which 
screams  out  to  reasonable  citizens,  “ The  tendency 
of  the  nation  is  tow  ard  the  edge  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  therefore  patriotically  assist  the  movement,”  is 
the  insane  climax  of  the  non  sequitur  in  political 
logic.  Why,  we  can  shield  ourselves  from  such  a 
conclusion,  w ith  no  better  reasoning  than  that  em- 
ployed by  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  suicide:  44  Here  lies  the  water; 
here  stands  the  man  : if  the  man  go  to  the  water 
and  drown  himself,  it  is — w ill  he,  nil  he — he  goes ; 
but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he 
drowrns  not  himself:  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty 
of  his  own  death,  shortens  not  his  ow  n life.”  Wc 
may  be  sure  that  no  nation,  which  .goes  not  to  the 
fire,  will  ever  have  the  fire  come  to  it.  Heaven  is 
liberal  of  its  blessings  and  benignities,  but  it  prac- 
tices a rigid  economy  in  dispensing  its  smiting 
curses,  and  lets  loose  its  reluctant  angels  of  calam- 
ity and  death  only  as  they  are  drawn  down  by  the 
impious  prayers  of /oily  and  crime  ! 

If  the  too  exclusive  direction  of  the  American 
mind  to  industrial  production  has  not  been  much 
checked  by  the  two  antagonistic  extremes  of  rad- 
icalism its  money-ocracy  has  provoked,  and  for 
whose  excesses  it  is  to  a great  degree  responsible, 
we  must  look  for  a healthier  opposition  to  it  in  the 
various  classes  of  moderate  dissentients  and  re- 
formers, who  are  not  so  much  disgusted  with  the 
community  as  to  lose  all  power  of  influencing  it, 
and  who  oro  steadily  infusing  into  their  own  and 
the  national  character  loftier  ideas  and  more  liber- 
alizing tastes.  Our  churches,  collegiate  institu- 
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dons,  and  numerous  societies  established  for  moral 
and  benevolent  ends,  are  connected  with  the  na- 
tional mind,  and  at  the  same  time  are  inspired  by 
influences  apart  from  it ; but  still,  we  must  admit 
that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  nation’s  lifo  circu- 
lates through  them,  is  their  tendency  to  temporize 
with  Mammon.  The  Church,  for  instance,  exer- 
cises a vast  and  beneficent  influence  in  spreading 
moral  and  religious  ideas;  but  do  we  not  often 
hear  sermons  in  which  industrial  prosperity  is  un- 
consciously baptized  with  great  pomp  of  sacred 
rhetoric  ? and  prayers,  in  which  railroads  and  man- 
ufactories hold  a place  among  Divine  favors  alto- 
gether different  from  the  estimate  in  which  they 
are  held  above  ? Do  we,  mad  as  we  all  are  after 
riches,  hear  often  enough  from  the  pulpit  the  spirit 
of  those  words  in  which  Dean  Swift,  in  his  epitaph 
on  the  affluent  and  profligate  Colonel  Chartres,  an- 
nounces the  small  esteem  of  wealth  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  from  the  fact  of  his  thus  lavishing  it  upon  the 
meanest  and  basest  of  his  creatures  ? 

Our  theology  is  closer  to  the  public  mind,  both 
to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon,  than  our  literature. 
Indeed,  if  we  take  the  representative  men  of  those 
classes  whose  productions,  ethical,  poetical,  and 
artistical,  we  call  American  literature  and  art,  we 
shall  And  that  the  national  life  is  not  so  much  their 
inspiration  as  it  is  the  object  they  would  inspire. 
Channing  and  Allston,  for  instance,  have  a purified 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  nature,  a constant  refer- 
ence to  the  universal  in  morals  and  taste,  and  a 
want  of  ruddy  and  robust  strength,  indicating  that 
they  have  not  risen  genially  out  of  the  national 
mind,  and  betraying,  in  all  their  words  and  colors, 
that  surrounding  influences  were  hostile  rather 
than  sustaining  to  their  genius.  Their  works,  ac- 
cordingly, have  neither  the  exclusiveness  nor  the 
raciness  and  gusto  characteristic  of  genius  which  is 
national.  The  same  principle  applies  to  our  poeti- 
cal literature,  which  worships  Beauty,  but  not 
beautiful  America.  If  you  observe  the  long  line 
of  the  English  poets,  Chaucer,  Shakspearc,  Ben 
Jonson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Byron,  with  hardly  the  ex- 
ceptions of  Spenser  and  Milton,  you  will  find  that, 
however  heaven-high  some  of  them  are  in  eleva- 
tion, they  all  rest  on  the  solid  base  of  English  char- 
acter ; idealize,  realize,  or  satirize  English  history, 
customs,  or  scenery,  English  modes  of  thought  and 
forms  of  society,  English  manners  or  want  of  man- 
ners, English  life  and  English  men— are  full,  in 
short,  of  English  blood.  But  our  most  eminent 
poets — Dana,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Low- 
ell— are  more  or  less  idealists,  from  the  necessity 
of  their  position.  Though  they  may  represent  the 
woods  and  streams  of  American  nature,  they  com- 
monly avoid  the  passions  and  thoughts  of  Ameri- 
can human  nature.  The  “ haunt  and  main  region 
of  their  song”  is  man  rather  than  men ; humanity 
in  its  simple  elements,  rather  than  complex  com- 
binations ; and  their  mission  is  to  stand  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rushing  stream  of  American  indus- 
trial life,  and,  assimilating  new  elements  from  oth- 
er literatures,  or  directly  from  visible  nature,  to 
pour  into  that  stream,  as  rills  into  a river,  thought- 
fulness, and  melody,  and  beauty.  Their  produc- 
tions being  thus  contributions  to  the  national  mind, 
rather  than  offsprings  of  it,  are  contemplative  rather 
than  lyrical,  didactic  rather  than  dramatic.  And 
is  it  not  better  that  it  should  be  so  ? If  our  econ- 
omics were  sung  as  well  os  lived ; if,  instead  of 
“The  Humble  Bee,"  and  44 Thanatopsis,”  and  the 
41  Psalm  of  life,"  wo  had  44  Odes  to  the  Brokers’ 


Board,"  and  “ Lines  on  the  Sudden  Fall  of  Reading 
Stock,"  would  we  not  be  giving  stimulants  where 
it  would  be  better  to  give  even  morphine  or  chloro- 
form ? It  is  from  this  fact,  that  the  ideal  and  ro- 
mantic are  elements  of  thought  to  be  introduced 
from  abroad  into  the  American  mind,  that  we  have 
not  a strictly  national  literature,  and  that  so  many 
of  the  clumsy  attempts  at  purely  American  poetiy 
and  romance  remind  one  of  the  fraternizing  French- 
man, who  rushed  up  to  a ragged  Indian  in  New  Or- 
leans, clasped  him  to  his  breast,  and  joyously  ex- 
claimed that  he  had  at  last  found  the  true  native 
American — the  real  red  republican  ! 

Perhaps  the  fairest  and  least  flattering  expres- 
sion of  our  whole  national  life  may  be  found  in  our 
politics ; for  in  limited  monarchies  and  in  democ- 
racies it  is  in  politics  that  all  that  there  is  in  the 
public  mind  of  servility,  stupidity,  ferocity,  and 
unreasoning  prejudice  is  sure  to  come  glaringly 
out ; and  certainly  our  politics  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  France  and 
England,  in  respect  either  to  intelligence  or  moral- 
ity. In  no  country  is  the  government  more  nar- 
rowly watched ; in  no  country  do  large  parties, 
bound  together  by  an  interest,  more  readily  fall 
apart  on  a principle:  and  when  we  consider  that, 
in  practical  politics,  force  and  passion,  not  reason 
and  judgment,  are  predominant — that  men  vote 
with  a storm  of  excitement  hurrying  them  on — this 
fact  indicates  that  the  minor  moralities  have  to  a 
great  extent  become  instincts  with  the  people.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even  a scanty 
View  of  this  political  expression  of  our  national 
mind,  with  its  sectional  contests,  its  struggles  of 
freedom  with  slavery,  its  war  of  abstract  philoso- 
phies on  concrete  interests,  its  impassioned  moral- 
ities, and  no  less  impassioned  immoralities ; but, 
perhaps,  a few  remarks  on  three  great  statesmen, 
who  are  marked  by  unmistakable  local  and  na- 
tional traits,  and  who  were  genuine  products  of 
American  life,  may  not  be  out  of  place  even  here. 
We  refer  to  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  These, 
though  “ dead,  yet  speak and  we  shall  allude  to 
them  as  if  they  still  occupied  bodily  that  position 
in  our  politics  which  they  unquestionably  occupy 
mentally.  Such  men  can  only  die  with  the  move- 
ments they  originated. 

Of  these  three  eminences  of  our  politics,  of  late 
years,  Webster  may  be  called  the  most  comprehen- 
sive statesman,  Clay  the  most  accomplished  politi- 
cian, and  Calhoun  the  nimblest  and  the  most  tena- 
cious sectional  partisan.  Webster,  on  the  fi  rst  view, 
seems  a kind  of  Reman-Englishman — a sort  of  cross 
between  Cincinnatus  and  Burke — but,  examined 
more  closely,  he  is  found  to  be  a natural  elevation 
in  the  progress  of  American  life,  a man  such  as 
New  Hampshire  bore  him,  and  such  os  Winthrop 
and  Standish,  Washington  and  Jay,  Hamilton  and 
Madison,  had  made  him ; a man  who  drew  the  nu- 
triment of  character  altogether  from  American  in- 
fluences ; and,  especially,  a man  representing  the 
iron  of  the  national  character  as  distinguished  from 
its  quicksilver.  The  principal  wealth  of  New 
Hampshire  is  great  men  and  water-power;  but 
instead  of  keeping  them  to  herself,  she  squanders 
them  on  Massachusetts,  and  Webster  was  one  of 
these  free  gifts. 

If  we  compare  Webster  with  Calhoun,  we  shall 
find  in  both  the  same  firm  mental  grasp  of  princi- 
ples, the  same  oversight  of  the  means  of  populari- 
ty, and  the  same  ungraceful  and  almost  sullen  self- 
assertion,  at  periods  when  policy  would  hare  dio- 
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tated  a more  facile  accommodativeness.  Their 
intellects,  though  both  in  some  degree  entangled 
by  local  interests  and  opinions,  have  inherent  dif- 
ferences, visible  at  a glance.  Webster’s  mind  has 
more  massiveness  than  Calhoun’s,  is  richer  in  cul- 
ture and  variety  of  faculty,  and  is  gifted  with  a 
wider  sweep  of  argumentation ; but  it  is  not  so 
completely  compacted  with  character,  and  has, 
accordingly,  less  inflexible  and  untiring  persistence 
toward  an  object.  Both  are  comparatively  unim- 
pressible,  but  Webster’s  understanding  recognizes 
and  includes  facts  w hich  his  imagination  may  re- 
fuse to  assimilate ; while  Calhoun  arrogantly  ig- 
nores every  thing  which  contradicts  his  favorite 
opinions,  and  would  be  a great  reasoner  did  he  not 
so  often  take  paradoxes  for  his  premises.  The  mind 
of  Webster,  weighty,  solid,  and  capacious,  looks 
before  and  after ; by  its  insight  reads  principles  in 
events,  by  its  foresight  reads  events  in  principles ; 
and,  arching  gloriously  over  all  the  phenomena  of 
a widely-complex  subject  of  contemplation,  views 
things,  not  singly,  but  in  their  multitudinous  rela- 
tions; yet  the  very  comprehension  of  his  vision 
makes  him  somewhat  timid,  and  his  moderation, 
accordingly,  lacks  the  crowning  grace  of  moral  au- 
dacity. Calhoun  has  audacity,  but  lacks  compre- 
hensiveness. 

As  Webster’s  mind,  from  its  enlargement  of 
view,  has  an  instinctive  intellectual  conscientious- 
ness, the  processes  of  his  reasoning  are  principally 
inductive,  rising  from  facts  to  principles;  while 
Calhoun’s  are  principally  deductive,  descending 
from  principles  to  facts.  Now  deduction  is  doubt- 
less a sublime  exercise  of  logical  genius,  provided 
the  principle  be  reached — as  it  is  reached  by  Web- 
ster, when  he  uses  the  process — by  induction ; for 
it  gives  the  mind  power  to  divine  the  future,  and 
converts  prophecy  into  a science.  Thus,  from  the 
deductive  law  of  gravitation  we  can  predict  the 
appearance  of  stellar  phenomena  thousands  of  years 
hence.  Edmund  Burke  is  the  greatest  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen,  in  virtue  of  his  discovery  and  ap- 
plication of  deductive  laws  applicable  to  society 
and  government.  But  the  mischief  of  Calhoun’s 
deductive  method  is,  that,  by  nature  or  position, 
his  understanding  is  controlled  by  his  will ; and, 
consequently,  his  principles  are  often  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously  chosen,  do  not  rise  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  things,  but  out  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn ; and  therefore  it  is  frequently  true  of  him, 
what  Macaulay  untruly  declares  of  Burke,  that 
“he  chooses  his  position  like  a fanatic,  and  de- 
fends it  like  a philosopher” — as  Clay  chooses  his 
like  a tactician,  and  defends  it  like  a fanatic. 

If  we  carefully  study  the  speeches  of  Webster 
and  Calhoun,  in  one  of  those  great  Congression- 
al battles  where  they  were  fairly  pitted  against 
each  other,  wTe  shall  find  that  Webster’s  mind  darts 
beneath  the  smooth  and  rapid  stream  of  his  oppo- 
nent’s deductive  argument  at  a certain  point — fast- 
ens fatally  on  some  phrase,  or  fact,  or  admission, 
in  which  the  fallacy  lurks— and  then  devotes  his 
reply  to  a searching  analysis  and  logical  overthrow 
of  that,  without  heeding  the  rest.  Calhoun,  of 
course,  has  the  ready  rejoinder  that  the  thing  de- 
molished is  twistecLout  of  its  relations ; and  then, 
with  admirable  control  of  his  face,  proceeds  to  dip 
into  Webster’s  inductive  argument,  to  extract 
some  fact  or  principle  which  is  indissolubly  re- 
lated to  what  goes  before  and  comes  after,  and 
thus  really  misrepresents  the  reasoning  he  seem- 
ingly answers.  To  overthrow  Calhoun  yon  have, 


like  Napoleon  at  Wagram,  only  to  direct  a tre- 
mendous blow  at  the  centre ; to  overthrow  Web- 
ster, like  Napoleon  at  Borodino,  the  whole  line 
must  be  routed. 

In  the  style  of  the  two  men  we  have,  perhaps, 
the  best  expression  of  their  character ; for  style,  it 
has  been  well  said,  “is  the  measure  of  power — as 
the  waves  of  the  sea  answer  to  the  winds  that  call 
them  up.”  Webster’s  style  varies  with  the  moods 
of  his  mind — short,  crisp,  biting,  in  sarcasm ; lu- 
minous and  even  in  statement ; rigid,  condensed, 
massive  in  argumentation ; loft}’  and  resounding 
in  feeling;  fierce,  hot,  direct,  overwhelming,  in 
passion.  Calhoun’s  has  the  uniform  vigor  and 
clear  precision  of  a spoken  essay. 

Clay — the  love  of  American  economics,  as  Web- 
ster was  the  pride — had  all  those  captivating  per- 
sonal qualities  which  attract  men’s  admiration,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  enforce  their  respect ; and 
was  especially  gifted  with  that  flexibility — that 
prompt,  intuitive,  heart-winning  grace — which  his 
great  contemporaries  lacked.  The  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence must  not  be  sought  in  his  printed  speeches. 
We  never  go  to  them,  as  we  go  to  Webster’s  and 
Calhoun’s,  for  political  philosophy  and  vehement 
logic.  But  if  Webster  as  an  orator  was  inductive, 
and  convinced  the  reason,  and  Calhoun  deductive, 
and  dazzled  the  reason,  Clay  was  most  assuredly 
seductive,  and  carried  the  votes.  The  nature  of 
Clay,  without  being  deficient  in  force,  was  plastic 
and  fluid,  readily  accommodating  itself  to  the  mo- 
ment’s exigency,  and  more  solicitous  to  compre- 
hend all  the  elements  of  party  power  than  all  the 
elements  of  political  thought.  His  faculties  and 
passions  seem  all  to  have  united  in  one  power  of 
personal  impressiveness,  and  that  personality  once 
penetrated  a whole  party,  bound  together  discord- 
ant interests  and  antipathies,  made  itself  felt  as  in- 
spiration equally  in  Maine  and  Louisiana,  con- 
centrated in  itself  the  enthusiasm  of  sense  for  prin- 
ciples, and  of  sensibility  for  men ; and  these,  the 
qualities  of  a powerful  political  leader,  who  makes 
all  the  demagogues  work  for  him,  without  being 
himself  a demagogue,  indicated  his  possession  of 
something,  at  least,  of  that 

41  Mystery  of  commanding; 

That  birth -hour  gift,  that  art-Napoleon, 

Of  winning,  fettering,  wielding,  moulding,  handing 

The  hearts  of  millions,  till  they  move  as  one.* 

But  the  fact  that  Clay  never  reached  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  proves  that  he  was  not  a perfect 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  character  to  which  he  be- 
longed ; and  his  personality — swift,  fusing,  potent 
as  it  was — alert,  compromising,  supple  as  it  was — 
still  was  not  under  thoroughly  wise  direction ; and 
a sense  of  honor  morbidly  quick,  and  a resentment 
of  slight  nervously  egotistic,  sometimes  urged  oar 
most  accomplished  politician  into  impolitic  acts, 
which  leveled  the  labors  of  years. 

Perhaps  the  best  test  even  of  a roan’s  intellect  Is 
the  way  he  demeans  himself  when  he  is  enraged ; 
and  in  this  Webster  was  pre-eminent  above  all 
orators,  while  Calhoun  was  apt  to  lose  his  balance, 
and  become  petty  and  passionate,  and  Clay  to  ex- 
hibit a kind  of  glorious  recklessness.  Most  of  the 
faults  of  Webster  proceeded  from  his  comprehen- 
sion of  understanding  not  being  ever  accompanied 
by  a corresponding  impetus  from  sentiment  and 
character;  and  some  of  his  orations  are  therefore 
unimpassioned  statements  and  arguments,  which, 
however  much  they  claim  our  assent  as  logicians, 
do  not  stir,  and  thrill,  and  move  us  as  men.  Corn- 
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iBg  from  but  one  portion  of  his  own  nature,  they 
touch  only  one  portion  of  the  nature  of  others,  and 
wield  no  dominion  over  the  will.  Such  was  his 
celebrated  speech  on  the  Slavery  question,  which 
so  many  found  difficult  to  answer,  and  impossible 
to  accept.  Not  so  was  it  when  passion  and  senti- 
ment penetrated  his  understanding ; for,  in  Web- 
ster, passion  was  a fire  which  fused  intellect  and 
character  into  one  tremendous  personal  force,  and 
then  burst  out  that  resistless  eloquence  in  which 
words  have  the  might  and  meaning  of  things — that 
true  mental  electricity,  not  seen  in  dazzling,  zig- 
zag flashes — not  heard  in  a grand/ reverberating 
peal  over  the  head — but,  mingling  the  qualities  of 
light  and  sound,  the  blue  bright  flame  startles  and 
stings  the  eye  at  the  moment  the  sharp  crash 
pierces  and  stuns  the  ear.  No  brow  smitten  by 
that  bolt,  though  the  brow  of  a Titan,  could  ever 
afterward  lift  itself  above  the  crowd  without  being 
marked  by  its  enduring  scar ; and  it  was  well  that 
a great,  and  not  easily  moved  nature,  abundantly 
tried  by  all  that  frets  and  teases  the  temper,  should 
thus  have  borne  within  himself  such  a terrible  in- 
strument of  avenging  justice,  when  meanness  pre- 
sumed too  far  on  the  moderation  of  that  large  in- 
tellect, when  insolence  goaded  too  sharply  that 
sullen  fortitude ! 

The  three  great  statesmen  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, taken  together,  cover  three  all-important 
elements  in  every  powerful  national  mind — resist- 
ance, persistence,  and  impressibility  ; and  each,  by 
representing  at  the  same  time  some  engrossing  in- 
dustrial interest,  indicates  that  practical  direction 
of  the  national  energies  to  which  we  have  all  along 
referred.  In  this  region  of  industry  the  nation  has 
been  grandly  creative ; and  by  establishing  the 
maxim  that  the  production  of  wealth  is  a matter 
secondary  to  its  distribution,  it  promises  to  be  as 
grandly  beneficent.  But,  perhaps,  in  the  art  and 
science  of  government  it  has  been  more  creative 
and  more  beneficent  than  in  the  province  of  indus- 
try. The  elements  of  order  and  radicalism  it  em- 
bosoms are  in  a healthy  rather  than  destructive 
conflict,  so  that  we  may  hope  that  even  the  prob- 
lem of  Slavery  will  be  settled  without  any  wide- 
spread ruin  and  devastation.  The  mischief  of  rad- 
icalism in  other  countries  is,  that  it  commences 
reformation  by  abjuring  law;  accordingly,  it  op- 
poses political  power  on  the  principles  of  anarchy, 
and  wields  it  on  the  principles  of  despotism.  Here 
the  toughest  problem  in  the  science  of  government 
has  been  practically  solved,  by  the  expedient  of 
legalizing  resistance ; and  thus,  by  providing  legal 
inlets  and  outlets  for  insurrection  and  revolution, 
we  reap  the  benefits  of  rebellion,  and  avoid  its  ap- 
palling evils.  A nation  which  has  done  this  can 
afford  to  bear  some  taunts  on  its  vices  and  defects, 
especially  as  its  sensitive  vanity  impels  it  to  ap- 
propriate the  truth  contained  in  every  sarcasm  un- 
der which  it  winces. 

It  now  remains  to  ask  how  a national  mind  like 
the  American,  with  its  powers  generally  directed 
by  its  sentiments  to  commerce,  industrial  produc- 
tion, law,  and  politics — which  are  the  most  lucra- 
tive occupations — and  but  relatively  directed  to 
reforms — which  are  the  most  unprofitable — how  it 
appears  when  tested  by  those  virtues  which  are  the 
conditions  of  a nation’s  durable  strength?  The 
question  is  not  one  of  particulars,  because,  in  every 
social  system,  no  matter  how  far  advanced  in  hu- 
mane culture,  there  will  always  be  individuals  and 
small  classes  representing  the  vices  of  every  grade 


of  civilization  which  history  or  tradition  has  re- 
corded, from  cannibals  all  the  way  down  to  dan- 
dies. We  have  our  share  of  New  Zealand  and  our 
share  of  Almacks ; but  in  viewing  a national 
mind  we  must  fasten  on  the  strongest  elements  and 
the  average  humanity.  Looked  at  from  this  lib- 
eral point,  American  life  would  bear  comparatively 
well  the  tests  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  benev- 
olence ; a little  less  confidently  those  of  veracity, 
steadfastness,  and  justice ; and  considerably  less 
those  of  beauty,  heroism,  and  self-devotion. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  present  as  in  the  fu- 
ture that  we  have  the  grandest  vision  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind.  We  have  seen  that  its  organic  sub- 
stance, as  distinguished  from  the  unassiinilated 
elements  in  contact  or  conflict  with  it,  is  solidly 
and  productively  practical ; and  as  it  is  a sleepless 
energy,  resisting,  persisting,  and  impressible,  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  transmute  into  itself  the  best 
life  of  other  national  minds,  without  having  its  in- 
dividuality overwhelmed ; that  it  will  bo  strong 
and  beautiful  with  their  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, without  being  weak  with  their  vices  and 
limitations ; and  that,  continually  enriched  by  new 
and  various  mental  life,  it  will  result  in  being  a 
comprehensive  national  mind,  harmoniously  com- 
bining characteristics  caught  from  all  nations — so 
that  Greece  might  in  it  recognize  beaut}*,  and 
Rome  will,  and  Germany  earnestness,  and  Italy 
art,  and  France  vivacity,  and  Ireland  impulse,  and 
England  tenacity.  It  is  in  this  contemplation  of 
America  as  a conquering  Mind  that  we  should  most 
delight — a mind  worthy  of  the  broad  continent  it 
is  to  over-arch — a mind  too  sound  at  the  core  for 
ignorance  to  stupefy,  or  avarice  to  harden,  or  lust 
of  power  to  consume — a mind  full  in  the  line  of  the 
historical  progress  of  the  race,  holding  wide  rela- 
tions with  all  communities  and  all  times,  listening 
to  every  word  of  cheer  or  warning  muttered  from 
dead  or  thundered  from  living  lips,  and  moving 
down  the  solemn  pathway  of  the  ages,  an  image  of 
just,  intelligent,  beneficent  Power ! 

CMtnr’s  (fflfiq  Cjjair. 

TTTE  in  America  had  scarcely  buried  our  foremost 
YV  practical  statesman,  England  had  barely 
turned  from  the  grave  of  her  brilliant  wit  and  sat- 
irist, when  the  note  of  national  bereavement  was 
caught  up  and  prolonged  in  the  universal  sorrow 
with  which  the  French  people  followed  to  his  last 
home  the  most  popular  of  poets.  The  death  of  B6- 
ranger  revives  all  the  souvenirs  of  all  the  changing 
fortunes  of  France  during  its  last  fourscore  years 
of  change.  He  was  one  of  the  rarest  products  of 
that  strange  convulsive  epoch  so  prodigal  of  great 
geniuses.  The  metaphorical  sea  of  Time,  like  the 
veritable  ocean  on  which  we  gaze  from  Newport 
or  Nahant,  often  sends  to  the  shore,  with  its  burden 
of  wreck  and  destruction,  some  gem  of  its  own  most 
fanciful  creation.  The  same  dismal  w*ave  which 
broke  over  France  in  the  horrors  of  Revolution  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  bore  into  being  this  bright  child 
of  song,  with  all  his  overflowing  wit  and  humor  and 
genial  human  sympathies,  like  a gleam  of  sunlight 
on  the  crest  of  some  storm-lashed  breaker  just  poised 
for  the  final  desolating  sweep.  Nature,  in  B6ran- 
ger,  epitomized  the  French  character  in  its  sunniest 
type,  and  avenged  herself  for  such  grand  deformi- 
ties as  JDanton,  Robespierre,  and  their  colossal  col- 
leagues. He  was  revolutionary  and  democratic  by 
instinct ; but  he  had  no  thirst  for  blood  or  plunder, 
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amd  the  kindliest  elements  were  mingled  in  his 
composition.  His  temper  was  gay  enough  and 
wtorm  enough  for  that  perfumed  and  painted  era 
of  the  Regency  which  he  just  escaped,  but  whose 
passions  throb,  with  only  half-abated  fervor,  in  tho 
voluptuous  verses  which  he  scatters,  somewhat 
profusely,  among  his  national  lyrics.  With  him, 
Bacchus  and  Venus  were  still,  as  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XV.  and  Madame  du  Barri,  divinities  not  al- 
together to  be  driven  from  the  shrines  of  the  old 
idolatry.  He  hated  the  old  worshipers,  Kings,  and 
courtiers,  and  parasites ; but  it  was  the  priests  and 
not  the  divinities  of  wrhom  ho  would  purify  the 
temple.  He  might  have  underwritten  with  glowr- 
ing  verse  the  Pilgrimage  to  Cytherea  or  the  Fetes 
Galantes  as  those  famous  pictures  came  from  the 
hand  of  Watteau,  that  famous  painter  of  powdered 
coquettes  and  profane  lovers,  drunk  under  Arcadian 
bowers,  among  roses  and  violets,  with  music,  and 
wine,  and  beauty ; or  Lancret,  who  surpassed  even 
Watteau  in  the  art  of  seizing  and  transferring  to 
the  canvas  the  sensuous  graces,  the  butterfly  bloom, 
and  the  delirious  abandonment  of  that  intoxicated 
dream  which  preceded  the  waking  terrors  of  the 
Revolution,  might  have  painted  the  counterpart  to 
some  of  those  gay  refrains  of  the  poet,  in  w hich  he 
celebrates,  not  the  glories  of  the  Empire  or  the 
abuses  of  the  Restoration,  but  the  Bacchanalian 
joys  of  Parisian  life  at  twenty,  the  sparkling 
draughts  of  the  choicest  vintage,  and  the  fresh 
charms  of  the  fairest  of  grisettes. 

Something,  too,  in  his  declining  years,  and  the 
calmness  of  his  final  exit,  reminds  us  of  the  philos- 
ophy, semi-pagan,  semi-Christian,  of  Diderot  and 
Helvetius,  and  the  sages  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  He 
believed  in  le  Dieu  des  bonnes  gens — the  God  of  hon- 
est people — but  he  offered  his  devotions,  goblet  in 
hand,  as  the  ancient  worshipers  poured  their  liba- 
tions to  their  tutelary  Deities ; and  he  accepted  the 
good  and  the  ill  of  life,  its  changing  fortunes  and 
its  final  scenes,  with  a serenity  partly  Stoical,  part- 
ly Epicurean,  partly  Catholic.  On  this  side  of  his 
character  we  find  him  still  thoroughly  French — a 
true  reflection  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  age. 

But  he  was  honestly  a man  of  the  people — one 
of  the  few  genuine  Democrats  who  loved  Liberty 
for  her  own  sake,  and  were  willing  to  follow  wher- 
ever she  led.  And  the  people,  as  w ell  as  the  men 
in  power,  knew  that  he  was  sincere  in  this,  and 
they  loved  and  hated  him  accordingly.  Dema- 
gogues and  place-hunters  might  learn  a wholesome 
lesson  as  to  the  secret  of  true  popularity  in  the 
career  of  this  singer  of  songs,  who,  when  he  was 
elected,  in  1849,  by  two  hundred  thousand  votes  to 
the  National  Assembly,  refused  to  peril  his  reputa- 
tion in  a public  career.  The  Assembly  declined  to 
accept  his  resignation.  Upon  this  he  wrote  a most 
touching  and  noble  letter,  “supplicating  them, with 
clasped  hands,  not  to  drag  him  from  his  obscurity.” 
M This  is  not,”  he  adds,  “the  desire  of  a philosopher, 
still  les^  is  it  that  of  a sage  ; it  is  the  wish  of  an  old 
rhymer,  who  would  imagine  that  he  had  survived 
himself  were  he  to  lose,  in  the  tumult  of  public  af- 
fairs, his  independence  of  mind,  the  only  treasure 
which  he  has  ever  coveted.  For  the  first  time,  I 
have  something  to  ask  of  my  country.  Let  not  its 
worthy  representatives  reject  the  petition  which  I 
address  them  in  reiterating  my  resignation,  and  let 
them  kindly  overlook  the  weakness  of  an  old  man, 
who  can  not  conceal  from  himself  the  honor  which 
he  sacrifices  in  separating  himself  from  them.” 

Such  traits  as  these  carry  us  back  to  a higher 


style  of  character  than  any  which  marked  either 
the  revolutionary  or  the  anti-revolution ar}-  epochs ; 
and,  with  something  of  the  homage  which  wre  pay 
to  the  old  Roman  patriotism,  we  unite  in  the  cry 
which  followed  the  funeral  procession  along  the 
streets  of  Paris — “ Honor  to  B6ranger !” 

The  Season  is  over,  and  the  summer  ended  at 
last,  and  the  great  family  of  the  Every  bodies  is  in 
town  again.  We  looked  in  upon  them  a short  time 
since,  and  found  that  they  had  fairly  resumed  the 
business  of  housekeeping  at  the  old  city  stands. 
They  were  full  of  July,  August,  and  September 
experiences,  brought  from  salt  watering-places, 
fresh  watering-places,  mineral  watering-places; 
from  farm-houses,  and  family  homesteads;  and 
the  recital  of  the  various  trials  through  which  they 
had  passed,  in  their  desperate  struggles  after  en- 
joyment and  recreation,  was  enough  to  move  more 
stoical  sensibilities,  and  melt  a harder  heart  than 
the  sensibilities  and  the  heart  which  belong  to  this 
sympathizing  Easy  Chair.  We  sat,  and  they  poured 
the  touching  tale  into  our  listening  ears.  There 
were  doleful  instances  of  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
relatives  in  the  interior  upon  juvenile  city  de- 
linquents who  turned  up  their  young  noses  at 
salt  pork  and  buttermilk ; of  starvation  in  coun- 
try boarding-houses  ; of  despotic  w aiters  at  hotels, 
not  to  be  bribed  except  by  douceurs  of  fabulous 
amount;  of  sufferings  on  feather  beds  and  corn- 
shuck  mattresses ; of  perils  by  railroad,  perils  by 
stage-coach,  and  perils  among  Yankee  tavern-keep- 
ers. Wherever  the  Everybodies  had  been  they 
had  found  phalanxes  of  crying  babies,  platoons  of 
disagreeable  people,  and  the  most  unaccountable 
weather  ever  known.  The  gay  places  hrd  been 
dull,  the  quiet  places  unhealthy,  the  select  places 
overrun  with  such  vulgar  sets — and  all  of  them  ru- 
inously expensive.  The  Everybodies  drew  a long 
sigh  in  concert,  thanked  their  individual  stars  that 
the  summer  was  over,  and  broke  into  the  chorus 
of  “ Home,  sweet  Home !” 

The  Every  bodies  all  agreed  in  one  particular. 
They  had  never  dreamed  that  their  city  houses 
w?ere  so  large,  so  convenient,  so  crammed  full  with 
luxuries,  until  they  went  into  the  country.  They 
have  come  back,  some  of  them,  to  twenty  or  eight- 
een feet  fronts,  and  find  them  expanded  into  pala- 
tial dimensions  and  magnificence.  They  have  gone 
al)out  through  the  old  rooms,  and  have  opened 
closet  doors  and  bureau  drawers  with  as  much  sur-. 
prise  and  delight  as  if  they  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  such  things  before.  They  have  seated  them- 
selves in  the  old  arm-chairs  with  amazement  at 
their  newly  -discovered  comfort ; and  one  of  the 
elder  Every  bodies  assured  us  that,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  home  dinner,  the  sensations  which 
he  experienced  in  realizing  that  there  was  no  gong 
in  his  house,  no  bill-of-fare,  and  no  head-w’aiter, 
and  that  there  were  such  things  as  tender  beef- 
steaks in  the  world,  can  not  be  expressed  in  words, 
and  caused  a tumult  of  grateful  emotion  in  his 
bosom  from  which  he  did  not  recover  until  after 
his  third  glass  of  skerry.  He  dwelt  on  the  latter 
branch  of  the  subject  with  great  pathos,  and  occa- 
sioned on  our  part  some  misgivings  as  to  the  state 
of  his  intellect  by  broaching  an  insane  theory  that 
the  great  rise  in  dressed  hides,  and  leather  of  all  de- 
scriptions, in  the  summer  months,  is  owing  to  the 
demand  which  exists  for  them  at  the  watering- 
places  for  the  manufacture  of  beef-steaks. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  benevolent  heart 
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of  the  Easy  Chair  was  rejoiced  at  observing  that 
the  little  children  of  the  Everybody  family,  whose 
blanched  cheeks  and  listless  limbs,  in  the  early 
summer,  told  a sad  story  of  confinement  among  the 
brick  walls  and  stone  pavements,  and  the  unhealthy 
city  habits  and  hours,  which  begin  so  soon  to  do 
their  work  of  destruction  upon  our  boys  and  girls, 
had  brought  home  a fresh  bloom,  and  a new  infu- 
sion of  life.  It  was  a pleasure  to  kiss  those  ruddy 
cheeks  and  pouting  lips,  just  retouched  by  the  lov- 
ing Master-hand  which  paints  the  myriad  hues  of 
field  and  flower.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  their 
laugh  again,  all  the  cheerier  for  the  long  play- 
hours  among  the  pine-woods  and  along  the  ocean 
sands,  of  which  they  have  so  much  to  tell ; and 
their  little  hands  clasped  the  arms  of  the  Easy 
Chair  with  a firmer  grasp  for  having  gathered 
through  so  many  sunny  days  the  shells  and  the 
pebbles  beside  the  beach,  or  clung,  in  their  merry 
sports,  to  the  long  branches  of  the  elms  and  the 
willows.  They  come  home  from  the  country  and 
its  rare  delights  as  from  some  wonderful  theatre, 
where  Nature  has  been  the  showman,  and  has  shift- 
ed the  scenes  so  skillfully  that  the  last  was  always 
the  fairest.  For  the  sake  of  the  children  we  regret 
that  there  is  no  more  summer,  and  sigh  for  the 
green  groves  and  running  streams,  for  which,  in 
our  eyes,  troops  of  happy  children  are  a fitter  ten- 
antry than  all  the  fabled  nymphs  and  naiads  of  the 
old  mythology. 

The  Everyl*>dy  men  and  women,  too,  though 
they  all  grumble  and  complain  about  it,  have  had, 
on  the  whole,  a pretty  good  time.  They  come 
back  with  improved  color  and  loosened  waistcoats 
and  belts.  They  have  had  their  intervals  of  en- 
joyment between  those  periods  of  miseries  preluded 
by  the  gong  and  administered  by'  marching  wait- 
ers, and  have  got  more  nearly  the  worth  of  their 
money  than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  One  thing 
is  very  certain:  that  toward  the  end  of  next  Febru- 
ary they  will  begin  to  ask  each  other  where  they 
are  going  for  the  next  summer,  and  its  returning 
heats  will  find  them  all  again  in  the  same  places, 
suffering  the  same  privations  of  which  they  now 
complain.  People  are  fond  of  fancying  themselves 
victims  and  martyrs.  There  is  a native  longing 
in  us  ail  for  misery,  real  or  fancied,  and  the  facili- 
ties afforded  for  its  exercise  in  the  summer  resorts 
are  rather  in  favor  of  their  popularity.  About  a 
million  and  a half  of  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  are  left  at  Saratoga  alone  every  sea- 
son in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  doing  penance 
in  the  cells  of  its  mammoth  hotels  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  grumbling  about  it  during  the  cold 
weather. 

But  whatever  are  the  evils  which  we  suffer  from 
our  country  friends,  they  deal  with  us  much  better 
than  we  deal  with  them  when  they  come  to  town. 
They  give  us  the  best  they  have,  and  cook  it  as 
well  as  they  know  how,  and  charge  as  much  as 
they  dare ; but  they  play  no  drop-games  nor  panel- 
games  upon  us ; they  exhibit  no  patent  safes ; they 
seduce  us  into  no  mock  auctions ; they  tempt  us 
with  no  extravagances ; they  publish  no  quotations 
of  fancy  stocks ; they  have  no  bulls  or  bears  run- 
ning loose  in  the  street.  When  we  think  of  all 
that  our  country  cousins  suffer  at  our  hands,  there 
seems  to  be  room  for  a theory  of  retribution  in  the 
tough  chickens  and  leathery  beef-steaks  which  they 
visit  upon  us  and  upon  our  children. 

Whew  we  hear  the  cry  of 14  Stop  thief  V9  within 


sound  of  our  Easy  Chair,  we  involuntarily  turn  to 
the  window,  and  look  in  the  direction  from  which 
it  comes.  So  do  all  our  neighbors,  right  and  left ; 
so  do  all  the  passers-by  in  the  street  below,  old  and 
young,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  whole 
movement  of ' .e  moment  suspends  itself  while  we 
watch  the  pursuit.  No  matter  what  has  been 
stolen  or  from  whom,  the  thief  has  been  scented, 
tracked,  and  is  in  full  view,  and  must  be  stopped ; 
and  as  the  cry  gathers  strength  at  every  corner, 
and  finds  an  echo  under  every  door-way,  the  ex- 
citement  becomes  intense,  and  every  one  longs  to 
have  a hand  on  the  collar  of  the  culprit,  and  to  help 
in  dragging  him  to  justice.  But  suppose  it  turns 
out  that  the  shout  was  raised  out  of  pure  malice  or 
wantonness ; suppose  the  so-called  thief  is  as  hon- 
est a citizen  as  any  one  of  the  hundreds  on  the 
sidewalks,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceives  that  he  is 
the  object  of  so  much  public  attention,  turns  and 
confronts  his  slanderers,  and  they  slink  off  without 
attempting  a syllable  of  proof  or  explanation,  and 
without  any  word  of  retraction  or  reparation,  might 
not  the  crowd  on  curb-stone  and  door-step,  and  from 
the  open  windows,  justly  prolong  the  cry  of  44  Stop 
thief!”  and  turn  it  upon  those  who  were  thus  caught 
in  the  very  act  of  an  attempted  larceny  of  that  good 
name,  the  value  of  which,  compared  with  one’s 
purse,  we  might  quote  Shakspeare  to  illustrate,  if 
the  quotation  were  not  familiar  enough  to  save  us 
the  trouble,  and  if  there  needed  any  authority  to 
point  our  meaning. 

Now  there  are  other  things  besides  pocket-books 
and  gold  w’atches  which  may  become  the  subjects 
of  larceny,  petty  or  grand,  and  in  respect  to  which 
also  the  cry  of 44  Stop  thief!”  may  be  raised — some- 
times with  truth,  sometimes  in  such  a way  that 
the  accusers  find  themselves,  instead  of  the  ac- 
cused, in  the  pillory  of  public  ridicule.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  loose,  unclaimed  thunder  lying 
about,  which  is  easily  carried  off.  Some  people 
are  so  unfortunate  as  always  to  have  their  ideas 
stolen  without  themselves  suspecting  the  loss  until 
they  recognize  them  in  the  possession  of  somebody 
else.  There  never  yet  was  a successful  invention 
which  was  not  claimed  by  a score  or  two  of  people 
who  invented  it  long  before  the  original  inventor, 
and  who  whine  piteously  when  the  Patent  Office 
and  the  public  unite  in  stupidly  refusing  to  recog- 
nize their  claims  to  nil  the  glory  and  all  the  profits, 
though  backed  by  their  own  unaided  assertion. 
There  has  rarely  been  a successful  book  in  which 
thousands  of  people  have  not  discovered  the  very 
thoughts  which  they  themselves  had  before  it  was 
ever  in  print,  which  they  would  have  expressed  if 
they  had  only  known  how,  and  published  if  they 
had  only  had  a chance.  These  unfortunate  beings 
generally  resign  themselves  to  their  fate ; and  the 
grand  burglars  and  highwaymen,  such  as  Milton 
and  Shakspeare,  and  the  lesser  thieves,  such  as 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  though  well  known  to 
have  been  famous  appropriators,  go  unexposed  and 
unpunished.  Sometimes,  hovrever,  when  an  of- 
fender of  less  note  is  found  among  the  light-fingered 
fraternity  of  authorship,  the  cry  of  44  Stop  thief!” 
is  all  of  a sudden  raised  about  his  ears  with  a 
clamor  which  shows  him  what  bad  company  he 
has  got  into. 

We  had  an  illustration  of  this  In  the  recent  hue 
and  cry  got  up,  aided  by  the  respectability  of  band 
and  surplice,  and  the  juvenility  of  pinafore  and 
ringlets,  touching  the  authorship  of  a very  popular 
poem.  The  public  were  gravely  asked  to  believe 
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that  the  author  did  not  write  it,  but  that  a young 
lady  of  fifteen  dropped  the  idea  and  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  poem  (which,  by-the-way,  Byron 
Bays  are  the  most  difficult  parts),  at  a corner  of  the 
street  somewhere  up-town,  and  or'y  awoke  to  a 
consciousness  of  her  loss  when  she  chbcovered  what 
a tremendous  body  had  inserted  itself  between  the 
lost  extremities,  and  was  parading  in  all  the  ef- 
frontery of  print  before  her  eyes. 

It  is  usual  for  claimants  of  stolen  goods  to 
44  prove  property.”  This  little  formality  is  quite 
essential  when  there  are  two  claimants,  and  the 
one  in  possession  is  reputable,  has  never  had  his 
title  questioned,  denies  flatly  that  any  body  else  is 
entitled  to  it,  and  plants  himself  on  his  simple  cast- 
ing back  of  the  charge.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  propriety  of  proving,  or  attempting  to  prove, 
the  charge  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  heads 
of  the  accusers,  and  not  a particle  of  evidence  is 
furnished  to  justify  us  in  holding  up  the  youthful 
claimant,  as  we  might  have  done  had  the  story 
been  true,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  as  the 
first  female  writer  who,  at  fifteen,  ever  wrote  or 
planned  a satire  on  her  own  sex ! 

Our  old  friend,  Fustic,  who  has  been  on  the  Prize 
Composition  Committee  at  divers  times  in  Sun- 
dry Institutions  devoted  to  the  embroider}',  trim- 
ming, and  fancy  decoration  of  the  intellects  of  young 
ladies,  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  been  amazed 
at  discovering  the  originals  of  striking  essays  by 
Addison,  Hannah  Moore,  and  equally  distinguished 
authors,  and  of  poems  by  Campbell,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  the  other  Modern  British  Poets,  in  the  efforts 
of  the  rising  female  generation  at  these  seats  of 
learning,  and  he  declares,  that  if  he  only  had  the 
ability  to  put  it  in  proper  style,  he  could  produce, 
from  his  experience,  a surprising  magazine  article 
on  the  Obligations  of  English  Literature  to  Amer- 
ican School-girls.  He  shakes  his  head  over  this 
new  claim  of  authorship,  and  says,  dryly,  that  there 
is  more  imagination  displayed  in  the  story  of  the 
lost  manuscript  than  there  is  in  the  real  poem  it- 
self. 


Mr.  Tinshinolb,  who  has  practiced  in  the  legal 
profession  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  for 
the  last  forty  years,  and  who  has  so  identified  him- 
self with  our  commerce  that  his  name  and  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  bottomry  and  ship-chandlery  are 
mentioned  with  respect  off  Cape  Horn  and  in  the 
China  seas,  paid  us  a domiciliary  visit  a few  days 
• ago.  Mr.  Tinshingle  goes  about  like  an  old  alche- 
mist, turning  every  thing  he  touches  into  law, 
Whatever  he  does  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
legal  proceeding.  He  carries  the  odor  of  the  courts 
about  with  him  as  hostlers  do  the  smell  of  the  sta- 
bles. His  most  casual  conversation  is  a summing 
up,  his  invitation  to  dinner  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
arrest,  and  his  most  friendly  call  is  a sort  of  special 
session.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  we 
expected  a subpoena,  but  he  produced  instead  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  after  wiping  his  brows, 
seated  himself,  and  only  replied  to  our  salutation 
when  the  time  to  answer  had  fully  expired.  We 
perceived  at  a glance  that  Mr.  Tinshingle  was  not 
in  a very  good  humor. 

“Rather  brisk  times,  these,  for  gentlemen  of 
your  profession,”  we  remarked;  you  manage  to 
keep  the  courts  busy  in  vacation,  to  pit  the  judges 
against  each  other,  and  the  newspapers  are  bris- 
tling with  your  points!” 

44  Not  my  points,  if  you  please,”  responds  Mr. 
Vol.  XY. — No.  89. — Y y 
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Tinshingle ; 14 1 wash  my  hands  of  such  proceedings 
as  these.  They  are  all  irregular  and  unprofession- 
al. Here  are  a parcel  of  young  fellows  who  have 
got  hold  of  injunctions,  and  mandamuses,  and  cer- 
tioraris,  and  are  employing  them  with  just  about 
as  much  discretion  as  children  would  exhibit  with 
lighted  candles  among  an  assorted  stock  of  fire- 
works. They  are  setting  off  their  rockets,  and  Ro- 
man candles,  and  wheels,  and  crackers,  in  all  direc- 
tions, making  a great  whizzing,  and  phizzing,  and 
banging  without  any  useful  result  and  at  public 
expense ; and,  what  is  worse,  hitting  and  hurting 
somebody  at  every  shot.  In  the  good  old  days  we 
should  all  have  been  up  at  Saratoga  at  this  season, 
attending  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Court  of 
Errors,  and  drinking  Congress  water,  instead  of 
stewing  and  Special  Terming  it  here  in  New  York. 
But  what  can  you  expect  from  the  present  order 
of  things  ? The  Code  and  the  Elective  Judiciary 
were  the  two  gunpowder  plots  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  our  profession,  and  unfortunately 
they  both  succeeded.  To  change  the  subject,  have 
you  read  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  great  case  of  the  North  American 
Twist  and  Bamboozle  Company  ?” 

We  remind  Tinshingle  that  an  Editorial  Easy 
Chair  is  presumed  to  have  read,  marked,  and  in- 
wardly digested  every  thing  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  print  and  attained  a circulation  of  more 
than  one  copy. 

“Very  well,”  asks  Mr.  Tinshingle,  “are  you 
prepared  to  defend  them  ?” 

We  quietly  ward  off  this  blow  by  inquiring  of 
Mr.  Tinshingle  whether  he  is  prepared  to  attack 
them. 

1 4 New  law— new  law,”  says  Mr.  Tinshingle,  with 
an  expression  of  face  which  indicates  that  to  an 
old  lawyer  the  very  idea  of  new  law  is  poisonous^ 
The  Court  is  beside  itself ; it  has  turned  a complete 
summerset,  swallowed  its  own  decisions,  upset  ita 
own  dicta,  and  kicked  its  own  precedents  out  of 
doors.  I want  you  to  enlighten  the  public  about 
the  matter.”  * 

14  New  law  or  old  law,  it  seems  to  us,”  we  reply, 

14  a very  honest  and  wise  conclusion  that  has  been 
reached,  and  one  which  reflects  great  credit  on  our 
Judiciary.  All  that  the  public  care  particularly  to 
know  about  it  is  what  they  know  already,  that  cer- 
tain heavy  creditors  (many  of  them  foreigners,  un- 
acquainted with  our  laws)  of  an  insolvent  corpora- 
tion, who  have  been  pursuing  their  claims  for  fifteen 
years  against  all  manner  of  technical  objections  and 
through  all  the  labyrinthine  delays  of  the  law,  hava 
at  last  succeeded,  and  will  get  the  money  which  is 
due  them,  or  whatever  is  left  of  it  after  so  long  a. 
litigation ; and  that  the  law  of  this  State  is  to  pay 
and  not  to  repudiate  honest  debts.” 

Mr.  Tinshingle  shakes  his  learned  head.  44  You 
are  in  a state  of  gross  darkness  about  the  whole 
matter,”  he  observes,  14  and  you  overlook  the  most 
important  fact,  that  in  this  case  there  was  a — Fund, 
and  a — Receiver,  and  when  you  have  a Fund  and  a. 
Receiver  you  must  know  that  questions  of  honesty 
or  dishonesty,  of  paying  or  repudiating,  don’t  enter 
into  the  question.  Let  me  enlighten  your  igno- 
rance. Here  was  the  Twist  and  Bamboozle  Com- 
pany, which  was  got  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
borrowing  money  of  every  body.  When  it  had 
borrowed  every  body’s  money  it  failed.  It  had 
stockholders ; it  had  creditors ; it  bad  assets.  Now 
if  there  bad  been  assets  enough  to  pay  all  the  cred- 
itors and  all  the  stockholders,  they  would  both  hava 
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been  satisfied,  but  by  some  unavoidable  accident  it 
turned  out  that  there  was  not  half  enough  to  pay 
the  creditors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stockholders. 
The  officers  of  the  Company  had  put  the  most  of 
its  property  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  to  protect 
the  largest  creditors ; and  while  the  other  creditors 
and  the  stockholders  are  looking  wistfully  at  the 
remaining  assets,  along  comes  the  Chancellor  and 
puts  them  into  the  hands  of  a Receiver — and  a Re- 
ceiver,” continued  Mr.  Tinshingle,  pausing  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair  as  if  more  per- 
fectly to  enjoy  the  idea  which  the  word  suggested, 
of  a being  quite  too 

“bright  and  good 

For  Human  Nature's  daily  food” — 

“a  Receiver  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and,  I 
might  say,  sublime  objects  which  can  be  presented 
to  the  legal  mind.  He  is  the  offspring  of  Chancery 
and  Insolvency.  He  is  inseparably  identified  with 
a Fund.  He  acts  only  by  advice  of  counsel.  He 
subsists  on  motions  and  interlocutory  orders.  He 
is  always  petitioning  the  Court,  and  asking  that 
something  or  other  be  granted  with  costs.  He  is 
the  good  genius  of  attorneys  and  solicitors.  He 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  taxable  items  and  com- 
missions, and  special  proceedings  and  general  equi- 
ty. He  is,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
grandest  embodiment  of  a legal  fiction.  Now  what 
was  the  duty  of  the  Receiver  in  this  case  ?” 

44  Very  simple,  we  should  suppose ; to  turn  the 
assets  into  money,  deduct  his  commissions,  dis- 
tribute the  balance  among  the  creditors,  and  go 
about  his  business.” 

44  Spoken  like  an  unsophisticated,  ignorant  Easy 
Chair.  No ! A Receiver  owes  his  first  duty  to  the 
Fund  which  has  created  him.  The  course  of  pro- 1 
ceedings  you  suggest  would  have  displayed  the 
grossest  incompetency  and  ingratitude.  What ! 
distribute  the  Fund  and  put  it  out  of  existence? 
Do  you  suppose  a Receiver  guilty  of  such  conduct 
could  look  hi9  solicitors  in  the  face,  much  less  a 
Court  of  Equity?  The  duty  which  the  Receiver 
in  this  case  owed  to  the  Fund  was  to  keep  it  in 
Chancery,  to  resist  all  the  claims  made  upon  it  by 
the  creditors,  to  swell  it  by  attacking  the  trusts 
which  covered  the  other  property,  setting  them 
aside,  turning  out  the  trustees,  getting  possession 
of  the  trust  moneys,  adding  them  to  the  Fund,  and 
then  keeping  the  Fund  in  Court  to  the  end  of  time. 
If  there'  were  such  things  as  great  legal  spiders 
who  could  spin  webs  day  and  night  around  the 
Fund,  and  around  the  trustees,  and  around  the  cred- 
itors, and  around  the  Courts,  and  entangle  them 
all  with  suits  and  cross-suits,  with  bills  and  cross- 
bills, and  answers  and  demurrers,  replications  and 
hearings,  and  decrees  and  references,  and  motions 
and  appeals,  until  the  creditors  were  worried  out, 
and  worn  out,  and  badgered,  and  beggared,  and  in  de- 
spair, and  begged  for  mercy,  he  ought  to  have  set 
them  all  at  work  to  protect  the  Fund.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  ought  to  have  protected  it ; they  ought 
to  have  stuck  to  their  old  law,  and  upset  all  the 
trusts,  and  declared  all  the  debts  void,  and  the 
creditors  usurers,  and  kept  the  money  in  the  coun- 
try instead  of  letting  it  go  back  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  into  the  pockets  of  Englishmen  to  swell 
the  aggregate  of  British  gold.  It  came  out  of  their 
pockets  originally,  you  say  1 To  be  sure  it  did,  but 
what  of  that  ? The  Court  should  never  have  looked 
behind  the  Fund.  It  is  a monstrous  decision ; and 
if  you  can  not  see  the  enormity  of  it,  permit  me  to 
say  that  I should  take  pleasure  in  moving  to  pot 


your  whole  establishment,  types,  presses,  machin- 
ery, plates,  sheets,  and  books,  into  the  hands  of  a 
Receiver  to  conduct  the  business  and  edit  the  Mag- 
azine under  the  order  of  the  Court.” 

There  is  a returning  gleam  of  sunshine  on  Tin- 
shingle’s  face  as  he  closes  his  argument,  which  lights 
into  certainty  what  we  had  surmised  all  aleng,  that 
this  wily  veteran  of  the  Bar  had  been  feeling  the 
pulse  of  public  opinion  through  its  great  artery,  the 
Easy  Chair,  and,  concealing  his  own  satisfaction 
at  the  decision  he  denounced  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring himself  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  community 
in  general.  We  accuse  him  of  the  stratagem,  but 
he  pulls  out  his  watch,  and  says  he  must  go  to  a 
Reference. 

44  Tell  us,  before  you  go,  what  you  think  of  the 
official  tactics  in  the  Cunningham  case — the  gov- 
ernment aid  which  enabled  the  criminal  to  perpe- 
trate the  crime,  if,  in  a technical  sense,  there  was 
any  crime.” 

44  It  was  rather  irregular,” says  Mr.  Tinshingle; 

4 4 an  old  fellow  such  as  I am  looks  upon  these  ex- 
ploits as  Dr.  Francis  might  upon  a Homoeopathic 
experimentizer  who  had  nothing  to  show  in  support 
of  his  practice  on  a patient  except  a perfect  cure. 

The  success  of  the  thing  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
quality  as  right  or  wrong,  but  it  demonstrates  its 
necessity  and  value.  So  long  as  we  admit  the 
principle  in  our  Detective  Police  system  of  dealing 
with  crime  on  its  own  plan,  we  allow  and  demand 
precisely  this  kind  of  strategy,  which  is  as  neces- 
sary in  the  conflict  with  villainy  as  in  the  grander 
operations  of  warlike  campaigns.  The  same  sort 
of  thing  is  done  constantly  on  a smaller  scale  in 
the  ferreting  out  and  exposure  of  crime.  Bear  in 
miud  that,  in  this  instance,  the  crime,  so  far  a a 
intent , which  gives  it  its  moral  essence,  is  concern- 
ed, was  full}’  ripe,  and  that  the  strategy  by  which 
it  was  aided  related  only  to  the  development  and 
manifestation  of  the  guilty  forethought,  and  did 
not  prevent  the  criminal  at  any  moment  from  aban- 
doning the  wicked  scheme,  and  stopping  short  in 
its  execution.  I can  give  you  an  instance  from 
recollection  of  a proceeding  somewhat  analogous, 
and  which,  in  the  time  of  it,  was  very  notable. 

44  Nearly  forty  years  ago  a man  in  one  of  the  in- 
terior counties  of  this  State  was  suspected  of  having 
forged  the  signatures  and  certificate  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  a deed  conveying  a valuable  tract  of  land. 

The  name  of  the  magistrate  by  whom  the  certificate 
of  acknowledgment  purported  to  have  been  signed, 
was  such  an  eptact  imitation  of  his  veritable  signer 
ture  that  he  would  have  been  unable  to  pronounoe 
it  a forger}’  but  for  the  absence  of  two  dots,  which 
he  was  in  the  invariable  habit  of  adding  to  his  offi- 
cial signature.  The  accused  was  arrested,  indict- 
ed, and  brought  to  trial.  The  ablest  lawyer  in  the 
State,  a man  unsurpassed,  at  least,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a criminal  defense  before  a jury,  appear- 
ed as  his  counsel.  The  prosecution  was  conducted 
by  a more  successful  competitor  for  public  honors, 
who  was  afterward  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution 
was  the  Justice  whose  signature  had  been  forged. 

He  was  positive  that  the  handwriting  was  not  hit, 
but  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  the  customary  dot*. 

On  cross-examination  he  was  obliged  to  say  that  it 
looked  like  his  writing , that  if  the  dots  had  been 
there  he  should  have  said  it  was  his.  The  case  for 
the  prosecution  was  evidently  a weak  one.  The 
prisoner’s  counsel  opened  to  the  jury  in  very  san- 
guine style.  He  was  prepared  to  demonstrate  the 
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innocence  of  his  client.  A witness  was  in  Court 
who  was  present  when  the  certificate  was  signed, 
and  saw  the  magistrate  who  had  just  left  the  stand 
sign  it  with  his  own  hand.  The  witness  was  ac- 
cordingly called,  and  sworn,  but  his  evidence  was 
like  thunder  in  a clear  sky  to  the  Court,  the  jury, 
the  prisoner,  and  his  counsel — to  every  body,  ex- 
cept the  District-Attorney.  He  stated  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  method  by  which  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  forgery, 
and  exhibited  letters  of  the  prisoner  admitting  the 
forgery,  and  instructing  the  witness  how  to  testify 
In  order  to  clear  him.  The  forger  had  suborned 
the  witness  to  perjure  himself,  and  the  witness  had 
promised  to  do  it ; but  he  was  in  league  with  the  Dis- 
trict-Attorney; his  consent  to  the  peijury  was  to 
entrap  the  criminal  into  fatal  confidence,  and  se- 
cure his  inevitable  conviction.  The  game  was 
played  out,  the  disclosure  came  like  the  flash  of 
retribution,  and  there  was  no  escape.  The  prison- 
er's counsel  threw  up  his  brief,  and  the  Court  sen- 
tenced his  client  to  imprisonment  in  the  State 
Prison  for  life.  The  case  was  different  in  some  re- 
spects," says  Tinshingle, 4 4 from  that  of  Mrs.  (Cun- 
ningham, but  the  principle  is  tne  same." 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

It  is  coming  to  that : we  knew  that  it  would : 
we  see  it  by  the  old,  familiar  addresses  upon  the 
luggage  of  the  Tomkinses,  and  the  Smiths,  and  the 
Browns.  Switzerland  is  growing  to  be  a favorite 
summer  resort  for  those  tired  of  Newport  and  Sar- 
atoga. The  Americans  are  here  in  bulk ; we  hear 
good  Fr6mont  caucus  speeches  in  the  coffee-rooms 
•f  the  Geneva  hotels,  and  good  Democratic  retorts. 
New  York  ladies  talk  of  Mayor  Wood  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham  on  the  eve  of  a start  for  Chamouni. 

And  why  not?  Why  reckon  it  far,  when  ten 
day’s  steaming  (without  change  of  luggage)  will 
put  you  down  on  Havre  pier,  six  hours  more  hus- 
tle you  to  Paris,  and  twelve  more  land  you  on  the 
door-step  of  mine  host  of  the  Hotel  des  Bcrgues,  in 
the  very  jaws  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  within  view  of 
the  rosy  tip  of  Mont  Blanc  ? 

Would  you  believe  it  that  we  met  Mr.  , 

broker,  of  Wall  Street,  only  yesterday,  in  a sum- 
mer duck  from  Devlin's  ? 

44  How  d’ve  ?"  said  we. 

44 How  d’ye?”  said  he. 

44  When  did  you  leave  New  York?”  said  we. 

44  Last  week ” (We  met  Friday).  44  Left  town  for 
a month,  except  they  telegraph  me  back !" 

There  was  audacity  in  leaving  Wall  Street  for  a 
month's  run  into  Switzerland,  but  what  should  we 
say  of  a count  upon  the  great  telegraphic  cable  be- 
fore the  wire  was  fairly  coiled  into  the  steamer's 
hold! 

There  are  one  or  two  capital  things  to  know, 
which  fast  American  travelers,  men  and  women, 
are  apt  to  learn  by  a trip  hither : First,  how  small 
a wardrobe  is  really  necessary  for  a summer's 
jaunt;  and,  next,  that  a certain  degree  of  repose 
and  quietude  of  action  make  the  travel  of  a season 
far  more  beguiling. 

All  the  flurry  is  In  the  start;  after  it  the  fever 
haste  subsides ; it  finds  no  sympathy  to  feed  upon ; 
it  does  not  come  again  till  the  New  York  cabmen 
point  their  whips  at  you  and  bawl  in  your  ear. 

And  what  a delightful  escape  it  is  from  our  uni- 
versal scramble ! What  a rebuke  the  mountains 
are!  How  they  seem  to  say:  “Time  enough, 
gentlemen ; no  hurry !”  How  Mont  Blanc  tames 


us ! In  the  first,  far-away  glimpse  of  him,  there 
on  the  Juras,  he  seemed  to  say,  44  Quiet — be  quiet, 
gentlemen !”  And  from  Geneva,  whence  he  leans 
over  the  Savoy  heights  looking  into  the  lake,  he 
says  louder, 44  Keep  quiet !”  And  when,  down  by 
the  bridge  as  you  go  to  the  bourg  of  Chamouni,  he 
stands  in  the  path,  he  says  dreadfully, 44  Be  quiet!” 
And  if  you  attempt  to  climb  him,  and  get  as  far  as 
the  Grands  Mulets,  under  his  white  brow,  and  feel 
his  breath — how  he  takes  off  the  edge  of  your  hot 
haste,  and  awes  you  into  quietude ! 

Somebody,  not  long  ago,  wrote  a paper  for  Black- 
ufood , called  44  Aesthetics  among  the  Alps,”  intend- 
ed to  be  very  masterly.  What  the  critics  may  have 
said  about  it  we  don’t  know  or  care.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  carry  about  with  us  any  Alpine  teachings 
derived  from  such  a source.  Aesthetics  among 
the  Alps  are  like  one  of  Mr.  Martin's  seven-mile 
palaces  on  ten  feet  of  canvas.  Aesthetics  don't  be- 
long in  the  Alps.  44  Delicate  perception”  is  im- 
pertinent where  all  perceptions  are  drowned  in  awe. 
Aesthetics  live  in  a level  country,  and  redeem  it. 
Delicacy  of  taste  has  no  wing  for  mountains ; it  is 
hushed,  and  sinks,  with  the  mist-wreaths,  to  the 
valley  bottoms.  In  the  Alps,  God  talks ; we  trem- 
ble, and  hold  our  tongue,  and  listen. 

When  you  come  to  Gex — as  j-ou  will  do,  if  you 
travel  over  the  Juras,  by  the  loveliest  road  in  the 
world— you  should  loiter  and  pass  a night,  if  you 
can  spare  it  (always  have  a night  to  spare  in  Switz- 
erland), at  Ferney,  a miserable  little  village,  where 
Voltaire  lived,  and  where  he  cultivated  a farm  of 
some  nine  hundred  acres,  and  built  a chateau, 
which  you  can  enter  (with  a fee),  or  see  where  he 
slept.  Behind  the  chateau  is  an  overgrown  gar- 
den and  a bowered  walk  of  beech-trees,  where  he 
used  to  lounge,  in  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  dic- 
tated to  his  secretary.  He  drove  out  in  a gilt 
coach,  with  four  horses ; and  sometimes  there  were 
thirty  visitors  in  his  chateau,  who  had  come  to  do 
him  homage,  and  to  enjoy  his  petulant  hospitality. 
You  will  see  no  gilt  coach  in  his  village  nowadays, 
but  very  pretty  dun  cows,  and  bare-legged  boys 
driving  them  through  the  village  streets  to  the 
pastures  outside  the  town. 

It  is  a pretty  walk  of  five  miles  from  Ferney  into 
Geneva.  Hedges  skirt  the  road,  and  there  are 
scattered  country-houses,  which  remind  one  of  En- 
gland. There  are  orchards,  and  open  meadows ; 
and,  to  the  left,  from  time  to  time,  views  of  the 
lake  and  of  the  mountains  beyond. 

When  you  have  entered  the  town,  given  up  your 
passport  to  a Genevese  policeman  in  a cocked  hat, 
and  are  fairly  in  the  streets,  you  will  be  disappoint- 
ed. You  might  be  in  a dirty  part  of  Baltimore ; 
but  presently  you  will  come  upon  a quay  which 
borders  the  Rhone,  and  see  another  town,  as  it 
were,  rise  like  an  amphitheatre  before  you,  and 
bridges  over  which  crowds  of  people  are  hurrying ; 
and  the  river-water  you  will  find  of  such  a rich, 
deep,  intense  blue  as  will  startle  you,  and  make 
you  think,  perhaps,  your  eyes  are  at  fault.  You 
try  them  by  looking  up  at  a green  mountain  shoul- 
der which  backs  the  town,  and  bow  them  again, 
lovingly,  to  that  wonderful  water. 

There  is  a great  ark  of  baths  floating  near  by, 
and  we  enter  to  wash  off  the  dust  of  our  foot-tramp. 
After  this,  what  refreshment  as,  from  the  window 
of  our  hotel  upon  the  edge  of  the  lake,  we  look  over 
the  river  and  the  town,  and  listen  to  the  hum,  and 
see  the  bronze  Rousseau  standing  among  the  trees 
upon  an  island  garden,  and  catch  the  murmur  of 
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the  ripple  which  a little  steamer  makes  as  she 
comes  puffing  out  of  the  hazy  distance  on  the  lake 
— now  dashing  through  the  shadow  of  some  near 
shore,  and  then  sauntering  through  the  sunshine 
of  a bay;  quivering  and  plashing  as  she  comes 
nearer,  leaving  a long  trail  of  sparkles  in  her  wake, 
turning  out  bright  furrows  of  blue— dashing  and  j 
splashing  on — now  in  a line  with  the  white  chateau 
where  Byron  lived  and  wrote  44  Chillon,”  and  now 
over  against  the  old  home  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
now,  while  we  look  and  listen,  drawing  toward  the 
town — the  quay — where  her  paddles  stop,  where 
she  drifts  nearer  and  nearer,  backs,  splutters,  turns 
up  an  acre  of  foam,  and  rests. 

Shall  we  sail  upon  her  to-morrow?  Shall  we 
take  char-orbanc,  and  drive  down  to  Chamouni? 
Shall  we  idle  through  the  fields  toward  Lausanne  ? 
Or  shall  we  linger  here  at  our  window,  watching 
the  people  come  and  go,  watching  the  water,  watch- 
ing the  clouds  that  now  shroud  the  mountains,  or 
—what  ? 

Don’t  you  wish  you  could  ask  yourselves  ? 

Suppose  we  step  into  the  coffee-room  below  and 
have  a look  at  the  “last  files.”  A table  by  the 
window,  a dish  of  tea,  and — to  begin  with — yester- 
day’s Galirpiani. 

And  what  a contemptible,  interesting  paper  Gcd- 
ignani  always  is!  Such  a gossip— such  a robber 
of  good  things — such  a contumacious,  impertinent 
snapper-up  of  trifles — such  a toady  of  the  British — 
such  a toady  of  the  Emperor — such  a toady  of  ev- 
ery thing  that  represents  power — such  a careful 
ignorance  of  all  worthiness  that  is  weak,  and  of  all 
badness  which  is  secret  1 How  should  any  body 
not  like  to  sip  Gnlignani  with  his  tea  ? How  we 
all  despise  gossips,  and  how  we  all  listen  to  them ! 

And  first  we  find  somewhat  again  about  the 
Spiritualist  Hume,  who,  it  appears,  is  again  in 
Paris,  astonishing  all  who  have  the  rare  fortune  to 
see  his  performances.  His  hotel  is  represented  as 
besieged  by  applicants,  noble  and  vulgar,  who  en- 
treat his  presence  at  their  soirtes.  The  other  day 
he  was  at  Fontainebleau,  making  diablerie  repre- 
sentations before  the  imperial  circle,  and  again  we 
hear  of  him  in  Paris,  in  the  salon  of  a Polish  Count, 
where  his  feats  seemed  to  such  an  extent  supernat- 
ural that  a large  number  of  the  lady  guests  fainted 
through  terror. 

We  do  not  learn  that  the  secret  of  his  power  has 
yet  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Academists. 

The  photograph  of  the  eminent  sorcerer  is  upon 
sale  along  all  the  Boulevard.  44  There  is,”  says  our 
gossip,  44  in  the  physiognomy  inspiration  and  as- 
piration toward  a better  world.  The  looks,  direct- 
ed without  affectation  to  heaven,  are  at  once  firm 
and  gentle.  One  feels  that  tkev  reach  further 
than  those  of  most  men,  hut  always  upward.” 

On  the  faith  of  this  photograph,  those  good  souls 
who  would  have  exorcised  him  as  a demon  may 
rest  assured  that  his  alliances,  if  they  reach  beyond 
the  world,  are  with  good  spirits,  and  not  with  bad. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  charlatan  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  far  less  of  the  demon  than  of  the  angelic. 

Yet  his  power  is  unequal,  and  fluctuates  like  the 
funds  at  the  Bourse.  To-day  he  fails  utterly  in 
producing  his  miracles,  and  to-morrow  he  shall 
startle  into  movement  every  object  upon  which  he 
fixes  his  magnetic  regard. 

Here,  again,  we  have  chat  about  Ristori.  She 
is  to  remain  in  Paris  these  three  winters  to  come. 
Fiorentini  now  boldly  claims  her  as  the  first  living 
tragedian,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  poor  Rachel ; 


and  the  British  thunderer  has  declared  her  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  has  pur- 
chased a house  in  Paris  for  a million  of  francs,  and 
the  Count  Montanelli  has  crowned  his  late  literary 
honors  by  writing  for  her  a new  tragedy. 

Then  the  company  of  the  Bouffis-Pcurisiens  has 
gone  to  London,  played  in  London ; and  the  Dnke 
d’Aumale,  who  has  a delightful  country-house 
down  by  Twickenham,  which  he  calls  Orleans 
House  (metamorphosed  from  an  old  school-build- 
ing— the  view  thereabout  being  ravishing)— the 
Duke,  we  say,  heard  of  the  presence  of  the  Boufffo- 
Parisiens  in  London,  and  his  old  mother,  the  Queen 
of  Louis  Philippe,  being  wth  him  upon  a visit,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  her  with  a Paris 
play  again.  So  it  was  all  quietly  arranged  : a lit- 
tle company,  an  improvised  orchestra,  a grass  plat 
for  parquette,  and  a refrain  to  the  final  chorus  of 
44  Vive  la  France !”  All  this,  with  the  French  uni- 
form of  the  line,  overwhelmed  the  old  lady  so,  that 
the  issue  came  near  making  true  again  Madame 
Girardin’s  story  of  “ luijoie  fail  peur.” 

Next  we  have  that  sad,  strange  tale  of  Miss 
Glasgow  Smith — not  in  Galignani  only,  but  on  the 
lips  of  English  and  Scotch  people  around  us.  Did 
she  kill  her  lover  ? The  feeling  is — she  did.  And 
what  sad,  weary,  never-ceasing  punishment  will 
rest  upon  her ! 44  Not  proven,”  indeed,  but  felt . 

And  now,  let  us  see  what  Lord  Ellenborough 
will  be  saying  about  the  new  tide  of  affairs  in  India. 
The  old  gentleman  should  be  competent  to  speak 
to  such  a point,  for  he  has  been  in  India — has  held 
command  there ; he  is  grave,  instructed,  cooL  We 
think  we  see  him  rising  to  his  feet  in  that  august 
assembly  of  England’s  patricians,  and  seem  to  lis- 
ten to  an  old  man  who  has  himself  felt  the  heats 
of  Delhi : 

“Milords,”  he  says,  after  he  has  deplored  the 
action  of  particular  officers  in  India  and  recited  cer- 
tain details  of  the  mutiny — 44  milords,  it  devolves 
upon  me  now  to  ask  where  was  the  Coinmander-in- 
Chief  all  this  time — why  was  not  he  in  the  midst 
of  his  troops  ? He  knew  the  difficulties  that  were 
growing  up — he  knew  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened; for  on  the  9th  of  April  he  assembled  the 
troops  at  Umballah,  and  addressed  them  in  very 
sensible  terms,  endeavoring  to  undeceive  them  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and  to  bring 
them  to  a right  state  of  feeling ; but  having  done 
so,  it  appears  he  went  away  to  the  hills,  leaving 
behind  him  the  dangers  that  threatened  in  the 
plain.  -(Hear,  hear.)  That,  my  lords,  I venture 
to  say,  is  not  the  conduct  that  ought  to  be  pursued. 
I should  say,  from  all  that  I have  read,  that  the 
measures  taken  by  the  government  of  India  from 
the  time  that  the  danger  became  apparent — from 
the  time  they  knew  of  the  retreat  upon  and  the 
occupation  of  Delhi  by  the  mutineers,  have  been 
judicious  and  proper;  but,  my  lords,  I do  ques- 
tion their  conduct  in  being  blind  to  that  which  was 
obvious  to  all,  and  in  omitting  to  take  any  precau- 
tions until  this  dreadful  calamity  actually  took 
place.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  what  is  the  position 
of  General  Anson?  He  has  at  his  disposal  two 
European  regiments  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of 
European  cavalry,  and  an  ample  force  of  artillery. 
He  has  also  two  regiments  ef  Ghoorkas,  who  may 
be  depended  upon,  and  he  has,  I hope,  still  faith- 
ful two  regiments  of  native  troops.  My  lords, 
with  such  a foroe,  independent  of  other  native 
troops,  if  he  had  met  the  mutineers  in  the  field,  be 
might  without  difficulty  have  beat  them  or  double 
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their  force.  But,  my  lords,  he  is  opposed  by  two 
enemies  far  more  powerful  than  the  mutineers — 
the  climate  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
almost  absolute  want  of  carriage.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  General  Anson  to  move  his  troops 
down  from  their  cantonments  without  means  of 
carriage  transport,  and  carriages  are,  I believe, 
unobtainable ; his  only  resource  is  to  press  men 
from  the  hills.  In  this  way  he  may  possibly 
bring  down  2000  or  3000  men  to  carry  burdens,  but 
to  obtain  the  necessary  carriages  and  animals  for 
moving  an  army  a distance  of  80  or  100  miles  I 
believe  to  be  impossible.  Then  there  is  the  season, 
which,  as  I have  said,  is  the  most  severe  of  the 
whole  year.  This  is  just  the  conclusion  of  the  hot 
weather.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  winds 
we  know  that  Europeans  can  not  venture  abroad 
in  the  sun.  No  European  soldier  is  able  to  do  his 
ordinary  duties  in  the  sun.  Your  lordships  will 
recollect  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  late  Sir  C. 
Napier  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  field  during 
the  hot  season,  45  Europeans  were  struck  down  in 
one  day,  and  of  the  whole  45  he  was  the  only  one 
that  survived  the  stroke.  This  is  the  most  serious 
danger  we  have  to  meet.  But,  my  lords,  I will 
assume  that  General  Anson  is  able  to  bring  his 
troops  in  front  of  Delhi — and  if  he  can  do  so,  he 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  in  possession  of  that  place 
—he  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  it,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  attack  by  his  artillery,  but  by  the 
most  simple  of  all  means — namely,  by  changing 
the  course  of  the  canal  by  which  Delhi  is  furnished 
with  water,  and  turning  it  so  as  to  deprive  the  in- 
habitants of  their  supply.  Toward  the  conclusion 
of  the  dry  season  there  is  but  very  little  water  in 
that  canal,  and  the  population  of  Delhi,  160,000  or 
170,000  in  number,  are  annually  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  from  that  cause.  They 
are  then  compelled  to  go  a considerable  distance  to 
the  Jumna  for  their  water.  To  obviate  that  diffi- 
culty in  some  degree,  when  I was  in  India  I es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  palace  an  im- 
mense tank,  which  contained  sufficient  for  supply- 
ing the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  w'ith  water  for 
three  weeks ; but  I regret  to  say,  with  that  spirit 
which  has  marked  the  government  ever  since  I left 
to  obliterate  as  far  as  possible  every  thing  I ever 
did  or  attempted  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  that  coun- 
try, that  tank  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin, 
and  at  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  can 
not  obtain  water  without  having  recourse  to  the 
canal.  When  I left  India  I left  police  battalions, 
which  were  formed  to  enable  the  government,  in 
case  of  emergency,  to  move  all  the  troops  out  of 
their  cantonments  upon  any  particular  spot.  By 
this  means,  when  the  invasion  of  the  Sikhs  took 
place,  General  Hardinge  was  enabled  at  once  to 
move  on  three  battalions  from  their  cantonments 
to  the  scene  of  action,  which  he  could  not  else 
have  moved  without  leaving  the  places  from  which 
they  were  drawn  unprotected.  But  General  Anson 
had  no  such  police  battalions  to  fall  back  upon. 
He  must  either  leave  an  imposing  force  to  protect 
the  extensive  cantonments  at  Meerut,  Umballah, 
and  other  places,  or,  as  the  force  moves  away  from 
Umballah,  their  cantonments  will  be  burned  down 
behind  them.  And  we  know  that  no  European 
troops  can  stand  in  the  full  blaze  of  an  Indian  sun 
without  shelter.  It  is  not  only  at  Meerut  and 
Delhi,  but  in  the  Punjaub,  at  Ferozepore,  and  in 
every  part  of  Bengal,  that  this  disposition  to 
mutiny  exists.  I regret  to  say  that  I fear  at  the 


present  moment  we  can  not  with  safety  rely  on 
the  fidelity  of  any  of  the  regular  regiments  of  the 
Bengal  army.” 

So  we  wander  from  Twickenham  to  India,  from 
Miss  Smith  to  Ferozepore,  and  back  again  to  our 
tea  and  toast  by  our  window  of  the  Hotel  des 
Bergnes. 

Shall  we  stroll  by  the  lake,  now  that  the  sun  is 
setting  ? 

An  English  girl,  in  broad,  brown  fiat,  and  with 
light  rod  of  Alfred’s  make,  is  throwing  a fly  upon 
the  water ; she  makes  a deft  cast,  the  action  show- 
ing a lithe  figure  and  firm,  in  most  happy  attitudes. 
Think  of  a New  York  girl,  in  the  eye  of  the  loiter- 
ers from  a great  hotel,  indulging  in  such  amuse- 
ment ! Think  of  one  (if  you  can)  capable  of  such 
vigorous  casts  as  she  is  making  yonder ! 

Some  duenna — it  may  be  a mamma,  it  may  be 
an  elder  sister — is  seated  upon  the  parapet  near  by, 
catching  the  last  sun’s  rays  for  a new  consultation 
of  her  “Murray.”  A tall  man,  thoroughly  British, 
in  blue-spotted  cravat,  with  red  cheeks  and  yellow 
gaiters,  is  sauntering  near  by,  with  two  chatter- 
ing little  girls,  who  are  entreating  a sail  upon  the 
lake.  An  elegant  Miss  Simpkins,  in  blue,  red, 
and  yellow  Bilk,  of  the  latest  Parisian  cut  (we  fear 
she  may  be  American),  is  exhibiting  the  art  of  her 
modiste , and  exclaiming,  in  pretty,  romantic  com- 
monplace, upon  the  beauty  and  the  quiet  of  the 
scene. 

The  resonance  of  a vesper-bell  from  a gray  tower 
beyond  the  Rhone  is  floating  and  dying  on  the  wa- 
ter. The  sun  has  slipped  away  from  all  the  west 
windows,  where  just  now  it  blazed — has  slipped 
from  the  house-roofs,  and  from  the  towers,  and  all 
the  nearer  hills ; and,  as  we  look,  has  faded  from 
the  Savoy  mountains,  leaving  them  gray  and  cold, 
and  has  fastened  upon  the  peaks  of  snow  beyond 
Chamouni — sixty  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies — 
tinging  them  with  rosy  red. 

Shall  we  stray  thither  to-morrow  ? ’Tis  a sud- 
den fancy,  and  by  the  time  the  young  English  girl 
has  withdrawn  her  tackle  and  disjointed  her  rod,  it 
has  grown  into  determination.  We  will  go  straight- 
| way  and  book  ourselves  for  Chamouni.  A half 
coach  half  diligence  traverses  the  road  and  leaves 
at  six  ; we  secure  an  outside  place,  and  stroll  back 
to  our  inn,  where  once  more,  by  candle-light,  we 
resume  our  outlook  through  the  journals  upon  the 
gay  and  perplexed  life  of  Paris. 

What  do  we  see  now  ? A magnificent  proces- 
sion ; soldiers  by  tens  of  thousands ; martial  bands 
waking  echoes  of  a dirge  between  the  houses.  On- 
lookers sad  and  earnest,  and  grouping  in  fearful 
multitudes.  Five  hundred  thousand  are  upon  the 
walks,  the  balconies,  the  roofs.  Women  we  see, 
with  black  scarfs,  black  vails — any  token  to  show 
grief. 

In  the  front  of  the  cortige,  upon  which  all  eyes 
are  turned,  we  see  a company  of  the  Sergents  de 
Ville,  the  police  of  Paris ; after  these  a squadron 
of  the  mounted  guard  ; then  two  dark,  plain  car- 
riages, within  which  we  catch  glimpse  of  surplice 
and  of  crucifix ; another  company  of  the  police  of  the 
city ; and  after  these  a funeral  car — heavy,  dark, 
simple— -with  black  plumes  and  white,  waving  with 
every  motion.  Above  the  heads  of  those  who  fol- 
low— a stricken  little  group  of  family  mourners — 
we  see  the  great  plumes  waving  still ; and  over  the 
beads  of  city  dignitaries  in  their  robes,  who  follow, 
still  we  see  the  great  plumes  nodding ; a brilliant 
aid-de-camp  of  the  Emperor,  with  gold  epaulets 
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and  jingling  sword-chains,  does  not  shut  off,  or 
make  us  cease  to  watch,  the  mournfully-nodding 
plumes  of  black  and  white  which  wave  over  the 
bier.  And  now  we  have  a carriage  of  the  imperial 
stables — four  horses  with  funereal  deckings — but 
the  windows  are  closed ; no  one  is  there.  If  it  were 
a king  going  to  the  grave,  still  none  would  ride  aft- 
er in  the  imperial  carriage. 

Nearly  every  shop  is  shut  where  the  procession 
trails  by. 

And  whose  body  is  lying  under  the  plumes  which 
wave  yonder,  far  now  by  the  column  of  the  Bastile  ? 

Only  a poet’s ! 

Only  a songster’s  1 

Yet  what  a poet  and  what  a singer  was  B&- 
ranger ! 

41  As  to  my  funeral  obsequies”  (he  wrote  latter- 
ly thus  to  his  friend  and  publisher,  M.  Perrotin), 
44  if  you  can  avoid  all  public  demonstration,  do  it, 
I beg  you,  my  dear  Perrotin.  When  I lose  friends, 
I have  a horror  of  public  clamor  and  of  discourses 
at  their  tomb.” 

And  of  this  dying  wish  the  Emperor  has  become 
self-appointed  executor.  There  were  only  a few 
friends,  indeed,  admitted  within  the  grave-yard 
inclosure,  and  no  speech  there;  but  in  all  else, 
what  a magnificent  lie ! 

Loving  friends,  who  dare  not  come  near ; loving 
voices,  that  dare  not  speak;  and  all  that  army 
of  Paris,  which  the  dead  poet  loved  as  men  and 
scorned  as  soldiers,  appearing  only  in  musket 
mockery — a kind  of  machine  pomp — with  no  word, 
no  look  of  the  silent  and  tender  sympathy  that 
bound  their  hearts  to  the  songs  of  the  dead  man ! 

Was  there  ever  such  a painting  of  a corpse  ! and 
painting  it  in  colors  most  odious  to  the  poet  when 
alive! 

It  is  hard  for  a man  not  a Frenchman  to  under- 
stand the  regard  in  which  B6ranger  was  held  ev- 
ery where  in  Paris  and  in  France.  The  poor,  strug- 
gling, ambitious,  honest  Scotchmen,  who  toss  off 
an  annual  bumper  to  Burns,  know  something  of 
it.  But  the  B6ranger  feeling  is  the  Burns  feel- 
ing intensified.  It  is  a Burns’s  Yule-log,  always 
burning. 

How  is  this  ? Not  alone  because  his  songs  pen- 
etrated the  humblest  hearts,  and  kindled  love  and 
joy  there  always;  not  alone  because  he  assumed 
their  sufferings,  and  became  the  expression  of  their 
fondest  as  well  as  their  faintest  hopes ; not  alone 
because  he  caught  and  reflected  all  the  blaze  of  their 
endeavor ; not  altogether  because  he  gave  so  quick 
and  biting  a tongue  to  their  griefs,  and  such  pas- 
sionate, fearful  distinctness  to  their  curses  against 
a damning  tyranny,  but  because  every  act  qf  hit 
life  wat  true  to  his  every  word ! 

He  told  no  grief  he  did  not  feel.  He  pictured  no 
humility  he  did  not  act — no  poverty  whose  pinch 
he  did  not  know — no  despotism  at  which  his  great 
heart  had  not  rebelled,  in  deed  as  in  word.  The 
whole  flow  of  his  verse  was  a translucent  river  of 
feeling  and  thought,  whose  soul-bed  every  man 
knew  and  saw.  He  covered  no  vice  to  which  he 
had  fallen  victim;  he  affected  no  purity  he  had 
not  reached.  How  he  sung — 

“ Lisette,  ms  Lisette, 

Tu  zn'as  trompo  toqjours ; 

Mail  vive  la  grisette, 

Je  boll  & nos  amours  T* 

’Twas  a great,  fond,  honest  heart  he  had,  and  a 
quick  brain  for  interpreter. 

Shall  we  weary  our  reader  (surely  not)  if  we  in- 


terpolate here  a little  song  of  the  dead  master,  by 
a translation  which  is  little  known,  about 
MY  LISETTE,  SHE  IS  NO  MORE? 

What!  Lisette,  can  this  be  you? 

You  in  silk  and  sarcenet! 

You  in  rings  and  brooches  too ! 

You  in  plumes  of  waving  Jet! 

Oh,  no,  no,  no, 

Surely  you  are  not  Lisette ! 

Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

How  your  feet  the  ground  despise, 

All  in  shoes  of  satin  set; 

And  your  rouge  with  roses  vies — 

Prithee  where  didst  purchase  it? 

Oh,  no,  no,  no, 

Surely  you  are  not  Lisette  t 
Oh,  no,  no,  no, 

My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

Hound  your  boudoir  wealth  has  spread 
Gilded  couch  and  cabinet, 

Silken  curtains  to  your  bed. 

All  that  heart  can  wish  to  get 
But  oh,  no,  no,  no, 

Sorely  you  ore  not  Lisette! 

Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

Simpering,  you  twist  your  lip 
To  a smile  of  etiquette; 

Not  a sign  of  mirth  must  slip 
Past  the  bounds  your  teachers  set ; 

Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

Surely  you  are  not  Lisette! 

Oh,  no,  no,  no, 

My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

Far  away  the  days,  alas! 

When  in  cabin  cold  and  wet, 

Love’s  imperial  mistress  was 
Nothing  but  a gray  grisetta 
Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

Surely  you  are  not  Lisette ! 

Oh,  no,  no,  no, 

My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

You,  ah  me ! when  you  bad  caught 
My  poor  heart  in  silken  net. 

Never  then  denied  me  aught, 

Never  played  this  proud  coquette- 
Oh,  no,  no,  no, 

Surely  you  are  not  Liaette ! 

Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

My  Lisette,  you  aro  no  more ! 

Wedded  to  a wealthy  fool, 

Paying  dear  for  leave  to  fret ! 

Though  his  love  be  somewhat  cool 
Be  content  with  what  you  get. 

Oh,  no,  no,  no, 

Surely  you  are  not  Lisette! 

Oh,  no,  no,  no, 

My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more! 

If  that  love  divine  be  true, 

*Tis  when  fair  and  free  are  met ; 

As  for  you,  Madame,  adieu — 

Let  the  haughty  Duchess  fret! 

For  oh,  no,  no,  no, 

Surely  she  is  not  Lisette  I 
Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

My  Lisette,  she  is  no  more ! 

How  strange ! This  plaintive  Lisette-lover  has 
five  hundred  thousand  mourners  crowding  to  his 
tomb ! It  was  not  the  artist  they  honored— not  the 
lover — not  the  democrat  even — but  the  true-heart- 
ed man! 

Swift  upon  this  mention  (the  date  of  the  jonraal 
is  but  a trifle  later)  comes  the  story  of  Eugene  Sue’s 
death.  And  what  contrast ! Yet  the  Paris  world 
was  never  more  eager  for  a new  song-book  of  B6- 
ranger’s  than  it  had  been  for  the  Wandering  Jew. 
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Bnt  it  was  for  a splendid  spectacle  those  people 
crowded— of  passion,  indeed — poverty,  may  be — 
life,  always  and  every  where.  But  the  man  sunk 
below  the  artist ; he  never  lived  up  to  the  level  of 
his  thought.  Sue’s  self-indulgence  overcame  him ; 
he  put  all  his  feeling  on  paper;  his  sympathies 
taxed  his  imagination  only.  It  was  Lisette  in  satin. 
Plumes  there  may  be  waving  in  his  funeral  cortigt, 
but  no  heart-sighs  fan  them. 

And  now  to  bed.  One  last  look  upon  the  night. 
The  stars  are  out,  and  dance  and  play  in  the  wa- 
ter. But  the  mountains  are  dim  banks,  which 
might  be  clouds— dim  banks,  where,  in  our  dreams, 
we  see  white  glories  crowding ! 

Crick-crack,  crick-crack,  crick-crack  (over  the 
paving-stones),  rumble,  rumble,  rumble  (over  a 
smooth  Macadam),  and  we  go  bowling  down  the  road 
that  leads  to  Chamouni ; passport  all  right,  knap- 
sack repacked,  and  we  eager  for  the  mountains. 

There  is  an  American  beside  us  upon  the  top  of 
the  coach  ; he  is  chewing  a quid ; he  is  unshaven  ; 
he  wears  the  air  of  an  independent  citizen.  It  is 
a grand  air  to  wear,  but  does  not  involve  impu- 
dence or  conceit.  There  are  too  many  who  think 
it  does. 

44  Parley  English  ?”  says  he,  interrogatively. 

We  tell  him  that  we  have  that  faculty. 

44  You  speak  it  pretty  well,,,  says  he. 

We  bow  in  acknowledgment.  We  somehow 
dread  the  thought  of  having  this  man’s  talk  in  our 
ear  as  we  catch  our  first  near  view  of  Mont  Blanc. 
There  seems  no  hope  of  escape,  however. 

44  Do  you  live  about  here,  Sir  ?”  continues  he. 

No,  we  do  not ; we  half  wish  we  did. 

44  Well,  now,  I shouldn't ; I should  rather  live 
on  a praree”  (he  spits) ; 44  I’m  from  Ameriky,  Sir.” 

44  Ah  I” 

44  P’raps  you  don’t  know  what  a praree  is,  Sir?” 

44  A plain  country,”  we  venture. 

44Well,  Sir,  it’s  a plain,  to  be  sure;  but  you 
don’t  have  such  plains  in  this  country — about  as 
large  as  all  Switzerland,  Sir ; and  the  sile  about — 
so  deep,  Sir”  (taking  my  Alpenstock  and  measuring 
about  three  feet  upon  the  bottom,  expectorating 
violently  at  the  end  of  his  observation). 

“Indeed!” 

A peasant,  upon  a hillside  near  by,  is  gathering 
up  a little  patch  of  hay ; he  collects  it  in  a sheet, 
and  bears  it  off  upon  his  shoulders. 

Our  quick-eyed  countryman  observes  it. 

44  Halloa ! see  there ! a feller  putting  hay  into  a 
sheet ! I should  like  to  put  that  feller  down  plump 
into  the  middle  of  a praree,  and  just  see  him  stare ! 
Do  you  suppose  now,  Sir,  that  that’s  all  his  crop  ?” 

We  think  it  possible. 

4 4 And  how  many  cows  do  you  suppose  he  keeps  ?” 

Not  many,  we  think. 

44  No,  Sir-ee!” 

44  Perhaps  goats.” 

It  is  a new  idea  to  our  countryman. 

“They  keep  goats  about  here,  do  they,  Sir?” 

We  have  sometimes  seen  them. 

44  And  do  goats  pay,  Sir,  as  things  go?” 

Do  you  pity  us  ? How,  after  this,  shall  we  draw 
our  thoughts  into  the  right  mood  for  Chamouni  ? 

We  have  it ! 

We  will  hum  to  ourselves  (and  you,  reader) 
Coleridge’s  great  Hymn : 

44  Hast  thou  a charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 

In  bis  steep  course  ? So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

On  thy  bald  awful  bead,  O sovran  Blanc  I 

The  Arve  and  Arvelron  at  thy  base 


Rave  ceaselessly:  but  thon,  most  awfal  Form! 

Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 

How  silently ! Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 

An  ebon  mass:  methinks  thou  plercest  It 
As  with  a wedge!—** 

44  Goats  are  a pretty  tractable  animal,  ain’t 
they  ?”  sayB  our  friend. 

44  Yes— tractable.” 

— 41  But  when  I look  again. 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity !— ** 

Countryman.  “How  fur  is  the  furthest  you 
can  see  Mount  Blank  of  a clear  day?” 

Easy  Chair.  44  Ninety  miles.” 

Coleridge. 

— 44 O dread  and  silsnt  Mount!  I gazed  upon  thee 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought ; entranced  In  prayer 
I worshiped  the  Invisible  alone  P* 

Countryman  (renewing  his  quid).  “That’s  an 
all-fired  distance.” 

Easy  Chair  ( indignant ) quotes  Coleridge  aloud : 

41  Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 

Bo  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life’s  own  secret  joy: 

Till  the  dilating  Soul,  en wrapt,  transfused. 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven  !** 

Our  countryman  has  chewed  violently  through 
this ; but  he  is  not  to  be  put  off  the  track — not  he. 
44  Do  you  know  Saxe  ?”  says  he. 

We  have  not  that  pleasure. 

* 4 He’s  a fine  poet.” 

Coleridge  again : 

44  Awake,  my  soul ! not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest ! not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 

Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy ! Awake, 

Voice  of  sweet  song!  Awake,  my  Heart,  awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn  !** 

My  countryman  is  quieted,  and  we  bowl  along, 
under  shade  of  wooded  cliffs,  over  long  reaches  of 
level  valley  road,  until  at  length,  not  far  from  noon- 
day,  upon  a bridge  that  crosses  by  a single  arch  the 
turbid  Arve,  a great  gap  opens  in  the  mountains 
before  us;  and  in  it — be}*ond  it — filling  it — top- 
ping it — topping  every  thing  in  the  view — in  your 
thought  — in  your  anticipations — Mont  Blanc! 
Propped  by  ridges  of  aiguilles^  the  great  dome 
shines  white  in  the  sun. 

We  gaze,  half  hoping  our  countryman  does  not 
see  it. 

But  he  does  though,  44  Halloa ! I say,  that  is  a 
stunner!” 

We  fly  to  Coleridge : 

“ Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 

Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  vail  thy  breast— 

Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain ! thou 
That  as  I raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  tby  base 
Slow  traveling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a vapory  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me.  Rise,  oh  ever  rise. 

Rise  like  a cloud  of  incense  from  the  Earth! 

Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 

Thou  dread  embassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 

Great  hierarch ! tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God  P* 

44 1 suppose  that’s  Mount  Blank  ?” 

Our  countryman  is  right.  It  is  Mont  Blanc  we 
see ; and  at  his  feet  we  lay  down  our  pen. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


(f&itar’B  Drama:. 

THE  bar  and  the  pulpit  are  fruitful  sources  of 
supply  for  the  Drawer,  and  the  following  from 
the  bench  are  admirable  in  their  way : 

Judge  Strong,  our  County  Judge,  was  formerly 
—well,  it  was  some  years  ago — given  to  imbibing 
more  than  was  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  his 
mental  or  physical  powers.  But  ho  was  one  of  the 
politest  men  in  the  world,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  a little  too  deep  in  liquor.  With  his  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Bates,  a political  opponent,  he  had  had 
many  a sharp  conflict;  but  one  day,  when  quite 
mellow',  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  he  ought  to 
“make  up  friends”  with  Bates;  and  stepping  up 
to  him  in  the  street  he  said : 

“ I say,  Mr.  Bates,  you  and  I have  said  a great 
many  hard  things  about  one  another,  and  I am 
getting  old,  and  feel  as  if  I ought  to  make  an  apol- 
ogy for  all  I have  said,  and  have  it  settled  up.” 

“Oh,  never  mind,”  said  Mr.  Bates, 44 let  it  pass ; 
and  if  you  keep  quiet  hereafter  I’ll  be  satisfied.” 

44  No,  no,”  said  the  Judge ; 44 1 owe  you  an  apolo- 
gy, for  I’ve  called  you  a rogue,  a thief,  and  a liar.” 
44  Weil,  never  mind.” 

44  Yes,  but  I do  mind.  I say  I have  called  you 
a thief,  and  a liar,  and  a scoundrel — and — and — 
I’ll  be  hanged  if  I don’t  think  just  so  still!” 

Judge  Doane  was  another  of  our  County  Judges, 
recently  deceased,  a very  profane  man  himself,  but 
very  sensitive  on  the  proprieties  of  the  court-room. 
An  Irishman,  being  called  as  a witness,  used  so 
much  profanity  that  the  Judge  reproved  him  sharp- 
ly, and  threatened  to  fine  him  if  he  swore  again. 
The  Irishman  knew  the  swearing  habits  of  the 
Judge  so  well  that  he  thought  him  only  in  jest, 
and  soon  broke  out  again. 

“Mr.  Clerk,”  said  the  Judge,  “enter  a fine  of 
ten  dollars  against  the  witness.” 

Fat  paid  up,  and,  turning  to  the  bench,  said: 

44  Ye  are  a Judge,  are  ye  ?” 

44 1 am,  Sir,”  answered  the  Judge,  quite  pomp- 
ously. * 

44  Well,  ye  look  more  like  a criminal,  and  so  ye 
are ; for  the  little  I swair  isn’t  to  be  thought  on  by 
the  side  of  the  almightenest  blasphaimies  of  yer 
honer.  Bad  luck  to  yer  honer!” 

The  Judge  would  have  been  glad  to  fine  him 
over  again ; but  there  was  too  much  truth  in  this 
witness’s  testimony,  and  he  let  him  off. 

J udge  Strong,  of  whom  the  first  of  these  stories 
is  told,  is  the  very  magistrate  who  made  his  mark, 
when  quite  a youthful  lawyer,  by  the  ingenious 
counsel  w'hich  he  gave  a client,  and  cleared  him 
entirely  and  very  unexpectedly.  He  practiced  in 
Jefferson  County,  and  a prisoner  being  arraigned 
for  theft,  w'ho  had  no  counsel,  the  Court  appointed 
young  Strong  to  that  service,  directing  him  to  con- 
fer with  the  prisoner,  and  give  him  the  best  advice 
he  could  under  the  circumstances.  He  retired 
with  his  client  to  an  adjacent  room  for  consulta- 
tion, and  when  an  officer  was  sent  to  inform  them 
that  the  Court  was  waiting,  Strong  was  found 
alone,  and  returned  with  the  officer  into  the  court- 
room. 

“ Where  is  your  client?”  demanded  the  Judge. 
44  He  has  left  the  plaee,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

44  Left  the  place ! ” cried  the  J udge.  44  What  do 
you  mean,  Mr.  Strong  ?” 

44  Why,  your  honor  directed  me  to  give  him  the 
best  advice  I could  under  the  circumstances.  He 
told  me  he  was  guilty,  and  so  I opened  the  window 


and  advised  him  to  jump  out  and  ran.  He  took 
my  advice,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  by  this  time  he 
is  more  than  two  miles  off.” 


Lea  vino  the  bench  and  the  bar,  we  have  some 
reminiscences  of  a Georgia  constable  which  are 
very  refreshing : 

Houston  County,  Georgia,  boasts  of  the  politest 
man  and  the  most  efficient  constable  in  the  State. 
Captain  Spikes,  of  the  1631st  district,  G.  M.,  is 
well  known,  and  so  popular  that  it  is  not  improb- 
able he  would  have  been  made  Governor,  but  his 
services  in  his  present  important  office  could  not 
be  readily  dispensed  with.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
hold  court  if  Captain  Spikes  was  out  of  the  plaee, 
and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit,  on  his  arrival 
at  Perry,  always  makes  it  a point  to  ask  if  Captain 
Spikes  is  on  hand,  for  he  says  if  he  is  not,  be  shall 
adjourn  over.  At  the  last  Spring  Term  of  the  Court, 
a newly-admitted  member  of  the  bar  made  his  ap- 
pearance; and  a striking  appearance  it  was,  as 
Nature  had  lavished  upon  his  ungainly  shoulders 
a head  of  flaming  red  hair,  so  brilliant  and  blazing 
as  to  shine  instantly  on  the  eyes  of  all  around  him. 
As  he  attempted  to  pass  within  the  bar  with  the 
other  lawyers,  Captain  Spikes  presented  his  staff 
of  office,  and  gently  intimated  that  he  could  not 
come  in,  as  the  seats  were  reserved  for  the  lawyers. 

44  But  I am  a lawyer.” 

44 1 should  think  not,”  said  Captain  Spikes; 
44  the  Court  won’t  allow  it,  and  I can  not  let  yon 
in,  Sir.” 

General  Warren,  a well-known  member  of  the 
bar,  hearing  the  conversation,  interposed,  and  told 
the  Captain  that  the  young  gentleman  had  been 
recently  admitted,  and  was  a real  lawyer. 

“Well,  ’taint possible — sartingly  ’taint possible; 
but  go  in,  Sir — go  in,  Sir— I give  it  up.  You’re 
the  first  red-headed  lawyer  I ever  seed  I” 

Such  an  officer  as  Captain  Spikes  comes,  in  time, 
to  be  an  important  branch  of  the  government,  and 
assumes  the  place  of  Court  and  jury  in  certain 
cases  that  seem  too  plain  to  require  a more  formal 
trial. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  County  of  Dooly,  adjoin- 
ing Houston,  had  a hard  population,  not  very  scru- 
pulous about  the  distinction  iu  property,  especial- 
ly in  the  matter  of  pigs  and  chickens,  w hich  they 
would  take  wherever  they  could  find  them.  Jerry 
Bams  had  been  arrested  for  robbing  a roost,  and 
being  brought  up  to  Court,  where  the  justice  wu 
too  slow  to  suit  the  summary  notions  of  the  con- 
stable, Captain  Spikes  assumed  the  duty  of  laying 
down  the  law  to  the  jury,  telling  them  if  they 
didn’t  find  Jerry  guilty,  he  should  take  him  into 
his  own  hands.  The  jury  left  the  matter  with 
Spikes,  w'ho  proceeded  to  sentence  him  forthwith: 

44  You  done  it,  you  know  you  did ; and  now  you 
may  have  }rour  choice  to  go  to  jail  six  months  or 
take  twenty-five  lashes.” 

Jerry  chose  the  latter ; and,  after  going  through 
the  course  of  sprouts,  he  said  he  wouldn’t  have 
minded  it  mnch  if  they  had  trimmed  the  hickories* 
smooth,  but  the  stubs  had  stuck  in  his  back,  and 
he  was  afraid  it  would  make  it  sore.  But  Captain 
Spikes  warned  him  that  the  next  time  he  was 
caught  he  should  have  the  lashes  and  the  six 
months  to  boot. 

While  we  are  in  Georgia  let  us  hear  from  Mor- 
gan County,  in  which  John  Sturgis  lives,  who  U 
said  by  some  to  be  even  more  polite  than  Captain 
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Spikes.  We  have  heard  before  of  a gentleman  who 
was  passing  a sitting  hen,  and  said,  “ Don't  rise, 
madam ;”  bnt  Mr.  Sturgis  had  never  heard  of  this 
gentleman,  and  the  other  day  he  came  to  the 
trough  with  his  horse,  and  found  a hen  in  it  on 
her  nest.  He  bowed  to  the  hen,  and- said,  very 
politely,  “Don't  disturb  yourself,  madam;  I'm 
not  going  to  flustrate,  no  how,  madam ; lay  on- 
lay on— I’ll  take  another  trough !”  And  touching 
his  hat,  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
fair  fowl. 

“ At  a social  party  in  Cincinnati,”  writes  a ge- 
nial friend,  “a  young  lawyer  observed  a young 
lady  approaching  whom  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  offend.  He  extended  his  hand,  and  exclaimed : 

“ 4 Good-evening,  Mary.’ 

14  * Miss  Mary,  if  you  please,'  said  the  young 
lady,  bridling  up  at  his  familiarity. 

“ 4 We  can  miss  you,  Mary,  only  when  you  are 
absent,1  he  replied,  and  they  were  soon  reconciled. 
It  is  said  that  she  will  soon  be  missed  no  more." 


Father  Haynes,  the  celebrated  negro  preach- 
er of  Vermont,  has  been  in  the  Drawer  before.  A 
correspondent  sends  us  some  personal  reminiscences 
of  the  man  that  are  well  worth  preserving : 

14  Mr.  Haynes  was  settled  over  the  parish  of 
West  Rutland,  and  for  several  years  was  happy 
and  useful.  At  length  a council  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  dismissing  him.  When 
they  came  together,  and  one  of  them  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter — 

44  4 Oh,’  said  he,  4 matter  enough.  I have  been 
preaching  here  these  six  years,  and  the  people  of 
West  Rutland  have  just  found  out  that  I’m  a nig- 
ger!’ 

44  In  the  next  parish,  that  of  East  Rutland,  a 
very  worthy  man  was  settled,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bill- 
ings, who  was  an  old  bachelor — at  least  he  was 
forty  years  old,  and  had  never  yet  taken  unto  him- 
self a spouse.  Some  members  of  his  flock,  prompt- 
ed, perhaps,  by  some  of  the  tender  maidens,  sug- 
gested to  Father  Haynes  to  advise  Mr.  Billings  to 
change  his  condition.  Father  Haynes  undertook 
this  delicate  office,  and  called  over  to  see  his  neigh- 
bor minister,  and  lay  the  subject  before  him.  In 
his  study,  and  in  the  midst  of  a cloud  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  Mr.  Haynes  began : 

44  4 It  is  thought  by  many  of  your  congregation, 
Mr.  Billings,  that  your  usefulness  would  be  great- 
ly increased  if  you  would  take  a wife.’ 

44  Now  it  happened  that  Father  Haynes  had  two 
or  three  daughters,  4 black  but  comely,’  and  Mr. 
Billings  thought  to  tease  the  old  man  by  saying, 

44  4 Very  likely,  Father  Haynes;  and,  by-tbe- 
way,  you  have  some  fine  daughters— what  do  you 
say  to  giving  me  one  of  them?’ 

44  4 Well,  well,’  replied  the  old  wag,  4 you  see  I 
have  spent  a great  deal  of  money  on  their  educa- 
tion, and  I could  not  consent  to  see  one  of  them 
throw  herself  away !’ 

44  Mr.  Billings  did  not  press  the  suit,  and  Father 
Haynes  dropped  the  subject.’’ 

Western  eloquence  is  still  unrivaled.  A cor- 
respondent in  Kane  Conntv,  Illinois,  sends  us  the 
report  of  a recent  murder  trial  there,  from  which 
we  take  a sketch  of  tha^Mroration  of  the  counsel's 
speech  in  l ehalf  of  the  prisoners.  There  were  half 
a dozen  < f them,  men  and  women,  a company  of 
warn*  m.>_r  basket-makers,  who  had  got  mad  at  one 


of  their  number,  and  knifed  him.  As  they  all  car- 
ried the  same  kind  of  knife,  and  all  were  equally 
drunk,  and  one  quite  as  likely  to  have  done  the 
deed  as  another,  they  were  tried  together,  and 
were  quite  likely  to  be  hung  together. 

Fenton  was  the  lawyer  whom  they  employed  to 
see  them  out  of  the  scrape.  He  appealed  to  the 
jury  in  strains  of  magniloquence  not  to  be  reported 
except  by  a lightning-rod,  and  having  shown  that 
this  peaceful  company  had  been  compelled  to  kill 
the  deceased  in  self-defense,  he  proceeded  to  har- 
row np  their  feelings  by  presenting  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  convicting  them  of  murder : 

44  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I am  going  to 
suppose  a case.  It  ain’t  so,  and  I don’t  want  yon 
to  think  it  is  so,  for  I am  only  going  to  suppose  a 
case.  We  have  all  got  done ; this  Court  gives  you 
the  instructions;  you  leave  the  room,  and  in  a 
short  time  you  come  back — I am  only  supposing  a 
case — and  the  foreman  hands  np  his  verdict.  The 
Court  reads : 4 Harlow  Helm,  guilty— off  goes  his 
head ; Philo  Helm,  guilty — off  goes  his  head ; James 
Rowe,  guilty — off  goes  his  head ; Maria  Shepard, 
guilty— off  goes  her  head ; Levina  Helm,  guilty- 
off  goes  her  head.’  The  people  won't  listen ; they 
will  break  for  the  woods ; and  what  on  airth  will 
become  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?” 

The  jury  rendered  a verdict  of  not  guilty  with- 
out leaving  the  room. 

The  late  John  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  old  North  State. 
Judge  Gaston  relates  the  following  anecdote,  to 
show'  his  extraordinary  readiness  and  intrepidity : 

44  When  General  Lafayette  was  expected  to  visit 
North  Carolina,  resolutions  were  introduced  of  a 
very  liberal  character,  authorizing  the  Governor, 
without  regard  to  expense,  to  receive  him  as  the 
guest  of  the  State.  The  Assembly  contained  its 
full  proportion  of  those  economists  and  calculators 
who  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people 
by  voting  against  every  expenditure  of  money, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  feared  that  if  the  question 
were  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  all  these — how- 
ever willing  that  the  resolutions  might  pass — would 
record  their  votes  against  them.  It  was  the  fixed 
policy  and  earnest  object  of  those  who  trembled  for 
the  character  of  the  State  to  prevent  that  mode  of 
taking  the  question.  To  their  dismay  a demand 
was  made  for  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a leader  of  the 
literal  junto,  and  if  this  were  seconded,  the  consti- 
tution enjoined  that  the  question  should  be  so  put. 
Mr.  Stanley  instantly  aroso— bis  clear,  blue  eye 
bright  with  unusual  fire,  his  outstretched  arm  di- 
rected to  the  member  who  had  just  resumed  his 
seat,  and  his  noble  voice  deep  and  full  beyond  its 
ordinary  richness.  4 Mr.  Speaker,’  he  exclaimed, 

4 1 thank  the  gentleman  for  his  motion.  I rise  to 
second  it.  1 1 is  due  to  the  honor  of  North  Carolina 
to  show,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  that  there  is  not 
a man  among  us  who  hesitates  to  do  all  which  that 
honor  enjoins ; or,  if  there  be  such  a miscreant  in 
our  body,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gibbeting  his  name  high  on  the  pillory 
of  infamy !’  Not  a word  more  was  said.  The  ques- 
tion was  taken,  and  all— even  the  mover  of  the 
yeas  and  nays — recorded  their  votes  in  favor  of 
the  resolutions.” 

Two  cases  of  filial  affection  have  recently  been 
communicated  to  the  Drawer,  so  touching,  and  to 
nature  so  true,  that  we  mention  them : 
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44  A youth  of  seventeen  meeting  an  acquaintance 
in  the  street,  says, 

14  4 Guess  who’s  dead.* 

44 1 Mr.  Jones,  I suppose ; I heard  he  was  very 
sick.* 

44  4 No,  it  ain’t ; it’s  my  ma ! She  died  this 
morning.”* 

The  other : 44  A man  from  the  country  called  in 
at  a hardware-store  in  town,  and  asked  for  a new 
kind  of  reaping-machine  recently  introduced.  He 
was  requested  to  walk  back  into  another  part  of 
of  the  store  and  it  would  be  shown  to  him.  As  he 
was  going  on,  he  saw  a huge  circular-saw,  and, 
tapping  it  with  his  hand  as  he  passed,  he  said  : 

44  4 1 had  an  old  daddy  cut  in  two  with  one  of 
them  things  the  other  day !’  ” 

Tender-hearted  creatures,  both  these  fellows! 
Who  will  drop  a tear  when  either  of  them  rots  ? 


Thank  God  for  the  Sabbath ! After  six  weary 
days  of  toil,  and  care,  and  business  anxiety,  how 
delightful  Is  the  coming  of  the  Sabbath!  The 
wheel  of  Ixion  ceases  in  its  turning  revolutions; 
the  stone  of  Sisyphus  pauses  upon  the  hillside ; the 
back  is  eased  of  its  burden ; the  mind  is  lifted  from 
the  thoughts  of  daily  cares  and  avocations  to  the 
contemplation  of  higher  and  more  ennobling  themes. 
The  Sabbath  is  a glorious  institution.  To  the 
beast  at  the  plow ; to  the  artisan  in  his  work-shop ; 
to  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  ; to  the  profession- 
al man  amidst  his  books ; and  to  the  author  with 
his  pen — comes  the  Sabbath  with  a like  blessing 
unto  each. 


A corpulent  clergyman  rose  at  a public  din- 
ner to  return  thanks,  which  he  did  by  laying  his 
hands  imploringly  on  his  stomach,  and  saying: 
44  We  thank  Thee  for  these  blessings  so  bountifully 
spread,  and  our  capacity  to  enjoy  them.** 

Fitting,  and  almost  sublime,  is  the  epitaph  on 
the  tombstone  of  a soldier,  Michael  Adams,  in  a 
burial-ground  in  Montreal : 

41  In  peaceful  quarters  billeted  am  I, 

And  here  forgetful  of  all  past  labors  lye ; 

Let  me  alone  while  sleeping  I remain, 

And  when  the  last  trumpet  sounds  I'll  march  again." 

When  is  a horse  a victim  of  the  Inquisition? 
When  he  is  fastened  to  the  rack. 


Wiit  are  printers  liable  to  bad  colds  F Because 
they  always  use  damp  sheets. 

What  disease  do  reapers  often  get  on  a hot  day  ? 
A drop-sickle  affection. 


. From  a city  away  almost  at  the  outer  verge  of 
civilization  a friend  of  ours  sends  us  a letter,  in 
which  he  mentions  the  following  conversation,  in- 
troducing an  extract  from  a funeral  sermon.  It 
reads  to  us  a little  the  most  extraordinary  of  any 
thing  in  that  line  that  has  ever  come  within  the 
circle  of  our  acquaintance.  Our  correspondent 
writes : 

44  Conspicuous  among  the  heterogeneous  compa- 
ny now  gathered  in  this  hotel— -a  company  of  live 
men  from  all  parts  of  this  great  and  ge-lorious 
country — is  a tall  Kentuckian,  who  has  made  him- 
self a man  of  mark  by  his  convivial  habits,  his 
free-and-easy  manners,  and  his  unfailing  fund  of 
entertaining  stories.  Last  evening,  being  Sunday, 


he  and  I,  and  Judge  Niles,  from  Indiana,  started 
for  church,  but  it  was  so  muddy  and  so  hot  that  we 
gave  it  up,  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  thought  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  to  spend  the  evening  in  se- 
rious conversation.  It  was  natural  that  the  talk 
should  take  a turn  toward  preachers  and  preach- 
ing, and  my  Kentucky  friend  said  that  he  himself 
once  heard  a sermon  in  North  Carolina  that  was,  in 
many  respects,  more  striking  than  the  4 Harp  of  a 
thousand  strings  ;*  and  whereas  that  was  evidently 
manufactured,  he  could  vouch  for  his  sermon,  for 
he  was  there.  It  was  at  the  funeral  of  a man  well 
known  in  the  community,  and  what  he  was  well 
known  for  will  appear  from  the  traits  of  character 
drawn  by  the  preacher,  who  said : 

44  4 My  friends  and  neighbors,  the  deceased,  as 
you  well  know,  had  not  many  virtues  whereof  to 
boast ; therefore,  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  I shall 
necessarily  be  brief.  But  that  he  had  some  vir- 
tues, among  which  was  good  judgment,  will  ap- 
pear evident  when  I inform  you  that  he  selected 
me  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  And  what  I am 
now  about  to  speak,  I wish  distinctly  understood, 
is  by  his  own  request,  and  that  of  the  immediate 
friends  of  the  deceased.*  (The  preacher  here  looked 
to  the  widow,  who  nodded  assent.)  4 That  oar  de- 
ceased friend  had  his  failings  he  does  not  wish  me, 
his  preacher,  to  deny,  as  his  short-comings  were 
known  to  you  all.  But  that  he  was  no  hypocrite 
will  appear  evident  when  you  hear  what  I have 
further  to  say.  That  our  departed  friend  kept 
fighting-cocks,  and  fought  them ; that  he  kept 
race-horses,  and  run  them ; that  he  neglected 
his  domestic  duties  and  obligations,  I have  the 
most  abundant  assurance’  (to  which  last  remark 
the  widow  again  nodded  her  assent).  4 But  he  was 
no  hypocrite.  He  wished  me  to  say  he  did  not 
wish  you,  his  friends  and  neighbors,  to  copy  his 
example.  He  was  no  hypocrite ; he  only  fell  into 
the  sins  of  the  time.  Abundant  evidence  might  be 
found,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  history,  to  show 
that  men  are  very  liable  to  fall  into  the  sins  of  the 
time,  but  I need  not  prove  it  in  the  hearing  of  yon, 
my  friends  and  neighbors,  for  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  has  not,  like  our  departed  friend,  often  fallen 
into  the  same  sins  of  the  time.  But  I do  not  claim 
this  as  a virtue,  for,  as  I told  you  at  the  beginning, 
he  did  not  claim  any  virtues.  And,  situated  as  he 
now  is,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  these  facts . If  you  should  by  any  means 
ever  chance  to  get  into  heaven,  you  will  see  some 
very  strange  things.  First,  you  will  wonder  much 
at  not  seeing  a great  many  there  who  told  you  they 
were  going  there  ; and  again,  you  will  be  agreea- 
bly disappointed  in  seeing  some  whom  you  did  not 
expect,  and  among  them  our  departed  friend ; but 
the  last  and  crowning  wonder  of  all  will  be,  that 
you  have  got  there  yourselves !* 

44  With  these  words  of  eulogy  and  consolation 
the  preacher  concluded  his  sermon,  and  retired  with 
the  scattering  crowd.” 

Mr.  Wiseman  was  going  over  the  Liverpool  . 
ferry,  from  this  city,  in  one  of  the  steamers,  and 
bought  a splendid  salamander  safe  to  put  in  his 
state-room,  to  protect  himself  and  his  valuables  in 
case  the  vessel  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


44  Mine  host  of  the  Eagle*”  Leverett  Crittenden, 
will  be  remembered  by  every  man  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  being  often  in  Albany  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  What  a jolly  old  fellow  he  was,  with 
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his  enormous  stomach— a corporation  big  enough 
for  a dozen  little  aldermen  such  as  yon  have  in 
New  York  and  Albany  nowadays ! 44  I happened 

to  be  standing’  * (says  a welcome  correspondent)  44  on 
the  steps  of  the  Eagle  Tavern,  kept  at  that  time  by 
this  prince  of  landlords,  when  Durand,  who  was  to 
make  a balloon  ascension  that  afternoon,  came  out 
of  the  hotel,  and  extending  his  hand  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, bade  him  farewell,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  wished  very  much  it  was  in  Mr. 
Crittenden’s  power  to  go  with  him  in  his  aerial  ex- 
cursion. 

14  The  old  gentleman  threw  himself  at  once  into 
one  of  his  mock-serious  and  heroic  attitudes,  and 
roared  out  in  his  loudest  tones : 4 1 wish  you  to  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Durand,  that  1 consider  myself  big 
enough  to  go  alone  /* 

44  Opposite  to  the  Eagle  Tavern,  in  those  days, 
dwelt  an  M.D.  whom  many  will  also  remember. 

4 Dr.  Hinckley,  Physician  and  Surgeon,’  was  the 
inscription  on  the  shingle  over  his  door,  and  so  high 
up  as  not  to  be  easily  read.  One  afternoon  I no- 
ticed a couple  of  verdant  youth  attentively  study- 
ing the  sign,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed : 4 I’ve 
got  it ! it’s  Dr.  Hinckley,  Physicking  Sturgeon !’ 

44  4 No,  it  ain’t,’  said  the  other,  4 it’s  Dr.  Hinck- 
ley, Fishing  for  Sturgeon.’ 

44  The  boys  were  evidently  full  of  Albany  beef, 
as  sturgeon  was  and  is  now  called,  and  being  sat- 
isfied that  they  had  got  the  right  of  it,  decamped.” 


The  same  clever  correspondent  continues : 

44  In  the  fall  of  1840 1 was  traveling,  in  company 
with  Father  Kidwell,  from  Richmond,  Indiana,  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  attend  a grand  Harrison  fandan- 
go. M r.  Kidwell  was  a famous  Universalist  preach- 
er, and  a warm  politician.  As  we  were  riding 
along  we  passed  a company  of  Irishmen  at  work 
on  the  road,  when  Mr.  Kidwell  roared  out,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice, 

44  4 Hurrah  for  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler  too  l’ 

44  One  of  the  Patlanders  responded  roost  pro- 
fanely by  shouting, 

44  4 Hurrah  for  h — 11!’ 

44  4 That’s  right,  my  friend,’  said  Kidwell;  4 1 
like  to  hear  every  man  hurrah  fo*  his  own  country.* 

44  We  had  to  whip  up  briskly  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  stones  which  followed  us  in  answer  to 
this  home  shot. 

44  Some  years  age  Mr.  Kidwell  was  preaching  to 
a large  audience  in  a wild  part  of  Illinois,  and  an- 
nounced for  his  text : 4 In  my  Father’s  house  are 
many  mansions.’  He  had  scarcely  read  the  words, 
when  an  old  coon  stood  up  and  said : 

44  4 1 tell  you,  folks,  that’s  a lie  I I know  his 
father  well.  He  lives  fifteen  miles  from  Lexing- 
ton, in  Old  Kentuck,  in  an  old  log  cabin,  and  there 
ain’t  but  one  room  in  the  house.’ 

44  At  another  time  the  same  Universalist  preach- 
er was  holding  forth  in  a meeting-house  in  Tern 
Haute.  He  had  gone  about  half  through  his  dis- 
course when  a man  came  in,  quite  the  worse  for 
liquor,  and  reeled  up  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where 
he  steadied  himself  and  listened.  The  preacher  was 
earnest  in  proving  that  there  is  no  hell,  and  urged 
the  Universalist  doctrine  with  great  eloquence,  till 
the  poor  drunkard  below  cried  out  to  him : 

44  4 That’s  it,  Kidwell,  my  old  friend ! Make 
them  words  tru or  if  you  don’t  I’m  & goner!9 

44  That  brought  the  sermon  to  a close.  It  was 
an  application  quite  unexpected,  but  all  the  more 
forcible  on  that  account.” 


A sntouT  of  evil,  ere  It  has  struek  root, 

With  thumb  and  finger  one  up  pulls ; 

To  start  it,  when  grown  up  and  full  of  fruit, 
Requires  a mighty  yoke  of  bulls. 

Giles  F letch  kk  died  as  long  ago  as  1628,  but 
his  verses  live  in  the  love  of  the  few  who  treasure 
thoee  gems  of  soul  and  song  that  the  old  masters 
made.  We  would  gladly  copy  the  whole  of  the 
“Dj’ing  Husband’s  Farewell,”  but  we  know  that 
modern  taste  does  not  relish  these  antiques,  and  we 
will  take  the  last  verse  only,  addressed  to  his  wife : 

“Farewell,  farewell!  I feel  my  long,  long  rest. 

And  iron  Bleep  my  leaden  heart  oppressing; 

Night  after  day.  Bleep  after  labor’s  best, 

Port  after  storms,  joy  after  long  distressing ; 

So  weep  thy  loss,  as  knowing  ’tis  my  blessing ; 

Both  as  a widow  and  a Christian  grieve ; 

Still  live  I in  thy  thoughts,  hut  as  in  heaven  I live.” 

Here  we  have  a handful  of  very  clever  things 
by  a correspondent  who  will  do  us  a favor  by  re- 
membering that  one  good  turn  deserves  another. 
H writes : 

44  One  of  those  inconsistent  fellows,  of  whom  we 
have  some  even  in  this  dueling  region,  who  think 
it  no  sin  to  abuse  a man  ever  so  roundly  with  their 
tongues  but  a great  sin  to  fight,  received  a well- 
merited  rebuke  the  other  day.  His  old  man  was 
up,  as  it  often  was,  and  he  wound  up  his  abuse  by 
adding, 

44  4 1 would  give  you  what  you  need,  but  you 
know  my  hands  are  tied.’ 

44  4 Then,*  said  the  other,  ‘you  ought  to  keep 
your  tongue  tied  !*  ” * 

We  think  so  too.  A little  the  meanest  man  out 
is  one  who  pretends  to  be  so  religious  that  he  can 
not  fight,  but  has  not  religion  enough  to  restrain 
him  from  insulting  his  neighbor. 

44  Mr.  Jenkins  was  dining  at  a very  hospitable 
table,  but  a piece  of  bacon  near  him  was  so  very 
small  that  the  lady  of  the  house  remarked  to  him : 

44  4 Pray,  Mr.  Jenkin9,  help  yourself  to  the  ba- 
con. Don't  be  afraid  of  it  /’ 

44  4 No,  indeed,  madam,  I shall  not  be.  I’ve  seen 
a piece  twice  as  large,  and  it  didn’t  scare  me  a bit.' 

“There  is  no  end  to  the  sayings  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke.  I send  you  the  following,  as 
one  of  his  best,  and  1 do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  in  print : 

44  Randolph  was  in  a tavern,  lying  on  a sofa  in 
the  parlor,  waiting  for  the  stage  to  come  to  the 
door.  A dandified  chap  Btepped  into  the  room  with 
a whip  in  his  hand,  just  come  from  a drive,  and, 
standing  before  the  mirror,  arranged  his  hair  and 
collar,  quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  sofa.  After  attitudinizing  a while, 
he  turned  to  go  out,  when  Mr.  Randolph  asked  him, 

44  4 Has  the  stage  come  ?’ 

44  4 Stage,  Sir ! stage  !*  said  the  fop ; 4 I’ve  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  Sir.* 

44  4 Oh ! I beg  your  pardon,’  said  Randolph,  qui- 
etly ; 4 1 thought  you  were  the  driver/9  ” 

Another  correspondent. — may  their  number 
never  be  less,  and  their  shadows  always  increase ! 
—has  sent  a string  of  pearls,  though  he  lives  over 
the  line  out  of  Jersey,  where  they  glow,  and  in  old 
Orange  County,  New  York,  a land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  He  sends  us,  first,  as  cute  a Yan- 
kee trick  as  we  ever  heard  of,  viz. : 

44  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  a Yankee 
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fishing-smack,  off  Nantucket  Shoals,  was  chased 
by  a British  sloop-of-war.  Finding  the  enemy 
gaining  faster  upon  them  than  was  agreeable,  the 
Yankees  dropped  their  sails,  and  all  hands  com- 
menced fishing,  as  if  they  were  in  very  shallow  wa- 
ter. The  trick  succeeded — the  Englishman  was 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  getting  aground,  and 
with  helm  hard  up  pushed  off,  leaving  the  Yankee 
to  himself  in  twenty  fathoms'  water." 

This  one  is  of  domestic  manufacture ; at  least  it 
comes  from  the  writer’s  own  neighborhood : 

41 A little  girl  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  re- 
turning from  a day's  play  with  a neighbor’s  child, 
found  in  her  mother's  chamber  a new  little  brother. 
Having  admired  its  cheeks  and  handled  its  fat  arms, 
she  suddenly  left  the  room,  flew  over  to  her  play- 
mate whom  she  had  just  left,  and  cried  out, 1 We've 
got  a little  baby  at  our  house,  and  it  ain't  a rag 
baby  neither — it’s  made  of  meat !’  ” 

Very  natural  and  very  childlike  was  the  in- 
quiry of  the  little  boy  who  was  so  proud  of  his  first 
pair  of  boots,  that,  after  strutting  in  them  all  day, 
he  wanted  to  sleep  in  them  at  night  His  good 
mother  told  him  he  must  take  them  off,  and  as  he 
was  still  reluctant,  she  added  that  if  he  did  not 
mind  his  mother  he  could  not  go  to  heaven. 

“Well,  raa,"  he  asked,  very  thoughtfully,  “do 
the  boys  wear  boots  in  heaven  ?" 

Very  precise  was  another  little  fellow,  the  son 
of  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  ran  up  to  his  fa- 
ther as  he  rose  from  his  knees  at  family  worship, 
and  asked, 14  Pa,  what  makes  you  always  say  A men 
just  before  you  kneel  up  ?"  He  had  often  heard 
of  kneeling  down,  and  why  not  say  kneel  up  ? 

44  In  my  college  days,  at  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts, Adams  was  a great  place  for  the  wilder 
boys  to  go  to  when  they  would  have  a spree.  Two 
of  my  class,  whom  many  who  read  this  will  remem- 
ber—Joe  and  Tom— returned  from  Adams,  and  Joe 
was  so  much  the  worse  for  liquor  that  Tom  had  to 
steady  him  home,  and  up  to  his  room-door,  which 
was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  on  the  second  story. 
Having  seen  him  safely  at  the  top,  Tom  walked 
down;  while  Joe,  from  above,  attempting  to  bow 
his  thanks,  lost  his  balance,  and  came  tumbling 
after.  Startled  almost  into  soberness  by  his  fall, 
Joe  stammered  out,  4 Tom,  you  scamp  you,  what 
for  you  frow  me  down  stairs  for?' 

44  Pete  Coon  is  a great  character  in  Williams- 
town— the  peripatetic  merchant  of  canes  and  the 
repairer  of  dilapidated  umbrellas.  Pete  is  a stub- 
born Millerite,  or  Second- Adventist,  always  set- 
ting 4 the  last  day'  some  months  ahead,  and  never 
being  in  the  least  disconcerted  when  he  has  to  post- 
pone the  exercises  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
principal  characters  to  appear.  He  loves  to  argue 
the  matter  with  the  boys,  and  having  more  Scrip- 
ture at  his  tongue’s-end  than  they  have,  he  often 
makes  Bhort  work  of  them.  But  one  of  them 
stumped  him  suddenly  by  saying,  ‘Well,  Peter, 
what  do  you  make  of  this ; I give  you  the  origin- 
al ; you  will  find  it  in  the  First  Book  of  Virgil, 
first  verse — 44  Anna  virumque  cano  ?"  ' This  was 
more  than  Pete  could  answer,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled .to  say,  4 Oh,  if  you  go  off  into  the  Hebrew, 
I give  it  up !’ 

44  Burleigh,  the  poetical  reformer,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  let  his  hair  grow  as  long  as  it  would, 
parting  it  in  the  middle,  and  letting  his  beard  flow 
down  to  his  breaBt.  Some  yearB  ago,  before  Lucy 
Stone  took  unto  herself  a man,  she  was  expecting 
Burleigh  to  come  on  a certain  day,  to  visit  her  at 


her  father’s  house.  It  was  some  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  railway  station,  and  in  giving  her  father 
directions  to  meet  him  and  bring  him  to  the  house, 
Lucy  told  her  father  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
telling  which  Mr.  Burleigh  was — that  he  had  only 
to  take  the  ugliest-looking  man  he  found  at  the 
station,  and  bring  him  along — he  would  be  sure  to 
have  the  right  oue.  Old  Mr.  Stone  went  as  his 
strong-minded  daughter  directed,  and  when  the 
train  came  in  he  soon  singled  out  the  long-haired 
man  as  his  intended  guest,  and  was  not  surprised 
at  Burleigh’s  answering  to  his  name.  4 Well,'  said 
the  honest-hearted  old  Stone, 4 1 ' ve  heem  Lucy  tell 
of  you ; she  said  you  looked  like  the  devil,  but  I 
declare  you  look  a greal  deal  worse  than  I thought 
you  did.!’  ” 

We  are  much  obliged  to  the  correspondent  who 
sends  us  the  above,  and  we  should  print  the  other 
that  comes  with  it,  only  that  we  made  it  ourselves, 
some  years  ago,  and  put  it  in  the  Drawer. 


A Kentucky  correspondent  says— and  probably 
he  is  right  about  it— that  Tom  Marshall  is  now 
made  the  father  of  all  the  good  hits  that  have  been 
made  in  that  region  for  half  a century  past,  and 
then  he  tells  the  following : 

“General  Perkins  and  Tom  Marshall  were  can- 
vassing the  State  in  a hotly-contested  election. 
The  General  was  a roaring  Democrat,  and  by  way 
of  catching  the  flats,  was  fond  of  boasting  that  his 
father  was  a cooper  by  trade  in  an  obscure  part  of 
the  State.  The  great  failing  of  the  General  was 
his  fondness  for  old  whisky,  but  the  more  he  drank 
the  more  of  a Democrat  he  became,  and  the  proud- 
er of  being  the  son  of  a cooper.  Of  this  fact  he  had 
been  making  the  most,  when  Marshall,  in  replying 
to  his  speech,  looked  at  him  with  great  contempt, 
and  said . 

14  4 Fellow-citizens,  his  father  may  have  been  a 
very  good  cooper — I don't  deny  that , but  I do  say, 
gentlemen,  he  put  a mighty  popr  head  into  that 
whisky -barrel!' " 


Indiana  sends  us  this  genuine  Western  story : 

44  At  the  Fall  Term  of  the  Licking  Common-Pleas 
Court,  in  the  Buckeye  State,  the  grand  jury,  after 
a protracted  session  of  three  days,  returned  into 
court  with  an  indictment  against  an  old  man, 
Hunt,  for  hog-stealing,  reported  4 no  further  busi- 
ness before  them,'  and  were  promptly  discharged. 

44  The  cause  was  called  for  trial  at  an  early  day 

of  the  term.  Judge  P , an  eccentric,  brilliant 

lawyer,  from  Columbus,  appeared  for  the  defense. 
The  State  proved  beyond  a 4 reasonable  doubt ’ all 
the  material  allegations  in  the  indictment.  The 
fact  that  the  stolen  hog  bore  the  mark  and  brand 
of  the  owner,  giving  it  4 a local  habitation  and  a 
name’  not  enjoyed  by  all  porkers  who  roumed  the 
woods  at  that  early  day,  and  that  the  defendant  was 
familiar  with  his  neighbor’s  mark,  fastened  the  an- 
imus furundi  upon  him  in  a most  overwhelming 
manner.  After  the  evidence  closed,  the  prosecu- 
tion read  the  statute  defining  the  offense  and  affix- 
ing the  penalty,  and  was  content  to  submit  so 
plain  a case,  without  argument,  to  the  intelligent 
segment  of  the  country  then  and  there  im  panne  led. 

“The  counsel  for  the  defense,  during  all  this  time, 
had  made  no  particular  effort,  further  than  a few 
sharp  interrogatories  on  cross-examination,  to  dis- 
entangle his  devoted  client  from  the  meshes  of  the 
law.  He  now  arose  to  address  the  jury.  He  stood 
in  silence  for  a few  moments,  while  surveying  the 
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Judge,  the  jury,  and  the  audience  with  the  com- 
manding air  and  dignity  of  a Roman  orator,  when  he 
commenced.  We  give  the  substance  of  his  speech : 

« 4 Gentlemen,  when  I consider  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  the  case  you  are  impanneled  to 
try— when  I reflect  that,  six  long  weeks  since,  your 
sheriff  was  sent  into  every  township  to  summon  a 
grand  jury,  who,  in  obedience  to  that  mandate,  have 
appeared — received  their  mileage  and  per  diem,  dis- 
charged their  duties  and  returned  to  their  homes — 
that  the  government  has  provided,  at  an  annual  sal- 
ary, a judge  to  administer  the  laws,  and  an  attorney 
to  prosecute  the  pleas  of  the  State — that  the  clerk, 
sheri AT,  bailiffs,  and  witnesses  must  receive  their 
fees,  mileage,  per  diem,  and  perquisites — and  for 
what  ? Why,  merely  to  find  an  indictment  against 
this  suffering,  decrepit  old  man,  for  driving  home  a 
small  specimen  of  unpacked  pork ! When  I thus  re- 
flect, I’m  reminded  of  the  Christian  and  the  Jew, 
who,  journeying  together  over  the  great  desert  of 
Asia,  were  in  great  extremity  for  food.  Their  last 
morsel  had  been  consumed,  except  a small  piece  of 
pork  which  the  Gentile  carried  in  his  knapsack,  | 
and  from  which  he  cut  small  slices  from  time  to 
time,  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  at  the  same  urging  his 
companion  to  do  likewise ; but  the  Jew,  true  to  the 
early  precepts  of  his  religion,  refused  to  partake  of 
the  unclean  beast.  Finally,  on  the  second  day  of 
this  involuntary  fast,  when  the  ravages  of  hunger 
had  nearly  conquered  the  famished  son  of  Israel, 
he  called  to  his  companion  for  the  forbidden  flesh. 
He  seized  the  unctuous  morsel — his  keen  knife 
glanced  in  the  sunlight — the  dainty  food  was  al- 
ready upon  his  lips — when  suddenly  his  lungs  re- 
fused to  respire,  the  heavens  grew  black,  the  earth 
rocked  to  and  fro,  as  though  smote  by  the  hand 
of  the  Omnipotent.  The  terrified  Israelite  threw 
the  accursed  meat  into  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  cried  u0h^  what  a fuss 
about  a small  piece  of  pork!”  * 

“ The  records  of  the  court  show  that  old  Hunt 
went  acquit” 

44  There  once  lived  in  a neighboring  county  to 
this,”  writes  a friend,  44  old  Dr.  D , who,  al- 

though a man  of  fine  sense,  was  unfortunately  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance.  While  visiting  the  city 
of  Hawesville,  famous  for  its  coal  mines,  he  was 
overcome  by  King  Alcohol,  and  fell  into  a drunken 
sleep.  The  boys  of  the  place,  fond  of  fun,  con- 
cluded that  they  would  carry  the  Doctor  into  one 
of  the  coal  mines  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have 
upon  him  when  he  awoke.  After  an  hour  or  two 
the  Doctor  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  so  many 
black-faced  men  with  lamps  irf  tjie  side  of  their 
caps,  very  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  in  the 
other  world.  ^ As  soon  as  the  miners  discovered 
that  he  was  awake,  one  of  them  approached  him 
with  a bottle,  and  asked  him  to  drink. 

“ 4 No,  I thank  you,  Mr.  Devil.  I quit  drink- 
ing three  weeks  before  I left  the  other  world  !*  re- 
plied the  Doctor.”  

Christmas  was  approaching,  and  Boggs  was 
boasting  at  the  village  inn  that  he  had  the  biggest 
turkey  fattening  for  the  table  there  was  in  town. 
Jones  asked  him  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day  at 
the  saloon,  and  Boggs  said  he  would,  and  pay  for 
the  dinner,  if  Jones  would  hook  a turkey  for  the 
occasion.  To  this  Jones  agreed,  and  Boggs  en- 
joyed the  entertainment  greatly ; washed  it  down 
with  half  a dozen  bottles  of  wine,  in  the  midst  of  a 


jolly  good  company,  and  found  the  next  day,  when 
he  got  sober,  that  his  own  gobbler  had  graced  the 
board,  and  gone  the  way  of  all  turkeys. 

From  Carlisle,  Sullivan  County,,  Indiana,  we 
have  the  certificate  of  character  which  was  given 
to  John  S.  Robinson  by  his  neighbors,  that  he 
might  go  abroad  with  it  and  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  It  seems  that  John  thought  it  would  read 
well  in  poetry,  and  he  made  it  into  that  article  as 
follows : 

To  this  country  our  friend  returned, 

And  had  & character  presented  by  his  friends  he  had 
earned ; 

His  friends  gave  him  a friendly  greet, 

And  conferred  on  him  a pass  that  will  cause  him  friends 
with  all  strangers  he  chances  to  meet. 

Our  friend  is  a respected  man. 

He  is  a friend  to  his  friend  and  native  land. 

When  volunteers  were  called  for,  he  helped  Uncle  Sanv— 
Helped  him  to  buy  and  pay  for  California's  golden  land : 
By  fighting  of  his  battles  down  in  the  Mexican  sand ; 

All  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  and  his  native  land. 

He  is  a gallant  man— honest  and  true, . 

If  he  promises  he  means  to  do. 

In  war  he  is  a tiger— in  peace  a lamb, 

That  was  learned  of  him  in  helping  Unde  Sam 
On  the  fields  of  the  Mexican  land. 

Soberness  is  his  theme — 

Drunkenness  in  any  one  he  considers  mean. 

He  has  lived  a moral  life  ever  yet, 

And  in  that  way  is  strongly  set. 

This  man,  take  him  all  around. 

Is  as  near  right  as  any  man  we  have  found. 

Our  friend  is  honest,  sober,  moral,  just,  and  true, 

What  more  can  the  world  require,  or  what  more  should 
he  do  t 

“Now,  Mr.  Drawer,”  saith  a Wisconsin  scribe, 
“I  shall  send  you  a sample  of  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  that  will  put  all  your  Dutchmen,  and  even 
that  live  Hoosier,  to  the  blush.  We  are  a fast  peo- 
ple out  here,  you  may  depend ; and  as  to  making 
people  fast  when  they  want  to  get  apart  so  that 
they  can  go  faster,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I see  by  the  papers  that  when  you  Eastern 
people  want  to  get  divorced,  as  many  of  you  do, 
you  have  a long  lawsuit  and  an  endless  deal  of 
bother  to  bring  it  about ; but  just  see  how  it  is  done 
here.  I send  yon  two  true  bills,  and  you  may 
print  them : 

** 1 Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  we,  and  each 
of  ns  do,  for  and  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  each  to 
the  other  paid  by  each  other,  hereby  agree  to  dissolve, 
abrogate,  uullify,  and  render  null  and  void  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  existing  between  us,  and  we  do  furthermore 
agree  that  our  respectfre  things  shall  be  separated,  and 
we  still  further  agree  that  we  will  neither  of  us  object  to 
the  other  marrying  again  whenever  and  whomever  we 
please.  • 

44  4 Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  24th  day  of 
March,  185T. 

44  4 John  Wusoh.  [Seal.] 

44  4 Sarah  Aura  Wilson.  [Seal.] 

44  4 Signed  in  press noe  of  James  Paras,  Justice  of 
Peace.' 

44  * State  of  Wisconsin,  1 Be  It  remembered  that  on 

County  of . f the  24th  day  of  March,  185T, 

personally  appeared  before  mo  the  above-named  parties, 
and  acknowledged  the  foregoing  to  be  their  free  act  and 
deed.  And  I do  hereby  consent  to  the  above  divorce, 
and  by  the  authority  in  me  vested , pronounce  the  same  a 
vinculo  matrimonii,  and  that  it  is  best  for  the  said  par- 
ties to  live  apart 

44  4 Jam  is  Pirns,  Justice  Peace.* 
“There,  Mr.  Drawer,  what  do  you  think  of 
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that?  Isn’t  he  a Dogberry  ? Wouldn’t  you  call 
him  a Justass  of  the  Peace?  Think  of  ‘the  au- 
thority in  me  vested’  to  dissolve  the  marriage! 
The  old  fool  thought,  as  he  could  marry  them,  he 
could  unmarry  them  just  as  easily.  If  he  could 
make,  he  could  mar.  He  is  certainly  a character, 
and  you  shall  have  more  of  the  beauties  of  his  ad- 
ministration, if  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  them.” 

Certainly,  let  us  have  more  of  them — the  more 
the  better.  If  Squire  Peters’s  divorces  are  good 
enough  for  the  West,  we  have  not  a doubt  that 
emigration  will  take  a fresh  start  as  soon  as  it  is 
noised  abroad  in  these  parts. 

A sketchy  Virginian  sends  us  a brace  of  anec- 
dotes of  his  own  region,  and  very  good  they  are : 

“ During  a session  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Lynch- 
burg, an  Irishman  was  indicted  for  stabbing  an- 
other on  the  canal,  and  the  only  witness  was  Den- 
nis O’Brien,  who  was  required  to  enter  into  bonds 
for  his  appearance  at  the  next  Court.  The  recog- 
nizance was  read  to  him  in  the  usual  form : 

“ * You  acknowledge  j'ourself  indebted  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  the  sum  of  $500.’ 

“Dennis.  ‘ I don’t  owe  her  a cint,  Sir.’ 

“ As  soon  as  the  clerk  recovered  from  his  amuse- 
ment at  the  answer,  he  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  form,  and  then  read  it  over  again. 

“Dennis.  ‘I  tell  ye  I don't  owe  her  a cint. 
It’s  more  money  nor  I ever  saw,  nor  my  father  be- 
fore me.’ 

“ At  this  stage  of  the  matter  a brother  of  Den- 
nis interfered,  and  said : 

“ 1 Ye  must  jest  say  it,  Dinnis ; it’s  ony  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  law.* 

“ Dennis.  * But  I won’t.  I’m  a dacent,  honest 
man,  what  pays  my  debts,  and  I’ll  spake  the 
thrutb,  and  the  divil  may  drink  all  my  whisky  for 
a month  if  I say  I owe  any  body  a cint.  Now 
chate  me  if  you  can.’ 

“ Dennis  refused  to  say  it,  but  he  promised  to 
come  to  court  and  tell  all  he  knew  about  the  mur- 
der.’’ 

The  other  story  is  still  better : 

“Near  the  village  of  Collierstown  lives  a man 
well  known  all  over  the  county  as  Sergeant  Clark. 
His  greatest  failing  is  a love  of  good  liquor,  and 
the  liquor  Is  so  good  that  it  gets  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  gets  the  worse  for  liquor.  He  makes  fre- 
quent horseback  trips  to  a ‘ still-house’  a few  miles 
off  to  replenish  his  jug.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
a great  two-fisted  fellow  named  Jolly — poor  but 
powerful— way  laid  the  Sergeant  and  levied  on  his 
liquor,  taking  not  only  what  he  could  drink,  but 
filling  his  own  bottle  out  of  the  Sergeant's.  This 
was  done  two  or  three  times,  and  then  Clark  screw- 
ed up  his  courage  with  an  extra  drink,  armed  him- 
self with  a big  stone,  and,  when  Jolly  came  out  to 
stop  him,  let  drive  at  the  robber,  and  left  him 
sprawling  in  the  road — not  so  jolly  as  he  thought 
to  be— nearly  dead,  but  not  dead  drunk  at  all. 
Now  Jolly  was  a desperate  character,  and  Clark, 
when  he  reached  home,  was  so  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  done,  and  the  vengeance 
Jolly  would  take,  that  he  became  a temperance 
man  for  nearly  a month,  and  never  went  to  the 
still-house  during  all  that  time.  A long  and  dreary 
month  it  was  after  the  jug  was  empty.  So  when 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  over,  got  his  jug  filled,  and  also  a bottle 
of  yeast,  which  he  put  into  his  breeches’  pocket, 
and  returned  homeward.  As  he  came  by  Jolly’s 


be  was  all  in  a flurry,  and  hurried  on ; and  just 
then  and  there,  bang  went  the  yeast-bottle,  and 
the  Sergeant  thought  he  was  shot  for  certain.  Put- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse  he  dashed  on  to  the  nearest 
house,  and  called  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

“ ‘ Help ! help  here ! quick ! I’m  shot  dead  as 
a door ; the  blood  is  all  running  down  into  my 
boots!’ 

“ The  people  came  out  and  helped  the  old  fellow 
down  from  his  horse,  and  led  him — he  was  too  big 
to  be  carried — into  the  house,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  convincing  him  that  Jolly  had  not  fired  at  him 
from  behind  the  corner  of  his  house,  but  he  had 
been  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  his  own  pocket- 
pistol.  It  has  had  a good  effect  on  him.  That 
bottle  of  yeast  has  helped  him  to  rise,  and  he  sel- 
dom goes  to  the  still-house  with  his  jug.” 


The  following  bit  of  Scotch  “Rhymin’  blath- 
er” was  first  published  in  a magazine  edited  by 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1819 
and  1820  • 

ADDRESS  TO  A LAND  TORTOISE. 

Quid  roomin',  Men’,  ye're  earlie  creepin* ! 

WT  head  erect  about  ye  peepin' — 

Ane  steady  gait  ye  alway  keep  in. 

Aye  sure  an'  slaw — 

I doubt  the  time  ye  tak'  to  sleep  in 
Is  unco  sma*. 

Yonr  crawlin'  pita  me  aye  in  mind 
O’  forties  o'  the  human  kind — 

How  mony  crawlers  do  we  find 
’Mang  sons  o*  men, 

Wi’  thoughts  unto  the  earth  inclined 
Until  the  cn'  ? 

Ah ! now  ye've  shut  yourseP  up  tight ; 

I fear  ye'ro  in  an  awsomc  fright 
At  seeln'  sic  an  unco'  sight 
As  my  queer  face. 

Gang  on  your  gait!  I'm  no  the  wight 
Wad  harm  your  race. 

Ablins  I might  for  fim  or  fame 
Just  carve  upon  your  hard  auld  warns 
The  twa  initials  o'  my  name. 

An*  whin  I met  ye. 

And  then— nae  ither  right  I'd  claim 
Than  down  to  set  ye. 

Ye’ll  live  a hundred  years,  they  say. 

An'  mony  a wearie  mile  ye  gae. 

An'  mony  a hunder  eggs  ye  lay, 

Ye  queer  auld  beast, 

Whilk  gies  the  snake,  your  mortal  fie, 

Fu*  mony  a feast. 

But  Case  ye  weel ! I now  maun  leave  ye, 

I ken  my  absence  winna  grieve  ye— 

Wi*  jingling  Scotch  nae  mair  I'll  deave  ye, 

An’  it^eiu  too— 

Ainoe  an*  for  aye,  1 freely  give  ye 
A lang  adieu. 


This  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but,  like  those  ven- 
erable objects,  worth  seeing  again : 

“ An  eccentric  barber  opened  a shop  under  the 
walls  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison.  The  windows 
being  broken  when  he  entered  it,  he  mended  them 
with  paper,  on  which  appeared  ‘Shave  for  a pen- 
ny,’ with  the  usual  invitation  to  customers.  Over 
his  door  was  scrawled, 

4 Here  lives  Jemmy  Wright; 

Shaves  as  well  as  any  man  in  England, 

Almost — not  quite.’ 

“Itoote,  who  loved  any  thing  eccentric,  saw 
these  inscriptions,  and  hoping  to  extract  some  wit 
from  the  author,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  thrust- 
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tag  his  head  through  a paper  pane  into  the  shop, 
called  out,  ‘Is  Jemmy  Wright  at  home?’  The 
barber  immediately  forced  his  own  head  through 
another  pane,  and  replied,  ‘ No,  Sir,  he  has  just 
popped  out!’  Foote  laughed  heartily,  and  gave 
the  man  a guinea.” 


The  Romany  Rye  abounds  in  good  things,  and 
this  “ Jockey’s  Song”  is  not  one  of  the  worst.  The 
jockey  was  abusing  a craven,  cheating,  contempti- 
ble live  lord,  whose  meanness  is  set  off  in  the  song : 

THE  JOCKEY’S  SONG. 

Now  list  to  a ditty  both  funny  and  true — 

Merrily  moves  the  dance  along — 

▲ ditty  that  tells  of  a coward  and  screw, 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

Sir  Plume,  though  not  liking  a bullet  at  all— 

Merrily  moves  the  dance  along — 

Had  yet  resolution  to  go  to  a ball. 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

44  Woulez  wous  denser,  mademoiselle  f* — 

Merrily  moves  the  dance  along— 

Said  she,  44  Sir,  to  dance  I should  like  very  wall,” 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

They  danced  te  the  left,  and  they  danced  to  the  right — 
Merrily  moves  the  dance  along — 

And  her  troth  the  fair  damsel  bestowed  on  the  knight. 
My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

44  Now  what  shall  I fetch  you,  mademoiselle  f* — 

Merrily  moves  the  dance  along — 

Said  she,  u Sir,  an  ice  I should  like  very  well,” 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

But  the  loe,  when  he  got  it,  he  instantly  ate — 

Merrily  moves  the  dance  along — 

Although  his  poor  partner  was  all  in  a fret, 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

He  ate  up  the  Ice  Uko  a prudent  young  lord — 

Merrily  moves  the  dance  along — 

For  he  saw  'twas  the  very  last  ice  on  the  board — 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

44  Now  when  shall  we  marry  T*  the  gentleman  cried — 
Merrily  moves  the  dance  along— 

44  Sir,  get  you  to  Jordan,”  the  damsel  replied, 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

44 1 never  will  wed  with  the  pitiful  elf" — 

Merrily  moves  the  dance  along — 

44  Who  jtte  up  the  icc  which  I wanted  myself/' 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 

41  I'd  pardon  your  backing  from  red  Waterloo”— 
Merrily  moves  the  dance  along — 

44  But  I never  will  wed  with  a coward  and  screw,” 

My  lord  lieutenant  so  free  and  young. 


Our  old  friend  Bangs  was  invited  by  a friend  to 
his  house  to  partake  of  a julep,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  It  was  handed  to  him  in  a silver  gob- 
let lined  with  gold.  After  sipping  a portion,  B. 
turned  to  his  host,  and  remarked  that  it  was  aston- 
ishing what  an  addition  a strawberry  gave  to  the 
flavor  of  a julep.  His  friend  replied  that  he  was 
very  sorry  that  he  did  not  hare  a strawberry  to 
put  in  it. 

“ But,”  said  B.,  “ there  is  certainly  one  in  this.” 

Upon  his  host’s  asserting  the  contrary,  he  in- 
sisted that  he  saw  it  distinctly,  and  drained  the 
goblet  to  get  the  berry— when  lo  and  behold,  he 
found  that  it  was  only  the  reflection  of  his  own  nose  ! 


The  anecdotes  related  of  Nadir  Shah  are  beyond 
computation.  We  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  one 
or  two,  which  were  lately  told  by  one  whose  grand- 
sire  had  been  a soldier  in  Nadir’s  army,  and  had 
witnessed  the  sack  and  massacre  of  Delhi.  When 


Nadir  invaded  India,  be  arrived  first  at  Lahore; 
where  the  Governor  immediately  surrendered  the 
city  to  him,  and  treated  him  with  princely  honors. 
At  night,  Nadir,  whose  only  couch  for  months  past 
had  been  a horse-blanket,  with  a saddle  for  a pil- 
low, was  conducted  to  a magnificent  bed,  with  piles 
of  cushions,  and  twelve  young  damsels  were  in  at- 
tendance to  shampoo  his  limbs  and  fan  him  to 
sleep.  Nadir  started  from  his  luxurious  couch, 
roared  for  his  secretary,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
drums  should  be  beat,  and  a proclamation  made 
that  Nadir  had  conquered  all  India.  The  aston- 
ished scribe  ventured  to  hint  that  the  conquest  had 
not  yet  been  accomplished.  “No  matter,”  said 
Nadir ; “ where  the  chiefs  of  the  people  choose  to 
live  in  this  effeminate  manner,  it  will  cost  me  little 
trouble  to  conquer  them.”  And  his  anticipation 
was  fully  verified. 

A very  common  salutation  to  a friend,  whom 
one  has  not  seen  for  some  time,  is  to  welcome  him, 
and  assure  him  “ that  his  place  has  long  been  emp- 
ty.” Nadir  had  ordered  a splendid  mausoleum  to 
be  built  for  himself  at  Mush’hed,  in  Khorassan; 
and  on  his  return  from  India  lie  went  to  see  it. 
The  night  before  he  visited  his  intended  resting- 
place,  some  unfriendly  wag  wrote  above  the  spot 
destined  for  the  grave — “ Welcome,  conqueror  of 
the  world  ! vour  place  here  has  long  been  empty.” 
Nadir  offered  a reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
writer ; but,  whoever  he  was,  he  took  good  care  to 
keep  incognito.  The  place  was  not  long  empty,  for 
Nadir  was  assassinated  soon  after,  and  here  his 
remains  rested  till  they  were  dug  up  and  desecra- 
ted by  Agha  Mohammed. 


A school-mate  of  the  writer  was  noted  for  his 
impromptu  translations  of  the  Latin  authors  while 
in  the  recitation-room.  Our  teacher,  the  Rev. 

James  M‘V , than  whom  was  no  better  linguist 

in  the  country,  used  to  tell  his  scholars  of  this  brill- 
iant faux  pas  of  our  hero,  and  caution  them  against 
the  habit  of  trusting  to  the  occasion  for  help : 

“A was  translating  that  beautiful  passage 

from  Ovid,  in  which  he  describes  Neptune  rising 
from  the  cerulean  depths.  He  was  brought  up 
standing  at  the  words  ‘ rorantia  barba;’  but  it  was 
only  for  a moment.  With  a knowing  look,  he  ren- 
dered it,  Neptune  rose  with  a ‘ roaring  beard  P It 
made  the  translator  immortal.” 


The  same  correspondent  writes  that,  44  A long 
time  ago,  away  down-east,  the  village  poet  being 
on  a ‘ regular  bust,’  the  facetious  editor  of  the 
Bangtown  Banner  had  to  indite  the  annual  New- 
year’s  Address  of  the  little,  weazen-faced  carrier, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Moses . After  insert- 
ing his  fingers  into  his  hair,  and  his  finger-nails 
into  his  head,  the  editor  succeeded  in  digging  out 
the  following  classic  effusion : 

4 From  Moses  to  Moses, 

There  was  no  other  Moses. 

Great  Moses  reposes 
Beneath  Moab’s  rosea— 

And  will  do  so, 

The  carrier  supposes, 

Until  time  closes 

On  all  that  he  knows  is  1'  '* 

This  should  be  preserved  as  a model  in  brevity 
and  beauty  for  all  future  effusions  of  village  bards. 


The  serious  charge  of  being  a musician  was 
brought  by  a waggish  barrister  against  Nicholas 
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^ v^ry  Wulmut  moving  Vfidf*  ihedcg 

**>Vii:6s«  c^xiiii  la  that  ?”  naked '*  last  irtpod  a#  if  entranced.  My  friend  turtr  advanced 

Fourth  of  July,  of  a nice,  and  rather  spruce-look...  cautiously toward .him,  and  .saw  a grtatdug  snake, 
young  man,  with  yeUmrwhiskere,  and  a Util*,.  about  four  f^ef  long,  lying  cmM.  a Mump* 
blurred,  coUoa-he^ed  doii  of  a babyin  Msams.  with  hte  kea 4 al^hily  pointed  st  tho 

• \V.-! v doav  ;'.&$<!#  gaWd  totally : at-  ttws ' other,  wfaxla 

W|L  ■ 1 :;  ;...v  .;/:  f£/^>}t  neither  mov^d.  The*  dog  pdd no  siuUk<u  to  ifca 

ft$W  my  friend.  At  length  it  struck 

foMsk  )4m  that  *t»v  dog  was  Mmmuul  hr  the  imaku  Ho 

h^i  hoard  <tf*»ch;  tiling :-aijd;;bi».^nv4ity  ws  iso 
YK  great  that  he  determined  to'  try  the  experiment  on 

'A  :^S8p^8™  . V>  . fcih>$d£  Ho  thought  over : in  hia  mind  that  he 

*ouJd  venture  1o  a cerium  extent— that  he  would 
^^Wmm  V hmit  tho  degree  of  itacimaton,  no  that,  if  he  waa 
Jffi  J\  f All  *■■  -jr  losing  fright,  of  himself,  ho  could  than  easily  with- 

$V  &WV.  So,  laying  dxJwn  luM  gun,  bu  aeirc<l  the  dog 

1W^T  by  the  uul,  gulled  him  away,  and  took,  his  ® tend 

(Kf  V'  ^v  ? before  the  anake*  Thy  manitiftt  their  eyes  md, 

«T  b » - V there  nro$c  the  most  lied igluful  vision*  ha  Mid £$& 

^ ' I oxi>erumc«d  in 'hi*  life,  Tim  Mmk^a  nyea  apa^kM 

'j.yft:;-  ••  • ^ ; • •••'•  ~£|fc  / j-  va,'il*d  with  more  rlmn  o-U  the  color*  of  t'fc* 

' .. **j£  . "'  ; rainbow.  Ho  lost  ati  aighf  of  frelf^perfeotly 

*'  1 t:h4rmed--f,old  wBbsnt the po^^rur  of  with- 

*’  W<h*1,  now,”  saya  yellow  whiskers,  with  an  tkiu,  blaming  in  iherichtfct  h.tieet  |)2{»srd  bemr«r  idm, 
nwful  '!*’  whos^dew  you  reck  in  H is  j t guess  | bi*  mind  utterly  U*»t  hi  a kind  of  fl«Hrju4n,  blende 
you  don't  kutdk  mo  a toaUtd  Mg  dbjecte  atul  fancied  the  mdht  hsautifei  and  in- 

l ain't  quite  60  green  as  to  bo  u rnibdin-  fifttilhat  dfHcribiibl^,  Ho  bent  his  bend  neater  and  nearer 
aimda  ImbitiStvn  the  Fourth  of  July  I*’  • -thd  '>«ftkc,  in  a kind  of  r*»  plum  mure  p\ta*fajj£ 

j)4f.i0  Jobbed  .quite  '-se!f-!mp<rrtdn'k,  wdi^fe'  Jho ' f.tiiAii  lie .'  had  eVor  lie^rra  known  ot  conc^ivftd. 
imxm^iderate  inquirer,  whose  untimety  rfhaArk  hud:;  t^hw^r;  «nd  Hmiei  he  we*  druwri  by  an  irresifrtible 
uertnmJy  awakened  the  a^TOftpa l lik** *i ifa  ^rwd in. ; power  utterly  bpyohd  hie  control,  lUl  tb i>ir  heaJt 
Ms  hyhal!;.  took  hia  au<lden  departtfte,  ciuft^d :»t': 
hlj  tmfortufiaie  blunder.  j ur" 


Tlie  Judge  was  by  jfbfc  trme  WTmi^ht  tip  to  the 
ri’ght  p*7iiiiT‘  nnd  stooti  ^ith  b^n  ^yc3r  eatet  aud 
Tnis  follnwiftir  iritere^tta#  ixH  h told  fib  well  by  * mouih,  .when  I>en  rtidmh-  inquhed  Vmw  tlie.last 
* Texei*.  corro»^deb^\^3ist>^  tor  put  the  jotse  * had  gone,’  and  reply 

entire  Htewhlr;  ! from  the  Judge.  ’ * , . , v 

■n| d.ttdge  F-*—  fefr  pteiiding  over  the  Tdistfict  J **  * I expect  the  Jnry  fo?)bd  H JnirS  to  egree? ’ ®aiil 
CotatS  of  IV — ~ r f-ouoly.  During  a vrljl  in  the  ; Bcri. 

.robraing.  he  very  KttfMenly  popped  the  proepodings  *'  * Don;t  know,5  said  t&e 4 edge.  1 S'iii  the  man 
dt  th«  court,  and  called  altenHen  to  A certuin  ‘Ben  —the  man—what  bpcaime  of  the  man  i* 

V:in— i queer  Mick  of  tho  her— hy  oiMering  the  slfer-  j l%  * Oh  V'  said  Benf ' fit- snnh?  su’*lh<v*d  the  mm!"* 

Iff  to  hinvihe  wad  goutkmrtft  in _ tlte  umonni i of  ^1.  j — •— — 

^Thfi  uau»e  of  ihi«i  fmo  w«*  the  creaking  of  ’ J ni?.  Ftrt^r,  *m joti  nfter  Jd^  Accession  to 
Ihj n’p  new  bw>!:v  «a-M*  onpipUcently  walking  the  English  thfone,  was  in  a court  xrf  jus- 

the  bUfeidu  of  the  Iwr.  New  boot  ♦ were  such  . tire  in  td^efvt*  the  pleading*  in  a case  of  some  con* 
^fkrhr  U> ■■him-  fbiifh^d<^hte»l  jo  bear  them  an-  , scqueuce*  The  eoan&d  lof  the  plaintiff  having 
nmthey  them^kfes  io  Imuielf  nhd  thf  rest  of  man-  . hn^h^t,  tM-  King'* n*  so  periVctly  AAtisfied  that 
hind  in  gencraV.  When  he  heard  the  hne  an*  be  exchutned,  *“  Tlti  a pja'b  c«ee|,?  nod  w'us  at  out 
nmuiced,  Beti  Mopped  in  the  middle  ilour,  ' \x>  lca\e  the  court.  Bdng  p^rsuadyd  to  May  end 

hogged  the  sheriff  to  come  tmd  tukn  flu.-  iViif.t,«h*.-}  Hear  the  oth*r  aide  of  the  qm^tidO/thn  pi  coders  fur 
daring  that  be  dared  hot  jrno^e  eUb^  W/iy  tn  ^t  nhc  defendant  irmde  fbe  pg&b  vm  ldJW  |d»lo  on  their 
out  ufifie  TOOfit  ‘Xt  tft  cwrrc  lutn  tho  nwnfey v for  fe^M:  > fide.  On  this  thu  mofiateB  auma  uini  depaited  to 
Xhitf  dodge  inigbt  »*harm?  him  wmcthinp  1%$im  ^ i&  great  pasaioWv  exclatoting,  44  They  are  rogue* 
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Gh**s  a mag'nifit'.eku  Ha?.t  to  ft.  nat-rotv-rJi^ted  Mali. 


'fifves  Muscular  frmlopmerrt  to  tliP/Legs- 


MuticjiUir  r^*etyj^uet»f  to  Anus. 
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M.\n  to  Garrot^r*. 


ihvav  i Ttttis  aotmriotf  a wraforteUe  SUep  At  High*. 
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Ettnliie^-one'lVi  jump  after  a I>;rry>bo^i.  »js 


*Vtlf &$8g'  jiT  ilhilwuy  ^>in«Iofis. 


J.^,.,  lllpl  11,^11  I' 

Shbvvs t ii>»t  i*  m/ur  must  uvobt  tob 
v.  iivn  imlntin^. 


If  Lam prpouU  will  run  lifter  a Map  v ben  tight, 
prevent  them  from  hurling  him. 


' ‘ • ■ 

• *'  > '*  -^>  * I iffy*  ';  . . * . -,.  ; • 

Shows?  fym  a LV^^Uhh'  $te.n  may  be  WtatiUtr 
....  •^|lpfomvHl[iii'tA;?f<*  k\<kruMUy. 


Shows  the  advantages  of  ti .*•  ♦ .>*«  »*«.**»  jft  * f't*- 


lOt  you  may  bo  blown  up,  not  only  by  the.  Gases, 
but  by  yu'ir  Wife:  ^Jrigii-kf  ffam 


In  exhausting;  the  Costumo  after  partaking  pf 
CoeW&u^if  ttwiv^rora  tba  Gas-light ; 


l\irnuhed  by  Mr.  G.  Buddie,  51  Canal  Sired,  New  York , and  drawn  by  Voigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1 and  2.— Walking  Dress  and  Child's  Costume. 
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erwurr  cuffs  or  tcuk  uoju«b. 


the  first  log  court-house  in  the  State  was  hewn 
out  of  the  virgin  forest,  where  justice  was  dis- 
pensed to  the  hardy  pioneers — possibly  not  less 
sound  and  impartial  because  wanting  in  the 
forms  and  technicalities  of  more  imposing 
courts.  Iicre  the  forest  soldiers  and  statesmen 
convened  io  devise  plans  of  war  ami  policy 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  when  triumph- 
ant success  had  rewarded  their  valor,  they  met 
here  in  factious  wrunglings  and  fights  to  dispose 
of  their  new-found  independence. 

In  this  neighborhood,  too,  if  we  credit  the  in- 
scription on  a venerable  beech  tree, 


A WINTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Third  TMpcr. 

Yet  *mi  even  here  content  can  spread  n charm, 
Ite<h*fcsa  the  climt!  and  all  rage  disarm  ; 

Though  poor  the  peasant's  hat,  his  feast  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all, 

See*  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  abftmo  the  meanness  of  bis  bumble  shed.” 

AoinfUftTR. 

JONESBOROUGH,  where  our  travelers  de- 
cided to  fix  their  head-quarters  for  a season, 
is  the  oldest  town  in  East  Tennessee,  and  is  oth- 
erwise a pi  uce  of  some  historic  interest.  Here 
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ticularly  pte possessing,  and  whose  qualities  mil 
t*e  set  forth  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The 
animal*  were  fully  equipped,  even  to  the  stout 
Mae  blanket  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  the  or- 
dinary riding-cloak  of  East  Tennessee. 

Simultaneously  with  the  horses  appeared  the 
gentleman  who  had  kindly  volunteered  to  bear 
them  company  on  their  trip,  Mr.  Jones  of  Jones- 
borough.  With  as  little  delay  os  possible  the 
Virginians  took  leave  of  their  ladies,  mounted 
their  steeds,  and  the  trio  rode  gallantly  forth, 
sitting  stiff  in  their  stirrups,  ready  for  any  des- 
perate adventure  that  fortune  might  vouchsafe 
to  them.  The  Tennesseean  was  a tall  man,  and 
slender  withal*  with  a keen,  black  eye  and  dark 
beard,  clothed,  externally,  in  a slouched  hat  find 
blanket  cloak,  which  reached  nearly  to  his  feet, 
He  was  substantially  mounted  on  & powerful 
gray,  and  rode  generally  in  advance,  thus  doing 
the  honors  of  the  country,  and  indicating  the 
safest  way  through  the  mud  holes.  Squire  Broad- 
acre,  astride  of  Dosser's  white,  followed  next,  his 
portly  person  buttoned  up  in  a tight-fitting  over- 
coat, his  plump  legs  bandaged  with  drab  leg- 
gings tied  with  green  strings,  and  his  grave, 
dignified  face  shaded  by  the  brim  of  a black  fur 
hat  a little  the  worse  for  wear.  An  umbrella, 
which  had  done  its  owner  some  service,  was 
carefully  tied  behind  his  saddle,  and  a span-new 
red  cowhide  served  to  admonish  the  white  when 
perchance  the  sight  of  a comfortable  barn-yard 
or  a group  of  jolly  haystacks  induced  him  to 
slacken  his  pace  too  decidedly.  The  rear-guard 
consisted  of  Bob  Larkin,  mounted  on  the  black, 
behatted  and  blanketed  after  the  Tennessee 
fashion,  with  a short  rifie  strapped  on  his  back, 
and  an  extremely  fat  pair  of  saddle-bags  Happing 
rhe  flanks  of  his  beast  at  every  step. 


Thus  our  adventurers  rode  out  of  Jonesbor- 
ough  like  knights  equipped  for  high  emprise, 
followed  by  the  admiring  eyes  and  fervent  good 
wishes  of  all  the  ladies,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
boys  and  negroes. 

And  now.  having  fairly  started  them  on  their 
journey,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  chronicler 
to  inform  the  world  what  they  went  out  to  see; 

Had  they  started  earlier  in  the  day,  we  might 
have  commenced  somewhere  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  have  given  a lengthy  account  of  the 
Apalachian  system  through  all  its  ups  and  dow  ns 
to  where  it  gets  swamped  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama ; but  as  the  golden  sun  has  already  begun 
to  shoot  his  rays  aslant  upon  the  mountains, 
and  the  shadows  of  Torn  IJossePs  ponies  caper 
like  huge  giraffes  upon  the  level  ground,  wo 
must  be  brief.  The  chain  of  mountains  known 
at  different  points  as  the  Iron,  Great  Smoky, 
and  Unaka,  forming  the  eastern  houndarv  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  Blue 
Uidge  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward 
through  North  Carolina,  forms  an  extensive  ir- 
regular in  closure,  hemming  in  half  a dozen  of 
the  western  counties  of  the  latter  State  with 
walls  five  thousand  feet  high.  The  space  thus 
inclosed  is  not  a valley,  as  one  might  naturally 
suppose,  but  literally  a vast  basin  filled  with 
mountain-',  immense  anomalous  spur*  heaved 
up  at  random,  so  crowded  together  that  the 
streams  seem  to  find  their  way  among  them 
with  difficulty,  while  their  summits  in  many 
instances  considerably  overtop  those  of  the.  ex- 
ternal ridges. 

Pre-eminent  in  this  vast  assembly  are  the 
Black  Mountains  in  Yancey  County,  which,  Ac- 
cording to  measurements  made  sometime  since 
by  Professor  Mitchell  of  North  Carolina,  and 
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/]bn^ : u^ror  ^ ft -»nt  l>UvidIf7SS-  Tbebsst  ami  most  fanons  of  t fen 
y.m  tk  mountains  in  '«  i #>•*.  when  fo-onel  Tlpttw,... 

the  puUtpi  o,h;.*iitjt(;i»  uri  altitude  of  six  jtfcc  ebiaf  <>f  l&e  North  ^ -srt?Hr\a  1^. 

ihoftsatnd  «cvah  h ant)  rerl  m>tl  sixty  feet  ahorfe  ^icgyd  in*  tin*  htfflM*  for  pevettd  diys  hr  General 

ihe  ocean  tides*  nearly  (tve  hundred  f^t  'feigner !' ISferigrjv.  '%fitt|3ku  / ' • 

than  tlm  fkuu>03  White  Ilitis  of  :i$$w  Barnp-  t 
*lun?.'  • f .•••./':  \ - • ; ;.*• 


A*  iho  WO  add 

The  feme  of  thw  peaks  had  reaped  -y^ty:;«>3ti>  were  tuiforturrutely  tyrty&ged  m fa,we 

the  ears -of  oar  artist;  ,»nd  *©  ifimd  his  imagina^  prefer  to  p*ss  them  over  in  ^'feiicr..  For  white 
u -;r«  that  they  had  b^yotup  ihe  frequent  iheihe  the  sterner  duties  uf  the  htsforian  nu>y  T^{tn>.' 
of  ht»;  4^PJW  and  waking  duennas.  Now  so  timt  he  should  note  impftniaUr  the  eyO  and  the 
vie  nr  ihe.  revaliz»ni;*w  of  the**  romantic  fancier  ’ y ood  that  nioti  bav*  done  in  theit  &*y  and  :^en- 
U>^  iyoridet4  that  M mdd  apftrt,  fcfleni'B'bd  j emttati*  •wcu- ; in ; *}»tfr  idl&  and  pfe.vstnt  wnader- 
ous.  vrirh  laNeidat^ii  ejc»  tted  upon  the  land-  lugs*  chdetso  to  retnemVr-th^  old  ttoven#- 

*y.iipe  i^farti  him.  , ; ; or  only  a&  the  herd  «rt4  pit  «us»l  in  tw  tt*c- 

lint  til  length^  the  Tsmiesseena  draws  Iris  rein  filkeiicwa  of  tins  sttot,  to  a^^vdefto  the.  pjdn^iut 
h^l^Tiy  ilie  g.nto  r>f  a mofelrioiAing  coiintry^  ^1-  cotton  on  jinking  Crook  with  h$?  ptesantyac- 
•'dciti;# " pleasantly"  situated  utmost  under  the-  j mrnpii.died  atpi  li»>wfttui»i^  occupant.  % 
shadow  of  due  of  tfa  mlvxiucod  spurs,  of  the ! It  rainy*!  hnarifv  during  rh^  t%1ii,  tmt  the 
Trorf  fdmmtnw s.  flefe  we  are  *m  tdasdc  gmnmh  -'morning  jrftsa  blustering  anti  bright  ^ chit'  ad* 
l?Vvj(j  .filter  the  ^Vnr  of  our  Indepeadem,e,  yminu  venturer*  w/re  upou  the.  fond  k*ftmea  dud  «rfe>' 
TeiiVrivsjeu,  with , eharacfetislie  impaiimijee  of  ^nug  ftmfel  tbem^e)*  es  Jinuil.vt  Ihtr  ra^rpd  defile 
parental  authority^  umhmopk  to : fldqi  her  rv-  of  (he  rn»mnwin.<,  'vrith  a ifeerh  wind  iifiwhig  in 
^pf^fcddo* . mother,  '-and.  net.  tip  lot Uiyif ..faew.  Hut  in  return,  tbo  dr<mrfv  lender 
she.  agn  under  the  name  ofFmnklTu  or  . huid*vcape  6F » l,n>  lower  conn  try' had  ihsnppeareih 

Frankimtd.  In  th«»^e  dav«  the  people  of  th*J  arid'  their  mud  followed  trie  »!our<t!  of  a dashm-.'. 

^did  not  nndvi^fand  t}wr  art  of  tnyo-  * ^ftafkOng,  anu>ii>trated  gtmntt*  sliado'd  hr  tor- 
ltitjonmag  hjbajlJof,  or  Wn>ekjjmirjilihg  a heatity,  diiere  were  waVin^ 

•r^j'I  .of  poiror  tfirtmgfr  the;  news I'Hpvn,  hdU  Imv  - ! grtwe^  of  jtht?  ^tlyer  pmo  Hunted  ,wi>h  lofty  ftr s 
in^  reccndy  doiiH  tifei)  themselves  tom  n kindly  [ anil  hemlocks.  Th^re  was  the  Tarni^ed.  holly, 
yoke  hy  feree  arrm?»  >t*?re  mof©  ri^adj  fo:;r^-'j  WH.*  Misearjet  herric^  and  Itie 

sort  to  the  * *■'>;{ ti-\m  r<\U*n  rw.ni,"  and  had  feitJt , j UtttrX  whone  dense  everyt>f^n  often- 

jo  tutjieU  And  oold  Kt^eV  • Tbits  it  wok  tlmf  I 'iho  road— ti  wihieme^  of  rich 

dpv  auihwritr  ttF.j-^1  .g^p^kl  ^ilsig'c,'  defying  ihe.  jcy  breatji  W 

The  <M  and  now  wet©  not  nl'xnys  i winter.  Ahrnt  noon  they  halteil  upon  the  suin- 
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toil -of:  Iron  V 

dividing  line  l«&tw<*«$  th«  Stare*, 

H^re  ^ 'Chi&.Bm  aiwj  moit 
impottiugr  w*v  of  the  ffoano, 
which  «Mh.ds  Ilk <i  a mighty  «eu- 
fiagt^tu&ftg  the  cnfepco  Co  a V 
Uod  of  gix m>A.  iWk-bmwod  '+0;^ 

and  /m^vni^g  lifid  hi*  lie&fj- 
inti*  the  <*$imT  LUic  heaven.  to-  ; ' 
5^r^\iwingbMj.  jt'5  Xbd 
It  as.  it  K?ne  tv;  miife  Its  mark: 

;jftdcl\l4y'  -iif  ion  .ibn  .tpemtEy.  : . ; V ^ tf  ^ 

‘. . *Fr«im  • riteiRe  pfcf 
toendfcd  by  a wmdtog  k*ti: ; : 

Tttaftffc*  triad  toco’  Kurih 
ifenv  r.ho  baslera  fp\>t  ofihe  fed 
ihvit  i>ad  led  them  oyer 
hiii  dial  ;(^ta?  tiifdu^h  field  urid;. 
fUmi,  feyitd  ilia  base  of  the 
.mm l titomitmn  ; but  axiU  ov^r 
ihe  t?Te:r^Va?t'jn^  bods  cape  the 
•lawful  Ilooufe  pre~ 

d;)iTil73cUeJf  it  W »U  fjYOli 

lunvly  ftpd  Taymerioua  hVtghte,. ''•- 
they  &nw  rtm  Lvt  rays  of 

the  $tit»  fade- out 

" Gdvid^rtjiiirii:,  .mddtfwr  ! IIw  for  to  Gray 
Briggs'*?1' 

“Waif  tom  or  free  miles,  pTuyfc^&ad  are 
rod  the  men  that  Imre  to*i  vhvixij* 

I ibhtik  Fortune,  were  tally  lost  ft  Hbji$ 
urao.1*'  -'  ;•  .-  -,'/r  > ‘ • / . •;•  ' 1 
“Well,  now,  ET  might,  be  «a  WU, 
ddida  you  geirihsmeu  be  fern  ?* 

* i Ifeut;  d bflehbp r<m^h.  friend,  and  w.^ri  £»>* 
tog  to  see  the  Moumuiiis:’' 

11  Frida  JonasbOrtfugh,  I wtoider ! Wei!r fat 
there  hny  thing  sneoufagtog  down  your  way  ?>y 

* ‘ SotHluit:  parcjeid  at;  tftfecpt  that  tk*iy  hav fc 
diHi^hkii  ii  brass  mine  den* A in  Buttcombf 
Kiteiv.  “ 

*f  Wdlf,  ftdwt  tbiifll  Ixi  watudble  arid  haiidy 
J ike— to  c*xuutetf  it  .gold  moa»/y  m and  make' 
breit^fdik;*4  : ./  • *' 

44  Bat  U>  grtffog  dark  and  weVc  a lonesome 
road  before  *>d-ovc  m ng  ,n '>i^bboryr . 

So  our  ffend*  put  their  liors^i*  to  a trot,  and 

■ • \ ;.V-/''"  Vvy.;‘;... 


'»1 


TUR  ioC3»TA(.Nt2n]L 

w ithin  the  next  mile  encountered  a party  ojf  three 
jolly  feihnv?f  who  had  evidently  had  ti  receor 
Wot  with  John  Boricycorn  or  $orce  of  his  kfe 
dixni.  ITit^e  gentlofp^n  ro^hed  upon  our  trAVr 
i-Mrfr  whrdH,lhg  and  yelling  like  u mxip  of  i 
iuan4iit«»  Ami  wiim  within  ^frijipliug . cli>.laTJVH\ 
i&ih  -fektihg;  his  man,  iliey  ^imaitafieou.dy  jnX^ 
{>(r&4.  b hotve  trade.  With  ^a«d  kbfMpt wp# 
i^ml  odA^iTtrdty  the  hravdewi  requested  Vln^tn  to 
go  to  4 very  warm  plat^  itr/d  k#>pt  ori  .tlkh  wnj' 
>rithoul  drawing  rain.  The  *oUera*t  v^f  the  trw 
hnhuUyed  him&sif  trj?on  h is  pony  and  ^houled  aft- 
er them  ihut  he  Imd  ijitv  doubt  ihev  werr;  hoiie- 
thiCV'Ss^bat  the  «;oaatn*  u bp,  a ud  ihdy  ^otijd 
he  satvtd  with  juatiee  in  due 

A ooidn  bright  Deeem  far  miwti  now  Ughicid 
the  dreary  parh,  «nd  n luting  wind  whistled 

thrvmgh:  tlie  naked  foirfe&t.  Fr^m  bi^  place 
tunqng  the  Mara  tins  dark  Roane  still  looked 
down  upon  the  bmirglUvJ  boreoTpen. 

;:  ..:**$ • to  feel  a dreepii^  dtvud  of  thi? 

mortnthin. 


«aid  Xtuikin,  “ a»  If  It  were  i n real- 
itV  some  motiatnuvji  gliuukUke  treahrre,  follow- 
inland  watching  us  ” 

“ Boh,  mv  bc>vt‘*  quoth  toe  Squire,  “if  yonr 
Uias  wbto  hggold  a«  mi  n evourlhoh^t^i^b  t 

Xjin  upcm  ffich  nonmmg)i^r 
*;'  ;^ilgh(ra  ahead  \H[  Axolainied  4 That 

must  bi:  Briggjf & 'r 

4^o  E was,  and  without  rnurh  rfmjmfoemiiin 
oUf.  tr&reieto  dismounted  and  took  po^o^hnx. 
The  women  *ent  to  prepare  bttds  and  rdfvper 
forthssidi,  while  the  strangers  n^dijy  aceeptM 
the  pTkc»v  at  bon  or  in  fhint  ofthe  wide -mouthed, 
roaring  chimney.  In  the  course  of  time  lor^ 
horses  And  riders  ’/ren*  fed  and  made  comfort- 
able,  and  the  moimimw^tT  liousehuld  g*atoered 
ftrpnnd  the  fire,  di^;onr«ng  of  the  Roane,  the 
corn  neaps*  and  the  weather. 

•‘  Skwoking  nf  .corn,- V ’ etud^Bafgg^  ^trmuidfe 


W*  Of  4 CM. 
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says  I,  * some  of  the  ncighUW  children  to%>* 
got  lost  in  the  raodnmi**i\  And  *o  I listened 
agifo:  and  heard  ii;^'iii?;.ivfevsi^;  -&$&• . , The*  l 
was  M\rv,  n waa  a child,  i-imi  w^suitin'  off  $.* 
look  for  it,  when  I lookf^  >nd  fc*fcoW  1 
ebou*  fifteen  st*|&; pfcihtef; ' 
atamlitf  lookin'  me  in  Ifafkti'.  Welf  1 said 
it  was  cold,  iffiA*  mi  ird£4 

sweat  as  if  it  was  summer;  and  what  do  you 
thiuk  1 did? 

'y*  Why,  X hauled  them  two  j ears  cf  tom  put 
of  my  pocXsr,  anti  tfjfed  utter  at  the  parnk^ 
head.  It  didn't  hit  him,  hat  just  ^suajhI  his 
ear,  and  so  1 dung  the  other  right  quick*  and 
didu’t  atop  to  seo  where  that  hit,  hut 
run.  Well,  si%  X run  I looked  backward  }*kt* 
and  ! aee.tfor  eritfcr  fpftjopiyf  *ro  my 
ami  so  X ?0y  faster,  keoputf  down  the  rh%e, 
alkmt  a half  or  thtyif-qtittrterR.  fiut  prstentiy 
X heard  the  weisi  nura.ff  l>vhiii<l  me,  itml  5 
gathered:  up  a little . Mrr.wsreri  1 uido't  noike 
many  tracks  in  a wile^-l  didn't ; hot  1 was  gef- 
fitt1  Mowed  n littte ; and  *sa  I still  heard  the 

emdet  jumpm*  behind  :trn&  I eohldnX  h^Jp  look- 
in*  back,  though  X kuowcdJM  lm*>  lituo  fey  it 
, &*#'<?  yr&.  dnaited  thing 
not  iWtfe  a*£p£  from  iffy  c«5*Vkult  a-CAnterin’ 
along,  *mducdH  hair  turned-  So  J a 
dbym  tlreindo  of  *Vu  tldg'S  and  Jit  in  ii  Jauirah 

may be  u Urn i fiftoen  y ards d<vwff ;•  amh  the  trussed 
tMhg? : a missed  me,  and  jumped  up 

Uih)  a tTvv  U*  *fc«  whilT  I WflUR. 

" How,  ihur  In urel  thicket  was  b^denn’ on  s 
fthd  XgOt  into  £bafc,  .«advtfce  'teaat  Tras 


pie  of  a time  I vronst  had  with  a pamber  iu  this 

f*  f >/. 

^Teii  u*  about  it  Vy  all  meatisy1*  said  the 

/*  • : \ <(  *' * ' V'f 

*'^r^you  gratlemch  wouhTiiX  bfrliere  that 
a man  of  toy  make  could  outrun  » painter  zu  n 
fair  taf*  P* ,'  *’  , < : / , * ■;  ’ , . , ’,  f 

\Kkw  fXrljggafe  a htfftft*  •bjmd->:b.aitW6t»d  man, 
with  a long  hffrik.&ud  nhort  l^'.v.:4:v: has  a nig-r 
g^d.  weatherbeaten  f*mY  sqtiaie  Va>l*  $fj0$ 
r»Osii  pi\>ipSfiePt  aod  rod 
cireamstane^  fatisi  prebAWy  h ^ iif .-do : 

with  his  run iiiri^  - ^ ::f  > f"; 

Ai\i>r  serutihlAag 

vent ii red  to  es|vfess  a doubt  uikm  the 

^ Weil,  1 did  Uo  u/?vaiii  Hr^^,  eviriiv,  - '.-vnd 
’l-'ll  tell  you  biyw  it  wHa*  I v/ivt  u smart  ytking 
t^l}ejr*  yau  see,  and  thoughr  .my^lf  a mwn  if  J 
wasn’t  dc#v  and  I had  a ^ow  that  wns  a kind  of 
u pot,  you  sec.  And  *x .ihtv/ift>w . h*d  ing*,  fou 
*c^f  ahdtfould  stray  stf  in  ‘-the  •ludunc^nn  «r«iy- 
day  or  two,  hut  hiOBt  ginejviljy  come  home  «t 

ttxgHtv'-;  Weil;  «nc  5h«  didif t come  home, 

4ud  otrW  fn  tbe  nro>Tvav  1 glty  np  to  look  AA 
my  » tuI  l passed  the  bhrn  l pott  two 
Ojirs  of  <&r<i  ip  my  {M>ekct  t<»  tof]  hatbofuu  with/ 
Wed;  thm^  wa*  a jitsU  of  sacw  m thb 
Jmuft4>  Arid  .I  thlicMd  up  a ndge  pf  the  mduhltv 
4W  ni^t  be  ahemt  tvro  mile,  hut  noiliihg  epakl  X 
see  ymt  of  ' 

u So  X thought  I'd  go  a leexie  farthu^—ahowt 
a iptarter- -and  reached  -a  -pmi.pf  ^ 

‘‘fitppud  ami  listened*  In  about  o minute  U ap^ 
p£az\$  if  I heitrd  u child  cry,  * Good  Wrd,* 
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Hern  the  by  the  ft*- 

rhiv»  efetot  of  horse*’  hoofs  upon  fhe  frozen 
raiulv  end  nn on  a load  hallo  Jn  frotvf  of  the 
hou.v;..  &rig£*  hurried  Out,  And  jfri^atiy  rtv 


*' * litf ;4  After  you*  with  fttfc  buck  up  1 ” 

I-  iTtfed dbe  if  I ever, 

ft  ifoebt  mu  a&o  subjoei  of  that  mce.y  I 
have  wme  acfsf  T*  o * V'  . V 
v**  JfM  traveled  At  fchU  rate  when  he  vnt&  a 
^/^^d.  Lrtrkitj.  4V*4  mm  tave  been-  a fast 
panther  that  IbUownd  him/' 

As  the  liSU  feeame  steeper  the  gtndeVp&ce 
*iack&i>$d,  mi  after  a white  he  didn’t  mind 
riding  a ^pell. 

The  distance  from  Rrigg^k  to  the  summit  is 
estimated  of  tivo  miles,  The  path  ts  through 
an  open  forest,  etoepy  and  sometimes  rocky,  hut 
a Wld  horseman  would  not  hesitate  to  ritfo  the 
whole  distance  Up  aind  down.  Indeed,  the  feat 
lias,  been  ueep  to  f Ipfed  lad hw, 

Thu  height  df  tfaS  been  estimated 

at  sax  thousand  4.£»»i  thirT^eighi  feet.  Ii»  suro- 
ink  is  jgehei^Hy  hard covered  will* 
a luxuriant  graft*.:  WhfcJti  In  summer 

efibrd#  excellent  j&sturngu  for  cattfe.  Tte*  mi~ 
dukting  s«xVv<k*w  is  jotted  'with  tufts  of  Utarei 
ami  -shin ted  firs,  *uid  travxmd  ht  miwcpcma 
rocky  gullies  washed  bv  ilia  spring*  which  >xise 
from  the  soil  In  many  places ; rounding  getttiy: 
tovniti  the  wot«Vd  declivities  of  the  mottotieb 
itt  fsytt*3  dm>rtiort  except  the  southwest,  where 
it  iermitmt&fc  tfuddetriy  hr  a range'  of  ifcu pemfcms 
precipices  tuimy  hundred  feet  in  ^rpeadioukr 
height. 

Bat  fire  which  suAets  the  eye  while 

standing  on  this  suinRiiC  who  shall  attempt  to 
dfistiilre?  Any  effort  in  ooiivcjr  Xftilui  reader  the- 
seriwttfons  experienced  by  the  beholder  would 
Indeed  he  but  a min  estny,  eu  idle  .uringing  to- 


tuy  beariug  m die  subject.  TM  SVptfro  stated 
how  the  moantuio*iaf  fend  asked  him  if  he  had 
lost  a horse,  and  how  the  dsroukeh  nkn  hud 
called  him  n hot^&ie?.  Tjte  g W&ue at  was 
I listened  to  with  mityh  intefe-st,  and  was 
fly  have  thrown  some  l%ht  on  th&  smhjeeL  it 
provo<lt  at  leosvth&t  the  rogue  had  been  about. 

Having  hastily  refreshed  theritsedvc>$  and  their 
hotkey,  the  night  riders  mounted,  nod  their  de- 
parture W**$  the?  signal  for  bed- 

Long  before  the  meriting  sun  had,  showed  tils 
ip  she  frosty  vale*  oar  adventurers  bud 
bffeUk/hs*<?4,  and  were  on  their  way  toward  the 
summit  of  ibe  feUmne*  The  party  on  horseback, 
swelled  to  four  by  the  Addition  of  a friendly 
neighbor,  trowed  Along  briskly  in  Indian  tile. 

At  their  head  strode  £»ryy  Briggs  on  foot,  skip- 
ping from  rock.  to  rock  wfth  fturfifialng  speed  ami 
agility,  evidently  exhibiting  himself  before  the 
strangers  to  substantiate  the  panther  ttory. 
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gether  of  words.  Let  that  pass.  Nevertheless, 
a plain,  unambitious  catalogue  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  on  a clear  day  may  not  be  amiss,  and  we 
will  give  it. 

The  sweep  of  the  vision  in  every  direction  is 
unlimited,  except  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
or  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  first 
idea  suggested  is,  that  you  are  looking  over  a 
vast  blue  ocean,  whose  monstrous  billows,  once 
heaving  and  pitching  in  wild  disorder,  have  been 
suddenly  arrested  by  some  overruling  power. 

To  the  eastward  the  level  country  of  North 
Carolina  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  may  be  dimly 
discerned,  while  the  broad  cultivated  lands  of 
Eaffc  Tennessee  stretch  away  to  the  westward, 
bounded  by  the  distant  ranges  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains.  Nearer  at  hand  the  lofty  kins- 
men of  the  Roane  are  pointed  out — the  Unaka, 
the  Bald,  the  Yellow,  the  Table,  the  Grandfa- 
ther, and  many  a haughty  hidalgo  whose  claim 
to  distinction  has  been  overlooked  in  the  crowd. 

To  the  southward,  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
rises  the  famous  group  of  the  Black,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  court,  solemn  and  silent,  stands 
the  dark-browed  monarch  of  the  Appalachian 
system,  Mount  Mitchell.  His  dome-like  crown 
is  black  with  a dense  growth  of  balsam  fir,  and 
now  adorned  with  many  a glittering  gem  of 
ice  and  snow.  Professor  Guyot  calculated  the 
height  of  eight  of  these  peaks,  and  gives  the 
following  as  their  elevation  above  the  level  of 


the  sea: 

The  Black  Dome.  6760  Hairy  Bear 6606 

Balaam  Cone  ....  6668  Bowler’s  Pyramid.  6340 

Black  Brother...  6626  Long  Ridge 6244 

Cat  Tail  Peak....  6615  Deer  Mount 6213 


The  Squire  and  Larkin  sat  apart  from  the 
company,  contemplating  this  imposing  scene  in 
silence.  The  former  at  length  spoke : 

“ * He  that  ascends  to  mountain  tops  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow : 
He  that  surpaaaes  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  all  below.1  ” 

41  It  is  impossible  to  tell  by  the  eye,”  said 
Larkin,  4 4 which  of  these  great  peaks  is  the  high- 
est; and  it  must  have  been  a source  of  deep  mor- 
tification to  the  Balsam  Cone  when  Guyot’s  ba- 
rometer decided  the  question  and  gave  the  crown 
of  pre-eminence  to  the  Lord  of  the  Black  Dome. 
We  may  even  now  trace  upon  each  gloomy  front 
the  jealousy  and  hate  of  approved  superiority. 
They  doubtless  talk  of  it  among  themselves ; and 
when  those  who  dwell  in  the  valleys  overhear 
their  hoarse  whisperings  they  imagine  the  wind 
is  blowing,  and  when  it  storms  their  unrepressed 
growling  is  mistaken  for  thunder.” 

44  You  have  a lively  fancy,  Robert,”  said  the 
Squire,  elevating  his  bushy  brows. 

“Indeed,”  continued  the  artist,  “it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  they  say.  The 
Balsam  Cone  whispers  to  the  Cat  Tail,  4 Harkye, 
princely  brother.  l)o  you  believe  these  con- 
founded savons  can  measure  so  neatly  with  their 
instrument  as  to  tell  whether  he  or  I is  the 
taller  ? I once  held  myself  above  him.’  4 Ah !’ 
groans  the  Black  Brother,  4 1 was  once  at  least 
his  equal ; but  he  has  been  so  puffed  up  with 
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his  cursed  pride,  I fear  he  overtops  us  now  in 
reality.  Since  Mitchell  measured  him  he  has 
grown  three  hundred  feet  from  pure  conceit.* 

4 Hist,  brothers!'  says  the  Cat  Tail,  slyly,  4 we 
are  too  boisterous.  Now  do  you  know  I have 
long  doubted  whether  it  was  really  he  the  Pro- 
fessor measured,  but  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  was  one  of  us — myself,  perhaps.'  4 You  ?’ 
exclaims  the  Cone,  contemptuously  looking 
down  fifty-three  feet  on  the  conceited  speaker. 

4 Or  perhaps  it  was  you,'  suggests  the  Cat  Tail ; 

4 but  after  all,  what  mighty  difference  does  nine- 
ty-two feet  make  ? Does  he  think  we  are  val- 
leys for  that?'  4 A valet,  did  you  say?  his 
valet  ?’  cries  the  Cone ; 4 I’d  rather  be  a low 
morass  haunted  by  terrapins  and  frogs  than  such 
a mountain.'  ‘Ugh  !'  growls  the  Hairy  Bear, 

4 1 could  tear  out  his  stony  bowels  until  he  caved 
in ! ' 4 Would  I were  a volcano,  * howls  the  Black 
Brother,  4 that  I might  spit  fire  and  brimstone 
in  his  hateful  face!’  4 If,’  says  the  Cat  Tail, 

4 we  could  keep  it  before  the  people  that  he 
was  the  wrong  mountain,  nobody  would  be  the 
wiser,  and  one  of  us  might  be  king.’  4 May 
an  earthquake  rend  him!’  roars  the  Cone. 
‘Yea,  rather  than  submit  to  such  measures,  I 
would  we  were  all  hurled  down  in  common 
ruin!’  ” 

“Robert,”  quoth  the  Squire,  “your  mount- 
ains talk  as  though  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
modern  democracy.” 

Having  passed  about  five  hours  in  the  etyoy- 
ment  of  this  magnificent  prospect,  our  adven- 
turers concluded  to  descend,  which  feat  was  ac- 
complished without  accident.  At  the  foot  they 
took  leave  of  their  friendly  guides,  and  pursued 
their  journey  toward  Bakersville,  said  to  be  four 
or  five  miles  distant.  Owing  to  the  length  of 
the  miles,  or  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  be- 
tween mud  and  ice,  they  did  not  arrive  at  their 
destination  until  sometime  after  dark.  Here 
they  were  received  after  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try, got  a hearty  supper,  and  went  to  bed,  where 
for  ten  consecutive  hours  they  lay  in  sweet  ob- 
livion of  all  sublunary  delights  and  discomforts. 
They  were  aroused  from  this  long  sleep  by  a 
summons  to  breakfast,  and  descending  the  steep 
stair-way  which  led  from  their  dormitory,  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  their  host,  the 
Colonel,  and  his  interesting  family. 

“Thank  Heaven,”  whispered  Larkin,  “we 
are  at  length  in  a region  where  Jew  clothiers 
have  not  penetrated — those  enemies  of  the  art- 
ist and  antiquarian,  who  obliterate  in  their 
coarse  all  that  is  venerable,  original,  or  pictur- 
esque in  costume.” 

“A  paradise,”  said  the  Squire,  “where  hoops 
and  crinoline  have  not  entered — those  enemies 
of  elegance  and  grace,  those  idle  occupiers  of 
space.” 

And  then  he  cast  an  approving  glance  upon 
the  Colonel’s  six  blooming,  buxom  daughters. 
And  indeed  they  were  girls  worth  looking  at ; all 
well-shaped,  tall,  and  handsome,  full  of  fun  and 
frolic,  although  perhaps  a little  demure  before 
strangers. 
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Then  there  were  three  boys,  the  terror  of  rab- 
bits and  ground-squirrels  we'll  warrant.  The 
youngest,  a little  rosy-faced,  pot-bellied  pest, 
from  his  stronghold  between  the  Colonel  s knees, 
appeared  to  rule  the  household. 

“ Pap ! I want  a apple.  ” 

One  of  the  boys  is  dispatched  to  bring  a tin 
basinful, 

“ Pap  ! I want  a knife  to  peel  me  apple.” 

“Well,  Rotmey,  where's  your  knife  -t" 

It’s  lost.  I want  yourn.” 

M But  mine  will  cut  sonney's  finger?.” 

44  It  won’t — gimme,  gimme  hit.” 

So  out  comes  the  big  jack-knife,  and  sonney 
begins  peeling.  One  of  the  girls  gets  a rag 


ready  to  tie  up  his  finger  when  he  cuts  it.  Con 
traiy  to  the  general  expectation  this  does  not 
happen,  but  the  apple  pops  out  of  Uis  hand  and 
rolls  into  the  live. 

M Pap ! Pap  1 pick  np  me  apple.” 

The  veteran  renders  prompt  obedience  to  the 


“I  won’t  have  hit,  hit’s  dirty.” 

“Only  u leetlc  ashes,  son  nee,”  says  the  old 
man,  wiping  it  with  his  .sleeve. 

“ I won’t  have  hit.  Gimme  another.” 

“Did  you  ever  geo  sneb  a case.”  whispered 
the  Squire  to  Larkin. 

M I think  I have,”  replied  Bob,  with  a signif- 
icant glance  at  the  speaker. 
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f*  Wh& ! l*  Mf ; jraildenibg  \ H>iedsv  art  A hbu-Uga^s.  Tfe  state  public  hu.Od- 

“ do- vua  mzw  me  Aiui  Tfoy  ?■'  iugs  worthy  of  note  are  an  apple-jock  di*tiU«.vry. 

Bob  laugft^i,  aqd  want  on  wbh  ids  note*  where  the  hpat  may  be  obtained  for  twelve  and 
The  Squire  .caqtkiiiOtL  Ji  ft  is  ndiettiottfr,  a half  cents  a quart,  and  A Spring -bouse,  cover- 
toaldwjg,  pi  tfow  eofojdefcily  mstinet  sp.^-U Ibautuin  of  cool,  pcufc'wato*,'  tthieb  Juki  u«> 
niwnvr*  i«4pftt%nir;  Um  1U0.  stmag  boVs  to-  i;ho  eoimndrciai  vahiu*  although few#  po^ni>  nffeet 
'we&*u  baVtlfo  t-tafty .ia  iW  teolofxlie  simple  $'  it  ta  the  former  • SIut- 

ho\v  tfc?  dogmatism  .«>;pcrieuce  end  the  «mb-  ihg  the  darfc  of  the  moon  the  town  Whghted 
liontiiesa  of  (Might  tor  hofisblo  them  solve#  with  pine-knots;  end  its  pditen  fore*.  ctmsUx  ind 
before  the  foebte  eaprHdous?»c*&  of  a child.1'  of  six  &£  <fog%  it  at  »U  times  pncbasmbnlj vig- 
The  lawn  of  /8uk<?r**jfo\  being  * place  of  iltmt  and  wetmv 
some  nnufc,  should  hot  be  passed  aver  without  j Having  di$?cou^^d  on  the  subject  of  iiie.Fres- 
ut4$c*  $ fo*  there  ore  itlcney,  ; ert*j)s&;  an<5  tSija  thief,  tiutil  ten 

nitwf;  person^ '^ouaidor^^p^^l^^ery  ytc.11  ty  tilpek, yfot;  quitting  the 

itf  formed,  its  locality  cheerful  ^H'iety  ur  XlakcrsrUhv  mounted  their 

and  rc^ouie.cf..  h ft  ^iqaecd  cm  the  main  road  horses  ami  filmed  -theft.  journey, 
from  Grey  i*  Young'*;  uboui  eight  mites  To  the  jomhca^tWnnb  the  dark/ taweyina 

from  fteo  former  place.  £to  principal  stnxi  .is  1 .peaks  pf  ti&ql5la'ek  were'  di wntHdo -frottt  ev^rv 
httik  up  on  Ope  irfde  Yviih  a rad-feucft,  nod  " fin:  zsavttsu?#,  uttd  wit$/thfc^^ 
the  other  'nitli  two  mhins;  bnek  front  the  journey  iij  viriw.  they  urgm/th^ft  steeds  for 
Street  The  back  street*  and  alleys  which  are  w ard  *l  a stirring  pace.  Ay^ltioon  thofkaf  - 
hud  ■;btif  od  f&itu*^  contain  the  Btubtes,  wtfW*  ed  'hy,rp|^be:;aud:liiiM:k 


TUX  OpLC^ilX. 
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m«pu . irriv^iod  Avnrh  ♦?  V-  fed  ns  to  drink  1 Icier,  hu  wouldn't  ha’  gin  it 
and  rrAUrfcd  i»5  a ;cwi  etream*  llirdvid 

'./jvip-  *A.  a !#v  />K.  AKri  V««l  A ! 


?•  /was  > rotfirnt&in  dfctiTtcrvv  and  ctxi  4bo  mil-  j ’^G$d-.dj&  isot'.gftft  «*  hfsrtdy  or  whisky,. 
nccXnViiOyintt  it  a little  dricd-ujt  old  rnau»  -bat  onij 


cUtd/th  f,  boUtiuT  huntiD^-^hin 


IftpXjUMr  ^ -;i  . «» 

True/*  said  4w  tUstiH^r,  neither  did  he 
I gin  bread  nor  pv**,  nor  jit  any  thitrg  jiM  as 
Sve  tise  it;  hut  lie  gm  n%  the  ingredient  and 
[ the  ^marines*  i<*  K&fcg  what  vyo  warned  nut  ’on 


em,  nud  hii  Vi  she  £&me  tf  they  were  his 


girt.” 

“Map*”  sa>«£  ww*  created 

J.piffd  and  upright,  .wl  lias  of  liittiiwrif  sought  out 
' niiijiy  mvehtkm*  and  delwjwuit  hj&tseif  thereby.” 
j “ Trite  as  gogped*  ^ hMti  ndl  me  how 

! do  yoii  know  that,  appbh comes  under 
! th^  head  jd’ them  ^hy  inore  i tom  the 

! quart.  law  does,  or  phraps  the  woolly  hosa^H 
j ■*  ’Then  you  betlfeve  ia  cmcoarKpup  drunken-* 
dess  -and  making  brandy,  in  spite  o f my  ar^u- 
' mehta.!”  e^el^inied  Squill  iiromiacrfc  with  hca&i-. 
i ‘VI  never  git  drunk  my*$lf,,#  ;ri&pli£d. 
u nor  eunountgtj  my  ndghbors  in  it,  but  i can 
mufee  more  out  of  my  applet  this  w ay  than  soy 
'What  with  his  ’.jiraer hat  and  k <?on  «ycs  JR^taur©  1 otly^r-j  ^ctd  didn't  Xaey  s?* 1 to  making  wine  as 
Gouge  mightily  resembled  a crow  j*ordjod  lipou  soon  h#  he  got  out  of  the  ark  ?* 
the  fence*  and  as  the  crow  b<  known  |o  lie  the  ! f>  And^oi  drunk  mad  exposed  himself,  *'  iforid 
smartest animal  that  wears  feather^  our  friunds/ the  kkjuire^ 

presmttly  ascertained  that' .the*  Y^r^Wfiec*.' ‘trus  | '‘  And,”  periled  Gotfgdj  4‘ wnsij't!  h,U  |4 

not  merely  su|xirficial.  Squi rtAlkotnltvCf^  opei) - j that  fespueted  him  blessed,  and  hint  Ihfcc  made 
od  conversation  with  the  propriety  anklug  ‘ gam^  of  him  wasn’t  Le  eus>eu  and  made  a 
some  civil  questions  in  re  1 at  tow  to  his  busings,  digger  rtf'/*',  • 

These  the  djisrifkr  answered  With  amdi po-  J ‘*  God  help  us/’  quoth  the  Squire  with  an 
lireness. mid  then  prtwedcdto  i(ryet^  latterly  : ait  of  yexariclit,  “Mm  fagjite  likfc  » raovoog  ia  Hie 
flgamsl  tlie  ]*e,ner^  irturaiity  of  the  Xorih  Car-  \ 'vatcr.  (io$d  mau,  what  do  you  ■&&>  xot  a -quart, 
olina  ihegiilatnre,  ^xhibitdd  In  die  of  i-of  jour  host  V\ 


O-l^TUJUEB.. 
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, certnin  lawv,  intfttf?ring  with  the  free  truffle  in 
x puituouf  hqu/irs: 


^ TtveivG  umi  a liaif -cents,’*'  said  Gouge. 

^ Larkib,  mf  boy,  go  till  our  decimier  and 


i‘  EutfM  wi ’ Mr.  Brondacre.  ^Us  it  nor  the  let  n?  Oiimvr  vvav.” 

Aqt v of  the  Le^islatee  to  cOrOy  tfcr  tnor*  | The  tthrpe  hiV^rtnfu  rode  alaog  for  some  tirno 

;»U  of  die  .Kttde,  and  pas&  yoeli  lawn  w afe*  t$-.  \ In  silent,  till.  \t  length  the.  Squire.  ppoVe-: 
qiutvd  to  improve  ihzm  ?”  |-  /.T,#  miteh  dOtibty”  said  ht,  **  the  Jcmy* 

• 2vo!  that  halnt .hik”  replied  ihv?*  ■ ‘ \uC*  t.iUty  <\f  gating  a State  lino  gmUnes$  or  % 
this  ; they  go  thar  tp  set  trap^  fbi:  pubtio  otlie^s,  | pfmq»lo  t3ifcc>  vh  tue  • and  nm  uiciiced  to  beJteTe 

.,irh)  filter  utr r*v  Aal  irff  .H-ifhnl:-  nirftVitift  tlvoirt  J Hiaf  m«ist  nhlrihf  «v  li^nutc  In  dOain  Ptthf  r 


c<(ti^giertco  and  some  to  fool  rhtir  oonetituonti*,  : jsociai  CyiU  |ie  too  deep  tc>  |ie  nuw:b»ui 
ihvi'  |>n»s  «Vrh  hilh  fw  this  darned  quuri  Jau\v  legi.sl;Uu>fv'  They  ore  eitber ' iolifctirfff  ■}$  4u' 
**  W lug  (^y^nt'  ohjectipu  id  the  qdw  lay  ? ” -r, b nmts*,?  a ffopple,  or  the 
xisked  th<?  StjfmTt?.  ■ V , | log  ami  »>)uvariuri.  Now  when  w<?  harb  iu*n 

fy^>r<ty4  hit's  this*  Formerly  ,neighhor$  ^dur  Leptilfttitrvs  one  after  another 
, mongfii  eomc,:  -bike,  a civil  drink,  fogedier,  otnl  i iy  pulling ‘-.ifowit  fhc  wisdr-eOntrired'  invmcr.- 
tro  thv it  way?  ; now  they  can’t  liny  less  nor  a .■  HhePewritb  our  .ancient  virtue  and  liberty  were 
quart.  Nhw  n qunn  of  liek^r  ift  too  much  for  j feiicrkt alniUi,  pt t fciTin^  the  vile,  eaprir  i-ous  5jow 
iribO;;  and  a poor  man  don't  like  to  tlurg-  • creigmy  of  tW  many  to  the  calm,  t-qivibhlo 
away  what  he  hit^  paid  bi^  7mnley  foft,  Sf»  be  is  ; ride  of  the  Inw — «uk! iously  contriving  to  with— 
kmnd  to  git  drunk;  and  hit's  Ufe  jBregwdtaerV | draV  ffcs  tna^9  freru  their  hdnest  and  f*eac<> 
feVtiyJV  j 1\\1  ein|>!»>ymc*i^,  ro  cm brei.1  them  tn  a uarikm 

“Jkit  can’t,  he  do  wulnrut  it  t»ntlit*Iy  Y”  &vl : where  fho  chohrest  weapawe  are  vhientiery  'and 

' ^ lie&T~ff dti<iring  that  they  may' lead  llidm,  cptv 
1 ; VH  txs  a man  <dtt  on  litfe  ygarili  ui  drijik  no-  f >j firing  tliet  they  may  ff.se,  iriiuiing  thctii  at  the 
th  ill’  better  nor  persimtuoti  bucr  ?n  askc  J Gougc%  polls,  edue^titig  ♦hem  with  t» e wtfpsf iers— *tft- 
wornfullr.  *kNV> ! Uod  irin  ua  Uicm.*  »hjngs  to  er  ah  passrog  bxs>ut>mukethem  vrirtumi^*— 
i-e  nmh  and  not  td  be  Abused.  Now  &mj.ier  one  scm'c^iy  know«  wluHhcr  t**  fed  more  indig- 
^ys  Gdl  hwvkeit  upon  all'  te'Jiad  .tu.adc-a.wl^nfd  |‘;iMnt^frp;*  jji.''  tjhe  • mcWewsne^  which  Iw* 

it  yaa  good,  ahd  ef  ■&?  be  he  hadn't ^ inteud-  | raised,  die  storm,  m contempt  tot  tte  imheciiitj' 
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which  amuses  itself  in  thus  darting  straws 
against  the  wind.’* 

Having  delivered  himself  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Squire  commenced  be  laboring  his  hack  as  if 
he  had  been  a legislator,  and  started  off  at  such 
speed  that  he  was  soon  out  of  sight*  Our  trav- 
elers at  length  arrived  at  Young'**  from  the  door 
of  whose  house  they  had  a magnificent  view  of 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Black  Mountains.  Lar- 
kin took  advantage  of  the  halt  to  sketch  the 
imposing  scene,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Squire’s  horse,  equally  bent  on  improving  his 
leisure  moments,  treated  himself  to  a roll  in  the 
mud. 

Mr.  Broadacre  and  the  Tennesseean  entered 


the  house  to  see  what  information  they  could 
get  in  regard  to  their  route.  Now  the  good 
man  to  whom  they  had  been  recommended 
was  gone  somewhere  to  a husking,  and  the 
mndnm,  who  was  extremely  communicative, 
told  them  so  much  more  than  was  possible  that 
they  departed  knowing  less  than  when  they  ar- 
rived. Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  re- 
solved to  go  on  to  Burnsville,  and  to  Burnsville 
they  went  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  cam' 
them,  arriving  nbout  sunset. 

Being  warmed  and  fed,  in  due  time  they 
held  a council  to  plan  their  movements  for  the 
following  day.  They  were  informed  that  they 
could  go  to  Tom  Wilson’s,  who  lived  twelve 
miles  distant,  at  the  foot  of  Mitch- 
ell's Peak,  and  that  he  would  guide 
- v,  them  to  the  summit,  which  was 

rwHE.r-r';--  six  miles  further. 

The  information  was  clear  and 
~ satisfactory,  and  the  question  then 

arose,  could  they  accomplish  the 
ride,  the  ascent,  and  return  to  Wil- 
. son’s  by  nightfall?  It  was  nec- 

- essary  that  this  should  he  done  to 

enable  them  to  return  to  Jones* 
borough  by  the  day  appointed. 

Their  host  insisted  that  it  was 
impracticable.  Larkin  said  by  a 


agobavatiow. 
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'swejtccl  by  ii  ctemH  from  Burnsville-i  n band- 
*>me?  wiry  joting  Car^IiuLxnv  moittited  on  a spir- 
ited s^mTh  The  mqnj  the!  memer*  Awaythey 
crntfhutg  ixifty  ico-4>aimd  mud -hole  a, 
y^lnshim?  through  ^hiiliow  fords,  galloping  tip 
lulh*  and  trailing  ifowik  Ah,  k was  glortmi  s ! 
WhiU  though  iheslcy  w as.  Overcast-  and  thv  earth 
pow dexed  with  Snow  t whor.  though  the  rmxru- 
ia'ft  hreL'ioj  cut  like  a knife  * Them  with  life  and 
eoniuge  io  z^try  draught,  Yheh  they  had  ^V 
themselyes  & task.  ^hd  at^ked  ||reix  'ihaiy}]»x)d 
itfc4  accomplishment ; forward,  £»n*urdt  Th>: 
hcrraea  smoked  likAhot  cake*,  the  ride i*'  >w>ard* 
and  ear-lock^  were  white  with  froafcT  warm  jiroi 
gleamed  temptingly  through  the  ojieu  doors  of 


the  cabins,  an<igl*ia{*esof  whiie-doihfcd  tabh:» 
loaded  with  smoking  vumdja  wooed  to  repose 
and  1 uxury . Hu t no ; have  we  not  said  ii  ? — 
! Forward  ! 


! roll  elan  r and  cMd.fi*  %m4  dojis.  tttyw  nft  the 
| further  bank  thdb  dripping  ^eed^  clattfT  ovcx 
| the  pebbles'.  The  hm$i  xaUe-botmi  from  Tints*- 
is  - pu^fyl  he  road  Im  dwindled  to  k rma^ 


M ■ktii 

• • •. . • >ii'.v.  *.-  git ft  ? \V: r AwBiimfiLT  ' ikwwX'*: 


{ a^d  f^hiel.;  : 3fe^r  tlmt  e^ideut  ud«am  is 
j e%okiri|  htey  mvv&  gr«^'.fot  the  path  as  it 
| Hafivtei^  irluuTtiit^iy  through.  lb e stream  and ' 

] Amovig  tho  >’  Ax  tfcbgfch  iheTenpfemttftii 

i.  rm'ti  in  Ids  j&S  *hi*t*u  miimpfomtiy. 


XV-?'  wUVa*  ••.  ••v*  . -.v.  v -t  f flAli’-'^sSSR' 7 .5*-  '•?•*■  V - .-C*.kU->- 

ttfRFu  fil  * 

f ! I®  M% 

■ !, , f fj  5 f • , *w  nil  *n  r,v*~-~i!ftnMlffi  r 


‘;‘4:Kli  :'  "■  . ; v ' 
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TOM  WUUttON. 


Near  the  banks  of  the  stream,  in  a grove  of  lofty 
firs,  rises  a column  of  blue,  curling  smoke. 

In  a few  minutes  the  riders  drew  rein  in  front 
of  a cabin  fresh  hewn  from  the  forest.  A short 
distance  from  the  door  9tood  a stalwart  wood- 
man leaning  on  a rifle,  and  attended  by  two 
dogs.  In  the  door  behind  him  wus  a group 
composed  of  a white-haired  sire,  two  women, 
four  children,  and  a boy. 

But  we  have  no  time  to  go  into  particulars. 
This  is  Tom  Wilson,  of  course;  that’s  his  father, 
his  wife  and  children,  his  wife’s  sister,  perhaps ; 
and  the  boy  is  his  factotum. 

u Quarter  to  ten  o'clock,”  said  Larkin. 

The  travelers  made  known  their  wishes  in 
few  words. 

Tom  Wilson  scratched  his  curJypate.  “ Well, 
I hain’t  no  mighty  much  to  do  uo  time ; so  I 


s’pose  I ken  go.  But  you’d  better  light  and  toko 
a bite  of  something  to  eat.” 

No.  They  had  already  breakfasted,  lightly 
to  ho  sure ; but  they  were  bent  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  undertaking,  and  preferred 
going  on  immediately.  Now  Toni  Wilson  is 
not  a man  of  “mighty  many  words,”  and  so,  ac- 
coutred as  he  was,  he  plunged  into  [the  bushes] 
“and  bade  them  follow.” 

As  they  advanced,  the  gnide  proposed  hi9 
plans  for  the  ascent.  They  could  ride  to  the 
upper  place  a mile  distant,  and  leaving  their 
horses  there  in  comfortable  quarters,  accomplish 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  The  Squire  looked 
at  his  fat  legs,  and  raised  himself  considerably 
in  his  stirrups,  as  if  to  calculate  his  weight. 
When  arrived  at  the  upper  place,  Wilson  in- 
formed them  that  they  might  even  carry  the 
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horses  a mile  further  if  they  wished.  The 
Squire  preferred  it,  and  the  animals,  obedient  to 
rein  and  whip,  turning  their  heads  reluctantly 
away  from  the  fodder  stacks,  trudged  along  up 
the  narrow  path. 

This  soon  became  so  steep  that  every  nerve 
of  man  and  beast  was  strained  to  its  utmost 
tension  in  the  effort  to  hold  on  their  way.  The 
rider  was  obliged  to  use  hand  and  foot  to  keep 
clear  of  the  rocks  and  branches  on  the  upper 
side,  while  the  slightest  misstep  on  the  part  of 
the  horse  would  have  sent  them  rolling  a thou- 
sand feet  into  the  dark  gorge  below.  The  snow, 
which  had  slightly  powdered  the  lower  country, 
was  more  decided  as  they  ascended,  and  in- 
creased the  hazard  of  the  journey.  Every  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  a stream  would  spirt 
across  their  path,  covering  every  thing  near  with 
ice,  and  they  were  then  obliged  to  dismount  and 
carefully  lead  their  animals  over.  In  this  way 
they  at  length  reached  a cove  from  whence  there 
seemed  to  be  no  exit  upward,  except  by  flight. 
Making  a virtue  of  necessity,  it  was  agreed  to 
leave  the  horses  here ; so  they  were  unsaddled 
and  securely  tethered  among  the  bushes,  where 
they  could  entertain  themselves  eating  moss  and 
twigs  until  their  companions  returned. 

Tom  Wilson,  who,  during  these  proceedings, 
had  stretched  his  stalwart  form  uj>on  a snow- 
covered  bank,  now  rose  and  led  the  way.  No- 
thing loth  our  adventurers  followed,  at  first  with 
words  of  cheer,  quick -spoken  jests,  then  silently, 
then  panting  and  sobbing  audibly.  Still  they 
strove  with  hearts  of  controversy,  until  the  last 
breath  seemed  to  be  leaving  their  bodies,  and 
they  sunk  in  the  path  from  pure  exhaustion. 
No  one  had  strength  to  chide  his  comrade,  and 
all  were  glad  of  a chance  to  stop. 

“This  is  what  Professor  Guyot  calls  ‘work 
for  a giant.’  It  is  too  much  for  a fat,  easy-liv- 
ing maq  of  my  inches,  ” groaned  the  Squire. 

“ This  is  no  tavern,”  cries  the  guide ; “ we’ve 
yet  a mighty  ways  to  travel.” 

And  again  they  breast  the  slippery  steep. 
After  many  consecutive  efforts  they  attained  a 
level  spot  covered  with  beech-trccs.  Tom  Wil- 
son struck  the  butt  of  his  gun  on  the  ground, 
and  announced  that  this  was  the  Bear  Garden. 
“But,”  he  continued,  “there  hain’t  no  mighty 
many  bar  here  now,”  and  having  thus  spoken 
he  again  made  tracks  through  the  snow.  Pass- 
ing over  this  level,  the  path  ascends  rapidly 
through  tangled  thickets  of  rhododendron  and 
dark  forests  of  balsam  fir.  The  travelers  toiled 
upward  in  sullen  silence,  betraying  with  long- 
drawn  sobs  the  fatigue  which  had  not  yet  been 
acknowledged  in  words. 

After  some  time  the  guide  showed  them  a 
mark  upon  a tree  which  indicated  that  there 
was  water  at  hatid,  and  with  a little  search  they 
found  a spring  bubbling  from  under  a rock. 
Having  partaken  freely  of  this  welcome  refresh- 
ment, our  friends  suddenly  discovered  that  they 
were  furiously  hungry. 

It  was  in  fact  half  past  one  o’clock.  They 
had  breakfasted  at  five,  and  in  the  haste  and  ex- 


citement of  starting  had  eaten  but  sparingly. 

In  addition,  the  rapid  ride  and  the  frosty  air 
had  put  the  keenest  edge  upon  their  appetites, 
yet  unfortunately  not  a biscuit  had  been  pro- 
vided. According  to  the  calculation  of  the 
guide,  the  summit  was  yet  a mile  and  a half 
distant,  and  rating  their  speed  by  what  had  been 
accomplished  this  was  full  an  hour  and  a half. 

Then  an  hour  at  least  on  the  summit  and  three 
to  descend.  The  prospect  was  appalling. 

Although  no  one  dared  to  acknowledge  fa- 
tigue, it  was  reckoned  no  disgrace  to  be  hungry, 
and  the  complaints  on  that  score  were  loud  and 
manifold.  The  guide  at  length  spoke  up. 

“ Men ! if  we  stop  here  ciphering  and  grum- 
bling, we’ll  never  see  the  top  of  the  Black.” 

The  remark  was  well-timed,  and  stirred  up 
the  dying  embers  of  that  enthusiasm  which  had 
hitherto  sustained  them. 

“Old  Virginia  never  tire!”  shouted  Larkin, 
springing  up  the  slippery  path. 

“ Tennessee  is  always  thar !”  yelled  the  wiry 
Jones,  following  with  good  heart. 

“Old  North  State  is  generally  somewhar 
when  you  look  for  her  l”  cried  Burnsville. 

Now  Squire  Broadacre  didn’t  say  any  thing, 
but  tugged  and  toiled  after  them  as  well  as  he 
could ; nathless  he  thought  to  himself  that  if 
those  plump  legs  of  his  were  elsewhere  under 
some  well-loaded  dinner-table,  he  wouldn’t  be- 
grudge a cool  hundred. 

Having  worried  on  in  this  way  for  half  a mile 
or  more  the  enthusiasm  again  died  out,  and  now 
unrepressed  complaints  of  hunger  and  exhaus- 
tion were  heard  from  all. 

“Thanks  to  fortune!”  cried  Larkin,  “I’ve 
found  something  to  eat  in  my  pocket.” 

This  announcement  was  received  with  eager 
looks  and  exclamations  by  his  companions. 

“Here  are  five  chestnuts.  Let  me  see,  one 
for  each  man.” 

They  were  served  round,  and  no  one  had  the 
self-denial  to  refuse  his  portion ; but  each  de- 
voured his  nut  with  a satisfaction  that  was  ludi- 
crous, although  most  sincere.  Burnsville,  how- 
ever, uttered  an  exclamation  which  wouldn’t 
print  well,  and  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand& 
with  a look  of  bitter  disappointment. 

“ What  ails  you  now,  neighbor?”  asked  Tom 
Wilson. 

“ Ah !”  replied  he,  with  a groan,  “ mine  had 
a worm  in  it.” 

“ But  the  darkest  night  will  have  a morning, 

The  longest  lane  will  have  a turning.’* 

They  at  length  reached  the  foot  of  a knoll 
covered  with  laurel  and  stunted  fir,  where  they 
halted  to  rest.  The  guide  informed  them  they 
were  then  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Black  Dome. 

This  inspiriting  news  set  them  again  in  mo- 
tion, when  the  Squire,  who  was  seated  at  the 
foot  of  a tree,  called  out, 

“It  is  useless,  boys,  for  me  to  strive.  Time 
has  made  his  mark  upon  me,  and  I can  go  no 
farther  even  if  my  life  depended  on  it  I will 
lie  here  until  you  return.  Only  remember,  if 
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Tom  Wilson  finds  any  thing  to  eut  on  the  top, 
to  send  me  down  a share.” 

“ How  now  ! what’s  the  matter?  what’s  the 
matter?”  cried  one  and  all. 

“Nothing  at  all,  boys*  Go  on,  go  on,  see 
the  top.  As  for  me,  I have  already  pulsed  the 
summit  point  in  life’s  highway,  and  am  only  fit 
to  go  down  hill.” 

“ But,  unde,”  said  Larkin,  “ I have  with  me 
a mechanical  power  that  will  lift  you  to  the  top 
in  a jiffey,  the  true  lever  of  Archimedes.” 

“ How  now,  von  scamp  i Why  didn’t  you 
show  it  sooner?* 

“Because,”  said  Bob,  “it  is  only  good  in  a 
pinch,  but  ruinous  in  a long  chase*  If  I had 
showed  it  earlier  we  would  never  have  got  to 
this  point.” 

The  Squire  gave  a vigorous  whistle  os  he  re- 
corked the  flask,  and  immediately  rose  to  his 
feet. 

“ I believe,”  quoth  he,  cheerily,  “ I can  still 
go  up  hill  a little  further.” 

In  a few  minutes  they  stood  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Mitchell.  Around  and  beneath 
them  rolled  dense  masses  of  vapor,  shutting  out 
all  terrestrial  objects  except  the  rounded  knoll 
on  which  they  were  standing.  Above,  the  deep- 
blue  sky  was  visible,  and  the  sunlight  beamed 


clear  and  cold  upon  the  stunted  shrubs,  and  fir- 
trees  cased  in  glittering  ice. 

The  summit  lmd  been  recently  cleared  by  flu* 
axe,  and  in  the  centre  a sort  of  rude  observe  ton 
was  constructed  of  pine  logs  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height. 

A little  circle,  of  a hundred  paces  diameter, 
comprehended  ail  that  onr  adventurers  saw  from 
the  top  of  the  Black  Mountains  ; vet  the  triumph 
of  accomplishment  illuminated  every  face,  and 
for  a space  fatigue  and  hunger  were  both  for- 
gotten. 

As  their  blood  cooled  these  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion passed  away,  and  Nature  agaiu  began  to 
urge  her  claims  with  redoubled  force,  Burns- 
ville wrapped  his  blanket  about  him,  and,  sink- 
ing down  at  the  foot  of  the  observatory*  fell  into 
a sort  of  stupor.  A round  of  brandy  stimulated 
the  others  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  light  a fire. 
Every  thing  was  wet  and  frozen  ; but,  by  perse- 
verance, they  at  length  accomplished  it.  Tho 
crackling  flume  did  not  bring  consolation,  for 
although  it  warmed  them,  it  also  suggested  cook- 
ing, and  there  wus  nothing  to  cook.  Hollow- 
cheeked despair  began  to  settle,  upon  the  faces 
around. 

“ Uncle,”  nsked  Larkin,  “ is  there  any  nour- 
ishment in  leather?” 
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mer  to  see  the  sun  rise.  Now,  there  might  be 
something  thar  a man  could  cat.” 

ft  Hurrah  for  Tom  Wilson  ! Hurry  down,  and 
let’s  hare  it!  Quick,  quick !n 

14  There  might,  at  least,  l>e  some  hoss  feed.’ 
he  continued. 

“Bring  it!  Bring  it!  Corn,  oats,  chop, 
bran,  any  thing  !° 

Tom  scratched  lus  head  thoughtfully.  44  1 
know  there’s  some  hay  and  com  cobs  there,  for 
I see  ’em  about  three  weeks  ago.” 

“ 1 speak  For  half  a dozen  cobs,”  said  Jones 
“red  ones  I prefer,  but  I am  not  finmfctn.” 

Tom  carefully  whistled  up  his  dogs,  and  send- 
ing them  ahead  presently  disappeared  in  the 
cloud  on  his  hopeful  errand.  Hope  had  thrown 
our  adventurers  into  a state  of  excitement,  and 
they  eagerly  fell  to  conjecturing  the  chances  of 
the  forage.  Some  thought  of  one  tiling,  and 
some  of  another;  but  no  one  had  ventured  to 
suggest  any  thing  above  com  meal. 

44  Great  Lord  !”  exclaimed  Burnsville,  “sup- 
pose he  should  find  a ham  1” 

“Yonng  man,”  said  the  Squire,  sternly. 
14  upon  what  ground  do  you  base  such  an  ab- 
surd idea?  You  do  wrong  to  trifle  with  the 


“1  have  heard,”  said  the  Squire,  “how  the 
defenders  of  beleaguered  cities  have  subsisted  on 
soup  made  of  jack-boots;  but  why  do  you  ask?” 

44 1 observed  the  fat  frying  out  of  your  boots. 
Sir,  and  it  smelled  very  savory.” 

“They  have  been  well  greased  lately;  but, 
my  boy,  it  would  never  do  to  eat  our  boots: 
without  them  we  could  never  get  down  from 
here.” 

Burnsville,  roused  from  his  trance,  now  joined 
the  circle,  his  lips  blue  and  his  face  weariug  a 
savage  expression. 

44  Gentlemen, ” said  he,  41  unless  we  get  some 
refreshment  we  will  never  have  strength  to  get 
down  this  mountain.  There’s  one  thing  can 
save  us,  and  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  it.” 

The  greedy  eyes  of  the  party  were  centred 
npon  the  speaker. 

44  There’s  Tom  Wilson's  ynllcr  dog  : he's 
young  and  fat,  and,  by  Mood!  if  we  can  do  no 
iictter — ” 

At  tliis  moment  Wilson  drew  near  with  an 
armful  of  fresh  fuel. 

“Men!  an  idecr  jist  struck  me.  There’s  a 
cabin  a little  below  here,  p’raps  about  a qnarter, 
put  up  foT  travelers  that  come  here  in  the  sum- 
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feelings  6t  desperate  moth  Be subw,  in  tint  'Hfu’s  mfgbty  keen  on  a bar  trail.  Now  the 
present  condition  nothing  t&hbi  be  more  im~  corn  hain't  done  yet  v Icjicc  roc  gjn  it  an- 
wholesome.  I hope  hcTl  nat  ftntf  any  hain/f  other  turn.*' 

Hark ! there  WftSf  a about,  Use  yellow  dog.  To  see  the  e^gcr  hungry  hoys-  seamed  natural 
.came-  akipping:  out  of  the  cloud,  mnl,  tnicon-  enough,  but  to  *i;e  Squire  Broadacrc  watching; 
seious  of  thu  fell  design*  which  had  been  enter-  fhe  pan  nnd  gynbhhig  up  the  ^igptj^ris"  as  they 
tamed  agtunst  him,  went  nosing  ftrouml  in  the  hopped;  oat  on  the  Atmw,  .was  rathe r ludicrous 
most  friendly  tnannen  Wilwm  soon  followed  f “ Ah,  Bob,  yon  terrier,  you  were  too  quick 
carrying  somethhug  \ ;. . .ti-k  ;<■  ?or  ?ty*tbat  {xtve* 

*4,B y all  that'  s Meted,  n iYymg-pnn,  We  u Uncle/'  quoth  Bob,  handing  orer  u hand- 
can-  cook  the  dog  anyhow  :.tt  roak.o  boot  soup.  fhV  rl  evivs  gathering  It.  expressly  for  you.'’ 
What  tuck?  ' y- V?*: '’V • '.v' 'V- ’ * ; Thank yout , my  boy,  I wUlmdernWyonr 

4tOh-  only  sort  o'forftble.  Tpp  got  some  him  heroism/'  : V,  • ■ 

4ir nud  some  1 ^''The  hpffwiofw  and  mob  in#  mess  was  now 
salted  bran.'*  > ! tnm»4'  nhandkVjiichieif^ snridu^tnlrted 

**  Hurrah  ! That  * glorious  V*  !>  1 with  a handful  of  suited  bran  to  give  it  ,i®rirc/ 

In  h moment  the  guide  whs  sitrroandcd^  and  wfcpi;  into  it  with  vpeocb'i^ 

every  body  was  immelung  raw  corn  as  if  It.  war  gasifa/  while  the  good- hut  upred  gituiu  browned 
a pnme  delicacv.  iercrnl  additional  pun*fuh  and  tlien  went  Wk 

Thi«  gave  Tom  nn  opportunity  to  wash  the  to  replace  the  utensil  in  the  cabin  where  he  had 
pan  and  put  vxbont  a quart  of  corn  to  parch,  fpuud  it. 

Httands  mnnV  Leave  the  com  git  done,  t ^ jpiood  of  my  tody!”  extdalmed  the  Squire 
hit’s  more  wLotespmcr  thni  a way  ihvn  raw.  I *7*1  am  still  n»wvt^hed{  and  t bavei/t  the  power 
begin  to  he  afefctVI/*  he  continn^d,  'fcfh«t  you  to  |rive 

ralcy  would  eat  my  dog,  'fthdyihkrV  kby  T^otT  ■ <l A,,^:  repose,  and  try  (t 

this  corn;  for,  you  y**,- the  fenbinw’^  to'keiL  i attain.” 

and  I hud  to  break  in,  ati?i  *o  tnvrkc  ipy^lf  ha-  ; indeed,  nlihough  parched  corn  U-  a most  ?a- 
hie  to  the  law-  But  I wWldpT  Kjr,€»  to!  lose  voi w for  a htmgrr  -than,  it 

tb*r pup,  T wouldn't. ' 1 .requires-  tn  ^cftnnnt  ot>ncrgy,  f^er- 
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■wxamuw,  and  power  of  jaw  to  get  enough  of  i4  Waggle  yimr  heel  und  t oe  b a ek  and  forth  s * ' 
jf;  cried  Toiu,  setting  himself  again. 

After  nn  honr’frh&rd  wcrrfe,  perfiwTDcd  ,witb;inr  Tim  time  the  boot-  came  off,  and,  by.  repeating: 
ramie  Salitffrutfpu,  tile  whole  Supply.  was  devours  1 the  opemtiou,  the.^thhriftjdt  was  uncased  in  like 
dd,  *nd  the  rm  velars  declared  thomeelves  ready  j wanner.  The  yaim$  map  managed  to  crawl 
f>r  die  descent ; but  How  stout  ami  cheery  they  j into  bed,  while  Wilson  consoled  3 lira  with  t he 

t follow rug  observe  ticjflrj 

*•  Ah  i ‘ -quoth  the  Squire.'  n for  a mini  of  my  ! ‘‘Your  jints  ’ill  tighten  up  by  momirik  and 
♦ig#  afid  figure  ro  have  nivemkA  the  highest ' the.  boots  burnt  hurt  a Ux." 
iojuutqin  Iq  thx*  LqtUed  Suites.'4  [ A*  the  iitw  day  was  Sunday  and  am  friends 

r'TVsit  opiat  of  parched  eqrd^  suggested  mtcuded  tx>  ruto  na  further  tlisu  the  bWnr  of 
Larkin.  jjjttrtidville,  they  sb'pt  laio  and  lingered  ab<m£tfte 

“IVnnlctf  high  living, .’’.Bald  Jones.  cabin  for  somfc' ‘time"  after  breakfast  Whik1 

And  down  they  pp upon  the  subjerr  of  mourn  - 

*d>f>tuin&  nrul  luughjiig.  apparently-  m ir&k  as  mns  in  general,,  Johns*?,  the  lir^lwfrn  .wid  hpr 
lVjuvr  Raising  out.  Thehofkfs  were  regained  Sparer*  t of  Tom  YVr  kon  s ?.  shin,  re»  vuily  waat«*i 
before  nightfall  the  dangerofcs.  paths  Pressed,  ] and  eotnfrod* . entered,  Stariomug 
<nd;  Where  tJuJV  rcorhed  the  banks  of  Capey  YYi^k  fent  of  tjuriin,  he  ffcgunJcd  thet  stranger  for  4 
JhO  railey  Vr  as  shnmded  in  the  ghnym  of  niglit,  space  with  w look  of  respect  mingled 

tjpif  ing  the  remi  to  their  sagurfpus  they  with  curiosity* : U)< 

reached  Wilson  s efcbm  at  seven  chdoisk,  after  M*. miad  to Ur:bfe. afpprmuthbd.  stud thua.jtd&eatficil 
vut  Absent  of  rdoe  hdiits  «nd  n quiirter.  him.  ^ . \ ; y)  y /, 

Uaviiig  already  described  quo  mod  at  lewgtlv  u Look’eCvii^^tAfv  iK them  s&ddfe-bog^  ofyourn 

will  not  dwell  upon  the  supper  a*  the  ttabiiq  full  of  money  ?’1 
nor  toll  what  buckwheat  cake* ' .aptf • . u ^O^  J(»hnsex/vsjftid  I^rkin.  Asad  If 

uhar  pork  and  fried  chicken,  what  stewed  pump-  you  will  etut;d  for  about  tire  nriiiutQfe  longer, 
fans  anil  cabbage,  disapjxmred  from  tfjui  groaning  yrfU  shall  have  eome  of  it — a-  dime  at 

htcird,  nor  enumerate  the  cups  of  milk,  lofibe,  — f* 

and  f>efitinnHon  l*eer  that  were  swallowed  duving  / 

the  tneoh'-  W^k-  Wibon  declarmlSl  did  hor  gam.  '■ ) : ; ••-• 

)>»  see ’era  cat— ^ in  fact  it  did  every  body  guod  ; 

*>ad  then,  when  stuffed  until  ther  %crn  nearly  -4> 

blind,  and  set  before  the  ih^e  u *'  dry,  it  yu:i  a .1  * 

treat  tb  hear  Ihe  jttkes  and  slcaics  of  tin.  'ijivy’d  ^ 

One  of  the  ancieots  has  paid,  ^ No  man  cun  ' 

‘>  considered  foriuwate  until  ho  .is  dwnd/‘  rj:he  7 

amdem^yay,  -Sever  halloo  until  you  rc  out  of  , 


A op  roh^; 

‘ 1 •]  ;,  /'x,.’\  .;  **- :Y  cbaruit  botr^ 

<>>rcov€r^d  qutti?  wen’^  tettSip* 

ty^th  -y*ctcy  iin&  cbKpJ^>|iitli*,5fc-^ 

Tliin^i  tliat  *e  eojcr  me 

lit'  in>'  I &%w  a pluefe  aeth  a*  fmng- 
irnithm  jnclnred  to’ the  hvdf-fremdad,  im-- 


Tomb  of  the  €&pu lets  > a vauU  ‘vvbosn  tangible 
renbries  eeemed  to  emljody  fill  the  ghastly  con- 
i"Afc  and  fiintabtic  terroni  so  vivuHy  exymmi 
in  Iter  chvjoeot  ravings— dark,  damp,  (md  loath ~ 
Aome— And  m-  ^ ehriroiied  yviMi  hide:cu*  fc&tV 
ihot  it  might  indeed  anecttlc  u;  Lndd  >Vheto 
m t uo  much  predominated. 

As  I sauntered,  oro  bright  morning,  on  the 
Piiusa  Harherini,  in  company  with  a friend,  orir 
attention  waa  accidentally  directed  to  an  mtpre* 
tending  edifice  whteft  upon  the  s<|niire  ^ 

short  distance  from,  pnd  ni^rly  oppwiuv.  «U<»  cel 
1 '.  ‘ •’ 4 V . ,vl •’ ; Vf v£.h. .V ; •’ ! ' 
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el/ntted  b>dhtaiJiOf  the  Triton. 

On  inquiry  vr«  were  informed 

that  t:  was  *>ibe  Church  of  ihe 

(Jap auirfm , ' ’ and  contained  some 

remark  nbh*  painting*;,  besides 

other  things  that  srerfc  well  ^ ,- 

worth  seeing. 

As  our  informant  happened 
K*  bo  a pretty  limver-eirh  we  in- 
v&ried  half  w cadi  in  & 

bouquet.  and  then  wwt  io  rfeit  : VVv 
thti  ctfTUch;  Our  knock  a*  tlm 

portal  was  -a lowered  by  a broth- 

(*r  far  advanced  in.,$&u%y  whose  **9$ 

>vui>*»r*0lc  hravplfc*  were  shaded 

by  a few  silver  hair*  frnd  whose 

smooth  Jt*n  wro  showed  that  dine  ; ' ^ 

had  Jong -fdatte  rendered  the  usp  >1 

of  2 ho  penitential  ruinr  miheees-  /•’•;  , >v  Y 

**rjy-  His  wordiT  of  salutation 

.few  lK#Jt  .kiojit  «tuI  the  pal-  v\ ']$$:>  / 

h>r  of  *erln*toit<\'  verspr^  >&<?$. 
full  of  «ilm  bop^,  tackiness,  tod 
beirigXMttr.  QafcMy byizlitxr-' 
fully  he  conditaM.  ns  from  chap- 
el kxdutpeb  -exhibiting  the  tfeus- 
'prOA-pf  Mi*  .Urtripla,  And  ritas&iiit- 
ms  in  km  phr-i^s  oo  thetr  anw^iidM  meT^o  and 
baatitieg.  Theffi  w^a  the  jt^id  combat  of  $i. 
M^'hneJ  mid  Uu*  lJt*a£Oi^  St  Fnul  rc- 

CriTihg  his  Sight,  by  Fietix>  ijc  Cortona , and  a 
cartoon  by  Ghetto,  called 4 \ Tm  Xonctlla,"  M*v- 
int*  admired  the  paintings  snfficiemly.  in  Ital- 
um,  to  please  otir  venerable cirerone,  and  abased 
thorn  in  English  to  conipansate  oursel  ves  far  the 
p&jctaMon  hi  which  we  had  been  w>  often  con- 
strained by  politeness— of  praising  the  faded 
tntthp^cy  jofthevi  old  maefior*  frt  Art— rve  turned 
Mi  depart.  Suddenly  my  companion  checked 
birn>(*If : 

f*l  think, v *nul  he  to  the  porter,  ‘‘  that  I ImVo 
heard  oi  some  midopft t AdlW. bbujeafh  fear  chap- 
el : cun  not  we  see  the  at  a bo  y"  The  old  man 
shook  ft heud  tliongbtfiSU^  wnd  replied, 

‘ It  hiu  not  been  our  custom  a>  show  the,^ 
vaults  t«>  strangers,  and  indeed  few*  wuh  to 


tub  TLOvrzit  vim~  ‘ .•  ./* \ . 'T->- 

thorn;  Jntt  yoa.  gmttlemem  are  tK*m  a far  roun 


try,  and  a refusal  to  gjratity  yxrtxr  euiioaHr  per- 
hops  would  not  be  eoartecuU/* 

So,  . wUfomk  -word*,,  :fto= down  « 

bunch  of  pomieroa*  Wy*f  and;  ti>rbtin^  a iarjre 
lantern,  hade  ns  feUow  tdn^  We  iioniplM  < 
and  after  ptosl i) £ th Kwigh  corwlor?* 

and  dun  Mr  ci miblctor:  Jen^lh  led 

us  down  it  imlockinp 

nn  pron-!>onntl  door  nkbetvjd  ns  )nu>  riic  aperJ- 
ments  of  the  dead,  Af  we  entered*  the  fehill 
bun^phuro  caused  an  involuntary  abaddat  -M 
; whilst  tb,eo>ld  man  nailed. 

' d oa.id  bcj  *fc  those  chsmbew  an' 

iVvrh  ,/h'di;  and  uarkv  bni  tlHny  t,he  dv’e]yers 
have  Hhle  jieed’  nitbef  of  light  t>r  ^»re,M 

The  first  rumn  we  ohtered  whs  .«  sort  of  ves^ 
tibiila,  \vidi  bare  sirme  walls,  into  wvhiclV  day* 
li jrbt  pPtbjtt^^d  through  a narrow  gratings  bi»? 
'Mf.  plM/  •; ' }\  ' , ’ ;.■ .'T  T: 
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a*  we  advanced  the  monk’s  lantern  was  our  only 
light,  and  we  labored  in  breathing  the  thick,  noi- 
some air.  Following  our  guide  along  a narrow 
pavement,  we  passed  through  a number  of  low 
pitched  rooms,  the  floors  of  which  were  thickly 
set  with  graves  and  the  walls  built  of  human 
boues.  From  time  to  time  the  monk  would 
pause  and  turn  his  light  so  as  to  exhibit  the  va- 
ried horrors  of  each  chamber  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  graves  were  simple  mounds  of 
earth  ridged  side  by  side,  with  great  regularity, 
the  head  of  each  marked  by  a black  crass  with 
n card,  containing  the  name  of  the  occupant  with 
the  date  of  his  death.  The  walls  were  built  of 
the  bones  of  legs  and  arms  neatly  and  compact- 
ly piled  like  cord- wood,  and  niched,  pilastered, 
and  corniced,  in  all  the  varied  forms  of  archi- 
tectural design.  The  ceilings  vied  with  those  of 
the  mediasvii!  churches  in  the  ingenious  variety 
of  their  patterns.  The  acanthus-shaped  sacrum 
and  os  cocevgis  formed  a rich  cornice  for  the 
walls  and  arches,  while  ribs,  fingers,  toes,  and 
disconnected  vertebra  served  for  the  mouldings 
of  the  curiously  wrought  panel-work  of  the  ceil- 
ings. Bony  chandeliers  of  intricate  workman- 
ship and  elegant  forms  hung  from  the  centre, 


A ClUS&t'U. 

and  cherubic  death -heads  winged  with  shoulder- 
blades  graced  the  corners.  But  the  ghastly  in- 
genuity of  the  workman  was  not  confined  to 
these  architectural  adornments  ulone.  Each 
chamber  contained  some  design  of  a more  art- 
istic and  ambitions  character.  Some  moral  or 
religious  allegory  done  in  bone.  Here  was  a 
skeleton  Time,  with  his  scythe  and  hour-glass. 
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hir>  waist. 

Attach/*!  ib-tlitpi  girdle  of  each  of  the»o 
«m  also  a ftard  similar  10  ilmr  winch  marked  • 
this  gravity',  hearing  the*  aam&  and  dart  of  thtii 
pr»>pri»?ior’^  »lenth.  Sorao  of  them*  I ofene4T  ^ 
were  dated  fc*  &r  back  as  the  year  \ 

A i the  space  allotted  for  had  boon  U>tnr 
fhirc  hHod  Op,  it  w^  eu^oni?irrr  ou  the  death 
of  a molikt  *o  Ui*f  tuef  the  hotly  which  had  i*m  | 
longest  iti  the  g^iund.  And  act  it  ms 
wldW  ihv  t'o'Mtortiibie  gr&re  \\m  yirddml  to  rnv 

0 sW-eonier*  for  $ ^casocu  Ag  the  oljtl  matt  told  j.’: 

u$ tbi* <;$■ ^ feohin^lj;  ^lancfiti  at  bfc  xmrv**tt  [ 
bst&  arid  pfdhd  v.;-;, 

■'V£7 [fityfiptrS'-lii!  *aM<  with,  a.  placid.  snula,  • 
>ik  if  in  weaver  K>  mr  tb-’ivnt*  ; " it  Hill  tioi  hr 
^ng*  before  the  name  of  ojft  Era  !?ruhm?sct)r  vnl) 
jWtf,  planted  there  Ipiabp*  the  rest:  and  then,  whey 

1 hWe  slept  ihf  ididtied  t»if/t  iftust 

pinte  for  another,  nod  stand  like,  th&e  in  the 

niche*. H v * ’ *,  ;f 

‘‘Is  not  that  idea  too  horrible?”  said  my  com- 
panion, quickly. 

1‘  Young  friends,'*  snid  the  monk  Straighten* 
ing  himself  us  tar  as  liis  ^£t*  and  infirmities  pir-  -. 
mifctc*d>  his  hitherto  feeble  voice  swelling  Into 
tones  full,  firm.  aud  Ktmug— •'*  when  the  imrnor 
tal  boiil  bus  oust  off  the  decaying  wewlsof  mot- 
ulityvimd  has  t&ktfja  its  place  Among  the  hle<- 
od,  what  matters  it  hmr  and  where  the  old  for-  ; 
saken  ^rttient  rnbulders  into  its  original  dnst?’ 

When  we  nt  length  reached  the  hi*&l  cliambtV  .' 
m the  suite  our  tdmtncwf  turned  to  ™ trace  &i< 
sthpa,  hut  fooling  unsatisfied1  with  this  rumjp 
>nrvey,  hi?  asked  pcrmUsion  to  remain  Umv 
lime  lijfig^r  tlir  the  purjMai  of  triaUn#  sketches  j. 


tel  worn  . , 
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he  had  left  liii?  pencil-case  at  his  rooms,  and  must 
necessarily  go  for  it. 

“But  perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  remain 
here  alone  ?” 

lt  Go  along ; what  an  idea  ! I shall  rather 
enjoy  it.” 

So  I sat  down  quietly  to  my  work,  and  pres- 
ently heard  the  grating  sound  of  the  key  turn- 
ing in  the  lock,  and  the  “thug”  of  the  ponderous 
Ml  as  it  shot  into  the  hasp.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment I had  looked  upon  the  objects  around  me 
with  the  cool  curiosity  that  accompanies  one  in 
a walk  through  a museum  of  stuffed  animals. 
I smiled  at  the  grotesqueness,  wondered  at  the 


ingenuity,  but  hud  not  realized  one  sentiment 
of  awe,  loathing,  or  superstitious  dread ; but  the 
moment  the  dull  reverberation  of  the  closing 
bolt  ceased,  an  icv  chill  thrilled  through  my 
frame,  so  sudden  that  I could  not  even  make  an 
effort  to  resist  it.  I dropped  my  pencils,  and 
rose  to  my  feet,  striving  to  stiffen  myself  against 
an  awful  overwhelming  consciousness  that  press- 
ed upon  me,  that  I was  alone,  locked  in  with 
silence  and  death. 

The  hideous  mummies  leered  at  me  from  be- 
neath their  moth-eaten  cowls ; their  cycles* 
sockets  seemed  to  gleam  with  fiendish  intelli- 
gence, and  their  idiotic  grinning  put  on  a dev- 
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tlisi;  motive  and  character ; ay,  it)  ibe  flicker- 
ing light  uV  thw  tapers  they  SkKnmjd 
And  with  their  firaunt  Uki)  the  of 

Toma  iilt%  Uni  ^uitid  felgti  and  povot  at.  hie. 

1 Como,  now',  this  ta  sheer  ehUijbhiK^,  " t eiud 
td  myself  ; M 3?—.  will  bo  back  after  a vdulew 
and  finding  that  l dint  e]  duue 

•At  me/T 

/So  I endeavored  to  my  work.  Bat 

no*  X NVasstiflinjfr  SUU  tbe  jiIa>^  t\-fj4  aired,  for 
the  tefi?  Uiat  came  ibrotigh  t\\v  dark: d^)r-wayt* 
waved  the  lights  cntitihtfaUy.  Oh  for  o senf,?! l 
i was  ehuUrtg^vjifr  silerrr^  yet  fySi&ti.  iflffrat}. 
nme»f  til/  mure  power  of.speedi  than  the  mum- 
niicjj  by  'which-  I whi^ Agslt*  I 
essayed  by  iv  &m>q£;  efi&rt  \&  ftui&fc  rro; 

bor  throne  and  reaum^’  my  ^ ’ tsiit  ixij^ 

*>ye3  were  fascinated  ^ 
i'very  shadow  C(yvere4  ^ttidtking  more.  horrible 
than  that  Arhich  the 

<wuded  that  if  £ sfttstilj  I should  ^ 2ttad^  Thott 
l took  the?  Untern  and  ; 

the  fcbadowy  c^rner^,  flaming  the  light  in  tKc 
monks,,  throwing;  hark 
their  mouldy  hood*,  mocking  their  mtitmias, 
and  making  months  nt  t hero  iff  we  had  been 

eamUrffttci*  4t  a griming  mulch,  Still,  na  l 
went  fetoti  'wionr  bn  roumi  I was  haunted  by  a 
vou»dbn.stir,3>'  .ih#t  1 -should  pvvfeiitly'  seam  np 
.soirubthing  sttii  ukcre  gjfmstjy  and  d/wmlfiil  than 
my  thing  X lm&  yet  seem  Ho  l here  it  i$?~l 
knew  u — in  a WiCssnmo  rumor  which  the  FHat 
did  not  show  h©li'  dlled  with  hc£p4 
jointed  Kmc^  ajwl  dried  0»fvhsj»BS  not  ye i a/v 
ranged  >o  urnmirrurntu!  imm  ier  r— nn <1  f h*.«f& 
three  damned  m ot&ew  ‘ ’ life*  • djh&.M«Ht  dp  nhd 

labeled,  .with,  patched  rd  dried  panfltiuetit  etUI 
clinging  to  rheir  yellow  bone*.  tuffs  Of  mouldy 
hair  hanging  olxitd  thoif  heads*  thoir  sack<l$h 
rotted  and  dmiunngyueeem^il  arfe^p- 

* : ' -a ’-\ '■  vr  v /• 


la  yh^v  u£^rimX\  Bother  Banoiom«.Q,  you 
:4€«m  fro  be  in  a jolly  ense  for  one  who  ha*  fieun 
dead  a hundred  years,  lid!  Fm  Fietro ! my 
iii-fmfored  friend  1 hoid  the  lantern  if  yon  pleasi>,  . 
end  we  It  hate  a.  dance.”  So  J hcyanhumminp 
t\\o  l/ev\l’w  Dream,  and  went  skipping  about  the 
Ttfrmi  kicking  a ?huli  to  fhe  right,  and  a «ct  of 
ribs  to  the  left»  all  in  hornpipe  tkno  ‘A  Bulauri  / 
kIJ— turn  your  partrurrs/*  l pitched  into  Ft - 
yXmU).  an»i  as  £ turned  him  his  grm.)y  iur.ut 
Mimliied:  off  and  rolled  into  a dark  ^ornerj.  wimh, 
•%ith'  ;ts  knddon  sh  ritlder,  I si  wig  the  mouidy  c^ur- 
IsTow  xnr  blood  waa  teahswk  and  l 


Ckks  iffer  it 
fegan  tit  got  angry.  Picking  up  a sum?  Ihij^h- 
bony  1 had  half  a mind  to  batter  tiie  pates  of 
the  other  tw  o for  grmtiin^  rne.  M Do  ysi\i 
\vink  tne,  vile  carriofi ;‘”  ^ 

•Fjft.  the  name  of  all  the  fiends,  what  doe* 
it&!S  mbuti  ? Arc  yon  nni  mad  ?” 

There -wits' I — — in  the  door -way  white  M * 
gjtnst'  with  hair  on  snd,  uTieertam  whether  W 
stand  or  fly. 

1 recovered  my^ Tfjmlibrinni  Jo  a moment  and 


droppmi;  the  if|igh-h.»ilc. 

Not  nkml  prucUtdy.  T~ — but  may  hap  not 
for  from.it ," 

**  I have  tbt*  fttren^rth  to  stand,*’  said 

lu%  stipponjim  him^ulf  lupdusv  the  ’.vail. 

u Aa  mpfr  its  tint  old  porter  closed  tliO  ibor 
on  nu*  1 ; heart!  yonr  infrrnu!  chuccr,  and  fidle-d 
nOer  him  tq  come  hack  p hut  I t*up[rosn  he 
deaf  tor  lie  (liable  no  OABu  er.  It  ihcn  occurred 
j|  me  that  po>bAbly  Urn  mouk^  had  come  on: 
of  \ltiir  graven^  »nd  were  currying  yim  >off  bh 
IVimlum&niiuzi,  «wiil  by  a Miperhnnmn  effctfCht 
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In  front  or  behind,  above  or  below 


NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  CITY  LIFE. 

LY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  HUT  LEU 

MISS  FLORA  M<FLIMSEY,  of  Madison  Square, 

3 Lis  made  three  separate  journeys  to  Paris, 

Ami  her  father  assure?  me,  each  time  she  was  there. 

That  she  ami  her  friend  Mrs.  Harris, 

(Not  the  lady  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  history, 
llut  plain  Mrs.  H.,  without  romance  or  mystery) 

Spent  six  consecutive  weeks  without  stopping, 

In  one  continuous  round  of  shopping ; 

Shopping  alone,  mid  shopping  together, 

At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather; 

For  all  manner  of  things  that  a woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head  or  the  sole  of  her  foot, 

Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her  waist, 

Or  that  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced, 

Or  tied  on  with  a string,  or  stitched  on  with  a bow, 
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For  bonnets,  mantillas,  capes,  collars,  and  shawls ; 

Dresses  for  breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and  balls ; 

Dresses  to  sit  in,  and  stand  in,  and  walk  in ; 

Dresses  to  dance  in,  and  flirt  in,  and  talk  in ; 

Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all ; 

Dresses  for  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  fall; 

All  of  them  different  in  color  and  pattern, 

Silk,  muslin,  and  lace,  crape,  velvet,  and  satin, 

Brocade,  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material, 

Quite  as  expensive  and  much  more  ethereal ; 

In  short,  for  all  things  that  could  ever  be  thought  of, 

Or  milliner,  modiste , or  tradesman  be  bought  of, 

From  ten-thousand-francs  robes  to  twenty-sous  frills ; 

In  all  quarters  of  Paris,  and  to  every  store, 

While  M‘Flimsey  in  vain  stormed,  scolded,  and  swore, 
They  footed  the  streets,  and  he  footed  the  bills. 

The  last  trip,  their  goods  shipped  by  the  steamer  Arago 
Formed,  M4Flimsey  declares,  the  bulk  of  her  cargo, 

Not  to  mention  a quantity  kept  from  the  rest, 

Sufficient  to  fill  the  largest  sized  chest, 

Which  did  not  appear  on  the  ship’s  manifest, 

But  for  which  the  ladies  themselves  manifested 
Such  particular  interest,  that  they  invested  * 

Their  own  proper  persons  in  layers  and  rows 
Of  muslins,  embroideries,  worked  under-clothes, 

Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  such  trifles  as  those; 
Then,  wrapped  in  great  shawls,  like  Circassian  beauties, 
Gave  good-by  to  the  ship,  and  go-by  to  the  duties. 

Her  relations  at  home  all  marveled  no  doubt, 

Miss  Flora  had  grown  so  enormously  stout 
For  an  actual  belle  and  a possible  bride ; 

But  the  miracle  ceased  when  she  turned  inside  out, 

And  the  truth  came  to  light,  and  the  dry  goods  befeide, 
Which,  in  spite  of  Collector  and  Custom-house  sentry, 
Had  entered  the  port  without  any  entry. 


And  yet,  though  scarce  three  months  have  passed  since  the  day 
This  merchandise  went,  on  twelve  carts,  up  Broadway, 

This  same  Miss  M4Flimsey,  of  Madison  Square, 

The  last  time  we  met,  was  in  utter  despair, 

Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear! 


Nothing  to  wear!  Now,  as  this  is  a true  ditty, 

I do  not  assert — this,  you  know,  is  between  us — 
That  she’s  in  a state  of  absolute  nudity, 

Like  Powers’  Greek  Slave,  or  the  Medici  Venus  ; 
But  I do  mean  to  say,  I have  heard  her  declare, 
When,  at  the  same  moment,  she  had  on  a dress 
Which  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  a cent  less. 
And  jewelry  worth  ten  times  more,  I should  guess, 
That  she  had  not  a thing  in  the  wide  world  to  wear! 
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I should  mention  just  here,  that  out  of  Miss  Flora’s 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  adorers, 

I had  just  been  selected  as  »he  who  should  throw  all  • 

The  rest  in  the  shade,  by  jthe  gracious  bestowal 
O.n  myself,  after  twenty  or  thirty  rejections, 

Of  those  fossil  remains  which  she  called  her  “ affections,” 
And  that  rather  decayed,  but  well-known  work  of  art, 
Which  Miss  Flora  persisted  in  styling  “her  heart.” 

So  we  were  engaged.  Our  troth  had  been  plighted, 

Not  by  moonbeam  or  starbeam,  by  fountain  or  grove, 

But  in  a front  parlor,  most  brilliantly  lighted, 

Beneath  the  gas-fixtures  we  whispered  our  love. 

Without  any  romance,  or  raptures,  or  sighs, 

Without  any  tears  in  Miss  Flora’s  blue  eyes, 

Or  blushes,  or  transports,  or  such  silly  actions, 

It  was  one  of  the  quietest  business  transactions, 

With  a very  small  sprinkling  of  sentiment,  if  any, 

And  a very  large  diamond  imported  by  Tiffany. 

On  her  virginal  lips  while  I printed  a kiss, 

She  exclaimed,  as  a sort  of  parenthesis, 

And  by  way  of  putting  me  quite  at  my  ease, 

“You  know,  I’m  to  polka  as  much  as  I please, 

And  flirt  when  I like — now  stop,  don’t  you  speak — 

And  you  must  not  come  here  more  than  twice  in  the  week, 
Or  talk  to  me  either  at  party  or  ball, 

But  always  be  ready  to  come  when  I call ; 

So  don’t  prose  to  me  about  duty  and  stuff, 

If  we  don’t  break  this  off,  there  will  be  time  enough 
For  that  sort  of  thing ; but  the  bargain  must  be 
That,  as  long  as  I choose,  I am  perfectly  free, 

For  this  is  a sort  of  engagement,  you  see, 

Which  is  binding  on  you  but  not  binding  on  me.” 

Well,  having  thus  wooed  Miss  M‘Flimsey  and  gained  her. 
With  the  silks,  crinolines,  and  hoops  that  contained  her, 

I had,  as  I thought,  a contingent  remainder 
At  least  in  the  property,  and  the  best  right 
To  appear  as  its  escort  by  day  and  by  night; 

And  it  being  the  week  of  the  Stcckup’s  grand  ball — 

Their  cards  had  been  out  a fortnight  or  so, 

And  set  all  the  Avenue  on  the  tip-toe — 

I considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call, 

And  see  if  Miss  Flora  intended  to  go. 

I found  her — as  ladies  are  apt  to  be  found, 

When  the  time  intervening  between  the  first  sound 
Of  the  bell  and  the  visitor’s  entry  is  shorter 
Than  usual — I found;  I won’t  say— I caught  her — 

Intent  on  the  pier-glass,  undoubtedly  meaning 
To  see  if  perhaps  it  didn’t  need  cleaning. 

She  turned  as  I entered — “Why,  Harry,  you  sinner, 

I thought  that  you  went  to  the  Flashers’  to  dinner !” 

“So  I did,”  I replied,  “but  the  dinner  is  swallowed, 
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And  digested,  I trust,  for  ’tis  now  nine  and  more, 

So  being  relieved  from  that  duty,  I followed 
Inclination,  which  led  me,  you  see,  to  your  door 
And  now  will  your  ladyship  so  condescend 
As  just  to  inform  me  if  you  intend 
Your  beauty,  and  graces,  and  presence  to  lend, 

(All  which,  when  I own,  I hope  no  one  will  borrow) 

To  the  Stuckup’s,  whose  party,  you  know,  is  to-morrow?” 

The  fair  Flora  looked  up  with  a pitiful  air, 

And  answered  quite  promptly,  4 4 Why  Harry,  mon  cher , 

I should  like  above  all  things  to  go  with  you  there; 

But  really  and  truly — I’ve  nothing  to  wear.” 

44  Nothing  to  wear ! go  just  as  you  are ; 

Wear  the  dress  you  have  on,  and  you’ll  be  by  far, 

I engage,  the  most  bright  and  particular  star 

On  the  Stuck  up  horizon” — I stopped,  for  her  eye, 
Notwithstanding  this  delicate  onset  of  flattery, 

Opened  on  me  at  once  a most  terrible  battery 
Of  scorn  and  amazement  She  made  no  reply, 

But  gave  a slight  turn  to  the  end  of  her  nose 
(That  pure  Grecian  feature),  as  much  as  to  say, 

44  How  absurd  that  any  sane  man  should  suppose 
That  a lady  would  go  to  a ball  in  the  clothes, 

No  matter  how  fine,  that  she  wears  every  day!” 


So  I ventured  again — 44  Wear  your  crimson  brocade,” 

(Second  turn  up  of  nose)— 44  That’s  too  dark  by  a shade/’ 

44  Your  blue  silk” — 44  That’s  too  heavy 44  Your  pink” — 44  That’s  too  light-" 
44  Wear  tulle  ^>ver  satin” — 44 1 can’t  endure  white.” 

44  Your  rose-colored,  then,  the  best  of  the  batch” — 

44 1 haven’t  a thread  of  point  lace  to  match.” 

44 Your  brown  moire  antique ” — 44 Yes,  and  look  like  a Quaker;” 

44  The  pearl-colored” — 44 1 would,  but  that  plaguey  dress-maker 
Has  had  it  a week” — 44  Then  that  exquisite  lilac, 

In  which  you  would  melt  the  heart  of  a Shylock.” 

(Here  the  nose  took  again  the  same  elevation) 

44 1 wouldn’t  wear  that  for  the  whole  of  creation.” 

44 Why  not?  It’s  my  fancy,  there’s  nothing  could  strike  it 
As  more  comme  il  faut — ” 44  Yes,  but  dear  me,  that  lean 

Sophronia  Stuckup  has  got  one  just  like  it, 

And  I won’t  appear  dressed  like  a chit  of  sixteen.” 

44 Then  that  splendid  purple,  that  sweet  Mazarine; 

That  superb  point  d aiguille , that  imperial  green, 

That  zephyr-like  tarleton,  that  rich  grenadine ” — 

44  Not  one  of  all  which  is  fit  to  be  seen,” 

Said  the  lady,  becoming  excited  and  flushed. 

“Then  wear,”  I exclaimed,  in  a tone  which  quite  crushed 
Opposition,  44  that  gorgeous  toilette  which  you  sported 
In  Paris  last  spring,  at  the  grand  presentation, 

When  you  quite  turned  the  head  of  the  head  of  the  nation  ; 
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And  by  all  tbe  grand  court  were  so  very  much  courted.’1 
The  end  of  the  nose  was  portentously  tipped  up, 

And  both  the  bright  eyes  shot  forth  indignation, 

As  she  burst  upon  me  with  the  fierce  exclamation, 

“I  have  worn  it  three  times  at  the  least  calculation, 

And  that  and  the  most  of  my  dresses  are  ripped  up!” 

Here  I ripped  out  something,  perhaps  rather  rash, 

Quite  innocent,  though ; but,  to  use  an  expression 
More  striking  than  classic,  it  44  settled  my  hash,” 

And  proved  very  soon  the  last  act  of  our  session. 

44  Fiddlesticks,  is  it,  Sir  ? I wonder  the  ceiling 

Doesn’t  fall  d6wn  and  crush  you — oh,  you  men  have  no  feeling, 

You  selfish,  unnatural,  illiberal  creatures, 

Who  set  yourselves  up  as  patterns  and  preachers. 

Your  silly  pretense — why,  what  a mere  guess  it  is! 

Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  a woman’s  necessities? 

I have  told  you  and  shown  you  I’ve  nothing  to  wear, 

^nd  it’s  perfectly  plain  you  not  only  don’t  care, 

But  you  do  not  believe  me”  (here  the  nose  went  still  higher} 

44 1 suppose  if  you  dared  you  would  call  me  a liar. 

Our  engagement  is  ended,  Sir— yes,  on  the  spot ; 

You’re  a brute,  and  a monster,  and — I don’t  know  what.” 

I mildly  suggested  the  words — Hottentot, 

Pickpocket,  and  cannibal,  Tartar,  and  thief, 

As  gentle  expletives  which  might  give  relief; 

But  this  only  proved  as  spark  to  the  powder, 

And  the  storm  I had  raised  came  faster  and  louder, 

It  blew  and  it  rained,  thundered,  lightened,  and  hailed 
Inteijections,  verbs,  pronouns,  till  language  quite  failed 
To  express  the  abusive,  and  then  its  arrears 
Were  brought  up  all  at  once  by  a torrent  of  tears,  ^ 

And  my  last  faint,  despairing  attempt  at  an  obs- 
Ervation  was  lost  in  a tempest  of  sobs. 


Well,  I felt  for  the  lady,  and  felt  for  my  hat,  too, 
Improvised  on  the  crown  of  the  latter  a tattoo, 

In  lieu  of  expressing  the  feelings  which  lay 

Quite  too  deep  for  words,  as  Wordsworth  would  say; 

Then,  without  going  through  the  form  of  a bow, 

Found  myself  in  the  entry — I hardly  knew  how — 

On  door-step  and  sidewalk,  past  lamp-post  and  square, 

At  home  and  up  stairs,  in  my  own  easy  chair; 

Poked  my  feet  into  slippers,  my  fire  into  blaze, 

And  said  to  myself,  as  I lit  my  cigar, 

Supposing  a man  had  the  wealth  of  the  Czar 

Of  the  Russias  to  boot,  for  the  rest  of  liis  days, 

On  the  whol6,  do  you  think  he  would  have  much  to  spare 
If  he  married  a woman  with  nothing  to  wear? 


Since  that  night,  taking  pains  that  it  should  not  be  bruited 
Abroad  in  society,  I’ve  instituted 
A course  of  inquiry,  extensive  and  thorough, 
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On  this  vital  subject,  and  find,  to  my  horror, 

That  the  fair  Flora’s  case  is  by  no  means  surprising, 

But  that  there  exists  the  greatest  distress 
In  our  female  community,  solely  arising 
From  this  unsupplied  destitution  of  dress, 

Whose  unfortunate  victims  are  filling  the  air 
With  the  pitiful  wail  of  “Nothing  to  wear.” 

Researches  in  some  of  the  “Upper  Ten”  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics, 

Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a few : 

In  one  single  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue, 

Three  young  ladies  were  found,  all  below  twenty-two, 

Who  have  been  three  whole  weeks  without  any  thing  new 
In  the  way  of  flounced  silks,  and  thus  left  in  the  lurch 
Are  unable  to  go  to  ball,  concert,  or  church. 

In  another  large  mansion  near  the  same  place 
Was  found  a deplorable,  heart-rending  case 
Of  entire  destitution  of  Brussels  point  lace. 

In  a neighboring  block  there  was  found,  in  three  calls, 

Total  want,  long  continued,  of  camels’ -hair  shawls; 

And  a suffering  family,  whose  case  exhibits 
.The  most  pressing  need  of  real  ermine  tippets; 

One  deserving  young  lady  almost  unable 
To  survive  for  the  want  of  a new  Russian  sable ; 

Another  confined  to  the  house,  when  it’s  windier 
Than  usual,  because  her  shawl  isn’t  India. 

Still  another,  whose  tortures  have  been  most  terrific 
Ever  since  the  sad  loss  of  the  steamer  Pacific , 

In  which  wer4  ingulfed,  not  friend  or  relation, 

(For  whose  fate  she  perhaps  might  have  found  consolation, 
Or  borne  it,  at  least,  with  serene  resignation), 

But  the  choicest  assortment  of  French  sleeves  and  collars 
Ever  sent  out  from  Paris,  worth  thousands  of  dollars, 

And  all  as  to  style  most  recherche  and  rare, 

The  want  of  which  leaves  her  with  nothing  to  wear, 

And  renders  her  life  so  drear  and  dyspeptic 
That  she’s  quite  a recluse,  and  almost  a skeptic, 

For  she  touchingly  says  that  this  sort  of  grief 
Can  not  find  in  Religion  the  slightest  relief, 

And  Philosophy  has  not  a maxim  to  spare 
For  the  victims  of  such  overwhelming  despair. 

But  the  saddest  by  far  of  all  these  sad  features 
Is  the  cruelty  practiced  upon  the  poor  creatures 
By  husbands  and  fathers,  r^l  Bluebeards  and  Timons, 

Who  resist  the  most  touching  appeals  made  for  diamonds 
By  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  and  leave  them  for  days 
Unsupplied  with  new  jewelry,  fans,  or  bouquets, 

Even  laugh  at  their  miseries  whenever  they  have  a chance, 
And  deride  their  demands  as  useless  extravagance ; 

One  case  of  a bride  was  brought  to  my  view, 

Too  sad  for  belief,  but,  alas ! ’twas  too  true, 
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Whose  husband  refused,  as  savage  as  Charon, 

To  permit  her  to  take  more  than  ten  trunks  to  Sharon. 

The  consequence  was,  that  when  she  got  there, 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  had  nothing  to  wear, 

And  when  she  proposed  to  finish  the  season 
At  Newport,  the  monster  refused  out  and  out, 

For  his  infamous  conduct  alleging  no  reason, 

Except  that  the  waters  were  good  for  his  gout; 

Such  treatment  as  this  was  too  shocking,  of  course, 

And  proceedings  are  now  going  on  for  divorce. 

But  why  harrow  the  feelings  by  lifting  the  curtain 
From  these  scenes  of  woe?  Enough,  it  is  certain, 

Has  here  been  disclosed  to  stir  up  the  pity 
Of  every  benevolent  heart  in  the  city, 

And  spur  up  Humanity  into  a canter 
To  rush  and  relieve  these  sad  cases  instanter. 

Won’t  somebody,  moved  by  this  touching  description, 

Come  forward  to-morrow  and  head  a subscription? 

Won’t  some  kind  philanthropist,  seeing  that  aid  is 
So  needed  at  once  by  these  indigent  ladies, 

Take  charge  of  the  matter?  or  won’t  Peter  Cooper 
The  corner-stone  lay  of  some  splendid  super- 
structure, like  that  which  to-day  links  his  name 
In  the  Union  unending  of  honor  and  fame ; 

And  found  a new  charity  just  for  the  care 
Of  these  unhappy  women  with  nothing  to  wear, 

Which,  in  view  of  the  cash  which  would  daily  be  claimed, 
The  Laying-out  Hospital  well  might  be  named?  * 

Won’t  Stewart,  or  some  of  our  dry-goods  importers, 

Take  a contract  for  clothing  our  wives  and  our  daughters  ? 
Or,  to  furnish  the  cash  to  supply  these  distresses, 

And  life’s  pathway  strew  with  shawls,  collars,  and  dresses. 
Ere  the  want  of  them  makes  it  much  rougher  and  thornier. 
Won’t  some  one  discover  a new  California? 

Oh  ladies,  dear  ladies,  the  next  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  your  hoops  just  out  of  Broadway, 

From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,  its  fashion  and  pride. 

And  the  temples  of  Trade  which  tower  on  each  side. 

To  the  alleys  and  lanes,  where  Misfortune  and  Guilt 
Their  children  have  gathered,  their  city  have  built; 

Where  Hunger  and  Vice,  like  twin  beasts  of  prey, 

Have  hunted  their  victims  to  gloom  and  despair; 

Raise  the  rich,  dainty  dress,  and  the  fin^broidered  skirt, 
Pick  your  delicate  way  through  the  dampness  and  dirt, 
Grope  through  the  dark  dens,  climb  the  rickety  stair 
To  the  garret,  where  wretches,  the  young  and  the  old. 
Half-starved  and  half-naked,  lie  crouched  from  the  cold. 

Sec  those  skeleton  limbs,  those  frost-bitten  feet, 

All  bleeding  and  bruised  by  the  stones  of  the  street; 
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l Jwvr  tlis  sharp  cry  of  childhood,  |ht  gfoaue  tlmt  swell 
‘ From  tho  poor  dying  creature  who  writhes  on  the  floor, 
Hear  -the  corses  that  sound  like  the  celines  of  llelL 


Then  home  us  your  wardrobes  and  say,  if  you  dftro^- 


And  cd*,  U*  porch  wee  theta  should  be  a sphere, 

Where  aU  i*  iuada  right  which  so  pussies  oa  here, 
Whcnt  'the.  giant, . and  the  .ei.it ter,  and  tinsel  of  Tuno 
Fade  and  die  112  th*  %ht  of  that  region  sablime, 
Where  the  sob$, . cS^hehahted.  of  flesh  and  of  sense, 
Unscreened  by  its  trappings,  and  show**,  and  pvetense, 
Must  be  clothed  for  the  life  and  the  service  above, 
With  purity,  trn tb,  faith,  meekbotiS.  and  hsvfe* 

Oh,  daughters  of  Earth!  foolish  iritqri&s. ^ beware  1 
Jw«t  At*  ’ihAf'hpj^ri  <<M$ni  '•*0  . 
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The  real  colonists  did  not  arrive  till  some 
3’cars  later.  A Scandinavian  king  named  Har- 
old Ilaarfugcr  (a  contemporary  of  the  English 
Alfred),  having  murdered,  burned,  and  otherwise 
exterminated  all  his  brother-kings — who  at  that 
time  grew  a.s  thick  as  blackberries  in  Norway — 
first  consolidated  their  dominions  into  one  realm, 
as  Edgar  did  the  Heptarchy,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  invade  the  tidal  rights  of  the  landholders. 
Some  of  them,  animated  with  that  love  of  lib* 
ertv  innate  in  the  race  of  the  noble  Northmen, 
rather  than  submit  to  oppression,  determined  to. 
look  for  a new  home  amidst  the  desolate  regions 
of  the  icy  sen.  Freighting  a dragon-shaped 
galley — th e of  the  period — with  their 

wives  and  children,  and  all  the  household  mon- 
uments that  were  dear  to  them,  they  saw  the  blue 
peaks  of  their  dear  Norway  hills  sink  down  into 
the  sea  behind,  and  manfully  set  their  faces  to- 
ward the  west,  where — some  vague  report  had 
whispered — a new  land  might  be  found.  Ar- 
rived in  sight  of  Iceland,  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition threw  the  sacred  pillars  belonging  to 
hU  former  dwelling  into  the  water,  in  order  that 
the  gods  might  determine  the  site  of  his  new 
home.  Carried  by  the  tide,  no  one  could  say 
in  what  direction,  they  wore  at  last  discovered, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  n sheltered  bay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  Ingolf  came  and 
abode  there,  and  the  place  became  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  still  is,  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of 
the  country. 


IN  HIGH  LATITUDES. 

AWAY  up  north — in  high  latitudes,  among 
ice-lands  and  icctergs— Lord  Dnflerin,  an 
English  nobleman,  gives  us  a pleasant  scries  of 
letters,  full  of  incident^  the  results  of  on  adven- 
turous expedition  during  last  summer,  in  his 
schooner-yacht  Foam. 

The  Foam  started  from  Stornoway  in  the  He- 
brides. One  morning  ns  the  u look-out”  was 
watching  for  expected  land,  there  suddenly  shot 
up  toward  the  xeuith  a pale  gold  aureole  ? then, 
gradually  lifting  its  huge  back  above  the  water, 
rose  a silver  pyramid  of  snow,  the  cone  of  an 
ice-mountain  miles  away  in  the  interior  of  Ice- 
land. This  mountain  was  the  southeast  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  the  very  landfall  made  by  one 
of  its  first  discoverers  in  the  year  of  grace  HG4. 
That  adventurous  pioneer,  not  haring  a compass 
nor  knowing  exactly  where  the  land  lay,  took  on 
board  with  him  at  starting  three  consecrated 
ravens.  Having  sailed  a certain  distance  he 
let  loose  one,  which  flew  back  ; and  by  this  he 
judged  he  had  not  got  half-way.  Proceeding 
onward  he  loosed  the  second,  which,  after  cir- 
cling in  the  air  in  apparent  uncertainty,  also 
made  off  home,  as  though  it  still  remained  a 
nice  point  which  were  the  shorter  course  toward 
tfirra  jinon.  But  the  third,  on  obtaining  hus 
liberty  a few*  days  later,  flew  forward,  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  direction  in  which  he  had  disappear- 
ed, Rabna  I'  loki — or  Floki  of  the  Ravens,  ns  he 
came  to  Ixj  called — triumphantly  made  the  land. 
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The  i»a«owm  of  the  h»v:  of  fkxa  Fi- 
ord, at  \kfi  ex  tram  try  vf  wfvidi  Roykjnvfk 
is  sitimedt  ')ji ‘T/i^griiiicu&r,  r£li.e*  )v*y  bus 
:i  widrli  of  jiffy  mika  from  horn  to  horn, 
the  ory;  r-iititong  dr'wiv  nit>j.  U mcfcj-  ridge 
of  puToic^  the  other  hA*enn&  to  !i«o 
height  of  life  ilan^nd  feet  i'ft  n pyra- 
mid af  $thrcfc4  i while  mnnti  >hg 
intcnerijng  «em1eiWfe  crovvd  the  peiiktf 
of  a hundred  nobis  mount.", ok.  As  you  * 
approach  the  shore  you  are  very  imuh  % 
reminded  of  the  west  coast  of  ^eodaiui, 
except  that  every  thing  Ts  more 
the  fitmrKphftre  clearer,  the  light  more 
vivid,  the  air  more  bracing,  the  lijUs  i 
steeper,  loflier,  more  formwtid,  as  the 
French  guy,  and.  morn, .guuftt : wbdo  he- 
tween  their  haw?  ami  ihe  vca  stnuc ties  a 
dirty  greenish  slope,  patched  with  lutee* 
which >rg  of  a mouldy  greett,  as 
I on nee  - in h u to  t ed  eo  u n try  h&d  boedj  &died  u p 
Tiuuowii  wants  of 


t\  ya.aU », n a a mr'A&mt-  *$KV- .■ 

among  thelrWeitnicd  valleys  there  is  something 
of  a pat rir;; dm!  .^uiplk  ify  refresh  hag  d$  hello)  d. 

The  great  iiglit  h»  J,e  sc'.nV  rr>  lee]sriicT!i«,;.t»f 
cmfrHvth?  hot  springs  or  CtejFfctti,  m rlrey  nrd 
culled,  in  the  interior  ofthm  ountryg  The;  jour- 
ney.ifi  perfo r m ed  nn  l i orepha  e X ^ tvr,  there  hying 
no  fonda,  all  the  h ^hddeted  by  means 

of  Tsors^s  along  the  byi  d 1 e** t racks  which  centimes 
of  travel  have  worn  in  the  Jav&  plains  &b6vf. 
thiHy  miles  fium  ttoykpmk.  r.jet  between  llmt 
town  and  the  Geysers,  iha  trailer  royne#  ab- 
ruptly hpob  a.  sight  oo  t*imorflirp%ry  tfym 
the  boiling  .spring#  them  sel  ves,  ■ 
on  yrm  any  ^iddeuly  a/regtcd  by  your  eaycer  iv? 
a tremeu-dotti  predpiee,  of  rmlwt,  ehawV'wWch.- 
gape*  lumcath  your  feet  And  .m  on  pie  tidy  ?<*p.^ 
huestM  barren  platcno  you 
have  been  traversing  from  a 
lovely,  gay,  sunlit  flat,  ten 
miles  brouil,  that  lies — sun]; 
at  a leynl  lower  by  a' hundred 
feet— between  you  and  the 

opposite  ntorfntVms,  This 
is  the  ffcmoutr  AlmannaGja. 
Like  a hi^ck  tampan  in  the 
liiaiauee,  the  com*? ponding 
cliasm  of  llfalW  Gja  » ent 
across  th  e lower  slope  of  t b e 
**\  distant  hills, . and  between 

them  steeps  in Waul?  and 

k jJunnhlne  thfi  l-rond,  yrrdan t 

plai n cdThir^v^ilaf:  j^»ei 
ago  — who  ^Irnlt  say  hov^ 
long?— soma  rast  rtnntltprv 
|;V  lion  ebook  the  foandationv 
©f-.tfe e island,  ami,  huhblir^ 
fi  up  from  sources  far  awey 
^ amidn  the  infaml  hilla,  $ 
fjcry  delugfr  mast  hava  ynsh 
v ed  down  hetween  thriV 
ndgea,  until,  escaping  freon 
" 1 1 IF  ^,e  nsm5Wt‘r gtn^pfiy  it  fmrnd 

^ sPflce  # npnffld '•■Sferff 
' ^:'  v tith?'  Iftwtd  shwt  of ,'tew4i^: 

s rune  o?4sr  an  ontvtt  dJfitVScf 
of  coantry,  i'ciiuclnff  mW$i 


oat  of  Uie'bnitom  of  tlte  se^. 

^.cpUbction  of  wrioden  sheds,  on^:M6ry  high— 
ing  heroimd  ther&inh>n  gable-cud  ofgrontprjrro- 
teut?U?ns — built  along  ihn  kva-benc}\.  and  Onni- 
eda^tnfh^.tfjhi;l*y.»  suburb  pf  turf  huts.  . X)n 
every  Vide  of  It  exteufh  a desolate,  plain  of  P»v;y 
that  *mrc  must  have  tkdlpd  up  red-bpt  fn>ni 
?07iie  .gatwny  of  h.TK  uni  fallen  fiiFung 

info  the  feem  The  good  ehi^eyts  ol  ftoykjav-ily, 
Anil  the  kekndor§  ^ur.emlly,  are  hohpitahk'to 
a ftnJi.  Thoy  ero  stancil  Frote^nw,  of  the 
'Ltitharati  persuasion.  Crime,  theftr;del^iiato 
ery*  cruelty,  are  unknown  among  them ; they 
have  neither:  prison,  g;ilh*wH,  soldiers,  nor  pq- 
licep  ^ful  ht  the  aifttiuer  of  the  b’\*«3  they  lead 
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tied  surface  to  one  vaat  blackened  level.  One 
of  two  things  then  occurred:  either,  the  vitri- 
ned  mass  contracting  as  it  cooled,  the  centre 
area  of  fifty  square  miles  burst  asunder  nt  ei- 
ther side  from  the  adjoining  plateau,  and,  sink- 
ing down  to  iis  present  level,  left  the  two  par- 
allel K)as>  ur  chasms,  which  form  its  natural 
inmndaries,  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  disruption ; 
or  else,  while  the  pith  or  marrow  of  the  lava 
was  still  in  a fluid  state,  Its  upper  surface  be- 
came solid,  and  formed  a roof  beneath  which 
the  molten  stream  flowed  on  to  lower  levels, 
leaving  a vast  cavern  into  which  the  apj>cr  crust 
subsequently  plumped  down. 

Independently  of  its  natural  curiosities. 
Thingvalla  is  most  interesting  on  account,  of 
its  historical  associations.  Here,  long  ago,  nt 
a period  when  feudal  despotism  was  tho  only 
government  kuown  throughout  Europe,  free 
parliaments  used  to  sit  in  peace  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  young  Republic?  and  to  this 
hour  the  precincts  of  its  legislative  balls  are  as 
distinct  and  unchanged  as  on  the  day  whet*  the 
high-hearted  fathers  of  the  emigration  first  con- 
secrated them  to  the  ser.ice  of  a free  nation, 
liy  a freak  of  Nature,  as  the  Buhniding  plain 
cracked  and  shivered  into  twenty  thousand  fis- 
sures, an  irregular  oval  area  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  by  fifty  was  left  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a ereviee  so  deep  and  broad  as  to  be 
utterly  impassable;  at  one  extremity  alone  a 
scanty  causeway  connected  it  with  an  adjoining 
level*  and  allowed  of  access  to  its  interior.  This 


spot,  erected  by  nature  almost  a fortress,  the 
founders  of  the  Icelandic  Constitution  chose 
for  the  meetings  of  their  Thiny  or  Congress 
Armed  guards  defended  the  entrance,  while  the 
grave  bonders  deliberated  within.  To  this  day, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  place  of  meeting,  may 
be  seen  the  three  hummocks  where  sat  in  state 
the  chiefs  and  judges  of  the  land. 

Rut  these  grand  old  times  have  long  since 
passed  away.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Gxeraa 
no  longer  glisten  the  tents  and  booths  of  the 
assembled  lieges ; no  longer  stalwart  berserks 
guard  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Athliug;  n\- 
\eris  alone  sit  on  the  sacred  Logberg;  and  the 
floor  of  the  old  Icelandic  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  ignominious]/  cropped  by  sheep.  F» >t 
three  hundred  years  did  the  gallant  little  Re- 
public maintain  its  independence — three  hun- 
dred years  of  unequaled  literary  and  political 
vigor.  At  Inst  its  day  of  doom  drew  near.  Iis 
chieftains  intrigued  aguinst  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  in  12(11  the  island  became  nn  ap- 
panage of  the  Norwegian  crown.  Vet  even  then, 
the  deed  embodying  the  concession  of  their  in- 
dependence was  drawn  up  in  such  haughty  terms 
as  to  resemble  rather  the  offer  of  an  equal  alli- 
ance than  the  renunciation  of  sovereign  rights. 
Rut  relieved  from  the  discipline  and  obligation 
of  self-government,  an  apathy  seized  these  once 
earring  islanders.  On  the  amalgamation  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  mon archies,  at  the  union 
of  Calmar,  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Ice- 
land was  passively  transferred  to  the  Danish 
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incredible  climate.  One  boulder bfpuxmce,  six 
feet  in  circumference  wa*,  pitched  twenty  miles 
away.  The  surface  gf  The  earth  mis  covered 
for  a circuit  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  with 
a layer  «f  wind  four  inches  deep ; Thu  eir  in&-$Q 
darkened  by  U that,  gt  a jd^e  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  off,  white  paper  held  up  At  a link 
distance  could  not  M.  ilistitfgaikhfed  imta  bfeek. 
The  4iefe^rmtrii  could  n<  »t  {jut  t 6 ^ dp  nPppttiit 
nf  atidihp  iidikhikdls  of  ihp  <Sti - 

hey  id.vTid^  vvet*^  fi  itibtopcd  Put  their  senses 
by  they  .thought  tm&t  be  Hack 

mti%  TH&n  ibb  lava..  h£j^xT t&tixtt&G*)  and 
t-aa/pr five 'miles , and  some  days  lafej^to.or- 
ikx  Uiftt-no  dement  inl&bt  be  WftTJlin^  fd  Xnin^le 
m ihi*  deviis  ch»ti>arr— >i  vn&cbUvnin  uf  water 
split  up  thro  well  the  cinder  pillar  to  the  height, 
of  several  hundred  feet ; the  horror  of  the  spec- 
tack  being  further  enhanced  by  an  accompani- 
ment  of  ,subtcrran*mn  cannonading  &ud  dire  re- 
ports. hoard  at  a distance  of  fifty  auks. 

But  ahmiticg  a*  this  eruption  was,  it  is  tame 
compared  with  that  of  aiuithey  ralcnpOj..  ealfed 
hhaptA.Jdkul,  tu  the  rear  I7HT  From  this 
mountain  u xvwr  TF  &v& 

mg  sitki  a great  Uk<4 

its  ba*itt.  There,  *epjiraUgg  into  Ur<»  struama* 
the  nn&thutitorf  Ttmcnl-  ugfiift  tanmnmfg'ed  Ur: 
march,  'f  ine  of  Streams  t*  considered  to 
be  atxnn  fifty  nidus  In  fenjtth  by  motour  tiftvVn 
at  ib>  gtnoteat  breadth  ; the  other  h forty  mites 
iu  length  by  seven  in  depth,  and  wbnre  it  was 
impri*uned  between  high  Mils  the  tec*  is  fi  ve 
ov  six  hundred  feet  thick ! . j?V»r  a wLohTyaar  * 
canopy  of  cinderTaden  clpwlv  buair  over  <hc 
island  ; and  according  to  the  m^t lucutato TaJ- 


crowu,  Ever  since  that  time,  Danish  pioeon- 
suls  have  jtdministeced  fiieir  government,  .and 
Danish  restrict  ions  have  regulated  thei  r trade. 
The  traditions  of  their  ancient  autonomy  have 
become  Ms  unsubstantial  and  obsolete  aa  those 
which  word  .die'  vanished  fame  of  their  poet? 
and  liP-Uvna  ns  and  the  exploits  of  their  mariners. 
It  is  true.  the  adoption  of  the  Lutheran  religion 
gttlv/iuired  fat  a mohietit  fpfe*  Tfte  JKim’  buico  of 
activity  t he  old  literary 

was  mtrodartid  n#  #W?  Hitiet? 

the  sixteenth  centu ry  many  Tvprhs  of 
prodiked  tom  tUitC:  to  time  by 
gen  ins.  .Shnkspeare,  Miium,  and  Pope  have  been 
mm  slated  into  the  tongue  fcnS*  the  cgl- 

leges  of  Copenhagen  ft#e  by  tohny  an 

illustrious  Icelandic  scholar.  Bur  the  glory  of 
the  old  days  is  departed,  ugd  B k wross  a wide 
desolote  flat  of  igndbfe  annuls  vs  Urf]  and  Arid 
nfi.  (hisit  own  lava  piping  tbaMir^ Rodent  bus 
to  lookback  upon  ibc  gigrious  drjtfti*  of  Ice- 
land’s early  history. 

Onward  tb  the  Geyser*.  ihf&a  snowy 

\p^jls-‘whfeli -«b:ide*  in  xhef'',fek;dist'oJK»cT  -cold  and 
dear  against  tjic  sky,  bulopg  to  Mttitar.  HqcLl 
The  frequent  and  ileatructiv/t  cruptiou?;  of  this 
vcdoniio  beiweeTi  the  yexrtf  UKH  sm«l  l idfe  are 
tA>  wdl  known  tu  need  any  rmtal  here.  Sot»c 
fofejrence,  hgwerer,  may  be  inade  tyr  thi?  ooe  df 
j ?tif^  w h ich  was  T*.’mArJbibiy  'v iolent.  It  cgm- 
mencod  by  the  eptHjar»nc«  of  « hwj^  pilior  of 
IiUck  sathl,  mbunuirg  sJowi.y  to  1M4  bed  vena,  end 
lUTbm trn  & ^dd  ^ ftNiub/rs.  Then 

\\  ocruOf^  of  dupp3  e^cirdcd  th<s  eTArof,  masses 
of  red  4^4  «Cones  were 

li tipg  oM  di , tr e hi m do o ^ tyukiacev  and  to  an 
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cataiiuna*  SiXJtf  men  Ami  ntpr  200,  0|)d  ranleiUad 
from  the  effect*  of  tins  oo£  <?ruprtert. 

. Arrwred . it-  fei&ittV  fteyserc,  lim  ittmder 
first  notice*  the-  APt*W* nt‘<*  of  the  pUoe,  The 
.eVoand  looks  M though  d had  ten  honey- 
comted  .numerous  siltte  ■ and 

orifices;  iiia  u Li ;ule  of  gratis  g-row^  on  irU  hot. 
iotlamed  hUftivce.  which  consists  of  umvhpte 
a »m« - h u iki i ig,  r£« i , ii r id  cU y<  or  eri. im j ded sli rc«  1 £ 
of  plough- like  incnvHaiuvte  The  Great  Geyser 
big*  a srmooth  dilicious  burin  «evfcmy-twD  fee*' 
m diameter  and  tour  feet  deep,  With  a trqie  at 
lhz  teHdm,  as  in  b washingAmsin  on  board  o 
s&tmwr.  This  is  brimful  of  water  jo&r.  ilpop 
I, kb  simmer,  w ink}  a great  column  of  vapor 'rues 
bicli  into  the  air;  To  aeo  thas  fonnidahl 


|PH^P|||PIPIP^PPIBH|H  ■ ip|  . jafigj^A 

Her  in  eruption  the  trpVtrier  may  hare  ha  wait : 
many  djiys.  The  oven c U ojiuivaoeod  by  *td»~ 
terra  noun  thunders.  A vioien$  aquation  d**-  j 
tuth*  the  con  W of  the  Vdling  pool,  Huddeuly,  j 
m dome  iif  wa^r  lift*  H*vri F up,  then  burst*  and  j 
Gite  -crUj~  ] 

uma,.  or  rntlier  it  sbouf  of  columns  xrrB»uh«tI  in  ; 
robes  of  "rapor,  spring  into  tire  *ir,  ncnt  in  * <hiC  | 
cess loin  of  jerking:  leapa,  each  hftfhxzt  Than  the  ■ 

Jitst,  ftin^  their  silver  crests  against  the  tffcyvj 
The  duration  of  this  phenou%enoh  Vs,  of  ojurn, 
lii  $roportioTt  to  tho  Woiencti  of  the  eruption 
As  y,oa  tft;atch,  you  notice 
to  itttt'fthding  energy V 
ii?23rr  fOlSt.  4 f A hrnkeu;  pnJrjtO^e, 

yapaft  ih$tbMdyfcs,  ami  ure  imniodhmdy -MUitoed  he  reared  to  that  privacy  -which  at  such  sea- 
^dwtv\nn?.the  races w of . their '-pipe.- ■ Mina  is  genecuHv  fcon^dewd  appropriate,  Not 

• '^yfife>iunanri»ed  iq  this  'lopality,.  nrutrfng  to  u bh  of  ft;  J&\Fore  i knew  wlieie  Y was,  r found 
anvi^ptSen *>nlic  Great  <Uym\ihtx  Ifoctof  myafelf  hitting -r;n  a *ha>r.  in, mV  shirt,  >ror^r- 
'^’L^.’linfferin's  • party  shot  with  m udv<jn-  white  ojj  fair  t!tts~Tvomaxji  was  otfgftgcd  in 
'cure  which  gives  ua  uu  insight  vpia  some  of  the  miatiV  folding  np  the  wished  garments  tfu  » 
* v-)t  jrcouiior  customs  of  the  Iceland  lift..  . fi‘hb  . nejglihurmg  nhnir.  She  Uren,  in  the  most  .*rm  * 
lyociur,  iq  emo  of  his  rmld^;.stu«U)fed'^poj&-' a ! pie  tnunoer  ip  the  World,  helped  pie,  iii(o  ted. 
huoyah  had  ctuthTt  ;;  Ut^ed;  rac.  tip,’ and  liar  mg  aaid  a fpmritify  ol 

ho^|dtatiiy  of  iti  innnit&h  .avWlfiV^^i  -preftiy  t.h“qipa  ta  lct^attdio,  ga*e  me  a ttWariy 

liiiiif.  4iNo  *nys  E.>euk‘pHiv,  had  I kiss  and  iit\.K\rti:ih  IF.”  added  rhe  honor,  iii 

presenied  myself  at  the  thffm.  I tvrB  .V^r  te  toid  )m  norj-  tp  his  coropaniops  on  the?  f<d; 
fn^liat'dr  wdeOmod  hv  tho  nrhbie  owid  ^ if  you  sea  nwy 

trininj.-ltHiidy;  indpeted  into  the  guest  quartet* ; able  in  my  app^irunee,  it  is  jtfoty> h I y } 
eveni1  tlnrig  tlm  hdt^e.^ ^«t(u)d  pntducc  Ata^  set  be-^  ‘^hf4  v^ty.>fiVrn 

fafti  cm.  , rind  <ho  whole  aoci'erv  stood  !>v  fo  sec  ..o  .>•> 

that  i ‘Mi  joyed  ui  v > i it . As  1 had  bur  just  dined,  But  we.  icov  leave  t^.yserr..  i?u  k.rtgtdtik 

kin  Addiuou^l  rereyf  Waf  ho  longer  ivtecssary  ru.  ’Reykjavik  | emt  *.>ip:-e  uv^r*r?ipruo  the .Wl  «.tid 
mV  lmp|Hne^>  : hut  nil  eaphuiauon  wa»  unless,:  sviuhig  'north  m scurt-h  of  IhW 
ua>i  I did  my  test  jo  g&'fc  lh*vm  Itn-f  Worpliffthr 

nvedtet #jty  dhj  tnhlo,  tlie  y^uite  uooua  rtefc  sh.ijj^u^  jjimteht  op  otu  of  fha 

h.o‘»y  of  the  h»iU3ir  j*'(Mf«o^d'i»y  Iglh  to.  eoudnev  v«ronn-  to  the  height  of  t;sv»’»  dot  V>nkHt- 
uid  to  *ny  upartwoU.  ’Taking  ih  otu'  hand  a h/tisic-tl  like  n {tyr*ni\il,  ■ yattltd^Wpi^i'' 


tciiXA^me  ujw 

. ... ,- . v . } tte Vxxr pru'i ;my  shoes  apd  atociinga. 

‘ that  if  gtu.iua.iiy  loses  ; At  this  motf  efitind  part  of  Urn  procieedings  1 
the  iirestahlc  tvatfera  te U j fiatpraily  imagined  her  »hu?fe  of  the  perform* 

ould.  conclude,  uud  that  I should  at  lost 


N 


IS  HIGH  LATITUDES. 


At  \»\*t  thci  bonr  of liberation  m ?.ac.  And  gray-green  ice,  rising  to  the  height  of  fenr'ef&l 
fimt  you  distinguish  a ime  of  eoast-^in  reality  hundred  feet  above  the  masts  of  tbfc  *Bs4j&U 
hut  the  nx/ts  Of  Beerenb*rg-^iyed  of  the  dark-  Sncb  is  Jan  Mayen,  discovered  in  HU  4.  rare- 
oat  purple  *,  v,liil<%  <ibedt<mt  to  a common  im- .•!  iy  seeu,  and  still  more  rtwdy  visited  by  nnrU 
pulse*  tho  clouds  that  wraj*pgd  its  sumnufc  gently  gator*.  The.  reader  jrabftiiijf recollects  the  sio- 
diseogage  themselves,  uud  iho  moan  tain,  ry  of  the  seven  seamen  who?  wane  induced  by 

standing,  in  all  tli*  $f  i&YtidTO  the  Ihmh  CtovernuieAt  to  winter  on  the  inland, 

and  silver  tho  problem  wheilsur  or  no  bam^u 


fee t?  girdle*!  by  a single  ot peigiif  \ aj  >or,  •.'  £j|MM 
from  underneath  whose  (looting  fold*  feeing*  'yould  support  the  of  the  cti- 

enomowH  gl&ricm  rut)  dowfe  iph>lfeo  *£{f f ftV  { fa&i  fo!  U ia  a thrilling  ii&ttaiivh.  Standing 
turn  see hh  to  h:\vo  m rmi . <o  s r.v*  -;>ti  /ho  #1jore,  these  fcved  ^ ^ (kir  m- 
fuliy  aro  th^  pha^iisof  uu,-  fu-i.V  farting  Rail*  sitik  down  fn'o^ulf  (fa*  rito 

c^iji^ely  developed.  $1*?  fet^aty  of  tho  viVw  • — ibyn  watched  the  turn  it^li  vmfc,  umi  Wero 
u beigbtoueil  grchtly  by  Ah^;^t;o:v?>^  t rny^i no  : left  i,i  AJ  tho  gloom  of  nil  ?.o  nc  night.  )U-t> 
a mighty  river  <U;>n.  d tiknvp  pb  *>lv  or  ti^  -\  fs.vl  !*s«u  built  tor  them,  awl  they  fur- 
nmnotain,  bursting  over  every  impediment-—  | ni^ioA  with  an  ample  supply  of  tail  pitMajoh^ 
nhtrlwi  into  ft  thousand  oddtee^-tqmhiirrg  ami  jTb.ey  ietVa  touching  word  of  their  fate.  0.n 
raging  un  frotti  l^dgu  to  lodge  W quivering  jfyfai  6f  September  fJ»fey  “ were  frygbUin&J 

uraufa  of  Suddenly  struck  rigid :-$jr .a;] fey  a ni>fafe  of  something  falling  i#.  the*  ground** 

power  m imtrtfitittieotts  in  its  action  that  even  | probably  some  Volcntim  dismrhaivo.'  A mouth 
the  froth  and  ffefmg  drouth  * of  spray  have  JJuior  it  torcoiges  so  cold  that  their  after 

stitfenvA  to  the  iqmiufatiUUy'of  dJtte  d mWft»uV*  exposure  to  the  air,  is  frozen  like 

Hug*:  fleets  of  fcugunretl  tho 

islandf  the  ma  disflp))cnra.r  and  they  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  ^ r<‘ beaming  t.6  #uu  another 
tbn  adventures  that  had  befallen  them  both  by 
sea  and  hied/*  On  t be  tSth  of  Uicy 

kill  a bear,  hrttifl"  alruftdy1  h*\g^n  b>  foel.  tiife  ef- 
fects of  a salt  diet.  At  Iasi  eomes  New- year’s 
dayr  10^8.  It  jmsfled.  On  the  2<1th  of  Pehrauty 
the  sun  reappeared.  By  the  22d  of  March 


less  ivcxifajly  seen*  impussibie  to  eo»ceinj*  a boanl. 
the  itf ctmirost  lw>tweeu  the  tAihr 

quilHiv  af  f hese  riitcAt  crystal  rivors  and  the  vio- 
lent deti'&vidUt^  energy  ) mpresRcd  upon  their  ex- 
terior. Aud  &it  thi^  'h.pQia':''ia"fliealQ:Of  such  pro- 
digioufc  jruaghituda  baring  a j)p touched  the 

apot  wheft5v  with  a luap  like  thttt  -of  Niagara, 
one  pt  thoso  gjagjrtfe  pldhggs  down  into  the  sea. 
the  ‘*jpea  no  loagor  ahte  t*»  titke  hr  its  iiovuil 
character,  h contcn t to  rest  i»  rimpie  astonish- 
timtit  at  AVhat  th*ut  appear  n Ittcfiof  pm-ipice  of 


itirs\t  0i,iMVbn  (Tf*  jAi*  MAifWf 
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few  days  they  seem  all  to  have  got  rapidly 
worse;  one  only  is  strong  enough  to  move 
about.  He  has  learned  writing  from  bis  com- 
rades since  coming  to  the  island,  and  it  is  he 
who  concludes  the  melancholy  story.  “On 
the  23d  of  April  the  wind  blew  from  the  same 
corner  with  small  rain.  We  were  by  this  time 
rednced  to  a very  deplorable  state,  there  being 
none  of  them  all  except  myself  that  were  able 
to  help  themselves,  much  less  one  another,  so 
that  the  whole  burden  lay  upon  my  shoulders— 
and  I perform  my  duty  as  well  as  I am  able,  as 
long  as  God  pleases  to  give  me  strength.  I am 
just  now  agoing  to  help  our  commander  out  of 
his  cabin,  at  his  request,  becauso  he  imagined 
by  this  change  to  ease  his  pain,  he  then  strug- 
gling with  death.”  For  seven  days  this  gallant 
fellow  goes  on  striving  “ to  do  his  duty  that 
is  to  say,  making  entries  in  the  journal  as  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  that  being  the  princi- 
pal object  their  employers  had  in  view  when 
they  landed  them  on  the  island;  but  on  the 
30th  of  April  his  strength  too  gave  way,  and 
his  failing  hand  could  do  no  more  than  trace 
an  incompleted  sentence  on  the  page.  Mean- 
while succor  and  reward  are  on  their  way  to- 
ward the  forlorn  garrison.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
up  again  above  the  horizon  rise  the  sails  of  the 
Zealand  fleet;  but  no  glad  faces  come  forth  to 
greet  the  boats  as  they  pull  toward  the  shore ; 
and  when  their  comrades  search  for  those  they 
had  hoped  to  find  alive  and  well — lo ! each  lies 
dead  in  his  own  hut,  one  with  an  open  prayer- 
book  by  his  side,  another  with  his  hand  stretch- 
ed out  toward  the  ointment  he  had  used  for  his 
stiffened  joints,  and  the  last  survivor  with  the 
unfinished  journal  still  by  his  side. 

A dash  across  to  Hamerfest,  where  Lapp  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  may  be  seen  and  examined 
by  the  curious,  and  then  again  Northward,  ho  ! 
in  right  good  earnest.  Ice,  ice,  nothing  but  ice 
is  seen  now,  and  the  little  yacht  runs  many  per- 
ilous risks.  A sleepless  sun  looks  coldly  down 
during  long  days  and  longer  nights,  buts still  the 
navigators  persevere  in  their  attempts  to  reach 
Spitzbergen 

The  northwest  passage  has  been  discovered, 
but  a northeast  passage  still  remains  an  impen- 
etrable mystery.  Toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  spite  of  repeated  failures, 
one  endeavor  after  another  was  made  to  pene- 
trate to  India  across  these  fatal  waters. 

The  first  English  vessel  that  sailed  on  the 
disastrous  quest  was  the  Bona  E&peranza , in  the 
last  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  Her  command- 
er was  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  there  is  still 
extant  a copy  of  the  instructions  drawn  up  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  the  grand  pilot  of  England, 
for  his  guidance.  Nothing  can  be  more  pious 
than  the  spirit  in  which  this  ancient  document 
is  conceived,  expressly  enjoining  that  morning 
and  evening  prayers  should  be  offered  on  board 
every  ship  attached  to  the  expedition,  and  that 
neither  dicing,  carding,  tabling,  nor  other  “dev- 
elUh  devices”  were  to  be  permitted.  Here  and 
there  were  clauses  of  more  questionable  mor- 


ality— recommending  that  natives  of  strange 
lands  be  “ enticed  on  board,  and  made  drunk 
with  your  beer  and  wine ; for  then  you  shall 
know  the  secrets  of  their  hearts.”  The  whole 
concluding  with  an  exhortation  to  all  on  board 
to  take  especial  heed  to  the  devices  of  “ certain 
creatures  with  men’s  heads  and  the  tails  of  fish- 
es, who  swim  with  bows  and  arrows  about  the 
fiords  and  bays,  and  live  on  human  flesh.” 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  the  ill-starred  expedition 
got  nnder  way  from  Deptford  and  put  to  sea. 
By  the  30th  of  July  the  little  fleet — three  ves- 
sels in  all — were  abreast  of  the  Luffoden  isles, 
but  a gale  coming  on,  the  Esperanza  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  consorts.  Ward-huus — a little 
harbor  to  the  east  of  the  North  Cape — had  been 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  case 
of  such  an  event,  but  unfortunately  Sir  Hugh 
overshot  the  mark,  and  wasted  all  the  precious 
autumn  time  in  blundering  amidst  the  ice  to  the 
eastward.  At  last  winter  set  in,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  run  for  a port  in  Lapland.  Here, 
removed  from  all  human  aid,  they  were  frozen 
to  death.  A year  afterward  the  ill-fated  ships 
were  discovered  by  some  Russian  sailors,  and 
an  unfinished  journal  proved  that  Sir  Hugh  and 
many  of  his  companions  were  still  alive  in  Jan- 
uary, 1654. 

The  next  voyage  of  discovery,  in  a northeast 
direction,  was  sent  out  by  Sir  Francis  Chcrie, 
Alderman  of  London,  in  1603.  After  proceed- 
ing as  far  east  as  Ward-huus  and  Kela,  the 
Godspeed  pushed  north  into  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  16th  of  August  fell  in  with  Bear  Island. 
Unaware  of  its  previous  diseoveiy  by  Barentz, 
the  commander  of  this  expedition  christened 
the  island  Cherie  Island,  in  honor  of  his  patron, 
and  to  thi9  day  the  two  names  are  used  almost 
indiscriminately. 

In  1607  Henry  Hudson  was  dispatched  by  fhc 
Muscovy  Company  with  orders  to  sail,  if  possi- 
ble, right  across  the  pole.  Although  perpetual- 
ly baffled  by  the  ice,  Hudson  at  last  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  northwest  extremity  of  Spits- 
bergen, but  finding  his  further  progress  arrest- 
ed by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  fixed  ice,  he 
was  forced  to  return.  A few  years  later,  Jonas 
Poole — having  been  sent  in  the  same  direction, 
instead  of  prosecuting  any  discoveries,  wisely 
set  himself  to  killing  the  sea-horses  that  fre- 
quent the  arctic  ice-fields,  and  in  lieu  of  tidings 
of  new  lands,  brought  back  a valuable  cargo  of 
walrus  tusks.  In  1615  Fotherby  started  with 
tho  intention  of  renewing  the  attempt  to  sail 
across  the  North  Pole,  but  after  encountering 
many  dangers  he  also  was  forced  to  return.  It 
Tvas  during  the  course  of  his  homcw'ard  voyage 
that  he  fell  in  wdth  the  island  of  Jan  Maven. 
Soon  afterward  the  discovery,  by  Hudson  and 
Davis,  of  the  seas  and  straits  to  which  they  hare 
given  their  names,  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  all  thoughts  of  a northeast  passage, 
and  the  Spitzbergen  waters  were  only  frequent- 
ed by  ships  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  the  whale,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  more  profitable  fishing-stations  on  the 
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are.  UxD  c,{  opinion  tbut  Turry's  plan  for  reach- 
ing rite  pole  might  prim;  flacc'e^fol  ?f  th^  nx- 
pot  out  ifl  iftfc  Mason* 

eiy  the  rptervemng  field  -#f  ice  is  cast  adrift  by 
the  tipp><ttch  i>f  ammnef. 


west  snbsehm^y 

the.  sale  attraction.  for  huvnau  brings  which  Hit* 

inhdspff^ble  region  aver  pof&esfcca,  and  of  .fete 

ycafv.  thf?  SpitKl^rKcn  hirve  remained  n* 
lonely  ami  un  Visited  as  they  were  Wore  the 
lira*  aulVcif tur«r  uivajad'thciir*  solitude,  , ; , 

Twice,  duly;  since  rise  time  of  1‘otherby.  fc'as 
fV  y atdnopt  been  made  tc»  r^uyft 
-5i  northeast  coarse,  J u 1773  Captain  Thipps, 
srwaflj  third  MalgCuVi*-,  SaUod  fft  iW  Carixt^s 
l nv^rd  ^|)it<ber^n;  hui  h*v  AeW  reached  a 
jfigbar  latitude  than  >1  It  la  -this  ex- 
pedition that  LottllKiiton  • made  Ula  voy^ 
age:  The  next  and  hut  endeavor  waa  under- 

taken by  Titrry  in  1*27,  Uaabie  kt  get  iii< 
ship  cried  gs  iAT  mirth  *$-  Phipp«  had  gone,  he 
determined  tt?  lc*p*o  fe&T;  £itf« « harbor  in  #}4t*- 
bergen,  and  pu*h  the  £Oqi  m \atid 

yltHign»o  The  tuteren  ii^pkx^vffr 

which  t(xey  had  to  ns^ol  *&&&$  the;!*  pr%?cv*s 
rntrchward  to  be  very  XTavy  ^nid  yery  i?^)n$h£C 
The  ice,  too,  beneath  tfpdr  tet  was  HOtfoj^py^ 
bk;-.;an4  **  -k* t they  ycmdvt  d th*>y  mai*.- 
Vng,  the  Vtftd  of  prints*  a e«?t3ihi|  make* 

vrhcVvftpori  MS&F* fees:  over  which 
they  *&# 

fa&ter  Hmif  jth0  Wifcvd  porth ; m tii&i  nt  the 
end  of  & 'jup#  d*y’s  armrch  tmv  tniles,  they 

their 

dfcstlhaiibu  ifem  &i  itx-.  cothrReneexa^nt.  I>I*- 
justed  with  bo  Irish  a man  umvra,  Tarry  determ- 
ined :*o  re  t.^  though  not  antil  he  had  almost 
reached  the  fifyi  para  lie] . Arctic  authorities 


tile.  traofc  of  th^TAdvcotttnms'  • *pttfta 
now  'unified  the  Httfo  feehooncf  team,  tiays 
&}fy>Hedr  md  her  erm  0^0:. they 
would  never  reach  tlity  land  they  son  gilt,  the 
fields  of  im  all  around,  and  especially  so  the 
eastward,  w here  the  fend  lay,  were  so  *!ehsev.aud 
the  brief  summer  season,  too,  whb  now  90  rap- 
idly parsing  away. 

At  length  the  day  was  agreed  npon  when 
{ho  attempt  should  be  abac  doped v jDurmg  the 
whole  of  the  night  previona  the  schooner  beat 
i»P ysihjmg  the  edge  of  the  b*e  in  rhe  ty* th  of  a 
violent  g;iW  Atymi  nine  o'clock  in  the -ni>.:Hj- 
W’Jtt  ^irort  hours  fetfore  the  itjb then  t 
xt  which  it  h.-wl  heeti  settled  to  hepe  npr^ 
y».\acived  a fen^ 

had  «tr»?s*hcd  ftvAhcr  to  the  westward  than  any 
&&  had  ye  t d»nihieii7  and  bfiyohd,  lay  an 
open  .mt,  df^it,  no  I only  to  the  nortiiwaid  and 
westward,  ha  t also  to  .,  tlte  e whvatd  X 

*rhfc  hand®  were*  immediately  twraedi  np. 

* ibmt  Bhip!0  '"Dovm  with  the  helm!" 
Tllglm  a-lenJ^ 

Up  comes  the  schooner’s  bend  tc  she:  wiud, 
the  wills  dapping  with  the  noise  of  thunder, 
blocks  tattling  ngtiinsi  the  dock,. topes  dancing 
about  in  gaiy^nired  and  every  thing,  to 
phi  ineKl>ctio tit; hxt  eye,  in  inextricable  confuadon. 


the  uiDxronT  am*  o vr  BriystiKKORN. 
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it  not  been  for  the  gcm-like  distinctness  of  their 
outline,  they  might  have  been  deemed  as  un- 
substantial as  the  spires  of  fairyland.  They  are 
the  hilts  of  Spitsbergen,  now  wanning  into  a 
rosier  tint  as  their  distance  is  lessened.  Soon 
Amsterdam  Island  is  sighted  ; then  come  the 
41  seven  ice-hills” — an  seven  enormous  glaciers 
are  called — that  roll  into  the  sea  between  lofty 
ridges  of  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  Clearer  and 
more  defined  grows  the  outline  of  the  monnt- 


till  gradually  she  pays  off  on  the  other  tack,  the 
sails  stiffen  into  deni-boards,  the  stay-sail  sheet 
is  let  go,  and,  heeling  over  on  the  opposite  side, 
*he  darts  forward  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
leaping  over  the  heavy  seas,  and  staggering 
under  her  canvas. 

Within  an  hour  the  sun  hurst  through  the 
*bg,  and  then,  behold ! rising  above  the  horizon 
m the  clear  atmosphere,  a forest  of  thin  lilac 
peaks,  at  first  sight  so  faint,  so  pale,  that  had 
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should  not  continue  to  thunder  down  on  its 
course,  that  one’s  natural  impulse  was  to  shrink 
from  crossing  the  path  along  which  a breath,  a 
sound,  might  precipitate  the  suspended  ava- 
lanche into  the  valley. 

The  late  Dr.  Scoresby,  of  adventurous  arctic 
reputation,  has  given  us  perhaps  the  best  de- 
scription of  Spitsbergen  scenery.  He  succeeded, 
at  great  peril,  in  reaching  a mountain  top  near 
Horn  Sound,  the  approach  to  which  was  by  a 
ridge  so  narrow  that  he  sat  astride  upon  its 
edge.  “The  prospect,”  he  says,  “was  most 
extensive  and  grand.  A fine  sheltered  bay 
was  seen  to  the  east  of  us,  an  arm  of  the  same 
on  the  northeast,  and  the  sea,  whose  glassy  sur- 
face was  unruffled  by  a breeze,  formed  an  im- 
mense expanse  on  the  west ; the  icebergs,  rear- 
ing their  proud  crests  almost  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  between  which  they  were  lodged, 
and  defying  the  power  of  the  solar  beams,  were 
scattered  in  various  directions  about  the  sea- 
coast  and  in  the  adjoining  bays.  Beds  of  snow 
and  ice  filling  extensive  hollows  and  giving  an 
enameled  coat  to  adjoining  valleys,  one  of  which 
commencing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where 
we  stood  extended  in  a continued  line  toward 
the  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — mount- 
ain rising  above  mountain  until  by  distance  they 
dwindled  into  insignificancy — the  whole  con- 
trasted by  a cloudless  canopy  of  deepest  azure, 
and  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  a blazing  sun, 
and  the  effect  aided  by  a feeling  of  danger,  seat- 
ed as  we  were  on  a pinnacle  of  a rock  almost  sur- 
rounded by  tremendous  precipices — all  united  to 
constitute  a picture  singularly  sublime. 

“Our  descent  we  found  really  a veiy  haz- 
ardous, and,  in  some  instances,  a painful  under- 
taking. Every  movement  was  a work  of  delib- 
eration. Having  by  much  care,  and  with  some 
anxiety,  made  good  our  descent  to  the  top  of  the 
secondary  hills,  we  took  our  way  down  one  of 
the  steepest  banks,  and  slid  forward  with  great 
facility  in  a sitting  posture.  Toward  the  foot 
of  the  hill  an  expanse  of  snow  stretched  across 
the  line  of  descent.  This  being  loose  and  soft 
we  entered  upon  it  without  fear,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  middle  of  it  we  came  to  a surface  of 
solid  ice,  perhaps  a hundred  yards  across,  over 
which  we  launched  with  astonishing  velocity, 
but  happily  escaped  without  injmy.  The  men 
whom  we  left  below  viewed  this  latter  movement 
with  wonder  and  fear.” 

On  the  coast  of  this  land  of  splendid  desola- 
tion the  adventurers  of  the  Foam  stood  with 
feelings  of  admiration  and  awe.  Bat  what  is 
this  that  suddenly  attracts  their  attention  as 
they  wander  alone?  Half  imbedded  in  the 
black  moss  there  lay  a gray  deal  coffin  falling 
almost  to  pieces  with  age ; the  lid  was  gone — 
blown  off  probably  by  the  wind — and  within 
were  stretched  the  bleached  bones  of  a human 
skeleton.  A rude  cross  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  still  stood  partially  upright,  and  a half 
obliterated  Dutch  inscription  preserved,  at  the 
distance  of  a century,  a record  of  the  dead 
man’s  name  and  age. 


“Jacob  Moor, 

Ob.  2 June  1758,  JE t.  44.” 

Ho  was  evidently  some  poor  whaler  of  the 
last  century,  to  whom  his  companions  had  given 
the  only  burial  possible  in  this  frost-hardened 
earth,  which  even  the  summer  snn  has  no  force 
to  penetrate  beyond  a couple  of  inches,  and 
which  will  not  afford  to  man  the  shallowest 
grave.  A bleak  resting-place  for  that  hundred 
years’  slumber!  The  wild  legends  of  Scandi- 
navian mythology  rise  before  yon  as  you  gaze 
npon  that  ghastly  skeleton.  It  is  no  brother 
mortal  that  lies  there  softly  folded  in  the  em- 
braces of  “ Mother  Earth bat  a poor  scare- 
crow, gibbeted  for  ages  on  this  bare  rock  like  a 
dead  Prometheus — the  vulture,  Frost,  gnawing 
forever  on  his  bleaching  relics,  and  yet  eternally 
preserving  them ! 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  NOT  AN  EGOTIST. 

CHARLES  — Charles  Tracy  — Brother 
Charles ! where  are  you  ?” 

“Oat  upon  the  steps  of  the  back  piazza, 
Pussy.” 

“And  what  are  yon  doing  out  there?” 

“ Come  out  and  sec  for  yourself,  Miss  Curi- 
osity.” 

“So  I will;”  and  the  speaker,  a fair  and 
bright-eyed  girl  of  seventeen,  emerged  from  the 
deeply-arched  door-way,  and  stood  by  her  broth- 
er’s side.  “ Smoking ! by  all  that’s  abomina- 
ble ! Charles  Tracy,  I am  astonished  at  you  1” 
“ Convicted,  condemned,  and  brought  to  pun- 
ishment,” said  the  young  man,  good-humoredly 
tossing  his  half-smoked  cigar  into  the  grass  of 
the  lawn. 

“And  good  enough  for  you,” responded  the 
young  sister,  laughing  as  she  spoke,  “ or  you 
would  be  incorrigible.  Charles  Tracy,  this  per- 
nicious habit  of  smoking  grows  upon  you  daily ; 
you  are  positively  old  for  your  years ; I should 
think  you  were  fifty ! I should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  you  had  a gray  hair ! ” 

“Hush,  Pussy!  Stop  moralizing,  and  sit 
down  here ; I have  got  something  to  tell  you.” 
4 ‘ Have  you  really,  Charles  ? What,  a stoiy  ?” 
“Yes,  a story.” 

4 4 Ah,  that’s  grand!”  and  the  young  girl 
seated  herself  on  the  step  below  her  brother, 
resting  her  fair  round  arms  npon  his  knee,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  eyes  of  eager  an- 
ticipation. The  young  man  gazed  for  a mo- 
ment, half  laughing,  half  lovingly,  into  that 
bright,  animated  face. 

“Minnie  Tracy,  I am  astonished  at  yon! 
This  ridiculous  love  for  stories  grows  upon  yon 
daily ; you  are  positively  young  for  your  years ; 
I should  think  you  were  not  five  years  old ! I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  you  sucking  your 
thumb !” 

“ Oh,  nonsense,  Charles!  You  are  too  bad! 
How  can  you  disappoint  one  so  ? Besides,  your 
exordium  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originality, 
which  mine  certainly  had.  A poor  parody,  Sir 
— a very  poor  parody ! But  now  tell  me,  what 
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were  you  thinking  of  when  I came  out  and 
joined  you  ?” 

44  I was  thinking— of  a lady.” 

44  A ladie ! faire  and  yonnge  ?” 

“Yes,  both.” 

44  You  thinking  of  a lady!  young  and  fair, 
too!  Oh,  Charley,  Charley!  what  an  admis- 
sion from  you , of  all  men  in  the  world ! Really 
now — and  so  you  are  in  love  at  lastl” 

44  Not  a bit  of  it,  Pussy ! You  never  were 
more  mistaken  in  your  life.  You  know  I don't 
believe  in  that  sweet  delusion.  I leave  all  that 
to  credulous  young  ladies  of  seventeen  and 
thereabouts,  who  believe  in  fairy  tales  and  oth- 
er popular  works  of  fiction.” 

44 Don't  believe  in  love,  Charles  Tracy?” 

4 4 No,  indeed.  I believe,  as  Willy  Shaks- 
peare  says,  that  4 men  have  died,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love  !'  ” 

44  And  what  did  the  worms  eat  them  for,  if 
they  didn't  love  them,  Charley  ? Does  Shaks- 
peare  tell  you  thatT  I wouldn't  eat  what  I 
didn't  like,  if  I was  a worm ; but  perhaps  they 
thought  it  wholesome ! I’ve  heard  of  the  4 Diet 
of  Worms was  that  the  way  they  dieted  ?” 

44 Minnie  Tracy!  you  ought  to  be  sent  to 
some  4 House  of  Correction  V You  are  enough 
to  make  the  very  bones  of  Shakspeare  turn  a 
somerset  in  their  coffin,  with  your  irreverent 
absurdities.” 

44  Well,  then,  to  leave  these  unloving  men 
and  worms,  and  return  to  the  lovely  lady — who 
was  she?” 

44  Who  is  who,  Minnie  ?” 

44  Who  is  the  lady  you  were  thinking  of  when 
I came  out  here  ?” 

44 1 was  thinking  of  you.” 

44 Of  me?  indeed!  A very  fit  and  proper 
subject.  I only  wish  you  thought  more  of  me.” 

“You  have  no  need  to,”  said  the  brother, 
fondly,  as  he  passed  his  hand  lightly  and  ca- 
ressingly over  her  glossy  curls. 

44  Thank  you,  Charley.  But  what  were  you 
thinking  of  me  just  then  ? May  I ask  what 
particularly  luminous  point  in  my  character  was 
the  subject  of  your  admiring  meditation  at  that 
time  ?” 

“I  was  thinking,  dear,  that  the  other  even- 
ing, as  we  were  walking  home  together  and 
speaking  of  Fred  Hazen — ” 

4 4 Never  mind  Mr.  Hazen,  Charles.” 

44  Oh,  no ! / do  not  mind  him  in  the  least, 

Blossom,  if  you  do  not.  Oh!  you  need  not 
blush  so  very  red,  Miss  Tracy!  I was  only 
going  to  remind  you  that  when  I said  he  was 
an  egotist  you  said  all  men  were  egotists.  Do 
you  remember?” 

“No— did  I?  Well,  yes,  perhaps  I did;  I 
dare  say  I did;  but  I did  not  mean  you.” 

“I  know  it,  dear;  but  I must  defend  my 
race ; and  I met  with  a story  the  other  day  that 
seemed  to  me  to  confute  your  assertion.  Do 
you  want  to  hear  it  ?” 

44 1 don't  know  that  I care  much  about  being 
confuted.  There  is  no  great  pleasure  in  that , 
that  I could  ever  discover.  But  then,  a story 
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— yes ! Til  take  the  pill  for  the  sake  of  the 
sugar-plum.  Bo  go  on,  if  you  please.  Make 
the  confutement  short,  and  the  story  long.” 

44  Very  well.  Now,  then,  I begin.  Atten- 
tion, Pussy!  I went  to  M one  day  last 

week  to  take  some  depositions.  You  know  I 
have  been  retained  in  that  forgery  case — ” 

44  Yes,”  interrupted  his  sister,  in  a mocking 
tone  of  grave  banter,  44 1 think  I have  heard  of 
that  fact  before.  A very  important  case — large 
amount  of  property  at  stake — very  distinguished 
counsel  engaged  on  both  sides!” 

“Be  quiet,  you  little  monkey,  or  you  will 
lose  your  story,”  said  the  young  lawyer,  laugh- 
ing.  “ If  you  put  me  out  again  you  will  lose 
your  case,  certainly.” 

“And  be  fined  for  contempt  of  court  be- 
sides?” 

44 1 should  not  wonder!  Well,  then,  I went 

to  M . Of  course  I called  upon  my  old 

chum  Russell,  who  has,  you  know,  opened  an 
office  there.  We  managed  to  take  the  deposi- 
tions of  all  but  one  man,  who  was  in  Boston, 
and  would  not  return  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon ; and  then,  after  Russell  had  dined  with 
me  at  the  tavern — ” 

44  And  smoked  a few  cigars  with  you,  I sup- 
pose?” 

44  Of  course  we  smoked — he  asked  me  to  walk 

out  with  him,  and  see  the  town.  M is  quite 

an  old  place,  being  one  of  the  earliest  settled 
towns  in  our  State,  and  held  for  some  time  quite 
a prominent  place  in  the  infant  colony;  but, 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  its  rapid  growth 
received  a sudden  check,  and  it  became  station- 
ary, while  less  promising  towns  shot  far  ahead 
of  it,  and  speedily  became  places  of  importance, 
and  ultimately  were  made  cities ; consequently 

M has  none  of  the  go-aheaditive  look  of 

more  thriving  towns,  but  wears  a staid,  com- 
posed demeanor,  and  a quiet  air  of  grave  an- 
tiquity unlike  most  of  our  New  England  villages. 
Russell  took  me  a long  walk,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  various  objects  of  interest,  although  I 
must  confess  that  the  views  we  took  were  more 
professional  than  picturesque,  and  that  we  dis- 
cussed more  nice  points  of  law  than  of  scenery; 
and  at  last,  as  we  drew  near  home,  well  wea- 
ried, we  came  suddenly  upon  such  a dear  old 
homestead!  Just  such  a place  as  you,  deaf 
Minnie,  would  admire.  No  fuss,  no  ornament, 
no  show ; snug,  cozy,  and  respectable ; pictur- 
esque from  its  veiy  simplicity,  like  a daisy  or* 
cottage-child.  The  house  itself  was  old*  and 
low,  and  brown,  and  homely  (that  is  a good 
word,  Minnie,  when  applied  to  a kouse\  spread 
out  over  an  ample  space  of  ground,  rambling, 
and  full  of  all  sorts  of  those  delightful  in-and- 
outnesses  which  speak  so  plainly  of  the  supplied 
needs  and  accumulated  comforts  of  succeeding 
generations — with  an  odd  jog  here,  and  a quaint 
nook  there,  just  as  necessity  or  inclination  dic- 
tated— as  if  the  man's  dwelling  had  gradually 
grown  up  around  his  family,  and  was  fitted  to  his 
individual  wants  like  the  shell  of  some  crnstaceous 
animal.  The  grounds  and  out-buildings  were 
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like  the  house  itself  in  character — plain,  unpre- 
tending, and  substantial;  apple-trees,  old  but 
thrifty,  twisting  their  quaint  arms  about,  and  fill- 
ing the  air  with  the  sweet  breath  of  their  profuse 
blossoms;  giant  sycamores,  which  must  have 
been  ( of  age’  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  thought  of ; and  in  the  back- 
ground the  huge  barn,  with  its  wide  doors  hung 
hospitably  open,  speaking  of  comfort  and  plenty. 

44  4 Now,  Russell,’  said  I,  stopping  not  unwill- 
ingly, for  I was  weary,  and  leaning  over  the 
well-laid  stone-wall,  4 this  is  a fine  old  place — 
a very  home  ! a place  I could  well  be  proud  of 
— I mean  to  have  sprung  from,  not  to  own,  for 
I have  no  taste  for  farming ; but  I think  any 
man  living  might  draw  a deeper  breath,  and 
plant  his  foot  firmer  on  the  soil,  and  lift  his  head 
more  proudly  among  his  fellow-men,  who  could 
point  to  that  fine  old  place  and  say,  My  father 
and  my  grandfather  lived  and  died  there.’ 

44  4 Yes,’  said  Russell,  ‘and  there  will  be  a 
good  many  men  to  say  and  to  feel  so ; for  the 
place  has  been  in  one  family  for  four  times  as 
many  years  as  you  and  I con  remember,  and 
there  is  not  a finer  6et  of  lads  in  all  Massachu- 
setts than  those  who  have  grown  up  beneath 
the  shelter  of  that  old  roof.’ 

44  4 Indeed ! and  who  owns  it?’ 

44  4 Deacon  Tewksberry,  or  f/nc/e  Tewksberry, 
as  he  is  almost  universally  called — a single- 
minded,  kind-hearted  old  man.  There  he  is 
himself,  sitting  on  the  bench  under  the  apple- 
trees.  Suppose  you  go  apd  talk  with  him  ; he 
is  quite  a character  in  his  way.  Some  of  his 
neighbors  pretend  to  think  his  wits  are  rather 
the  worse  for  wear ; but  I do  not  see  it.  He  is 
a little  absent-minded  sometimes,  I allow,  add 
he  says  his  memory  fails  him ; but  I consider 
him  an  uncommonly  pleasant  combination  of 
shrewd  common-sense  and  simple-mindedness. 
Gome,  I will  introduce  you.’ 

44  Nothing  loth,  for  I was  very  weary,  I ac- 
cepted the  offer ; and  turning  into  the  widely 
opened  gateway,  I followed  my  companion. 
As  the  seat  which  the  old  man  occupied  (a  rude 
bench  secured  between  two  mighty  apple-trees, 
whose  wide-spread  branches  formed  a verdant 
canopy  of  leaves  and  blossoms  above  his  head) 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  I had  am- 
ple leisure  to  study  him  as  we  approached.  He 
was  tall,  muscular,  and  erect ; his  skin  natur- 
ally fair  but  sun-burned ; his  features  good,  and 
strongly  marked ; his  merry,  kindling,  blue  eye, 
gaining  perhaps  something  of  the  keenness  of 
its  glance  from  the  fact  that  an  accident  had 
blemished  its  fellow,  and,  though  not  unsightly, 
it'  was  evidently  sightless.  An  open  basket  of 
chips  and  shavings  stood  between  his  feet ; and 
as  be  held  an  open  clasp-knife  in  one  hand  and 
a piece  of  wood  in  the  other,  I at  the  first  glance 
supposed  he  was  occupying  his  gentlemanly  lei- 
sure with  that  quiet  amusement  which  observant 
critics  say  is  the  summum  bonum  of  an  American 
citizen — whittling ! but  a nearer  inspection  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  sagely  uniting  utility 
with  enjoyment,  by  putting  some  new  teeth  to 


a dilapidated  wooden  rake  which  lay  upon  the 
bench  beside  him — an  operation  of  dental  sur- 
gery in  which  he  seemed  to  be  quite  an  expert. 

44  4 Good-afternoon,  Uncle  Tewksberry,*  said 
Russell,  as  we  drew  near  the  old  gentleman. 
‘This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Tracy.* 

44  ‘Good-day  to  yoo,  Mr.  Russell;  good-day 
to  you,  Mr.  Tracy,  Sir ; happy  to  see  you,  gen- 
tlemen, both.  Sit  down,  will  you — sit  down.’ 
And  he  removed  the  broken  tool  and  himself 
and  made  room  for  us  on  the  bench  beside  him. 

44  4 No,  thank  you,  Uncle,’  said  Russell;  4 1 
can't  stop  now.  I will  call  and  see  you  some 
day  soon ; but  my  friend  Tracy  here  is  rather 
tired,  and  would  like  to  sit  and  rest  a while ; so, 
if  you  please,  I will  leave  him  in  your  compa- 
ny for  an  hour  or  so.’  And  telling  roe  to  come 
to  his  office  and  meet  the  other  deponent  at 
seven  o'clock,  my  friend  bowed  to  the  old  mpn, 
and  went  whistling  down  the  path  again." 

44  And  left  you  alone  with  that  strange  old 
man,  whom  you  never  saw  before?  Why, 
Charles,  was  it  not  terribly  awkward  ?” 

44  No,  Fussy*;  at  least  I didn’t  die  of  mauvais 
honte  that  time.  We  lawyers  have  to  face  more 
awkward  dilemmas  than  even  that  sometimes. 
So  I told  the  old  worthy  I was  very  tired,  and, 
with  his  permission,  I would  sit  and  rest  with 
him  a while,  if  he  was  sure  it  would  not  inter- 
rupt him. 

44  ‘Not  a mite,  not  a mite  I sit  right  down; 
I'm  pleased  to  have  yon.  I was  all  alone  here, 
and  I like  to  chat  a bit,  now  and  then.  But 
maybe,  if  you’re  tired,  Sir,  you’d  like  a mug  of 
milk,  or  a glass  of  our  ginger-beer — would  you, 
now  ? Plenty  of  both  in  the  house  there ; you 
only  say  the  word,  and  I’ll  have  it  here  in  less 
than  two  minutes.’ 

“Thanking  my  hospitable  entertainer,  I as- 
sured him  I needed  nothing  but  rest,  adding: 
4 My  friend  Russell  has  taken  me  a long  walk, 
Mr.  Tewksberry.  I have  been  all  around  your 
town,  and  it  is  a pleasant  location ; but  I have 
seen  no  part  of  it  which  takes  my  fancy  like  this 
fine  old  place  of  yours.’ 

44  The  old  man  looked  up,  and  a flush  of  grati- 
fied feeling  tinged  his  face,  and  then  he  said, 
simply  and  quietly,  4 1 like  it.’ 

44  ‘Like  itl  you  must,  indeed.  I suppose  you 
were  bom  here  ?* 

44  ‘Yes,’  said  my  old  companion,  4 1 was — 
all  mother’s  boys  were  bora  here.’  , 

44  4 And  your  father  before  you,  I dare  say.’ 

44  4 Well — yes,  Sir,  he  was.  Father  he  was 
born  here ; and  so,  I guess,  was  hit  father  be- 
fore him  ; I am  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  bom 
here,  but  I know  he  lived  and  died  here.  And 
then,  you  see,  my  father  took  it,  and  he  and 
mother  they  lived  and  died  here,  and  then  I 
took  it,  and  I hope  to  die  here.  Yes  I’  he  con- 
tinued, gazing  up  at  the  old  house,  with  a long, 
fond  look — 4 1 was  bora  there ; we  were  all  born 
there — all  mother’s  children.* 

44  4 All  ? was  there  a large  family  of  you  then  ?' 

44  4 Yes,'  said  the  old  man, 4 there  was ; there 
was  seven  of  us — seven  in  all — boys  and  gaL 
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There  was  Darnill,  and  John,  and  Hamah — 
mother  always  said  she  had  a boy  for  every  day 
in  the  week,  and  a gal  for  Sundays ; and  our 
Hamah  she  was  good  enough  for  Sundays,  I 
tell  you — and  there  was  Joe  (poor  Joe ! he  died 
up  in  Canada),  and  George,  and  Jim — six  boys 
and  a gal/ 

“ 4 But  that  is  only  six  in  all,  uncle/ 

44  4 No/  said  the  old  man,  4 there  was  seven 
of  us — seven,  Sir.  Darnill — he  was  a real 
smart  chap;  I guess  you  won't  often  find  a 
smarter  one  than  our  Darnill  was — poor  Dan  1 
Well,  Darnill,  and  Joe,  and  Hamah  (and  she 
was  a master  pretty  gal,  too— jest  like  mother!) 
Where  was  I?  Let’s  begin  again  now:  Har- 
nah,  and  John — - 

44  4 Was  Hannah  the  oldest  child  ?’ 

44  4 No,  no ! she  wasn’t  the  oldest ; Darnill, 
he  was  the  oldest,  and  real  smart  he  was  tool 
Father  and  mother  were  both  kind  of  proud  of 
Darnill— and  George,  and  John,  and  Hamah, 
and  Joe,  and  Jim/ 

44  4 Well,  that  is  only  six.' 

44  4 Yes,  I know — six  boys  and  one  gal. 
Mother  always  used  to  say  she  had  a boy  for 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  a gal  for  Sundays ; 
and  Hamah,  she  was  the  gal/  ^ 

44  4 But  you  have  named  only  Bix  in  all,  Mr. 
Tewksberry/ 

44  4 No,  Sir  ! seven  ; I guess  you  did  not  count 
’em  right — there  was  seven . Lors ! I’ve  heard 
mother  tell  it  a hundred  and  a hundred  times, 
and  I guess  she  knew ! You  jest  count  again 
now/  And  the  old  man  told  them  off  upon  his 
shriveled  fingers  as  he  named  them : 

44  4 There  was  George,  and  Jim  (Jim  was  the 
youngest — mother’s  baby;  I know  we  used  to 
call  him  44Titman”) — Jim,  and  John,  and  Joe, 
and  Hamah,  and  Darnill,  and — Well!*  said 
he,  stopping  suddenly,  with  a troubled  and  be- 
wildered look,  4 that  does  make  but  six.  There 
was  another  fellow  now,  I know ; maybe  I did 
not  count  John,  Sir?’ 

44  4 Yes,  you  did ; you  named  John/ 

44  4 Did  I ? Well,’  said  Mr.  Tewksberry,  look- 
ing fixedly  off  into  the  far  distance,  as  if  he 
could  there  behold  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  lost 
companions  of  his  childhood ; 4 that  is  curious 
enough ! now  that’s  redic’lus ! there  was  an- 
other chap  certainly.  I know  we  had  seven/ 

44  4 Perhaps/  suggested  I,  4 one  died  in  child- 
hood ?’ 

44 ‘No,  they  didn’t,  Sir;  no,  they  didn’t  1 
Mother  always  said  she  reared  them  all ; that 
they  all  grew  up  for  her  to  one-and-twenty,  men 
and  woman ; strong  and  healthy,  smart,  good- 
looking,  honest,  and  respectable;  and  mother 
used  to  say  that  was  much  to  be  thankful  for  as 
well  as  to  be  proud  of,  and  I think  she  was  kind 
of  proud  of  us.  I remember  once,  when  we 
were  all  sitting  there  together,  only  jest  fa- 
ther and  mother  and  us,  mother  Bhe  said,  says 
she,  “Ned — 

44  4 And  who  was  Ned,  uncle?’ 

44  The  old  man  turned  bis  clear,  blue  eye  full 
upon  my  face  for  a moment,  with  a strangely- 


mingled  expression — half  puzzled,  half  comic — 
then,  with  a long,  low,  whistling  sort  of  laugh, 
he  brought  the  open  palm  of  his  right  hand 
down  upon  his  knee,  exclaiming,  4 There,  now ! 
that’s  a good  onel  If  that  don't  beat  all! 
Why,  that  was  me  ! We  forgot  to  c^unt  me — I 
was  Ned.  Well ! I declare/  he  continued,  half 
in  soliloquy  and  half  to  me,  4 I’m  glad  we  found 
that  other  fellow,  any  how.  I knew  there  was 
seven  of  us,  for  mother  always  said  she  had  sev- 
en children,  and  so  I knew  she  had.' 

44  4 That  was  a large  family  to  rear ; your 
mother  certainly  had  cause  to  be  proud.  And 
what  became  of  them  all  ?’ 

44  4 Oh  they  all  grew  up  and  scattered,  some 
one  way  and  some  another.  Darnill,  he  was 
married,  and  went  out  West  to  settle.  Father 
didn’t  like  that,  and  mother  was  dead  set  against 
it,  for  she  took  a deal  of  comfort  in  Darnill,  and 
in  Darnill’s  wife  too ; but,  Lor’ ! there — it  was 
no  use  talking — they  had  knocked  their  heads 
against  it,  and  it  was  all  the  time,  44  Go  out 
West ! go  out  West !”  Father  and  mother  had 
to  give  up  at  last,  for  go  they  would,  and  go 
they  did.  Then  Joe,  he  went  up  into  Canada; 
and  John  got  into  business  at  the  South.’ 

44 ‘And  youy  uncle — what  did  you  do?  I 
should  like  to  know  your  history/ 

44  4 My  history?  Lor’,  Sir!'  said  the  worthy 
deacon,  with  that  long,  low,  peculiar  laugh  of 
his,  4 1 haven’t  got  any  history  to  tell  you.  I 
never  had  any  history.  You  see,  I was  jest  bom9 
and  grew  up,  and  married  Miss  Tewksberry; 
and  we’ve  had  six  children,  and  I am  getting 
to  be  quite  an  old  man  now.  Why,  Tm  past 
sixty,  Sir.  It  don't  seem  possible,  does  it,  now  ? 
but  I am.’ 

44  4 And  have  you  passed  all  your  life  here  in 
your  native  place  then  ?* 

44  4 Oh,  no,  no ; I’ve  been  from  home  some / 

44  4 Where?' 

44  4 Well,  you  see,  after  Darnill  married  and 
went  off,  and  John  and  Joe  left,  I staid  at  home 
here,  and  helped  father  on  the  farm  for  a spell ; 
but  when  George  and  Jim  grew  up,  and  were 
stout  chaps,  fit  and  able  to  help  along  at  home,  < 
father  said  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  looking 
round  to  do  something  for  myself;  and  so  I 
thought,  as  one  of  us  had  gone  North,  and  an- 
other South,  and  another. West — why,  I might 
as  well  go  East,  and  then  we  should  have  tried 
all  pints  of  the  compass.  There  wara’t  much 
sense  in  that  reasoning,  to  be  sure,’  said  he, 
laughing,  4 but  I kind  of  run  of  a notion  Pd  go 
down  East,  and  so  I went  logging  one  winter 
down  in  Maine.’  *> 

44  4 And  how  did  you  make  out  ?’ 

44  4 Poorly  enough ! That’s  a cold  country*,  I 
tell  you ; and  that  was  an  awful  cold  winter  too. 
Folks  said  there  ’twas  the  coldest  winter  that 
had  been  known  for  two-and-twenty  years  back. 

Oh  Lord,  it  was  awful  cold  1 and  it  is  a hard 
life,  and  I was  not  used  to  it ; I froze  both  my 
hands  and  one  of  my  feet ; I lost  the  use  of  my 
little  finger  on  this  hand,  but  then  that  ain’t 
much,  because,  you  see,  ’tis  the  left  hand,  and 
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little  fingers  are  no  great  shakes  at  the  best ; but 
hands  are  mighty  convenient  things  Sir,  if  yon 
evor  happened  to  think  of  it — first-rate  articles, 
and  no  mistake !’  said  he,  taming  and  spread- 
ing ont  his  shriveled  and  bony  hands,  where 
the  great  gems  stood  up  like  whip-cords,  and 
viewing  them  curiously  and  admiringly ; 4 and 
if  ever  you  should  chance  to  have  ’em  both  tied 
np  useless  for  a fortnight  or  more,  I reckon  you 
will  find  out  that  a man’s  own  hands  are  more 
to  him  than  half  a dozen  pair  of  other  folkses.’ 

44  4 And  so,  Uncle  T^vk  sherry,  that  venture 
failed  you  ?’  * 

44  4 Well,  yes,  Sir ; jrou  may  say  that  failed.  I 
didn’t  make  a good  hand  at  logging,  and  I lost 
half  of  one;’  and  again  he  laughed,  with  that 
quiet,  merry  laugh. 

44  4 And  what  did  you  do  then?' 

44  4 Oh,  why  then,  you  see,  I came  home  again.’ 

444And  then?’ 

“‘Why  then — let  me  see — why  then,  Miss 
Tewksberry  and  I got  married,  and  I settled 
down  about  a quarter  of  a mite  from  here.* 

44  4 And  have  you  never  been  away  from  here 
since?* 

44  4 Oh,  yes ; I Went  out  West  after  that.’ 

44  4 Did  you,  indeed ! And  how  did  that  hap- 
pen?’ 

44  4 Well,  you  see,  it  was  on  account  of  Dar- 
nill.  I told  you,  you  know,  Sir,  how  he  would 
go  out  there.  At  first  it  was  all  beautiful — 
beautiful  land,  beautiful  climate,  beautiful  crops. 
Oh,  there  never  was  any  thing  like  it ! He  had 
bought  I can’t  tell  you  how  much  land.  To 
be  sure  he  had  paid  for  it  nearly  all  the  money 
he  carried  out  with  him,  and  they  were  living 
in  a log-hut ; but  then  his  land  was  so  good, 
and  so  easy  tilled,  and  things  grew  so  easy  there, 
and  he  had  such  mighty  great  crops ; and  Dar- 
nill  was  real  smart,  and  a good  fanner  too,  and 
we  thought  he  knew ; but,  somehow  or  other,  I 
don’t  know  how  it  was — for  his  affairs  always 
seemed  promising — but  still  he  seemed  to  keep 
going  behind-hand — seemed  to  me,  when  his 
crops  were  good,  there  was  no  market  for  them, 
or  else  they  had  sickness  just  at  harvest-time — 
and  they  had  a power  of  sickness.  Poor  Susy  I 
She  lost  two  of  her  children  with  the  fever,  and 
that  broke  her  down  a good  deal.  Dan  made 
the  best  of  it  as  long  as  he  could ; but  his  let- 
ters were  pretty  dull,  and  they  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  at  last  he  quite  left  off  writing  to  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  only  wrote  to  me,  for,  as 
he  said,  sure  enough,  his  letters  wam’t  no  com- 
fort to  any  body.  Poor  Darnill ! though  he  al- 
ways tried  to  make  the  best  of  it,  why,  bless  you, 
Sir,  it  was  plain  enough  to  see  they  were  just  as 
poor  as  rats.  Poor  fellow  1 I knew  it  hurt  him 
to  have  to  write  and  ask  help  of  me,  and  he  so 
much  older  and  smarter  than  I was.  I wrote  out 
to  him  as  cheering  as  I could,  and  we  raked  up 
all  the  money  we  could  get  together,  and  sent 
that  out  to  him.  But  it  didn't  last.  In  six 
months  he  was  just  as  much  in  trouble  as  before. 
Well,  then  I sent  out  more  money.  It  was  not 
much,  you  may  say;  but— well  1 it  was  more 


than  my  family  cost  me  for  a year — and  I wrote 
him  word  to  sell  all  right  out,  and  come  home. 
I told  him  there  was  room  and  a welcome  for 
him  and  his  here,  on  the  old  place;  that  he 
could  be  of  real  help  to  father,  for  George  and 
Jim  wanted  to  be  off,  and  father  was  getting 
into  years,  and  needed  help  on  the  farm.’ 

44  4 And  did  he  come  borne  ?’ 

44  4 No,  Sir;  he  never  came  home ; and  I don’t 
suppose  he  could.  I conclude  they  were  awful 
poor,  and  in  want  of  a’most  every  thing ; and 
the  money  sent  out  was  needed  for  forty-’leven 
things  before  they  got  it,  and  spent  in  every 
which  way  before  they  could  get  ready  to  leave. 
And  then  they  were  both  of  them  come  of  good, 
honest,  well-to-do  folks,  and  they  were  high- 
minded  like,  and  would  not  come  off  in  debt ; 
and  they  were  kind  of  broken-down,  too,  by  the 
climate  and  the  sickness ; for  they  both  of  them 
had  the  fever  and  ague ; and  1 conclude  they 
had  not  spirit  and  energy  enough  left  in  them 
to  break  np  and  start  off  for  borne.  I did  wb&t  I 
could,  and  sent  out  money  as  often  as  I could ; 
but,  as  Miss  Tewksberry  said,  it  was  like  throw- 
ing it  into  the  chest  of  Death — for  it  swallowed 
np  all  I could  save,  or  rake,  or  scrape,  and 
didn’t  seem  to  help  them  on  not  a mite ! At 
last  Darnill  wrote  us  that  his  wife  was  dead, 
and  he  himself  had  been  pretty  low  with  the 
same  fever ; and  then  I told  Miss  Tewksberry 
I couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer,  and  I went 
out.’ 

44  4 And  yon  found  them  in  need,  I dare  6ay?* 

44  4 In  need,  Sir  ? Why,  bless  you,  they  hadn’t 
any  thing  else  but  need ! Yes  they  had,  too— 
they  had  food  and  firing.  It  was  a timber 
country,  and  there  was  game  all  round  them. 
They  had  not  suffered  from  cold  or  hunger— 
but  bless  you  l we  need  a sight  of  comforts  be- 
sides food  and  fire-wood.  Poor  Darnill!  I 
didn't  know  him  at  first.  He  looked  older  than 
father,  and  so  bent,  and  thin,  and  gaunt,  and 
sallow  1 I was  glad  I went  when  I did ; for  he 
only  lived  about  a week  after  I got  there ; but 
it  seemed  to  be  a great  comfort  to  him  to  set 
and  hold  my  hand,  and  talk  of  old  times,  and 
home,  and  father,  and  mother — about  mother 
most  of  all — and  I think,  Sir,  he  died  easier  for 
seeing  me.* 

44  4 No  doubt  of  that,  my  friend.  And  what 
did  you  do  after  his  death  ?’ 

44  4 Oh!  I sold  off  his  land,  and  wl\pt  little 
there  was  beside,  and  paid  up  bis  debts,  and 
came  home.’ 

44  4 Did  he  leave  any  family  ?’ 

44  4 Only  two  little  boys  — two  pretty,  smart 
little  chaps,  only  sallow  and  thin  as  ghosts  with 
them  awful  fever  and  ague  chills.’ 

44  4 And  what  became  of  them  V 

444  What,  the  children — Dan’s  boys?  Oh, 
they  came  home  with  me.* 

44  4 And  are  you  going  to  bring  them  up  and 
educate  them  ?’  , 

44  4 Well,  as  to  that,  it’s  no  great  thing  to  bring 
np  boys  in  this  country;  learning’s  free,  and 
living’s  cheap,  and  my  wife  says  where  there’s 
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six  boys  in  a boose,  two  more  don’t  signify ; 
and  they  are  nnoommon  good  lads,  too,  both  of 
them,  Ned  and  Dan.  Dan,  the  oldest,  is  just 
like  his  father,  real  smart — smart  again  as  any 
of  my  boys.  I guess  Til  send  him  to  oollege — 
I shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  should  be  something 
one  of  these  days.’ 

“ 4 1 hope  he  may.  And  what  became  of  the 
brother  who  went  North  V 

44  4 Oh,  that  was  Joe.  Ho  was  doing  very 
well  up  in  Canada,  but  he  died  there  unmar- 
ried.’ 

44  4 And  the  one  at  the  South?’ 

44  4 John?  He  got  into  business,  and  after 
a while  George  went  on  and  joined  him.  I hear 
of  them  sometimes — I don’t  hear  from  them 
very  often.  I hear  they  are  getting  on  in  the 
world — quite  rich  men — and  I guess  it's  true. 
I conclude  if  they  were  poor  they’d  manage  to 
let  us  hear  from  them  oftener — don't  yout ’ 

44  4 Like  enough ! And  where  is  your  sister 
Hannah  ?' 

44  4 Hamah?  She’s  dead,  Sir;  she’s  been 
dead  several  years.  Poor  little  Hamah ! she 
was  a real  pretty  girl,  and  a good  one,  too; 
bright  as  a button  she  was !’ 

44  ‘Did  she  marry?’ 

44  4 Yes,  Sir,  she  married  at  last.  I kind  of 
thought  she  never  would,  she  was  so  hard  to 
suit.  She  had  lots  of  chances,  too,  but  she  was 
awful  particular;  and  though  she  was  only  a 
poor  man’s  daughter,  she  was  always  very  ladi- 
fled  in  her  ways,  and  thought  jest  as  much  of 
her  behavior  as  if  she  had  been  the  President’s 
only  child.  There  was  Tim  Saunders,  Parson 
Saunders’s  son-— our  minister’s  son — he  that 
keeps  the  post-office  now.  Well,  he  wanted  to 
court  our  Harnah  ; but  Hamah,  she  wouldn’t 
look  the  side  of  the  way  he  walked.  Father 
and  mother,  they  kind  of  took  his  part,  for  he 
was  the  minister’s  son,  and  well-educated,  and 
sort  of  genteel,  and,  you  see,  they  thought  it 
would  be  a good  match  for  her ; but  Hamah 
she  always  turned  it  off  with  a laugh,  for  though 
she  was  so  sort  of  high  and  demure  abroad,  she 
was  just  as  merry  as  a grig  at  home. 

4 44  He's  the  minister’s  only  son,  Hamah,”  says 
father. 

4 44  Well,”  says  Hamah,  44  and  what  if  he  is  ? 
He  is  not  the  minister  for  all  that ! When  they 
dedicated  the  church,  they  didn’t  dedicate  Sam 
Blount’s  tan-yard  that's  next  to  it ; and  I sup- 
pose when  they  ordained  the  minister  they  didn’t 
ordain  his  son  Tim.  At  all  events,  if  he  is  or- 
dained, he  is  not  chosen , as  far  as  I know  of,” 

4 44  Lor’,  Harnah  1"  says  mother,  says  she, 
44  they  say  that’s  the  very  way  gals  always  run 
on  about  the  men  they  mean  to  marry.  Now  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  yon  was  to  marry  Tim 
Saunders  after  all.” 

4 44  Mother,”  says  Hamah, 44  don’t  yon  say  that 
again,  will  you  ? — for  yon  know  well  enough  it’s 
not  true.  You  know  just  as  well  as  can  be  that 
I wouldn’t  marry  him — no,  not  i t he  lay  dead  at 
my  feet  /” 

4 44  Take  care,  darter,”  says  father;  44  yon  may 
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outstand  your  market  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened in  my  day  before  now;  gala  have  with- 
stood their  chance.” 

4 44  Well,  father,”  says  she,  44  if  I knew  my 
chance  would  end  with  this  year,  and  this  was 
the  last  week  in  December — Saturday,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  past  sundown — I wouldn’t  marry 
Tim  Saunders  1” 

44  4 Father  and  mother  they  both  of  them 
laughed,  and  says  father,  44  Well,  Hamah, 
child,  yon  do  take  your  own  time  about  it,  don’t 
ye?  And  I’m  glad  you  do.  It’s  well  for  gals 
to  be  cautious ; and  your  mother  and  I are  glad 
enough  to  keep  yon  at  home — ain't  we,  moth- 
er? But  I guess  you’ll  go  through  the  wood, 
and  not  pick  up  a stick  at  last.” 

4 44  Suppose  I don’t,”  says  Hamah,  44  that’s 
nothing.  I don't  want  a stick  ! And  besides,  fa- 
ther, if  I am  going  to  have  a good  husband,  I 
guess  I can  afford  to  wait  for  him  to  come 
along ; and  if  a bad  one,  why,  yon  know,  every 
day  I pot  it  off  is  one  day  saved.  So,  father, 
don’t  you  be  at  all  concerned  about  it,  for  I am 
not  a mite.” 

44  4 But  at  last  there  was  a young  man,  a house- 
carpenter  by  trade,  who  used  to  come  to  father’s 
pretty  often,  and  somehow  or  other  mother  found 
out  he  was  looking  after  Hamah,  and  that  Har- 
nah rather  liked  him.  The  old  folks  didn’t  seem 
to  like  it  for  a while,  for  he  had  nothing  but  his 
trade  to  support  her  on,  and  they  were  kind  of 
ambitious  for  her,  being  their  only  gal. 

4 44  I’ve  not  a word  to  say  against  Harry  More, 
Hamah,  ” says  father.  44  He’s  a sensible,  pleas- 
ant, civil-spoken  sort  of  a young  man ; and  I 
never  heerd  the  first  word  against  him  ; but  he 
has  got  nothing  in  the  world  but  jest  his  head 
and  his  hands.  This  is  a hard  world  to  contend 
with,  darter.  You’ve  got  to  fight  through  it  the 
best  way  you  can ; and  I guess  you’ll  find  the 
full  hand  strikes  the  heaviest  blow.” 

4 44  1 know,”  says  Hamah ; “but  Harry  and  I 
did  not  calculate  to  come  to  blows ! And,  fa- 
ther dear,  if  the  full  hands  can  fight  best,  don’t 
you  think  the  empty  hands  clasp  closer?” 

44  4 After  that  Harnah  she  said  nothing  more 
about  it,  but  seemed  to  give  in,  and  she  was 
just  as  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  father  and 
mother  as  ever,  and  went  on  just  the  same — 
pleasant  as  a bird  to  all  of  us,  and  cheerful  and 
industrious  about  her  work  ; and  Harry  he  went 
on,  too,  steady  and  industrious;  and  when  fa- 
ther saw  how  he  went  ahead,  and  how  folks 
were  beginning  to  look  up  to  him,  he  said  to 
Hamah,  one  evening, 

4 “Well,  Harnah,  my  gal,  I guess  you’re 
about  right ; a good  husband  without  a fortin  is 
better  than  a poor  one  with ; and  so  yon  may 
tell  Harry  More  that  that’s  my  opinion.” 

44  4 1 guess  she  did  not  lose  any  great  time  be- 
fore she  managed  to  let  Harry  know  how  the 
wind  had  changed,  and  so  they  were  married 
the  next  Thanksgiving  evening,  and  father  and 
mother  had  good  reason  to  be  content,  for  as 
long  as  they  lived  together  Hamah  never  knew 
a care  or  want.' 
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“ 4 You  say,  as  long  as  they  lived  together. 
Were  they  separated;  then?* 

44  4 No,’  said  the  old  man,  seriously,  and  speak- 
ing with  a tone  of  tender  reverence ; 4 no,  they 
warn’t  separated — at  least,  not  for  long.  After 
they  had  been  married  about  five  years,  Harry 
fell  from  the  roof  of  a building,  and  was  killed 
outright,  and  some  of  the  stupid  folks  who  took 
him  up  didn’t  know  no  better  than  to  carry  him 
right  home  to  his  wife.  Poor  Hamah!  she 
had  a young  baby  then,  her  second  child,  only 
four  days  old,  and  the  shock  was  too  sudden  for 
her.  Mother  said  she  tried  hard  to  bear  up, 
and  she  wanted  to  live  for  her  two  poor  little 
babies ; but  it  was  too  much  for  her.  She  had 
a fever — a brain  fever,  the  doctor  said  it  was — 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  she  followed  her 
husband.’ 

44  4 Poor  young  thing  I And  her  children  ?’ 

44  4 Oh,  we  took  them — two  pretty  little  lambs, 
jest  like  mother  and  Hamah.  I don’t  know 
what  in  the  world  we'd  do  for  daughters  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Hamah’s  gals.  We  never  had 
any  gals;  all  our  six  are  boys;  and  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know  what  Miss  Tewksberry  would  do 
with  her  house-work  if  it  wasn’t  for  her  two 
gals.  Why,  she  sets  a store  by  them !’ 

44  4 1 dare  say  she  does.  And  now  for  the 
Titman,  Jim — is  he  living  ?’ 

" 44  4 Yes,  Sir,  he  is — kind  of  living.* 

44  4 Kind  of  living,  uncle  ! How’s  that?  I 
never  beard  of  that.  What  is  kind  of  living  ?* 

44  4 Well,  Sir,’  said  the  old  man,  speaking  sol- 
emnly, 4 it  is  only  kind  of  living.  Poor  Jim 
has  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  lost  his 
mind.’ 

44  4 Ah,  indeed ! I beg  your  pardon ; I did  not 
understand  you.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
— fits,  I suppose  ?* 

44  4 No,  Sir,  it  was  from  an  accident.  Jim  got 
badly  burned.’ 

44  4 Ah,  that  was  sad,  indeed  I When  was  it, 
and  how  did  it  happen  ?’ 

44  4 Oh,  it  was  some  years  ago,  when  we  were 
burned  out.’ 

44  4 Who  was  burned  out,  uncle  ?’ 

44  4 Me  and  my  family,  Sir ; but  it  was  some 
years  ago.’ 

44  4 Burned  out l That  was  serious ! Lose 
your  house  ?’ 

44  4 Yes,  Sir.’ 

44  4 And  your  barn?’ 

“ 4 Yes,  Sir,  the  bam  was  burned,  too.’ 

44  4 Why,  that  was  an  event ! Do  tell  me  all 
about  it.  How  did  it  take  fire  ?’ 

44  4 Well,  Sir,  you  see,  our  Jim — he  was  the 
youngest — mother’s  baby,  like — some  folks  said 
that  mother  spoilt  him,  but  she  didn’t — you  see, 
ho  was  always  a kind  of  a flighty,  harum-scar- 
um, rattle-brained  sort  of  a chap.  Mother  and 
Hamah  set  their  lives  by  him;  and  he  was 
handsome,  and  generous,  and  light-hearted,  and 
good-natured.  There  was  not  any  harm  in  him 
of  himself,  but  he  was  soft-tempered  like,  and 
easy,  and  could  be  coaxed  and  persuaded  to  do 
’most  any  thing ; and  there’s  always  more  folks 


to  coax  a young  man  to  evil  than  to  good,  ten 
to  one,  as  I dare  say  you  know,  Sir.  Well, 
poor  Jim,  he  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Hines,  a 
young  Irish  gal.  Mary  was  pretty — real  pretty 
she  was — but  she  was  a highty-tighty,  slap-dash 
sort  of  gal,  and  then  she  was  a foreigner,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  our  folks  could  not  bear 
the  very  sound  of  her  name.  Mother  and  Har- 
nah  said  they  thought  she  44wara’t  no  better 
than  she  ought  to  be,”  and  I don’t  suppose  she 
was ; but  Lord  forgive  us  poor  mortals,  we  none 
of  us  art  l However,  some  of  us  are  a good 
deal  worst  than  we  need  be,’  said  the  deacon, 
musingly,  as  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  chin, 
4 and  I rather  guess  poor  Mary  she  was  one  of 
that  sort.  Any  way,  Mary  heard  all  that  our 
women-folks  said  of  her,  for  there’s  always  a 
messenger  to  carry  an  ill-word,  and  her  Irish 
blood  was  up;  and  she  swore  44 by  this  and  by 
that”  she  would  marry  Jim  if  she  died  for  it, 
just  to  spite  his  folks ; and  sure  enough  so  she 
did.  When  it  came  out  that  she  and  Jim  were 
really  married,  we  all  felt  bad  enough — Mother 
and  Hamah  worst  of  all ; but  they  could  not 
give  up  Jim,  and  so  for  his  sake  they  did  the 
best  they  could.  They  went  to  see  Mary,  and 
tried  to  be  friends  with  her,  but  it  was  not  of 
any  use  then — it  was  too  late.  Mary  was  a real 
scold.  She  felt  her  power  and  enjoyed  it.  She 
wouldn’t  let  them  come  into  the  house,  and  let 
loose  her  Irish  tongue  at  them  besides.  Well, 
Jim  was  a kind-hearted  lad,  and  an  affectionate 
son  and  brother,  and  though  he  had  been  sort 
of  bewitched  with  Mary’s  beauty,  he  did  love 
his  mother  and  sister  dearly ; and  so  became  a 
real  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  fami- 
lies. When  he  went  to  sec  father’s  folks,  he 
was  blamed  for  not  coming  oftener,  and  when 
he  went  back  to  Mary,  she  hectored  and  rated 
him  for  going  to  father’s  at  all.  Things  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  Mary  and  he  quarreled. 
Jim  had  been  used  to  mother’s  quiet,  tidy  ways, 
and  Mary  was  always  in  a muss,  and  things  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens.  Father  s table,  though 
plain,  was  good  and  abundant;  things  were 
good  of  their  kind,  and  well  cooked,  and  neatly 
served  up ; but  at  his  home  he  had  no  regular 
meals,  and  what  he  did  get  was  not  fit  to  eat ; 
and  so,  when  he  came  home  hungry  and  tired, 
and  found  nothing  to  eat,  why  he  took  to  drink 
— ’twas  natural  he  would.  Poor  lad ! he  had 
not  been  used  to  it,  and  it  made  him  crazy  like. 
And  Mary  drank,  too,  worse  than  he  did ; and 
they  made  such  an  uproar  that  their  neighbors 
complained  of  them,  and  the  town-officers  broke 
them  up.  They  would  have  taken  them  both  to 
the  poor-house,  and  as  Mary  had  no  folks  she 
was  carried  there ; but  I couldn’t  bear  to  think 
of  one  of  mother’s  boys  coming  to  that  disgrace, 
and  so  I offered  to  take  Jim  home,  and  take 
care  of  him,  and  they  were  glad  enough  to  get 
him  off  their  hands.  Poor  fellow ! ho  was  sad- 
ly broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  as  well  ms 
character ; but  Miss  Tewksberry  and  I,  we  kind 
of  cheered  him  up,  and  flattered  him  on,  and 
coaxed  him  along  from  day  to  day,  and  we  got 
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him  quite  steady,  and  he  began  by  little  and  lit- 
tle to  look  like  himself  again,  and  even  to  work 
at  his  trade  now  and  then.  But  after  about  six 
months,  Mary,  who  was  real  smart  when  she 
was  sober,  behaved  so  well,  and  made  such  fair 
promises,  that  the  poor-house  folks  let  her  out 
again,  and,  of  course,  she  came  right  after  Jim. 
Well,  I wouldn’t  tell  her  where  he  was — for  he 
was  out  at  work,  and  I thought  they  were  both 
better  separate — and  so  she  went  off,  vowing 
vengeance  against  us  all.  That  evening  she 
came  again,  and  Jim  was  in  then,  and  he  went 
out  to  the  gate  and  talked  with  her — we  couldn’t 
help  that,  for  she  was  his  wife ; but  Miss  Tewks- 
berry  always  said  and  thought  she  must  have 
brought  him  drink  then — and  before  morning 
my  house  and  bam  were  burned  down.’ 

44  4 And  do  you  suppose  that  Maiy  set  it  on 
fire?’ 

44  4 There’s  no  doubt  of  that,  Sir — none  in  the 
world ; but  whether  she  did  it  on  purpose,  or  by 
accident  in  her  drink,  I never  could  quite  make 
up  my  own  mind.’ 

44  4 And  so  your  house  and  bam  were  both 
burned  down  ? And  did  you  lose  every  thing  ?* 

44  4 Oh  no,  Sir — bless  the  Lord,  no.  I 6aved 
my  wife  and  all  my  family.’ 

44  4 And  your  furniture  and  your  stock?’ 

44  4 Well,  them  I lost.' 

44  4 And  Jim  ?* 

44  4 Yes,  that  was  the  time  poor  Jim  got  his 
hurt.  He  was  helpless  and  bewildered,  I sup- 
pose with  the  drink.  I got  him  out  once,  but 
he  was  so  crazy-like,  he  hurrahed  and  run  right 
into  the  flames  again.  I got  him  out  a second 
time,  but  he  was  dreadfully  burned.  One  of  the 
burning  beams  fell  on  his  back,  and  he  has  been 
helpless  and  silly-like  ever  since.’ 

44  4 And  where  is  he  now  V 

44  4 Oh  1 he’s  in  the  house  there.  He  has 
lived  with  us  ever  since — he  is  quiet  and  harm- 
less ; and  Mary  went  off  after  that  and  never 
troubled  us  again.  Poor  creterl  I suppose 
she  may  be  dead  before  this  1’ 

44  4 And  what  did  you  do  then,  Deacon  Tewks- 
berry  ? did  you  build  again  ?* 

44  4 Oh,  no,  Sir!  Father  and  mother  were 
all  alone  then,  and  they  were  getting  old ; they 
seemed  dreadful  old  to  me  then,  though  I sup- 
pose they  wam’t  either  of  them  older  than  I am 
now.  I wonder  if  I seem  as  old  to  my  boys  as 
they  did  to  me  ? Seems  to  me  I can’t.  Don’t 
you  think.  Sir,  that  folks  seemed  older  then  at 
sixty  than  they  do  at  seventy  now?  Father 
wanted  us  to  come  here,  and  so  did  mother,  for 
they  were  lonely  here,  and  the  old  place  was 
looking  rather  neglected,  and  was  running  out ; 
so  I swept  up  all  the  ashes  at  my  place,  and 
carted  them  all  onto  father’s  land  here,  and  that 
was  pretty  much  all  I had  left  to  move,  but  my 
folks ; and  I set  all  my  boys  to  work  to  scrape 
these  old  apple-trees,  and  do  such  light  chores, 
and  it  is  amazing  how  the  old  place  improved. 
It’s  easy  farming,  Sir,  when  a man  has  eight 
good,  smart,  willing  boys  to  take  hold  and  help 
him.  And  we  all  lived  real  pleasant  together. 


Father  and  mother,  they  had  a good,  comforta- 
ble old  age  with  us ; he  lived  to  be  ninety,  and 
she  eighty-seven.  Our  boys  and  gals  made  the 
house  lively  like,  and  I don’t  think  at  last  that 
mother  actually  knew  that  they  warn’t  her  own 
children  1 You  see,  they  had  all  the  old  names 
and  the  family  look.’ 

44  * And  so  then  you  settled  down  here,  and 
have  lived  here  ever  since  ?* 

44  4 Why  no,  Sir,  not  exactly  so ; for  I went  to 
Californy  after  that.’ 

44  4 To  California ! You  went  to  California ? 
And  what  in  the  world  carried  you  there  ? I 
should  say  you  were  one  of  the  last  men  in  cre- 
ation to  want  to  go  to  California !' 

44  The  old  man  laughed.  4 You  may  well  say 
that,  Sir ; and  no  more  I didn’t  want  to  go ; 
but  you  see  the  way  was  this:  the  Californy 
fever,  as  they  called  it,  was  raging  pretty  strong 
here,  and  our  boys  they  heered  it  talked  of,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  at  last  they  got 
interested,  as  I expected  they  would — Darnill’s 
Ned  and  my  George  most  of  all.  Every  day 
they  were  bringing  home  great  stories  of  fine 
fordns  made  in  less  than  no  time,  and  evety 
night  they  got  out  great  books,  and  maps,  and 
papers,  and  all  about  Californy.  I tell  you,  Sir, 
my  heart  was  heavy  enough ; for  it  seemed  to 
me  jest  like  poor  Darnill  going  out  West,  all 
over  again ; but  I didn’t  say  nothing,  for  I re- 
membered well  enough  how  the  more  father  said 
against  it  then,  the  more  earnest  Darnill  grew ; 
and  I thought  if  I kept  still  and  let  them  have 
their  own  say,  maybe  it  would  die  out.  So  I 
held  my  peace,  though  I was  most  awful  oneasy 
in  my  own  mind.  But  the  accounts  grew  more 
wonderful,  the  gold  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  plenty,  and  our  boys  grew  more  restless. 
Well,  they  were  young;  and  it  was  natural 
enough.  I suppose  they  thought  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  digging  gold  in  Californy,  as  dig- 
ging potatoes  in  Massachusetts.  And  at  last 
they  spoke  out,  and  asked  my  consent  to  let 
them  go.  Well,  you  see,  I’d  seen  it  coming  on 
for  some  time,  and  so  I had  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do ; so  says  I — 

4 44  Boys,  I don’t  at  all  wonder  you  want  to  go ; 
you’re  young,  and  it  does  sound  tempting,  cer- 
tainly. But  now,  look  a here  : Fm  older  than 
any  of  you,  and  got  more  experience”  (though  to 
be  sure  I had  not  much  of  that , but  then  I had 
more  than  them  boys,  any  way).  44  Now  you 
stay  at  home  and  mind  the  farm,  and  I’ll  go  to 
Californy  myself  and  look  about  first,  and  if  I 
find  things  to  my  mind  there,  I promise  you  you 
shall  come  out  and  I’ll  come  home.  I guess, 
boys,  you’ll  trust  father  to  do  about  what’s 
right  by  you,  won’t  ye  ?” 

44  4 When  I said  that,  Miss  Tewksberry  rose 
right  up  on  her  feet,  and  says  she, 

4 44  Why,  Deacon  Tewksberry  I do  tell ! — 
have  you  lost  your  wits  ? — I want  to  know ! for 
I should  say  you  had! — why,  how  you  talk!” 
And  then  she  talked,  and  the  boys  talked, 
and  they  all  talked,  and  the  gals  cried ; but  I 
didn’t  say  much,  for  I had  made  up  my  mind, 
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and  in  one  week  I was  on  my  way  to  Califor- 
ny.» 

“ ‘ And  you  actually  went  there — did  you  in- 
deed ? And  how  did  you  like  the  gold  coun- 
try ?’ 

“ ‘ Well,  it’s  a beautiful  country,  Sir — no  mis- 
take about  that 1 — a beautiful  country  to  look 
at,  but  an  awful  country  to  live  in ! The  land 
is  first-rate,  and  the  climate,  and  the  birds,  and 
the  flowers — I never  did ! Why,  when  I got 
there,  the  birds  were  all  a-singing,  and  the  flow- 
ers m blow,  and  the  weather  so  splendid— -I  de- 
clare I thought  it  was  a kind  of  a heaven  1 but  it 
ain’t  though.  I staid  there  long  enough  to  find 
that  out  any  way.  It’s  a sight  more  like  t'other 
place , which  we  don’t  care  to  see ! Why,  I saw 
more  wickedness  while  I was  there  than  I ever 
supposed  there  was  in  the  whole  earth,  from  the 
day  the  Creator  made  it  down  to  last  Fourth 
of  July!  Lying,  stealing,  cheating,  swearing, 
drinking,  gambling,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting, 
Sabbath-breaking,  forging,  counterfeiting,  mur- 
dering— all  sorts  of  sin — serving  their  master 
every  way  and  every  where ; I declare,  I never ! 
Why,  you  might  set  on  this  bench  a whole  live- 
long summer’s  day,  and  shut  your  eyes,  and 
think  over  all  the  sin  and  wickedness  you  ever 
heard,  or  read,  or  dreamed  of,  and  add  to  that 
all  you  could  invent,  and  Lor’  bless  you,  Sir,  it 
wouldn’t  be  of  no  account  at  all  in  Californy ! 
Why,  they’d  act  out  all  that  and  as  much  more 
in  less  than  half  the  time.  I got  kind  of  scared 
at  last;  I really  thought  there  would  have  to 
be  another  flood,  or  another  fire  and  brimstone 
experience,  or  something  or  ’nother,  jest  to  pu- 
rify the  land.  Oh!  how  I did  thank  God  I 
hadn’t  sent  my  boys  there— our  honest,  inno- 
cent, inexperienced  boys — for  they  were  young, 
and  thoughtless,  and  ignorant  of  evil,  and  may 
be  sin  wouldn’t  have  showed  all  its  ugliness  to 
them,  as  it  did  to  me !’ 

“ ‘And  did  you  go  to  the  mines,  Deacon?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  I went  there ; you  see,  I was  there  to 
reconotter ; that  was  what  I went  for,  and  I was 
bound  to  see  the.  whole  figure.  Yes,  I went  to 
the  diggins.’ 

44  4 Where  ?’ 

“ 4 Well,  I went  out  to  Camp  Seco,  in  Cala- 
veras County.* 

44 4 And  how  did  you  succeed  ? Did  you  make 
a good  stroke  of  it?’ 

“The  old  man  looked  at  me,  and  laughed 
again,  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  a coming  jest. 

“‘No,  Sir,*  he  said.  ‘I  had  a stroke — a 
great  stroke — but  I didn’t  make  it,  and  I can’t 
call  it  a stroke  of  good  luck  either.  I had  a 
sun-stroke.* 

4 4 4 Ah ! And  how  was  that  ?* 

“ ‘ Well,  I hadn’t  so  much  sense  as  I thought 
I had  (though  it’s  likely  I had  more  then  than  I 
have  now),  but  I suppose  I was  too  greedy  for 
gold,  and  I had  oughter  have  known  better,  at 
my  time  of  life,  too.  But  I got  my  punishment 
right  away ; and  I hold  it’s  very  marciful  when 
a man  gets  his  punishment  here  in  this  world, 
and  don’t  let  the  account  run  on  upon  tick,  to 


be  paid  up  in  t’other  one.  I had  a good  pock- 
et, as  they  called  it,  and  I worked  all  one  hot 
day,  standing  up  to  my  knees  in  water,  and  the 
hot  sun  shining  right  down  upon  my  head,  and 
that  night  I was  terrible  bad  (the  blood  went  to 
my  head).  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bring  me 
through  it ; but  I suffered  a good  deal,  and  I 
lost  all  my  hair,  though,  to  be  sure,  that’s  not 
much  to  speak  of,  because  I suppose  I should 
have  lost  it  by  old  age  by  this  time ; ' and  I be- 
lieve folks  think  it  hurt  my  wits  some,  and  I 
rather  guess  it  did,  myself.’ 

“ ‘ I do  not  see  any  signs  of  that,  Mr.  Tewks- 
berry ; I think  you  are  pretty  bright  now.’ 

“ ‘ No,  Sir ; I never  was  very  bright — that  is, 
not  bright  like  Darnill,  and  George,  and  some 
of  mother’s  boys.  And  it  hurt  my  memory;  I 
can’t  remember  nothing ! I mean  little,  every- 
day things.  Why,  sometimes  when  I ask  Miss 
Tewksberry  for  my  second  cup  of  tea,  she  speaks 
right  out,  and  says,  “ Why,  Deacon  Tewksberry! 

I’m  scared ! You’ve  had  three  cups  a’ready i” 
and  I don’t  know  it ! And  sometimes  w hen  I’U 
say  at  night,  “Harnah,  dear,  don’t  forget  the 
buttery- window,”  Harnah  laughs  right  out,  and 
says,  “Why,  Uncle  Tewksberry!  don’t  you  know 
you  shut  it  yourself,  right  away  after  milking?” 

And  sometimes,  when  I’m  real  bothered  look- 
ing round  for  my  glasses,  our  little  Susy  will 
put  her  soft  cheek  close  to  mine,  and  whisper, 

“They’re  up  on  your  forehead,  Uncle  Ned.” 

Lors ! no ; my  memory ! Why  you  wouldn't 
think  it  was  a memory  if  you  was  to  see  it.  I 
guess  you’d  think  it  was  only  an  old  colander, 
somebody  had  throwed  away!’ 

“ ‘ Were  you  sick  any  length  of  time?’ 

4‘ 4 No,  not  a great  while.  My  comrade  took 
care  of  me  the  best  he  could,  but  that  wasn’t 
much ; and  to  be  sick  in  a strange  land,  away 
from  all  your  own  folks,  and  to  be  tended  by 
men,  is  more  when  it  really  happens  than  it 
seems,  to  think  or  tell  of;  and  when  a man  is 
weak  and  feverish,  it  is  onpleasant  to  lay  and 
listen  to  the  howling  of  the  bean  and  wolves, 
and  to  hear  them  painted  wild  Indians  yelling 
like  so  many  red  devils.’ 

“ ‘ Bat  after  you  got  well,  did  you  go  to  work 
again?' 

“ 'No,  Sir ! I thank  you.  They  told  me  it 
was  not  safe  for  me,  for  having  had  one  sun- 
stroke, I'd  be  more  like  to  have  another ; and, 
besides,  I was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  my  ex- 
perience by  that  time ; I’d  seen  enough  of  Cal- 
iforny, and  I decided  to  come  home  as  soon  as 
I was  well  enough.  You  sec,  I had  had  time  for 
serions  reflection  while  I lay  there  sick,  and  I 
felt  that  gold  was  not  a circumstance  compared 
with  life  and  home ; and  so  I made  up  my  mind 
to  leave.’ 

“ ‘And  had  yon  been  successful ? had  yon 
made  yonr  pile  ?’ 

“‘Well,  I had  no  reason  to  complain.  I 
suppose  I had  been  pretty  successful.  Bnt  the 
doctors’  fees  there  were  awful  heavy ; that  took 
off  almost  every  thing.  And  then  we  were  ship- 
wrecked coming  home,  and  I lost  the  rest ; and 
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when  I reached  home  I hadn’t  gold  enough  left 
to  make  Miss  Tewksberxy  and  the  gals  each  a 
gold  ring.  Bnt  then  I’d  saved  my  boys,  and  so 
I was  satisfied.’ 

‘ 4 ‘ And  I suppose  it  was  the  snn-stroke  which 
injured  your  eye  ?’ 

“ 4 Oh,  no,  it  wasn’t ; that  was  not  in  Califor- 
ny.  I lost  that  by  gunpowder,  in  blasting  rocks. 
I was  blown  up,  but  that  was  years  ago ; and 
I’ve  got  on  with  one  very  well,  indeed.  I some- 
times wonder,  Sir,  what  we  all  had  two  eyes 
given  to  us  for  in  the  beginning.  It  does  look 
better,  to  be  sure ; but  a man  can  see  a deal  of 
good  and  evil  both  in  this  world  with  only  one, 
if  he  keeps  that  one  wide  open.  But  then  it 
is  real  handy  to  have  a spare  one  in  case  of  an 
accident,  and  I conclude  that’s  what  we  had  two 
for ; for  you  see  if  I had  had  but  one  before  I 
was  blown  up,  I suppose  I should  be  blind  now, 
and  that  would  be  uncommon  inconvenient  to 
me,  any  how.  But  excuse  me,  Sir — it  is  near 
sunset ; our  young  folks  are  going  to  a lecture 
to-night,  and  I promised  to  come  in  early  to 
supper.  Should  be  pleased  to  have  you  go  in 
too,  Sir.  Miss  Tewksberry  would  be  pleased 
and  proud  to  see  you,  and  maybe  you’d  like  a 
chance  to  see  how  poor  folks  live,  just  once  in  a 
way,  you  know.’ 

“ 4 Thank  you,  Deacon,  thank  you.  But  it  is 
quite  time  for  me  to  be  at  my  friend’s  office ; I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I really  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  late,  I have  been  so  much  inter- 
ested in  your  history.’ 

41  4 No,  Sir,  no.  I told  you,  you  know,  I hadn’t 
any  history  to  tell.  If  you  ever  come  our  way 
again,  Sir,  I should  be  pleased  to  have  you  give 
us  a calk  Good-evening  to  you,  Sir.*  And 
taking  up  the  renovated  too],  which  by  this  time 
‘showed  all  its  teeth’  in  an  orderly  condition, 
the  old  gentleman  gave  me  a cordial  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  walked  off  toward  his  house. 

“Now,  dear  Minnie,  here  was  a man  who  had 
been  east  and  west,  and  traversed  sea  and  land 
— who  bad  rafted  logs  in  Maine,  cut  hay  in 
Massachusetts,  felled  timber  in  Ohio,  and  dug 
gold  in  California ; a man  who  had  reared  six 
children  of  his  own,  and  given  the  protecting 
shelter  of  his  roof  to  his  aged  parents,  to  four 
helpless  orphans,  and  a bedridden  and  imbecile 
brother ; a man  who  had  been  frost-bitten,  and 
sun-struck,  shipwrecked,  burned  out,  and  blows 
up  with  gunpowder  1 — and  yet  he  had  no  stoiy 
of  himself  to  tell ; and  it  was  only  in  their  ne- 
cessary connection  with  the  history  of  others  that 
he  revealed  these  facts  in  his  own  life.  Surely, 
Minnie  Tracy,  there  is  one  man  in  the  world 
who  is  not  an  egotist  1” 

HOW  I CAME  TO  BE  MARRIED. 

L 

A CAUTIOUS  French  writer  has  observed 
that  “ most  men  are  mortal.”  The  remark 
is  too  general  to  give  offense  even  to  the  most 
sensitive,  but  for  my  own  part,  I am  not  sensi- 
tive on  this  point  at  all.  I belong  to  the  great 
majority  who  at  once  admit  their  mortality,  and 


plead  guilty  to  all  its  weaknesses.  Now  chief 
among  these  weaknesses  is  the  disposition  to 
undervalue  what  we  possess  ourselves,  and  to 
overrate  and  covet  that  which  is  possessed  by 
others.  In  my  own  case,  this  tendency  is  very 
marked ; a fact  which  I incline  to  attribute  in 
part  to  my  overweening  modesty.  I am  vain 
neither  of  myself  nor  any  thing  that  is  mine,  and 
I highly  appreciate  others  and  every  thing  that 
is  theirs.  For  example,  though  by  no  means  a 
deformed  person,  I have  not  a limb  or  a feature 
with  which  I am  content;  while  if  by  taking 
thought  I could  add  a cubit  to  my  stature,  I 
should  do  so.  In  this  state  of  mind,  I am  con- 
stantly envying  men  their  personnel:  I want  this 
man’s  eye,  that  one’s  nose,  the  third  one’s  chest, 
and  so  on. 

Now,  in  one  sense,  this  is  an  amiable  feeling, 
for  it  makes  me  look  upon  every  person  I meet 
(when  compared  with  myself)  as  singularly  for- 
tunate ; but  it  is  in  no  sense  a comfortable  feel- 
ing, for  it  keeps  me  in  a state  of  chronic  dis- 
satisfaction, and  makes  me  the  most  dyspeptic 
and  dismal  of  men. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Harriet  Winslow  to  ask — 
“Why  thus  longing,  why  forever  sighing 
For  the  far-off,  unattalned  sod  dim  f* 

but  how  is  a body  to  help  it  ? And  as  for  her 
benevolent  attempt  at  consolation,  thus — 

•*  Other  hands  may  grasp  the  field  and  forest, 

Proud  proprietors  in  pomp  may  shine; 

But  with  fervent  love  if  thou  adoreat,  t 
Thou  art  wealthier— all  the  world  is  thine** — 

it  is  a piece  of  pure  sophistry.  I have  been  a 
fervent  adorer  of  one  thing  and  another  all  my 
life,  but  I do  not  yet  find  “ all  the  world”  mine, 
nor  any  considerable  portion  of  it ; and  so  long 
as  “other  hands”  continue  to  “grasp”  it,  this 
state  of  things  is  likely  to  last.  Moreover,  if 
all  the  world  were  mine,  I shouldn't  care  any 
thing  about  it;  like  Alexander,  I should  sigh 
for  new  worlds.  These  poets,  after  all,  are  poor 
hands  at  consolation.  Emerson,  unable  to  get 
possession  of  the  land  about  him  (which  is  owned 
by  a parcel  of  fanners),  congratulates  himself 
that  he  owns  the  “ landscape !”  There  is  some 
sense  in  this,  come  to  think  of  it,  for,  at  any  rate, 
nobody  else  owns  it ; but  what  are  we  to  think 
of  Charles  Mackay,  who  sings : 

“ Cleon  hath  a thousand  acres, 

Ne*er  a one  have  I j 

But  the  poorer  of  the  twain 
Is  Cleon,  and  not  1 1" 

Do  you  believe  it  ? Does  he  believe  it  himself? 
Offer  him  an  acre  or  two,  and  see ! Suppose  I 
should  sing, 

Harper  hath  a million  dollars. 

Nary  red  have  I ; 

But  the  poorer  of  the  twain 
Is  Harper,  and  not  1 1 

Would  you  think  me  in  earnest  ? Or  if  you  did, 
would  you  give  me  my  price  for  this  article  ? 
Never ! 

But  a truce  with  criticism,  And  let  us  come  to 
the  point.  Once  more,  then,  I own  up  that  I 
am  not  only  mortal,  but  mortally  envious.  I 
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want  every  thing  within  my  reach ; or,  rAher, 
every  thing  beyond  my  reach.  Any  desired  ob- 
ject that  comes  within  that  tempting  distance  I 
begin  to  depreciate,  and  once  in  my  possession 
I am  apt  to  despise  it  Hence,  I am  always 
neglecting  the  “ bird  in  the  hand,”  and  running 
a wild-goose  chase  (in  defiance  of  the  old  prov- 
erb) after  “the  two  in  the  bush;*’  and  this 
brings  me  to  my  story,  for  but  for  this  weakness 
I should  now  have  been  an  old  bachelor,  and 
(but  don’t  send  this  number  of  the  Magazine  to 
my  house !)  my  wife  would  probably  have  been 
an  old  maid.  Let  me  go  on  in  my  own  dis- 
cursive way  and  you  shall  know  all  about  it. 

IL 

It  is  notorious  that  bachelors,  like  JewB,  are 
a persecuted  race.  Their  most  active  persecu- 
tors (I  speak  of  the  bachelors — I am  a persecu- 
tor of  the  Jews  myself)  are  those  who  are  bound 
in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  who  will  persist 
that  every  body  shall  be  “ both  almost  and  al- 
together such  as  they  are,”  including  “ these 
bonds.”  I was  a victim  of  this  persecution  for 
I dare  not  say  how  many  years,  and  for  a long 
time  was  the  special  care  of  a society  instituted 
in  Connecticut  (my  native  State)  for  the  “ con- 
version and  coupling  of  single  men  and  wo- 
men.” 

It  was  plain  from  the  beginning  that  I should 
have  to  give  in.  I was  a marked  man.  Ste- 
phen Pearl  Andrews  could  not  have  saved  me. 
But  I fought  long  and  manfully  against  my 
fate,  and  fell  at  last  under  circumstances  which 
it  was  impossible  to  resist.  Let  the  reader 
judge. 

During  the  long  period  of  my  single  life  my 
most  intimate  companion  was  a young  man  by 
the  name  of  Driggs,  who  was  one  of  my  class- 
mates in  college.  Now  if  any  one  of  an  anti- 
thetical turn  of  mind  will  describe  a character 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  called  a fast  man, 
he  will  describe  my  friend  Driggs  to  the  life. 
He  was  the  slowest  man  in  the  world — slow  in 
thought,  slow  in  speech,  slow  in  gait,  slow  in 
every  thing  but  eating,  drinking,  and  paying 
his  scot.  But  though  slow,  he  was  sure.  What- 
ever he  undertook  he  accomplished.  You  could 
no  more  move  him  than  you  could  move  a 
mountain,  but  he  would  move  you,  or  any  body 
or  any  thing,  at  will.  How  he  did  it  nobody 
knew,  but  there  was  no  resisting  him.  He  ask- 
ed nothing,  and  got  every  thing.  He  came  upon 
you  when  he  had  an  object  to  gain  (as  he  gen- 
erally had)  unawares,  and  without  observation, 
and  moved  steadily  on,  as  though  drawn  by  a 
million  or  two  snails,  wrho  couldn’t  be  hurried 
on  any  account  whatever;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  couldn’t  bo  stopped,  and  carried  every 
thing  along  with  them.  One  day  he  resolved  to 
marry.  Ho  went  to  a farm-house,  told  the  farm- 
er he  wanted  his  daughter,  told  the  same  thing 
in  course  of  conversation  to  the  daughter  her- 
self, and  the  next  week  came  in  a one-horse 
chaise,  took  the  young  woman  to  church,  and 
got  the  minister,  after  sermon,  to  marry  him  to 
her,  which,  of  coarse,  the  minister  did,  without 


asking  a question ; he  would  as  soon  have  ques- 
tioned his  off-deacon. 

As  Driggs  “ never  told  his  love,”  or  any  thing 
else  for  that  matter,  his  friends  found  out  that 
he  was  married  by  reading  the  announcement 
in  that  beatific  corner  of  a village  newspaper 
decorated  (very  appropriately)  with  a transfix- 
ed heart.  None  of  us  were  surprised,  for  no- 
thing that  he  could  have  done  would  have  sur- 
prised any  body.  We  all  thought  that  we  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  courtship ; but  there  was 
no  courtship.  He  managed  the  matter  in  his 
own  way.  He  didn’t  “pop”  the  question  like 
an  impulsive  lover,  but  propounded  it  like  a 
cool-headed  lawyer ; and  the  poor  girl  doubt- 
less said  “Yes,”  because  no  mortal  could  have 
met  that  stolid  face  of  his  with  a “ No” — said 
“ Yes,”  and  the  one  and  a half  (I  repudiate  the 
idea  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes)  were  forthwith 
made  one — and  that  one  Joseph  Driggs. 

Now  Driggs  had  an  affection  for  me,  and  a 
devotion  which  nothing  could  shake — not  even 
sitting  up  with  me  a fortnight  w'hen  I had  the 
chills  and  fever.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that  I 
couldn’t  take  care  of  myself,  and  that  he  was 
my  special  providence.  He  w as  resolved,  there- 
fore, whatever  happened,  to  “put  me  through” 

— not  that  he  ever  used  so  fast  an  expression, 
but  that  was  his  idea — to  put  me  through.  Be- 
ing the  exact  opposite  of  himself,  he  took,  or,  as 
Fanny  Kemble  would  say,  cottoned  to  mo.  He 
was  the  best  scholar  in  our  class,  and  helped  me 
through  all  my  troubles,  though  in  such  a droll 
way  as  to  make  me  half  suspect  that  I was  help- 
ing him ; in  fact,  I got  the  credit  of  so  doing, 
though  I don’t  now  remember  ever  having  help- 
ed him  in  any  other  way  except  through  an  oc- 
casional dinner.  And  having  seen  me  safely 
through  college,  he  determined  to  see  me  safe- 
ly through  life.  Indeed,  I found  out,  the  other 
day,  that  he  had  actually  secured  a place  for 
me  at  Greenwood,  and  had  composed  my  epi- 
taph ! 

Now  a part  of  his  plan,  it  seems,  was  that  I 
should  many ; but,  understanding  the  weak 
point  in  my  character,  he  knew  very  well  that 
I should  never  fall  in  love  with  any  woman 
whom  I was  at  all  likely  to  obtain,  though  he 
gave  full  credit  to  my  sensitiveness  (another 
weak  point)  to  female  charms.  Unfortunately, 

I had  always  found  those  women  most  charm- 
ing wrho  were  married,  or,  at  any  rate,  engaged. 

The  question  was,  how  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
— for  marry  I must,  if  I had  to  be  chloroformed 
into  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  my  friend  was  never  even 
suspected  by  myself,  else  he  had  surely  been 

foiled,  and  Miss had  not  now  rejoiced  in 

the  name  of  Mrs.  Crawfish  1 In  fact,  though 
he  was  always  speaking  to  me  about  my  future, 
he  never  once  alluded  to  marriage.  I often  led 
him  up  to  the  subject,  but  he  didn't  appear  to 
like  the  look  of  it ; it  was  like  leading  a horse 
who  had  just  been  drinking  to  a spring ; he 
would  glance  at  it,  pause  for  a moment,  and 
then  turn  his  long  head  round  at  me  (very  horse- 
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like,  that),  as  who  should  say,  “ How  stupid  you 
are!” 

Well,  about  six  months  after  Driggs  had  set 
the  example  he  meant  I should  follow,  I met 
him  in  Broadway  (for  we  both  had  settled  in 
New  York),  with  a lady  on  each  arm,  and  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a steam-tug  being 
towed  down  stream  (in  reversal  of  the  usual  or- 
der) by  two  little  yadits.  “ Yacht  No.  1,”  said 
I to  myself,  “ is  evidently  Mrs.  Driggs.  What 
a splendid  woman  she  is,  to  be  sure  I What 
luck  some  people  have  in  this  world ! What 
could  she  have  seen  in  Driggs  ?”  Yacht  No.  2 
I didn't  much  like.  I approved  neither  her  cut 
nor  her  rig ; she  looked  too  much  like  a smack. 
I had  just  got  this  ridiculous  idea  of  the  smack  in 
my  head  when  I came  full  upon  the  party,  and, 
hailing  Driggs,  asked  him  where  he  was  bound, 
and  ( sotto  voce ) how  he  happened  to  be  under 
such  charming  convoy  ? The  result  was  an  im- 
mediate introduction  all  round,  one  of  the  la- 
dies turning  out,  as  I had  supposed,  to  be  my 
friend’s  wife,  and  the  other  her  sister — Miss 
Thorp. 

“Will  you  join  us?”  said  Driggs;  “we  are 
going  to  take  an  ice-cream.” 

Nothing,  of  course,  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure ; so  I offered  my  arm  at  once  to  Miss 
Thorp  (though  not  without  a look  at  her  sister, 
which  said  plainly  enough  that  I had  no  choice 
in  the  matter,  else,  etc.),  and  in  a few  moments 
we  were  at  Maillard’s,  where  we  spent  nearly  an 
hour — my  friend  Driggs  in  such  unusual  spirits 
that  twice  he  positively  smiled,  and  I the  un- 
happiest  and  awkwardest  of  mortals.  The  only 
moment  I enjoyed  was  that  spent  in  congratu- 
lating my  old  classmate,  and  consequently  com- 
plimenting his  wife,  who  looked — well,  if  I must 
say  it,  looked  divinely.  But  my  chief  attention 
had  to  be  paid  to  Miss  Thorp,  whom  I decided 
at  once  to  be  very  pert,  very  homely,  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact, and,  in  a word  (under  the  circum- 
stances), a great  bore.  Still,  I deported  my- 
self gallantly  to  her,  spilled  but  one  spoonful 
of  cream  upon  her  dress,  and  doubtless  gave  her 
the  idea  that  she  had  made  a most  favorable 
impression.  Ice-cream  finished,  conversation 
run  out,  and  the  hour  getting  late,  we  separa- 
ted, and  Driggs  invited  me  to  come  the  next 
day  and  dine  with  him,  the  invitation  being  cor- 
dially seconded  and  thirded  by  the  ladies. 

Now  was  ever  a man  in  such  a fix?  I was 
positively  in  love  with  Mrs.  Driggs  I In  love 
with  my  friend’s  wife ! I had  never  seen  a wo- 
man who  came  so  near  to  my  ideal.  She  had 
all  the  bloom  of  the  country  and  all  the  grace 
of  the  city.  She  was  intelligent,  refined,  and 
(I  had  no  doubt)  accomplished.  Her  hands,  to 
be  sure,  were  rather  large,  but  their  whiteness 
was  ravishing.  And  then  what  a neck,  and 
what  teeth!  Such  expression  tool  Her  smile, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  her  lips,  reached  to 
her  very  eyes ; indeed,  eye  and  lip,  brow  and 
cheek,  all  contributed  their  part  to  it ; and  when 
it  grew  more  and  more  animated,  until  at  last 
it  broke  out  into  clear  ringing  laughter,  why  it 


seemed  as  if  her  happy  soul,  no  longer  able  to 
contain  itself,  had  broken  loose  and  flooded  her 
whole  countenance ! 

As  for  Miss  Thorp,  I hardly  gave  her  a 
thought.  I really  had  not  noticed  her  enough 
to  know  the  color  of  her  eyes.  I don't  believe 
I looked  her  fair  in  the  face  once  the  whole 
evening.  The  idea  that  she  was  single,  per- 
haps free,  and  that  possibly  my  friend  Driggs 
imagined  she  would  “do  for  me,”  prevented 
my  taking  the  least  interest  in  her.  The  only 
feeling  I had  in  respect  to  her  was  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  Mrs.  Driggs,  and  that  Mrs. 
Driggs  ought  to  have  been  Mrs.  Crawfish ; and 
I pitched  into  the  Fates  that  it  was  not  so. 
What  right  had  Driggs,  a dull,  slow,  unroman- 
tic creature,  to  up  and  marry  an  angelic,  se- 
raphic being  like  Kate  Thorp?  Who  would 
dare  to  talk  to  me  after  tins  about  matches  be- 
ing made  in  Heaven  ? 

Twice  I wrote  a note  to  my  friend,  pretend- 
ing that  circumstances — “circumstances  over 
which  I had  no  control” — would  deprive  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him,  but  in  neither 
instance  had  the  resolution  to  send  it.  The  fact 
is  I was  conscience-stricken.  Suppose  a second 
sight  of  Mrs.  Driggs  should  make  me  love  her 
still  more — should  “feed  my  guilty  passion,”  as 
the  novelists  say.  But  was  it  my  fault  that  I 
loved  her  the  moment  I saw  her?  Didn't 
Driggs  probably  do  the  same  thing  ? Again ; 
if  I am  so  made  that  a certain  combination  of 
features,  a certain  air,  a certain  feminine  make- 
up, in  fine,  a certain  style  of  woman,  sets  my 
heart  on  fire,  am  I to  blame  for  it?  To  all 
which  Conscience  replied,  “ Fool  that  you  are, 
do  you  not  know  that  you  love  that  woman  only 
because  she  is  another’s?  That  if  she  were 
single  and  attainable  you  would  not,  perhaps, 
deign  to  look  at  her  ? That,  in  truth,  her  beau- 
ty had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  you 
ought  to  cure  yourself  of  this  terrible  propensity 
of  coveting  what  is  another’s  ?”  But  I appealed 
to  Conscience  to  answer  me  if  Mrs.  Driggs  was 
not  the  most  beautiful  of  women ; if,  therefore, 
I could  help  admiring  her ; if  Driggs  himself 
did  not  introduce  me,  etc.  But  it  was  of  no  use ; 
the  little  monitor  stuck  to  its  text  and  I stuck 
to  mine — and  went  to  Driggs’s  to  dinner. 

To  tell  all  that  passed  that  afternoon  and 
evening  would  require  a three-volume  novel. 
Driggs  shone  as  he  never  shone  before,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
Why  should  he  not  be,  I asked,  with  such  a 
wife?  After  coffee  we  had  singing.  I had 
heard  Jenny  Lind  and  Grisi,  but  what  were 
they  to  Mrs.  Driggs?  I verily  believed  that 
she  would  have  sung  either  of  them  off  the 
stage.  Miss  Thorp  sang  also ; but,  to  be  frank, 
I took  her  powers  for  granted,  and  retired  to  the 
other  parlor  with  Mrs.  Driggs.  And  there,  for 
hours  (so  the  clock  said,  but  it  seemed  incredi- 
ble, besides  being  improper),  we  talked  about 
every  imaginable  subject — about  the  weather, 
the  country,  the  city,  about  the  opera,  the  fash- 
ions, the  last  new  novel,  about  poetiy,  and  sen- 
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timent,  and  love— until  at  last  one  of  my  hands, 
without  the  slightest  consciousness  on  my  part 
{parole  d'hormeur  /)  had  slipped  into  hers,  and 
the  other  I verily  believe  was  about  to  clasp  her 
to  my  heart  when  in  came — DRIGGS1,  My 
hands  were  transferred  to  my  pocket  in  a sec- 
ond, and  I shrunk  from  my  friend  as  if  I had 
been  stealing  his  silver.  I had  not  said  a word 
to  his  wife  (so  at  least  she  has  told  me  since) 
which  was  not  perfectly  proper,  but  I felt  as  if 
I was  the  blackest  villain  in  the  world.  Judge, 
however,  of  the  state  of  my  brain,  of  my  utter 
bewilderment,  when,  as  I stepped  to  the  win- 
dow to  hide  my  emotion — or  to  jump  out  were 
it  necessary — I overheard  the  lady  saying  to  my 
friend, 

“ My  dear,  what  a charming  man  Mr.  Craw- 
fish is ! How  intelligent  1 He  has  read  every 
thing.  And  then  how  beautifully  he  talks ; and 
how  affectionate  he  seems.  Ah!  If  I had  a 
husband  like  him  I would  be  perfectly  happy.1* 
This  was  terrible.  I had  made  her  discon- 
tented with  her  husband.  It  was  too  much  to 
bear ; I seized  Briggs  by  the  arm,  hurried  him 
into  the  hall,  owned  up  to  him  my  villainy, 
asked  him  a thousand  pardons,  promised  never 
to  cross  his  threshold  again,  and  then  rushed  for 
my  hat,  when,  with  the  most  imperturbable  cool- 
ness he  walked  between  me  and  the  door,  looked 
me  quietly  in  the  face,  and  said : 

“My  dear  Crawfish,  be  calm.  Come  with 
me  into  the  garden  and  let  us  settle  the  matter 
at  once.** 

“Settle  the  matter!  What,  fight  with  my 
old  friend  Driggs,  the  dearest  friend  I bare  in 
the  world,  and  fight  with  him  on  his  own  premi- 
ses! Never.  I own  up  that  I have  grossly 
outraged  you,  and  beg  your  pardon  if  necessary 
on  my  knees.  Moreover,  if  you  require  it,  I — ” 
“ t tell  you  again,  my  dear  friend,  keep  cool.*' 
By  this  time  we  were  in  the  garden,  and 
Driggs,  forcing  me  into  a chair,  continued  thus: 

“Now  Crawfish  be  quiet,  and  listen  to  me 
while  I,  too,  make  a confession.  I have  a se- 
cret to  tell  you.  All  right  !** 

The  words  “ all  right'*  relieved  me  immense- 
ly ; but  what  manner  of  man  was  this  who  coaid 
use  them  under  such  circumstances  ? The  mys- 
tery was  soon  solved. 

“ My  good  fellow,**  said  Driggs  in  a tone  se- 
vere but  kind,  “do  you  really  fancy  you  love 
Mrs.  Driggs  ? Don’t  be  afraid  to  answer ; tell 
me  honestly  and  truly.  Remember  you  have 
met  her  but  twice,  and  it  may  after  all  be  no- 
thing but  a caprice.** 

“ My  dear  Driggs,  you  are  cruel.  Why  tor- 
ment me  thus  ? Have  I not  made  a clean  breast 
of  it  and  confessed  all  ?” 

“Then  you  do  love  her.  Good!  I believe 
you.  Listen,  now,  and  hear  my  story.  I sym- 
pathize with  you  most  profoundly,  for  I too,  cold 
as  I appear,  know  what  it  is  to  love,  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth  do  this  moment  love — love  with 
my  whole  soul — the  lady  to  whom  you  have 
hardly  spoken  a word  this  whole  evening.** 
“What,  Miss  Thorp!  Impossible!  Com- 


pared with  your  wife,  she  is  not  worth  a thought. 
Why,  she—’* 

“Hold,  my  friend,  not  so  fast.  Yon  may 
praise  your  own  love  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  not  a word  against  mine,  for  know  yon  I 
not  only  love  that  lady,  but  she  loves  me,  and 
in  fact  is  my  wife.** 

“Your  wife!*’ 

“ Yes,  you  dunce,  and  any  one  but  a crazy 
pate  like  yourself  would  have  discovered  it  long 
ago.  So,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  really  love  her 
sister  now  is  yonr  chance.” 

I did  love  her ; it  was  my  chance,  and  I im- 
proved it;  so  the  reader  knows,  now,  how  it 
was  I came  to  get  married,  and  (I  may  add) 
why  I now  love  my  friend  Driggs  more  than 
ever. 


EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

THE  education  of  Woman  is  one  of  the  great 
facts  of  the  age.  It  is  a bold,  outstanding 
movement,  full  of  significance  and  worthy  to 
challenge  the  profound  attention  of  all  thinking 
people.  The  heart  of  American  society  is  all 
alive  to  its  importance ; and  whatever  fault  may 
be  found  with  the  popular  systems  of  Female 
Education,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  a 
well-meaning,  earnest,  noble  spirit  behind  the 
enterprise.  Viewed  as  a part  of  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  it  is  not  very  flattering  to  the 
wisdom  and  sympathy  of  our  forefathers  that 
this  grand  work  should  so  recently  have  been 
elevated  into  social  and  religious  prominence, 
and  that  men  should  look  upon  it,  at  this  day, 
as  a phenomenon,  entitled  by  its  startling 
strangeness  to  be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of 
modem  discovery.  And  yet,  practically,  this 
is  its  position.  Female  education  ought  to  ex- 
cite no  more  surprise  than  female  goodness ; and 
if  the  world  had  used  its  common  sagacity,  the 
cultivation  of  womanly  mind  would  have  been  as 
sacredly  regarded  as  the  protection  of  womanly 
virtue.  But  the  past  slumbered  over  tins  hal- 
lowed trust,  and  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  female  education  taken  its  proper 
place  among  the  highest  of  earthly  duties. 

And  yet  we  must  not  fail  to  be  just  to  the 
generations  gone.  A charge  of  specific  neglect 
may  be  fairly  made  out  against  them.  But 
there  is  a plea  in  abatement.  It  requires  no 
strain  on  logic  to  prove  that  onr  great-grand- 
fathers did  much  for  woman — not  precisely  in 
our  way,  but  after  a ruder  fashion  of  their  own, 
to  which  we  are  large  debtors ; for  they  gave 
us  the  sentiment  out  of  which  the  whole  effort 
has  sprung.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  path 
that  now  stretches  so  broadly  and  brightly  over 
the  land,  and  the  homely  tools  with  which  they 
worked  are  not  to  he  despised  because  of  our 
more  polished  and  showy  machinery.  Farther 
back  still — in  centuries  that  have  left  few  per- 
manent records  on  the  institutions  of  society — 
we  find  the  foundations  laid  for  this  late  super- 
structure.  Every  loyal  knight  that  held  hit 
lance  near  to  his  heart,  eveiy  troubadour  who 
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sang  the  praises  of  the  gentler  sex,  every  feudal 
castle  and  every  cathedral,  contributed  to  or- 
ganize and  intensify  the  sentiment  that  now 
embodies  itself  in  the  care  and  culture  of  wo- 
manly intellect.  Ours  has  simply  been  a task 
of  expansion.  It  is  the  same  line  of  movement, 
only  wider  and  reaching  a more  exalted  region. 

Our  forefathers,  then,  prepared  the  way — not 
fully,  but  well  enough.  One  generation  is 
never  allowed  to  do  the  work  of  another,  and 
great  institutions,  designed  to  recast  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind,  are  destined  to  enjoy  a peace- 
ful advent  into  the  world.  Agreeably  to  this 
Providential  law,  when  the  time  came  for  wo- 
manly mind  to  be  recognized  in  its  “ help-meet” 
relations  to  manly  intellect,  there  was  a fiercer 
battle  among  the  princes  of  literature  than  the 
sex  had  ever  before  occasioned.  Across  the 
water,  in  dear  old  England,  the  fight  waxed  hot. 
By  one  of  those  Egyptian  mysteries  called  Tra- 
ditions, men  had  come  to  consider  education  as 
their  prerogative — a gracious  monopoly  entered 
duly  and  signed  on  their  Bill  of  Rights,  and  not 
to  be  invaded  lest  the  island  should  go  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Women  had  no  Magna 
Charta  for  their  brains.  Putting  together  two 
maxims,  one  from  Milton — “She  for  God  in 
him — ” and  the  other  not  quite  as  classical — 
“Ignorance  is  the  Mother  of  Devotion” — the 
sturdy  opponents  of  female  education  made  ont  a 
case  of  service  to  which  the  ministry  of  the  spell- 
ing-book and  housewifery  was  altogether  ade- 
quate. It  was  one  of  those  affairs  in  which  the 
beef  and  beer  of  J ohn  Bull  lay  heavy  on  his  stom- 
ach and  heavier  in  his  head.  Sydney  Smith  gave 
the  nation  the  sparkling  wine  of  his  wit,  and  di- 
gestion and  reflection  were  soon  set  right.  For- 
tunately for  the  experiment,  wo  had  early  learned 
that  a genuine-hearted  novelty  is  as  much  an 
element  of  conservatism  os  any  organic  sanctity 
of  the  past,  and  acting  on  the  creed  that  a 
new  world  and  newer  politics  had  taught  us,  we 
forthwith  put  the  idea  of  female  education  to  a 
practical  test,  so  as  to  see  how  much  soul  it  car- 
ried. Nothing  has  ever  been  tested  better,  and 
few  things  have  worked  half  so  well.  If  any 
man  has  been  disappointed,  he  must  have  had 
too  much  sunshine  in  his  blood  or  too  much 
moonlight  in  his  fancy. 

The  history  of  this  debate  on  female  educa- 
tion is  full  of  suggestive  interest  to  a thought- 
ful mind.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  romantic  chapters  in  the  intellectual  rec- 
ords of  our  race.  Viewed  in  its  less  favorable 
aspects,  it  shows  how  little  the  true  principles 
of  Christian  civilization  had  penetrated  the  heart 
of  society,  when  intelligent  and  serious  men 
doubted  whether  education  would  be  a source 
of  happiness  and  strength  to  woman.  On  the 
other  hand,  a refined  and  cultivated  public  opin- 
ion vindicated  itself  by  trusting  its  own  instincts, 
and  a moral  impulse  won  the  day  against  a phi- 
losophy that  had  age  and  authority  on  its  side. 
Apart  from  this  feature  of  the  controversy,  it 
will  always  he  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  great  discussion  of  the  claims  of 


woman,  considered  as  an  intellectual  and  moral 
being.  Hitherto  she  had  glided  peacefully  into 
the  possession  of  her  privileges.  By  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  civilization,  rather  than  by  for- 
mal efforts,  she  had  secured  whatever  rights 
and  honors  were  in  her  hands.  Bnt  in  this  in- 
stance the  case  was  different.  A direct  issue 
was  made  with  her  capacity  for  improvement, 
the  equality  of  her  nature  was  denied,  and 
grave  arguments  were  offered  to  prove  that  a 
stern  and  unyielding  lordship  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised on  principle  over  her  mind  and  charac- 
ter. Men  derive  more  advantage  from  circum- 
stances than  women ; and  hence  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  inferior  position  of  the  sex 
had  resulted  from  the  accidents  of  society.  But 
it  was  now  seen  that  her  intellectual  degrada- 
tion was  not  merely  a circumstantial  thing ; it 
was  justified  as  an  organic  arrangement  of 
Providence ; it  was  a conservative  power  in  so- 
ciety; and  nothing  but  a false  chivaliy  or  a mor- 
bid love  of  reform  would  interrupt  it.  Against 
this  short-sighted,  humiliating  philosophy  the 
advocates  of  female  education  prevailed;  and 
while  their  immediate  work  was  nobly  done, 
they  effected  still  more  by  infusing  a healthy 
spirit  into  the  public  opinion  of  the  age  touch- 
ing the  domestic  and  social  merits  of  women. 
It  is  this  great  debate  on  female  education  that 
defines  the  transition-period  between  what  wo- 
man was  and  what  woman  is.  Other  reforms 
had  been  content  to  remove  a withered  leaf  or 
exscind  a decayed  branch  from  the  vine  that 
had  entwined  its  tendrils  and  hung  its  foliage 
around  the  pillared  strength  of  modern  society ; 
hut  this  movement  descended  to  its  roots,  and 
surrounded  them  with  a soil  fit  for  their  nour- 
ishment. The  results  have  shown  that  a pro- 
found principle,  entering  the  human  heart  with 
the  authority  of  divine  wisdom,  performs  a great 
office  outside  of  its  own  direct  connections. 
Take  the  mass  of  benefits  conferred  on  society 
by  the  mighty  impulse  given  to  womanly  mind 
by  means  of  education— estimate  all  the  good  to 
literature,  benevolence,  philanthropy — but  what 
are  these  compared  with  the  new  heart  that  has 
been  created  in  the  world  toward  woman ! The 
sentiment  that  has  found  so  vast  a sphere  of  ac- 
tion in  female  education  has  far  transoended 
the  limits  of  this  field ; and  moving  on  with  the 
energy  that  success  here  has  communicated,  it 
has  introduced  a higher  tone  of  thought,  a 
broader  sympathy,  a more  spiritual  apprecia- 
tion in  respect  to  womanly  character  and  life. 
In  brief,  it  has  placed  her  side  by  side  with  man 
in  the  open  arena  of  progress,  as  far  as  progress 
is  synonymous  with  Providence;  and  adding 
the  fresh  element  of  her  qualities  aud  powers  to 
the  calculable  forces  that  act  redemptively  on 
human  affairs,  it  has  essentially  modified  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  those  measures  that  con- 
cern the  advancement  of  humanity.  The  recog- 
nition of  her  intellect  has  secured  the  full  recog- 
nition of  her  agency  in  all  that  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.  In  that  acknowledgment  she  now 
stands  secure.  For  she  has  vindicated  the  claims 
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pat  forth  in  her  behalf ; she  has  made  the  posi- 
tion assigned  by  manly  honor  to  her  merits  her 
own  personal  property ; and  henceforth  states* 
men,  philanthropists,  and  Christians,  can  not 
lose  sight  of  her  in  any  movement  that  has  ref- 
erence to  the  order,  stability,  and  peace  of  hu- 
man society.  Cultivated  women  have  now  be- 
come a necessity  to  the  thought  and  the  hope  of 
the  world ; and  men  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
at  every  step  in  our  progress  this  necessity  will 
become  more  and  more  urgent. 

A mere  glance  at  modern  society  will  satisfy 
any  thinker  that  nothing  was  so  much  needed 
as  the  calm,  earnest,  equalizing  influence  of 
womanly  culture.  To  go  no  farther  back  into 
the  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  aroused 
a semi-brutal  temper  in  the  mind  of  the  age. 
There  was  a coarseness — a hard,  horny,  grasp- 
ing of  stern  sentiments — a tremulous  clutching 
of  truths,  that  were  instantly  vitiated  into  false- 
hoods by  the  way  in  which  they  were  held — 
that  was  altogether  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of 
just  political  doctrines,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
a genial,  inspiring  literature.  How  could  it 
have  been  otherwise,  when  the  world  was  called 
to  such  a sudden  and  awful  reckoning  ? Men 
were  uncertain  where  they  stood ; doubt,  dread, . 
dismay,  overwhelmed  them.  The  vaunted  pre-  ! 
tensions  of  expediency  had  been  violently  swept 
away ; power  had  been  unmasked ; courtly  robes 
were  used  as  scarecrows ; and  phantoms,  hide- 
ous beyond  endurance,  darkened  the  air.  Fol- 
lowing this  convulsion,  there  was  a new  en- 
hancement of  the  interests  of  materialism  and 
manufactures ; trade  and  commerce  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. And  what  was  the  effect?  Passing 
over  the  general  results,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  state,  that  the  intelligent  mind  of 
England  and  America  saw  the  need  of  a more 
thorough  and  reliable  balance  in  the  moral  and 
social  interests  of  modern  society,  as  related 
to  usages  and  institutions.  It  had  learned 
that  there  was  a fatal  weakness  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  world,  and  that  a strong,  tranquil 
power  was  demanded  to  circulate  a pure  and 
steady  influence  through  the  arteries  of  life. 

Such  a feeling — such  a prophecy — could  not 
but  wo rfk  out  its  legitimate  fruits.  It  was  one 
of  those  master-sentiments  that,  without  as- 
suming the  forms  of  logic  or  systematizing  them- 
selves in  set  shapes  of  action,  do  yet  permeate 
all  our  modes  of  thinking,  and,  insensibly  to  our- 
selves, dictate  the  best  means  to  promote  hu-  i 
man  virtue.  And  now,  reviewing  the  history 
of  thirty-five  years,  we  can  easily  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  this  moral  movement  toward  a more 
complete  and  satisfying  condition  of  social  life. 
The  latent  energy  of  the  domestic  spirit ; the 
intellectual  and  religious  strength  that  lies  far 
back  of  the  more  palpable  instruments  of  the 
politician  and  philosopher ; the  great  instinctive, 
self-counseling  heart  of  genuine  manhood,  that 
Heaven  yet  holds  dear  to  its  love  and  will  not 
resign  to  its  own  feeble  sway,  has  made  itself 
felt  in  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  age. 


Could  this  uplifting  agency  fail  to  exalt  and  in- 
tensify the  claims  of  womanly  culture  ? With 
a sure  intuition,  it  would  seek  this  aim  as  wor- 
thy of  its  highest  ambition.  And  how  fully 
it  has  demonstrated  its  divine  guidance — how 
brightly  the  seal  of  Providence  shines  all  over 
its  work  1 Not  to  speak  of  what  women  have 
recently  done  in  literature,  art,  and  science — not 
to  dwell  on  those  contributions  to  the  intellect 
of  the  day  which  have  supplied  such  specific 
wants  as  men  never  coiftd  have  met,  and  brought 
so  large  a claw  of  books  into  the  ministry  of 
household  service — not  to  elaborate  the  fact 
that  wc  now  have  every  topic  from  domestic 
management  to  Christian  criticism  treated  and 
enforced  from  a new  point  of  view,  and,  besides 
all  else,  that  we  have  woman's  world  as  seen 
through  woman’s  eyes — what  a virtue  has  gone 
forth  from  the  cultivated  sex  of  our  time,  in 
words  that  have  not  been  written  or  printed — in 
deeds  of  patient,  uncomplaining,  mighty  valor, 
that  await  enrollment  on  the  scroll  which  genins 
shall  consecrate  to  the  memory  of  heroic  good- 
ness! Had  they  done  nothing  more  than  en- 
large the  domain  of  literature,  adding  the  se- 
rene heights  of  wisdom  as  well  as  the  flower- 
ing landscapes  of  fiction  and  poetry  to  its  for- 
mer territory,  that  would  have  won  them  a 
most  honorable  renown,  as  it  certainly  would 
have  repaid  the  zeal  that  has  labored  for  their 
citizenship  in  the  republic  of  letters.  For  who 
can  doubt  that  women  have  largely  augmented 
the  world’s  most  valuable  stock  of  ideas  ? If 
men  were  competent  to  do  all  the  thinking  of 
society,  it  were  yet  far  better  that  woman  should 
have  her  share  in  the  work — better,  because  she 
can  infuse  a personality  of  taste  and  spirit,  her 
own  soul’s  seif,  into  her  thonghts  and  senti- 
ments, that  men  can  not  hope  to  equal. 

But  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  their  usefulness 
as  educated  beings.  The  discipline  of  life  is 
in  our  silent  and  unwitnessed  hours ; in  hidden 
paths  sheltered  beneath  God’s  deep  shadows ; 
in  fragmentary  glimpses  of  the  ideal  or  in  steady 
contact  with  reality;  in  the  offices  of  earnest 
love  and  trustful  veneration;  in  the  myriad 
minuteness  of  daily  existence,  which  bear  a 
smile,  a cheerful  tone,  a renewing  impulse  to 
the  welcoming  heart ; and  it  is  just  here  that 
the  delicate,  refined,  elevated  woman  of  intel- 
lect fulfills  the  noblest  purpose  of  her  earth- 
ly being.  She  is  worth  more  to  the  world  in 
her  home-character  and  home-duties  than  any 
where  else.  Men  are  fitted  to  act  better  on  mass- 
es ; women  are  fitted  to  act  better  on  individuals. 
Men  are  prompted  to  exert  power  by  enjoying 
its  exercise ; women,  by  enjoying  its  practiced  re- 
sults. Men  are  made  greater  by  contact  with  the 
rough  scenes  of  the  open  world  ; by  the  cease- 
less demand  for  quick  observation  and  clear  per- 
ception ; by  conquering  some  opposing  circum- 
stance at  every  step ; by  such  arts  and  by  such 
means  os  check  reason  from  indulgence  in  ab- 
straction, and  imagination  from  over-delight  In 
reverie ; bat  women  expand  and  grow  through 
those  agencies  which  act  on  the  sensibilities,  and 
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by  them  on  the  intellect ; their  common  sense 
has  less  shrewdness  and  more  native  tact ; their 
wisdom  has  less  experience  and  more  intuitive 
force ; and  whatever  ability  or  genius  they  dis- 
play is  uniformly  characterised  more  by  their 
temperament,  rearing,  and  intimate  relationships 
than  by  the  stamp  of  the  outward  world.  Na- 
ture trains  them  by  unlike  methods.  Men  are 
aggressive;  they  are  born  warriors;  they  in- 
stinctively carry  the  temper  of  fighting  into 
every  matter ; business,  politics,  diplomacy,  are 
full  of  manoeuvres,  evolutions,  and  counter- 
marches; women  are  receptive  and  yielding, 
never  waiting  for  truth  to  subdue  them,  but 
hastening  to  render  a cordial  and  joyful  obedi- 
ence— satisfied  with  knowledge  when  they  can 
feel  its  benefits,  and  not  looking  to  its  exterior 
ends.  Owing  to  these  peculiarities  of  her  con- 
stitution, womanly  mind  is  much  more  adjunc- 
tive to  character  and  life  than  the  intellect  of 
manhood : it  has  less  to  do  with  the  work  and 
more  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  world ; and 
hence,  in  estimating  the  bearings  of  her  culture 
on  the  interests  of  society,  we  must  not  turn  to 
the  more  public  and  demonstrative  spheres  of 
rivalship  and  renown,  but  to  those  quieter  and 
purer  scenes  which  lie  divinely  embosomed  in 
the  blessedness  of  Home. 

Now,  certainly,  there  is  no  point  that  should 
be  more  tenaciously  guarded  than  the  one  just 
noticed.  The  whole  philosophy  of  womanly 
education  is  embraced  in  what  she  is  by  the  cre- 
ative ordination  of  God ; in  the  capacity,  scope, 
and  worth  of  her  redeemed  nature  ; in  the  posi- 
tion assigned  her  in  the  providential  economy 
of  human  society ; in  the  stewardship  she  has 
to  fulfill ; in  the  trust  confided  to  her  hands  for 
the  solemn  reckoning  of  the  final  judgment. 
Where  else  but  in  the  immortal  mind  itself 
can  we  find  motives  and  ends  for  life-giving  and 
life-sustaining  action  ? Where  else  but  in  its 
profound  emotions,  its  quick  and  far-reaching 
sensibilities,  its  restless  upheavings,  its  bound- 
less faculties,  its  many-colored  fancies,  and  its 
equally  diversified  facts  ? Where  but  in  this  vast 
world  of  thought,  affection,  will,  aspiration, 
struggle,  sorrow,  bliss — bound  to  earth,  bound 
to  heaven — communing  with  angels,  tortured 
by  demons — and  every  hour,  every  moment, 
waking  or  sleeping,  evolving  an  experience  in 
which  natural  and  supernatural  unite  or  repel ; 
where  but  in  this  miracle  of  spiritual  being  and 
eternal  destiny,  can  we  find  the  import  and  aim 
of  a true  and  genuine  culture  ? This,  then,  is 
the  real  standard  of  womanly  education — viz., 
the  practical,  personal  benefit  to  her  character — 
the  work  wrought  within  her — the  wisdom  and 
power  which  it  imparts  to  enable  her  to  devel- 
op, control,  and  elevate  her  own  nature,  and 
make  it  a fit  instrument  to  accomplish  God's 
plan  in  its  redemption.  Suppose  this  process 
reversed — suppose  that  woman  is  taught  and 
trained  to  think,  act,  and  live  in  the  open  world 
and  for  it.  The  prizes  of  earthly  ambition  are 
held  up  before  her ; social  position,  wealth,  lux- 
ury, fashion,  are  rendered  intensely  attractive, 


and  her  stimulated,  feverish  heart  bounds  to 
grasp  them.  Are  the  law  s of  her  being  exe- 
cuted ? Are  her  instincts  met  ? Are  her  deep 
yeanlings  satisfied?  Set  aside  all  the  solemn 
considerations  of  religion,  and  take  her  simply 
and  wholly  as  a creature  of  sensibility  and  ac- 
tion ; is  such  a cold,  conventional  life  a life  to 
her  ? The  firm,  adamantine  bounds  of  nature 
— never  sterner  than  when  dealing  with  woman 
— interpose  their  hard  restraints.  She  can  not 
find  her  own  counterpart,  her  image,  her  lost 
inheritance,  her  offered  patrimony,  in  the  out- 
ward world ; and  hence  she  is  doomed  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  her  own  violated  and  outraged 
constitution.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptional 
instances  in  which  women  are  called  to  serve  the 
world  in  high  achievements  of  individual  prow- 
ess and  valor.  But  Providence  rarely  suspends 
its  organic  rules,  and  in  no  case  are  we  entftfed 
to  argue,  from  such  facts,  that  we  have  a right 
to  oppose  its  established  modes  of  procedure. 

The  noblest  thing  that  a woman  can  do  is  to 
make  herself  noble.  She  has  much  more  power 
over  her  own  character  than  over  any  outward 
object.  It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  had  con- 
sulted this  very  end  in  limiting  her  external  re- 
lations to  society.  Denied  the  opportunity,  no 
less  than  relieved  of  the  necessity,  of  contact 
with  the  great  world,  why  is  this,  but  that  her 
fresh  energy  and  buoyant  spirit  may  be  concen- 
trated on  herself  and  in  her  private  companion- 
ships? It  is  to  this  calm,  inspiring  home-life 
that  she  should  bring  the  treasures  of  a culti- 
vated mind  and  character.  Nor  should  any  con- 
viction be  stronger  than  that  she  may  here  find 
the  amplest  and  most  rewarding  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  all  her  activity.  No  woman  that  has 
contemplated  home  in  the  light  of  Divine  truth, 
and  appreciated  it  in  the  warmth  of  Divine  love, 
could  desire  a nobler  or  better  field  for  person- 
al exertions.  And  although  her  usefulness 
ought  not  to  be  restricted  within  its  circle,  yet 
she  should  always  realize  that  she  is  most  serv- 
iceable to  humanity  in  the  discharge  of  such 
duties  as  nature  has  laid  nearest  to  her  heart. 
There  is  need,  just  now,  that  this  truth  should 
be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  many  well-mean- 
ing but  mistaken  people.  A mania  for  useful- 
ness— for  the  glare  and  glitter  of  public  demon- 
strations— for  vast  schemes  of  philanthropy — is 
beginning  to  seize  the  souls  of  many  good  wo- 
men, and  to  hurry  them  into  false  efforts.  Va- 
rious causes  have  combined  to  quicken  their 
^sensitiveness  to  existing  evils ; growing  intelli- 
gence, generous  feelings,  religious  culture,  have 
made  them  alive  to  the  wTongs  and  miseries  of 
society ; and  it  is  most  praiseworthy  that  their 
hearts  should  respond,  in  truthfulness  of  sen- 
timent and  propriety  of  endeavor,  to  the  touch- 
ing appeals  forced  upon  them.  But  to  what 
painful  excesses  of  ultraism  has  this  passion  for 
usefulness  gone ! A morose  and  vindictive 
temper ; a keen  impatience  of  the  presence  of 
wretchedness;  a fiery  haste  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  error,  injustice,  and  suffering ; and,  in 
some  instances,  a poorly-concealed  contempt  for 
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Providence,  and  its  tolerations  of  depravity,  are 
not  rare  spectacles  among  this  class  of  persons. 
One  can  not  avoid  believing,  if  he  is  to  trust  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  that  many  of  them  are 
positively  vitiated  by  their  philanthropy — or, 
rather,  by  what  passes  under  that  name.  What 
a strange  perversion  this  of  their  nature ! What 
a mysterious  alembic  that,  which,  out  of  the 
elements  of  peace,  sympathy,  and  benevolence, 
distills  the  rancor,  strife,  and  bitterness  of  evil 
passions ! A true,  genuine  philanthropy,  such 
as  the  great  work  of  human  progress  demands, 
must  rest  on  domestic  sentiments.  It  must  be 
bora  in  hearts  that  have  learned  their  love  and 
trust  at  the  fireside— at  the  household  altar — in 
the  daily  tenderness  and  devotion  of  family  duty. 
Whenever  it  diverts  the  mind  from  the  para- 
mount interests  of  home,  and,  as  we  have  some- 
tifffts  seen,  sacrifices  the  affections  of  private 
companionship  for  an  imaginary  public  good,  it 
is  no  philanthropy,  but  a blighting,  withering 
counterfeit,  that  will  fall  a victim  to  its  own 
idolatry. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  women  are  ordained 
to  find  their  main  sphere  of  action  in  domestic 
retirement,  there  are  evils  in  our  civilization 
that  render  their  watchful  ministry  at  home 
• more  than  ever  necessary  and  desirable.  Our 
men,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  now, 
more  or  less,  public  characters ; and  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  fallen  on  an  age  full  of 
exactions  on  private  leisure  and  personal  serv- 
ice. A monstrous  system  of  taxation  covers  the 
whole  land,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  its  rigid 
hold  on  your  time,  purse,  and  efforts.  Once, 
in  years  gone,  the  public  used  to  be  a retired, 
dignified,  old-school  personage,  that  had  a ten- 
der respect  for  his  own  independence  and  was 
quite  chary  of  accepting  too  many  offices  from 
its  kind  friends.  Said  friends  were  not  vassals, 
but  freemen  bold  and  stanch,  living  after  their 
own  strong  impulses  and  rarely  called  away 
from  private  affairs.  But  a new  era  has  come. 
The  entire  framework  of  society  must  be  recon- 
structed ; individual  agency  totters  and  trembles 
nnder  its  mountainous  load;  and  we  are  half- 
crazed  at  the  bare  idea  of  what  is  expected  of 
ns.  Besides  this,  men  are  driven  to  compress 
nine  lives  into  one.  Moderate  labor,  steady  at- 
tention, small  gains,  and  slow  profits,  are  obso- 
lete things.  A man,  at  this  day,  must  keep 
time  with  the  steam-engine,  and  swing  his  mus- 
cles as  fast  as  pistons  and  cranks  move.  For- 
merly the  night  was  considered  a reserved  house- 
hold right,  but  the  claims  of  business,  societies, 
and  outside  interests  have  played  havoc  with 
the  once  exclusive  property  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Few  men  are  now  faithful  to  their  sacred, 
domestic  tasks.  Cares,  struggles,  ambitions, 
engross  them;  and  as  there  happens  to  be  a 
gigantic  machinery  of  proxies,  they  shift  re- 
sponsibility on  professional  substitutes,  who  un- 
dertake to  do  every  thing  and  do  nothing. 
Thousands  of  homes  in  oar  land  are  mere  stop- 
ping-places, where  husbands  call,  spend  a few 
exhausted  hoars,  and  hasten  off  to  more  con- 


genial scenes.  All  this  irf  utterly  wrong,  and 
doubtless  the  excess  will  comet  itself;  bnt 
meanwhile  what  an  office  devolves  on  our  wo- 
men? Domestic  education,  according  to  the 
Divine  plan,  is  certainly  the  work  of  both  par- 
ents. The  circumstances  of  the  age,  however, 
have  thrown  it  into  the  hands  of  oar  women, 
and  as  they  have  submitted  to  the  onerous  bur- 
den, oar  only  hope  is  that  they  will  bravely  sus- 
tain their  trust.  Never  were  womanly  offices 
as  important  as  now ; never  had  they  so  much 
to  do  and  to  do  well ; for,  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary tasks  of  household  life,  the  intense  excite- 
ments of  the  outward  world  require  a balancing 
power  of  domestic  nurture,  greater  than  in  any 
previous  period  of  human  history.  Amidst  the 
crowded  mart9  of  business,  along  tbe  highways 
of  trade,  in  the  seats  of  commerce,  in  private 
walks,  in  public  scenes,  by  newspapers,  by  the 
shop-windows,  by  the  placards  on  the  wall,  in 
every  association  and  connection,  in  the  omni- 
bus and  on  the  steamboat,  the  growing  mind 
of  onr  country,  aente  in  its  impressibility,  open 
in  all  its  avenues,  eager  for  thought  and  action, 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  means  and  agen- 
cies that  educate  its  tastes  and  form  its  habits. 

The  power  of  external  life  over  ns  has  been 
vastly  enhanced,  far  more  so  than  the  power 
of  schools,  colleges,  and  books— and  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  observe  how  much  the  individual  will, 
the  personal  directiveness,  the  silent,  solitary, 
outworking  of  nature,  have  beon  subordinated 
to  the  tyrannic  type  of  a common,  uniform 
grasping  worldliness.  How  is  this  monopoly  to 
be  abated  ? How  are  tbe  excesses  of  external 
education  to  be  restrained  ? A proper  culture 
at  home  offers  the  only  hope  of  remedy ; and  if 
this  beneficent  influence  is  employed,  it  must  be 
through  cultivated  women. 

Looking  at  the  present  position  of  American 
women,  and  especially  considering  her  as  the 
main  stay  of  onr  domestic  interests,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  tbe  kind  and  degree  of 
education  which  she  ought  to  receive.  She 
needs  the  culture  of  common-sense,  and  she 
needs  the  culture  of  all  her  highest  and  noblest 
faculties.  By  all  means  let  her  acquire  the 
substantial  virtues  of  industry,  skill,  prudence, 
in  every-day  affairs.  Every  hour  of  life  puts  a 
premium  on  these  great  qualities,  and  whoever 
is  indifferent  to  their  practical  value  will  soon 
find  herself  arrayed  at  the  bar  of  vengeance. 

Bnt  these  are  uof  tbe  earth,  earthy.”  They 
are  valuable  in  their  place,  but  only  in  their 
place.  Now  it  is  quite  easy  to  exaggerate  this 
department  of  womanly  life,  and  as  we  happen 
to  have  an  extra  share  of  facility  in  the  art  of 
intensifying  any  thing  that  passion  or  preju- 
dice commends,  we  have  magnified  this  matter 
most  unreasonably.  Judging  from  the  lan- 
guage of  some  of  onr  writers,  and  from  the  tone 
of  thought  common  to  various  sections  of  the 
countiy,  one  would  suppose  that  women  ought 
never  to  raise  their  eyes  higher  than  a butter- 
churn,  and  always  prefer  the  polish  of  furniture 
to  the  polish  of  fine  manners.  If  they  under* 
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stand  astronomy  enough  to  know  when  the  sun 
rises,  and  philosophy  sufficient  to  comprehend 
the  mechanics  of  a sewing-machine,  they  need 
6eek  no  science  beyond;  cooking-stoves,  and 
yeast  mixtures,  and  self-sealing  cans,  will  sup- 
ply  the  rest.  To  help  on  the  furor  in  behalf 
of  domestic  drudgery,  wq  have  an  interminable 
list  of  books,  teaching  the  theory  of  keeping 
house  and  the  practice  of  driving  every  body 
out  of  it.  And  then  the  recipes ! The  recipes, 
swarming  throughout  your  habitation,  installed 
in  closets,  reigning  from  cellar  to  attic,  and  put- 
ting your  whole  dominions  under  military  exact- 
ness— so  that  you  must  eat,  drink,  sleep,  sneeze, 
and  die  by  recipe.  Doctors  are  sensible — recipes 
should  be  in  a dead  language. 

There  is  such  a popular  clamor  on  this  sub- 
ject of  “ domesticity’’  in  women,  and  the  kitch- 
en is  60  eloquently  glorified,  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  its  materializing  effect  on  their  charac- 
ter and  life.  The  most  of  women  take  the  truth 
of  public  opinion  for  granted,  and  they  prompt- 
ly acquiesce  in  its  dictates.  All  this  hubbub  at 
agricultural  fairs  over  pots  of  preserves  and  nice 
quilts,  and  the  loud  emphasis  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  the  grandeur  of  a good  dinner, 
have  been  carried  to  a ridiculous  extreme ; and 
we  have  ceased  to  be  shocked  at  the  taste  that 
can  tie  together  with  white  ribbon  a cookery- 
book  and  the  Holy  Bible  as  a present  for  a love- 
ly bride.  No  man  of  sense  can  ever  depreciate 
the  domestic  skill  necessary  to  a thrifty,  man- 
aging, successful  wife,  but  pray  let  it  not  be 
pushed  to  a disgusting  excess.  Any  one  who 
has  traveled  over  the  United  States,  and  close- 
ly observed  its  domestic  life,  will  indorse  the  as- 
sertion that  there  is  a false  public  opinion  in 
this  matter — false,  not  in  kina,  but  in  degree. 
Yielding  to  its  stern  requirements,  we  have 
known  many  gifted  and  noble  women  “settle 
down”  after  marriage  in  the  routine  of  domestic 
drudgery,  abandon  all  literature,  neglect  per- 
sonal study  and  culture,  lest  they  should  be  sus- 
pected of  the  tastes  and  refinements  of  elegant 
scholarship.  Nor  is  any  style  of  speech  more 
common  than  to  hear  intelligent  men  speak  of 
their  wives  simply  as  “good  housekeepers,”  and 
we  have  known  some  who  thought  it  no  compli- 
ment if  you  spoke  of  the  “ better  half”  in  any 
other  strain.  One  case  occurs  to  us  that  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  aspect  of  American  char- 
acter. Mr. had  recently  buried  his  wife, 

a woman  of  rare  excellence,  known  for  her  good- 
ness, and  appreciated  by  all.  Talking  of  her  to 
some  sympathizing  friends,  a few  days  after  her 
death,  we  heard  one  of  the  persons  present — a 
noble-hearted  man,  who  had  experienced  the 
keenest  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  his  wife — make  a 

touching  allusion  to  Mr. ’s  bereavement. 

“Ah,  Sir,”  replied  the  desolate  husband,  “ah, 
Sir,  she  was  a capital  housekeeper!”  Just 
then  another  gentleman,  not  quite  overcome  by 
the  ludicrous  reply,  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
worth  of  the  departed  wife,  and  to  speak  of  the 

irreparable  loss  which  Mr. had  sustained. 

44  Yes,  Sir,”  said  the  widower,  “ she  always  had 
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my  dinner  ready  by  one  o’clock,  and  a clean  ta- 
ble-cloth too !” 

Where  public  opinion  and  private  usages  bind 
down  women  to  this  extent  in  domestic  care  and 
oversight,  the  same  effects  are  produced  that  we 
find  in  men  devoted  to  the  sendee  of  mammon. 
The  heart,  owing  to  the  intenser  strength  of  af- 
fections and  the  ceaseless  call  for  the  exercise 
of  the  gentler  sympathies,  may  not  be  as  rapid- 
ly and  as  thoroughly  hardened.  But  the  chill- 
ing process  goes  on ; the  warmth  of  generous, 
glad  emotions  forsakes  the  blood ; and  at  last 
the  unhappy  martyr  to  kitchen  stoves  and  shin- 
ing brass  has  nothing  left  but  a pair  of  bony, 
leathery  hands,  a worn-out  frame,  and  a vacant 
brain.  Such  a history  of  married  life  is  pain- 
ful, and  next  to  brutal  treatment,  is  deplorable. 
Among  those  evils ‘to  which  women  are  subject 
— evils  that  involve  no  deep  suffering  from  ma- 
lignity or  vice — there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
pernicious  to  all  true  growth  and  culture  than 
this  grinding  slavishness  to  domestic  routine. 

It  is  little  short  of  cruelty  to  expect  and  demand 
this  of  woman ; she  was  made  for  something 
purer  and  higher;  marriage  was  designed  to 
yield  her  daily  joy  and  blessedness,  by  elevating 
her  aims,  gratifying  her  aspirations,  and  fur- 
nishing her  spirit  with  the  means  of  communing 
with  whatever  is  refined,  truthful,  and  excel- 
lent ; and  if  this  opportunity  is  denied  her,  the 
real  worth  of  life  has  been  forfeited  to  a fiction 
of  conventionalism. 

Admitting,  as  all  must,  the  necessity  that 
women  should  be  fully  trained  to  the  eare  and 
management  of  the  internal  interests  of  the 
household,  there  are  comparatively  few  who  see 
how  these  virtues  are  to  be  preserved  from  de- 
generation into  vices.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  all  the  prudential  offices  of  our  nature 
are  to  be  exalted  by  the  companionship  of  high- 
er sentiments,  and  that  Heaven  has  established 
no  other  method  to  save  them  from  weakening 
the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  character.  It 
is  this  education  in  the  best  faculties  of  her  mind 
that  woman  needs.  She  needs  it  for  her  own 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  others.  First  among 
her  obligations  are  those  which  she  is  bound  to 
discharge  to  her  own  immortal  being — a gift 
from  God  which  she  is  to  honor  with  a ceaseless 
psalm  of  thanksgiving.  To  develop  the  capac- 
ity within  her — to  quicken  her  inward  hearing 
so  that  no  whisper  of  truth  shall  be  lost — to  pu- 
rify the  inward  sight  so  that  every  trace  of  the 
divine  hand,  however  dim  and  faint  to  other 
eyes,  may  be  clearly  seen — to  strengthen  the 
will,  that  it  may  be  competent  to  every  office 
of  decision,  fortitude,  and  courage — to  inform 
and  establish  conscience  so  that  it  may  have  the 
might,  as  it  has  the  right,  to  rule — to  cultivate 
reason  and  imagination  so  that  their  joint  ac- 
tion shall  embrace  all  the  scope  of  available 
wisdom,  reaching  from  the  humblest  fact  record- 
ed on  a clod  to  the  loftiest  ideality  that  in  the 
sacred  pauses  of  life  awakens  a new  and  thrill- 
ing consciousness  of  awaiting  immortality — to 
discipline  the  affections  so  that  they  may  com- 
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nmnicate  power  to  the  intellect  and  purity  to 
conduct — to  listen  to  those  great  intuitions  that 
evermore  are  struggling  to  recover  their  lost 
language  and  utter  forth  their  ancient  messages 
of  the  grandeur  and  gloiy  of  our  birth  and  des- 
tiny— to  renew,  by  a spiritual  and  divine  agen- 
cy, that  image  which  sin  and  sorrow  have  dark- 
ened in  guilt  and  saddened  in  grief ; this  is  the 
law  of  her  nature,  stamped  with  the  authority 
of  God,  and  fraught  with  the  issues  of  eternity. 
It  is  here — in  her  own  soul — that  true,  genuine 
power  is  tq  strike  its  roots.  Here  it  must  accu- 
mulate its  resources ; here  it  must  gather  all  its 
varied  agencies  and  auxiliaries  of  action.  Ev- 
ery hour  of  life  she  will  need  the  serene  friend- 
ship of  her  own  spirit ; the  deeds  of  daily  exist- 
ence will  return  her  thoughts  and  purposes  to 
it  for  justification,  and  she  will  find  that  expe- 
rience and  struggle — all  that  makes  our  circum- 
stances— w ill  continually  draw  on  this  source  for 
the  interpretation  of  their  mystic  meaning  and 
the  vindication  of  their  providential  designs. 

If  her  nature  be  thus  cultivated,  she  will  find 
that  in  forming  her  mind  and  character  on  the 
ground  of  her  own  individuality  as  related  to 
the  divine  law,  she  has  acquired  the  spirit  and 
means  of  social  and  domestic  influence.  Who- 
ever fits  herself  for  the  communion  of  a heav- 
enly life,  has  adopted  the  surest  and  truest  plan 
to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  springing  from  the 
ties  of  home  and  countiy.  For  although  this 
great  work  may  begin  in  personal  considera- 
tions, it  soon  rises  into  a higher  connection  ; 
and  self,  growing  more  and  more  faithful  to 
its  developed  instincts,  and  led  out  toward  the 
ends  of  moral  benevolence,  yearns  to  prove  a 
benediction  and  a joy  to  all  within  its  reach. 
The  true,  real,  vital  self,  lives  as  selfishness 
dies,  and  its  wise  heart,  taught  of  God,  em- 
braces the  grandest  law  of  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual existence,  viz.,  that  whatever  it  has  can 
only  become  its  own  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
ase  and  benefit  of  others.  Receiving  those 
memorable  words,  44  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,19  it  realizes  them,  not  as  a mere 
statement  of  the  duty  of  charity,  but  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  a central  truth,  that  must  be 
imbedded  in  the  very  core  of  every  just,  gener- 
ous sentiment,  every  noble  feeling,  every  right 
action.  Is  it  44 blessed " to  open  the  mind  to 
the  inspiring  gladness  of  nature,  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  beauty  as  they  are  taught  in  the  fresh 
scenes  of  each  returning  day,  to  bow  down  be- 
fore the  sublimities  of  the  universe  and  be  exalt- 
ed by  their  presence  ? Is  it  44  blessed 1 to  follow 
the  guidance  of  imagination  as  it  traces  the  har- 
mony of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  religion,  and, 
at  last,  rests  in  the  completeness  of  truth  as  re- 
vealed in  the  perfectness  of  love  ? And  is  it 
44  blessed1  in  those  selectcr  moments  of  life, 
when  intense  feeling  floods  the  mind,  to  lay  the 
heart  close  to  this  redeemed  earth,  and,  gather- 
ing the  mighty  throb  of  the  sea  and  of  the  air 
into  its  strong  pulse,  silently  sink  into  a rapture 
of  joy  ? 44  Blessed11  is  all  this,  whenever  and 

wherever  felt ; but 44  more  blessed99  to  commu- 


nicate the  beauty  and  purity  so  inspired ; 44  more 
blessed " tp  welcome  others  to  be  sympathetic 
sharers  in  them ; 44  more  blessed,"  because  more 
divine,  to  give  yourself  to  the  world  than  for  na- 
ture and  revelation  to  give  their  treasured  trib- 
utes to  you.  And  never  docs  this  cardinal  law, 
the  summary  of  all  excellence,  attest  its  virtue 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  moral  and  social 
history  of  women.  Retired  from  the  world,  the 
instinct  of  expression  desires  to  breathe  itself 
forth.  It  is  an  urgent,  painful  want,  that  must 
be  gratified.  Confined  within  themselves  they 
die,  no  matter  how  happily  they  are  surrounded 
with  the  fortunes  of  life.  They  must  see  their 
image  in  outward  objects.  They  must  utter 
their  souls  in  some  hallowed  work.  A moral 
purpose,  full  of  youthful  vigor,  is  constantly  im- 
pelling them  to  embody  their  inward  being  in 
the  enduring  deeds  of  goodness.  And  hence 
the  world  has  the  best  possible  security  that 
truly  cultivated  women  will  exert  their  talents 
in  a right  direction.  So  firmly  are  they  held  to 
the  principles  of  pure  morality,  and  so  intimate- 
ly are  the  high,  distinctive  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tian ministration  interwoven  with  their  ideal  of 
pleasure,  that  the  general  rule  must  always  be 
as  above  stated.  On  nothing  can  we  count  with 
more  certainty  than  that  the  large  body  of  edu- 
cated women — educated  in  nature  as  well  as  in 
mind — will  always  be  found  loyal  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  humanity.  Radicals,  fanatics,  Quix- 
otic reformers  can  not,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, proceed  from  them.  Now  and  then  a dis- 
appointed, crushed  spirit  may  rush  into  some  of 
the  protean  forms  of  intellectual  lunacy ; here, 
we  may  have  the  morbid  fruits  of  a badly-train- 
ed childhood,  and  there,  the  fierce  resistance  of 
a womanliness  that  has  been  allowed  to  experi- 
ence none  of  the  charms  of  a free  and  buoyant 
being;  but  taken  os  a class,  they  must  adhere 
to  the  grand  old  stationary  landmarks.  Stand- 
ing on  the  bold  promontories  that  for  ages  have 
overlooked  the  ocean  of  life,  they  will  watch 
those  surging  waters  on  w'hich  their  hearts  have 
launched  so  many  precious  freights.  Conserva- 
tive they  must  be  by  the  intuitions,  aims,  and 
hopes  of  their  being ; conservative  in  intellect, 
faith,  virtue,  practice ; for  Heaven  will  not  per- 
mit the  fireside,  where  they  dwell,  to  be  subject- 
ed to  those  revolutionary  agencies  that  throw 
down  and  build  up  other  institutions.  It  was 
before  statesmanship  in  point  of  time,  as  it  is 
higher  than  statesmanship  in  point  of  wisdom. 
Home  was  crowned  with  womanly  beauty  and 
tenderness,  long  ere  kings  wore  a diadem  or 
princesses  were  clothed  in  gorgeous  robes.  A 
true  antiquity  hallows  its  altar  and  its  worship. 
It  is  the  antiquity  of  goodness.  It  is  the  an- 
tiquity of  memories  that  have  descended  from 
Eden,  with  no  profane  mixture  of  traditions; 
and  in  kindred  union  with  those  associations, 
responsive  to  their  influence,  and  instinct  with 
their  spirit,  women  must  form  a phalanx  of  pro- 
tection around  the  sanctities  of  home,  and  exe- 
cute, as  a daily  ministry,  the  offices  of  guard* 
iansinp  over  its  love  and  peace. 
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Claiming  such  a culture  for  our  women,  we  every  thing.  The  Psalmist  says,  “The  merry- 
should  leave  the  argument  incomplete  if  we  did  hearted  do  sigh but  in  the  times  I speak  of  I 
not  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  substantial  virtues  never  heard  any  sighing, 
of  the  household,  and  the  attainment  of  a high  The  chief  and  acknowledged  captain  of  our 
excellence  in  all  the  beautiful  forms  of  wisdom,  revels  was  Marquis  Cotesbury ; he  had  worthy 
sentiment,  and  affection,  are  perfectly  consist-  companions  in  Tom  Francis,  Charley  Ashton, 
ent.  Men  there  are  who  can  not  see  the  whole  and  the  rest,  but  all  these  “ paled  their  ineffect- 
truth  on  this  subject;  men,  who  look  along  a ual  fires”  before  Marquis.  I had  been  at  col- 
narrow,  mathematical  line,  and  discern  nothing  lege  with  him,  and  was  now  an  inmate  of  his 

outside  of  it.  Idolaters  of  Utility,  they  have  no  splendid  bachelor  residence  in  the  city  of . 

idea  of  God's  world  beyond  a mass  of  dirt  that  ab-  and  one  of  the  jovial  company,  in  spite  of  my 
sorbs  water  and  produces  harvests.  The  beauty  comparative  youth. 

of  the  rainbow  is  not  half  so  sensible  a thing  to  I shall  endeavor  to  speak  of  Marquis  briefly, 
them  as  a lady's  ribbon ; and  in  this  cold,  cal-  He  impressed  every  one  from  the  first  moment 
lous  spirit,  they  think  of  the  universe  merely  as  of  meeting.  He  was  the  perfect  model  of  phys- 
a good  piece  of  machinery,  worked  pretty  well  ical  beauty.  I have  never  seen  a man  whose 
considering  how  much  is  to  be  done.  But  this  personal  appearance  was  one-half  as  striking, 
brutalizing  creed  has  none  of  the  heart  of  heaven  In  Greece  he  would  have  rivaled,  at  the  court 
in  it.  Far  otherwise  thought  He,  the  Christ  of  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  that  world's  wonder  Al- 
God,  in  whose  hands  the  delicate  flowers  smiled  cibiades  ; and  I remember,  more  than  once,  in- 
as  they  breathed  a lesson  of  trust  in  Providence,  stituting  the  comparison  in  my  mind.  He  was 
and  who,  not  disdainful  of  the  grass  beneath  at  this  time  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  very 
His  feet,  found,  in  its  waving  verdure,  the  sub-  tall,  of  a most  distinguished  carriage,  and  char- 
lime  truths  of  eternity.  No  man  who  recog-  acterized  by  what  is  called  in  Europe  the  btl  air 
nizes  the  workmanship  of  the  Creator  in  tho  — that  of  the  perfect,  courtly  gentleman.  It  was 
material  objects  around  him,  and  marks  the  only  upon  a closer  inspection  that  you  discov- 
adaptation  of  their  multitudinous  forces  to  ac-  ered  the  extraordinary  combination  of  “ fine 
complish  the  great  ends  of  wisdom,  can  ever  points,”  so  to  speak,  about  his  person.  He  had 
depreciate  utility.  But  if  our  minds  were  freed  the  hands,  feet,  and  waist  of  a woman,  though 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  senses — if  reason  could  fully  six  feet  in  height.  The  delicate  extremi- 
assert  its  sway  over  the  understanding,  and  truth  ties  did  not  seem  disproportioned,  however ; hh 
demonstrate  its  superiority  to  facts — then,  in-  limbs  appeared  to  taper  regularly  and  naturally, 
deed,  we  should  see  that  beauty  continues  and  A head  as  faultless  in  model  as  that  of  the  old 
perfects  the  office  of  utility,  and  is  but  a more  Hellenic  Jove,  and  features  of  the  pure  Greek 
subtle  and  spiritual  influence  to  purify  and  en-  type,  worthily  completed  the  picture.  In  a 
noble  the  heart.  There  is,  consequently,  no  physical  point  of  view  simply,  and  regarded 
antagonism  between  them,  unless  our  pride  and  apart  from  any  mental  endowment,  Marquis 
selfishness  create  it.  Both  are  divine  instru-  Cotesbury  was  a magnificent  44  animal.”  His 
meats ; both  appeal  to  us  in  a vast  variety  of  manners  were  such  as  set  off  this  fine  person 
forms,  degrees,  and  connections;  both  dwell  side  wonderfully.  He  had  the  elegant  and  impress- 
by  side  in  undisturbed  harmony ; and  both  find  ivc  affability  of  the  old-school  gentleman,  in  all 
prompt  and  willing  access  to  ail  such  minds  as  its  perfection.  His  father,  Judge  Cotesbury,  had 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  God’s  power  and  been  a star  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  Marquis 
presence  in  the  universe.  How  often  are  they  not  only  inherited  the  immense  family  wealth, 
beheld  in  closest  union!  The  clouds  of  the  and  the  prestige  of  the  Judge’s  high  social 
firmament  water  the  earth,  and  yet  their  benefi-  position — the  old  gentleman's  royal  suavity  of 
cent  service  to  field  and  flower  does  not  abate  bearing  descended  also  to  his  son.  It  was  a 
tho  grace  of  their  shapes  nor  the  majesty  of  their  courtesy  and  considerateness  which  amounted 
movements.  The  dew-drop  holds  heaven  in  almost  to  humility.  When  Marquis  bowed  to 
its  bosom,  but  the  pictured  image  detracts  not  a lady,  it  was  such  an  inclination  as  a subject 
from  the  refreshing  of  grass  and  herb.  So  may  would  make  at  the  footstool  of  a queen ; hif 
sense  and  sentiment,  wisdom  and  beauty,  good-  smile  conveyed  a mingled  veneration  and  devo- 
ness  and  taste,  abide  in  unity  within  the  mind  tion,  worthy  of  a chevalier  of  the  cider  day 
of  a cultivated  woman,  and  qualify  her  for  the  Such  was  Marquis  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and 
full  and  complete  occupancy  of  that  sphere  to  it  was  only  a modification  of  this  manner  which 
which  Providence  has  assigned  her.  made  him  so  conspicuous  a figure  with  those  of 

his  own  sex.  Here  his  ceremonious  air  changed. 

fJOST.  but  his  ceaseless  affability  never.  He  seemed 

the  perfection  of  good-nature.  Never,  save  on 
occasions  of  extraordinary  provocation,  did  I sec* 
his  sweetness  of  manner  disappear.  When  a 
frown  knit  together  those  brows,  generally  so 
tranquil  and  smiling,  the  sight  was  almost  ter- 
rible ; you  shrunk  from  it  as  from  an  aroused 
lion.  But  such  moments  as  these  were  ex- 
tremely rare  with  him.  He  was  almost  uni- 
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TH1  STOUT  OF  FOUR  YOUNG  XSN. 
I.— I VISIT  MAKQUI8  COTESBUKY. 

TITE  had  an  uncommonly  gay  time  in  the 
YT  good  year  eighteen  hundred  and  blank! 
We  turned  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night. 
We  drank  the  sun  to  sleep,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing star  began  to  fade  we  were  drinking  still. 
Our  life  was  one  long  revel,  and  we  laughed  at 
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formly  the  thoroughly  “ good  fellow,”  not  los- 
ing, however,  the  indefinable  tinge  of  his  old- 
school  manner.  In  his  most  abandoned  revels, 
when  cheering  on  his  companions  to  the  wildest 
excesses,  there  was  still  this  peculiar  something 
in  his  manner,  repelling  all  vulgar  familiarity. 
Persons  were  never  coarsely  familiar  with  him 
— if  it  happened  once,  it  was  never  repeated. 
No  amount  of  wine  ever  dethroned  his  dignity 
completely,  and  his  iron  constitution  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  fiercest  assaults  on  it. 

My  sketch  of  this  remarkable  young  man  ex- 
tends to  too  great  length,  or  I should  take  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  speaking  in  detail  of  his 
mental  endowments,  as  I have  done  of  his  phys- 
ical graces.  It  may  seem  extravagant  to  say 
that  he  was  more  remarkable  intellectually  than 
in  his  person.  I have  never  encountered  a mind 
which  filled  me  with  such  admiration.  There 
was  the  intuitive  glance,  flashing  like  lightning 
into  the  obscurest  subjects.  What  others  reach- 
ed by  arduous  trains  of  thought,  he  came  to 
at  a single  bound,  and  apparently  without  the 
slightest  effort.  What  I have  since  read  of  Mr. 
S.  S.  Prentiss,  the  great  orator  of  the  South- 
west, seems  equally  applicable  to  Marquis  Cotes- 
bury.  His  mental  coup  (Tail  appeared  to  pen- 
etrate the  heaviest  clouds,  to  embrace  with  one 
glance  every  detail ; and  the  result  was  given 
in  sentences  of  the  most  brilliant  compactness 
— the  club  of  Hercules  wreathed  with  flowera. 
To  argue,  to  declaim,  to  jest,  to  laugh — there 
was  nobody  like  Marquis.  The  most  exhaust- 
ing processes  of  metaphysical  logic  became  sim- 
ple and  luminous  under  his  handling ; the  ab- 
strusest  problems  of  the  German  school  were 
mere  play  to  him ; and  in  law,  the  subtlest  tech- 
nicalities of  trusts  and  remainders  disentangled 
themselves  and  stood  ranged  in  order,  so  clearly 
and  simply  that  a child  might  have  understood 
them.  I may  be  thought  to  amuse  myself  in 
drawing  a fanciful  character — a mere  assem- 
blage of  perfections  for  the  reader’s  amusement 
8uch  is  not  the  fact.  This  wonderful  young 
man  lived  and  moved  before  me,  such  as  I have 
described  him.  Providence  created,  physically 
and  intellectually,  an  actual,  breathing  wonder. 
My  experience  has  not  rendered  me  desirous  of 
encountering  such  again — at  least,  if  I am  com- 
pelled to  love  them  as  I loved  Marquis  Cotes- 
bury. 

I have  taken  up  so  much  space  speaking  of 
the  chief  of  our  party,  that  I have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  the  rest.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
wholly  necessary.  Tom  Francis,  Charley  Ash- 
ten,  and  the  rest,  were  young  men  of  ancient 
families,  large  wealth,  and  4 1 generous  tastes.” 
That  is  to  say,  they  had  set  out  with  the  determ- 
ination to  “ see  life.”  Tom  Francis,  especially, 
was  a very  gay  young  man,  and  seemed  to  re- 
gard life  as  a race-course— a thing  to  be  gotten 
over  or  through  at  as  suicidal  a velocity  as  pos- 
sible. Grave  people  said  that  he  was  “ going 
to  the  devil,”  but  these  were  only  surly  old  mer- 
chants who  sold  the  produce  of  his  large  estates, 
cold-blooded  individuals  who  could  not  appreci- 


ate— as  Tom  would  say — the  feelings  of  a gen- 
tleman, having  long  since  parted  with  their 
souls  as  far  too  heavy  encumbrances  in  the  race 
for  cash;  after  which  succinct  expression  of 
opinion  Tom  would  order  fresh  juleps  and  light 
another  cigar,  in  which  Charley  Ashton  'and 
Marquis  would  abet  him. 

The  rest  were  gay  young  fellows,  enjoying 
life  carelessly,  and  generally  deferring  to  the 
elders  of  whom  I have  spoken,  for  whom  they 
seemed  to  have  an  unbounded  admiration. 

Their  admiration  could  not  exceed  my  own. 
I was  then  about  twenty,  had  just  finished  my 
collegiate  course,  which  I had  commenced  at 
sixteen,  and  was,  as  I have  said,  on  a visit  to 
Marquis.  At  college  he  had  taken  a great  fan- 
cy to  me,  in  return  for  my  own  more  powerful 
inclination  toward  himself ; and  in  response  to 
his  rollicking  letter,  I had  left  home  soon  after 
my  return  from  college,  and  taken  up  my  abode 

at  Marquis’s,  in , for  an  indefinite  time.  I 

intended  to  stay  but  a week,  and  return  to  com- 
mence the  prosecution  of  my  profession.  I was 
absent  from  home  with  scarcely  any  interrup- 
tion for  half  a year — a half  year  which  I shall 
never  forget.  It  was  a carnival  so  wild  and 
extraordinaiy  that  I scarcely  realize  its  veritable 
existence,  looking  back  now  across  many  years. 
I almost  imagine  that  I have  dreamed  this  pas- 
sage in  my  youth.  But  actual  events  of  sure 
recollection  soon  come  to  my  memory  to  teach 
me  that  all  actually  happened.  It  was  an  ab- 
solutely pagan  existence  that  we  led.  Epicurus 
in  his  most  enthusiastic  moments  never  con- 
ceived a more  purely  sensuous  philosophy  than 
we  carried  into  practice.  I have  said  that  Mar- 
quis possessed  enormous  wealth;  he  had  also 
inherited  the  old  family  mansion  of  his  father 
the  judge,  and  here  was  spent  the  greater  por- 
tion of  our  time.  We  rose  about  two  in  the 
day,  and  commenced  existing  with  a mighty 
mint-julep,  brought  by  a servant,  silent,  respect- 
ful, and  attentive.  The  name  of  this  servant, 
Marquis’s  factotum,  was  Jugurtha ; and  Jugur- 
tha’s  entire  duty  was  to  be  in  call  whenever  his 
master  wanted  him.  At  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  we  were  still  playing  cards,  Ju- 
gurtha was  standing,  wakeful,  silent,  and  re- 
spectful, near  the  side-board,  ready  at  a sign  to 
open  another  bottle  of  Champagne,  to  snuff  the 
candles  flaring  in  the  tall  silver  candelabra,  or  to 
bring  a fresh  bundle  of  cards.  Jugurtha  never 
seemed  sleepy ; he  was  invariably  serenely  re- 
spectful, and  never  was  known  to  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  thing  which  his  master  or  his 
guests  desired.  Did  you  ask  for  something  not 
in  the  establishment:  “Yes,  Sir;  directly,  Sir,” 
was  J ugurtha’s  reply.  And  in  half  an  hour  he 
would  glide  in,  with  the  desired  object,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  upon  his  silver  waiter.  Lin- 
gering a moment  respectfully  at  the  door,  Ju- 
gurtha would  then  glide  out  in  a deprecatory 
and  modest  manner,  to  reappear,  calm  and  re- 
spectful as  before,  at  the  very  first  summons. 

But  I intended  to  speak  of  the  days  as  we 
spent  them.  After  juleps  and  a hearty  break- 
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fast,  served  with  elegant  simplicity  upon  the 
gT&nd  mahogany  table,  as  dark  as  ebony  from 
age,  we  called  a solemn  council  to  take  into 
consideration  the  manner  in  which  the  day 
should  be  spent.  Generally  it  was  determined 
to  go  and  pay  some  visits,  due  to  rich  old 
dowagers  for  balls  and  parties  to  which  we  had 
been  invited.  But  riding  in  the  great  chariot 
or  walking  were  both  unsuited  to  the  habits 
of  the  “pretty  fellows”  of  the  day.  We  rode 
Marquis's  blooded  horses,  and  the  fine  animals 
were  daily  passed  in  review  and  criticised  with 
never-failing  gusto.  Marquis  had  placed  at  my 
exclusive  disposal,  the  day  after  my  arrival,  a 
splendid  animal,  which  no  one  else  was  per- 
mitted to  ride — a young,  thoroughbred,  chest- 
nut-bay. Upon  Starlight,  which  moved  as  in- 
cessantly as  a star  twinkles,  I went  with  the 
rest  to  leave  cards  at  the  houses  of  the  ball- 
givers,  or  to  talk  for  half  an  hour  with  some 
fair  young  dame ; and  on  these  occasions  the 
pater  familias  generally  regaled  us  with  julep 
again,  and  we  departed  elsewhere,  creating  ev- 
ery where  a sensation.  What  did  we  care  for 
those  vulgar  staring  people  who  looked  askance 
at  us  ? We  were  the  patricians — they  the  plebs. 
Let  them  get  out  of  the  way,  unless  they  relish 
being  ridden  over.  So  we  rode.  As  I said  above, 
some  of  the  sour,  morose  old  fellows  said  we 
were  riding  to  the  devil.  I will  not  lengthen 
out  my  talk  with  all  the  events  of  the  days. 
We  dined  splendidly,  went  to  splendid  enter- 
tainments or  the  theatre,  ate  late  suppers,  and 
then  sat  down  to  cards . During  the  day  we 
drank,  drank,  drank — wine,  brandy,  whisky, 
julep,  every  thing.  We  smoked,  and  then — 
drank.  We  rode  out,  and  returned,  and — 
drank.  We  strolled  out  to  look  at  the  horses, 
and  when  we  re-entered  the  house,  we— drank. 
When  cards  came  in  due  course,  however,  the 
excitement  of  play  was  a strong  inducement  to 
“crack  a bottle  of  Champagne,1’  or  any  thing 
else.  We  accordingly  drank.  We  had  an  un- 
commonly gay  time ; but  after  a certain  hour 
of  the  night  I do  not  think  that  any  of  us  knew 
very  accurately  what  occurred.  At  such  mo- 
ments I remember  having  an  indistinct  idea 
that  Jugurtha  and  his  subordinates  politely  gave 
ns  their  arms  and  shoulders  to  escort  us  to  our 
beds,  Marquis  following  the  rest  with  a gait 
somewhat  unsteady,  and  his  habitual  smile.  On 
the  next  morning,  or  rather  afternoon,  Jugurtha 
would  appear  at  the  bedside,  as  I have  said,  si- 
lent, respectful,  and  armed  with  a huge  flagon 
of  mint  julep,  which  he  poured  into  cut-glass 
goblets,  carried  behind  him  by  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates upon  a silver  waiter ; and  under  the 
inspiring  effect  of  the  draught  the  ceremony  of 
dressing  was  gotten  through  with  very  leisurely. 
Before  this  wa9  accomplished,  however,  I would 
hear  the  voice  of  Marquis  singing  in  the  long 
passage — then  his  tap  at  my  door — then  he 
would  enter,  fresh,  smiling,  and  gay,  to  give 
me  the  compliments  of  the  day.  His  hand 
would  be  cool,  his  eye  clear,  his  cheek  not  at 
all  flushed.  The  debauch  of  the  preceding  day 


and  night  had  passed  over  his  extraordinary 
frame  as  a light  cloud  does  over  the  sun,  leav- 
ing him  fresher  and  stronger,  if  such  a thing 
were  possible.  Then  we  would  descend  to  the 
breakfast-room — meet  with  laughter,  to  talk 
politics,  or  scandal,  or  literature,  in  which 
Marquis  and  Francis  were  no  mean  proficients 
— and  then  recommenced  the  same  routine. 

Taken  altogether,  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  were  an  uncommonly  gay  set  of 
young  men,  and  lived  in  delightful  freedom. 
We  drank  and  played  without  stint  or  care. 
We  were  an  uncommonly  gay  party  I 
II.— CARDS. 

Thus  far  I have  been  running  on  at  random, 
in  my  garrulous  way,  about  the  life  I led  at  this 
period.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  the 
after  history  of  my  friends,  Marquis,  Tom  Fran- 
cis, and  the  rest.  I shall  accordingly  proceed  to 
relate  it,  commencing  with  a jaunt  which  we 
made  to  the  estate  of  Tom  Francis. 

This  was  a fine  old  plantation  and  mansion, 
situated  upon  a water-course  at  some  distance 

from  the  city  of . There  I first  saw  Ellen 

Ogilvie.  She  was  on  a visit  to  Caroline  Francis, 
Tom’s  sister,  with  whom  she  had  become  inti- 
mate at  school;  and  the  two  young  ladies, 
with  an  old  housekeeper  and  a valetudinarian 
tutor,  who  lived  in  the  house  on  the  footing 
of  an  heirloom,  constituted  the  whole  establish- 
ment. 

When  we  whirled  up  to  the  door  in  Tom’s 
elegant  equipage  the  heads  of  the  young  ladies 
were  seen  at  the  window,  and  soon  the  lovely 
Caroline  was  locked  in  the  arms  of  her  brother. 
I thought  she  looked  deeply  shocked  when  she 
saw  the  flushed  cheeks  and  bloodshot  eyes  of 
her  brother ; but  she  made  no  other  sign,  wel- 
coming us  with  elegant  courtesy,  and  never  ap- 
pearing to  suspect  that  the  young  gentlemen, 
now  received  at  the  mansion  as  guests,  were 
4 4 irregular  in  their  habits.  ” This  air  of  uncon- 
sciousness was  preserved  with  wonderful  success 
throughout  our  entire  stay,  which  was  extended 
to  very  nearly  three  months. 

I do  not  like  to  speak  of  these  scenes — it  is 
disagreeable  to  allude  to  them  even — and  I trust 
that  I shall  never  witness  again  any  thing  so 
wildly,  so  insanely  degrading.  At  first,  a sen- 
timent of  respect  for  Miss  Francis  and  her  com- 
panion operated  as  a check  upon  the  company ; 
but  as  they  soon  retired  to  their  apartments, 
and  exhibited  no  knowledge  of  their  movements, 
the  life  of  the  city  recommenced  with  the  most 
terrible  additions.  The  party  no  longer  drank 
freely — they  became  regularly  intoxicated ; they 
scarcely  preserved  any  of  the  traits  of  gentle- 
men ; they  were  given  up  to  the  demon  of  drink. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  Tom  Francis, 
who  was  the  wildest  of  all. 

Marquis  and  myself  did  not  join  in  the  revels. 
On  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  I swore  a 
solemn  oath  that  I would  never  again  permit 
intoxicating  drinks  to  pass  my  lip6,  and  God 
has  enabled  me  from  that  moment  to  the  present 
one  to  keep  my  vow.  Marquis  also  had  ceased 
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his  potations.  We  had  both  of  us  fallen  in  love — 
he  with  Miss  Francis,  I with  her  friend. 

In  Marquis,  with  his  really  noble  nature  and 
excellent  heart,  this  passion,  as  profound  as  it 
was  sudden,  assumed  the  form  of  the  most  chiv- 
alric  respect.  His  tone  to  Miss  Francis  was 
deeply,  almost  devoutly  respectful;  his  power 
of  interesting  women  in  him  seemed  all  at  once 
to  have  completely  deserted  him,  and  I think  a 
single  frown  upon  her  face  would  have  paralyzed 
him  and  rendered  him  unspeakably  miserable. 
The  young  girl  had  a queenly  way  about  her 
which  appeared  to  take  from  Marquis  his  entire 
faculties  of  conversation,  and  he  would  sit  by 
her  side  for  hours,  scarcely  saying  any  thing, 
only  gazing  into  her  face — to  avert  his  eyes 
when  her  own  were  turned  upon  him.  I have 
often  since  that  time  reflected  upon  this  singular 
subjugation  of  the  brilliant  converser  and  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world  ; and  I have  pleased 
myself  with  the  idea  that  it  indicated  the  true 
nobility  of  his  disposition — the  profound  respect 
which  he  entertained,  through  all  his  woeful  life, 
for  a pure  woman — and  the  depth  and  truth  of 
his  real  nature. 

I shall  not  speak  at  length  of  my  own  wooing. 
A kind  Heaven  enabled  me  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fection of  one  of  the  best  and  loveliest  persons 
in  the  world ; and  I have  never  ceased  to  return 
thanks  for  this  great  boon — a boon  which  I de- 
clare myself,  in  all  honesty  and  truth,  to  have 
been  then,  as  I am  now,  totally  unworthy  of  en- 
joying. Ellen  responded  to  my  love,  and  I 
soon  found  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  our 
union — a union  which  one  year  afterward  was 
consummated  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
in County.  But  I shall  proceed. 

In  vain  did  Marquis  and  myself  endeavor 
to  restrain  the  insane  revels  of  our  companions, 
to  the  enormity  of  which  our  eyes  were  at  last 
opened.  Our  entreaties  were  all  met  with 
laughter  and  jests,  and  we  were  asked  whether 
we  would  “preach  on  Sunday  next  at  Bethel 
meeting-house/’  with  a variety  of  other  facetia 
indicative  of  the  light  in  which  our  sudden  refor- 
mation was  regarded.  Tom  Francis  especially 
made  us  the  subject  of  his  satire,  and  a young 
man  named  Thornburg  was  his  chief  aider  and 
abettor.  I often  saw  Marquis  Cotesbury’s  eyes 
flash  when  this  person  spoke  to  him,  and  after- 
ward discovered  the  reason  of  their  dislike. 
Thornburg  had  been  for  some  time  a suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Miss  Francis,  whom  he  had  known 
in  her  youth — and  in  addition  had  won  enor- 
mous sums  from  Marquis  at  cards,  not  without 
suspicion  of  unfair  play  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nent. You  may  judge  that  these  two  circum- 
stances were  not  calculated  to  elevate  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  rival ; but  Marquis  restrained 
himself,  and  only  requested  Mr.  Thornburg,  in 
a tone  of  cool  politeness,  not  to  criticise  any 
course  he  was  pleased  to  pursue.  At  such  times 
I could  see  the  “devil”  yery  plainly  in  Marquis’s 
eye,  and  I suppose  Thornburg  saw  this  danger- 
ous look  too,  for  after  a little  time  he  ceased  to 
utter  his  jeers,  contenting  himself  with  a sneer, 


and  the  remark  that  “ Certainly  it  was  no  con- 
cern of  his ; if  Cotesbury  wanted  to  lead  a holy 
life,  he  certainly  had  no  objection.”  The  words 
were  muttered  rather  than  spoken  aloud,  as 
Thornburg  turned  away,  for  he  rarely  withstood 
Marquis’s  glance  fixed  on  him.  It  now  express- 
ed simply  a lordly  species  of  contempt ; a freez- 
ing politeness  accompanied  his  slight  bow,  and 
the  opponents  parted.  Marquis  was  thinking 
of  another  species  of  affair * than  the  threatened 
one  with  Thornburg. 

He  did  not  prosper  in  his  wooing  with  Miss 
Francis.  Perhaps  she  had  never  seriously 
thought  of  marriage,  or  possibly  the  silent  hom- 
age of  her  dignified  suitor  did  not  interest  her ; 
certain  it  is  that  Marquis  did  not  gain  ground, 
and  the  circumstance  filled  him  with  a gloomy 
pain. 

“ The  fact  is,  Will,”  he  would  say  to  me,  for 
we  had  soon  confided  to  each  other  our  hopes  and 
feelings — “ the  fact  is,  I love  her  so  much  that  I 
think  it  makes  me  stupid.  In  her  presence  I 
don’t  feel  easy,  and  utter  only  platitudes,  as  my 
father  used  to  say.  I used  to  think  I knew 
women,  but  this  one  foils  me  : she’s  different, 
however — an  angel  almost,  it  seems  to  me.  She 
will  never  look  upon  my  suit.” 

And  Marquis  would  become  silent,  resting  his 
head  gloomily  upon  his  hand  and  sighing  deep- 
ly. In  reply  to  my  commonplace  encourage- 
ments he  only  shook  his  bead,  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  his  motionless  melancholy  again. 
One  day  he  took  my  arm  suddenly,  and  drew 
me  forth  into  the  old  garden.  I saw  that  his 
brow  was  flushed  with  anger,  and  a threatening 
flash  in  his  proud  eye  indicated  some  extraor- 
dinary emotion. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I asked. 

“ The  matter  is,”  he  replied  hoarsely,  “ that 
I have  discovered  the  source  of  my  ill-success 
with — Miss  Francis.” 

“ Ah ! — you  have  discovered — what  ?” 

“ Simply  that  I have  a rival,”  said  Marquis 
with  clenched  teeth. 

“ Who  on  earth  can  it  be  ?”  I asked,  for  I 
had  seen  no  one  pay  Miss  Francis  the  least  at- 
tention of  a marked  description.  “You  certain- 
ly deceive  yourself,  Marquis.” 

“I  do  not,  Will,  and  the  proof  is  that  this 
fellow  Thornburg — ” 

“ Thornburg  1” 

“Ah ! you  start !”  said  Marquis  with  a sneer 
of  such  haughty  contempt  as  I never  before 
saw.  “ You  think  as  I do,  then.  I thought  per- 
haps that  I was  mistaken  in  this  gentleman — 
had  undervalued  him  1 But  you  agree  with  me 
—do  you  not? — that  *Us  something  shameful 
for  this  black-leg  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Caro- 
line Francis  ?” 

The  words,  thus  written  down,  convey  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  mingled  wrath  and  hauteur 
of  the  speaker.  He  went  on,  growing  paler  and 
colder  as  he  proceeded. 

“ Yes,  he’s  my  rival ; and  he  gets  drank,  and 
boasts  of  his  success.  I’m  nobody,  you  see ! 
Marquis  Cotesbury  is  a nonentity  beside  this 
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worthy  nobleman  — the  representative  of  the 
house  of  Thornburg.  By  Heavens,”  cried  Mar- 
quis, setting  his  teeth  close,  44  I’ll  not  spare 
him  longer  1 I’ll  find  the  metal  he's  made  of, 
if  he  has  any— cheat,  black-leg,  vagabond ! I’ll 
no  longer  be  bearded  by  his  .insolence,  or  per- 
mit his  use  of  Miss  Francis’s  name.  Curse  himl 
I’ve  my  scheme,  and  I'll  not  forego  it !” 

My  attempt  to  moderate  Marquis's  anger,  or 
change  the  unexpressed  resolution  he  had  con- 
ceived, was  as  futile  as  would  have  been  the  en- 
deavor to  turn  the  course  of  the  north  wind. 
He  listened  with  bowed  head  until  I had  fin- 
ished, then  nodding  shortly,  returned  to  the 
house. 

The  evening  passed  as  usual — Miss  Francis 
and  her  companion  retiring  early,  and  then  the 
card-tables  were  set  out.  To  my  great  surprise 
Marquis  took  his  seat  at  one  of  them — to  my 
surprise,  I say,  for  latterly  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  relish  for  play,  and  even  to  have  regis- 
tered a vow  against  it.  His  present  seat  was 
opposite  to  Thornburg,  who  had  gracefully  ac- 
companied the  ladies  to  the  door  and  then  pre- 
pared for  play. 

As  the  game  proceeded  I could  see  in  Mar- 
quis's manner,  forewarned  as  I had  been,  the 
indications  of  intense  watchfulness — and  this 
seemed  to  have  been  directed  more  particularly 
toward  Thornburg.  For  the  other  two  players 
at  the  square  table  on  his  right  and  left  he 
seemed  to  have  no  eyes;  his  entire  attention 
was  concentrated  on  his  enemy. 

The  game  ended  and  Thornburg  won.  It 
was  a largo  amount,  but  Marquis  did  not  seem 
to  regard  it.  He  proposed  as  the  stake  of  the 
next  game  an  amount  so  great  that  the  other 
players,  with  the  exception  of  Thornburg,  drew 
back  shaking  their  heads.  But  Thornburg  held 
his  ground,  and  each  drew  forth  and  laid  upon 
the  table  a pile  of  bank-notes.  The  cards  were 
shuffled,  the  other  members  of  the  party  gath- 
ered around  the  players,  and  the  game  began. 
As  it  proceeded,  and  Marquis  regularly  got  the 
advantage  of  his  opponent,  I never  once  saw 
him  relax  his  look  of  intense  watchfulness.  He 
cleaned  his  finger-nails  with  his  penknife  as  the 
cards  were  dealt,  but  did  not  look  at  his  hands. 
The  game  had  nearly  come  to  an  end,  and  I had 
turned  away  for  a moment,  when  I heard  a sud- 
den crash  and  a loud  cry.  My  startled  glance 
took  in  like  a flash  of  light  the  whole  occur- 
rence. Thornburg,  seeing  that  he  was  about 
to  lose  the  large  stake  which  he  had  put  up,  had 
done  what  Marquis  suspected  him  of  on  former 
occasions  : he  had  slipped  a card  which  would 
have  decided  the  game  in  his  favor  up  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  and,  rising  suddenly,  Marquis 
hod  driven  the  blade  of  his  penknife  through 
his  opponent's  hand,  and  nailed  it  to  the  table. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which 
ensued,  a confused  mass  of  cries,  oaths,  and 
struggles  was  all  that  1 heard  and  saw.  In  five 
minutes  Thornburg,  raving  like  a madman,  was 
expelled  from  the  Hall,  and  soon  afterward  was 
heard  galloping  away.  The  incident  made  the 


wild  young  men  silent  and  sober  for  a moment, 
but  in  half  an  hour  they  were  playing  and  drink- 
ing as  carelessly  as  ever,  clapping  Marquis  on 
the  shoulder,  and  swearing  that  they  were  44  in- 
finitely obliged  to  him  for  exposing  that  scoun- 
drel.” 

From  all  this  ovation  Marquis  soon  retired, 
silent  and  gloomy.  I followed  him,  and  we 
walked  and  conversed  by  moonlight  in  the  gar- 
den, listening  to  the  wild  revelry  from  within. 
High  up  in  a remote  chamber  window  a light 
was  burning,  and  from' this  light  Marquis  seem- 
ed unable  to  remove  his  eyes. 

41  ’Tis  her  chamber,”  he  murmured. 

44  Yes,”  I said,  4 4 but  you  had  better  think  of 
this  affair  with  Thornburg.” 

44  Think  of  it  ?”  said  Marquis,  looking  at  me, 
44  No,  Will ! I’ll  not  fight  him  unless  some  gen- 
tleman will  take  his  place.”. 

44  He’ll  assassinate  you — take  care.” 

Marquis  smiled  sadly  as  he  looked  toward 
the  twinkling  light. 

44 1 don’t  know  if  I’d  care,”  he  said.  44  You 
see  I’m  crossed  in  love,  Will !” 

IIL— THE  LAST  OF  THE  BEVEL. 

On  the  morning  after  the  scene  which  I have 
just  related,  a certain  Major  Wordell,  half  gen- 
tleman, half  village  bully,  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Hall  and  delivered  a mortal  challenge 
from  Mr.  Thornburg  to  Mr.  Cotesbury. 

44 1 refuse  to  meet  Mr.  Thornburg,”  replied 
Marquis,  haughtily. 

44  And  why,  Sir?”  asked  Major  Wordell,  in 
an  insulting  tone:  indeed,  judging  from  his 
countenance,  he  had  been  fortifying  his  courage 
with  drink ; 44  and  why  do  you  refuse,  if  I may 
ask?” 

I saw  a certain  shutting  down  of  the  eyelids, 
which  with  Marquis  always  indicated  anger. 

4 4 1 refuse,”  he  said,  44  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Thornburg  is  a blackguard,  and  a detected  cheat 
at  cards.” 

44  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?”  said  Major  Wor- 
dell, in  a blustering  tone.  44 Do  you  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  I would  bring  a message  from  a 
blackguard  ? No,  Sir ! Mr.  Thornburg  told  me 
to  say  that  he  played  fair,  and  that  yonr  act 
was  that  of  a barbarian,  and  I agree  with  him.” 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  the  speaker’s 
lips  when  Marquis  threw  himself  on  him.  Ma- 
jor Wordell  was  a powerful  man,  hut  he  was  no 
match  for  Marquis.  Before  he  could  resist,  he 
was  caught  up  bodily  and  hurled  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  lawn  beneath. 

He  rose,  brushing  his  coat  and  uttering  the 
most  horrible  oaths,  but  even  in  his  hot  anger 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  renew  the  contest. 
Shaking  his  clenched  hand  wrathfully  at  the 
house,  he  proceeded  to  where  his  horse  was 
tied,  mounted  and  rode  away. 

On  the  same  evening  Thornburg  appeared  at 
the  Hall  and  asked  for  Mr.  Francis.  The  serv- 
ant returned  in  a moment  with  the  reply  that  he 
was  44  not  at  home.”  Thornburg  thereupon  went 
away,  uttering  suppressed  oaths.  This  occurred 
at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  no  one  was 
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at  home  save  the  young  ladies,  Tom  Francis,  and 
myself.  The  rest  had  ridden  out  before  dinner, 
Marquis  on  horseback  by  himself. 

At  nine  o’clock  he  had  not  returned,  and 
much  speculation  was  caused  by  the  event.  I 
remembered  my  own  suggestion  of  the  night  be- 
fore, and  became  terribly  uneasy.  As  the  night 
drew  on  this  suspense  grew  insupportable,  and 
I induced  the  party  to  ride  with  me  upon  the 
high-road,  in  the  direction  which  I knew  Mar- 
quis had  taken.  We  had  not  proceeded  a mile 
before  we  saw,  by  the  clear  moonlight,  a rider- 
less horse  grazing  by  the  roadside.  At  a hun- 
dred paces  distant  wo  found  the  body  of  Mar- 
quis, insensible,  and  apparently  dead.  With 
that  suppressed  breathing  which  indicates  strong 
excitement  every  one  quickly  dismounted,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot.  Raising  the  body  we  per- 
ceived that  the  wounded  man  still  breathed,  and, 
constructing  a hasty  litter,  he  was  borne  back  to 
the  Hall.  His  wound  was  a deep  one  on  the 
head,  and  a surgeon,  who  was  hastily  sent  for, 
declared  that  he  could  never  recover. 

To  describe  my  feelings  at  this  announcement 
would  be  impossible.  When  I saw  Marquis  ly- 
ing thus,  with  a vacant  look  in  his  large,  clear 
eyes,  his  pillow  clotted  with  blood,  the  most 
heart-rending  grief  struggled  in  my  breast  with 
a wild  desire  for  vengeance.  This  latter  senti- 
ment reached  its  climax  at  the  surgeon’s  intel- 
ligence, and  hastily  communicating  to  the  rest 
my  belief  that  Thornburg  and  Wordell  had  been 
engaged  in  the  assassination,  I mounted,  and, 
followed  by  Ashton  and  Francis,  galloped  to- 
ward Thornburg’s  house.  In  an  hour  we  drew 
up  at  the  gate,  and  without  ceremony  rushed  in. 
It  was  too  late.  The  trembling  servants  as- 
sured us  that  their  master  and  Major  Wordell 
had  set  out  at  full  gallop  several  hours  before, 
in  which  direction  they  knew  not. 

Pursuit  was  plainly  impossible.  Overwhelmed 
with  rage  and  despair,  I returned  with  my  com- 
panions to  the  Hall. 

I shall  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the  month 
which  then  passed.  The  powerful  constitution 
of  Marquis  triumphed  over  the  well-nigh  mortal 
blow,  and  he  slowly  revived.  The  moment  final- 
ly arrived  when  he  was  strong  enough  to  inform 
us  of  all  that  had  passed. 

Thornburg  and  Wordell  had  met  him  on  the 
highway,  and  the  latter  had  exhibited  no  dis- 
position to  approach  him.  Thornburg,  howev- 
er, carried  away  by  his  rage,  had  suddenly  struck 
at  him  as  he  passed,  and  Wordell  had  then  as- 
sisted. The  blow  which  rendered  him  insensi- 
ble had  been  struck  with  the  butt-end  of  Thorn- 
burg's heavy  riding-whip— after  which  he  re- 
membered no  more.  This  was  Marquis’s  tale, 
and  it  was  abundantly  verified  by  the  continued 
absence  of  Thornburg  and  Wordell.  They  did 
apt  reappear  during  my  stay ; and  disdaining 
to  take  any  public  steps  to  arrest  them,  Mar- 
quis dismissed  the  whole  subject  from  his  mind, 
and  rapidly  regained  his  health  and  strength. 

Marquis’s  illness  had  caused  an  event,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  probable  Mr.  Thornburg  did 


not  anticipate,  or  take  into  his  calculation  of 
chances.  This  event  was  simply  a complete 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  Miss  Francis  toward 
my  friend.  I never  could  explain  or  understand 
the  exact  process  by  which  this  change  was 
brought  about,  but  it  probably  grew  out  of  the 
young  lady’s  softness  and  goodness  of  heart — 
her  “ pitying  womanhood,”  which  filled  her  with 
tender  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  poor, 
pale  sufferer  thus  thrown  upon  her  hospitality, 
and  depending  upon  her  alone  for  all  those  lit- 
tle feminine  alleviations  of  pain  and  suffering 
so  grateful  to  the  strongest.  Miss  Francis  was 
unremitting  in  her  gentle  offices  of  kindness; 
and  when  Marquis  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  pallid 
and  thin,  but  retaining  all  his  noble  beauty  of 
person,  it  was  soon  observed  that  they  were  al- 
ways together,  and  I was  not  surprised  when 
one  morning  Marquis  announced  to  me,  with  a 
glowing  cheek,  that  he  was  the  accepted  lover 
of  the  young  lady. 

I have  thus  brought  to  a sort  of  conclusion 
the  events  of  the  period  which  I set  out  with  the 
intention  to  describe  as  well  as  I could.  I have 
done  this  very  lamely,  but  I did  not  calculate 
upon  the  repugnance  and  pain  I should  expe- 
rience in  even  glancing  back  at  that  time  of  in- 
sane revelry  and  wild  intemperance.  By  a 
powerful  effort  I was  snatched  from  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  which  waited  for  me.  I thank  kind 
Heaven  for  giving  me  a pure  love,  and  an  al- 
most perfect  woman,  which  alone  could  have 
saved  me.  I shall  briefly  finish  my  sad  record, 
passing  to  after  years,  but  first  shall  mention 
a talk  I had  with  Marquis  just  before  my  de- 
parture. 

It  was  in  the  library  one  morning.  Marquis 
was  reading  and  smoking,  when  I heard  him 
suddenly  ejaculate  the  word  “Extraordinary!” 

“What  is  extraordinary?”  I said,  turning 
my  head. 

“ Why,  look  here,  Will,”  he  replied ; “ here 
is  something  really  strange.  In  turning  over 
this  volume  of  old  Burton’s  ‘Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly* I have  three  times  come  upon  the  word 
'Lost  /*  Opening  the  leaves  at  random,  in  my 
idle  way,  this  word  has  thrice  stared  me  in  the 
face.  If  I were  a Greek  or  a Roman,  now,  I 
should  regard  it  as  an  evil  augury.” 

And  Marquis  tried  to  laugh,  but  for  some 
reason  the  laugh  sounded  false  and  harsh. 

“You  are  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  and 
need  give  yourself  no  concern,”  I said. 

“You  think  so?”  he  replied;  “well,  I differ 
| with  you,  my  boy.  Something  tells  me  that  this 
word  has  a terribly  true  reference  to  my  fcfe — 
perhaps  prefigures  my  fate  and  that  of  our  party 
— that  we  shall  be  lost  to  every  worthy  aim  of 
life” 

“ What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?”  I said,  gaz- 
ing with  astonishment  at  the  pale  and  gloomy 
countenance  of  my  companion.  For  some  mo- 
ments he  remained  silent ; with  drooping  head 
and  compressed  lips  he  seemed  to  be  meditating. 

“I  mean,  Will,”  he  said,  raising  his  head 
and  gazing  at  me  with  a sadness  which  made 
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my  heart  ache — “ I mean  that,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  the  taste  for  drink  and  cards  will 
probably  ruin  me.  You  start — but  there  is  a 
terrific  truth  in  my  foreboding.  Listen  for  an 
instant : I will  tell  you  what  a woeful  nature 
and  social  position  I was  born  with.  My  father 
was  a man  of  distinction  and  wealth — people 
said  of  immense  wealth.  I was  told  of  it : as 
soon  as  I could  speak  I was  told  more.  These 
kind  friends  informed  me  that  in  ten  thousand 
youths  not  one  was  endowed  with  such  graces 
of  mind  and  person  as  myself.  I drank  in  the 
flattering  assurances  greedily,  and  looked  upon 
myself  as  verily  the  chief  among  ten  thousand. 
I went  into  society : I heard  the  girls  whisper, 
and  saw  them  point  at  me  as  I passed.  I was 
wealthy,  aristocratic,  handsome,  brilliant — the 
4 best  catch*  in  the  State.  All  this  I had  con- 
veyed to  me  in  a way  perfectly  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. Well  I went  to  college — I scattered  my 
money — I associated  with  the  ‘bloods*  of  the 
day.  Every  where  I was  received  with  flattery, 
adulation,  submission.  Life  was  only  a succes- 
sion of  triumphs.  It  was  ‘ What  a glorious  fel- 
low Marquis  Cotesbury  is!*  ‘How  generous!* 
‘ What  a splendid  buck !’  I sailed  upon  a sum- 
mer sea  of  caresses  and  victories.  I was  told 
that  I was  a genius,  and  need  only  to  show  my- 
self to  triumph  in  loye,  or  politics,  or  literature. 
And  do  you  know,  Will,  that  I have  what  you 
may  consider  the  miserable  bad  taste  to  think 
that  these  assurances  were  not  altogether  false. 
At  the  risk  of  appearing  silly,  I will  say  that  my 
Maker  gave  mo  at  my  birth  an  intellect  which, 
rightly  trained,  would  have  been  rendered  capa- 
ble of  achieving  no  small  benefit  to  my  species. 
I had,  especially  in  my  early  manhood,  a mind 
which  acquired  ideas  with  the  most  astonishing 
ease.  I lay  open  my  bosom  to  you,  and  add, 
that  I think  my  Creator  gave  me  the  dangerous 
and  unspeakably-fcarful  gift  of  genius.  Pardon 
me  if  I seem  wretchedly  egotistical  and  vain, 
but  I am  dissecting  my  career  for  you,  for  your 
benefit,  since  it  involves  and  contains  a warning. 

“ Well,’*  continued  Marquis  in  the  same  tone, 
“I  came  from  college  with  these  plaudits  sound- 
ing in  my  cars,  with  the  highest  diploma  in  my 
pocket,  gained  by  shutting  myself  up  for  a fort- 
b night  before  the  final  examination — a fortnight 
in  which  by  toiling  night  and  day  I grounded 
myself  thoroughly  in  the  entire  course.  I re- 
turned hither,  and  just  in  time  to  hold  my  dy- 
ing father  in  my  arms.  He  died — the  ‘ noblest 
Roman  of  them  all!*  And  I?  what  did  I do? 
I will  tell  you.  I did  what  I did  at  college — I 
drank . This  word  contains  my  life.  From  my 
boyhood  drink  became  my  passion.  You  see, 
a ‘ great  genius’  like  myself  can’t  tread  the  hum- 
drum path  of  ordinary  mortals!  I required 
stronger  stimulants,  because  I was  of  ‘higher 
nature  !*  I sneer  at  myself — it  is  a sad  sneer ; 
it  is  a woeful  thing  when  one  must  thus  jeer  at 
himself.  Well,  to  drown  my  grief — I drank. 
To  heighten  my  joys — I drank.  I always  drank, 
drank,  drank;  and  to  this  I added  gambling. 
I have  lost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at 
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cards.  I have  lost  more  : the  power  to  stop  play- 
ing, as  I can  no  longer  stop  drinking.  You 
look  at  me  with  wonder  and  pity,  but  it  is  true. 
As  sure  as  you  sit  there,  Will,  some  angel,  or 
devil,  has  put  that  word  Lost  before  me  as  a 
warning  or  a foreshadowing.  Ordinary  men 
live  long  and  happy  lives ; men  like  myself  burn 
out  at  thirty.  Woe  unto  them  if  they  link  their 
lives  with  others  that  are  purer ! Do  you  un- 
derstand me?  I have  determined  not  to  hold 
Miss  Francis  to  her  engagement.  Now,  do  not 
reply  to  me.  Let  us  go  and  join  the  party.” 

I did  not  reply.  Overwhelmed  with  a sad 
foreboding  I accompanied  Marquis  in  silence. 
On  the  next  day  I set  out  for  home.  The  fore- 
boding had  not  ceased  to  overshadow  me. 

I did  not  hear  from  the  city  of for  nearly 

a year.  I then  received  the  intelligence  that 
Marquis  Cotesbury  fcnd  Caroline  Francis  had 
become  man  and  wife. 

IV.— THE  MURDER  AND  SUICIDE. 

Ten  years  passed  away.  In  my  happy  home, 
surrounded  by  my  wife  and  children,  I rarely 
gave  a thought  to  the  wild  days  of  my  youth, 
and  was  gradually  settling  down  into  a humdrum 
attorney  at  law.  My  profession  enlisted  all  the 
intellectual  energy  which  I possessed,  and  for 
recreation  and  happiness  I did  not  desire  to  look 
beyond  the  affectionate  home  circle  which  met 
me  each  day  with  loving  smiles  and  caresses. 
If  in  the  midst  of  my  toils,  or  my  evening  joys, 
the  figures  of  Marquis  Cotesbury  and  his  com- 
panions ever  rose  before  me — if  the  beautiful 
face  of  Caroline  Francis,  my  wife’s  former  friend, 
smiled  in  my  memory — if,  in  a word,  that  old 
life  came  back,  in  a dream  as  it  were,  I did 
not  long  continue  to  dwell  upon  it  As  wo  pass 
on  in  life  things  change  in  value  for  us — old  ties 
become  looser — we  have  a lingering  kindness 
for  old  times,  and  old  faces ; but  the  wife  at  our 
side,  the  children  round  our  knees,  soon  rout 
all  our  dreams,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  sweet- 
er reality.  To  sum  up  every  thing,  Marquis 
Cotesbury  and  his  companions  had  completely 
disappeared  from  my  horizon,  when  one  morn- 
ing a letter  was  laid  on  my  table  which  recalled 
old  things. 

It  was  a request  from  Marquis  that  I would 

come  to at  as  early  a moment  as  I found 

convenient ; he  required  my  assistance  in  a mat- 
ter of  important  business. 

Our  Superior  Court  had  just  adjourned,  and 
the  request,  which  at  any  other  time  I could 
not  have  responded  to,  was  perfectly  feasible. 
On  the  very  next  morning  therefore  I took  tho 

stage-coach,  and  set  out  for  the  city  of . In 

those  days  traveling  was  a very  tedious  affair ; 
and  as  I should  be  at  least  two  days  upon  the 
road,  I determined  to  arrange  my  time  econom- 
ically— a portion  for  conversation,  another  por- 
tion for  thought,  another  for  observation  of  the 
country. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  I met  with 
but  one  obstacle.  This  was  the  presence  of  two 
men  upon  the  outside  of  the  vehicle  who  were 
intoxicated,  and  continued  throughout  the  day 
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to  utter  the  most  disgusting  oaths.  When  the 
coach  stopped  for  the  night  these  men  had  an 
altercation  with  the  driver,  who  declined  at- 
tempting a very  dangerous  piece  of  road  in  the 
pitch  darkness.  He  remained  stubborn  and  im- 
movable, and  the  quarrelsome  passengers  finally 
staggered  off  to  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern,  where 
they  called  for  whisky  punches,  and  applied 
themselves  assiduously  to  the  task  of  “ making 
a night  of  it.” 

As  they  passed  me  I thought  there  was  some- 
thing familiar  in  their  faces,  bloated  and  blotched 
by  habits  of  confirmed  intemperance,  and  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  I had  defended  one 
at  least  of  them  in  a criminal  trial  some  years 
before.  I could  not  be  certain  of  this,  however, 
and  dismissed  the  subject  from  my  mind,  select- 
ing another  apartment  for  reading  my  newspa- 
per, and  glad  to  get  away  from  their  drunken 
revelry.  At  ten  o’clock,  as  I passed  the  door 
of  the  bar-room,  I saw  the  two  men  wrestling 
with  each  other,  and  uttering  oaths  mingled  with 
drunken  laughter;  and  then,  not  wishing  to  sad- 
den myself  further  with  the  spectacle,  I retired 
to  sleep. 

I had  slept  two  or  three  hours,  I suppose,  when 
a sudden  outcry,  followed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
pistol,  suddenly  awakened  me.  I hastily  drew 
on  my  clothes  and  descended  to  the  lower  floor, 
where  a confused  crowd  of  persons,  and  lights 
moving  about,  indicated  some  terrible  source  of 
excitement.  I shall  never  forget  the  horrible 
spectacle  which  greeted  my  eyes  as  I entered 
the  common  room.  At  two  paces  from  the  door, 
one  of  the  two  men  I had  left  drinking  lay  dead, 
with  a terrible  wound  in  his  forehead,  evident- 
ly produced  by  the  ball  of  a pistol ; at  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  apartment,  his  companion  was 
supported  in  the  arms  of  the  landlord — his  breast 
covered  with  blood,  his  countenance  as  pale  as 
ashes.  He  was  evidently  dying,  and  indeed 
expired  in  a few  minutes  after  my  entrance. 
But  before  his  eyes  became  glazed  we  exchanged 
a glance  which  made  me  draw  lmck,  faint  and 
shuddering.  I had  recognized  in  that  changed 
look  of  the  dying  my  friend  of  other  days,  Tom 
Francis.  An  examination  of  the  other’s  face 
revealed  also  the  fact  that  his  companion  was 
the  kindest  of  good  fellows — the  sunbeam  of  our 
old  revels — poor  Charley  Ashton. 

For  a time  my  horror  and  grief  were  too  great 
for  speech ; but  at  last  I inquired  the  particu- 
lars of  the  shocking  event.  The  companions 
had  continued  to  sit  up  and  order  fresh  drink 
long  after  every  one  had  retired,  despite  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  landlord ; and  with  each  ad- 
ditional potation  they  grew  more  wild  and  un- 
governable. Commencing  a playful  altercation, 
they  had  grappled  in  a laughing  wrestle,  but 
the  rough  play  irritated  them  both.  The  land- 
lord said  that  he  first  comprehended  this  dan- 
gerous change  of  feeling  from  their  voices,  but, 
quickly  as  he  hastened  from  his  post  behind 
the  counter,  he  had  been  unable  to  part  them. 
Drawing  a knife  from  his  bosom  one  of  them 
had  plunged  it  into  the  other’s  heart — and  then. 


recoiling  with  wild  horror  at  the  deed,  had  drawn 
a pistol,  and  placing  it  to  his  forehead,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  convey  an  impression 
of  my  feelings  at  this  terrible  tragedy.  The 
murder  and  suicide  of  two  men  who  had  been 
my  close  friends  communicated  to  my  nature 
a shock  which  it  did  not  recover  from  for  years. 
I pray  that  never  while  I live  a similar  spectacle 
may  be  presented  to  my  eyes.  The  dead  bodies 
were  solemnly  removed,  few  wfords  were  spoken, 
and  on  the  next  day,  when  we  continued  our 
journey,  little  was  said  of  the  occurrence.  It 
was  something  too  awful  even  for  conversation. 

I reached at  four  in  the  evening,  and  at 

five  had  made  my  toilet,  and  presented  my- 
self at  the  door  of  Marquis  Cotesbury’s  splendid 
mansion,  once  so  familiar. 

V. — MARQUIS  COTESBURY  AT  THIRTY-SIX. 

I had  not  been  in  the  well-remembered  receiv- 
ing-room five  minutes  when  Marquis  entered. 
His  appearance  shocked  me  profoundly.  All 
his  bloom  and  beauty  of  countenance  had  disap- 
peared, his  cheeks  were  sunken  and  flushed, 
his  eyes  bloodshot,  and  of  a lack-lustre  appear- 
ance, and  as  he  came  toward  me  I perceived 
that  his  gait  was  unsteady,  and  at  one  moment 
he  was  compelled  to  catch  the  corner  of  a mar- 
ble table  to  keep  himself  from  staggering. 

“ Why,  how  are  you,  my  dear  Will  ?”  he  said, 
shaking  my  hand  warmly,  and  looking  at  me 
with  his  old  kind  glance.  “ It’s  good  for  sore 
eyes  to  see  you,  my  boy,  and  you  see  my  eyes 
are  not  far  from  that — rings  round  ’em,  and 
sunken — drink,  drink ; I told  you  how  it  would 
be— ha ! ha ! — but  you  ? You  look  as  fresh  as 
a May  morning,  my  youngster  1” 

And  Marquis  gazed  at  me  again  with  his  kind, 
good  eyes,  until  tears  nearly  rushed  from  my 
own. 

“Oh,  my  dear  Marquis!  my  dear  friend,” 
I could  not  help  saying,  “ it  pains  me  to  the 
heart  to  see  you  looking  so  ill.  Ten  years  have 
worsted  you  painfully — very  painfully.” 

Marquis  steadied  himself  by  a chair  and  sat 
down,  with  a laugh. 

“ That’s  true,  Will,  my  boy.  Ten  years  of 
drink  are  enough  to  hurt  any  constitution,  and 
mine  was  of  iron.  I am  really  astonished,  some- 
times, to  think  of  how  strong  I must  have  been 
originally.  I think  I’ll  last  five  or  ten  years 
longer — the  rest  won’t.” 

I was  too  much  pained  to  reply. 

“There  was  that  fellow  Thornburg,  who  had 
the  little  affair  with  me,  you  remember,  in 
the  year  — — continued  Marquis,  laughing, 
“drank  himself  within  a foot  of  the  grave,  and 
then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  broke  his  neck  by 
a fall  from  his  horse,  after  dinner.  He  was  a 
great  rascal — he  cheated  me  at  cards,  if  I recall 
rightly  — I remember  something  about  it,  but 
my  memory  grows  sadly  treacherous.  Then 
there  was  Charley  and  Tom — poor  Tom ! They 
still  keep  it  up.  They  are  both  long  since  ru- 
ined, and  lead  wandering  lives.  I’ve  tried  to 
reclaim  Tom,  and — this  is  a family  secret — he 
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gets  piles  of  money  from  me ; but  the  devil  of 
drink’s  got  him.  It’s  only  a question  of  soon- 
er or  later — poor  Tom ! — and  I cry  sometimes 
thinking  of  him,  thinking  to  what  he  may 
come,  poor  fellow ! Tom’s  a good  fellow 1” 

And  for  a moment  Marquis  looked  profound- 
ly sorrowful.  1 could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  tell  him  of  the  terrible  tragedy  I had  witness- 
ed, and  turned  the  conversation.  1 found  that 
1 could  easily  lead  Marquis  to  any  subject,  and 
a9  the  effect  of  the  wine  he  had  taken  wore  off 
I thought  it  as  favorable  an  opfiortunity  as  1 
might  obtain  to  talk  upon  business. 

Marquis  declared  that  the  topic  should  not 
be  introduced  until  I had  been  with  him  for  a 
month ; but  I vetoed  this,  and  was  soon  put  in 
possession  of  the  points  he  desired  my  opinion 
upon.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  these 
were  questions  of  law,  touching  the  doctrines 
of  wills,  and  indeed  it  was  to  write  his  compli- 
cated will  that  Marquis  sent  for  me.  In  spite 
of  enormous  losses  at  cards,  his  property  was 
still  immense,  and  every  day  increased  in  value; 
and  after  a general  conversation  on  the  subject, 
dinner  was  announced. 

As  I entered  the  well-remembered  apartment, 
where  the  great  dark  mahogany  table  was  set 
forth,  with  its  splendid  service  of  plate,  I almost 
started  at  the  sight  of  Jugurtha  standing,  waiter 
in  hand,  behind  his  master’s  chair.  The  sight 
of  the  servant’s  face  brought  a rush  of  memo- 
ries, and  when  he  bowed  and  respectfully  smiled 
by  way  of  greeting,  it  was  the  same  bow  and  smile 
with  which  he  had  handed  the  pitcher  of  julep 
to  us,  before  we  had  risen,  ten  loug  years  befpre. 

Marquis  apologized  for  “Mrs.  Cotesbury’s” 
non-appearance.  She  was  a little  unwell  to- 
day, and  begged  to  be  excused.  So  we  dined 
in  solitary  state,  surrounded  by  a dozen  serv- 
ants, silent,  and  moving  noiselessly. 

The  dinner  was  superb,  and  my  host  did  full 
justice  to  it.  His  constitution  was  indeed  an 
iron  one ; the  immense  assaults  he  had  made 
upon  it  seemed  not  to  have  impaired  its  capac- 
ities of  enjoyment,  and  Marquis  ate  with  the 
air  of  a trained  epicure.  I found  by  my  plate 
a semicircle  of  glasses,  variously  shaped  and  of 
different  colors,  for  the  numerous  wines — Cham- 
pagne, Madeira,  hock,  sherry,  Val  de  Penas, 
Bordeaux,  etc. ; but  to  all  Marquis’s  invitations 
I turned  a deaf  car. 

“I  have  drank  nothing  for  ten  years,”  I said, 
“and  you  must  excase  me.” 

“Nothing  for  ten  years !”  cried  Marquis,  fill- 
ing my  glass  and  his  own  with  Champagne  from 
a bottle  which  Jugurtha  had  just  opened ; “is 
such  a thing  possible  in  the  nature  of  human 
things?  The  idea!  Why  what  a doll  life! 
You’ve  kept  yourself  from  a thousand — yes,  ten 
thousand  glorious  delights,  Willi” 

“Marquis,”  I said,  looking  him  calmly  in  the 
face,  “ I’ve  kept  myself  from  perdition ; and  if 
you  don’t  imitate  me,  your  own  prophecy  will 
come  true.” 

“What  prophecy?”  he  said,  sipping  his 
Champagne  with  a good-natured  smile. 


“ The  warning  you  read  in  Barton’s  ‘Anato- 
my.’ ” 

“Why,  certainly,  I remember!”  cried  Mar- 
quis, shaking  with  laughter ; “I  think  I came 
on  the  word — stop,  what  word  was  it?”  and 
with  contracted  brows  he  seemed  trying  to  re- 
member. 

“I  will  tell  you,”  I said.  “The  word  was 
‘Losr/’” 

“ So  it  was ; but  what  are  we  * fashing  our 
heads’  with  all  this  nonsense  for  ? Let  me  give 
you  a piece  of  this  duck,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 
No?  Well,  my  dear  boy,  you’re  a man  of  taste, 
I despise  all  these  slops.  Jugurtha/'  turning 
his  head,  “take  away  these  glasses  and  bring 
me  some  whisky.” 

Jugurtha  silently  glided  to  the  wine-closet 
and  brought  forth  a common  black  bottle,  which 
he  presented  to  his  master  on  a silver  waiter. 

“After  all,”  said  Marquis,  pouring  out  half 
a tumblerful  of  the  pale  yellow  liquid,  which 
an  attentive  servant  diluted  with  ice-water,  “af- 
ter all  there’s  nothing  like  good  old  whisky. 
Your  brandies  nauseate  me,  and  bum  me  up, 
but  this  is  the  pure  aqua  vita — water  of  life. 
When  I drink  it  I am  surrounded  by  all  the  hea- 
then gods  and  goddesses — ha!  hal — especially 
the  goddesses — for  4 never  alone  come  the  im- 
mortals!*” 

A harsh,  cracked  langh  accompanied  the 
words,  and  Marquis  drained  his  whisky  at  a 
single  draught. 

When  the  dessert  was  removed  from  the  ta- 
ble Marqnis  had  emptied  the  whisky  bottle,  and 
declared  himself  growing  “companionable.”  I 
witnessed  with  astonishment  the  extraordinary 
amount  he  drank — for  another  capacious  bottle 
of  the  heady  liquor  gradually  disappeared  be- 
fore his  determined  attacks.  To  have  remon- 
strated with  him  for  this  enormous  excess  would 
have  been  purely  gratuitous.  It  was  plainly  a 
fixed,  daily  habit,  and  I could  only  sit  silent 
and  gaze  at  my  companion,  who  refused  to  rise 
“till  he  had  finished  his  allowance.” 

I was  compelled  to  yield ; and  on  that  after- 
noon listened  to  talk  such  as,  for  wild  and  brill- 
iant vigor,  penetrating  criticism,  and  dazzling 
subtlety,  I had  never  heard  from  mortal  in  this 
world,  nor  shall  hear.  The  liquids  he  had 
drunk  seemed  simply  to  wrarm  his  intellect  to 
its  normal  state — to  arouse  the  mental  energy  of 
this  extraordinary  man — and  when  some  weird 
extravagance  marred  his  vivid  sentences,  it  was 
not  caused  by  what  he  had  drunken  now,  but 
the  warping  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  habit- 
ual excess.  I shall  only  add,  in  ending  my 
sketch  of  a scene  acutely  painful  to  me,  though 
crammed  with  tragic  interest,  that  I have  never 
met  with  the  human  intellect  which  exhibited 
such  splendid  grace  and  strength ; never  heard 
the  talker  who  poured  out  such  grand  ideas  in 
such  gorgeous  and  imperial  profusion.  I some- 
times sit  and  wonder  now  if  the  Enemy  of 
Souls  was  not  personally  present  in  what  is  his 
best  emblem — the  fiery  liquid,  and  if  he  dijy 
not  prompt  the  speaker  in  his  flights  of  rr 
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thought —giving  him  logic,  criticism,  "pathos, 
humor,  satire,  scoffing,  and  sneers — and  laugh- 
ing from  behind  the  bottle  as  he  listened  and 
wondering  at  the  matchless  intellect  he  had 
roused  to  this  wild  activity. 

When  we  rose  there  was  the  same  unsteady 
gait  observable  in  Marquis,  and  the  slight  hesi- 
tation of  speech  I had  noticed  in  the  morning. 
Beyond  this  he  exhibited  none  of  the  evidences 
of  intoxication.  I returned  to  my  lodgings, 
and  on  the  next  day,  shutting  myself  up  in  my 
chamber,  accomplished  the  legal  business  which 
my  friend  requested  at  my  hands.  It  was  Mar- 
quis's will,  as  I said,  and  Providence  decreed, 
in  its  good  pleasure,  that  many  charitable  pub- 
lic institutions  should  know  and  admire  the  dis- 
criminating benevolence  of  this  singular  man. 

On  the  next  day,  the  last  of  my  stay,  I was 
compelled,  much  against  my  wishes,  to  attend 
a great  dinner-party  which  Marquis  had  assem- 
bled in  compliment  to  me — at  which  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  statesmen,  lawyers,  and 
judges  of  the  day  were  present — and  at  this  en- 
tertainment I saw  Mrs.  Cotesbury  for  the  only 
time  during  my  visit.  Plainly  the  intelligence 
of  her  brother’s  awful  death  had  not  reached 
her ; or,  if  she  knew  of  it,  her  powers  of  self- 
control  were  immense.  Marquis  was  undoubt- 
edly ignorant  of  it. 

The  beautiful  Caroline  Francis  of  old  times 
was  terribly  changed.  Her  countenance  had 
lost  all  its  bloom  and  roundness ; and  from  the 
thin,  pale  face  looked  forth  a pair  of  haggard 
eyes,  filled  with  an  expression  of  silent  suffer- 
ing and  rigid  endurance  of  pain.  Her  gait 
was  slow  and  unsteady,  as  is  seen  in  confirmed 
invalids ; and  when  she  gravely  inclined  to  me, 
and  gave  me  her  cold,  white  hand,  I felt  as 
though  I had  exchanged  salutations  with  a 
ghost.  A single  daughter  had  been  the  result 
of  the  marriage,  but  the  child,  whose  name  was 
Aurora,  did  not  appear  at  the  set  dinner. 

I shall  not  dwell  upon  the  splendid  banquet, 
from  which  Mrs.  Cotesbury  made  her  escape  at 
the  earliest  moment  which  etiquette  would  per- 
mit— gliding  past  me  noiselessly  like  a shadow, 
and  impressing  me  more  powerfully  than  before 
with  the  idea  that  she  belonged  to  another  state 
of  being.  The  company  were  a set  of  bon  vi- 
vans,  men  of  the  old  school,  who  drank  deep 
and  played  high,  as  though  to  revenge  them- 
selves in  passionate  stimulants  for  the  toil  and 
burden  of  their  public  stations.  On  that  even- 
ing I saw  senators  drowse,  and  heard  them 
stammer  witless  jests,  or  unworthy  anecdotes ; 
great  lawyers  exchanged  facetuc  which  I will 
not  repeat;  judges  nodded  under  the  effect  of 
their  potations,  and  abdicated  the  dignity  of 
Themis  for  the  cap  and  bells  of  Harlequin.  It 
was  a wild  revel,  and  the  wildest  reveler  of  all 
was  Marquis.  The  quantities  of  wine  which 
he  drank  were  perfectly  astounding.  As  be- 
fore, however,  the  wine  produced  merely  a 
slight  change  in  his  voice,  and  a species  of  un- 
leadiness  in  walking,  when,  the  banquet  over, 
hated  the  way  to  the  card-tables. 


Here  the  playing  was  on  a scale  correspond- 
ing to  the  excesses  which  had  preceded  it.  Mar* 

quis  and  Judge engaged  each  other,  and  in 

an  hour  Marquis  had  won  two  thousand  dollars. 
He  lit  a fresh  cigar,  and  recommenced.  When, 
an  hour  afterward,  the  party  broke  up,  Marquis 
had  lost  his  winnings  and  five  thousand  dollars 
in  addition.  He  scribbled  a line  in  his  check- 
book, and  tearing  out  the  leaf,  pushed  it  to  the 
Judge  with  a gay  laugh — the  most  careless  im- 
aginable. 

But  I shall  not  dwell  further  upon  the  party. 
In  half  an  hour  Marquis  and  myself  were  left 
alone.  He  drew  a full  decanter  olf  sherry  to 
him,  and  emptying  his  glass,  said, 

“ A jolly  set,  eh,  Will  ? All  men  of  distinc- 
tion. What  a humbug  distinction  is ! Here's 
something  better!" 

And  he  refilled  his  glass.  I did  not  reply. 

“You  saw  Caroline,”  he  continued,  a slight 
shadow  passing  over  his  face.  “Poor  thing! 
she's  not  in  good  health.  Some  people  would 
say  that  made  them  drink,  but,  you  see,  I'm 
more  candid,  my  boy.  I drink  because  it's  good 
for  me — my  youth  comes  back  to  me.  Hurrah 
for  youth ! Confusion  to  old  age,  with  its  cares 
and  its  wrinkles ! Eat,  drink,  and  be  meny  is 
my  motto,  won  gar^on,  even  if  to-morrow  we  die. 
And  that  reminds  me  you’re  going  to-morrow — 
and  haven’t  seen  my  little  Aurora.  J ugurtha !" 

The  confidential  servant  glided  from  the  shad- 
ow of  the  door-way,  in  which  he  had  been  lost,  so 
noiselessly  that  I almost  started. 

“Tell  nurse  to  bring  Miss  Aurora.” 

I.  remonstrated  strongly  against  taking  the 
child  from  her  bed,  and  declared  that  it  was 
most- unreasonable.  But  Jugurtha  was  gone,  as 
he  came,  like  a shadow,  and  Marquis  greeted 
my  remonstrance  with  a gay  laugh.  A strange 
look,  like  that  of  a sleep-walker,  began  to  ap- 
pear in  his  eyes  as  he  continued  to  drink ; and 
I gazed  in  painful  absorption  at  the  curious 
spectacle.  It  seemed  as  if  no  amount  of  drink 
could  intoxicate  this  iron  man  — he  dreamed 
while  awake,  that  was  all. 

In  a few  moments  the  nurse,  who  had  hur- 
riedly dressed  herself,  appeared,  leading  in  the 
girl  of  seven,  who  wore  only  a little  figured  gown 
over  her  night-dress,  her  small,  white  feet  hav- 
ing been  hastily  thrust  into  embroidered  slip- 
pers. She  was  a child  of  rare,  almost  angelic, 
beauty,  with  chestnut  hair  profusely  curling, 
violet  eyes,  and  lips  of  a sad  sweetness. 

At  sight  of  her  I saw  pass  over  Marquis’s 
face  an  expression  of  the  deepest  love  ; and 
when  he  held  out  his  arms  and  spoke  to  her, 
his  strident  voice  melted  into  music.  But  the 
child  for  a moment  shrank  from  him — yielding 
at  last  to  his  caresses  with  a cold  respect,  and 
even,  it  seemed,  some  fear.  The  quick  and  jeal- 
ous eye  of  the  father  discerned  it,  and  a shadow 
of  acute  wretchedness  made  his  brow  gloomy. 
There  was  no  anger,  however;  and  releasing  her 
with  grave  tenderness,  he  kissed  her  brow,  and 
bade  the  nurse  reconduct  her  up-stairs.  She 
disappeared  as  she  came,  bestowing  upon  me  as 
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she  went  a look  bo  filled  with  strange  pathos  and 
settled  sorrow  that  it  haunted  me  for  years. 

As  the  door  closed  Marquis  let  his  powerful 
hand  fall  upon  the  delicate  stand  containing  the 
wine  — carried  away,  it  seemed,  by  a rush  of 
feeling.  The  table  yielded,  and  its  contents 
were  hurled  to  the  floor.  Then  rising,  the  un- 
happy man  for  some  moments  paced  the  apart- 
ment with  rapid  and  unsteady  steps,  passing  his 
hand  more  than  once  across  his  eyes.  When 
he  again  fell  into  his  seat,  I saw  that  there  were 
fiery  tears  in  them. 

“You  have  seen,”  ho  murmured,  hoarsely, 
“my  own  child  is  afraid  of  me! — my  Aurora, 
my  little  flower,  whose  slightest  happiness  I 
would  purchase  with  my  life ! They  have  told 
her  that  I cause  her  mother’s  sickness,  and  her 
heart  is  already  gone  from  me — wretched  me !” 

And  I saw  two  scalding  tears  escape  through 
the  fingers  covering  his  eyes. 

“ I,  who  love  my  child  more  than  life — I can 
not  gain  her  heart!  She  fears  me,  shrinks 
from  me,  shudders  when  I caress  her,  and  I 
love  her  more  than  my  own  soul !” 

Never  have  I heard  a cry  of  such  profound 
wretchedness  wrung  more  despairingly  from  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  a spectacle  of 
agony  unspeakable  to  listen  to  the  unhappy  man 
thus  mourning  the  coldness  of  his  own  child ! 

I will  not  repeat  what  I said  to  him.  I spoke 
as  I should  have  spoken  to  one  whom  I loved 
and  regarded  with  inexpressible  sympathy  and 
compassion.  I dare  not  attempt  to  detail  our 
passionate  interview. 

All  my  words  fell  unheeded.  No  human 
voice  ever  seemed  to  affect  this  strange  charac- 
ter. He  even  appeared  to  regain  his  custom- 
ary carelessness  as  I spoke,  and  once  or  twice 
he  laughed  when  I painted  the  wretched  effects 
of  his  deplorable  habit. 

“You  are  right,  Will,”  he  said,  at  last,  in  a 
husky  voice.  “It’s  killing  me.  Tm  — ‘lost* 
—you  remember  the  word.  But  there’s  no  help 
for  it.  You  see,  my  boy,  the  devil’s  got  hold  of 
me  — but  he  has  not  conquered.  You  see  my 
hand’s  steady  yet !” 

And  catching  the  decanter  by  the  neck,  he 
hurled  it  full  in  the  centre  of  a magnificent  mir- 
ror, which  burst  into  a thousand  pieces,  and  fell 
to  the  floor  with  a tremendous  crash.  I rose 
sorrowfully,  and  held  out  my  hand. 

“Ah!”  cried  Marquis,  laughing,  “don’t 
mind  my  little  jokes ! You  are  going  so  soon, 
eh  ? Well,  take  care  of  yourself,  old  fellow ! 
As  for  me,  I’m  not  going  to  bed  yet.  I haven’t 
commenced  drinking.  Jugurtha!” 

The  servant  appeared,  silent  and  respectful, 
like  an  attendant  imp. 

“Jugurtha,  the  whisky!” 

VI.— TIIE  END  OF  THE  DKAMA. 

My  sad  narrative  approaches  its  termination. 
After  the  scenes  which  I have  just  related,  Mar- 
quis Cotesbury  and  myself  did  not  meet  again 
for  seven  years. 

They  had  been  seven  years  of  such  excesses 
as  we  only  read  of  in  the  strange  annals  of  the 
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Roman  emperors.  But  the  long-delayed  retri- 
bution came  on  surely.  One  day  I was  sum- 
moned by  a hurried  letter  from  Mrs.  Cotesbury 
to  come  and  see  my  poor  friend.  I hastened  to 

, and  again  entered  the  splendid  mansion, 

which  even  now  conveys  to  my  mind,  whenever 
I pass  it,  the  idea  of  an  arena  upon  which  has 
been  enacted  some  wild  carnival — the  stage  of 
a dazzling  comedy,  ending  in  tragedy  and  teare 
— the  scene  of  some  superb  banquet,  where  the 
revelers  wear  roses  on  their  hair,  and  roses 
wreathe  the  plate — roses  which  turn  into  blood, 
and  then  vanish ! An  imperial  music,  sound- 
ing over  orgies  dead  and  gone,  is  ever  in  my 
ears  as  I pass  that  house — a wild,  mad  music, 
which  changes  at  last  to  a funeral  march — as 
the  joy  and  laughter  of  the  revelers  pass  away, 
and  end  in  sobbing  and  sighing. 

I saw  again  this  strange  man  of  whom  I have 
tried  to  speak.  The  carnival  of  his  life  was 
quite  over — his  cup  had  come  to  the  dregs — the 
bubbles,  and  sparkle,  and  delicious  flavor  had  all 
gone  — only  the  bitterness  of  death  remained. 

If  I was  shocked  on  my  former  visit,  when  I 
saw  the  change  in  his  once  noble  face,  my  pain 
was  now  a hundred-fold  greater — for  the  inform- 
ing essence  of  the  mighty  structure  had  gone  to 
complete  decay.  The  grand  intellect  had  nearly 
burned  to  the  socket  to  disappear  in  acrid  smoke, 
the  imperial  reason  was  dethroned  and  lay  in 
the  dust,  the  demon  had  half  seized  upon  bis  prey 
to  bear  it  away  into  the  gulf  of  despair. 

I found  Mrs.  Cotesbury  in  a rapid  decline, 
tended  unceasingly  by  her  daughter  Aurora, 
now  a sweet  girl  of  fourteen.  Of  the  head  of 
the  house  I scarcely  dare  speak ; it  is  my  task, 
however,  and  I must  fulfill  it  briefly. 

I found  Marquis  a raving  maniac.  It  was 
the  result  of  such  a train  of  excesses — they  were 
afterward  described  to  me — as  I wonder  did  not 
hurl  him,  months  before,  violently  into  his  grave. 
Of  late  years,  they  informed  me,  he  had  seem- 
ed to  be  possessed  of  a burning  thirst  which  no 
amount  of  drink  could  slake.  Whisky  had  been 
literally  his  food  and  drink,  for  latterly  his  di- 
gestive organs  had  given  way,  and  no  longer 
performed  their  functions.  The  moment  came, 
finally,  when  even  the  capacity  of  swallowing 
failed  the  unfortunate  man,  and  his  physicians 
— the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  State — fear- 
ed that  he  would  die  of  simple  starvation. 

I can  not  repeat  the  thousand  tales  of  his 
mad  excesses,  his  disgraceful  courses — courses 
by  which  he  dishonored  the  name  of  his  noble 
father,  and  hurried  his  sick  and  suffering  wife 
into  her  grave.  I would  not  raise  the  curtain 
which  rests  upon  the  terrible  drama— open  the 
volume  containing  the  woeful  record.  Some- 
| thing  is  due  to  the  once  noble  nature,  the  gen- 
erous heart,  the  lofty  intellect  in  ruins.  Let 
human  charity  cover  such  things,  not  excuse  or 
defend  them;  we  need  ourselves  such  charity 
for  sins  differing,  it  may  be,  in  degree  only.  I 
shall  not  speak,  therefore,  of  the  mad  extrava- 
gances of  my  poor  friend,  of  his  insane  revels, 
his  awful  acts  when  crazed  by  the  impossibility 
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of  retaining  on  his  stomach  what  had  grown  to 
be  the  very  necessity  of  his  existence.  I shall 
mention  bat  one  sad  act,  because  it  concerns 
my  narrative.  In  one  of  his  mad  moments  they 
had  introduced  into  the  apartment  his  little  Au- 
rora, hoping  that  the  sight  of  the  child  would 
tend  to  calm  his  horrible  delirium.  It  was  an 
ill-advised  act,  and  the  result  was  most  afflict- 
ing. The  unhappy  man  had  not  recognized  his 
daughter;  his  tottering  brain  had  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  figure  before  him  was  that  of  a 
beautiful  fiend  come  to  betray  him.  In  his  hor- 
ror and  fear  he  had  broken  from  those  who  held 
him,  and,  with  his  baud,  struck  the  child  vio- 
lently, inflicting  a cruel  wound  on  her  cheek. 
Aurora  fainted  and  fell,  as  though  struck  by 
lightning,  and  they  hastily  bore  her  from  the 
apartment. 

I arrived  on  the  day  succeeding  this  terrible 
scene,  and  entered  the  chamber  of  the  unfortu- 
nate man.  In  a corner,  erect,  motionless,  and 
silent,  stood  the  eternal  figure  of  Jugurtha,  and 
in  his  measured  and  respectful  salute  I discern- 
ed no  change.  Marquis  was  in  an  apathetic 
state,  and  two  physicians  were  whispering  at 
his  bedside. 

I drew  the  curtain,  and  looked  upon  him.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  face.  It  makes  me  thrill 
now — the  simple  memory — with  a strange  and 
awful  horror  and  compassion.  I would  I had 
never  seen  it.  A deadly  pallor  quite  covered 
it;  the  eyes  were  deeply  sunken  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  immense  caverns  beneath  the  lord- 
ly brows ; the  lips  scarcely  met  over  the  teeth, 
and  the  whole  countenance  was  as  gaunt  and 
sinister  as  that  of  a corpse. 

I turned  away,  and  drawing  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians aside — he  was  a man  of  great  celebrity 
— asked  if  there  was  any  chance  of  recovery  ? 

“ Mr.  Cotesbury’s  case  is  quite  hopeless,  Sir,” 
was  the  reply.  “We  do  not  anticipate  his  liv- 
ing throughout  the  night.  No  remedies  can 
now  reach  him.” 

I bowed  my  head  with  a grief  and  suffering 
too  deep  for  tears.  In  response  to  my  further 
questions  Dr. said  there  was  little  likeli- 

hood of  any  farther  delirium.  Nature  was  worn 
out.  His  passing  away  would  probably  be  quite 
tranquil. 

And  so  it  proved.  At  three  in  the  morning 
he  began  to  sink,  and  with  this  giving  away  of 
his  strength  his  mental  powers  seemed  to  re- 
vive. He  smiled  faintly  as  his  eye  met  mine, 
and  murmured, 

“Thank  you,  Will — you  always  loved  me.” 

He  then  asked  for  his  wife  and  daughter, 
They  came  in  hastily.  Poor  Marquis  took  a 
hand  of  each,  and  said : 

“ My  wife,  my  child,  I shall  soon  die ; can 
you  forgive  me  ?” 

The  tones  of  his  voice  were  unspeakably  ten- 
der and  sweet ; and  poor  Mrs.  Cotesbuiy  could 
only  sink  upon  her  knees,  and,  with  long-re- 
pressed love,  cover  the  thin  hand  she  held  with 
kisses.  A smile  of  happiness  diffused  itself  over 
the  wan  face  of  Marquis,  and  then  he  raised  his 


weak  arm  and  placed  it  around  the  neck  of 
Aurora.  As  he  did  so  the  fresh  wound  upon 
her  cheek  caught  his  eye,  and  he  asked  who 
had  hurt  his  darling? 

“No  one — it  is  nothing,  dear,  dear  papa!** 
cried  the  child,  bursting  into  tears,  and  pressing 
her  cheek  to  his  own,  with  deep  sobs.  He  drew 
her  closer  to  him,  and  then  I saw  from  his  eyes 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I bent  down. 

“Do  you  remember,  Will,”  he  murmured, 
“that  night?  Your  words  were  not  wholly 
vain.  Do  you  know  I prayed  that  night  ? My 
child  and  you  broke  my  stubborn  heart!  I have 
prayed  often  since,  with  sobs  and  tears;  but  my 
terrible,  fatal  habit  brought  me  here  inexorably. 
Yes ; and  yet — and  yet  I dare  to  hope — I do  not 
yield  to  utter  despair — ‘Lost!  lost!*  that  rung 
in  my  ears  a long  time.  But  *tis  no  longer  my 
haunting  dread ! Will— come  closer — you  see 
I’m — feint — ” 

Here  Marquis  paused  for  some  moments,  over- 
come by  weakness,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

“Poor  and — wretched,”  he  added,  in  a mur- 
mur. “I  try — to  trust  in  my  Saviour.  Will 
— my  dear  old  friend — take  care  of  my  wife— 
and  my  child — ” 

The  voice  died  away,  and  soon  afterward  Mrs. 
Cotesbuiy  and  Aurora  were  warned  that  too 
much  excitement  was  injurious  to  the  invalid. 

“It  is  only  to  spare  their  feelings,”  said  the 
old  physician  as  the  door  closed ; “ he  can  not 
live  another  hour.” 

And  so  it  proved.  In  less  than  an  hour  Mar- 
quis Cotesbury  had  passed  away ; the  cold  body 
which  lay  before  me  was  all  that  remained  of 
that  splendid  and  matchless  being.  The  soul 
had  fled  to  the  awful  account  with  its  Creator. 
Let  me  not  dsre  to  penetrate  that  vail  and 
speculate  upon  the  mysteries  it  shrouds. 

I shall  pass  over  a year  now,  and  terminate 
my  narrative  in  a very  few  words.  I was  left 
the  executor  of  my  friend’s  estate,  and  his  will 
directed  that  a life-interest  in  his  entire  proper- 
ty should  inure  to  his  wife,  to  revert  on  her  death 
to  his  daughter  in  fee-simple ; and  in  case  of 
Aurora’s  death  without  issue  the  immense  prop- 
erty was  to  go  to  various  benevolent  institutions. 

Mrs.  Cotesbuiy  died  in  less  than  a year  after 
her  husband,  and  Aurora  never  lived  to  reach 
seventeen.  The  unhappy  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood seemed  to  have  broken  her  strength,  and 
she  slowly  passed  away  in  a decline  which  term- 
inated her  days.  I was  with  her  when  she  died, 
and  we  had  much  conversation  about  her  fa- 
ther, my  friend,  whose  memory  she  seemed  to 
love  and  cherish  with  a sort  of  fearful  fondness, 
which  impressed  me  strangely. 

I remember  the  smile  on  her  face  as  she  was  go- 
ing away  from  me ; it  was  like  that  upon  the  wan 
countenance  of  Marquis  Cotesbury.  We  placed 
her  “ pure  and  unpolluted  flesh”  in  a grave 
tween  her  mother  and  her  father.  There,  wj1*" 
ing  the  final  trump,  they  take  their  repose.  May 
they  rest  in  peace,  and  rise  to  the  life  everlast- 
ing— the  roses  blooming  on  their  graves  be 
changed  to  the  pure  lilies  of  etenul  peace. 
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I’M  a clerk  in  the  office  of  Plutus  Pilpay ; 

He’s  thirty — I’m  fifty,  or  near; 

His  income’s  at  least  seven  hundred  a day, 

While  mine’s  seven  fifty  a year; 

Fine  broadcloth  his  coat,  while  coarse  home-spun  I wear; 

He’s  booted,  while  I am  but  shod; 

All’s  one!  with  us  both,  back  and  feet  must  go  bare 
When  we  travel  the  highway  of  God! 

His  house  is  a wonder — in  fact,  Tve  been  told 
That  ’twas  shown  at  a quarter  a peep! 

There  are  gardens  and  aviaries,  velvet  and  gold — 

In  short,  every  thing  that’s  not  cheap. 

There’s  a chapel,  in  which  ’tis  a pleasure  to  pray; 

Religion  made  easy  for  lust; 

And  here,  every  Sabbath,  my  master,  Pilpay, 

Rehearses  the  sleep  of  the  Just. 

His  table  is  splendid  with  crystal  and  plate, 

His  cellar  is  daintily  stored; 

And  there’s  no  tedious  Lazarus  begs  at  his  gate 
For  the  morsels  that  fall  from  his  •board. 

Seven  horses  he  keeps,  though  I know  that  he  rides 
In  a stage  every  day  of  his  life  \ 

But  of  all  his  live  stock — and  he’s  others  besides — 

The  most  costly,  I hear,  is  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Pilpay’s  the  fashion,  as  far  as  the  art 
Of  Madame  Le  Marabout  goes ; 

Her  bonnets  break  many  a feminine  heart, 

And  the  neighbors  cabal  o’er  her  clothes. 

How  she  rustles  along  to  her  pew  in  Grace  Church, 

Most  smilingly  marshaled  by  Brown! 

While  poor  I for  some  corner  laboriously  search 
To  escape  that  great  autocrat’s  frown. 

Mrs.  Pilpay  kneels  close  to  the  altar,  while  I 
Can  scarce  catch  a glimpse  of  the  shrine; 

I wonder  if  He  for  whose  mercy  we  cry 
Hears  her  prayers  any  better  than  mine! 

Does  she  pray?  That’s  the  question.  For  sometimes  I’ve  seen 
In  her  hands  books  suspiciously  bound — 

Strange  volumes  got  up  in  unorthodox  green, 

And  heathenish  gilding  all  round! 

Mrs.  Pilpay’s  on  every  Wednesday  “at  home” 

To  all  of  her  sex,  save  her  spouse ; 

He  on  such  state  occasions  is  bound  not  to  come 
Within  ten  rifle-shots  of  his  house. 

For  a husband  is  all  very  well  in  his  place— 

Which  means,  in  his  office  down-town; 

But  his  presence  would  carry  uxorial  disgrace 
Were  he  seen  in  the  circles  of  Brown. 
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Mrs.  Pilpay  a very  fine  woman  is  thought — 

Tall,  dashing,  and  haughtily  bred; 

A splendid  complexion — I know  where  ’tis  bought! 

Raven  hair — but  no  more  on  that  head! 

I’ve  heard  people  say  she  was  gay,  indiscreet, 

And  point  with  a smile  at  the  “boss;” 

But,  bless  you,  he’s  too  much  engaged  in  “the  Street” 
With  his  profit,  to  think  of  his  loss ! 

Many  times  at  my  desk,  when  the  checks  I fill  out 
For  the  thousands  we  daily  disburse, 

And  I’ve  lunched  upon  crackers  and  apples,  and  doubt 
If  I’ve  got  fifty  cents  in  my  purse, 

I think,  spite  of  Pilpay5  s magnificent  life, 

Splendid  wife,  splendid  house,  and  the  rest, 

I have  got  a home  too,  and  a dear  little  wife 
That  I would  not  exchange  for  his  best. 

My  home’s  but  an  attic — a back  one,  what’s  more; 

Our  carpet  was  bought  second-hand ; 

Wife  makes  up  the  bed,  cooks  the  meals,  sweeps  the  floor, 
Nor  e’en  to  mend  shirts  is  too  grand. 

And  in  one  of  the  coziest  ends  of  the  room, 

Snugly  nestled  ’mid  curtains  of  white, 

Lies  a blest  little  angel,  of  heavenly  bloom, 

Familiarly  called  “Heart’s  Delight!” 

My  home’s  rather  poor,  as  you  see,  but  I swear 
There  is  sunshine  all  over  the  place — 

A sunshine  that  breaks  from  my  wife’s  golden  hair, 

And  baby’s  miraculous  face! 

It  gilds  the  bare  wall  with  a magical  tone ; 

It  turns  our  plain  platters  to  gold; 

Yet  we  have  not  got  that  alchemistical  stone 
So  sought  by  the  sages  of  old. 

My  wife  does  not  purchase  her  dresses  up-town, 

And  seldom  gets  any  thing  new; 

But  she  makes  better  show  with  a dimity  gown 
Than  I think  Mrs.  Pilpay  could  do. 

Her  bonnet  needs  no  finer  roses  than  those 
That  ruddily  glow  in  her  cheeks; 

Nor  has  Mrs.  Pilpay  such  pearls  as  the  rows 
That  glisten  whenever  she  speaks. 

So  though  Pm  a small  clerk  with  Plutus  Pilpay, 

And  am  shabbily-coated,  I fear — 

And  although  he  is  worth  seven  hundred  a day. 

And  I seven  fifty  a year — 

I’m  richer  than  he  in  the  treasures  of  life, 

In  spite  of  his  horses  and  house ; 

For  when  I was  wedded  I married  a wife , 

While  he  was  fobbed  off  with  a spouse  ! 
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“ The  soul  has  inalienable  rights,  and  the  first  of  these 
is  love.” 


A JUNE  morning  blessed  the  earth  with  fra- 
grance and  dew,  and  Rachel,  standing  on 
the  threshold  with  a little  sun-bonnet  in  her 
hand,  lingered  a moment  to  look ; the  bonnet 
was  only  in  her  hand,  for  her  pale,  dark  com- 
plexion feared  no  New-England  sunshine. 

As  she  stepped  into  the  scented  grass  that 
waved  its  tiny  brown  spires  about  the  door-step, 
the  full  morning  sun  lit  her  heavy  braids  with 
that  hue  beloved  of  old  in  the  dear  Italian  land, 
a gold-threaded  darkness,  that  matched  well  the 
fire  and  sweetness  of  her  deep  eyes — eyes  that 
had  a blue  expression  and  a black  depth. 

Rachel  was  a singular  compound — she  was 
neither  beautiful  nor  pretty,  but  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. No  one  passed  or  met  her  without 
asking  her  name,  and  every  where  she  went  she 
was  afterward  remembered  with  a sudden  thrill 
of  interest  and  feeling.  Part  of  this  was  owing 
to  her  aspect ; tall,  slight,  at  times  haughty,  yet 
free  and  careless  in  action  as  a deer ; eyes  that 
oftenest  spoke  the  soul  of  softness,  yet,  forever 
changeful,  could  burn  with  passion,  flash  with 
anger,  or  crystallize  with  scorn ; a head  power- 
ful and  noble ; a figure  transfused  into  grace- 
fulness by  the  power  of  vivid  emotions ; a voice 
that  vibrated  to  every  thought  within ; a fluency 
of  speech  as  marked  and  expressive  in  her  as  it 
is  wont  to  be  vapid  and  insignificant  in  other 
women  ; and  a certain  picturesqueness  of  dress 
and  attitude  that  suited  her — and  suited  me,  for 
I loved  her. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  the  woods  that  divine 
summer  morning,  she  said,  to  gather  kalmia 
blossoms  for  a wedding  in  the  village.  I knew 
we  went  for  another  purpose — to  decide  once 
for  all  how  blessed  or  how  bleak  my  life  should 
be ; but  that  I alone  knew. 

Slowly  we  ascended  the  road  up  the  hill-side, 
both  silent ; the  sweet  odors  of  June  hung  del- 
icate spells  in  the  dew-freshened  air,  the  keen 
mountain-wind  slept,  and  the  morning  shadows 
lay  long  and  light  across  the  red  road.  My 
silence  was  heavier  than  hers,  for  she  spoke 
first. 

“ Look  there,  Fred!” — we  were  remotely  con- 
nected, and  improved  the  link  into  cousinship — 
“ now  do  you  see  Gray  Lake  ?” 

I followed  the  direction  of  her  “ spirit-small 
hand,  ” and  caught  a sparkle  of  water  in  the  edge 
of  a deep  shadow  cast  by  the  village  mountain. 

“Is  it  there  the  water-cure  is  established, 
Rachel  ?” 

“Yes.  Dr.  Villeneuve,  an  old  Frenchman, 
has  bought  the  old  Pine  Woods  factory,  and  is 
fitting  it  up  for  a boarding-house,  and  laying 
pipe  from  the  lake  for  baths.” 

“There’s  an  end  to  the  peace  of  Taunton,” 
said  I,  as  we  turned  off  the  high-road  into  a 
wood-path  dim  with  foliage,  and  full  of  the  in- 
describable forest  scents  that  whoever  has  trod- 
den therein  knows,  but  can  not  analyze. 

“ Why?”  said  Rachel,  wondering. 
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“Because  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  peri- 
patetic patients  to  overrun  your  woods  and 
hills  : sick  school-girls ; renewable  belles ; par- 
sons with  bronchitis ; lame  old  beaux ; super- 
annuated professors  ; interesting  dyspeptics ; 
and,  last  and  worst,  strong-minded  women.” 

Rachel  laughed  merrily  at  the  climax. 

“Why  do  you  hate  them  so  bitterly?”  said 
she.  “ Did  you  ever  see  or  know  one  ?” 

“ Heaven  forbid  1” 

“I  have,”  said  Rachel,  meditatively.  “I 
once  saw  a Woman’s  Rights  Convention.” 

“You!”  said  I,  utterly  astonished  at  the 
idea. 

“ Yes ; I went  with  full  intention  to  see  wha# 
this  odd  and  painful  insurrection  of  a sex  could 
mean.  I went  to  find  out  women’s  rights,  and 
I only  heard  their  wrongs — not  their  wrong.” 

There  was  a deep,  pathetic  vibration  in  her 
tone  as  she  stopped,  and  my  lips  opened  to 
question  her  further,  when  with  a sudden  ex- 
clamation of  delight  she  sprang  forward  like  a 
child,  and  grasping  the  stem  of  a tall  kalmia, 
bent  its  crowned  head  down  for  me  to  see. 

“Is  not  that  lovely  ?”  said  she. 

“ Beautiful ! — beautiful  and  strange,”  said  I, 
answering  my  thought  rather  than  her  words ; 
for  the  picture  was  singularly  charming;  her 
face,  wan,  spiritual,  and  unearthly  in  its  brill- 
iant and  rapid  expressions,  surrounded  by  a 
cloud  of  those  perfectly-tinted,  roseate  inex- 
pressive blooms.  Life,  love,  intelligence-rand 
for  its  shadow  beauty,  proud  and  fatally  honey- 
ed, inodorous,  soulless. 

Far  beyond,  the  hemlock  wood  was  full  of 
dawn-pink  blossoms,  each  tiny  and  quaintly- 
angled  cup  as  perfect  as  if  it  were  the  sole  flow- 
er of  earth — some  clusters  white  as  clouds  at 
noon,  except  for  the  deep  crimson  specks  and 
lines  within— -others  delicately  flushed  like  snow- 
drifts at  sunsetting — and  others  yet  of  that  deep, 
cool  pink  that  precedes  a Spring  morning,  and 
foretells  an  April  day  of  showers. 

Soon  were  Rachel’s  arms  filled ; and  as  the 
day  was  yet  in  its  early  hours,  we  wandered 
down  a well-known  path  that  brought  us  to  a 
rude  and  rocky  seat  on  the  edge  of  Nepasset 
brook,  which  brawled  loudly  beneath  us,  and 
silvered  the  gray  rocks  with  ripples  and  foam. 

I took  from  Rachel  her  gay  burden,  and  anchor- 
ing the  stems  with  a stone  in  a tiny  bay  of  the 
brook,  that  they  might  not  wither,  we  both  sat 
down,  and  for  a moment  sat  in  silence  — the 
clean,  aromatic  odor  of  the  hemlocks,  the  irre- 
pressible mirth  and  warble  of  the  water,  the  soft 
wind  that  whispered  above  us,  and  then  died 
away  in  a vague  murmur,  wandering  through 
the  woods — all  these,  with  mystical  charm,  laid 
silence  upon  our  lips  like  a finger ; and  when 
Rachel  spoke  at  last,  she  said, 

“ I used  to  come  here  with  Ellen.” 

Ellen  was  roy  dead  wife ; and  now  I loved 
Rachel.  Yet  I had  loved  my  wife  truly,  and  as 
a man  loves  the  woman  he  marries  for  love. 
She  was  tender,  impulsive,  imperfect ; good  and 
gentle  to  me,  if  not  to  others.  I did  not  wor- 
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ship,  but  I loved  her  deeply.  She  left  me  one 
little  child,  and  died. 

They  misjudge  men  who  say  they  can  love 
but  once.  I believe  it  is  true  of  women ; but 
rarely,  almost  never,  of  men. 

I loved  Rachel  now  as  I had  never  loved  be- 
fore. I knew  her  to  be  my  superior  in  genius, 
in  education,  in  character,  but  also  to  have  un- 
der these  traits  the  fervent  and  deep  heart  that 
is  the  pre-eminent  heritage  of  such  a character ; 
and  while  she  satisfied  my  mind  and  elevated 
my  life  by  her  unconscious  greatness  and  good- 
ness, I knew  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  fill  my 
heart  in  its  unsounded  depths  with  love  so  in- 
tense, so  pure,  so  vivid,  that  I trembled  at  the 
mere  and  audacious  imagination  that  it  might 
be  mine.  Here  I had  come  to  ask  it ; and  she 
had  even  here  spoken  of  my  dead  wife  softly, 
tenderly,  reverently — for  she,  too,  had  loved  her, 
and  knew  my  sorrow  at  her  loss.  I took  the 
tiny  hand  that  lay  upon  the  rock  beside  me  and 
kissed  it.  She  knew  that  I thanked  her,  yet  she 
sighed,  and  cast  a little  flower  I had  given  her  far 
into  the  water.  Then  we  both  sat  speechless. 

A sudden  start  of  Rachels  aroused  me.  Her 
face  was  of  a deadly  pallor,  and  the  teeth  set  in 
her  small  lip,  while  both  hands  were  pressed 
upon  her  side  till  the  veins  grew  cord-like  un- 
der the  fine  skin. 

“Rachel,  what  ails  you?”  said  I,  alarmed  at 
her  expression  of  anguish.  She  turned  her 
large  eyes  toward  me,  and  tried  to  smile.  She 
could  not  speak,  but  that  look  was  more  painful 
than  a shriek. 

I dipped  some  water  from  the  brook  in  a leaf 
and  brought  it  to  her,  and  I saw  that  the  living 
color  had  returned  to  her  face,  the  bitten  lip  was 
released,  and  though  she  panted  and  was  speech- 
less, the  stress  of  pain  was  evidently  past.  She 
‘leaned  her  head  upon  the  rock  against  which 
the  seat  rested,  and  I could  see  the  grasp  of 
-suffering  release  its  hold,  her  hands  relax,  and 
her  whole  aspect  assume  that  languor  which  fol- 
lows such  pangs.  She  turned  toward  me  with  a 
lovely  smile,  recognizing  my  anxiety,  and  said, 

“It  was  only  a side-ache,  Fred.” 

“But  do  you  see  no  physician — take  nothing 
for  it  ?”  said  I. 

“Yes,  I asked  the  doctor.  He  says  I must 
only  be  patient  while  it  lasts.” 

“ And  he  thinks  it  will  leave  you  in  time  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  she,  but  with  a strange  vibration 
in  the  tone  that  haunted  me  long  after,  and  now 
haunts  me  forever. 

I thought  then  she  was  nervous  possibly,  and 
that  my  kindest  act  would  be  to  divert  her  a 
moment  from  herself— -an  easy  task  with  her, 
who  scarcely  had  a self ; so  I said, 

“You  were  speaking  of  women’s  wrongs, 
Rachel.  Do  you,  then,  believe  their  so-called 
rights  to  be  but  the  antithetical  expression  of 
these  wrongs  ?” 

A little  spark  glimmered  in  her  eye  and  fired 
her  cheek. 

“I  think  them  less  than  that,  Fred.  Wo- 
men’s rights  are  mere  pretexts,  assumed  to  cov- 


er one  deep  and  unconfcssed  wrong  that  is  theirr 
peculiarly.  They  would  all  be  happy  and  quiet 
if  men  knew  how  to  rule  them.  Evil  or  mis- 
taken rule  underlies  all  rebellion.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  man’s  rule,  that 
you  charge  it  with  such  entire  failure  ? Are  we 
all  tyrants  ?” 

“No,  only  unconsciously  in  the  wrong,  most 
of  you.  There  is  but  one  way  to  guide  women, 
and  that  is  to  love  them  enough.  Women  do 
not  live  happily  from  reason,  or  in  duty  merely. 
Their  fullest  life  is  in  emotion — a thing  that  is, 
in  old  Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  quaint  phrase,  * an 
arabesque,’  only  to  men.” 

“ But  your  strong-minded  women  do  not  say 
so,  Rachel.  Indeed,  I think  they  would  con- 
sider themselves  insulted  by  your  view  of  the 
subject.” 

“Very  possibly.  They  do  not  all  know  it 
consciously.  They  attempt  to  be  reasonable 
that  they  may  insure  a hearing  from  men,  who 
always  call  loudly  for  reasons ; and  women, 
having  no  more  rational  answer  to  give  than 
their  own  instinctive  nature  affords,  go  seeking 
after  some  more  common  and  better-appreciated 
truth — rake  up  from  the  dust  of  years  all  their 
inequalities  in  the  social  scale  for  a special  pre- 
text, and  then  illogically  go  on  to  wrangle  for 
power,  hoping  thereby  to  compel  peace.  Do 
you  suppose  any  woman  would  care  a straw  for 
her  own  property  or  individual  prerogative  if 
her  husband  loved  her  well  and  truly  enough  to 
make  her  feel  her  self  lost  and  gained  in  him  ?” 

I smiled  involuntarily,  thinking  how  Rachel 
betrayed  her  habitual  views  and  most  peculiar 
characteristic  in  this  view  of  the  case ; but  I an- 
swered, with  grave  earnestness, 

“ Are  all  women  capable  of  that  devotion  and 
disinterestedness  ?” 

“That  is  begging  the  question,  Fred.  I am 
not  speaking  of  exceptions,  but  generalities.  I 
know  there  are  some  bad,  selfish,  ambitious,  anc 
mercenary  women  in  the  world,  whom  no  mar 
could  love  or  rule,  because  they  are  far  worse 
than  any  bad  men ; but  as  a general  thing,  wo- 
men can  be  made  happy  and  guided  by  any  men 
who  love  them,  and  are  not  too  proud  or  too  self- 
ish to  demonstrate  it.” 

“Rachel!  Rachel!  what  heresy  to  your  sex ! 
Is  not  a woman  a rational  creature  ?” 

“Yes,  in  a measure,  hut  far  more  an  emo- 
tional one ; and  every  thing  in  this  world  grows 
as  it  was  made  in  the  beginning,  after  its  kind. 
If  a columbine  lives  and  glitters  in  the  cleft  of 
a rock,  fed  by  sun  and  dew,  will  you  try  to  show 
me  that  it  ought  to  have  tubers  at  its  root  be- 
cause potatoes  do,  and  they  are  both  plants?” 

I laughed  at  the  illustratiQn,  and  Rachel 
flushed  with  a little  scorn. 

“ What  makes  you  laugh  ? I wonder  if  there 
was  ever  a man  made,  who  gave  a woman  cred- 
it for  any  candor !” 

“ I do,  Rachel ; but  your  illustration  amused 
me.  I think  you  are  right  in  a measure,  but 
recollect,  all  these  women  are  not  dependent  on 
men ; how  many  of  the  strong-minded  are  un- 
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married ; what  have  they  to  do  with  loving,  or 
being  loved  ?” 

44  Very  much,  for  I did  not  mean  to  confine 
the  word  love  to  its  technical  sense ; they  have 
fathers  and  brothers  whom  they  love  if  they  are 
worth  loving,  often  if  they  are  not ; and  they 
have  eyes  to  see  the  troubles  of  their  married 
friends.  I tell  you,  Fred,  it  is  not  by  luxury 
and  indulgence  that  women  live  blessed,  but  by 
finer  and  neglected  ministries — looks,  tones,  ca- 
resses ; by  those  pulses  of  affection  that  daily 
forebode  the  divine  influences  binding  us  to  one 
Father ; the  strength-giving  love,  which  David, 
in  a rare  ecstasy,  discovered,  and  declared,  4 Thy 
gentleness  hath  made  me  great.’  ” 

44  Your  theory  is  beautiful,  Rachel,  but  either 
because  I am  a man,  or  because  it  is  so  novel 
an  idea,  I do  not  quite  see  into  the  practical  re- 
sults ; give  me  an  illustration.” 

‘‘There  are  plenty  before  your  eyes,  Fred. 
Look  at  Flora  Lamed  whom  we  both  know ; was 
there  a sweeter,  happier  little  maiden  in  all 
Taunton  than  she  when  she  married  Mr.  Lar- 
ned  ? Now,  in  spite  of  every  mere  outside  ap- 
pliance, how  pale  and  listless  she  is,  just  like 
that  blanched  weed  in  the  cleft  of  this  stone, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  want  of  sunshine.  Mr. 
Lamed  admires  her,  and  is  proud  of  her;  he 
tells  all  his  friends  what  a pattern  wife  he  has, 
but  he  never  tells  her  so.  He  comes  home  from 
his  office  tired  and  harassed.  Flora  brings  his 
slippers,  pulls  his  chair  to  the  fire,  wheels  the 
table  to  his  elbow,  arranges  the  lamp,  hands 
him  the  paper,  and  is  too  glad  if  he  says,  4 That 
will  do.*  He  brings  home  all  the  petty  annoy- 
ances of  the  day,  and  bestows  them  at  second- 
hand on  his  wife,  who  can  not  knock  him  down, 
and  will  not  retort ; he  is  quite  safe  in  speak- 
ing to  her  as  he  dare  not  to  a man  or  a client ; 
as  politeness  forbids  him  to  speak  to  a lady. 
Yet  at  heart  he  loves  Flora,  and  when  she  dies, 
as  she  will  soon,  he  will  be  very  unhappy ; why 
cun  not  he  see  this  now  ?” 

Rachel  pained  me  more  than  she  knew.  I re- 
membered my  own  failings,  I wished  to  my  soul 
I could  have  heard  these  just  and  practical  truths 
before.  I spoke  again,  in  a sort  of  half-con- 
scious desire  to  vindicate  my  sex,  if  not  myself. 

“But  is  there  no  instance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  ? does  no  man  whom  we  know 
treat  his  wife  as  you  would  have  him,  Rachel  ?” 

44  Yes,  not  a few  either,  for  I know  more  un- 
common men  than  iqost  people  do,  simply  be- 
cause I instinctively  shun  the  commonplace  in 
every  thing.  There  is  Anne  Clay ; her  husband 
is  an  invalid,  in  very  moderate  circumstances ; 
her  whole  life  is  a series  of  hospital  services  and 
strict  economy ; but  how  serene,  how  rosy,  how 
cheerful  she  isl  Mr.  Clay  admires  and  loves 
her ; and  shows  it.  He  is  more  polite  to  and 
careful  of  her  because  she  is  his  wife,  and  in 
that  very  word  has  the  strongest  claim  upon  his 
respect  and  attention ; he  knows  how  well  she 
loves  nim,  and  how  it  strengthens  her,  as  it  does 
all  women,  to  be  loved.  He  shows  her  all  the 
devotion  he  can,  and  receives  her  care  as  a bless- 


ing, rather  than  a right  Anne  Clay,  poor, 
hard-working,  anxious  as  she  is,  is  the  most  en- 
viable woman  I know.” 

Rachel  did  not  know  how  she  shook  my  very 
soul  with  the  wistful,  pensive  cadence  of  that 
last  sentence ; but  I would  hear  her  through. 

44 1 acknowledge,  Rachel,  your  case  is  proven ; 
yet  I do  not  see  that  you  are  any  nearer  right- 
ing these  wrongs  than  the  noisier  advocates  of 
women.” 

44 1 am  not ; for  any  remedy  I can  see,  must 
take  generations  to  accomplish  ; first,  women 
must  make  themselves  noble  and  lovable ; then 
they  must  train  their  children  to  be  so ; as  well 
as  to  appreciate  both  nobility  and  loveliness. 
The  old  French  sneer  of  4 La  femme  incomprisey * 
had,  like  most  sneers,  a deep  and  bitter  truth 
beneath  it.  When  men  and  women  can  un- 
derstand each  other ; when  men  are  true,  and 
women  generous ; when  the  right  and  lawful 
authority  of  man  is  so  love-tempered  that  a wo- 
man’s due  obedience  is  sweet  and  glad, 

* Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  pure  and  calm.* 
Then  women  will  have  no  wrongs,  nor  any 
rights,  nor  any  self.” 

44  And  men?” 

“ Men  will  respect  their  goodness,  love  their 
loveliness,  be  too  proud  not  to  protect  their  de- 
pendence, and  too  4 tender  and  true’  to  be  un- 
kind, even  in  thought,  to  the  sensitive  and  tim- 
id heart  that  beats  only  with  and  for  their  own.” 

Rachel’s  face  glowed  with  a deeper  tint  than 
her  rose-red  flowers  imparted.  Never  had  I 
seen  her  so  lovely,  rapt  in  so  warm  and  lofty  an 
enthusiasm.  Certainly  my  hour  was  come ! 

44 Rachel!”  said  I,  in  a voice  broken  and 
pleading,  44  do  your  part  in  this  great  work. 
Save  one  soul  alive  by  the  strength  of  your 
own.  Take  me  and  make  me  what  you  will — 
a man  worthy  to  mate  wiih  such  a woman  as  you 
are.  Be  my  good  angel  — my  wife ! Rachel! 
Rachel ! you  can  make  me  blessed  forever — you 
can,  if  only  you  wilL  At  least,  speak  to  me !” 

For  as  I spoke  she  had  withdrawn  to  the  verge 
of  the  rock,  and  cast  herself  against  the  crooked 
trunk  of  a hemlock-tree,  like  one  who  gropes 
blindly  for  protection  against  some  unforeseen 
ill ; her  face  was  pale,  her  laxge  eyes  full  of 
distress,  her  hands  held  toward  me  with  a ges- 
ture that  asked  me  to  cease ; but  I was  impelled 
by  a mad  and  irrestrainable  passion — I would 
speak,  and  she  did  not  answer.  Then  I grasp- 
ed one  of  the  cold  hands,  and  pressed  it  to  my 
lips.  I felt  it  shudder ; and,  looking  up,  I saw 
the  other  hand  covered  her  face,  and  over  the 
delicate  palm  fell  a slow,  heavy  drop. 

I came  nearer,  unforbidden,  and  drew  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder,  where  it  lay  quietly,  shaken 
with  deep  and  infrequent  sobs.  Yet,  though 
she  kept  that  position,  a certain  indefinable  in- 
stinct restrained  me  from  any  farther  demon- 
stration. I did  not  even  feel  encouraged,  though 
the  action  seemed  to  imply  so  much  hope ; but 
with  no  hope  could  I dally  at  that  hour.  For 
once  I forgot  myself,  absorbed  in  her  evident 
distress. 
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At  last  she  withdrew  herself,  all  weak  and 
trembling,  from  my  arm,  and  looking  in  my 
face  with  the  earnest  air  of  a little  child,  her 
long  lashes  pointed  and  shining  with  tears,  and 
her  cheeks  wet  and  pale,  she  said  to  me,  in  a 
heart-broken  and  heart-breaking  voice, 

‘‘Dear  Fred,  I can  not  possibly  marry  you.” 

The  very  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  the  an- 
swer compelled  me  to  know  that  it  was  final ; 
yet  that  vague  and  false  voice  that  ever  suggests 
hope  to  a certain  but  new  despair  impelled  me 
to  say, 

“ Rachel,  you  can  not  mean  so ! Why,  why 
must  it  be  ?” 

She  drew  herself  a little  away  from  me,  and 
said,  steadily, 

“I  can  not  tell  you  now.” 

“Then  you  love  another  man !”  said  I,  in  a 
voice  half  stifled  by  the  anguish  *of  jealousy. 

“ No,  I do  not,1’  answered  she,  with  the  same 
true  and  simple  accent. 

“Rachel!  Rachel!”  exclaimed  I,  “do  not 
make  this  answer  final.  If  you  think  that  I 
shall  never  fulfill  your  ideal  of  a husband — be- 
cause you  know  that  I failed  often  in  patience 
and  tenderness  toward  Ellen — believe  me,  you 
never  6hall  complain  of  that.  I am  instructed 
by  a remorseful  memory,  and  I love  you  as  I 
never  loved  her — as  truly,  but  with  the  deeper 
passion  of  ripened  judgment  and  disciplined 
emotions.  Dearly  as  I loved  her,  I worship  you. 
At  least,  give  me  time  to  hope !” 

While  I spoke  Rachel’s  face  varied  with  con- 
tending thought ; blushes,  and  tears,  and  pallor 
swept  her  features  like  the  flying  shadows  of 
torchlight ; but  her  face  assumed  a fervent  earn- 
estness and  glow  as  she  answered  me : 

“It  is  for  no  such  reason,  Fred,  that  I refuse 
ou.  I know  you  did  love  Ellen  deeply,  and  I 
m sure  you  would  love  me  even  more,  if  I could 
be  your  wife.  And  I believe  you  could  be  all  I 
should  ask,  for  I know  you ; but  I can  not — I 
can  not  marry  yon ! You  must  not  ask  me  now 
another  question ; you  shall  be  told  before  very 
long  why  I must  decide  as  I have  done.  Till 
that  time  let  us  be  friends — can  not  we  ?” 

She  held  out  her  little  hand  to  me  with  a 
sweet  yet  pathetic  smile,  and  I took  it;  but  I 
was  hurt  to  the  quick,  and  I spoke  hastily. 

“Friends ! No,  never ! Of  all  shallow  pre- 
tenses, that  friendship  which  a woman  offers  to 
the  man  she  refuses  is  the  shallowest.  Friends ! 
No ! — a thousand  times,  no ! All  or  nothing  ! 
Rachel,  forgive  me.  I do  not  mean  to  speak 
in  passion,  but  my  heart  is  burned  with  a hot 
iron,  and  it  will  writhe.” 

She  looked  at  me  like  an  accusing  angel,  her 
large  eyes  wide  open  and  shining  with  dew; 
her  face  pale  and  fixed ; her  hair  had  caught 
upon  a little  hemlock  branch,  and  falling,  hung 
now  in  long  tresses  beside  either  ear,  and  the 
sun  that  burned  in  the  raid  heaven  pierced  those 
tangled  masses  of  silk  with  fine  rays  of  fire,  and 
threaded  them  with  gold.  In  the  great  calm  of 
concentred  passion,  like  one  who  dies  drown- 
ing, I noted  all  this ; and  she  spoke : 


“We  could  have  been  friends,  Fred,  if  you 
would  consent.  I am  sorry,  and  I am  afraid 
you  will  be  some  time.” 

She  said  this  in  her  childlike  way  — inno- 
cently, but  not  calmly — and  her  voice  struck  me, 
as  it  were,  to  the  earth,  tolling  in  such  blame- 
less accents  of  sorrow  the  knell  of  my  dead  life. 

I threw  myself  along  the  rock,  and  if,  man  that 
I was,  some  tears  imbittered  in  that  moment 
the  pure  wave  of  Nepasset  brook,  I care  not  who 
hears  it,  for  never  had  man  nobler  cause  for 
tears,  even  such  as  mine — hot  as  scalding  lead, 
and  as  heavy — but  their  weight  in  dropping  no 
way  lightened  my  brain. 

Rachel  stooped  and  gathered  her  k&lmia 
boughs  from  the  rock,  and  said,  gently, 

“ Come,  Fred ! I can  not  go  home  alone.” 

So  I rose  sullenly,  like  a beaten  hound,  and 
followed  her  airy  steps  and  her  lithe  figure,  now 
for  once  languid  and  drooping,  till  we  stood  in 
the  porch  of  her  father’s  house.  There  I gave 
her  the  flowers,  which  I had  hitherto  carried, 
and  she  asked  me  to  come  in. 

“No,”  said  I.  “'The  down-train  leaves  in 
an  hour,  and  I must  be  in  New  York  to-night.” 

I steeled  myself  in  heart  fend  voice,  and  said, 
“Good-bye,  Rachel!” 

“ Good-bye,  Fred : the  word  in  all  it  means 
— God  be  with  you !” 

Then  Bhe  picked  from  its  green,  glittering 
leaves  a delicate  Ayrshire  rose,  exquisitely  frail, 
and  held  it  toward  me.  I took  her  hand  with 
it  and  kissed  them  both,  for  I could  not  speak. 
In  an  hour  the  down-train  screamed,  and  tore 
through  the  gorge  of  the  Pontoosuc,  and  from 
my  window  I saw  the  porch  of  Mr.  Guyon’s 
j house,  the  Ayrshire  rose-bush,  the  closed  door 
j — not  Rachel. 

That  night  my  dream  was  merged  in  the  re- 
alities of  life,  as  people  call  them.  Doubtful 
distinction ! Was  I,  then — a man  more  living 
in  the  chicanery  and  dirt  of  stocks,  specula- 
tions, and  Wall  Street,  than  I was  inhaling  the 
pure  breath  of  the  woods  — loving,  hoping,  or 
even  suffering,  and  in  despair  ? Let  the  angels 
answer  that  question.  I should  hazard  my  rep- 
utation as  a business  man  were  I to  attempt  it 

But  while  I lived  this  life  day  by  day,  and  in 
the  stir  and  collision  of  men  outnoised  the  per- 
tinacious babble  of  memory,  there  were  long 
evenings,  longer  nights,  when  I must  cheat  my 
Nemesis  into  silence ; and  to  this  end  I threw 
myself  into  a whirl  of  amusements.  Parties  I 
did  not  frequent ; what  could  a man  do  there 
who  neither  danced  nor  drank  ? Fortunately  for 
me,  there  chanced  to  visit  the  city,  after  a month 
or  two,  the  living  genius  of  the  drama  — a wo- 
man whose  intellect  fathomed  the  depths  of  na- 
ture, and  reproduced  them  on  the  heights  of  art 
— an  actress  of  such  splendid  genius,  such  un- 
I earthly  aspect,  such  terrible  power,  that  in  her 
counterfeited  anguish  I saw  my  own  sounded 
and  re-echoed ; and  I learned  the  first  lesson 
of  consolation — that  what  man  has  borne  may 
be  endured  by  man,  and  that  there  is  no  soli- 
tude in  the  crown  of  sorrow — the  only  royalty 
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that  all  men  share.  Night  after  night  I trem- 
bled and  thrilled  over  the  ever-.new  spectacle. 
I saw  this  woman,  now  exulting  in  the  glow  and 
revenge  ot  power ; now  radiant,  buoyant  with 
the  new  beams  of  girlish  love  and  hope ; now 
haggard  and  murderous  with  hate,  or  lofty  with 
scorn  and  pride,  opening  her  colorless  lips  with 
the  desperate,  breaking,  tortured  cry  of  a lost 
heart ; or  full  of  jealous  and  insatiate  passion ; 
or  again  glowing  with  generous  and  regal  wo- 
manhood. 

I watched  her  for  weeks.  I studied  her  as 
one  studies  a painting  of  profound  expression, 
or  a complicated  and  brilliant  piece  of  music. 

The  jewels  that  adorned  her  lost  lustre  beside 
those  eyes  of  Judah,  deep-set  as  stars  that  pierce 
the  midnight  rack  of  storms,  and  superhuman 
in  their  mystic,  luminous  gloom,  as  are  the  eyes 
of  spirits  who  revisit  earth  because  neither  heav- 
en nor  hell  may  hold  them  from  their  idols. 
Neither  the  exquisite  arts  of  dress,  nor  the  lav- 
ish gorgeousness  of  gems  so  well  became  her  as 
the  simplest  classic  robe.  Decorations  fell  off  in 
ashes  from  the  fire  that  informed  every  tone  and 
gesture  with  matchless  and  mighty  genius ; and 
for  me  a subtler  magic  and  passion  worked  in 
every  line  and  gesture  of  the  artiste . I 6aw 
through  all  her  personations  a strange  and  start- 
ling shadow — a gleam,  rather  — of  my  own 
Rachel. 

As  in  heated  iron  the  central  radiance  of  the 
mass  becomes  a vivid  and  dazzling  whiteness, 
far  more  intense  than  the  red  sparks  it  throws 
out — as  in  floral  ashes  the  shadowy  form  of  the 
perfect  archetype  hovers  and  is  discerned  by  the 
seeker — so  through  this  world-tortured  and  self- 
consumed  soul  I beheld  a tremulous  and  spirit- 
ual glitter  of  what  might  have  been  — a trans- 
figuration of  reality ; and  the  shape  it  wore  was 
the  likeness  of  Rachel  Guy  on. 

So  had  her  deep  eyes  burned  over  me,  only 
that  no  material  fire  alloyed  their  divineness ; 
in  such  aerial  motion  had  she  glided  over  the 
wood-paths  to  Nepasset  brook ; and  with  such  a 
living  sweetness  in  her  smile  turned  toward  me, 
speaking. 

With  just  such  languid  grace  and  drooping 
lids  had  she  trodden  the  homeward  path  from 
our  last  meeting ; so  wan,  so  tearless,  so  deeply 
grieved,  yet  unrelenting,  had  she  bent  upon  me 
a fixed  and  level  gaze  at  parting ; but  yet  not 
so — for  where  the  madness  of  pleasure,  untran- 
quil  triumphs,  stained  glories,  and  the  hundred 
policies  of  vice  had  left  their  marked  grasp 
branded  irrevocably  upon  the  actress,  there  my 
Rachel  was  true  and  pure.  She  was  light ; the 
other,  color. 

It  was  as  if  one  hand  had  sketched  from  one 
ideal  two  antithetic  pictures : one,  the  angel  in 
its  spotless  calm  and  power;  the  other,  that 
same  angel,  fallen  but  informed  with  power  still 
— the  infernal  strength  of  evil — red  and  hiss- 
ing fire  burning  in  the  same  veins  that  once 
the  cool  tide  of  etherial  life  tinted  with  trans- 
lucent blue.  I recognized  the  dramatic  nature 
latent  in  one  that  thrilled  and  transfixed  me 


potent  in  the  other,  and  I did  a deeper  homage 
to  the  tragedienne  for  the  sake  of  her  deep- 
rooted  and  spiritual  affinity  with  the  country- 
girl;  while  I learned,  unconsciously,  a more 
all-sufficing  charity,  and  a deeper  insight  into 
the  great  might  of  circumstance. 

And  in  gazing  at  this  strange  similitude  I 
found  a curious  peace,  and  owed  to  this  artist 
that  draught  of  Lethe  such  genius  alone  can 
give ; while  I felt  my  mental  vanity  and  aspi- 
rations withered  by  the  blaze  that  showed  my 
mind  to  be  such  an  infinitely  little  rushlight,  in 
comparison  with  the  preternatural  powers  of  a 
woman. 

Yet  this  did  but  delay,  even  as  it  does  in  de- 
scription, the  final  pang  reserved  for  me.  Au- 
tumn passed  away,  bearing  with  it  this,  the 
highest  intellectual  gratification  I have  ever 
known  or  shall  know  ; and  this  foreign  woman, 
in  whom  the  mysterious  influence  of  race  blent 
with  and  enhanced  the  magnetic  power  of  gen- 
ius, withdrew  herself  from  America,  leaving  in 
many  hearts  an  image  of  feverish  and  scathing 
splendor. 

November  turned  the  gay  forests  sere,  and 
warned  southward  file  after  file  of  clanging 
birds : it  w7as  almost  winter : I had  heard  no- 
thing from  Rachel. 

One  day  I left  my  up-town  lodgings  as  nsual 
for  roy  office  down  street.  There  was  no  sun : 
the  air,  full  of  a foreboding  chill,  curdled  all 
my  veins  ; and  looking  up,  I perceived  the  sky 
was  full  of  an  ominous  gray  scud,  drifting  slow- 
ly and  brokenly  from  the  east.  Something  in 
the  atmosphere  was  disturbing.  That  vague  ap- 
prehension that  comes  with  certain  states  of  the 
weather  settled  over  me  as  thick  and  gray  as 
the  clouds  above,  and  I seemed  to  feel  a dis- 
tinct pressure  upon  my  temples,  as  of  an  iron 
ring ; but  wTell  knowing  that  it  was  only  an  at- 
mospheric influence,  1 doggedly  pursued  my 
way,  and  on  entering  the  office,  for  once,  with 
the  same  reasonless  expectance,  went  to  my 
desk  before  removing  either  hat  or  coat.  There, 
on ‘its  green  surface,  lay  a telegraph  notice. 

I opened  the  envelope  with  a quick  hand, 
and  unfolded  the  printed  strip.  It  ran  thus : 

“Come  by  first  train.  Rachel  is  rery  ill — moat  sec 
you.  • T.  Guton.” 

I was  at  the  nearest  carriage-stand  before  I 
could  re-fold  the  slip.  The  first  train  left  at 
nine : it  wanted  ten  minntes  of  the  hour.  The 
driver  knew  roy  need  and  drove  madly.  I flung 
him  his  fare ; and  as  I set  my  foot  on  the  last 
car-step  it  was  off.  How  those  next  hours 
passed  I never  knew,  except  that  a vision  of 
past  nights  haunted  me.  I saw  the  actress  in 
all  her  roles ; but  at  their  tragic  height  of  ter- 
ror, in  the  climax  of  passion,  chiefly  in  the  dread 
personation  of  death,  that  mobile  and  evil  face 
changed  with  slow  shading  to  the  pure  and  quiet 
lines  of  Rachel’s  features,  and  in  those  traits 
exalted  pain,  passion,  and  death  to  the  strength, 
the  transfiguration,  the  divinity  of  an  unvailed 
soul.  Strange  and  foreboding  hallucination! 
yet  it  wore  by;  and  after  weary  dreams  my 
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mind  became  one  whirl  of  dread  and  recollec- 
tion. I remembered  Rachel’s  frail  figure,  her 
want  of  strength,  that  fearful  spasm  of  pain, 
and  now  recurred  to  me  the  brevity  with  which 
she  spoke  of  it,  her  peculiar  tone,  her  languor 
afterward ; and  then,  as  one  cheats  himself 
with  fancies,  fearing  a dreadful  truth  at  hand,  I 
said,  soliloquizing : “ I was  troubling  myself  idly ; 
one  of  the  thousand  forms  of  neuralgia  had  for 
a moment  grasped  her  side ; it  was  soon  over ; 
and  for  her  sudden  exhaustion  and  weariness, 
what  better  reason  could  I ask  than  the  wear 
and  tear  of  such  a mind  as  hers  on  a physique 
never  robust?”  Presently  the  cars  stopped,  but 
not  at  a station,  the  passengers  crowded  out  to 
find  what  was  the  matter ; a flue  had  burst  in 
the  locomotive,  and  for  three  hours  we  lay  in- 
active upon  the  Valley  Curve,  as  they  called  it, 
like  a crushed  snake,  now  and  then  panting  out 
a forked  tongue  of  fire  against  some  unseen  en- 
emy ; and  those  hours  I endured.  At  length 
another  engine  came ; my  sullen  patience  grew 
less  and  less ; the  familiar  stations  nearer  Taun- 
ton passed  one  after  another;  the  November 
sky  deepened  toward  night,  and  distilled  in  fine 
rain,  that  a strong  southeaster  bore  heavily 
against  the  dimmed  windows  of  the  car.  We 
had  passed  Green  River  factories,  we  screamed 
up  Pontoosuc  Gorge,  but  I could  not  see  the 
house — I could  see  nothing.  I was  in  a fever. 

I made  my  way  to  the  platform  of  a baggage- 
crate,  and  before  the  train  fairly  stopped  I leap- 
ed to  the  station-platform,  grasped  Tom  Guy- 
on’s  hand,  and  in  one  moment  more  was  beside 
him  in  the  doctor’s  gig.  We  drove  a mile  be- 
fore I dared  speak. 

“ Is  she — ?”  I could  not  frame  the  question. 

“No  better,”  said  Tom;  “a  slight  attack 
of  fever  within  two  weeks  has  developed  the 
heart  disease  rapidly.  Dr.  Slade  is  there  now,” 
and  as  he  spoke  wo  were  there.  Her  mother 
met  me  at  the  door. 

“Not  just  yet,”  said  she,  in  answer  to  my 
eyes  and  hand ; “ the  doctor  will  come  for  you 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible ; now  come  in  here  and 
get  quiet  a little,  for  you  do  not  look  a safe  vis- 
itor for  a sick  room.” 

Her  calm,  restrained  voice  also  calmed  and 
restrained  me.  I entered  the  room  she  led  me 
to,  drank  steadily  some  hot  draught  she  brought, 
rearranged  my  aspect  to  something  more  like 
myself  than  the  disheveled  and  ghastly  creat- 
ure that  had  looked  toward  me  from  the  mir- 
ror ; I was  even  sitting  still  in  my  chair  when 
Doctor  Slade  came  in  and  shook  hands  with  me. 

“ Go  right  up  to  her  room,”  said  he ; “ it  is 
the  first  door  on  the  left,  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.”  j 

I went  with  almost  helpless  tremor,  and  as  I 
opened  the  door  her  mother  glided  past  me,  and 
1 saw  Rachel.  I do  not  know  how  to  explain  the 
fact,  yet  true  it  is  that  in  the  very  heights  of  hu-  j 
man  anguish  the  human  soul  has  yet  a strange  j 
propensity  to  impressions  of  the  most  trivial 
kind.  It  seems  to  be  cast  from  its  poise  by  the 
overwhelming  pressure,  and,  incapable  of  re- 


ceiving so  great  a burden  at  once,  for  a moment 
flings  it  off  altogether,  and  asserts  its  absolute 
and  lonely  personality  in  the  pursuit  of  outward, 
indifferent  things. 

I speak  of  this,  for  I remember  how  that  whole 
scene  was  stamped  on  my  brain  in  the  moment 
that  I entered — the  cheerful  fire  on  the  hearth : 
the  white  draperies  all  about ; the  scent  of  a 
tiny  cluster  of  flowers  in  a crimson  vase  on  the 
shelf;  the  engravings  of  Scheffer’s  Christus 
Consolator,  and  the  St.  John  of  Correggio;  the 
quaint  old  furniture ; the  fanciful  mirror ; the 
white  flame  of  the  candles.  Yet  I paused  scarce 
a second,  taking  in  once  and  forever  this  im- 
pression of  warmth,  perfume,  delicacy,  purity ; 
while  without  the  mad  southeast  wind  howled, 
and  the  storm  wept  passionate  streams,  and  the 
river,  swollen  and  turbid,  roared  over  the  dam. 
Without  was  the  tragedienne;  within  my  Ra- 
chel. ' 

I sat  down  beside  her,  and  looked  till  I could 
see  no  longer  at  that  wan,  transparent  face ; 
those  eyes,  larger  than  ever,  more  spiritually 
brilliant ; those  fingers,  slight  as  if  moulded  of 
the  frailest  pearl,  and  rounded  pearl-like  at  the 
ends ; yet  I looked  but  briefly  at  that  vail  of 
clay,  informed  and  penetrated  by  the  lustrous 
and  glorious  souL  I bent  toward  her  parted 
lips,  her  slender,  burning  arms  were  clasped 
upon  my  neck,  she  drew  my  head  down  to  hers, 
and  turning  to  mine  that  face  most  like  a pas- 
sion-flower in  its  pure  ardor,  whispered — as  if 
I must  know  the  fact  first,  and  then  the  acces- 
sories after,  but  first  the  fact,  lest  it  might  be 
lost — she  murmured  softly  yet  clearly : 

“Fred  1 dearest ! darling,  I love  you  ! I did 
love  you  then — all  the  time*— dear  Fred  J” 

She  sighed,  and  was  silent. 

I wanted  to  die  ; I had  enough  of  life.  Ra- 
chel in  my  arms;  her  tender  face  on  mine; 
those  words.  I could  not  speak,  for  my  heart 
throbbed  like  sobbing.  She  knew  it,  for  she 
knew  me — oh ! how  well  she  knew  me ! Pres- 
ently she  sighed  again,  and,  withdrawing  her 
arms,  bade  me  rise  and  lift  her.  I took  her 
weightless  figure  from  the  pillow's  and  put  my- 
self in  their  stead,  so  placing  her  that  while  her 
head  rested  on  my  arm  I could  see  that  inex- 
pressibly beautiful  face,  now  rosy  with  celestial 
bloom ; and  when  she  had  ceased  panting  from 
the  slight  exertion,  she  turned  her  great  bright 
eyes  upon  me  and  said : 

“I  could  not  tell  you  why,  Fred,  that  day; 
it  was  very  hard,  but  I did  it  to  spare  you.  I 
knew  two  months  before  that  I had  a heart- 
complaint — that  I could  not  live  long ; you  saw 
one  of  its  spasms.  I told  you  I should  cease 
to  suffer  soon,  but  I did  not  tell  you  why.  1 
could  not  bear  to  expose  you  to  months  of  agony 
and  suspense — away  from  me ; and  I knew  you 
ought  not  to  be  here,  so  I refused  you.” 

“Ob,  Rachel!  Rachel!” 

“ And  all  the  time  I loved  you  with  my  first? 
only  passion,  Fred.  I wish  it  had  pleased  God 
to  let  me  live,  you  would  have  loved  me  so 
much.” 
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I had  no  answer  to  that.  She  went  on : 

“Don’t,  my  darling!  God  knows  best ; and 
thi9  is  sweet.  I am  not  going  to  die  without 
you.” 

She  did  not  refer  to  what  I had  said  about 
friendship,  but  now  the  recollection  pierced  me. 

“ Rachel,”  said  I,  “ can  you  possibly  forgive 
me  what  I said  about  friends?” 

She  reached  her  hand  to  my  face  and  mutely 
caressed  me. 

“ You  did  not  mean  it,  Fred.”  Then  she 
paused,  and  resuming,  said : 

“ I must  hasten  every  word,  for  I want  you 
to  promise  me  one  thing — that  you  will  try  and 
make  your  child — Ellen’s — a true  man,  like  the 
men  we  talked  of  then,  for  my  sake,  Fred ; and 
you  must  come  to  me — there  ?” 

“ I will !”  said  I ; “ I will  truly,  Rachel,  with 
higher  help.” 

“Yes,  and  perhaps  we  can  both  help  you, 
out  of  heaven.” 

She  looked  as  if  she  were  upon  its  shore  al- 
ready. 

“ Now  put  me  down,”  said  she. 

I replaced  the  pillows,  and  again  that  face 
sheltered  itself  against  mine,  those  arms  clasped 
me,  that  panting  heart  beat  like  the  drum  of  a 
reveille  against  my  breast;  the  storm  howled 
bitterly ; the  rain  dashed  on  shutter  and  pane  ; 
the  fire  darkened,  smouldered,  fell ; and  a can- 
dle flickered  and  sunk.  But  presently  the  war 
without  ceased,  the  moon  streamed  past  one 
white  wavering  curtain,  and  cast  the  shadow  of 
a leafless  branch  upon  the  wall.  Rachel  stirred 
in  my  arms,  her  Ups  parted  iu  a short,  sharp 
cry ; she  looked  up  with  that  same  pain-stricken 
smile  and  whispered  faintly — I heard  but  one 
word — it  was  : 

“ Darling!” — 

“My  wife !”  burst  from  my  lips  involuntar- 
ily— passionate  assertion  of  what  should  have 
been  immortal  truth,  of  what  was  helpless  mis- 
ery. Another  silence,  and  then  another  mur- 
mur— 

“Good-by!”  I bent  nearer;  my  lips  touch- 
ed hers — cold,  fluttering,  parted.  So  her  life 
vanished. 

I do  not  know  what  followed.  I knew  nothing 
more  for  weeks,  except  that  I lived.  Time, 
which  poets  call  the  Consoler,  is  not  such  to  me. 
Week  after  week  my  grief  deepens,  and  my  life 
pines  for  what  it  lost. 

I live  for  and  in  my  child,  to  make  him  what 
she  wished — to  fulfill  my  promise  to  her. 

God  forever  bless  you,  Rachel  I where  you 
lie  in  your  green  grave  on  Taunton  Hill-side  ; 
and  bring  me  to  be  with  you — soon — soon ! 

JOSEPH  THORNE— HIS  CALLING. 
EVER  have  I heard  any  thing  so  like  to  the 
musical,  half-uttered  wails  of  a prisoned 
spirit  as  the  sad,  sweet  complaints  of  Ole  Bull's 
violin.  Sometimes  the  spirit  lingers  tenderly 
over  the  memories  of  old  hopes — hopes  that  long 
ago  faded  into  memories — and  its  tones  are  not 
all  mournful,  for  a thrill  from  the  past  joy  trem- 


bles through  them.  Then  again  the  spirit  is 
tortured.  It  sobs.  It  shrieks.  Fain  it  would  be 
delivered  from  its  prison-house.  Thon,  hope- 
less, it  sighs  itself  into  silence. 

In  one  of  these  pauses  a story  came  back  to 
me  ; a mournful  tale  of  one  who  died  young  ; a 
story  I used  to  like  to  dream  over  in  other  days, 
imagining  to  myself  how  every  word  that  told  of 
a dead  hope  and  a dead  love  had  been  spoken. 
The  very  scent  of  lilacs  and  laburnums  haunted 
my  fancy.  I saw  the  old  farm-yard;  the  June 
twilight,  so  long  and  bright;  the  dew-beaded 
flowers  and  grass,  and  the  trees,  all  in  blossom, 
shaking  their  odorous  boughs  downward,  over 
the  heads  of  Joseph  Thome  and  pretty  Mabel 
Emerson. 

Can  any  one  describe  a lovely  woman  ? Say 
that  she  has  blue  eyes,  and  fair  hair,  and  a sweet 
mouth,  and  it  might  apply  equally  to  fifty  blondes 
whom  you  may  chance  to  know,  of  entirely  va- 
rying character.  I think  one  gains  a truer  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  beauty  by  being  told  what 
thoughts  it  awakens.  Joseph  Thorne,  unknown 
to  himself,  was  a poet.  He  had  known  Mabel 
all  his  life,  and  he  said  that  seeing  her  always 
made  him  think  of  long  summer  days,  when  the 
blue  sky  looks  not  only  bright,  but  deep,  and  still, 
and  solemn ; of  lovely  flowers,  growing  all  alone 
in  desert  places ; of  a rippling  stream,  with  the 
stars  shining  on  it ; but  most,  oh,  most  of  all, 
of  sweet  music.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  the 
only  one  who  had  ever  looked  into  her  heart ; 
ever  seen,  beneath  her  gay,  smiling  exterior,  the 
deep-flowing  fountains  of  tenderness  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Most  persons  thought  her  merely  a 
pleasant,  light-hearted  maiden,  whose  presence, 
like  a sunbeam,  always  carried  brightness  with 
it,  and  to  whom  sorrow  and  weariness  were  un- 
known. 

Her  mother  had  died  in  her  infancy,  and  her 
father,  the  richest  and  busiest  farmer  in  all 
Westvale,  had  never  found  time  to  learn  any 
thing  of  her  inner  nature.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
even  capable  of  understanding  her.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  she  was  well  clothed  and 
well  schooled ; that  her  bright  face  was  always 
ready  to  welcome  him  home  at  night,  her  dex- 
trous hands  to  preside  over  his  early  breakfast. 
Nor  had  Mabel  any  female  confidants.  Kindly 
and  gentle  to  all,  there  was  a maidenly  shynes» 
and  reserve  underlying  her  nature  which  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  unvail  to  careless  eyes 
the  altar  of  her  heart,  the  very  holy  of  holies, 
where  the  love  of  which  she  was  capable,  the 
dreams  and  fancies  so  brightly  tinged  with  the 
glory  of  her  youth,  all  lay  an  unclaimed  sacri- 
fice, till  the  Heaven-elected  priest  should  come, 
and  her  whole  being  should  acknowledge  him 
and  do  him  reverence. 

Like  herself  Joseph  Thome  was  bereft  of  one 
parent,  but  his  mother,  a true,  pure  woman,  had 
been  spared  to  him.  He  had  grown  up  from 
childhood  with  one  strong,  all-absorbing  pas- 
sion. He  worshiped  music.  The  earliest  de- 
light he  could  remember  was  the  low,  plaintive 
interludes  of  the  flute  and  viol  between  the  sing- 
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ing  at  church,  or  his  mother’s  voice  as  she  car- 
oled the  ballads  of  her  girlhood. 

The  first  purchase  he  ever  made,  with  money 
for  which  he  had  worked  indefatigably  at  odd 
jobs,  was  a small  violin.  He  had  a marvelous 
delicacy  and  aptitude  of  touch,  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  a singular  power  of  improvisation.  He 
talked  through  his  violin.  It  uttered  all  the 
griefs  of  his  lonely  boyhood ; all  those  vague 
longings  that  trouble  the  heart  of  an  imagina- 
tive youth  after  power  and  fame,  or  a dim,  un- 
definablc  greatness  and  goodness  shining  afar 
off,  like  the  pale  beauty  of  a vailed  statue.. 

In  all  these  dreams  he  was  to  be  a musician. 
In  that  way  he  was  to  draw  near  the  far-off 
good.  His  little  violin  was  to  talk  to  many 
hearts.  The  wofld  should  hear  its  cry  and  obey 
its  teaching.  He  would  do  a good  work ; be  a 
master  among  men.  With  all  these  visions  his 
mother  fully  sympathized ; nay,  her  simple,  un- 
worldly heart  was  as  fully  imbued  with  faith  in 
them  as  his  own.  They  were  poor,  but  she 
managed  to  send  him  to  school  all  through  his 
boyhood,  and  afterward  to  keep  herself  so  neat 
and  comfortable  that  he  should  never  see  she 
wanted  for  any  thing,  that  no  care  for  her  might 
ever  disturb  his  progress. 

As  I said,  he  had  always  known  Mabel  Emer- 
son. As  a child  he  had  led  her  to  and  from 
school,  or  drawn  her  over  the  drifts  on  his  little 
sled.  She  was  dearer  to  him  then  than  any 
thing  else,  save  his  mother  and  his  violin.  She 
was  not  yet  seventeen  when  he  had  learned  to 
place  her  even  before  these.  As  a child,  she 
clung  to  him  with  caressing,  childish  fondness  ; 
as  a maiden,  she  loved  him  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  heart.  She  recognized  in  him  the  con- 
secrated high-priest  of  her  life.  For  him  the 
altar  was  unvailed,  and  he  looked  unchidden 
upon  all  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  her  inno- 
cent soul.  She  possessed,  what  to  such  a na- 
ture as  his  was  more  than  all  things  else,  entire 
faith  in  him.  She  believed  in  his  power  to  do 
great  things ; to  be  not  only  the  noblest  of  men, 
but  the  first  of  musicians,  and  it  was  very  sooth- 
ing to  him,  so  poor,  so  proud,  so  sensitive,  to 
turn  from  the  world  to  her ; to  be  comforted  by 
the  singleness  of  her  devotion,  the  implicitness 
of  her  trust.  Yet  it  was  many  months,  even  aft- 
er they  each  believed  themselves  dearer  to  the 
other  than  any  thing  else  on  earth,  before  any 
binding  vows  of  love  were  spoken.  Such  utter- 
ances are  of  slow  growth  in  a mind  so  dreamy 
and  sensitive  as  Joseph  Thorne’s.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  her  girlish  ways  was  so  sweet — the 
coming  and  going  of  her  delicate  color — the 
fluttering  of  her  fingers  when  he  took  them  in 
his  own.  He  hesitated  to  exchange  all  this 
even  for  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  his 
wife. 

But  the  charmed  hour  came  at  last.  I think 
every  human  life  that  is  worth  living  has  its 
hour  of  fate;  its  one  golden  number  in  the 
twenty-four,  at  whose  chiming  is  ushered  in 
every  important  change,  whether  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. To  some  it  is  morning,  rosy  and  bright 


with  sunrise  and  sparkling  dew,  and  vocal  with 
bird  songs.  Others  find  it  at  high  noon — the 
zenith  of  power  and  pride  and  passion,  when 
the  sun  wooes  the  earth  with  his  most  fiery 
kisses — the  hour  in  which  bold  and  daring  souls 
recognize  a peculiar  heritage.  For  others — men 
and  women  of  sober,  thoughtful,  mysterious 
lives,  half  superstitious,  owning  a ready  allegi- 
ance to  the  unseen — the  hour  of  fate  is  the 
solemn  noon  of  night.  For  Joseph  Thorne,  and 
such  as  he,  it  was  twilight.  On  a summer  twi- 
light had  he  been  born,  and  on  a summer  twi- 
light he  told  his  love. 

They  stood — those  two  young  things  for  whom 
life  and  sorrow  were  still  invested  with  a sweet, 
serious,  half  melancholy  charm — for  whom  the 
dark  days  had  not  yet  risen — under  the  trees  of 
Farmer  Emerson’s  old  front  yard.  The  balmy 
summer  air  was  burdened  with  the  fragrance 
of  blossoms.  The  sunset  clouds  were  like  that 
hour  of  their  two  lives,  all  couUur  de  rose , and 
the  chimes  of  the  village  bells,  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance, rung  out  a pleasant  chorus — a sort  of 
consecrated  amen  to  their  plighted  vows.  In 
that  hour  no  new  tale  was  told — both  had  been 
fully  satisfied  before  that  they  were  beloved; 
the  very  words  were  the  sweet  old  words  that 
have  trembled  all  along  the  discords  of  so  many 
centuries  of  years,  upon  so  many  loved  and 
loving  lips. 

But  their  utterance  changed  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  Joseph  Thome’s  life.  They  made  it 
necessary  to  him,  for  he  possessed  a high  sense 
of  honor,  to  go  the  next  day  into  the  presence 
of  Farmer  Emerson,  and,  telling  his  stoiy  this 
time  to  ears  that  would  not  be  sympathetic,  to 
ask  for  his  Mabel’s  hand. 

It  was  a terrible  ordeal  to  the  young,  sensi- 
tive musician.  He  had  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  farmer’s  character.  Instinctively  he  felt 
that  this  busy,  energetic,  matter-of-fact  man 
would  look  upon  him  and  his  music  with  dis- 
trust, perhaps  disapprobation.  But,  fortified  by 
Mabel's  solemn  pledge  that  nothing  on  earth 
should  ever  have  power  to  change  her  love, 
fortified  anew  by  the  trembling  touch  of  his 
mother’s  fingers  upon  his  hair — his  mother,  to 
whom  he  confided  every  thing — and  her  whis- 
pered, “God  bless  you,  my  son,  for  you  have 
been  a good  boy  all  the  days  of  your  life,”  he 
sought  the  man  in  whose  hands  lay  his  destiny. 

It  was  just  after  dinner.  He  knew  Mr.  Emer- 
son would  be  resting,  as  was  his  habit,  on  the 
wooden  settee,  under  the  porch  at  his  front 
door.  He  walked  into  the  yard  with  desperate 
courage  and  approached  him.  He  was  kindly 
received  and  invited  to  sit  down. 

“I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Emerson.” 

“Well,  my  young  friend,  w'hat  is  it?  Any 
assistance  about  getting  into  business  ? I will 
do  all  I can  for  you,  gladly,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  your  dead  father,  as  good  a neighbor 
and  as  honest  a man  as  ever  sat  in  Westvale 
meeting-house.” 

| * * No,  Sir,  it  is  not  that ; **  and  Joseph  plunged 

bravely  in  mediae  res.  “ I love  your  daughter, 
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and  she  lores  me,  will  you  consent  that  she 
shall  be  my  wife?” 

Wide  opened  the  farmer’s  eyes  in  wonder. 
44  Your  wife ! my  daughter  Mabel ! What  are 
your  prospects  ? What  is  your  business  ? What 
would  you  keep  her  on?” 

Joseph’s  tones  faltered.  “I  did  not  mean 
just  at  present,  Sir.  We  will  be  satisfied  now 
with  your  consent  to  our  engagement.  I hope 
to  be  a musician.  I think  that  is  my  true  call- 
ing. For  nothing  else  have  I so  much  talent ; 
in  nothing  else  am  I so  happy.” 

There  was  silence  for  a few  moments,  and 
then  the  old  man  broke  it.  His  voice  was  firm 
and  clear,  and  yet  it  seemed  almost  sad. 

44 1 am  sorry — I am  truly  sorry.  Mabel  is 
like  her  mother,  and  if  the  loves  you  she  will 
not  love  lightly ; but,  if  such  is  the  life  you  have 
marked  out,  I can  not  give  her  to  you.  I do 
not  care  so  much  for  money.  It  is  a good 
thing,  though  I would  let  her  marry  without  it ; 
but  a musician ! a fiddler!  It  is  an/  idle,  wan- 
dering, useless  life : I speak  to  you  frankly.  No 
good  will  come  of  it.  I can  not  give  her  to 
you.” 

A wandering,  useless  life!  Alas,  Joseph 
Thorne,  where  were  your  lofty  dreams,  your 
high  hopes  now  ? You  that  had  aspired  to  talk 
to  the  world  through  your  instrument,  to  sound 
upon  its  delicate  strings  the  awakening  calls  to 
a higher,  purer  life — you  to  whom  this  had 
seemed  the  noblest  of  missions.  Small  wonder 
your  voice  faltered  as  you  asked — 

“ Can  you  then  give  me  ntf  hope  ?” 

44  Yes,  I can  give  you  one  hope — one  test  of 
your  love  for  Mabel.  She  is  my  only  child ; I 
would  not  cross  her  lightly.  If  you  will  give  up 
these  vagaries  about  music,  and  become  a prac- 
tical working-man,  you  shall  have  her.  I will 
take  you  on  my  own  land,  under  my  own  eye, 
and  when  I think  you  competent  to  manage  for 
yourself  you  shall  marry  her,  and  I will  give 
you  the  Widow  Sikes’s  farm  for  a wedding-por- 
tion. There  isn’t  a snugger  little  place,  or  one 
under  better  cultivation  in  Connecticut;  and 
you’ll  be  close  by  home,  too.  But  I am  a man 
of  my  word ; and  unless  you  give  up  this  foolery 
about  the  music,  you  shall  never  have  Mabel. 
If  you  want  time  to  decide,  you  can  take  three 
days.”  - 

44 1 will  give  you  my  answer  in  that  time 
and,  bowing  gravely,  Joseph  Thorne  went  out 
of  Farmer  Emerson’s  yard  with  crushed  hopes. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  see  Mabel.  He  went 
home.  His  mother  read  the  sorrow  on  his  face, 
but  she  was  one  of  those  rare  women  who  know 
when  to  keep  silence.  Heavy  as  her  heart  was 
she  asked  no  questions.  He  went  into  his  own 
room  and  sat  down  by  the  window.  He  took 
his  violin,  which  lay  upon  a stand  beside  him. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  translate  into  mu- 
sic all  his  griefs,  but  now  that  the  first  real  trial 
of  his  life  had  come  upon  him,  its  chords  seem- 
ed dumb  and  powerless  to  comfort.  He  bowed 
his  head  over  it,  and  tried  to  think. 

Mabel  and  music — twin  inspirations  of  his 


life — how  could  he  give  either  of  them  up  ? No 
one  knew — no  one  could  know — what  this  gift, 
which  he  had  fondly  deemed  his  calling,  had 
been  to  him.  Something  else  he  might,  indeed, 
make  his  business,  his  profession,  but  it  would 
be  only  a profession  — a living  falsehood.  To 
this  only  God  had  called  him.  His  soul  was 
full  of  a light,  a heaven-bestowed  revelation. 
The  world  had  need  of  it.  How,  save  through 
this  voice  of  music,  could  he  give  it  utterance  ? 

At  one  moment  he  had  well-nigh  resolved  to 
cling  to  his  chosen  vocation  through  every  thing. 
He  would  go  out  into  the  world;  and  do  his  duty 
manfully.  This  great  world  should  recognize 
him.  lie  would  do  it  good.  But  he  must  grow 
old ; and  there  rose  before  him  a picture  of  a 
lonely,  loveless  old  age ; a hearth  which  no  wo- 
man’s care  made  bright;  a fireside  where  no 
wife’s  sweet  presence,  no  calm  brow  and  holy 
eyes  would  liftger  beside  him ; a silent  house, 
where  no  children’s  light  footfall  pattered  along 
the  floor,  no  little  faces  reflected  back  the  van- 
ished light  of  his  own  youth.  At  this  picture 
the  humanity  of  his  nature  vailed  its  face,  and 
uttered  a wail  which  would  not  be  quieted. 
His  love  was  mightier  than  his  genius.  He 
could  not  give  himself  wholly  to  the  world.  He 
had  a heart  that  only  human  tenderness  could 
satisfy.  Then  Mabel’s  face  rose  before  him,  in 
the  still,  summer  afternoon — the  calm  brow,  the 
holy  eyes  of  his  fondest  dream.  He  thought  of 
her  as  his  wife — the  mother  of  his  children — in 
bridehood,  wifehood,  motherhood ; and  growing 
old,  at  length,  by  his  6ide,  yet  never  old  to  him, 
with  the  smile  which  age  had  no  power  to  dim 
lingering  still  about  her  lips,  till  death  should 
freeze  them  into  the  last  and  sweetest  smile  of 
all,  and  they  should  be  young  once  more  in 
heaven.  And  thinking  thus,  his  soul  seemed 
to  clasp  and  tighten  round  her  image,  and  in- 
voluntarily his  lips  cried  out,  v 

44 Oh,  Mabel,  Mabel!  Mine  own  — mine 
own!” 

All  the  afternoon  he  sat  there,  lost  in  troub- 
led thought,  his  fingers  now  and  then  wander- 
ing listlessly  over  the  chords  of  his  violin.  At 
twilight  he  rose,  and  went  silently  down  stairs 
and  out  of  doors.  Standing  at  the  window,  his 
mother  watched  him  as  he  walked  with  rapid 
step  toward  Farmer  Emerson’s  house.  The 
knowledge  had  come  at  first  to  this  gentle  wo- 
man with  a sharp  pang  that  her  son  loved  an- 
other better  than  his  mother,  but  for  his  sake 
she  had  conquered  it ; and  now  she  said  to  her- 
self, thankfully, 

44 1 am  glad  he  is  going  over  there.  Poor 
lad,  he  is  in  heavy  trouble,  but  God  grant  Ma- 
bel may  be  able  to  console  him.” 

Mabel  was  standing  under  the  trees  at  the 
gate.  He  saw  her  waiting  for  him  as  he  drew 
nigh,  but  he  had  never  seen  her  face  so  sad  be- 
fore. He  unlatched  the  gate,  and  took  her 
trembling  fingers  in  his  own.  They  were  icy 
cold. 

44 1 know  it  all,”  she  said,  with  sorrowful 
calmness,  through  which  thrilled  the  smother- 
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ed  cry  of  a breaking  heart;  “father  has  told 
me.  I know  you  can  not  give  up  your  music, 
and  I can’t  disobey  my  father.  We  must — ” 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  Her  voice 
broke  up  into  sobs ; and  Joseph  Thorne  drew  her 
shivering  form  to  his  bosom.  Swift  as  lightning 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  thus 
Heaven  had  taught  him  his  duty.  He  had  not 
considered  her  suffering  before.  What  claim 
had  the  world  on  him,  what  claim  his  beloved 
music,  that  could  be  weighed  for  one  instant 
with  this  breaking  heart — this  pure  woman’s 
heart,  which  was  all  his  own  ? He  pressed  his 
lips  to  the  forehead  lying  against  his  breast.  He 
said,  very  tenderly, 

“Hush,  Mabel — hush,  darling!  I have  de- 
cided for  us  both.  God  has  joined  us  together, 
and  nothing  can  put  us  asunder.  I shall  accept 
your  father’s  proposal.  What  would  music  be 
to  me  without  you — you,  my  soul’s  best  music  ? 
If  I went  forth  without  you  into  the  world,  the 
thought  of  Mabel  alone  and  suffering  would 
unnerve  me  and  make  me  powerless.  What 
could  I give  forth  but  utterances  of  despair? 
No ; God  calls  me  to  stay  here.  Look  up,  my 
darling,  my  pure  wife,  Mabel  1 You  do  not  fear 
I should  ever  tire  of  you  ?” 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  long  and 
earnestly  into  his  face. 

“ No,  Joseph,  no ! I do  not  fear  yon  will  tire 
of  me,  for  I know  your  steadfast  nature.  I know 
God  has  made  us  one.  But  it  will  break  your 
heart  to  give  up  your  fame,  your  calling,  your 
beloved  music.  Better  give  up  Mabel.  Better 
wait  a few  years  until  life,  troubled  human  life, 
is  over.  I know  God  will  give  us  to  each  oth- 
er in  heaven.  Go,  Joseph ; I am  not  selfish. 
I will  believe  that  you  love  me  always.  It 
shall  be  the  glory  of  my  life.  You  must  go  to 
your  career,  your  duty.” 

“ My  career  is  here.  My  duty  is  here.  My 
world  is  in  your  heart,  your  priceless  heart. 
Nay,  Mabel,  I have  decided.  Urge  me  not. 
How  could  my  heart  break  for  music  when  the 
clinging  tendrils  of  your  love  bound  it  together? 
Be  satisfied  and  smile,  for  I shall  be  happy.” 

With  these  words,  and  such  as  these,  he  soothed 
her ; in  some  measure  he  won  her  from  her  sor- 
row, and  yet,  though  the  smiles  came  to  her  lips 
at  his  bidding,  in  her  heart  was  a prophetic  si- 
lence of  fear,  lest,  in  giving  up  his  music,  her 
lover  gave  up  the  best  half  of  himself. 

They  went  together  at  length  to  her  father, 
and,  holding  in  his  the  hand  of  his  betrothed, 
Joseph  Thome  said, 

“I  require  no  longer  time,  Mr.  Emerson.  I 
have  decided.  Your  daughter  is  more  to  me 
than  all  things  else.  I give  up  all  for  her.  I 
accept  your  offer  with  thanks.  To-morrow  I 
will  come  and  place  my  time  at  your  disposal.” 

And  then  he  went  home  to  his  mother.  It 
was  dark,  but  there  was  no  light.  She  had 
been  sitting  alone,  absorbed  in  her  anxious 
thoughts.  He  knelt  at  her  feet  as  in  his  early 
boyhood  days,  and  told  her  his  story. 

“All  is  settled  now,”  he  said,  steadily.  “I 


go  to  work  at  Mr.  Emerson’s  to-morrow.  Mabel 
will  be  mine.  Music  must  be  given  up — my 
dreams — my  ambition.” 

His  mother  interrupted  him  with  her  sobs. 
She  clasped  him  in  her  arms.  She  wept  over 
him ; she,  who  had  gloried  so  in  his  gift,  who. 
ever  since  he  had  been  laid,  her  first-bora,  upon 
her  breast,  had  understood  him  and  lived  in  his 
life.  And  he  wept  with  her.  He  was  not  too 
proud,  with  his  mother’s  arms  around  him,  to 
weep  for  the  far-off  fame — wreaths  of  w hich  his 
ambition  had  vainly  dreamed — wreaths  which 
he  must  never  more  hope  to  gather.  That  night 
neither  of  them  slept.  He  laid  his  head,  as  in 
boyhood,  upon  her  motherly  heart.  He  breathed 
into  her  sympathetic  ears  all  the  hopes  and  long- 
ings which  this  decision  had  crushed,  and  all  the 
other  hopes  and  longings,  which  were  blooming 
now  brighter  than  ever,  which  clustered  around 
Mabel’s  name.  And  his  mother  comforted  him. 

The  next  morning  he  commenced  his  task 
under  Farmer  Emerson.  His  heart  was  almost 
buoyant,  despite  all  he  hadt  resigned,  for  he  had 
had  a few  moments’  conversation  with  Mabel — 
Mabel,  who  was  to  be  all  his  own.  She  looked 
so  lovely  in  her  fresh  calico  morning  dress ! The 
light  of  hope  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  sat  serene- 
ly upon  her  brow.  Surely  that  beloved  smile 
would  have  power  to  brighten  any  fate. 

But  the  task  which- was  set  him,  light  as  it 
seemed,  taxed  all  his  energies.  The  delicate, 
study-loving  youth  was  not  used  to  labor.  The 
sun  scorched  his  slender  hands  pitilessly;  the 
sweat  stood  in  great,  bead-like  drops  upon  hi> 
brow.  It  was  a comfort  when  the  horn  sound- 
ed for  dinner.  It  was  a sorely-needed  refresh- 
ment to  sit  in  the  farmer’s  porch,  while  Mabel 
brought  cool,  sparkling  water  to  lave  his  burn- 
ing, dusty  face. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  he  never  falter- 
ed. W ith  steady,  unflagging  industry  he  pei\ 
formed  whatever  tasks  were  appointed,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  mysteries  of  farming.  But  he  drooped  un- 
der his  uncongenial  toil.  Even  Mr.  Emerson 
could  see  this,  but  he  predicted  “the  boy  would 
grow  stronger  and  get  used  to  it  in  time.”  Ma- 
bel saw  more  clearly,  and  the  hope  in  her  eyes 
grew  less  steadfast.  Often,  when  he  came  to 
her  in  the  evening,  tired  and  worn,  she  would 
say, 

“ It  is  no  use.  You  will  have  to  give  it  up, 
or  it  will  kill  you.  Besides,  I can  see  your 
heart  is  breaking.” 

And  he  would  strive  to  answer  cheerfully. 

“Nonsense  ! I am  tired,  but  my  heart’s  all 
right ; and  you  know,  dear,  it  will  be  so  mnch 
easier  when  we  get  a place  of  our  own.  I need 
only  do  the  lightest  work  then.” 

But  he  could  not  blind  Mabel’s  clear  eyes. 

It  was  during  Ole  Bull’s  first  visit  to  this 
country,  and,  as  the  autumn  grew  into  winter, 
the  papers  were  full  of  his  success.  They  often 
read  of  him  together ; of  his  slight,  swaying  fig- 
ure, his  face  so  calm  and  spiritual,  and  the  won- 
derful music  which  seemed  the  voice  of  his  soul 
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One  morning,  with  a paper  in  his  hand,  Joseph 
Thorne  came  to  Mabel.  His  face  was  kindled 
with  enthusiasm.  His  eyes  flashed,  and  his  man- 
ner was  eager  and  hurried. 

“See  here,  Mabel/’  be  said;  “he  plays  at 
New  Haven  to-night.  Only  thirty  miles  off. 
I can  resist  the  temptation  no  longer.  I most 
go.  There  is  not  much  to  do  on  the  farm,  and  I 
can  borrow  your  father’s  horse.  Oh,  Mabel ! it 
will  give  me  new  life.*’ 

She  entered  eagerly  into  his  plans.  Her 
father  did  not  oppose  them,  and  in  half  an  hour 
he  had  started.  Most  tenderly  had  he  bidden 
his  betrothed  the  good-by  which  was  to  be  so 
brief,  and  she  stood  at  the  gate  and  watched 
him  with  a cheerful  smile  until  his  eyes,  look- 
ing back,  could  discern  her  no  longer.  Then 
she  went  into  the  house,  and  the  grief  smothered, 
woman-like,  for  his  sake  burst  forth. 

“ Oh,”  she  murmured,  “ he  will  never  be  the 
same  to  me  again — I feel  it.  This  music  will 
speak  to  him  like  a clarion.  It  will  awake  him 
from  dreams.  His  life-work  will  rise  up  before 
him,  and  the  necessity  to  go  forth  and  do  it  will 
be  upon  his  soul.  And  I — woe  is  me ! — how 
shall  I learn  to  live  without  him  ? Hush,  self- 
ish heart!  Wouldst  thou  hold  him  back  from 
his  true  life,  weak  spirit  ?” 

But  the  chidden  agony  would  come  back 
again.  The  vail  was  rent  away  from  the  pale 
brow  of  the  future.  Swift  and  sure  she  saw 
her  fate  coming  toward  her.  All  that  day,  all 
that  night,  all  the  next  day,  she  wrestled  with 
it,  but  still  its  face  was  set  resolutely  toward  her 
— still  its  steps  were  onward. 

It  was  almost  nightfall  when  the  watched-for 
figure  came  in  sight.  She  went  to  the  gate  to 
meet  him.  He  sprang  from  the  horse  and 
folded  her  in  his  arms.  His  kisses  thrilled 
upon  her  lips,  yet  even  then  she  felt  there  had 
been  a change.  She  drew  him  into  the  house 
and  questioned  him  eagerly.  It  had  been  as  she 
expected.  The  wonderful  music  had  troubled 
all  the  depths  of  his  nature.  It  had  bound  him 
captive.  In  vain  he  struggled  against  the  chain. 

Unfalteringly  she  gave  her  counsel. 

“ Go  I”  she  said ; 4 4 you  must  go ! I told  you 
it  would  break  your  heart  to  give  it  up ; and  see, 
already  in  these  few  months  you  have  grown 
prematurely  old,  and  weary,  and  feeble.  Go ! 
you  will  be  false  to  the  highest  part  of  your  na- 
ture if  you  do  not  serve  your  soul’s  master.  It 
is  the  task  God  himself  has  set  you ; it  is  not 
yours  to  deliberate  whether  you  will  accept  it.” 

“ But  you,  Mabel,  my  life’s  life — I can  not 
give  you  up.” 

For  one  moment  the  white  face  grew  whiter. 
But  there  came  no  quiver  into  her  quiet  tones. 

“ You  need  not  give  me  up.  I shall  be  yours 
only,  till  I die ; nor  need  we  despair.  If  you 
succeed,  perhaps  my  father  will  give  me  to  you. 
I believe  he  will,  he  loves  me  so.  And  you  will 
succeed,  you  must  succeed.  For  such  as  you 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.  Go,  Joseph ; it  is 
right.” 

A troubled,  anxious  week  intervened  before 


he  had  decided,  but  Mabel  saw  how  it  would  be 
all  along.  Not  for  an  instant  did  she  beguile 
herself  with  false  hopes.  He  went.  The  fare- 
well kisses  of  two  pure  women,  mother  and 
betrothed,  were  upon  his  lips.  Their  blessings 
were  the  last  sound  in  his  ears.  Their  prayers 
followed  him.  He  seemed  to  suffer  more  than 
Mabel  in  the  prolonged  agony  of  their  parting. 
Twenty  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
his  career,  his  future,  to  stay  with  her,  but  she 
would  not  suffer  it.  She  sustained  him,  she 
cheered  him ; 6he  who  knew  better  than  him- 
self how  impossible  for  him  was  any  other  life 
than  the  one  which  had  haunted  all  the  dreams 
of  his  boyhood.  When  he  was  gone  at  length 
— when  anxious  eyes,  strained  ever  so  widely, 
could  not  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  beloved 
form — the  two  women,  both  bereft  of  their  dear- 
est thing  in  life,  went  in  silence,  each  into  her 
own  home,  to  struggle  alone  with  her  sorrow. 
In  that  hour  there  could  be  no  partnership  of 
grief. 

Mabel  suffered  most.  It  was  natural  for  the 
mother  to  wish  her  son  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
to  do  and  be  all  that  God  gave  him  power ; and 
whatever  change  came  to  him  the  one  tie  could 
never  be  broken — he  would  be  her  son  always. 
But  to  Mabel,  despite  her  strong  faith  in  him, 
the  light  of  her  life  seemed  to  have  gone  ou>, 
and  her  soul  shuddered — alone  in  the  darkness. 
She  had  exhausted  all  her  energy  in  soothing 
and  encouraging  him.  She  had  none  left  to 
struggle  with  the  grim  presentiment  which  op- 
pressed her  own  spirit. 

She  had  always  been  strong,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  figure,  and  she  did  not 
grow  feeble  even  now.  She  did  all  her  accus- 
tomed duties  with  her, usual  energy.  There 
was  no  visible  change,  save  that  her  lips  smiled 
a little  more  seldom,  and  her  cheek  was  white 
as  marble.  She  seemed  to  strive  to  be  con- 
tinually occupied,  as  if  fearful  if  she  gave  her- 
self time  to  confront  her  grief  it  would  over- 
master her. 

Her  face  always  brightened  after  a letter  from 
her  betrothed.  They  were  not  veiy  frequent, 
but  when  they  did  come  they  overflowed  with 
love  and  hope.  She  felt  that  now,  indeed,  was 
be  living  his  true  life.  Nor  had  success  been 
so  very  difficult  to  him.  Ole  Bull  had  been 
his  friend.  He  had  sought,  at  once,  the  gifted 
Norwegian.  In  secret,  for  he  was  not  one  to 
bestow  his  benefactions  in  public,  the  master 
performer  had  given  him  a few  hints,  a few  in- 
structions, that  he  might  know  better  how  to 
translate  his  soul’s  depths  into  his  music. 

Soon  Mabel  heard  of  him.  He  was  making 
a tour  under  an  assumed  name,  to  which  only 
those  who  loved  him  best  had  the  key,  and  ev- 
ery where  he  was — as  Mabel  had  felt  he  must 
ever  be — successful.  The  small  country  places 
where  he  was  making  his  first  trial  of  strength 
were  moved  as  they  had  never  been  before.  No 
mind  so  dull  but  his  tones  made  themselves  un- 
derstood. The  country  press  was  full  of  his 
praises.  This  young  performer — they  wrote — 
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so  delicate,  so  almost  boyish,  but  with  such  a 
wonderful  genius ! They  told  of  his  face  beam- 
ing as  if  inspired ; the  soft  fall  of  golden  hair 
floating  about  his  forehead ; the  eyes  sweet  and 
bright,  yet  sad  ; the  slender  figure ; the  almost 
transparent  hands ; and,  as  she  read,  the  pro- 
phetic fear  in  Mabel’s  heart  grew  heavier.  His 
letters  became  more  and  more  rare.  It  was 
not  that  be  loved  her  less.  Mabel  had  never 
doubted  him  for  a moment.  But  he  was  doing 
his  work,  and  it  absorbed  all  his  energies.  If 
it  were  brief,  it  must  be  mighty. 

One  afternoon  in  May  she  sat  alone  under 
the  trees  where  they  so  often  sat  together.  Her 
thoughts  went  back  over  all  her  life — that  young 
innocent  life,  where  were  no  blighting  plague- 
spots  of  willful  sin,  few  even  of  unintentional 
wrongs,  and  yet  where,  of  late,  so  many  tears 
had  fallen.  She  remembered  the  long-ago 
time  when  Joseph  Thorne  had  been  her  childish 
friend  and  confidant;  she  retraced  the  days, 
unquiet  yet  so  blissful  in  their  uncertainty, 
when  her  heart  awoke  from  its  maiden  sleep, 
and  she  knew  that  she  had  given  him  the  love 
for  which  his  words  had  not  yet  sued.  Then 
she  lived  over  again  the  evening  of  their  be- 
trothal, and  whispered  over  and  over  to  herself 
every  tender  word  which  had  fallen  from  his 
lips.  Her  father’s  step  along  the  highway  dis- 
turbed her  reverie.  She  looked  up  as  he  enter- 
ed the  gate,  and  something  in  his  face  startled 
her.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
whole  expression  was  full  of  an  unwonted,  sor- 
rowful tenderness.  She  sprang  to  his  side. 

“Poor  Mabel!”  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself  rather  than  to  her,  “how  hard  it  will 
fall  on  her ! ” Then  bending  over  her,  and  fold- 
ing his  arm  about  her  as  if  in  terror  lest  the 
shock  should  overcome  her,  he  said : 

“Mabel,  I have  seen  Joseph  Thorne.  He 
came  home  this  afternoon,  as  I think,  to  die. 
He  wants  you.  Go  to  him,  Mabel.  I give  you 
free  leave  to  stay  with  him  to  the  last.  Poor 
child,  it’s  all  the  consolation  you  can  have  now.” 

Mabel  did  not  faint.  “Thank  you,”  she 
whispered  gratefully,  as  she  withdrew  from  her 
father’s  arm  and  went  into  the  house.  The 
blow  had  come  so  suddenly  that  she  did  not 
realize  its  force.  Mechanically,  as  one  moving 
in  a dream,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  walked 
out  toward  the  Widow  Thorne’s  cottage.  The 
cottage  door  was  open,  and  she  stood  in  it  for 
one  moment,  silently  watching  her  lover.  He 
lay  with  closed  eyes,  upon  a lounge.  His  face 
was  very  thin  and  white.  In  contrast  the  pale 
gold  of  his  hair  looked  intensely  bright,  and  his 
eyes,  when  at  length  he  unclosed  them,  super- 
natural ly  large  and  brilliant.  His  mother  was 
kneeling  by  his  side,  with  her  face  buried  in  his 
bosom.  A solemn  awe  was  upon  Mabel’s  soul. 
She  dared  not  go  forward  or  break  the  silence. 
Already  he  seemed  to  her  like  an  angel.  He 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ Mabel ! Thank  God ! Come  to  me,  dar- 
ling!” 

His  mother  rose,  and,  almost  without*her  own 


volition,  Mabel  had  crossed  the  room ; her  arms 
were  folded  about  his  neck,  her  lips  clung  to 
his  in  a long  kiss  of  love  and  despair. 

For  six  weeks  she  was  his  constant  nurse, 
sharing  her  duties  only  with  his  mother.  Dur- 
ing many  hours  of  every  day  they  were  alone 
together,  and  in  them  all  his  soul  was  revealed 
to  her.  She  shared  his  triumphs,  his  success- 
es ; success  whose  contemplation  deepened  the 
hectic  on  his  wasting  check  even  now. 

“ But  it  has  been  too  much  for  me,”  he  would 
say,  with  a sad  smile;  “the  excitement,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  being  parted  from  you.  It  has 
worn  me  out.” 

All  that  his  art  had  done,  all  that  his  genius 
had  comprehended  and  straggled  to  express  in 
his  music,  his  lips  whispered  to  her,  in  those  long, 
bright  days,  when  she  was  going  down  by  his  side 
to  the  darkness  of  death;  dowrn  to  the  river’s 
brink,  whence  she  must  turn  back  in  loneliness 
and  sorrow,  and  he  must  go  out  upon  the  tide. 
Unspeakably  precious  were  those  last  hours  of 
soul  communion.  They  lived  in  those  few  weeks 
a fuller  life  than  many  souls  can  reckon  in  with 
their  threescore  years  and  ten.  Mabel  felt  then 
how  truly  she  was  part  of  himself— that  their 
two  souls,  separated  though  they  might  be  for 
years,  must  be  reunited  before  either  could  be 
a symmetrical  and  perfect  whole. 

His  summons  came  on  a June  twilight.  On 
that  day,  twenty-two  years  before,  he  had  been 
born  into  the  world  of  mortals ; on  that  day, 
God  saw  fit  that  he  should  be  bom  again  into 
the  world  of  spirits.  The  two  women,  of  both 
whose  lives  he  was  the  dearest  portion,  were 
alone  with  him.  An  unspeakable  tenderness 
breathed  in  his  farewell.  His  last  words  were : 

“ Mother,  your  son  will  know  you  in  heaven. 
Mabel,  my  life’s  angel,  I will  wait  for  you  where 
it  needeth  not  to  marry  or  be  given  in  mar- 
riage.” 

After  that  he  lay,  looking  earnestly  at  his 
betrothed,  as  if  he  would  fain  carry  her  features 
with  him  to  the  land  of  the  angels.  His  violin, 
beloved  even  in  death,  lay  on  the  bed  beside 
him.  It  had  been  placed  there  by  his  request. 
Listlessly  his  fingers  began  to  wander  over  the 
strings,  and  beneath  their  touch  grew,  somehow, 
a strange,  wild  melody,  as  if  spirits  were  play- 
ing upon  the  chords.  It  was  like  the  story  of 
his  life.  It  began  in  feeble,  uncertain  cadence. 
It  swelled  into  love,  ambition,  hope.  Then  it 
grew  feebler,  slower,  more  mournful.  Low,  and 
sweet,  and  tremulous,  yet  wild,  it  thrilled  along 
the  strings,  until,  at  last,  wiih  a long  sob,  it 
grew  mute.  With  the  soul  of  the  music  had 
departed  the  soul  of  Joseph  Thorne. 

His  mother  soon  followed  him.  Their  graves 
are  green  under  the  sunshine  of  this  peaceful 
summer.  Mabel  Emerson’s  work  is  not  yet 
done.  She  is  wedded  to  a hope  and  a memory. 
Bold,  indeed,  must  the  man  be  who  would  da re 
to  speak  to  her  of  love.  Wherever  trouble  is, 
wherever  hearts  are  struggling  with  sorrow,  her 
presence  is  at  the  door;  and  she  whom  Joseph 
Thome  loved  to  call  the  angel  of  his  life  will 
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go  to  her  last  rest  crowned  with  the  blessings  of 
those  ready  to  perish.  “ Her  works  they  shall 
follow  her.” 


HELEN  LEE. 

ROSY-CHEEKED,  dark-haired  October 
Through  the  land  was  passing  gayly, 
Crowned  with  maize-leaves,  and  behind  him 
FoUowed  Plenty  with  her  horn, 

Calling  in  the  later  harvests, 

Flattering  the  chuckling  farmer, 

Pelting  him  with  ruddy  apples, 

And  with  shocks  of  yellow  corn. 

He  it  was  whose  royal  pleasure 
Clothed  the  woods  in  gold  and  purple ; 

He  it  was  whose  fickle  pleasure 

Clothed  them,  stripped  and  left  them  bare ; 
Then,  as  if  in  late  contrition, 

Summoned  back  the  truant  summer, 

Wove  of  smoke  an  azure  mantle 

For  the  shivering  earth  to  wear. 

Poor  amends  the  Indian  summer 
Made,  with  all  its  pitying  sunshine, 

For  the  loss  of  leafy  glory, 

Painted  flower,  and  singing-bird; 

So  from  rocks,  and  trees,  and  hedges, 

From  the  fallen  leaves  and  grasses, 

Came  a sound  of  mourning,  as  the 
Melancholy  breezes  stirred. 

Yet  the  train  of  hale  October 

Rang  with  laughter,  song,  and  dancing, 

As  the  young  men  add  the  maidens 

Sang  and  danced  the  harvest-home; 

As  from  many  a low-roofed  farm-house 
Flashed  the  lights  of  merry-making, 

Rose  the  note  of  ready-making 
For  the  merriment  to  come. 

Pleasant  was  the  starry  evening — 

Pleasant,  though  the  air  was  chilly — 

When  the  youths  and  maidens  gathered 
At  the  call  of  David  Lee — 

David  Lee,  the  hearty  farmer, 

Who  had  wrestled  with  his  acres, 

And  in  bam,  and  stack,  and  cellar 
Stored  the  spoils  of  victory. 

As  the  beaks  of  captured  vessels, 

Gilded  ensigns,  suits  of  armor, 

Shone  as  trophies  on  the  temples 
Of  the  gods,  in  classic  days, 

So  around  the  farmer's  kitchen 
Hung  long  rows  of  golden  melons; 

So  along  the  farmer’s  rafters 

Hung  festoons  of  perfect  maize. 

Not  a child  had  Farmer  David — 

He  had  known  the  loss  of  children — 
Known  a parent’s  voiceless  anguish, 

When  the  rose  forsakes  the  cheek; 
When  the  hand  grows  thin  and  thinner, 
And  the  pulses  fainter,  feebler; 

When  the  eyes  are  sunk  and  leaden, 

And  the  tongue  forgets  to  speak. 
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One  bright  spring,  a pair  of  rose-buds, 
Growing  in  the  father’s  garden, 

Filled  his  hope  with  crimson  promise — 

They  were  gone  in  early  June. 

Then  there  came  a tiny  daughter, 

Learned  to  kiss  and  call  him  14 Father;” 
Vanished  like  an  April  snow-flake; 

And  the  mother  followed  soon. 

Then  his  face  grew  dark  and  stony, 

Then  his  soul  shut  up  in  sorrow, 

As  a flower  shuts  at  nightfall 

From  the  dampness  and  the  cold; 

Till  a sister,  dying,  left  him 
Her  one  child,  a blue-eyed  darling, 

Whose  dear  love  and  tender  graces 
Kept  his  heart  from  growing  old. 

Maidenhood  stole  softly  on  her, 

Like  the  changing  of  the  seasons, 

Till  the  neighbors  came  to  think  her 
Beautiful  as  one  could  be; 

And  the  young  men,  when  they  met  her, 
Blushed,  they  knew  not  why,  and  stammered, 
And  would  prize  a kingdom  cheaper 
Than  a smile  of  Helen  Lee. 

In  the  bam  the  youths  and  maidens 
Stripped  the  com  of  husk  and  tassel, 
Warmed  the  chillness  of  October 

With  the  life  of  spring  and  May; 

While  through  every  chink,  the  lanterns 
And  sonorous  gusts  of  laughter 
Made  assault  on  night  and  silence 
With  the  counterfeit  of  day. 

Songs  were  sung — sweet  English  ballads, 
Which  their  fathers  and  their  mothers 
Sang  together  by  the  rivers 

Of  the  dear  old  father-land ; 

Tales  were  told— -quaint  English  stories — 
Tales  of  humor  and  of  pathos ; 

Tales  of  love,  and  home,  and  fireside, 

That  a child  could  understand. 

Most  they  called  on  Richard  Miller, 

Prince  among  the  story-tellers; 

Young  and  graceful,  strong  and  handsome, 
Rich  in  all  that  blesses  life; 

For  his  stories  ended  happy — 

Ended  always  with  a marriage; 

Every  youth  became  a husband, 

Eveiy  maid  became  a wife. 

So  he  told  how  Harry  Marline 
Roved  about  the  world  a long  time, 

Then  returned  to  find  the  maiden 

Whom  he  loved  had  proven  true — 
How  he  brought  home  gold  and  silver, 

How  they  made  a famous  wedding; 

And  he  closed  by  saying  slyly, 

“An  example,  girls,  for  you  y* 

Then  said  Helen,  smiling  archly, 

“I  will  never  have  a husband!” 

And  the  ear  which  she  was  husking 
Fell  into  the  basket,  red ; 
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Whereupon  they  clapped  and  shouted, 

For  a red  ear  means  a lover, 

And  the  maiden,  vexed  and  blushing, 

In  the  shadow  hid  her  head. 

Soon  the  jest  was  quite  forgotten, 

And  her  face  again  she  lifted 
To  behold  his  eyes  upon  her 

With  a look  so  strange  and  new, 

That  when  games  and  dancing  followed, 

And  she  chanced  to  touch  his  fingers, 

In  her  hand  she  felt  a tremor, 

On  her  cheek  a warmer  hue. 

When  the  candles  burning  dimly, 

Flaring,  smoking  in  the  socket, 

Sent  the  party  homeward,  shouting 

Through  the  starlight  crisp  and  clear, 
Richard  lingered  in  the  door-way, 

Took  the  bashful  hand  of  Helen, 

Whispered  softly  in  the  darkness 

Pleasant  words  for  maid  to  hear. 

When  she  sought  her  little  chamber, 

Long  she  could  not  sleep  for  thinking 
Of  his  looks,  his  voice,  and  language. 

For  the  youth  had  turned  her  head; 

In  her  dreams  she  murmured,  “ Richard 
When  she  woke,  her  thought  was,  “Richard;” 
When  she  bade  “Good-morning,  father  1” 
“Richard,”  she  had  almost  said. 

Oh,  the  pleasant,  pleasant  autumn! 

IIow  it  seemed  like  spring-time  to  them! 
How  the  flowers  budded,  blossomed 
In  their  hearts  afresh  each  day! 

Oh,  the  walks  they  had  together 
From  the  singing-schools  and  parties, 

In  the  white  and  frosty  moonlight, 

In  the  starlight  cold  and  gray! 

Oh,  the  happy  winter  evenings! 

Long,  indeed,  to  want  and  sickness, 

Short  enough  to  youth  and  maiden 
By  the  hearth  of  David  Lee; 

Looking  in  each  other’s  faces, 

Listening  to  each  other’s  voices, 

Blending  with  the  golden  Present 
Golden  days  that  were  to  be. 

When  the  voice  of  Spring  was  calling 
To  the  flowers  in  field  and  forest, 

“It  is  time  to  waken,  children!” 

And  the  flowers  obeyed  the  call; 

When  the  cattle  on  the  hill-side, 

And  the  fishes  in  the  river, 

Felt  anew  the  joy  of  living, 

Was  a wedding  festivaL 

Violets  and  honey-suckles 
Bloomed  on  window-sill  and  mantle, 

On  the  old  clock’s  oaken  turret, 

In  thd  young  bride's  flaxen  hair; 

And  the  sweet-briar  filled  the  morning 
Witli  its  eloquence  of  odor — 

“Life  is  cold,  but  love  can  warm  it; 

Oh,  be  faithful,  happy  pair!’’ 


Solemnly  the  village  pastor 
Said  the  simple  marriage-service. 

Then  came  one,  with  roguish  twinkle. 

Asking,  “Had  another  heard 
Of  a certain  little  maiden 
Who  would  ‘never  have  a husband?’” 

And  the  young  bride  turned  to  Richard, 
Smiled,  but  answered  not  a word. 

And  as  Farmer  Lee  looked  on  them, 

Down  his  cheek  the  tears  were  falling, 

But  a light  shone  from  his  features 
On  the  circle  gathered  round. 

As  he  leaned  on  Richard’s  shoulder, 

Saying,  “Friends,  be  happy  with  me, 

For  I have  not  lost  a daughter, 

“But  a worthy  son  have  found!” 

CLUBS  AND  CLUB-MEN. 

HY  does  not  some  great  author  write  the 
“Mysteries  of  the  Club-houses,  or  St. 
James’s  Street  Un vailed  ?”  asks  Mr.  Thackeray, 
in  whose  works  the  London  clubs  and  their 
habitues  play  no  unimportant  part.  “ History” 
the  great  Snobographer  does  not  deal  in ; but 
who  has  not  laughed  sadly  at  his  club  portraits 
in  that  funniest  and  most  melancholy  of  books, 
the  Book  of  Snobs  ? Who  docs  not  remember 
Jawkins  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  “No  Surren- 
der” Club,  waving  the  Standard,  swaggering  and 
haranguing  ; or  Spitfire,  great  upon  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  oracular  upon  the  treasons  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  designs  of  Russia ; or  Faw- 
ney,  with  shining  boots  and  endless  greasy  sim- 
per, taking  a profound  interest  in  every  good- 
natured  man’s  business  and  dinner;  or  Captain 
Shindy,  throwing  all  the  club  into  an  uproar 
about  the  quality  of  his  mutton-chop ; or  Messrs. 
Spavin  and  Cockspur,  growling  together  in  a 
comer  about  sporting  matters;  or  Wiggle  and 
Waggle,  the  lady-killers ; or  Hawkins,  with  his 
handkerchief  and  great  resonant  nose;  or  Sir 
Thomas  de  Boots,  the  great  military  swell ; or 
Horace  Fogey ; or  the  Major : are  they  not  all 
written  down,  and  do  they  not  all  live  ? 

Looking  at  the  matter  seriously,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a faithful  history  of  the  London  clubs 
would  bo  a history  of  London  manners  from 
Shakspeare  down  to  the  present  time,  and  would 
throw  light  on  some  queer  traits  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  great  men  who  made  the  times. 

The  most  famous  of  the  earlier  London  Clubs 
was  the  Mermaid,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  attended  by  Shaks- 
peare, Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Sel- 
don,  Donne,  and  others,  the  elite  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  Alas ! there  was  neither  a Pepya 
nor  a Boswell  at  that  time  to  hand  down  to  us 
the  crumbs  of  wit  that  fell  from  the  table  of 
those  giants  of  old.  We  are  merely  tantalized 
by  Beaumont  thus  alluding  to  them,  when  writ- 
ing from  the  country  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
laborer,  Fletcher. 

“ What  things  have  we  teen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid ! heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  cams 
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Had  meant  to  put  hit  whole  wit  In  a Jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a fool  the  rest 
Of  bis  dull  life.** 

Another  noted  club,  of  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod, was  held  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Devil 
Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Childs’s  well-known  banking-house. 
Ben  Jonson  wrote  in  choice  and  elegant  Latin 
the  convivial  rules  ( leges  conviviales)  for  this 
assembly,  which  were  engraved  in  letters  of  gold 
on  a black-board,  and  suspended  over  the  fire- 
place. The  board  itself  is  still  preserved  by  the 
Messrs.  Childs.  Over  the  door  of  the  club-room 
was  placed  a bust  of  Jonson,  and  a number  of 
verses,  commencing 

“ Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow. 

To  the  oracle  of  Apollo; 

Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle. 

Or  the  tripos  his  tower  bottle : 

All  his  answers  are  divine; 

Truth  itaclf  doth  flow  in  wine; 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinken, 

Cries  old  Sim,  the  King  of  Skrinkere." 

“Old  SinT  was  Simon  Wardloe,  the  landlord 
of  the  tavern,  and  the  original  of  Old  Sir  Simon 
the  King , the  favorite  song  of  the  boisterous 
Squire  Western. 

The  first  clubs — known  by  that  name — were 
political.  We  read  of  one,  in  Milton’s  time, 

1 4 at  one  Miles’s,  where  was  made  purposely  a 
large  ovall  table,  with  a passage  in  the  middle 
for  Miles  to  deliver  his  coffee.”  Iiound  this  ta- 
ble, “in  a room  every  evening  ns  full  as  it  could 
be  crammed”  (says  Aubrey),  sat  Milton  and 
Marvell,  Cyriac  Skinner,  Harrington,  Nevill, 
and  their  friends,  discussing  abstract  political 
questions. 

This  was  in  1660, only  three  years  after  “the 
black  and  bitter  drink  called  coffee,”  as  Pepys 
says,  was  introduced  to  England  by  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, a Turkey  merchant.  While  the  old  par- 
ty hates  lasted,  political  clubs  continued  to  flour- 
ish, and  all  clubs  and  coffee-houses  had  their 
peculiar  class  of  frequenters,  who  were  pretty 
sure  to  sympathize  with  each  other  iu  politics. 
There  were  Rump  clubs,  Royalist  clubs,  Calfs- 
hcad  clubs,  Church  of  England  clubs,  Toiy 
clubs,  Whig  clubs,  and  so  on. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Whig  clubs  was  held 
at  the  house  of  a famous  mutton-pie  man,  one 
Christopher  Katt,  from  whom  the  club  and  the 
mutton-pies  its  members  regaled  themselves 
withal  both  took  their  name  of  “Kit-Kat.” 
The  portraits  of  the  members  were  painted  for 
old  Jacob  Tonson,  bookseller,  and  secretary  of 
the  club,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr,  on  canvases 
of  the  uniform  size  of  thirty-six  by  twenty-eight 
inches,  since  known  to  painters  as  the  “Kit- 
Kat  size.”  Shoe  Lane,  the  locality  w'hcre  this 
club  held  their  meetings,  is  now  one  of  the  low- 
est and  poorest  parts  of  London.  The  stran- 
ger-pilgrim passing  through  this  blind  alley  finds 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  here,  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  used  to  meet  many  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  and  choicest  wits  of  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  George.  Inside 
one  of  those  frowsy  and  low-ceiled  rooms — now 


tenanted  by  abandoned  women,  or  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  green  groceries  and  small  coal — 
Halifax  has  conversed  and  Somers  unbent,  Ad- 
dison mellowed  over  a bottle,  Congreve  flashed 
his  wit,  Vanbrugh  let  loose  his  easy  humor, 
Garth  talked  and  rhymed.  The  Dukes  of  Som- 
erset, Richmond,  Grafton,  Devonshire,  Marl- 
borough, and  Newcastle ; the  Earls  of  Dorset, 
Sunderland,  Manchester,  Wharton,  and  Kings- 
ton ; Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Granville,  Mainwar- 
ing,  Stepney,  and  Walsh — all  belonged  to  the 
Kit-Kat. 

The  club  was  literary  and  gallant  as  well  as 
political.  Its  toasting-glasses,  each  inscribed 
with  a verse  to  some  “ toast”  or  reigning  beau- 
ty of  the  time,  were  long  famous.  The  beau- 
ties have  returned  to  dust,  the  glasses  are  long 
since  shivered  ; but  the  verses  remain.  Among 
those  they  celebrate  are  the  four  shining  daugh- 
ters of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough — Lady  Godol- 
phin,  Lady  Sunderland,  Lady  Bridgewater,  and 
Lady  Monthermer ; Swift’s  friends,  Mrs.  Long 
and  Mrs.  Barton ; the  lovely  and  witty  niece 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; the  Duchess  of  Bolton, 
Mrs.  Brudenell,  Lady  Carlisle,  Mrs.  I)i  Kirk, 
and  Lady  Wharton.  Dr.  B.  (whoever  he  may 
be)  celebrates  the  majestic  Bolton ; 

M Flat  contradictions  vr age  in  Bolton  war,  ' 

Yet  her  the  toasters  as  a goddesa  prize; 

Her  tyhigglsh  tongue  does  zealously  declare 
For  freedom,  but  for  slavery  her  eyes.” 

Mr.  Mainwaring  neatly  insinuates  his  compli- 
ment to  Marlborough  under  cover  of  this  qua- 
train to  his  eldest  daughter : 

44  Godolpliin’s  easy  and  unpractlced  air 

Gains  without  art,  and  governs  without  care. 

Her  conquering  race  with  various  fates  surprise; 

Who  ’scape  their  arms  are  captive  to  her  eyes.” 

In  1 657  the  first  coffee-house  was  established 
in  London  by  Pasqua  Rosee,  a Ragusan — the 
servant  of  Edwards,  who  first  introduced  coffee 
— in  partnership  with  “one  Bowman,  coachman 
to  Mr.  Edwards’s  brother-in-law.”  In  1715  the 
number  of  coffee-houses  in  London  was  reckon- 
ed at  2000.  Every  class,  trade,  profession,  and 
party  had  its  favorite  coffee-house.  A penny 
was  laid  down  at  the  bar  on  entering,  and  the 
price  of  a dish  of  tea  or  coffee  seems  to  have 
been  two-pence,  which  charge  covered  news- 
papers and  lights.  The  established  frequent- 
ers of  the  house  had  their  set  places,  and  re- 
ceived special  attentions.  Dryden’s  winter- 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  his  summer-chair  on  the 
balcony,  at  Will’s,  should  be  remembered  by 
all  who  pass  under  the  windows  of  No.  1 Bow 
Street,  on  the  west  side.  One  loves  to  picture 
the  glorious  old  man  on  his  throne,  under  a 
bright  summer  sunset,  with  the  brilliant  young 
wits  about  him,  proud  of  the  honor  of  dipping 
a finger  and  thumb  into  his  snuff-box.  Cards 
and  dice  were  the  rule  as  well  as  coffee,  tea, 
and  chocolate ; and  as  gambling  in  those  days 
was  the  universal  practice,  gamesters  and  high- 
waymen found  their  account  in  frequenting 
these  resorts,  where  they  found  a plenty  of 
dupes  and  victims. 
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When  M‘Lean  and  Blanket,  two  dashing 
highwaymen,  were  taken  in  1750,  Horace  Wal- 
pole writes:  “M‘Lean  had  a lodging  in  St. 
James’s  Street,  over  against  White’s,  and  anoth- 
er at  Chelsea ; Plnnket  one  in  Jermyn  Street ; 
and  their  faces  are  as  known  about  St.  James’s 
as  any  gentleman’s  who  lives  in  that  quarter, 
who  perhaps  goes  upon  the  road  too.”  We  all 
remember  the  figure  of  the  highwayman  in  Ho- 
garth’s gambling  scene  at  White’s,  with  the  pis- 
tols peeping  out  of  his  pocket,  waiting  by  the 
fireside  till  the  heaviest  winner  takes  his  depart- 
ure, in  order  to  recoup  himself  of  his  losings. 
It  was  to  exclude  such  characters  that  many 
favorite  coffee-houses  were  turned  into  clubs. 

Thus  Tom’s  (one  of  the  haunts  of  the  wits),  a 
coffee-house  till  1764,  in  that  year,  by  a guinea 
subscription  among  nearly  seven  hundred  of  the 
nobility,  foreign  ministers,  gentry,  and  geniuses 
of  the  age,  became  the  card-room  and  place  of 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  exclusively. 

To  understand  the  large  part  which  club  and 
coffee-houses  filled  in  the  life  of  those  days,  we 
have  but  to  refer  to  those  delightful  essays  which 
have  helped  to  make  the  times  of  Queen  Anne 
almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  Ugly  Club ; the  Everlasting 
Club ; the  Club  of  She  Romps  (bless  them !) ; 
the  Parish  Clerks’  and  Lawyers'  Clubs;  and 
above  all,  the  Spectator’s  own  Club,  with  that 
most  lovable  personage  of  all  fiction,  dear,  hon- 
est, simple,  kindly  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  for  its 
central  figure  ? Steele  and  Addison  were  con- 
firmed club-men,  tavern  haunters,  and  coffee- 
house gossips.  Mrs.  Steele,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
had  but  little  of  her  Dick's  company  at  any  time. 
The  tavern  in  Kensington  is  still  standing  to 
which  Addison  used  to  steal  away  from  the 
grandeur  of  Holland  House  and  the  society  of 
his  countess  to  enjoy  a solitary  bottle  and  muse 
over  old  times.  It  was  just  after  Queen  Anne’s 
accession  that  Swift  made  acquaintance  with  the 
leaders  of  the  wits  at  Button’s.  Ambrose  Phil- 
lips has  told  the  story  of  the  strange  clergyman 
whom  the  frequenters  of  the  coffee-house  had 
observed  for  some  days.  He  knew  no  one,  no 
one  knew  him.  He  would  lay  his  hat  down  on 
a table,  and  walk  up  and  down  at  a brisk  pace 
for  half  an  hour  without  speaking  to  any  one, 
or  seeming  to  pay  attention  to  any  thing  that 
was  going  forward.  Then  he  would  snatch  up 
his  hat,  pay  his  money  at  the  bar,  and  walk  off, 
without  having  opened  his  lips.  The  frequent- 
ers of  the  room  had  christened  him  “the  Mad 
Parson.”  One  evening,  as  Mr.  Addison  and 
the  rest  were  observing  him,  they  saw  him  cast 
his  eyes  several  times  upon  a gentleman  in  boots, 
who  seemed  to  be  just  come  out  of  the  country. 
At  last  Swift  advanced  toward  this  bucolic  gen- 
tleman, as  if  intending  to  address  him.  They 
were  all  eager  to  hear  what  the  dumb  parson 
had  to  say,  and  immediately  quitted  their  seats 
to  get  near  him.  Swift  went  up  to  the  country 
gentleman,  and  in  a very  abrupt  manner,  with- 
out any  previous  salute,  asked  him,  “Pray,  Sir, 
do  you  know  any  good  weather  in  the  world  ?” 
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After  staring  a little  at  the  singularity  of  Swift’s 
manner  and  the  oddity  of -the  question,  the  gen- 
tleman answered,  “Yes,  Sir,  I thank  God  I re- 
member a great  deal  of  good  weather  in  my  time.” 
“That  is  more,”  said  Swift,  “than  I can  say: 
I never  remember  any  weather  that  was  not  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry ; but,  how- 
ever God  Almighty  contrives  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ’tis  all  very  well.” 

Swift  passed  much  of  his  life,  most  of  his  hap- 
piest moments,  with  the  members  of  his  favorite 
club,  whom  he  entitled  “The  Brothers.”  “We 
were  but  eleven  to-day,”  he  writes  to  Stella 
(February,  1712).  “We  are  now,  in  all,  nine 
lords  and  ten  commoners.  The  Duke  of  Bean- 
fort  had  the  confidence  to  propose  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  to  be  a member; 
but  I opposed  it  so  warmly  that  it  was  waived. 
Danby  is  not  above  twenty,  and  we  will  have 
no  more  boys ; and  we  want  but  two  to  make 
up  our  number.  I staid  till  eight,  and  then  we 
all  went  away  soberly.  The  Duke  of  Ormond's 
treat  last  week  cost  £20,  though  it  was  only  four 
dishes,  and  four  without  a dessert ; and  I be- 
spoke it  in  order  to  be  cheap.  Yet  I could  not 
prevail  to  change  the  house.” 

In  May,  we  hear  how  “ fifteen  of  our  society 
dined  together  under  a canopy  in  an  arbor  at 
Parson's  Green  last  Thursday.  I never  saw 
any  thing  so  fine  and  romantic.” 

One  of  the  best-beloved  of  “The  Brothers” 
was  Colonel— -or,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
“Duke” — Disney,  “a  fellow  of  abundance  of 
humor,”  says  Swift,  writing  to  Stella  in  1713; 
“ an  old  battered  rake,  but  venr  honest : not  an 
old  man,  but  an  old  rake.  It  was  he  that  said 
of  Jenny  Kingdom,  the  maid-of-honor,  who  is 
a little  old,  ( that  since  Bhe  could  not  get  a hus- 
band, the  queen  should  give  her  brevet  to  act 
as  a married  woman.1  ” The  journal  to  Stella 
closes  in  June,  1713,  leaving  Swift,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Holyhead. 
Next  year  he  was  again  in  London,  and  bad 
formed,  with  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Gay,  the 
“ Scriblerus  Club,”  to  which  the  world  owes 
those  most  humorous  fragments  of  satire  on  hu- 
man learning  which  go  under  the  name  of  the 
erudite  Martinus — “The  Memoirs  of  P.  P-» 
Clerk  of  the  Parish,”  written  in  ridicule  of 
“ Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  Times,”  and  per- 
haps the  germs  of  “Gulliver.”  The  dispersion 
of  the  club  prevented  the  completion  of  Scrib- 
lerus, and  robbed  the  world  of  much  notable 
humor. 

So  completely  daring  the  first  quarter  of  the 
last  century  had  society  organized  itself  into 
clubs,  that  the  Spectator  tells  us  of  “Street 
Clubs”  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
street.  Of  these,  but  degenerate,  was  the  Mo- 
hawk Club,  and  its  successors,  one  of  which 
was  appropriately  named  the  “ Hell-Fire  Club. 
These  unruly  spirits  made  the  streets  unsafe  at 
night.  It  was  to  protect  the  worthy  gentleman 
from  the  Mohawks  that  a lusty  escort  attended 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  from  his  lodgings  in  Nor* 
folk  Street  to  the  play-house  and  back  again. 
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And  then,  in  1731,  was  formed  the  Beef-  cessive  accretions  the  club  rose  to  thirty-five 
steak  Club — 44  the  Sublime  Society  of  Beef-  members  in  1780,  at  which  number  it  stood 
steaks" — which  yet  flourishes,  and  has  counted  when  Boswell  published  Johnson's  Life  in  1791. 
among  its  members  the  greatest  and  most  tal-  It  numbers  thirty-seven  at  the  present  time, 
ented  spirits  of  Britain.  Garrick  was  an  hon-  The  original  hour  of  meeting  was  seven  every 
ored  member  of  the  Steaks.  Perhaps  the  hat  Monday  evening ; when  the  members  ate  an 
and  sword  now  among  the  insignia  of  the  club  inexpensive  supper,  followed  by  a late  sitting 
were  the  identical  ones  he  wore  that  night,  and  good  conversation. 

when,  announced  for  “ Ranger"  at  Drury  Lane,  The  passion  for  gambling  increased  enor- 

he  lingered  at  the  club  so  long  that  the  pit  be-  mously  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
gan  to  growl  and  the  gallery  to  ring  with  the  There  were  play-clubs  in  plenty,  but,  aside  from 
ominous  call  of  44  Manager,  manager !"  Gar-  these,  there  was  scarce  a political  club  but  was 
rick  had  been  sent  for  to  Covent  Garden,  where  at  the  same  time  a play-club.  44  White's"  was 
the  Steaks  then  dined.  Carriages  blocked  up  the  most  famous — or  infamous— of  the  whole. 
Russell  Street,  and  detained  him  at  the  cross-  To  show  how  general  was  the  vice : 44  The 
ing.  When  he  reached  the  theatre  he  found  Speaker,"  writes  Walpole  (November  22,  1751), 
Dr.  Ford,  one  of  the  patentees,  walking  up  and  44  was  railing  at  gaming  and  White's,  apropos 
down  in  anxiety.  As  Garrick  came  panting  in,  of  these  two  prisoners.  Lord  Coke,  to  whom 
44 1 think,  David,"  said  Ford,  “considering  the  the  conversation  was  addressed,  replied,  4 Sir, 
stake  you  and  1 have  in  this  house,  you  might  all  I can  say  is,  that  they  are  both  of  them 
pay  more  attention  to  its  business."  44  True,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  nei- 
my  good  friend,"  returned  Garrick;  44  but  I was  ther  of  them  of  White’s.' ’’  One  of  the  rules  at 
thinking  of  my  steak  in  the  other  house."  Brookes's  was,  that  44  Every  person  playing  at 

During  the  winter  of  1736  a knot  of  literary  the  new  quinze  table  do  keep  fifty  guineas  be- 
worthies  first  met  at  the  Turk's  Head  under  the  fore  him." 

auspices  of  Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  The  best  minds  and  hearts  of  the  century 
laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  called  “The  were  drawn  into  the  fatal  vortex.  The  debts 
Literaiy  Club. " This  society  counts  among  its  contracted  almost  exceed  belief.  The  follies 
members  more  distinguished  men  than  any  oth-  committed  under  the  impulse  of  the  gambling 
er  of  the  London  clubs.  Admission  to  its  broth-  mania  are  sadly  ridiculous.  Walpole  writes 
erhood  was,  in  times  past,  considered  a great  (August,  1766):  “Can  you  believe  that  Lord 
honor,  eagerly  coveted  of  men  aspiring  to  great-  Foley’s  two  sons  have  borrowed  money  so  ex- 
ness.  At  start  the  number  was  limited  to  nine,  travagantly,  that  the  interest  they  have  con- 
Surly  and  self-important  Hawkins — for  whom  tracted  to  pay  amounts  to  £18,000  a year?” 
the  word  44  unclubable"  was  invented — had  been  Lord  Coleraine  and  his  two  brothers,  their  fa- 
a member  of  the  Ivy  Lane  Club,  and  so  was  in-  ther  having  bequeathed  to  his  widow  all  they 
vited  to  join.  The  knight  having  refused  to  had  left  him  (£1600  a year),  wheedled  the  poor 
pay  his  portion  of  the  reckoning  for  supper,  be-  old  lady  out  of  every  farthing,  leaving  her  a 
cause  he  usually  ate  no  supper  at  home,  John-  beggar,  dependent  on  a friend  for  subsistence, 
son  observed,  44  Sir  John,  Sir,  is  a very  unclub-  Soon  after,  these  precious  sons  told  their  mother 
able  man."  Topham  Beauclerk,  the  best-na-  she  must  come  to  town  on  business : 44  It  was," 
tured  man  with  the  most  ill-natured  wit — the  says  Walpole,  to  show  her  to  the  Jews,  and  con- 
seeds  of  consumption  already  planted  in  his  con-  vinca  them  hers  was  a good  life,  unless  she  is 
stitution  by  early  excess,  but  the  life  and  soul  starved."  “You  must  not  suppose,"  he  adds, 
of  every  company  he  mixed  with;  Bennett  4 4 that  such  actions  are  disapproved  ; forthesec- 
Langton,  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  a hero-  ond  brother  is  going  Minister  to  Brussels,  that 
worshiper  and  mild  enthusiast;  and  Chamier,  he  may  not  go  to  jail,  whither  he  ought  to  go." 
then  secretary  in  the  War  Office — represented  44  Lord  Mountford  bets  Sir  John  Bland  twen- 
pleasure,  fashion,  and  the  West  End.  Edmund  ty  guineas,"  so  runs  an  entry  in  the  betting- 
Burke,  just  freed  from  his  uncongenial  service  book  at  White’s,  44  that  Beau  Nash  outlives 
in  Ireland  under  Single-speech  Hamilton,  took  Cibber.”  This  Lord  Mountford  aimed  at  re- 
his  place  by  equal  right  among  politicians  and  ducing  even  natural  affection  to  the  doctrine  of 
professional  penmen  as  the  successful  author  chances.  When  asked,  soon  after  his  daugh- 
of  “The  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  and  tor's  marriage,  if  she  was  with  child,  he  replied, 
the  44  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  and  44  Upon  my  word,  I don’t  know ; I have  no  bet 
as  the  unacknowledged  compiler  of  “The  An-  upon  it."  Walpole  says  of  him,  “He  himself, 
nual  Register."  Burke  introduced  to  the  club  with  all  his  judgment  in  bets,  I think,  would 
Dr.  Nugent,  his  father-in-law.  The  nine  were  have  betted  any  man  in  England  against  him- 
made  up  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  recently  emerged  self  for  self-murder." 

from  the  more  sordid  misery  of  his  early  strug-  Fox  was  notoriously  the  greatest  gambler  as 
gles,  but  still  dodging  the  bailiffs.  They  clapped  well  as  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age.  Be- 
him  on  the  shoulder  only  the  year  after  the  fore  he  was  twenty-four  he  owed  the  Jews 
club  was  formed,  when  the  sale  of  4 4 The  Vicar  £100,000.  He  never  won  a large  stake  except 
of  Wakefield" — thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  once — £8000.  But  no  loss  could  ruffle  him. 
Johnson — rescued  him  from  their  clutches.  Topham  Beauclerk,  calling  upon  him  one  morn- 
The  nine  soon  grew  to  twelve ; and  by  sue-  ing,  after  a night  of  terrible  ill-luck,  found  him 
Vol.  XV.— No.  90. — 3F 
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quietly  reading  Herodotus.  Beauclerk  express- 
ed surprise  at  his  equanimity.  4 ‘What  would 
you  have  me  do,”  said  Fox,  “when  I have  lost 
my  last  shilling  ?” 

In  the  betting-books  at  White’s  and  Brookes’s 
— which  are  still  preserved — may  be  found  bets 
on  all  possible  or  conceivable  subjects : bets  on 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages ; on  the  length  of 
a life,  or  the  duration  of  a ministry ; on  a ras- 
cal's risk  of  the  halter,  or  a placeman’s  prospect 
of  a coronet ; on  the  chances  of  an  election,  or 
the  sanity  of  the  king ; on  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  the  last  scandal  at  Ranelagh,  or  Ma- 
dame Comely’s.  Walpole  writes,  in  1768: 
4 4 There  is  a man  about  town,  a Sir  William 
Burdett,  a man  of  very  good  family,  but  most 
infamoos  character.  In  short,  to  give  you  his 
character  at  once,  there  is  a wager  entered  in 
the  bet-book  at  White’s,  that  the  first  baronet 
that  will  be  hanged  is  this  Sir  William  Bur- 
dett.” 

A man  dropped  down  at  the  door  of  White’s ; 
he  was  carried  into  the  house.  Was  he  dead 
or  not?  The  odds  were  immediately  given  and 
taken  for  and  against.  It  was  proposed  to  bleed 
him.  Those  who  had  taken  the  odds  the  man 
was  dead,  protested  that  the  use  of  a lancet 
would  affect  the  fairness  of  the  bet  Walpole 
has  a good  story  of  a parson,  who,  coming  into 
White’s  on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake  of 
1750,  and  hearing  bets  laid  whether  the  shock 
was  caused  by  an  earthquake,  or  the  blowing 
up  of  powder-mills,  went  away  in  horror,  pro- 
testing that  they  were  such  an  impious  set  that 
he  believed  “if  the  last  trump  were  to  sound 
they  would  bet  puppet-show  against  Judgment.” 

One  Mr.  Blake  betted  £1500  that  a man 
could  live  twelve  hours  under  water ; hired  a 
desperate  fellow,  and  sunk  him  in  a ship  by 
way  of  experiment.  Neither  ship  nor  man  re- 
appeared. “Another  man  and  ship  are  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives,”  adds  Walpole,  who  is  our 
authority  for  this  story,  44  instead  of  Mr.  Blake, 
the  assassin.” 

Those  fast  times  are  past — no  more  to  return 
it  is  to  be  hoped.  The  clubs  of  London  of  the 
present  day  are  peopled  by  a quieter  set 

The  dandies  still  muster  in  the  bow-windows 
at  White’s  to  ogle  the  passers-by,  and  kill  repu- 
tations ; but  the  rattle  of  the  dice-box  is  heard 
no  more  in  the  halls ; and  the  hazard-room  has 
ceased  to  be.  The  play  has  subsided  to  a quiet 
whist-party  of  elderly  gentlemen,  at  guinea 
points  and  five  guineas  on  the  rubber ; hazard 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  club. 

A better  spirit  has  come  over  society,  and 
we  may  safely  say  it  would  require  greater  tal- 
ents in  England  to-day  than  tho&e  of  Fox  and 
his  compeers  to  unite  successfully  the  two  oc- 
cupations of  gambler  and  statesman. 

Let  us  now  take  a glance  at  the  interior  ar- 
rangement and  economy  of  the  London  club- 
houses of  the  present  day.  A stranger  explor- 
ing that  part  of  the  west  end  of  London  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  neutral  ground  be- 


tween the  dwellings  of  the  aristocracy  on  the 
one  6ide,  and  the  more  fashionable  business 
streets  on  the  other,  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  magnificence  of  some  twenty  large  buildings, 
thickly  scattered  over  a small  compass  of  ground. 
If  he  inquires  to  whom  these  splendid  palaces 
belong,  he  will  be  told  that  they  are  club-houses; 
and  subsequent  experience  will  inform  him  that 
the  mansions  of  the  highest  nobility,  even  the 
palace  of  the  Queen,  are  inferior,  in  point  of 
architectural  decoration,  to  many  of  these  re- 
markable edifices.  Further,  he  will  find  that 
their  internal  arrangements  and  fittings  equal, 
if  they  do  not  surpass,  in  magnificence  the  arch- 
itectural embellishments  of  the  exteriors. 

Though  each  of  the  clubs  has  some  peculiar- 
ities of  its  own,  yet  all  possess  a general  simi- 
larity of  arrangement.  A noble  entrance-hall 
is  approached  from  the  street  by  a small  and 
comparatively  unornamented  vestibule.  A port- 
ly hall-porter,  who  receives  all  letters,  and  is  at- 
tended by  two  or  more  liveried  pages,  to  cany 
messages,  is  the  presiding  genius  of  this  debata- 
ble land,  and  jealously  guards  the  sacred  inte- 
rior from  the  profane  footsteps  of  unlicensed 
strangers.  This  trusty  janitor  must  know  every 
member  of  the  club,  by  eyesight  at  least,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  able  at  all  times,  but  with  suita- 
ble tact  and  discretion,  to  answer  all  inquiries 
respecting  the  whereabouts  of  any  individual 
clubbist.  Thus,  he  will  tell  you  whether  a 
member  be  in  the  house — at  what  time  he  gen- 
erally is  there — whether  he  be  in  the  countiy, 
on  the  Continent,  or  elsewhere.  He  does  not, 
however,  know  the  private  addresses  of  all  the 
members,  these  being  required,  by  the  rules  of 
the  club,  to  be  given  in  confidence  to  the  secre- 
tary only — many  gentlemen,  like  the  renowned 
Mulligan  of  Ballymulligan,  so  pleasantly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Thackeray,  living  “ there that 
is,  in  places  differing  very  much  as  regards  fash- 
ionable locality,  style,  and  other  obvious  et  cet- 
eras,  from  the  club-house,  to  which  their  letters 
are  directed.  Adjoining  the  Vestibule  there  gen- 
erally is  a small  reception-room,  where  a stran- 
ger, who  may  happen  to  call  upon  a member,  is 
permitted  to  wait,  if  his  manner  and  semblance 
satisfy  the  experience!!  scrutiny  of  the  lynx- 
eyed  porter.  Persons  of  a doubtful  exterior  are 
rigidly  excluded  ; and  especially  the  officers  of 
the  law  are  peremptorily  denied  admittance  to 
this  castle  of  bachelors.  Here  the  debtor  is  free 
from  the  pursuit  of  sheriffs’  deputies  and  their 
writs.  Indeed,  a learned  British  judge  not  long 
since  declared,  in  his  official  capacity,  that  a 
club-house  was  a sanctuary  inviolable  by  sher- 
iff-officer, writ,  summons,  execution — in  short, 
by  the  whole  artillery  and  small-arms  of  leg*! 
procedure. 

From  the  entrance-hall  branch  off  the  various 
apartments  on  the  ground-floor : one  is  a spa- 
cious morning  or  lounging  room,  amply  supply 
with  newspapers  and  writing  materials  for  ta® 
free  use  of  the  members.  Theodore  H°°*  15 
said  to  have  written  several  of  his  DOre*f  °D 
club-paper  in  the  morning  room  of  the  Athen- 
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seam,  and  his  favorite  seat  is  still  considered  an 
object  of  interest  by  the  members  of  that  club. 
Adjoining  this  apartment  is  the  coffee-room, 
differing  in  little,  except  its  superior  magnifi- 
cence, from  the  coffee-room  of  a first-class  tav- 
ern. Rows  of  small  tables,  projecting  from  the 
sides,  leave  a wide  open  space  in  the  centre. 
These  tables  are  laid  for  breakfast  and  luncheon 
from  about  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon ; then,  like  a scene  in  a pantomime, 
the  whole  is  at  once  changed,  and  arrangements 
made  for  dinner.  There  are  also  smaller  apart- 
ments, where  members  making  up  snug  little 
parties  can  dine  together,  and  freely  discuss 
affairs  of  pleasure,  politics,  or  business,  unre- 
strained by  the  publicity  of  the  coffee-room. 
Most  clubs  have  a strangers*  room,  to  which  a 
member  can  invite  a non-member  friend  to  dine 
with  him.  The  non-member,  however,  can  not 
go  into  any  other  part  of  the  house ; still,  a 
club-dinner  is  no  penance  to  him,  though  the 
eater  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  strangers' 
apartment. 

On  the  basement,  beneath  the  ground-floor, 
are  situated  the  main  vital  organs  of  the  estab- 
lishment— the  kitchen  and  cellar. 

Prom  the  hall,  a grand  stair-case  leads  the 
way  to  the  drawing-room,  on  the  first  floor. 
Though  fitted  up  in  a style  of  the  most  cost- 
ly  elegance,  this  spacious  apartment  ever  has 
as  4 4 lack-lustre”  an  appearance  as  the  eye  of 
the  fool  whom  the  melancholy  Jacques  met 
44  i'  the  forest.”  Could  it  possibly  appear  oth- 
erwise? A drawing-room  without  ladies — a 
universe  without  its  central  suns  ! On  44  visit- 
ing-days,” however,  ladies  are  permitted  to  have 
a peep  at  the  dreary  splendor  which  they  alone 
could  fitly  embellish.  Adjoining  the  drawing- 
room is  the  library,  generally  well  stored  with 
books,  and  attended  by  a resident  librarian. 
One  club,  the  Athensum,  possesses  upward  of 
25,000  volumes,  and  sets  apart  the  consider- 
able sum  of  £500  per  annum  for  the  library 
alone.  Generally  speaking,  the  card-room  is 
on  the  same  floor  as  the  library  and  drawing- 
room. 

The  billiard  and  smoking  rooms  are  mostly 
situated  on  the  upper  story.  The  extra  expenses 
of  the  card  and  billiard  tables  are  defrayed  by  a 
small  fee  paid  by  each  member  who  uses  them, 
and  not  out  of  the  general  fund ; it  obviously 
being  unjust  that  members  who  do  not  play 
should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  for  the 
amusement  of  those  who  do. 

The  club  is  managed  by  a committee,  care- 
fully chosen  from  among  the  most  scientific 
gourmands  and  skilled  connoisseurs  in  wines  on 
the  roll  of  membership.  The  post  is  one  of  hon- 
er,  but  the  responsibility  is  equally  great,  as  the 
reputation  of  the  club  depends  chiefly  on  the 
skill  of  the  committee  in  the  art  of  good  living. 
Except  on  very  important  occasions,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  a new  cook,  when  certain  expe- 
rienced members  are  selected  to  assist  the  man- 
aging committee,  the  latter  rule  absolute,  and 
command  the  whole  working-staff  of  the  estab- 


lishment. These  consist  of  a secretary,  house- 
steward,  cook,  butler,  coffee-room  clerk,  clerk 
of  the  kitchen,  head  and  under  waiters.  The 
female  servants  are  more  particularly  under  the 
superintendence  of  a matron,  and  comprise  a 
still-room  maid,  who  prepares  tea  and  coffee,  a 
needle- worn  an,  with  a number  of  house  and 
kitchen  maids.  One  of  the  puzzling  peculiari- 
ties of  club  economy  is,  that  the  inferior  serv- 
ants are  always  invisible.  Possibly  the  greater 
part  of  the  house-work  is  done  at  early  hours  in 
the  morning ; but  however  that  may  be,  a man 
may  be  a member  of  a club  for  years  without 
ever  seeing  one  of  the  female  servants. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  chief  object  of  the  club— 
the  dinner.  Here  all  is  conducted  with  the  most 
perfect  regularity  and  method.  A member 
wishing  to  dine  fills  up  a printed  form  of  din- 
ner-bill with  whatever  dishes  he  may  choose  to 
select  from  the  carte  of  the  day.  The  bill  is 
then  passed  to  the  head- waiter,  who  sends  it 
down  to  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  latter 
appends  the  established  price  of  each  dish  as  it 
is  sent  up  to  the  coffee-room.  The  bill  thus 
filled  up  is  passed  to  the  butler,  who,  in  turn, 
charges  in  it  whatever  wine  the  member  has  or- 
dered; and  it  is  then  delivered  to  the  coffee- 
room  clerk,  who  sums  up  the  entire  amount, 
adding  a small  charge  for  what  is  termed  44  ta- 
ble-money.” This  charge,  which  averages  from 
sixpence  to  a shilling,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  club,  is  to  defray  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  dinner — the  clean  cloth,  vegetables,  cheese, 
and  other  minor  condiments.  The  bill  is  then 
presented  to  the  member,  and  paid  at  sight ; for 
however  much  the  various  clubs  may  differ  in 
their  regulations,  the  spirit  of  the  following  rule 
is  common  to  all : 44  Members  are  to  pay  their 
bills  for  every  expense  they  incur  in  the  club  be- 
fore they  leave  the  house,  the  steward  having 
positive  orders  not  to  open  accounts  with  any 
individual.” 

By  way  of  consolation,  however,  for  this  pay- 
upon-delivery  system,  the  member,  if  he  has,  or 
fancies  he  has,  any  complaint  to  make  against 
the  charges,  quality  of  viands,  wines,  or  cook- 
ing, can  enter  his  protest  on  the  back  of  the 
bill,  which  is  duly  laid  before  the  committee, 
and  seriously  investigated. 

A person  who  desires  admission  to  a club 
must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  or  more 
members ; his  name  is  then  placed  on  the  can- 
didates* book;  but  his  election  does  not  take 
place  till — through  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
club  by  deaths  or  resignations — all  the  previous 
names  on  the  same  book  have  been  admitted  or 
rejected.  There  are  at  present  several  thousand 
names  on  the  candidates*  lists  of  the  London 
clubs.  Not  long  since  the  Athenaeum,  which 
consists  of  1500  members,  had  no  less  than  1600 
candidates  waiting  in  regular  order  for  admis- 
sion. The  election  is  by  ballot.  In  some  of 
the  smaller  and  more  aristocratic  clubs,  a single 
black  ball  excludes  the  anxious  aspirant,  but 
the  majority  of  clubs  are  not  so  ridiculously 
particular ; generally  speaking,  one  black  ball 
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in  ten  is  the  fatal  nnmber  equivalent  to  rejec- 
tion. Immediately  after  an  election  the  secre- 
tary writes  to  the  successful  candidate,  inclosing 
a printed  copy  of  the  club-rules,  and  requesting 
prompt  payment  of  the  entrance-fees  and  an- 
nual subscription  for  the  current  year.  When 
these  are  paid,  and  not  till  then,  the  newly- 
elected  member  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  club.  As  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  the  entrance-fees  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions of  the  various  London  clubs  differ  consid- 
erably in  amount.  The  entrance-fees  vary  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  low- 
est annual  subscription  is  twenty-five  dollars, 
the  highest  fifty  dollars ; in  most  clubs,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  more  than  thirty. 

The  club  system,  if  not  peculiar  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, has  yet  attained  there  far  greater  import- 
ance than  elsewhere.  In  America,  until  within 
a few  years  back,  clubs  were  almost  unknown ; 
and  even  now,  in  our  most  wealthy  city,  New 
York,  they  hold  but  a very  subordinate  place  in 
the  social  structure,  compared  with  the  clubs  of 
London. 

Of  the  New  York  clubs,  the  Union,  estab- 
lished in  1822,  is  alike  the  oldest  and  the 
wealthiest.  Its  grounds  and  buildings  cost  over 
$200,000.  It  has  about  five  hundred  members. 
One  hundred  dollars  is  charged  as  entrance-fee, 
and  the  annual  subscription  amounts  to  fifty  dol- 
lars. Its  president  is  Hon.  John  A.  King,  the 
present  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
counts  among  its  membership  many  men  of  note 
in  arts,  literature,  politics,  and  commerce.  Ban- 
croft, Washington  Irving,  Commodore  Perry, 
the  Astors,  General  Scott,  F.  B.  Cutting, 
Charles  O’Connor,  and  others,  are  members  of 
the  Union. 

The  Century  Club  is  composed  of  authors, 
artists,  and  amateurs  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  entrance-fee  is  forty  dollars,  and  the  an- 
nual subscription  twenty-four  dollars.  The 
number  of  members  is  limited  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Most  of  the  best  known  American 
authors  and  artists  are  members  of  the  Centu- 
ry : Bryant,  Taylor,  Kensett,  Curtis,  Bancroft, 
Butler,  Church  the  painter,  Darley,  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck — the  last  named  being  at  present 
its  president. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  rales 
and  restrictions  regarding  club  amusements  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  Union  Club  all  games 
of  hazard  are  prohibited.  It  is,  however,  permit- 
ted to  play  whist  for  as  high  a stake  as  five  dol- 
lars per  game  of  ten  points,  or  two  and  a half 
dollars  per  game  of  five  points.  Billiards  may 
be  played  for  a dinner  of  the  value  of  one  dollar 
per  game  of  a hundred  points.  The  introduc- 
tion of  dogs  is  peremptorily  prohibited.  As 
might  be  supposed,  smoking  is  allowed  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  except  upon  the  first  floor. 
No  games  are  permitted  to  be  played  on  Sunday. 
In  most  other  respects  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  management  of  the  clubs  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  their  prototypes,  the  clubs  of  London. 


THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR  OF  CALIFORNL\. 

ITllE  narrator  of  the  wonderful  things  here- 
1 in  related  concerning  the  grizzly  bear  of 
California,  and  which  all  will  hearken  to,  wheth- 
er they  believe  them  or  not — yes,  you  with  grate 
incredulous  smiles,  you  also  will  read  them 
eagerly,  in  that  close  unhealthy  den  you  call 
your  office,  where,  in  continually  seeking  mon- 
ey and  learning,  you  lose  yourself  in  unrealities, 
book  matters,  while,  in  fact,  knowledge  gath- 
ered from  the  open  face  of  nature  is  the  found- 
ation of  all  you  are  seeking  with  such  diligence 
at  second  hand ; I,  the  narrator,  a qualified  be- 
liever in  Gerard  and  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cum- 
ming,  and  in  the  genius  but  not  in  the  sanity 
of  that  fantastic  creature,  the  dandy  hunter-phi- 
losopher Toussenel,  have  heard  greater  things 
than  any  which  they  have  related.  I have 
heard  the  crow,  most  intelligent  of  birds,  con- 
versing with  his  mates;  gossiping  and  chatting, 
with  as  voluble  and  cunning  intonations  as  a 
French  milliner.  You  do  not  believe  this ; and 
yet,  with  interest,  perhaps  with  a smile,  you 
listen  to  it.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  the  most  ex- 
travagant things  said  in  a confident  and  quiet 
manner.  “The  lie,”  says  a profound  author, 
“in  matters  of  hunting,  should  commence  only 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  possible.”  Do  you  then 
scoff  at  me,  because  I tell  you  that  the  crow, 
with  organs  of  speech  flexible  enough  to  form 
well-sounding  words  in  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
or  even  German,  has  a language  of  its  own, 
with  a vocabulary  of  expression,  in  which  be 
discusses  fluently  all  topics  of  corvine  life  and 
society  ? 

The  true  hunter  and  naturalist  “adorns  truth 
because  he  loves  it.”  “ He  has  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dress  truth  a little,  to  show  her  to 
better  effect  in  a world  of  false  modesty.”  “Bat 
how  his  respect  for  truth  reveals  itself  through 
the  slightest  details  of  these  ornaments  with 
which  he  has  adorned  his  idol.”  'When  he  tells 
you,  as  I do,  that  the  grizzly  bear  of  California 
is  a surgeon,  and,  when  wounded,  gathers  leaves 
of  the  bush  called  “ grease- wood”  and  forces 
them  tightly  into  the  wound  ; when  I have  re- 
lated this,  actuated  as  you  are  by  a secret  pride, 
hating  to  find  intelligence  in  the  brute,  you  rack 
your  brains  for  an  “ explanation . ” Why  not  ac- 
cept the  fact,  and  let  it  produce  such  fruit  as  it 
will,  of  poetry  or  philosophy  ? You  can  never 
disprove  it,  and  you  are  ignorant.  Be  content, 
then,  to  learn  through  the  eyes  and  experience 
of  others. 

Along  the  coast  of  California,  from  the  ex- 
treme southern  tip,  called  Cape  St.  Lucas,  to 
the  Golden  Gate,  there  is  a continuous  range 
of  mountains,  throwing  out  spurs,  and  advanc- 
ing steep  escarpments  upon  the  sea.  These  are 
named  the  “Coast  Range,”  and  are  still  the 
chosen  homes  of  the  grizzly  bear ; who,  by  this 
selection  of  ground,  commands  on  one  hand  the 
inner  plains  and  valleys  drained  by  those  wa- 
ters which  flow  out  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
exit  of  many  rivers,  and,  on  the  other  the  ocean, 
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in  whose  tumbling  and  pitiless  surf  he  delights 
to  measure  the  gigantic  force  of  his  limbs. 

Before  the  advent  of  Man  it  was  the  Bear 
who  asserted  sovereignty  over  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  king  of  bears 
reigned  in  California,  where  nature  has  made 
all  things  vast,  extended,  and  overwhelming. 
Plains,  over  which  the  eye  wearies  itself  with 
distances,  green  and  interminable ; a river  with 
navigable  arms,  fed  by  all  the  snows  of  the  Si- 
erras, where  large  and  solid  streams  plunge  in 
unbroken  falls  over  precipices  thousands  of  feet 
in  depth,  into  valleys  where  stand  trees  taller 
than  cathedral  spires,  and  more  ancient  than 
the  Theban  tombs. 

The  bay  salmon  is  larger  than  the  cqd  in  the 
bays  of  California;  whales  of  enormous  size 
rise,  like  islands,  near  the  shore  ; the  bear  at- 
tains the  stature  and  double  the  weight  of  the 
bull.  All  things  mark  an  epoch  of  grandeur 
and  strength ; the  creative  Angel  who  shaped 
this  part  of  earth,  in  obeying  the  behest  of  the 
Supreme  Mind,  worked  with  the  feeling  of  an 
Angelo,  and  swept  his  plastjp  hand  over  vast 
curves. 

As  if  in  compensation,  the  air  has  telescopic 
power,  bringing  near  and  magnifying  remote 
objects.  I dare  not  relate,  at  what  incredible 
distances  men,  horses,  and  cattle  are  visible  to 
each  other  in  this  magical  atmosphere,  which  at 
once  strengthens  the  limbs  and  intellectual  fac- 
ulties of  man,  while  it  obliges  him  to  longer 
journeys  and  more  extended  views. 

Excepting  the  sandy  desert  of  the  Colorado — 
natural  boundary  between  Tropical  and  North- 
ern America  on  the  Pacific — the  surface  of  this 
immense  region  is  green  for  at  least  six  months 
of  the  year — the  winter,  or  season  of  rains.  All 
detail  of  foliage,  and  the  lesser  beauties  of  the 
picturesque,  are  lost  in  chains  of  surface  feat- 
ures whose  single  links  cover  hundreds  of 
miles.  For  example,  the  insignificant  “ cat- 
tail, ” called  covers  plains  where  the  eye 
finds  no  limit.  No  less  vast,  and  seemingly  il- 
limitable, are  the  regions  of  the  wild-oat. 

Well  do  I remember  the  effect  of  the  first 
view  of  those  endless  hills  of  the  coast,  when,* 
after  shipwreck,  I climbed  with  hand  and  foot 
the  crumbling  face  of  the  mountain.  The 
sound  of  the  heavy  surf  thundering  at  the  base 
grew  less  and  less  distinct.  My  companions, 
faint  with  hunger,  lagged  and  returned,  one  by 
one,  and  all  perished.  I alone,  covered  with 
the  cruel  bruises  the  rocks  had  given  me  in  be- 
ing dashed  against  them  by  the  sea,  reached  the 
heights,  and  looked  inland.  Ridgy  summits, 
weather-worn,  baftlemented  with  mouldering 
walls  of  rock,  through  whose  embrasures  peered 
now  and  then  the  red  eyes  and  corrugated  front 
of  the  wild  bull,  watching  remote  the  movement 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  bear,  in  the  ravine;  the 
steady  rush  of  the  northwest  wind,  beginning  to 
bring  the  afternoon  fog  from  the  ocean.  Over 
the  hills,  north,  south,  and  east,  waved  every 
where  the  thin  but  nutritious  herbage  of  the 
wild  oat,  spreading  a gauzy  vail  of  pale  brown, 


dry  and  withered  to  the  eye,  but  sustaining 
countless  herds,  which  seemed  to  crawl  slowly, 
like  companies  of  flies  stiffened  with  cold,  up 
steep  hill-sides,  geometrically  lined  and  chan- 
neled with  their  parallel  paths,  like  plowed  fields 
that  are  grassing  themselves  afresh. 

V ale  beyond  vale,  interminable.  Scaling  from 
these,  three  successive  swells  of  the  mountain — 
watched  always  dangerously  by  the  wild  bulls, 
that,  on  the  plain,  would  have  attacked  and 
trampled  me  to  death,  despising  the  man  on 
foot  as  much  as  they  fear  him  mounted — the 
sea-fog  of  the  afternoon,  growing  momently 
denser  and  colder ; nightfall,  and  dread  of  that 
terrible  death  in  the  wilderness,  with  its  attend- 
ants— hunger,  madness,  and  idiocy ; . . . I roll- 
ed myself  in  my  boat-cloak,  and  lay  down  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain.  Half  sleeping,  I heard 
the  distant  bark  of  a dog ; it  came  nearer ; and 
then  a human  voice ; a moment  after,  the  snuff- 
ing of  the  hound  over  my  face  and  eyes.  He 
rushed  away  silently,  and  I heard  his  bark  be- 
low in  the  ravine,  mingled  with  a mournful  cry. 
A bear-hunter,  riding  slowly  homeward  through 
the  mist,  warned  and  led  by  the  dog,  found  me 
there.  He  dismounted ; and,  without  a word,  I 
was  raised  up  and  placed  in  the  saddle.  I 
thanked  him  ; and  we  moved  on,  for  hours  fol- 
lowing steep  and  devious  paths,  the  dog  and 
horse  snuffing  the  trail,  until  all  at  once  we 
heard  voices.  The  dog  scours  in  advance ; a 
light  moves  toward  us ; dark,  Spanish  faces  sur- 
round me ; and  soon  I am  lying  quiet  and  full 
of  content,  but  wounded  and  sore,  on  the  hard 
pallet  of  the  herdsman,  covered  by  his  hospita- 
ble roof,  and  tended  with  the  friendliest  care. 

My  host  was  an  Arkansas  man — a bear-hunt- 
er, graduated  in  the  school  of  the  forest,  with 
his  diploma  marked  upon  his  body,  in  shape  of 
ghastly  scars.  He  was  master  of  a cattle-ranch, 
and  of  a company  of  vaqueros , or  native  herds- 
men. The  fame  of  the  grizzly  bear  of  Califor- 
nia, and  not  of  the  gold-diggings,  had  drawn 
him  to  these  remote  regions.  He  made  the 
voyage  of  the  Cape  in  1845,  and  bnilt  a cabin 
of  cedar  logs  in  the  “wild  oats  country, ” near 
San  Luis  Obispo.  During  two  weeks  of  illness, 
caused  by  the  hurts  of  my  shipwreck,  he  and  his 
Spanish  people  gave  me  every  attention. 

On  the  first  day  of  my  convalescence,  I sat  at 
evening  in  front  of  the  house,  overlooking  the 
landscape.  A green,  irregular  slope  descended 
before  me  to  the  bed  of  a thin  stream,  beyond 
which  was  the  corral — a large  inclosure  of  ce- 
dar logs,  called  “red  wood,”  into  which  the 
milch  cows  were  driven  each  morning  to  nurse 
(he  calves.  The  hungry  cry  of  three  hundred 
calves,  the  anxious  calling  and  bellowing  of 
their  homed  kindred,  sounded  always  all  night 
until  dawn.  Then  the  people  of  the  ranch — 
men,  women,  and  children  — thronged  to  the 
corral  with  milking-pails.  The  cows  were  let 
in,  and  the  calves  caught  by  the  little  boys  with 
lassos,  and  their  necks  tied  to  the  hind-leg  of 
the  mother,  who  then,  under  a pleasing  matern- 
al delusion,  allowed  hereelf  to  be  milked. 
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Beyond  the  corral  a plain,  undulating,  grassy, 
but  parched  with  summer  heats,  led  the  gaze 
eastward  to  the  blue  line  of  remote  mountains. 
The  air  was  of  a pleasant  warmth,  tempered  by 
the  overflow  of  the  cool  sea-wind ; and  the 
monotone  of  shrilling  grasshoppers  and  locusts 
fllled  it  with  a soothing  rausin.  On  the  right  a 
chain  of  hills,  covered  alternately  with  tall  red- 
wood in  cafions,*  and  groves  of  oak  on  the  sum- 
mits, stretched  away  into  the  distance.  On  the 
left  another  range,  more  soft  and  rounded,  led 
toward  the  north;  and  the  sides  of  these  last 
were  filmed  with  the  wild  oat.  The  vaqueros 
now  picketed  horses  on  the  plain,  or  drove  herds 
of  wild  cattle.  Under  an  oak,  removed  from 
the  ranch,  a crowd  were  gathered,  stripping 
hides  from  the  carcasses  of  beeves. 

The  bellowing  of  the  herds  and  the  cries  of 
the  drivers,  as  they  rode  to  and  fro  over  the 
plain,  through  the  level  beams  of  sunset,  rein- 
ing their  swift  and  docile  horses  with  short 
turns  to  check  the  devious  rush  of  the  cattle, 
or  throwing  and  winding  the  lasso,  sounded  re- 
mote and  pleasing.  For  the  first  time  I saw 
and  understood  the  life  of  herdsmen  — unpro- 
gressive  and  unchanged  since  the  first  tribe  of 
Caucasians  followed  the  first  herds  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  Caspian. 

I lay  on  a bench  of  cedar,  my  head  pillowed 
on  a Spanish  saddle  which  glittered  with  silver 
embroidery.  Over  me  a wide  arbor  of  the  cel- 
ebrated grape  of  Los  Angeles  diffused  its  trans- 
parent shadows,  the  rich  clusters  hanging  with- 
in reach,  small,  purple,  full  of  aromatic  juice, 
and  without  a core.  I ate  them  at  will,  allay- 
ing thirst  and  hunger  with  this  luscious  and 
cooling  fruit.  My  new  friend  and  saviour,  Colin 
Preston,  the  red-bearded  hunter,  was  extended 
ju  a bear-skin  on  the  cool  earth  beside  me, 
dreamily  revolving  in  his  mind  the  fortune  of 
the  chase.  Gradually  he  roused  himself.  The 
lines  of  conversation,  thoughts  coming  forward 
for  expression,  formed  about  his  eyes  and  mouth. 
He  rose  upon  his  elbow  and  spoke  slowly,  with- 
out accent  or  enthusiasm.  Preston  had  been  a 
scholar  and  a lawyer,  and  his  talk  was  a mix- 
ture of  the  rude  and  polished.  Cool,  grave,  im- 
perturbable, with  eyes  so  still  and  fierce  they 
burned  into  the  very  soul,  he  might  have  been 
the  lord  of  some  barbarous  primeval  tribe. 

Such  men  exist  only  on  the  borders  of  the 
New  World ; incapable  of  folly  and  careless  of 
wealth ; the  Knights  Paladin  of  the  wilderness, 
for  whom  modern  society  has  no  name,  no  poem, 
and  no  place. 

“They  talk  of  bears,”  said  Preston,  fixing 
upon  mine,  with  still  regard,  his  large  gray 
eyes;  “of  bears  in  Arkansaw.  I was  bred  to 
the  bear  as  well  as  to  the  6ar,  and  through  ten 
seasons  hunted  on  the  Red  River  with  men  of 
the  woods,  ‘bar*  hunters  of  the  border,  who  have 
all  the  forest  wisdom.  I have  read,  too,  what 
has  been  written  by  the  great  hunters,  but  none 

* Gorges,  or  channels,  which  separate  spurs  or  but- 
tresses of  mountains.  The  red-wood  follows  the  moist 
channel  of  the  canon. 


of  them  knew  the  bear  of  California.  He  is  the 
sovereign  of  beasts;  in  strength,  weight,  endur- 
ance, and  sagacity  superior  to  the  lion,  and  I 
doubt  not  has  formerly  destroyed  some  great 
and  powerful  tribe  of  lions  on  this  continent” 

“ You  are  an  enthusiast,”  said  I.  “ You  hare 
dwelt  so  long  among  bears  you  fancy  them  the 
only  wonders  of  creation.” 

“Last  April,”  he  continued,  “I  rode  out, 
with  my  rifle  and  telescope,  alone.  Antonio, 
who  should  always  go  with  me — and  he  is  a 
good  hunter,  but  a coward — Antonio  was  sick, 
or  indolent,  so  I went  alone.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  low  hill  on  the  left  of  yonder  mount- 
ain I swept  the  view  with  my  glass.  In  the 
midst  of  a plain  covered  with  the  wild  clover, 
which  is  deep  and  close  at  that  season  (you  can 
pluck  the  clover  heads  with  your  hand  without 
bending  from  the  saddle),  I perceived  a move- 
ment, and  saw  that  it  was  a grizzly  of  enormous 
size  rolling  in  the  clover,  with  his  paws  playing 
stupidly  in  the  air.  The  cattle  on  a hill-side 
not  far  distant  were  watching  this  movement, 
and  a bull  advanped  toward  it,  drawn,  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  by  curiosity.  The  wind  carried  away 
the  scent  of  the  bear.” 

“Do  cattle  distinguish  all  animals  by  the 
scent?” 

“ Men  and  the  larger  animals,  when  the  wind 
is  in  their  favor.  But  not  as  well  as  the  deer. 

“ The  bull  drew  gradually  nearer  to  the  bear, 
and  the  herd  followed  him,  grazing  as  they  went. 
He  forced  his  way  through  the  tall  clover  ontii 
he  came  within  fifty  yards,  and  bellowed,  tear- 
ing up  the  earth.  The  bear  moved  less,  only 
now  and  then  rolling  a little  to  stir  the  field. 
The  curiosity  of  the  bull  now  changed  into  an- 
ger; he  came  slowly  up,  snorting  and  bellow- 
ing, and  at  length  stepped  suddenly  forward, 
and  plunged  at  the  bear,  who  caught  him  in  his 
powerful  arms  and  held  him  down. 

“There  was  fifteen  minutes  of  struggling  and 
roaring,  and  the  two  immense  beasts  rolled  over 
and  over,  crushing  flat  a wide  area  of  the  field. 
The  herd  gathered  around,  rushed  upon  them, 
and  bellowed  with  rage  and  terror ; but  the  bear 
never  slackened  his  hold  until  the  bull,  exhaust- 
ed, ceased  to  strive.  Then  up  rose  Bruin,  light 
as  a cat,  and,  striking  out  as  a cat  strikes,  broke 
at  one  blow  the  shoulder  of  the  bull.  He  fell  as 
if  dead,  and  the  herd  ran  to  the  hills,  groaning.” 

“I  have  been  told  that  the  bear  is  not  a flesh 
eater.” 

“ You  shall  hear.  He  stood  over  the  carcass, 
and  tore  out  the  bowels,  tasting  with  his  tongue, 
and  champing ; but  he  did  not  bolt  or  gorge  the 
flesh  as  tigers  do.  It  was  now  the  time  to  ride 
up  and  dispatch  him.  His  eyes  were  smeared 
•with  blood,  and  his  nostrils  dulled  with  the 
strong  odor  of  flesh.  Leaving  my  horse,  I crePj 
through  the  clover,  and  planted  a ball  behind 
the  shoulder.  A bear  shot  through  the  heart 
falls  dead.” 

“ And  if  you  had  missed?” 

“ I seldom  miss.” 

“ You  said  4 seldom.’  You  should  have  sai 
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‘never,*  to  be  secure.  That  ‘seldom*  will  one 
day  interrupt  you.’* 

“Let  us  not  fret  ourselves  about  the  ‘one 
day:'  To  hunt  bears  you  must  hunt  them." 

“It  is  a passion." 

“ An  ambition,  rather.  This  region  pleases 
me.  There  are  bears  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
difficult  to  kill  than  the  lions  of  Algiers.  One 
of  these  will  sometimes  overtake  a horse  at 
speed.  They  are  long-limbed,  active,  and  full 
of  cunning.  As  for  their  courage,  they  are  sel- 
dom disheartened  except  by  fatal  wounds.  The 
bear  of  this  country  resembles  the  man  who 
hunts  him,  and  it  is  this  resemblance  of  char- 
acter that  gives  interest  to  the  chase." 

“I  heard  Antonio  telling  you,  yesterday, 
that  a bear  was  made  drunk  ?” 

“Yes;  you  understood,  then,  Antonio’s  bad 
Spanish  ?" 

“A  little." 

“ We  make  large  and  dangerous  bears  drunk,  I 
when  they  have  cubs  in  February,  and  are  too 
savage.  The  bear  goes  to  and  from  his  den  or 
cover — usually  a hollow  among  rocks — by  cer- 
tain paths,  called  ‘beats.'  A bear  will  use  the 
same  beat  for  years,  going  by  night  on  one  beat, 
and  in  the  day  taking  another,  more  circuitous. 
You  will  often  find  a tree  fallen  across  the  beat, 
or  you  fell  one,  and  wait  till  the  savage  has  ex- 
amined the  new  barricade,  and  finding  that  it  is 
not  a trap  is  willing  to  climb  over  it.  Then 
you  make  a hole  in  it  with  an  axe,  large  enough 
to  contain  a gallon  of  rum  and  molasses.  Beat's 
are  greedy  of  sweets.  In  countries  where  there 
is  wild  honey  they  will  overturn  all  obstacles  to 
get  at  it.  Of  sugar  and  molasses,  and  sweet 
fruits,  strawberries,  mulberries,  and  the  like, 
they  are  passionately  fond.  The  bear  reaches 
the  log ; he  pauses  over  the  hole  full  of  sweet 
liquor ; examines  it,  tastes  of  it,  drinks  all  at  a 
draught,  and  is  drunk.  And  what  a drunken- 
ness is  that ! The  brute  rolls  and  staggers,  rises 
and  even  bounds  from  the  earth,  exhausts  his 
enormous  strength  in  immense  gambols,  and 
falls  at  last,  stupefied  and  helpless,  an  easy  prey 
tq  the  hunter.  We  have  killed  many  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  treacherous,  and  I do  not  like  it.*’ 

“ How  many  bears  have  you  killed  in  Cali- 
fornia in  one  season  ?" 

“ Seventy  large  bears,  and  twice  the  number 
of  smaller  ones.  The  cubs  and  young  bear  of 
the  season  are  excellent  eating,  but  a man  must 
be  hungry  to  eat  the  sinewy  flesh  of  a full-grown 
grizzly." 

“ Two  hundred  and  ten  in  ten  years !” 

“Yes,  but  they  are  scarcer  now.  When  I 
came  here  first  we  saw  them  every  day.  Now 
we  ride  sometimes  fifty  miles  to  find  a bear.’* 

“I  would  like  to  join  you  by-and-by  on  one 
of  these  hunts." 

“Be  dissuaded  from  it.  To  shoot  well  with 
a heavy  rifle,  to  have  presence  of  mind,  quick- 
ness of  aim,  good  legs  to  carry  you  far  and  fast 
out  of  danger,  a seat  on  horseback  as  if  you  had 
grown  to  the  saddle,  and,  above  all,  knowledge 
of  the  grizzly,  his  habits  and  temper,  are  all 


necessary.  Bear  hunting  is  sport  only  for  those 
who  set  little  value  upon  life." 

“ Is  it  true  that  they  are  taken  with  the  lasso?" 

“Antonio  took  a drunken  bear  with  a lasso, 
and  we  tied  and  dragged  him  home ; but  the 
next  morning  he  broke  away,  killed  two  horses, 
and  escaped  to  the  woods.  We  never  venture 
upon  them  in  that  way  unless  they  are  drunk. 

I sometimes  fancy  the  grizzly  possesses  a degree 
of  human  intelligence ; for  when  he  has  resolved 
to  kill  a beeve  he  selects  the  best  of  the  herd. 
A bear  of  large  size  will  meet  the  rush  of  a bull, 
move  aside,  and  kill  him,  as  does  the  matador 
in  the  arena,  with  a passing  blow." 

“I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  bear  is 
emblematic  of  the  savage  state." 

“The  grizzly  is  emblematic  of  the  backwoods- 
man. He  has  a rough  surgeiy  of  his  own,  his 
claws  are  large  and  efficient,  like  the  axe  and 
rifle.  He  has  the  least  fear  of  man  among  the 
greater  animals ; his  motions,  seemingly  slow, 
are  really  rapid ; he  is  the  contemptuous  enemy 
of  the  Indian — the  human  wolf— and  is  generally 
more  than  a match  for  him.  He  loves  rum  and 
molasses,  bread,  fruits,  and  vegetables ; pump- 
kins especially.  In  a pumpkin  field  he  selects 
the  largest,  makes  a hole  in  it,  and  sucks  out 
the  seeds  and  pith.  Bears  hunt  singly,  or  in 
couples.  Each  fights  on  his  own  hook.  Sav-y 
ages,  on  the  contrary,  run  in  crowds,  place  an 
ambush  and  rush  all  together,  with  outcries,  like 
the  wolf. 

“Two  men  whom  I know,  one  of  them  Dr. 
Clemens  of  this  State — lately  killed  by  a griz- 
zly— were  in  this  district  bear-hunting  three 
years  ago.  The  bears  had  been  destroying  the 
pumpkins,  and  these  men  erected  a wooden 
stage  with  a platform  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in 
the  middle  of  a field,  with  a wail  or  wicker- 
work of  brush  for  an  ambuscade,  and  from  this 
point  they  watched  the  bears.  The  platform 
stood  near  a heavy  fence  of  stones  and  timber. 
While  they  watched  by  moonlight  they  saw  a 
large  bear  enter  the  field  and  come  toward  the 
platform.  Dr.  Clemens  fired  upon  the  bear; 
who  instantly  ran  to  the  staging  and  overthrew 
it,  tumbling  our  two  hunters  upon  the  ground. 
They  escaped  over  the  fence  a good  deal  bruised 
and  not  a little  frightened." 

“I  have  seen  bears  in  confinement  quite 
tame.  From  the  character  you  give  of  the 
grizzly  it  should  be  rather  difficult  to  tame 
him." 

“Not  more  than  the  bull,  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  harmless,  with  all  your  taming. 
I have  seen  a bear  weighing  twelve  hundred 
pounds  harnessed  to  a truck  by  a fellow  who 
enjoyed  such  things,  and  he  drew  like  an  ox. 
This  bear  was  taken  when  a cub  and  kept 
tame.  The  draught  force  of  the  full-grown  bear 
is  equal  to  that  of  a yoke  of  steers ; but,  liki  the 
backwoodsman,  he  will  not  endure  beating.  He 
has  his  points  of  honor.  He  is  not  cringing  and 
treacherous  like  the  tiger.  In  diet,  too,  he  is 
, human,  preferring  cooked  meat  to  raw,  and 
I enjoys  the  savors  of  the  kitchen.  He  is  domes- 
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tic  in  his  tastes,  stays  much  about  home,  is  a 
good  parent,  and  friendly  toward  kindred.  He 
plows  and  tears  up  the  earth  for  roots,  using  his 
powerful  claws.  When  acorns  are  ripe  the 
grizzly  grows  fat  and  heavy — his  belly  drags 
along  the  ground.  At  such  times  it  is  easy  to 
kill  him ; but  even  then  he  has  a taste  for  flesh 
meat.  We  hunt  them  at  night  by  the  drag." 

“How  is  that?” 

“ Fasten  the  entrails  of  a calf,  or  deer,  to  the 
end  of  a lasso,  tie  the  free  end  of  the  lasso  to 
the  saddle,  and  ride  across  the  country  several 
miles,  drawing  it  after  you.  Ride  over  the 
bear’s  * beats,’  or  paths ; bring  the  trail,  finally, 
to  the  foot  of  an  oak  tree — such  as  you  see  on 
the  hill-side  yonder — where  there  is  an  open 
space  around,  and  you  can  see  and  hear  the 
bear  as  he  approaches  from  a distance.  Fas- 
ten the  offal  to  the  lower  branch,  just  within 
reach — perhaps  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

“Night  before  last,  while  you  were  lying  in 
bed  here,  Antonio  and  I,  after  preparing  such  a 
bait  as  that — though  it  is»not  acorn  time  now — 
took  our  places  in  an  oak,  just  over  the  lower 
branch.  It  was  late  when  we  climbed  into  the, 
tree,  and  we  waited  till  the  moon  rose — near 
twelve  o’clock — and  no  sign  of  a bear.  See, 
then,  how  patient  yon  must  be  in  this  kind  of 
hunting.” 

“But  would  he  not  climb  the  tree  and  attack 
you?” 

“Not  at  all;  bears  are  not  savages;  they 
seldom  attack  without  provocation.” 

“Would  the  bear,  finding  a trail  of  offal, 
know  which  way  to  follow  it  ?” 

“ Yes.  He  judges,  I suppose,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  trail. 

“I  was  seated  on  a branch,  just  over  the  of- 
fal, which  offended  my  nose  prodigiously.  An- 
tonio fixed  himself — the  coward — a little  higher 
up,  on  the  dark  side  of  the  tree.  He  has  been 
a bear-hunter  these  twenty  years,  and  afraid  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a bear.” 

“Antonio  is,  perhaps,  ambitious. 11 

“Not  a bit  of  it.  A paltry  coward,  Sir — as 
cowardly  as  an  Indian ; but  he  hates  the  bear 
because  he  fears  it,  and  follows  the  killing 
through  malice,  and  with  the  ingenuity  of  a 
devil. 

“Antonio  was  sleepy,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
warnings,  he  would  lay  his  head  on  the  branch. 
In  fact,  we  had  been  out  three  successive  nights, 
and  I found  it  difficult  myself  to  keep  awake, 
watching  so  long,  and  straining  sight  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

“ A dusky  object  appeared  moving  toward  us 
in  the  direction  pf  the  drag,  and  I spoke  in  a 
whisper  to  Antonio.  He  woke  up  suddenly, 
and,  losing  presence  of  mind,  fell  over  forward 
upon  the  ground,  his  rifle  catching  and  hanging 
in  the  tree.  The  fall  waked  him  very  thorough- 
ly, and,  by  way  of  accelerating  his  climb,  I 
hinted,  very  slightly,  that  the  bear  would  arrive 
in  a few  seconds.  Antonio  is  a person  for  whose 
feelings  I have  a regard — a man,  Sir,  highly 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  bear.  He  ascended 


the  tree  with  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity  when 
he  understood  my  hints — not  caring  to  be  found 
below  by  Bruin,  with  whom  he  had  so  many 
unsettled  accounts. 

“The  bear  came  up  the  hill  slowly,  scenting 
the  drag  through  the  wild  oak ; but  my  sympa- 
thy for  Antonio,  and  admiration  of  his  quick 
climb,  diverted  me  from  the  bear,  and  produced 
a violent  disturbance  of  the  risible  muscles. 
‘Antonio,’  said  I,  in  a whisper,  ( if  the  bear  eats 
you,  look  below,  as  you  ascend  toward  the  gates 
of  Paradise  !* 

“ ‘Why  must  I do  that,  Sefior ?’  whispered 
the  shuddering  Antonio. 

“ ‘ Because,  like  children  when  they  go  to  bed 
in  the  dark,  you  will  see  the  ghosts  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  grizzly  bears  whom  you  have  sent  to 
the  lower  world  ready  to  lay  hold  upon  your 
feet ; and,  thereupon,  ypu  will  so  move  St. 
Peter  with  admiration  of  your  quickness  in 
climbing  the  gate,  he  will  let  you  pass  without 
scruple,  for  the  sake  of  laughter,  among  the 
saints.’ 

“ ‘Ah,  Sefior,  the  bear  is  here!’  whispered 
Antonio ; and  there  he  was,  pressing  to  the  foot 
of  the  tree. 

“We  had  our  rifles  ready — Bruin  was  only 
thirty  paces  off  when,  to  my  utter  amazement, 
over  went  Antonio  a second  time,  rifle  and  all, 
and,  striking  the  earth  with  a bound,  fled  into 
the  darkness.  The  incident  was  more  unex- 
pected and  ludicrous  than  any  thing  I had  seen 
in  hunting,  and  I sat  upon  the  branch  paralyzed 
and  trembling  with  suppressed  laughter.  The 
bear  paused  a moment  when  he  heard  the  fall, 
and  then  rushed  forward  and  rose  on  his  hams 
to  seize  the  offal.  I placed  my  rifle  at  his  ear, 
fired,  and  saw  him  go  down  ; but  what  with  the 
kicking  of  the  heavy  gun,  and  my  own  unstead- 
iness, I,  too,  rolled  off  the  branch,  and  fell  heav- 
ily, striking  my  shoulder  against  the  bear’s  head. 
Terrified  now,  in  good  earnest,  I rolled  myself 
off  and  ran — nor  stopped  till  I was  safely  in  the 
ranch.  The  bear  was  dead,  or  he  would  have 
followed  me — I have  known  them  overtake  men 
when  a portion  of  their  head  had  been  shot  off; 
and  with  balls  in  the  body.  My  left  shoulder 
is  still  stiff  and  sore  with  that  fall” 

“ I suppose  the  bears  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains are  larger  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
grizzly.  Were  you  ever  east  of  the  Sierras?” 

“The  brown  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  a formidable  brute,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year  as  vicious  and  destructive  as  the  bear  of 
California ; but  you  will  never  find  the  grizzly 
east  of  the  Great  Desert,  nor  any  brown  bears 
on  the  Pacific  coast.” 

Not  many  days  after  this  conversation  I was 
able  to  mount  a horse,  and  from  that  time  ray 
strength  returned  rapidly.  At  length  I took 
leave  of  my  friend,  who  pressed  me  to  return  in 
the  spring,  and  promised  a full  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  bear-hunting. 

The  remainder  of  that  season  and  the  win* 
ter  I passed  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Febru- 
ary succeeding  rejoined  Preston  on  the  ranch. 
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He  was  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  and  predict- 
ed good  hunting. 

Two  weeks  elapsed  before  we  heard  of  a bear. 
One  morning  Antonio  wakened  us  at  daylight, 
and  we  rode  fifteen  miles  to  a cove  or  shingle, 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  surf  trolled  in 
heavily;  a cool,  stiff  breeze  came  from  the 
northwest  We  picketed  our  horses  in  a hollow 
among  the  sand  hills,  hidden  from  the  beach ; 
and  then,  Antonio  leading  the  way  almost  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  we  stole  along  to  the  edge 
of  a sand  ridge,  and  looking  over  saw  two  griz- 
zlies ; one  very  large,  feeding  on  dead  fish  along 
the  edge  of  a marshy  inlet,  the  mouth  of  a mount- 
ain stream : the  other,  a small  bear,  not  more 
than  two  years  old,  sunning  itself  at  full  length, 
like  a lazy  cat,  in  the  shelter  of  the  hill,  seem- 
ing to  watch  the  motion  of  the  other,  whom  An- 
tonio pronounced  to  be  a female  with  cub.  Pres- 
ton pushed  the  sand  up  with  his  hands,  so  as  to 
form  a breast-work  upon  which  to  rest  our  rifles, 
the  distance  to  the  small  bear  being  not  more 
than  a hundred  yards. 

I found  myself  trembling  violently  when  I 
tried  to  take  aim.  All  shot  together,  and  the 
balls  took  effect  under  the  shoulder.  The  bear 
rose  to  his  feet  with  a tremendous  roar,  bound- 
ed into  the  air,  and  fell  dead.  We  did  not  move 
however,  not  knowing  what  course  might  be 
taken  by  the  large  bear  to  avenge  the  fall  of  her 
companion.  As  soon  as  I had  recovered  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  take  a view  over  the 
ridge,  I saw  her  making  off  with  long  strides 
along  the  edge  of  the  inlet  toward  the  breakers. 
She  pushed  through  the  heavy  surf,  disappear- 
ing and  reappearing  as  it  rolled  over  her;  and 
in  a few  minutes  we  saw  her  swimming  straight 
out  to  sea,  as  if  bound  on  a voyage  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Meanwhile  Preston  consulted  with  Antonio 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  meeting  her  on  the  re- 
turn. It  was  determined  that  we  should  go  down 
to  the  shore  and  give  her  a broadside  as  she 
came  in ; hoping  by  this  plan  to  disable  her,  at 
least,  by  a broken  shoulder  or  a wound  in  the 
foot.  If  she  did  not  fall  at  the  first  fire,  we 
were  to  run  to  our  horses  among  the  sand  hills, 
and  follow  her  cautiously,  getting  each  an  occa- 
sional shot,  and  leading  her  to  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills. 

During  all  this  time  Antonio,  as  Preston  as- 
sured me  was  habitual  with  him,  manifested  ex- 
cessive fear ; his  lips  were  ashy  pale,  and  his 
face,  naturally  dark  brown,  became  of  a dirty 
chocolate  color.  How  he  could  shoot  correctly 
was  a marvel ; but  that  he  did  so  I was  satisfied 
by  finding  three  balls  in  the  body  of  the  small 
bear,  near  together.  He  was  a sinewy  little 
man,  past  forty,  with  a small  square  head,  and 
a trace  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins.  Like  all 
44 greasers,”  he  had  a savage,  unfinished  look 
about  the  mouth,  and  while  the  bear  was  in 
sight  his  upper  lip  lifted  itself  nervously,  with 
a horrid  grin,  showing  a row  of  superb  teeth, 
sharp,  square,  and  white  as  pearls.  This  grin 
gave  Antonio  the  appearance  of  a death's-head, 


and  was  purely  a manifestation  of  the  fate  he 
apprehended  from  his  old  enemy  the  bear.  From 
a careful  study  of  Antonio,  I arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  cowards  with  strong  wills  may  be 
good  soldiers. 

While  we  were  standing  about  fifty  yards 
apart,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  grizzly,  who 
was  now  swimming  slowly  toward  us,  rising  and 
sinking  on  the  long  waves,  I began  to  be  dis- 
turbed with  a violent  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  as 
though  attacked  with  cholera.  Subsequent  in- 
quiries satisfied  me  that  this  was  a very  ordinary 
symptom  of  inexperience  among  bear-hunters, 
and  was  a moral  much  more  than  a physical 
phenomenon.  Nature,  like  a kind  and  anxious 
mother,  makes  an  effort  to  rearrange  the  in- 
terior of  the  body,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  best 
condition  to  escape  from  danger.  Not  to  run 
away  is  a question  of  will,  like  standing  up  to 
be  shot  at  in  a duel.  And  by  the  same  token 
a man  who  can  await  the  coming  of  a grizzly 
will  receive  the  fire  of  an  enemy  without  flinch- 
ing. Antonio  looked  alternately  at  the  bear  and 
at  Preston,  and  if  his  master  had  backed  or 
yielded,  I believe  he  would  have  scoured  away 
like  a deer. 

The  bear  paused  and  floated  on  the  sea  a while 
when  she  understood  that  we  were  waiting  for  her 
coming  with  hostile  intent.  She  was  old,  cun- 
ning, and  had  doubtless  many  balls  in  her  clum- 
sy carcass,  and  understood  the  nature  of  a rifle. 
At  length  she  began  to  strike  out  boldly,  mak- 
ing straight  for  Preston,  who  was  on  my  right. 
I had  consequently  to  shoot  to  the  right,  which 
is  difficult  either  with  the  pistol  or  rifle.  She 
struck  ground  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
us,  and  I raised  my  gun';  but  Preston  called  to 
me  not  to  fire  till  the  bear  was  in  the  last  break- 
er. I could  but  just  hear  his  voice  above  the 
thunder  and  simmer  of  the  sea.  And  now  she 
came  on  with  a rush,  charging  upon  our  centre. 
I saw  out  of  the  corner  of  my  right  eye  that 
Preston  had  raised  his  rifle,  and  I did  the  same. 
The  sea  drew  back,  and  the  huge  mass  of  hair 
and  muscle  began  working  up  the  beach,  ready 
for  a charge  as  soon  as  it  could  overcome  the 
undertow.  The  rifles  cracked  successively ; the 
bear  turned  and  looked  at  her  flank,  gave  a great 
roaring  cry  and  sprang  forward.  Antonio  dart- 
ed up  the  shore  like  a deer.  I rushed  toward 
the  sand  hills,  and  looking  behind  me  an  in- 
stant saw  Preston  lying  at  full  length  fiat  upon 
his  face  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  the  bear 
coming  after  my  blessed  self  with  a limp  in  the 
left  fore  paw,  but  making  excellent  time.  Fear 
lent  wings  to  my  feet,  and  being  a good  runner, 
in  five  minutes  I was  lost  among  the  sand  hills. 
A craggy  tree,  jutting  out  from  the  side  of  a 
slope,  presented  the  idea  of  security,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  write  this  I was  hidden 
close  in  the  middle  of  its  wind-worn  branches. 
To  breathe  and  reload  the  rifle  were  the  first 
acts  dictated  by  nature  and  the  small  remains 
of  reason  left  by  fear. 

More  than  an  hour  I remained  in  the  tree, 
and  during  this  interval  had  plenty  of  leisure 
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to  look  quietly  around  upon  the  face  of  nature 
in  this  desert  and  desolate  wild.  The  tree  stood 
in  the  centre  of  an  indentation  of  the  mount- 
ains occupied  by  sand  hills.  Inland  I recog- 
nized the  bluff  we  had  descended  in  approach- 
ing the  shore.  By  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  blew  with  even  force  from  the  northwest, 
I made  out  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Descending  from  the  tree  and  keeping  the 
rifle  cocked,  with  a sharp  look-out,  I moved 
slowly  toward  the  shore,  and  looking  northward 
saw  my  two  companions  mounted  and  riding 
away  along  the  beach.  Preston  looked  back 
and  waved  his  sombrero , and  in  fifteen  minutes’ 
time  we  saluted  each  other ; Antonio  being  now 
quite  bold  and  secure,  and  ready  to  laugh  at 
me  for  running  away.  Preston,  on  the  con- 
trary, gave  me  his  warmest  congratulations,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  not  expected  to  see  me 
again.  He  said  that  the  bear  knocked  him  over 
with  her  broken  paw,  and  then  pushed  on  in  pur- 
suit of  myself.  After  skinning  the  small  bear, 
on  our  way  homeward  we  found  the  horse  I had 
ridden  lying  dead,  where  he  was  picketed,  with 
his  bowels  torn  out,  but  saw  nothing  of  the 
wounded  grizzly. 

This  adventure  gave  me  a distaste  for  bear- 
hunting.  Preston  urged  another  trial  — he 
praised  my  coolness  and  presence  of  mind. 
“You  shoot  well,  ” said  he ; “ you  ride  tolerably, 
and  have  a good  pair  of  legs.” 

“ Some  men,”  I replied,  “ are  born  bear-hunt- 
ers ; others  have  bear-hunting  thrust  upon  them. 
I am  of  the  latter  class.” 

He  laughed.  “You  must  take  home  with 
you  a bear  cub  of  your  own  catching.  I know 
of  an  old  she-bear  who  has  had  cubs  eveiy  year 
in  a cave  about  twenty  miles  from  here ; you 
can  see  the  crest  of  the  mountain  where  she 
ranges  yonder  toward  the  southeast.  We  will 
go  there  in  a few  days  and  bring  away  the 
cubs.” 

Antonio  lay  upon  his  back  on  the  earthen 
floor  while  Preston  talked  about  the  cubs,  and 
I saw  his  meagre  visage  relax  into  a smile.  It 
is  astonishing  how  small  a matter  will  decide 
one  at  such  a moment.  I have  known  men 
naturally  cowards  jeered  into  the  “forlorn  hope 
but  I never  believed,  until  that  moment,  that 
the  smile  of  such  an  insignificant  poltroon  as 
Antonio  could  have  sent  me  a step  out  of  my 
predetermined  path.  Three  days  after  we  se- 
lected good  horses,  and  set  out  in  search  of  the 
old  bear  and  her  cubs. 

The  horse  I rode  was  of  the  California  breed, 
which  has  been  acclimated  for  two  centuries  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  original  stock  was  taken, 
I suppose,  from  Andalusia  to  Mexico,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  rode  rapidly,  ambling, 
loping  (the  gate  of  the  wolf),  and  running,  but 
our  horses  never  broke  into  a trot,  except  for  an 
instant,  when  checked  on  a descent.  Each  of 
us  wore  spurs,  originally  gilt,  the  rowels  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  but  not  sharp,  like 
the  small,  cruel  English  spur.  They  were  firmly 
fastened  to  the  heel  and  instep,  and  served  a 


double  purpose : to  guide  and  urge  the  horse, 
and  to  prevent  the  rider  from  being  thrown  from 
his  scat  by  a sudden  swerve  or  turn.  We  rode 
furiously  up  hill  and  down,  and  over  all  kinds 
of  country ; through  valleys  where  the  water 
courses  were  shaded  with  willows,  and  up  long 
hill-sides,  seemingly  miles  in  length,  covered 
knee-deep  with  blooming  malvas,  asclepias,  and 
a variety  of  low  annuals,  such  as  I have  seen 
in  gardens  in  New  England;  but  which  here 
spread  a carpet  of  orange,  red,-  and  yellow  blos- 
soms, pretty  enough,  but  after  a time  wearisome 
by  reason  of  monotony. 

Prom  the  summit  of  a long  mountain,  bare 
of  trees,  we  began  galloping  down,  it  seemed  to 
mo,  a declivity  of  twenty  degrees,  on  a ridge,  or 
natural  road,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  wide, 
with  precipices  on  either  side.  Far  down  I saw 
a valley  of  sycamores,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain ; but  this  terrible  plunging  ride  almost  de- 
prived mo  of  my  senses.  I could  only  cling  to 
the  saddle  and  follow  my  leaders,  who  seemed 
very  much  at  their  ease. 

“A  beautiful  run  for  the  horses,  that  ridge,” 
said  Preston,  reining  up  at  the  bottom,  two  miles 
from  the  summit. 

“Yes,  but  there  is  not  a jockey  in  the  East- 
ern States  who  could  have  been  tempted  for  a 
thousand  dollars  to  run  down  as  you  did,  mak- 
ing me  follow.” 

“An  affair  of  habit,  "said  Preston.  “We  gal- 
lop our  horses  up  and  down  hill,  and  they  never 
stumble ; have  you  noticed  the  breed  ?” 

“It  has  some  good  points;  but  the  neck  is 
hollow  and  weak,  the  breast  narrow,  and  the 
frame  too  small.  I think  them  bad  horses  for 
any  other  service  than  the  one  you  put  them  to— 
I mean  hunting  bears  and  cattle  w ith  the  lasso.” 

“Good  for  little  else,”  said  Preston;  “but 
the  greasers  seek  no  other  qualities  in  a horse 
but  to  mind  the  spur  and  bridle,  make  a quick 
turn,  and  never  stumble.  They  are  tyrannical 
and  cruel  with  their  horses,  break  their  spirits 
in  training,  and  the  eighth  year  they  Are  used 
up  and  unserviceable.  The  horse  I ride  was 
broken  in  a week,  exhausted  himself,  is  only 
five  years  old,  and  looks  ten.  California  is  a 
horse  country,  the  finest  in  the  world ; but  the 
greasers  have  ruined  the  breed.  In  herds  the 
poorest  naturally  outnumber  and  spoil  the  bet- 
ter class  of  horses.” 

Chatting  about  horses  we  entered  a valley  of 
sycamores,  and  selected  a place  of  encampment 
for  the  night.  Antonio  built  a fire  of  dead  wood 
and  brush,  and  we  roasted  pieces  of  jerked  beef 
over  the  coals,  using  a stick  for  a toasting  fork. 
It  was  now  noon.  Preston  took  his  rifle  and 
rode  away.  In  about  three  hours  he  returned, 
dragging  the  entrails  of  a deer  behind  him,  but 
stopped  and  fastened  the  drag  to  a tree  about 
sixty  yards  from  the  encampment.  He  then 
informed  us  that  he  had  crossed  the  beat  of  a 
large  bear  about  two  miles  off,  followed  it  to  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  saw^ three  cubs  sunning 
themselves  on  a flat  stone,  but  no  sign  of  the 
old  one. 
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“Why  did  you  not  bring  away  the  cubs?”  I 
asked,  innocently. 

My  companions  looked  at  each  other,  as  much 
os  to  say,  “ What  does  he  know  of  bears  ?” 

“Had  I taken  the  cabs,”  said  the  hunter, 
“the  mother,  who  is  never  long  absent,  would 
have  discovered  her  loss  before  nightfall.  She 
would  then  be  the  attacking  party  instead  of 
ourselves,  and  would  kill  one  of  us,  or  one  of 
our  horses — which  is  the  same  thing,  os  she 
could  easily  overtake  a man  on  foot— or  tire  out 
the  horses  on  the  long  ridge  yonder,  catching 
us  on  the  other  side.  A man  who  steals  bears' 
cubs  is  much  surer  to  suffer  than  one  who  kills 
a traveler  on  the  highway.” 

We  resolved  to  remain  quiet  the  afternoon. 
The  horses  were  picketed  iu  a bushy  meadow, 
where  there  was  fresh  grass.  Preston  and  I 
lay  down  and  slept,  while  Antonio  kept  watch. 
At  sundowm  I was  awakened  by  the  howls  of 
wild  beasts.  I opened  my  eyes  and  saw  Anto- 
nio in  the  tree  overhead,  and  Preston  kicking 
me  to  wake  up. 

I sprang  to  my  feet,  took  my  rifle,  and  fol- 
lowed him  across  the  meadow.  The  horses  had 
broken  away.  An  eighth  of  a mile  farther  on 
was  a waterfall ; and  with  the  sounds  of  the  tor- 
rent came  mingled  the  growls  of  two  wild  beasts, 
alternate  and  furious.  We  moved  cautiously 
along  the  channel,  pushing  aside  willows  and 
grape  vines  that  embowered  the  sparkling  wa- 
ters, till  we  reached  the  fall  and  could  look  over. 
The  torrent  plunged  foaming  down  a declivity 
of  thirty  feet  into  a ravine  filled  with  a green, 
transparent  pool  of  water,  over  w'hich  had  fallen 
a largo  tree,  making  a bridge  with  its  trunk. 

On  the  right  hand,  squatted  on  one  end  of 
the  bridge,  was  a small,  male  grizzly,  and  op- 
posite to  him,  at  the  other  end,  a full-grown 
panther,  who  was  tearing  up  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  and  gathering  and  relaxing  herself  as  if 
for  a spring.  The  alternate  roaring  of  these 
infuriated  beasts  filled  the  valley  with  horrible 
echoes. 

We  watched  them  a minute  or  more.  The 
bear  was  wounded,  a large  flap  of  flesh  torn 
over  its  left  eye,  and  the  blood  dripping  into  the 
pool.  My  companion  bade  me  shoot  the  tiger, 
while  ho  took  charge  of  the  bear.  We  fired  at 
the  same  instant ; but,  instead  of  falling,  these 
two  forest  warriors  rushed  together  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge,  the  bear  rising  and  opening 
to  receive  the  tiger,  who  fixed  her  mighty  jaws 
in  the  throat  of  her  antagonist,  and  began  kick- 
ing at  his  bowels  with  the  force  of  an  engine. 
At  the  instant  both  rolled  over,  plunged,  and 
disappeared.  We  could  see  them  struggling  in 
the  depths  of  the  pool ; bubbles  of  air  rose  to 
the  surface,  and  the  water  became  dark  with 
gore.  It  may  have  been  five  minutes  or  more 
before  they  floated  up  dead,  and  their  bodies 
rolled  slowly  down  the  stream. 

Antonio  had  some  difficulty  in  catching  the 
horses,  which  he  found  feeding  in  a little  green 
valley  a mile  distant  from  our  encampment.  It 
was  midnight  before  he  returned  and  wo  could 


lie  down  to  sleep.  It  was  my  turn  to  keep 
watch  while  my  companions  slept.  The  moon 
rose  about  one  o'clock.  I paced  backward  and 
forward  through  the  sycamores,  listening  with 
nervous  attention  for  the  footsteps  of  wild  beasts. 
A deer  walked  dreamily  into  the  glade,  glared 
at  me  with  his  green,  phosphorescent  eyes,  and 
glided  away.  Sometimes  I seemed  to  hear  foot- 
steps remote,  and  tales  of  Indian  ambuscades 
flitted  through  my  memory.  But  there  were  no 
Indians  here.  The  footstep  of  the  bear  is  soft 
and  rolling.  He  troads  upon  the  heel  and  wrist, 
and  drags  and  sways  himself  along.  The  im- 
pression of  his  foot  in  soft  earth  is  like  that  of 
a large  human  hand. 

At  the  first  streak  of  the  morning  I roused 
Antonio  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  When  I awoke 
the  sun  was  two  hours  high.  Antonio  had 
skinned  the  bear  and  panther.  We  then  took 
breakfast  in  the  manner  of  hunters,  after  which 
Preston  meditated: 

“ The  small  bear  yonder,”  said  he,  “ at  the 
Falls,  was  mate  of  the  old  she-bear.  It  is  well 
to  have  him  out  of  the  way.  He  was  keeping 
guard  against  the  panther,  who  is  quite  as  fond 
of  bear's  cub  as  we  are.  We  have  next  to  kill 
the  mother,  for  I see  no  possibility  of  escape  if 
we  carry  off  the  cubs  while  she  is  alive.” 

“Take  two  of  them,”  I suggested,  “and 
leave  the  other  to  amuse  her.” 

“Too  cunning  for  that,”  replied  the  hunter. 
44  Whatever  be  the  talent  of  other  animals,  bears 
can  count ; they  know  each  cub,  and  will  al- 
ways save  the  pet  where  there  is  a choice.” 

“ It  strikes  me  then,  my  friend,  that  we  are 
under  a necessity  of  killing  this  troublesome  she- 
bear,  who  interferes  so  impertinently  with  our 
arrangements  for  the  cubs  whom  we  intend  to 
remove  and  bring  up  in  civilized  society.  She 
is  a civilizee,  with  injurious  tendencies  to  isola- 
tion and  fumilism.” 

“In  regard  to  our  necessity,”  replied  Pres- 
ton, “you  have  spoken  wisely  and  like  a true 
hunter.  As  for  the  words  4 civilizee’  and  1 fam- 
ilism,'  I do  not  know  their  meaning ; but  I fore- 
see that  the  killing  of  this  brute  is  to  give  us 
trouble,  and  we  must  go  about  it,  reconciled  to 
every  possibility.” 

“ She  is  in  no  humor  for  fresh  meat,”  I ob- 
served. 44  Our  drag  has  either  not  been  dis- 
covered*or  she  neglects  to  follow  it.” 

“ I explain  that  by  the  presence  of  the  pan- 
ther, who  may  have  prowled  about  here  several 
days,  hoping  to  carry  off  a cub.  To  prevent  this 
the  mother  keeps  herself  near  home,  and  will 
not  follow  the  trail.” 

“In  that  case  have  we  to  begin  the  attack ?” 

4 4 Of  course.  But  let  us  first  see  that  the 
rifles  are  clean  and  in  good  order.” 

At  the  word  he  began  unscrewing  the  lock 
of  his  rifle.  In  half  an  hour  we  had  cleaned 
the  guns;  and  at  three  hours  after  noon  were 
ready  for  the  march.  We  made  our  approaches 
up  the  hill  in  three  lines,  converging  upon  the 
den  of  the  bear.  This  was  a correct  military 
disposition,  much  better  than  any  I saw  in  Ni- 
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caragua.  I took  the  left  and  Antonio  the  right 
of  Preston.  We  advanced  on  horseback,  mov- 
ing up  a hill  with  gentle  slope,  through  an  open 
grove  of  large  oaks,  and  could  now  see  the  front 
of  rock  under  which  was  the  cave  of  the  bear ; 
when  Preston  gave  the  signal  to  halt. 

44  She  is  coming,”  he  said,  in  low  voice,  and 
at  the  same  moment  I saw  both  my  companions 
raise  their  rifles.  The  cave  may  have  been  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant ; an  interval  of 
fifty  yards  between  myself,  Preston,  and  An- 
tonio, placed  the  bear  as  she  approached  under 
a cross-fire  upon  both  flanks.  I spurred  my 
horse  forward  a few  steps,  and  saw  the  huge 
beast  coming  slowly  down  the  hill.  We  fired 
almost  together.  My  horse  trembled  violently 
and  snorted,  but  did  not  move  until  I had  fired ; 
but  then  wheeled  suddenly  and  dashed  off  to  the 
left,  bringing  my  breast,  after  a run  of  sixty  or 
seventy  yards,  in  violent  contact  with  the  ex- 
treme branch  of  an  oak,  which  brushed  me  from 
the  saddle  like  a fly.  At  any  other  time  the 
force  of  such  a blow  would  have  made  me  in- 
sensible ; but  so  intense  was  my  excitement,  I 
can  not  even  remember  how  I rose  to  my  feet. 
Glancing  along  through  the  oak  openings,  I saw 
Antonio  swinging  by  his  hands  from  a branch, 
up  which  he  was  deliberately  climbing,  his  horse 
scouring  away  through  the  forest  after  mine. 
The  bear,  wounded  in  front  and  in  both  flanks, 
had  fallen  back  upon  her  haunches  not  thirty 
paces  from  Preston,  who  had  wheeled  his  pow- 
erful horse  to  the  left  flank,  my  own  position, 
and  was  whirling  the  lasso,  which  the  next  mo- 
ment flew  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
bear,  and  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  read 
this  was  turned  on  the  bole  of  an  oak-tree  a 
dozen  paces  from  the  bear,  and  Preston’s  horse 
pulling  at  it  with  frantic  energy. 

When  the  hairy  savage  found  herself  encum- 
bered by  a noose,  tightening  sharply  and  power- 
fully around  her  body  and  forefeet,  she  rose 
upon  her  hind  legs  with  a tremendous  roar  and 
made  a dash  at  Preston ; but  held  back  by  the 
radius  of  the  lasso,  rolled  over  and  over  almost 
touching  the  hind  legs  of  his  horse,  who  looked 
back  at  the  hairy  avalanche  near  his  heels,  and 
made  a terrified  bound  forward,  drawing  the 
bear  of  coarse  nearer,  perhaps  within  ten  feet 
of  the  tree.  Preston  still,  however,  maintained 
the  requisite  control  over  his  steed,  and  wheel- 
ing to  the  right  rode  around,  making  one  turn 
of  the  lasso  about  the  tree,  turned  the  horse  to 
a dead  halt,  and  began  reloading  his  piece.  It 
was  fortunately  a breech-loading  gun,  and  could 
be  charged  in  a few  seconds. 

Meanwhile  a crash  from  the  tree  and  an- 
other roar  and  bound  of  the  hampered  bear, 
who  had  lain  quiet  for  a moment,  to  recover 
the  strength  which  she  was  fast  losing — the 
dark  blood  pouring  from  her  mouth  in  torrents 
— showed  that  Antonio  had  not  been  idle.  By 
this  time,  with  some  bungling,  I had  driven  a 
charge  home  in  the  barrel  of  my  own  awkward, 
old-fashioned  piece.  Preston,  in  a sharp,  clear 
voice,  which  even  now  rings  in  my  ears,  called 


out  to  me  : 44  Shoot  quick,  find  then  take  to  a 
tree;  the  lasso  is  breaking.”  I ran  to  the  left 
of  the  bear,  came  within  ten  feet  of  her,  and 
aimed  at  the  head.  At  the  same  instant  she 
rose  again,  roaring ; the  lasso  burst  with  a sharp 
sound ; I fired  wild,  and  turned  to  run,  but  the 
beast  fell  along  dead  upon  the  ground ; by  sin- 
gular good  fortune  my  chance  shot  had  sent  a 
ball  through  her  heart.  Not  trusting  to  appear- 
ances, I rushed  to  the  nearest  tree  and  swung 
myself  up  by  a depending  branch  with  marvel- 
ous agility,  climbing  from  branch  to  branch 
much  higher  than  was  necessary. 

With  the  breaking  of  the  lasso,  Preston’s 
horse  bounded  away ; but  he  presently  succeed- 
ed in  turning  him,  and  coming  close  to  the  bear 
made  the  event  of  the  battle  sure  with  another 
ball  through  the  enemy. 

When  Antonio  saw  that  the  bear  was  dead, 
he  gave  a shout  and  dropped  off  his  branch  upon 
the  ground  like  a . ripe  pear.  Preston  called  to 
me  to  come  down,  which  I did  with  some  diffi- 
culty, because  of  the  bruise  on  my  chest.  The 
pain  of  this  bruise  was  severe,  and  followed  me 
a long  time  after,  but  I did  not  feel  it  while 
ascending  the  tree. 

As  we  stood  looking  at  the  dead  bear,  Pres- 
ton attempted  to  dismount,  bpt  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  his  right  thigh  being  severely 
bruised  by  the  lasso,  which  pressed  upon  it  with 
the  entire  force  of  the  horse  in  his  last  despe- 
rate spring.  We  lifted  our  companion  from  the 
saddle,  and  laid  him  down  fainting  and  help- 
less. Antonio  then  took  his  master’s  horse, 
and  went  in  search  of  our  runaway  steeds. 
Meanwhile,  leaving  my  friend  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  a draught  of  rum  and  water  from  a 
hunting-flask,  I went  up  to  the  rock,  and  found 
the  three  cubs  sleeping  quietly  in  a heap  like 
kittens. 

Antonio  came  back  in  high  spirits  with  the 
two  horses  after  an  hour’s  search,  and  presently 
building  a fire  of  dry  Bticks,  we  roasted  some 
jerked  beef,  and  after  a hearty  meal,  lay  down 
to  sleep  about  sundown,  using  our  saddles  for 
pillows.  At  daylight  we  awoke,  and,  after  skin- 
ning the  bear,  secured  the  cubs  and  skin  upon 
Antonio’s  horse,  and  helping  Preston  into  the 
saddle  went  over  to  the  old  encampment.  Here 
we  packed  the  two  other  skins,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  way  to  the  ranch,  Antonio  leading 
his  own  horse  by  the  bridle. 

Preston  was  laid  up  by  this  accident,  and  dur- 
ing his  confinement  I had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
quiting some  of  his  former  attentions  to  myself. 
His  conversation  had  always  been  intelligent 
and  pleasing,  but  became  varied  and  delightful 
while  he  wras  confined  to  his  couch.  Conversa- 
tion, especially  story-telling  and  the  relation  of 
characteristic  anecdotes,  is  an  art  w'hich  flour- 
ishes in  perfection  only  where  there  is  leisure 
and  the  buoyancy  of  exuberant  animal  spirits. 
In  remote  and  desert  places  we  find  few  men  of 
wit,  and  none  of  that  class  who  make  the  merit 
of  conversation  depend  on  choice  of  words  or 
oddity  of  expression.  Mimiciy,  on  the  other 
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hand,  and  the  gift  of  describing  in  compact, 
rough-hewn,  picturesque  sentences,  are  the  tal- 
ents of  the  Indian  and  the  border  man.  With 
this,  a cool  manner  in  speaking  of  the  most 
frightful  dangers,  and  a power  of  depicting  nat- 
ural scenery  by  simple,  unadorned  description 
— saying  no  more  than  is  required  to  place  the 
objects  before  the  eye  — were  the  traits  of  con- 
versation which,  in  Preston,  held  me  motionless 
for  hours  of  each  day. 

He  spoke  often  to  me  of  Colonel  William 
Butts,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  a hand-to-hand  fight  with  a bear, 
in  the  spring  of  1853.  Colonel  Butts  was  edu- 
cated in  the  office  of  Colonel  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri ; entered  the  army,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Scott,  and  then  passed  into  the 
border  service  as  a commander  of  mounted 
troops  in  the  Indian  territories.  Growing 
weary  of  the  half-idle  life  of  the  army,  he  re- 
moved to  California,  practiced  law,  owned  a 
cattle-ranch  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  a newspa- 
per at  Los  Angeles ; keeping  up  the  old  habit 
of  seeking  danger  for  its  own  sake  by  an  oc- 
casional bear-hunt.  Preston  was  enthusiastic 
when  he  spoke  of  Butts,  whom  he  regarded  as 
a man,  born  soldier  and  hunter,  with  equal  qual- 
ities of  action  and  command.  He  described 
him  as  of  medium  height,  rather  slight  in  per- 
son, with  an  eye  betokening  great  courage  and 
self-control.  He  had  had  eight  or  ten  yeare’ 
experience  of  war  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Plains, 
and  knew  the  interior  of  the  continent  like  a 
garden.  “This  man,”  said  Preston, 44  if  he  be 
still  living,  is  the  best  example  of  a Missourian 
I have  met  with.  People  of  his  kind  are  usual- 
ly rough ; but  Butts  is  quiet,  correct,  and  agree- 
able, both  in  manners  and  conversation. 

44  On  the  29th  of  March,  1853,  Colonel  Butts 
— then  on  his  ranch  at  San  Luis  Obispo — was 
making  preparations  for  a voyage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  thence  to  the  eastward.  An  old 
man,  named  Pacheco,  who  resembles  Antonio 
in  every  particular  except  age,  came  into  the 
house,  and  said  that  he  had  wounded  an  old 
she-bear,  who  had  been  known  for  several  years 
in  the  neighborhood.  She  had  made  a spring 
at  Pacheco,  and  caught  his  hand.  Fearing  to 
miss  the  steamer,  Colonel  Butts  at  first  refused 
to  go ; but  on  the  assurance  of  the  old  hunter 
that  the  bear  was  close  at  hand  and  badly 
wounded,  he  took  his  knife  and  rifle,  and  start- 
ed on  horseback  to  make  a finish  of  the  hunt. 

44  They  rode  together  to  the  summit  of  a hill 
near  the  ranch,  but  finding  that  the  bear  had 
gone  down  a ravine  on  the  other  side,  they  fol- 
lowed the  trail.  The  brushwood  and  briers 
were  almost  impassable  in  the  ravine.  About 
half-way  down  the  bushes  forced  them  to  the 
edge  of  a deep  gully,  which  the  horses  could 
not  get  over.  Colonel  Butts  then  tied  his  horse 
and  crossed  the  ravine,  Pacheco  forcing  his  way 
down  through  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side. 
After  they  had  gone  on  a hundred  paces  or  so, 
the  Colonel  reached  au  open  space  on  the  edge 
of  the  steep  side  of  the  gorge,  and  fearing  they 


might  fall  unawares  upon  the  grizzly,  he  called 
out  to  Pacheco  to  stop. 

44  He  then  went  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
which  was  a water-way  trenched  in  the  soft 
earth,  and  while  he  was  looking  over,  the  bank 
caved  in  under  his  feet,  and  he  fell  into  the 
gully.  Fearing  that  the  concealed  enemy  might 
choose  that  moment  for  attack,  he  rushed  up  the 
bank,  and  at  the  same  instant  looking  back,  saw 
the  bear  coming  behind  close  upon  his  heels  — 
man  and  bear  reaching  the  height  at  the  same 
instant.  Pacheco,  who  sat  upon  his  horse  on  the 
other  bank,  and  saw  this  movement,  did  not  fire, 
lie  seemed  to  be  paralyzod  with  fear. 

“Colonel  Butts  carried  a gun  with  a hair-trig- 
ger that  required  to  be  4 set’  — a bad  instrument 
for  a hunter.  Unfortunately,  he  had  forgotten 
to  set  the  trigger.  The  bear,  as  he  turned  upon 
her,  seized  the  gun  in  her  jaws  and  bit  it,  bend- 
ing the  barrel  like  a leaden  rod.  He  jerked 
away  the  gun,  however,  and  broke  it  over  the 
head  of  the  bear,  who,  at  the  same  instant, 
seized  his  left  leg  in  her  mouth.  Colonel  Butts 
fell  forward  upon  her,  and  seizing  her  wool  with 
a strong  grasp,  the  two  rolled  over  and  over 
down  the  bank  of  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine. 

44  The  enormous  weight  of  the  animal  drove  the 
breath  out  of  his  lungs,  and  he  became  insensi- 
ble; but  was  instantly  roused  by  the  surgical 
aid  of  Bruin,  who  retained  her  hold  upon  the 
leg,  and  now*  sat  upon  her  haunches  deliberately 
chewing  and  shaking  it  as  a dog  shakes  a rat. 
Just  as  his  senses  began  to  return,  the  bear,  who 
was  suffering  from  the  wound  Pacheco  had 
previously  given  her,  let  go  the  leg  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  ravine. 

44  Colonel  Butts  now  called  out  to  his  terrified 
follower  to  fire,  but  he  did  not  do  this;  and 
the  wounded  grizzly,  exasperated  afresh  by  the 
sound  of  a human  voice,  turned  and  came 
back.  Raising  himself  and  leaning  upon  his 
left  hand,  Colonel  Butts  drew  a long  hunting- 
knife  and  awaited  the  second  attack  with  sullen 
determination.  The  thought  flashed  over  his 
mind  that  if  he  could  cut  out  an  eye  of  the  griz- 
zly, she  would  again  retire,  and  Pacheco  might 
by  that  time  recover  his  aim  and  courage.  The 
idea  was  a good  one.  As  she  advanced  he 
struck  at  the  right  eye  and  cut  it  out.  The  en- 
emy fell  back,  the  eye  hanging  from  the  socket, 
and  again  turned  and  moved  down  the  gully. 

A third  time  Colonel  Butts  called  upon  his  fol- 
lower to  shoot,  but  without  avail ; and  the  bear, 
startled  as  before  by  the  voice,  wheeled  and 
made  another  charge. 

44  4 It  is  all  over  with  me,’  thought  the  hunter, 

4 unless  I can  cut  out  the  other  eye.’  On 
came  the  bear,  jaws  open,  and  roaring.  Agaiu 
the  knife  smote  sharply  in  the  hunter’s  sinewy 
hand,  but  glancing  upon  the  heavy  brow  of  the 
beast,  sank  deep  into  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
and  severed  the  carotid  artery.  The  wounded 
brute  pushed  over  and  again  seized  the  broken 
leg  and  craunched  it ; the  blood  spouted  from 
the  artery  over  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  hunter, 
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blinding  him  bo  that  ho  coold  not  see  to  strike 
another  blow.  He  fell  back  as  if  dead,  passing 
his  left  hand  over  his  eyes  to  wipe  off  the  blood, 
and  when  he  again  opened  them  the  bear  had 
retired  a few  steps,  faint,  and  bleeding  from  the 
month  and  throat. 

44  His  evil  genius  suggested  to  him  to  call  again 
upon  the  wicked  coward,  Pacheco,  commanding 
him  to  shoot ; but  the  sound  of  the  voice,  as  be- 
fore, only  animated  the  dying  rage  of  the  bear, 
who  now  made  her  final  charge,  but  as  she 
came  on,  her  hind-quarters  fell,  through  weak- 
ness. She  pushed  forward,  moaning  with  fury, 
and  Colonel  Butts,  animated  by  a shadow  of 
hope  in  the  midst  of  despair,  put  out  both  hands, 
and  seized  her  by  the  thick  wrool  on  each  side  of 
the  head.  In  this  attitude  she  pushed  him  along 
over  the  ground  two  lengths  or  more,  and  stag- 
gered and  crawled  over  him,  when,  with  a long 
reach  and  vigorous  repeated  thrusts,  he  laid 
open  her  belly,  striking  in  the  knife  to  the 
handle,  and  drawing  it  forward  until  the  bow- 
els of  the  bear  fell  out  and  dragged  along  the 
ground.  This  was  the  last  act  of  the  bloody 
drama ; the  bear  turned  again,  seized  the  back 
of  his  head  in  her  month,  biting  away  a portion 
of  the  scalp  and  the  right  ear,  and  then  rolled 
over  and  died. 

“When  the  bear  crawled  over  him  the  last 
time,  Colonel  Butts  lost  his  sight  with  the  tor- 
rents of  gore  that  poured  from  the  animal.  Her 
huge  weight,  treading  and  dragging  over  him, 
exhausted  his  little  remains  of  strength. 

44  When  Pacheco  saw  the  bear  fall  and  die,  he 
got  off  his  horse,  came  down  into  the  ravine, 
took  up  the  mangled  and  exhausted  hunter, 
and  bearing  him  to  a spring,  washed  the  blood 
from  his  face,  so  that  he  could  see.  Pacheco 
wished  to  leave  him  and  go  home  for  a litter, 
but  Colonel  Butts  had  still  force  enough  left  to 
cling  to  the  saddle,  and  actually  rode  home  in 
that  condition.  Six  months  after  he  was  going 
about  with  a cane,  but  a wound  from  the  bear’s 
tooth  had  paralyzed  the  left  side  of  his  face ; 
nor  did  the  injured  leg,  so  often  broken,  recov- 
er quite  its  natural  solidity.  Had  not  the  bear 
been  weakened  with  loss  of  blood,  her  last  bite 
would  have  crushed  the  head  of  the  hunter  like 
an  egg- shell.” 

“ Did  you  ever  talk  with  Pacheco  about  this 
fight?” 

44  No ; but  Antonio  has  questioned  him.  He 
reports  that  Butts  did  not  seem  larger  than  an 
infant  beside  his  huge  antagonist,  and  that,  when 
the  brute  fell  upon  him,  he  disappeared;  no- 
thing was  visible  but  a writhing  mass  of  blood 
and  hair,  in  the  midst  of  which  Pacheco  could 
only  see  the  rapid  gleams  of  the  knife.” 

44  What  excuse  does  Pacheco  give  for  not 
firing?” 

44  A very  shrewd  one ; that,  if  he  had  fired 
again  and  wounded  the  bear,  his  master  would 
have  had  no  chance  for  life ; and  that  Butts's 
determination  to  kill  the  bear,  at  all  hazards, 
was  the  cause  of  his  extreme  suffering  and  dan- 
ger. He  reports  that  each  time  the  Colonel 


called  to  him  to  fire,  his  voice  sounded  clear 
and  ringing,  as  if  he  were  ordering  a charge  of 
cavalry.  Of  such  stuff  are  hunters  made.” 

“Whose  valor  do  you  respect  most — a Gu- 
ard’s and  a Butts’s,  or  the  courage  of  a bear?” 

44  In  beasts  the  body  fights,  in  man  the  soul.” 

A STRAY  HOUSE. 

“TTAVE  yon  seen  ary  house  going  along 
. XL  here?”  was  shouted  suddenly  at  me 
through  the  darkness  by  some  one  whom  I 
could  not  see.  But  before  I had  enough  re- 
covered from  my  surprise  to  answer,  a boat 
drove  upon  the  wet  turf  at  my  feet,  and  the 
speaker,  the  headmost  of  two  stalwart  oarsmen, 
half-turning  upon  his  seat,  eagerly  repeated  his 
odd  question.  A house  is  not  the  most  peram- 
bulating thing  in  the  world,  yet  the  inquiry  was 
both  natural  and  to  the  point;  and  not  long 
before  I had  seen  44  ary  house”  go  past,  and  in 
a most  undignified  and  tumultuous  hurry  too. 

44 1 say,  mister!  Have  you  seen  ary  house 
go  past  here  ?” 

44  John  Barnard,  is  that  you?”  I answered, 
now  first  recognizing  the  voice. 

44  Mr.  Truax  ?”  cried  he,  excitedly,  knowing 
me  in  turn.  “Yes,  Sir,  and  Liflet.” 

That  is,  his  brother,  Eliphalet  Barnard. 

44 1 did  see  one,”  I continued,  answering  his 
question.  “You  don’t  say  the  old  house  is 
off?” 

44  Yes.  For  God’s  sake  jump  in,  Mr.  Truax !” 

I remembered  the  rapids  and  the  bridge  far 
below,  my  knowledge  of  the  river  and  boat- 
man’s skill  and  strength,  the  imminent  risks 
into  which  the  sturdy  but  inexperienced  breth- 
ren were  about  plunging ; and  stepping  lightly 
past  them  to  the  stern,  I seated  myself,  took  a 
steering  oar,  and,  without  a further  word,  we 
glided  backward,  turned  short  about,  and  with 
powerful,  steady  pulls,  the  sharp  skiff  shot  away 
through  darkness,  rain,  howling  wind,  and  boil- 
ing, roaring,  muddy  flood-water. 

While  we  drive  down  the  stream,  I may 
briefly  explain  the  emergency.  The  Connecti- 
cut River,  on  which  we  were  afloat,  was  swelled 
by  a flood — terrific,  sudden,  and  extensive  be- 
yond any  recorded  in  memory  or  history.  The 
house  in  which  the  Barnards  lived  had  stood  in 
the  level  meadow  which  reached  back  a little 
way  from  the  Great  River,  as  the  neighbors  call 
it,  upon  the  banks  of  a small  brook,  entering 
the  river  in  the  town  of  Snfficld,  Hartford  Coun- 
ty, and  near  the  Massachusetts  line.  Their  fa- 
ther was  dead ; and  they,  together  with  their 
sister — who,  however,  had  only  recently  returned 
from  some  years’  absence  as  pupil  or  teacher  at 
various  schools — were  managing  the  farm,  and 
caring  for  their  old  and  bedridden  mother.  In* 
deed,  the  bodily  and  mental  infirmities  of  old 
Mrs.  Barnard  might  well  be  counted  as  tbs 
cause  of  our  night  expedition  ; for,  as  the  young 
men  soon  informed  me,  she  had  obstinately  re- 
fused to  leave  the  house  in  which  she  had  been 
born,  and  where  all  her  life  had  been  passed. 
It  was  to  please  her  that  they  had  foregone  their 
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purpose  of  removing  her  the  previous  day.  An- 
ticipating  some  possible  danger — though  not  the 
frightful  peril  actually  now  upon  their  mother  and 
sister — they  had  loaded  the  lower  floor  of  their 
old-fashioned  farm-house  with  stone,  and  as  the 
water  had  surrounded  them  in  the  night,  and 
cut  off  all  access  except  by  boats,  they  had  again 
endeavored  to  remove  the  old  lady.  But  she 
would  not  hear  of  it,  saying  that  her  death  was 
at  hand,  and  that  she  could  not  die  except  there . 
Nor  would  Miss  Barnard,  her  youngest  and  dear- 
est child,  leave  her  mother,  and  the  stout  farm- 
ers were  fain  to  yield.  As  the  only  remain- 
ing precaution,  they  had  departed  in  their  boat 
to  obtain  ropes  from  a neighbor  wherewith  to 
anchor  the  old  building  to  the  strong  maples 
near  its  doors ; and  being  detained  much  beyond 
their  expectations,  they  had  returned  to  find  the 
house  absolutely  gone,  and  the  flood  still  rising 
with  fearful  speed.  Coasting  along  the  cove 
above  the  point  upon  which  I was  standing,  in 
hopes  that  the  house  might  be  embayed  in  it, 
they  had  found  me.  I had  been  there  some 
time,  for  the  tempest  and  the  flood  together 
were  too  sublimo  a scene  to  be  lost ; and  even 
in  the  cold  and  utter  darkness  of  the  stormy 
March  morning — for  it  was  three  o’clock — I was 
watching  and  enjoying ; and,  besides,  I think  I 
experienced  some  presentiment  that  my  help 
would  be  needed.  It  was  while  upon  this  watch 
that  I had  seen  the  house— a dim,  indefinite 
mass — glide  swiftly  past  me,  unrecognizable  in 
the  darkness,  utterly  silent,  and  presumably  de- 
serted. If  I had  supposed  that  it  contained  two 
helpless  women  I should  hardly  have  remained 
there  to  study  the  sublime ! 

Thus  much  I quickly  learned  of  the  case  of 
the  Barnards,  and  I endeavored  to  combat  the 
unaccountable  agitation  which  appeared  in  the 
voices  of  the  strong  farmers  by  counting  the 
chances  of  a rescue. 

“It's  full  three  miles  to  the  bridge,  and  five 
to  the  Rapids ; we  must  undoubtedly  catch  them 
above  the  bridge.  Besides,  the  neighbors  will 
hear  them ; I only  wonder  I did  not.” 

“"Twos  rainin'  and  blowin’  altogether  too 
hard,”  said  John,  the  elder  of  the  brethren. 
“ And,  whaf  s more,  that's  jest  what's  likely  to 
be  the  wust  on't.  I don’t  like  some  neighbors.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  John?”  I inquired, 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  the  evident  appre- 
hension under  which  he  spoke. 

“Them  Cases  live  half  a mile  below  us,”  he 
said ; “ they’ll  have  the  sarchin  o'  that  house  as 
sure  as  sunrise.  There's  three  thousand  dollars 
in  my  desk,  but  I don’t  care  nothin'  about  that. 
I do'no  as  the  man  would  do  any  thing  wrong ; 
but  I tell  ye,  Squire,  I do  hate  to  have  him  any 
wheres  near  our  Em.  I wouldn't  'a  mentioned 
it ; you  didn't  know  that  Seth  Case  used  to  be 
round  after  her  afore  she  went  off.  He  come 
agin  only  t'other  day,  and  I told  him  he  might 
as  well  hunt  after  the  moon.  He  went  off  dret- 
ful  mad.” 

It  was  only  my  knowledge  of  John  Barnard's 
strong,  steady  good  sense  that  gave  any  weight 


even  to  an  emotion  so  unaffected  and  powerful 
as  that  under  which  he  spoke ; but  I could  not 
help  a considerable  additional  feeling  of  fear, 
which  increased  as  I considered  the  character 
of  these  Cases. 

They  were  thriftless,  half-outlawed  wretches, 
such  as  haunt  many  country  towns  in  Connecti- 
cut— rustic  “ short-boys” — living  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  miscellaneous  thefts  by  land  and 
river.  Seth,  the  younger  and  more  dangerous, 
I remembered  well  as  a kind  of  ogre  of  my  boy- 
hood— a ragged,  dirty,  villainous  youth,  always 
tormenting  us,  his  cleaner  fellows,  and  notorious 
for  truancy  and  boyish  wickedness.  He  had 
grown  up  into  an  evil  and  dangerous  man;  a 
long,  lank,  shambling,  raw-boned  fellow,  with 
a small  head,  harsh  features,  deep-set  dull  eyes, 
a weather-beaten  face,  coarse  straight  hair, 
round  shoulders,  and  a down  look.  Clad  in 
dingy,  ill-fitting  gray  garments,  he  and  his 
brother  prowled  and  prowled,  seemingly  all  day 
and  all  night,  in  wood,  on  mountain,  or  in  hid- 
den meadow,  on  pond  or  stream,  in  sun  or  storm. 
They  were  always  prowling,  yet  never  seeming 
to  have  found  any  thing ; and  it  was,  perhaps, 
instinct  more  than  proof,  or  the  lack  of  other 
explanation,  that  charged  upon  them  every  theft 
and  nameless  mischief.  They  had  been  con- 
cerned in  divers  brawls,  moreover,  and  were  as 
little  spoken  to  or  dealt  with  as  might  be. 

This  flood  was  such  an  occasion  as  was  wont 
to  be  their  harvest ; and  who  could  doubt  that 
they  had  been  out  ever  since  the  waters  were  up, 
catching  timber  and  waifs — that  they  had  espied 
the  fugitive  dwelling,  explored  it,  and  pocketed 
the  money  ? What  their  treatment  of  the  two 
women  would  be  seemed  more  doubtful;  for 
although  the  brutal,  dogged  villainy  of  the  men 
was  extreme,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived that  one  of  them  should  have  admired 
the  delicate  beauty  of  Emily  Barnard,  both  hu- 
man nature  and  that  very  admiration  justified 
the  trust  that  the  involuntary  travelers  would 
escape  ill  usage  and  be  rescued. 

We  had  been  half  an  hour  afloat,  driving 
headlong  southward  through  impenetrable  dark- 
ness and  a roaring  northeast  storm  of  rain  and 
wind.  My  thorough  knowledge  of  the  river  had 
been  useless ; and  it  was  only  fortunate  guessing 
that  kept  us  in  the  current,  under  the  double 
impetus  of  the  boiling  flood  and  of  the  four 
strong  arms  of  the  brethren. 

“We  ought  to  see  a light  on  Enfield  Bridge,” 
I said. 

“Heavens  and  earth!”  groaned  Eliphalet; 
“the  house  could  never  shoot  the  bridge  with 
the  water  up  here !” 

I was  looking  straight  south,  with  straining 
eyes.  Before  I could  answer,  a vast  black  mass 
seemed  to  spring  up  within  the  abyss  of  the 
darkness  before  us.  It  was  the  Bridge. 

“ Heads  down !”  I shouted ; and,  as  our  good 
fortune  would  have  k we  shot  through  like 
lightning,  just  touching  a pier  as  we  swept  past. 
That  touch,  however,  risked  our  lives,  and 
caused  the  loss  of  two  more  by  crippling  our 
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chase.  It  snapped  the  two  starboard  oars,  which 
the  rustic  oarsmen  had  not  unshipped,  short  off 
at  the  row-locks,  and  careened  the  crank  skiff  so 
that  she  shipped  water  on  the  other  side.  But 
a little  more  and  our  dangerous  race  would  have 
ended  under  the  black  beams  of  the  old  toll- 
bridge. 

We  whirled  helplessly  through,  and  suited 
for  a moment  into  the  eddy  behind  a pier. 

“John,  sit  still.  Hand  your  oar  to  Elipha- 
let.  Lif,  pull  ashore ; we  must  see  the  bridge- 
keeper,  and  get  some  oars.” 

“Sure enough,”  said  John  ; and,  obeying  my 
readier  commands,  we  succeeded  with  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  reaching  the  shore  and  making 
fast  at  one  side  of  the  high  embanked  road. 

As  we  stepped  into  the  carriage-way,  the  old 
bridge-keeper  came  from  his  door  with  several 
lanterns. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Hall,”  I said.  “Do 
you  know  of  any  body’s  going  down  the  river  in 
the  night?” 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  me  in  surprise,  all 
haggard  and  worn,  his  hard  features  strangely 
lit  up  in  the  flickering  unsteady  gleam  of  his 
half  dozen  lights. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Truax  I I shouldn’t  ’a  thought 
of  findin*  you  here!  How  are  ye,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard ? Any  body  goin*  down  the  river  ? Some- 
thin' went  down,  and  somebody  along  with  it,  I 
reckon.  It  waked  me,  I tell  ye  1 It  must  have 
been  a house ; it  was  ten  thousand  chances  agin 
it ; but  it  must  have  struck  plump  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  arch  and  went  through  as  if  the 
rotten  old  timbers  had  been  twine  string.  I 
do’no  how  that  break’s  a-goin*  to  be  fixed ; I’ve 
hung  up  those  lights  three  times  a’ready ; they 
blow  straight  out.” 

“ Did  you  hear  any  one  screaid  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir . It  was  that  woke  me.  But  I 
couldn’t  see  nothin*  on  ’em  when  I come  out 
They’re  ten  mile  off  by  this  time ; and  there’s 
the  Rapids  too.” 

John  Barnard  groaned. 

“The  Barnard’s  house  is  gone,  Mr.  Hall; 
and  old  Mrs.  Barnard  and  Em  in  it.  We’re 
afraid  those  Cases  are  after  it ; and  we  just  broke 
two  oars  in  the  bridge.  Can  you  lend  us  a 
couple  ?” 

The  old  man  would  have  stopped  to  wonder 
and  question ; but  we  very  quickly  got  the  oars, 
and  unceremoniously  dashed  off  to  our  boat 
again,  sprang  in,  put  off,  and  once  more  were 
speeding  down  the  wild  roaring  river,  faster  and 
faster ; for  here  the  channel  narrows,  converg- 
ing toward  the  contracted  passage  called,  En- 
field Rapids. 

As  we  approached  the  head  of  the  shoot  the 
dim  roar  of  the  struggling  flood  came  threaten- 
ingly back  to  us  against  the  shrieking  of  the 
wind ; I thought  of  the  railroad  bridge  below ; 
the  chance  was  undoubtedly  ten  to  one  that  we 
should  get  by;  but  we  might  not.  We  swept 
into  the  foaming  waves  of  the  western  or  main 
channel,  for  the  river  is  here  split  by  an  island. 

“ Sit  steady,  boys ; and  get  ready  to  drown, 


if  necessary.  The  house  may  not  have  shot  the 
railroad  bridge ; and  we  may  swamp  on  a pier. 
Take  the  oars  in  when  I tell  you.” 

At  thirty  miles  an  hour  we  went  sweeping 
down  the  Blant,  and  almost  before  I had  done 
speaking  the  lofty  bridge  rose  before  us. 

“In  oars!”  and  safe,  thank  God,  we  floated 
past  it. 

“Now  then,  boys,  pull.  We  must  catch  them 
above  Hartford.  We  have  no  business  to  expect 
that  the  house  will  escape  two  bridges  there, 
even  if  it  has  come  through  this.” 

I would  have  exchanged  places  with  one  of 
the  brothers ; but  they  refused,  saying  that  I 
knew  the  river  best,  and  must  steer;  and  for 
some  time  the  long  steady  oar-strokes  drove  us 
swiftly  on  in  silence  and  darkness. 

Now,  a dim  and  hardly  perceptible  lifting  of 
the  close  black  curtains  of  the  stormy  night  in*- 
dicated  the  coming  of  the  looming : slowly, 
slowly,  the  sphere  of  vision  grew  wider  around 
us,  through  gray,  cold  mists  steaming  thinly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  flood.  We  had  passed 
the  lower  end  of  the  canal  and  the  village  at 
Windsor  Locks,  and  the  mouth  of  Farmington 
River ; and  now  I could  see  indistinctly,  as  we 
shot  along,  quite  from  point  to  point  of  the  main 
6tream. 

“There  ’tis,  boys!” 

For  at  last  I saw  the  old  roof  wet  into  black- 
ness, and  all  the  upper  story  of  the  old  white 
house,  majestically  sailing  along  far  before  us. 
The  brothers  turned  and  gazed  eagerly  upon  it; 
and,  with  no  words,  but  with  glad  faces,  bent 
once  more,  unwearied,  to  their  oars. 

“There’s  a boat  fast  to  the  north  bedroom 
window,  ” I said ; “ an  old  blue  affair  with  a 
yellow  streak.  It’s  Seth  Case’s  boat,  for  a 
thousand !” 

“ And  at  mother’s  window !”  added  John,  in 
a troubled  voice. 

The  darkness,  or  some  other  impediment, 
must  have  delayed  them  more  than  it  had  oui> 
selves,  or  they  would  have  departed  before  that. 
What  the  precise  delay  was,  however,  we  never 
knew ; it  was  the  second  link  in  the  fatal  chain 
which  had  begun  with  our  accident  and  stop- 
page at  Enfield  Bridge ; and  it  was  none  too 
long. 

For,  as  we  rapidly  neared  the  floating  house, 
a wild  scream  rang  from  within.  John  Bar- 
nard’s grave  features  grew  white,  and  gathered 
and  set  into  a fearful  expression  of  vindictive 
anger,  and,  biting  his  lip  until  the  blood  sprang, 
yet  with  no  sound  except  a sort  of  deep  growl, 
he  so  lifted  at  the  stout  oars  that  I could  almost 
swear  that  the  two  tremendous  strokes  which 
drove  our  bow  hard  against  the  clapboards  lift- 
ed the  skiff  fairly  from  the  water. 

As  the  last  stroke  was  given  John  Barnard 
dropped  the  oars,  turned,  and  saying  to  me, 
what  was,  doubtless,  a wise  direction,  “ Stay  in 
the  boat,  Mr.  Truax,  and  be  ready  for  us,”  he 
cried  out,  “Come  on,  Lifletl”  and  springing 
past  his  brother  to  the  bow,  he  caught  the  side 
of  the  window  as  the  boat’s  stem  struck  the 
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hot**,  with  one  wrench  snapped  the  doable 
cross-piece  of  the  two  shattered  window-sashes, 
to  which  the  other  boat  was  tied,  and  leaped 
within,  followed  by  his  brother.  1 remained  as 
I was  bid ; for,  in  the  little  room,  I should  hare 
added  only  to  the  confusion,  and  the  brethren 
needed  not  my  strength. 

There  was  a confused  sound  of  blows  and 
curses  from  the  inside,  and  shrieks  of  women ; 
but  the  room  was  so  dimly  lit  that  I only  saw 
struggling  forms,  and  the  boat  swung  away  to 
one  side  and  hid  the  fight.  Seth  Case’s  skiff, 
loosed  from  its  attachment,  floated  off  and  passed 
down  the  stream.  With  such  strength  as  only 
mortal  fear  could  give,  Emily  Barnard,  all  dis- 
arrayed aud  pale,  brought  her  crippled  mother 
to  the  wiudow  and  grasped  the  boat's  gunwale. 

“ Hold  fast  for  a moment,  Miss  Barnard !” 

And,  swiftly  coming  from  the  stern,  I hastily 
tied  the  boat  to  a relic  of  the  window  fastening. 
As  I cast  my  eye  within,  I saw  the  Barnards  in 
a desperate  contest  with  the  robbers.  But  felon 
hardihood  was  no  match  for  the  athletic  wrath 
of  John  Barnard.  Even  as  I looked,  with  one 
tremendous  effort  he  threw  the  elder  Case  head- 
long to  one  side  of  the  room,  as  quick  as  thought 
seized  a chair,  dealt  him  a stunning  blow  on  the 
temple,  and  turned  and  instantaneously  pros- 
trated Seth  with  another — thus  freeing  Elipha- 
let,  who  had  been  hard  pressed  by  his  opponent. 

“There !”  said  John,  grimly,  but,  like  a true 
Connecticut  farmer,  without  an  oath.  Then 
he  added, 

“Em,  are  you  hurt?” 

“No,  John ; but  make  haste  and  help  moth- 
er.” The  two  strong  men  easily  lifted  the  wast- 
ed form  of  the  gray  and  withered  old  invalid  into 
the  boat,  where  she  was  laid  on  a mattress  and 
warmly  covered ; and  then,  leaving  the  house 
and  the  robbers  to  their  fate,  we  made  for  the 
shore. 

“Here,  John,”  said  Emily,  “you’d  better 
take  this.”  And  she  handed  him  a large,  old- 
fashioned  wallet. 

“ I declare,”  said  he,  “ I had  quite  forgot  the 
money  1” 

The  two  women  had  fallen  asleep,  fatigued 
with  illness  and  watching,  and  had  not  discov- 
ered their  danger  until  they  awoke  to  find  them- 
selves fairly  afloat,  and  swinging  and  surging 
along  upon  the  flood.  Emily  had  tried,  by 
showing  lights  and  screaming,  to  summon  as- 
sistance; but  the  river,  in  the  meadows,  is  miles 
and  miles  across  at  such  a flood,  and  in  the 
wild,  tempestuous  night  few  indeed  were  abroad j 
and  of  those  who  were,  perhaps  the  very  worst 
were  the  only  ones  who  had  discovered  them. 
The  two  Cases,  delayed,  perhaps,  in  their  pur- 
suit, or  possibly  only  discovering  the  lost  house 
some  distance  down  the  stream,  had  entered,  as 
it  appeared,  only  a few  minutes  before  our  own 
arrival ; and  being  much  astonished  at  finding 
the  two  women,  had  promised  to  rescue  them ; 
but  had  nevertheless  first  explored  all  the  upper 
rooms — the  lower  being  full  of  water — for  things 
worth  stealing,  and  had  then  returned  and  de- 
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m&nded  the  money,  of  whose  existence,  as  it 
appeared,  they  had  somehow  become  aware. 
Emily,  who  had  wisely  concealed  it  upon  her 
person,  did  not  equivocate  very  well,  and  not 
being  quite  ready  at  lying,  had  aroused  their 
suspicions.  They  were  proceeding  to  search  her ; 
and,  as  I gathered  from  what  John  Barnard  said, 
used  such  language  and  action  as  indicated  even 
further  villainy  in  pursuance  of  the  gratification 
at  once  of  sudden  passion  and  of  set  revenge, 
when  the  brethren  sprang  upon  them  just  as 
Emily’s  feminine  strength  was  fast  failing  her. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  two  females  were  care- 
fully bestowed  within  the  nearest  house,  and 
placed  in  circumstances  as  comfortable  as  the 
case  would  permit.  It  was  then  that  I suggest- 
ed to  John  Barnard  that  perhaps  it  would  be  the 
part  of  a man  to  look  after  even  such  scoundrels 
as  those  whom  he  had  left  helpless  in  the  float- 
ing house,  lest  he  should  have  blood  on  his 
hands. 

He  hesitated — “I  don’t  know  as  I could  keep 
my  hands  off  them  if  I shouhj  meet  them  now, 
Sir.  Go  you.  You  can  come  up  with  the  house 
as  soon  as  I.  Besides,  we  must  stay  with  moth- 
er at  present.  She’s  worse,  and  I wouldn’t  leave 
her  now  for  all  the  villains  that  ever  were  knocked 
in  the  head,  or  ever  deserved  to  be.” 

He  went  into  the  house.  I cast  off  the  ooat 
and  pulled  down  the  stream  again.  I did  not, 
however,  get  sight  of  the  house  until  it  had 
safely  passed  through  the  lofty  railroad  bridge 
above  the  city,  and  nearly  reached  old  Hartford 
bridge.  From  long  soaking,  probably  from  some 
contact  with  bridge  or  shore,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, the  old  frame  seemed  to  be  loosened,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  had  gradually  settled  in  the  wa- 
ter until  it  was  submerged  nearly  to  the  eaves. 
The  maimed  vagabonds  within,  then,  must  have 
drowned,  unless  they  could  have  reached  tbe 
shore  by  swimming. 

No ; for  as  I looked,  the  scuttle  on  the  roof 
opened,  and  one  of  them — -which,  I could  not 
see  at  my  distance— crept  out  upon  the  roof, 
dragged  a helpless  figure  after  him,  looked 
about,  saw  me,  and  shouted  for  help. 

Although  it  was  now  daylight,  no  man  was 
to  be  seen  except  we  three,  bearing  swiftly 
down  upon  the  bridge  in  the  midst  of  the  vast, 
silent  stream,  and  some  few  early  idlers  upon, 
the  draw  at  the  western  end,  gazing  at  the  flood. 
I bent  stoutly  to  my  oars  for  some  minutes,  aud 
supposed  myself  close  upon  the  house,  when 
frightened  cries  made  me  look  round. 

The  wretch — it  was  Seth  Case — who  had 
been  Bitting  by  the  body  of  his  brother,  was  ve- 
hemently calling  to  me  to  hasten,  and  in  a wild 
agony  of  fear,  his  distorted  face  all  red  with 
his  own  blood,  from  the  blow  that  John  Bar- 
nard had  given  him,  he  stretched  out  his  thiev- 
ish hands  alternately  to  me  and  to  the  horrified 
spectators  upon  the  bridge ; for  the  doomed 
house  was  drawing  near  to  the  great  vortex  that 
sucked  roaring  through  between  the  two  piers 
next  to  the  draw.  No  human  power  could  have 
brought  me  near  enough  to  reach  him,  even  if 
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it  had  been  safe  to  risk  my  own  life  in  the  roar- 
ing water-gulf  beneath  the  bridge,  so  near  the 
great  mass  of  the  house,  or  if  the  fearful  sight 
had  not  for  the  moment  paralyzed  me.  Near- 
er, nearer ; and  now  the  old  house,  just  catch- 
ing upon  the  upper  corner  of  the  pier,  half 
swung  and  tilted  Bideways  over,  as  it  plunged 
headlong  at  the  insufficient  passage,  and  struck 
with  a deliberate,  shattering  blow  full  upon  the 
enormous  oaken  beams  of  the  old  roadway.  The 
hither  slope  of  the  roof,  pushed  upward  against 
the  outside  plonks  of  the  covered  bridge,  rose 
for  an  instant,  and  instantaneously  shot  down 
into  the  black  water.  As  it  rose,  the  body  of 
one  of  the  wretched  men — whether  dead  or  alive 
I know  not — slid  unresistingly  into  the  abyss. 
Seth,  screaming,  sprang  frantically  straight  up- 
ward against  the  smooth  exterior  of  the  perpen- 
dicular planking,  struck  face  and  limbs  against 


it,  as  if  flung  out  of  a giant’s  hand,  and  fell  also 
headlong  to  death. 

The  shouts  of  the  lookers-on  warned  me  just 
in  season  to  steer  the  skiff  steadily  through— it 
was  too  late  to  avoid  the  leap ; and  the  buoy- 
ant little  boat,  diving  into  the  wild,  black  guif, 
rode  safely  in  the  tumultuous  eddying  water 
below. 

The  fragments  of  the  destroyed  house  were 
floating  quietly  along  past  Hartford  wharves, 
but,  although  I watched  long,  no  living  being 
came  up  among  them ; the  devouring  flood  car- 
ried the  corpses  far  away,  they  were  never  found. 
I speedily  returned  to  my  friends,  who  were  all 
alive,  though  the  excitement  and  exposure  caused 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  made  Emily  sick. 
The  insurance  on  the  house  enabled  the  young 
men  to  build  another ; but  this  time  they  set  it 
where  it  had  no  chance  to  run  off. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  month  has  been  marked  by  financial  diffi- 
culties greater  than  have  been  experienced  for 
twenty  years.  These  first  manifested  themselves 
in  a regular  decline  in  the  value  of  leading  Rail- 
road stocks,  as  shown  by  the  current  rates  at  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  following  table 
shows  the  current  prices  of  some  of  the  leading 
stocks  on  the  1st  of  January,  June,  September,  and 
October,  with  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  rates ; 
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The  pressure  became  noticeable  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  the  first  great  blow  to  public  confidence 
was  given  by  the  unexpected  failure,  in  August,  of 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  which  involved 
many  individuals  and  corporations  in  serious  loss. 
Still  no  very  serious  difficulty  was  felt  until  about 
the  first  of  September,  when  the  failure  of  a num- 
ber of  banks  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  was 
announced.  A panic  ensued,  which  became  almost 
universal  during  the  month.  The  best  mercantile 
paper  was  at  a discount  of  from  three  to  five  per 
cent,  a month,  and  numerous  failures  occurred  of 
houses  of  the  highest  character.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  month  three  of  the  leading  banks  of  Phila- 
delphia failed,  and  the  remainder  resolved  upon  a 
temporary  suspension  of  specie  payments.  This 
was  followed  by  a similar  step  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  New  Jersey.  As  we  write,  early 
in  October,  the  feeling  of  distrust  is  unabated,  and 
the  condition  and  course  of  the  New  England  banks 
are  a matter  of  doubt.  The  banks  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  generally  of  the  State,  remain  firm, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
will  be  obliged  to  succumb.  At  all  events,  the 
bills  of  the  banks  organized  under  the  General 


Banking  Law  are  perfectly  safe,  as  they  are  fully 
secured  by  public  stocks  deposited  with  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  State. 

The  steamer  Central  America,  Captain  Herndon, 
left  Havana  for  New  York  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  having  on  board  about  600  persons,  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  A storm  arose  during  the  night 
of  the  9th,  which  increased  till  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  vessel  was 
leaking  badly.  The  pumps  were  immediately  put  in 
operation,  but  the  water  gained  rapidly,  overflow- 
ing the  coal-bunkers,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  fuel, 
and  finally  putting  out  the  fires  in  the  furnaces. 
The  passengers  and  crew  were  then  formed  into 
gangs  for  bailing ; but  in  spite  of  their  efforts  the 
water  gained  rapidly  upon  them.  The  steamer  was 
now  entirely  helpless,  and  labored  violently.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th  a vessel  was  seen  bearing 
down  toward  her.  It  proved  to  be  the  brig  Ma- 
rine, of  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Burt,  who 
undertook  to  lie  by,  and  take  off  as  many  of  the 
passengers  as  possible.  One  of  the  steamer’s  boats 
had  been  swept  away  the  previous  night,  and  two 
more  were  stove  in  and  disabled  in  launching ; the 
remaining  three  were  launched.  Into  these  three 
more  than  a hundred  passengers  were  lowered,  in- 
cluding all  the  women  and  children,  and  safely 
conveyed  on  board  the  brig,  which  had  now  drift- 
ed to  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  bail- 
ing was  still  kept  up  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
though  the  water  continued  to  increase,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  general  apprehension  of  immediate 
danger,  until  nearly  8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  water  swept  over  the  deck.  The  steamer  then 
made  a sudden  plunge,  and  went  down  in  an  in- 
stant, carrying  with  her  all  on  board.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fully  provided  with  life-presen- 
era,  and  many  upon  reaching  the  surface  secured 
fragments  of  the  w reck.  Some  three  hours  after, 
the  Norwegian  bark  Ellen,  Captain  Johnston,  came 
near  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  This  vessel  ha 
suffered  considerably  in  the  storm,  and  the  crew 
w’ere  almost  worn  out;  but  hearing  the  cr‘es 
the  sufferers  the  captain  hove  to,  and  launched 
one  of  his  boats.  This  was  at  once  capsized  hr 
some  of  the  drowning  men.  It  was  impossible  o 
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launch  the  other  boats  of  the  bark,  but  the  captain 
stood  back  and  forth  near  the  scene  of  disaster, 
and  succeeded  in  picking  up  49  persons.  Three 
more  were  picked  up,  on  the  ‘21st,  by  the  Greenock 
brig  Mary . One  of  them,  Mr.  Tice,  the  second 
engineer  of  the  Central  America , had  floated  for 
three  days  upon  a plank.  He  then  fell  in  with  a 
boat  half-tilled  with  water,  into  which  he  succeed- 
ed in  getting.  Two  days  after  he  encountered  a 
fragment  of  the  hurricane  deck,  upon  which  were 
two  persons,  the  only  survivors  of  twelve  who  were 
originally  on  the  fragment.  During  the  whole  nine 
days  in  which  they  were  adrift  they  were  without 
food  or  drink,  thesea  all  the  while  dashing  over  them. 
These,  with  those  put  on  board  the  Marine , making 
in  all  about  170  persons,  are  all  who  were  saved.  As 
the  list  of  the  passengers  was  lost,  the  number  who 
perished  is  not  accurately  known ; but  from  the 
best  information  accessible  it  is  supposed  to  exceed 
400.  There  was  a large  amount  of  treasure  on 
board,  amounting  as  is  supposed,  including  that  in 
the  possession  of  the  passengers,  to  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars.  The  conduct  of  the  officers, 
crew,  and  passengers  of  the  Central  America  was 
throughout  most  he^pic.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  men  to  enter  the  boats  until  all  the  women  and 
children  had  been  put  on  board.  The  conduct  of 
Mr.  Ashby,  the  chief  engineer,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  boats  which  put  off,  is  severely  censured 
by  some  of  the  passengers.  He  was  especially 
blamed  for  not  returning  to  the  steamer  with  his 
boat,  and  a general  feeling  of  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  intelligence. 
He  has  since  published  a statement,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  others,  which  appears  to  exonerate  him 
fully.  He  says  that  after  putting  his  passengers 
on  board  of  the  Marine  he  used  every  exertion,  in- 
cluding entreaties,  threats,  and  the  offer  of  a large 
compensation,  to  induce  the  sailors  to  man  the  boat 
and  return,  but  without  success ; and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  return.  The 
schooner  El  Dorado  of  Boston,  Captain  Stone,  not 
more  than  two  hours  before  the  steamer  sank,  earner 
so  near  her  that  a line  might  easily  have  been 
thrown  on  board,  by  means  of  which  many,  if  not 
all,  might  have  been  rescued.  Captain  Stone  asked 
if  he  could  render  any  assistance,  to  which  Captain 
Herndon  replied  that  they  were  in  a sinking  con- 
dition, and  requested  him  to  lie  by  until  morning. 
The  El  Dorado  had  no  boat  capable  of  living  in  such 
a sea,  but  supposing  from  the  request  of  her  captain 
that  the  steamer  would  be  kept  afloat  till  morning, 
Captain  Stone  made  all  the  preparations  in  his  pow- 
er to  assist.  The  vessels  drifted  apart  in  the  storm, 
though  the  lights  from  the  steamer  were  visible  to 
the  schooner  until  nearly  8 o’clock,  when  they  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Captain  Stone  then  ran  as  near 
the  spot  as  could  be  ascertained,  but  could  discover 
no  vestige  of  the  steamer  or  of  those  on  board. — 
When  the  rescued  passengers  reached  New  York 
they  were  in  the  utmost  want,  most  of  them  being 
utterly  destitute,  and  many  of  the  women  having  on 
only  their  night  clothing.  A subscription  amount- 
ing to  about  $20,000  was  immediately  raised  for 
their  relief. — Captain  William  L.  Herndon,  who 
was  lost  with  his  vessel,  was  an  officer  of  great 
merit  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  well  knowm  as  the  author  of  a very  full  and 
elaborate  survey  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  pub- 
lished by  our  Government. 

The  Kansas  Constitutional  Convention  met  and 
organized,  then  adjourned  until  the  19th  of  Octo- 


ber. The  election  for  delegate  to  Congress,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  various  county  officers, 
was  held  October  5.  The  result  has  not  yet  reached 
us.  In  view  of  this  election  Governor  Walker  is- 
sued a proclamation  giving  his  views  in  reference 
to  the  qualifications  required  for  voting,  and  other 
matters  of  interest.  The  apportionment  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  made  before  his  arrival  in  the  Territory  ; 
and  though  he  regretted  that  by  it  many  counties 
were  unrepresented,  he  had  no  power  to  repair  the 
evil.  The  remedy  lay  only  with  the  Convention 
itself,  which  could,  and  he  had  no  doubt  would, 
submit  the  Constitution  framed  by  it  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  people.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  a 
residence  of  three  or  six  months  should  entitle  a 
citizen  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  In  respect  to  the  qualification 
for  voters  for  delegate,  he  holds  that,  under  the 
law  organizing  the  Territory,  every  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  Kansas,  being  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  resided  in  the  Territory  for  six  months 
preceding  the  election,  has  a right  to  vote,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  provision  added  by  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, that  he  should  previously  have  paid  a tax. 
In  this  opinion  the  Governor  is  sustained  by  the 
President  and  his  entire  Cabinet.  The  presence  of 
the  United  States  troops,  he  says,  is  a purely  pre- 
cautionary measure,  to  maintain  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  election.  At  the  request  of  citizens  of 
both  parties  they  would  be  posted  at  points  where 
violence  has  been  threatened  or  anticipated.  He 
characterizes  as  an  insurrection  ary  movement  the 
late  attempt  to  form  a municipal  government  at 
Lawrence,  followed  up  as  it  was  by  the  passage  of 
a compulsory  tax  law,  and  other  similar  measures. 
This  attempt,  he  says,  differed  from  the  Topeka 
State  movement  in  that  the  latter  proposed  to  await 
the  recognition  of  Congress,  while  the  former  not 
onlj'  passed  laws,  but  required  their  compulsory 
execution  by  the  seizure  and  sale  of  property.  So 
soon  as  this  threatened  overt  act  shall  be  consum- 
mated it  will  be  suppressed  by  the  lawful  use,  if 
necessary',  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  designated  by 
Congress.  “ The  honor  and  character  of  the  coun- 
try,” says  the  Governor,  “and  my  own  sworn  duty 
as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Kansas,  require  that  this 
first  actual  example  of  organized  rebellion,  as  a 
government,  against  the  authority  of  Congress, 
should  be  suppressed,  as  it  must  be ; and  the  soon- 
er it  is  done  by  the  people  of  Lawrence  themselves 
the  better  for  the  sake  of  their  own  interests  and 
reputation.” 

Reports  are  current  that  a new  expedition  under 
Walker,  against  Nicaragua,  is  about  to  be  organ- 
ized. The  ministers  of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador, 
and  Costa  Rica  have  addressed  a note  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  requesting  that  a vessel  of  war  may 
be  sent  to  the  harbor  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  near  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  where  it  is  said  that  the  landing  is 
to  be  attempted,  and  that  the  one  at  San  J uan  may 
be  instructed  to  prevent  any  landing  there.  They 
also  desire  that  the  filibusters  may  be  sent  back  to 
the  United  States,  as  transgressors  of  our  laws  and 
disturbers  of  the  pence  of  friendly  nations.  In- 
structions have  been  issued  from  the  State  depart- 
ment commanding  the  government  officers  on  the 
seaboard  to  stop  all  expeditions  leaving  the  United 
States  with  hostile  intentions  against  any  country 
with  which  we  are  at  peace. — Mr.  Walker  has  pub- 
lished a letter,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jenkins 
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of  Georgia,  on  the  subject  of  another  expedition  to 
Nicaragua.  He  says  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Central  America  are  such  as  to  render  slave-labor 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  agriculture,  and 
argues  that  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  that 
country  are  essential  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  South. — Mr.  Jenkins  replies,  dissenting  from 
the  filibustering  opinions  of  Walker,  and  blaming 
him  for  addressing  to  him  a public  letter  without 
first  obtaining  permission. 

General  Gideon  J.  Pillow  of  Tennessee,  has  pub- 
lished a long  letter  purporting  to  give  a portion 
of  the  secret  history  of  the  late  Mexican  war. 
lie  says  that  President  Polk,  distrusting  the  ability 
and  prudence  of  Mr.  Trist,  the  commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  a treaty,  imposed  upon  him  i 
the  duty  of  consulting  General  Pillow  in  all  his 
negotiations;  that  on  reaching  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  at  Puebla,  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Trist  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  Santa 
Anna,  by  the  terms  of  which  our  army  was  to 
march  to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where  a battle 
was  to  be  fought.  If  we  won,  an  armistice  was 
to  be  granted,  and  commissioners  appointed  to 
treat  for  peace.  Santa  Anna  was  to  receive  ten 
thousand  dollars  at  once  as  earnest-money,  and  one 
million  more  when  peace  was  concluded.  The  ten 
thousand  dollars  had  been  furnished  by  General 
Scott,  who  had  in  his  possession  the  means  of  pay- 
ing the  stipulated  million.  General  Pillow  says 
that  he  protested  against  the  whole  transaction,  as 
dishonoring  to  the  Government,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  army ; while  General  Scott  defended  it,  both 
on  the  score  of  morals  and  as  conforming  to  the 
usages  of  Government,  affirming  that  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  northeastern  boundary  question  half  a 
million  dollars  had  been  spent,  no  one  except  the 
officers  of  Government  knew  for  what,  unless  it 
were  to  bribe  the  press  of  Maine.  General  Pillow 
says  that  he  supposed  the  project  had  been  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  his  opposition ; but  after 
the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco  had  been 
won,  and  the  capital  lay  at  the  mercy  of  our  armyf 
he  learned  that  General  Scott  had  resolved  to  grant 
an  armistice,  whereupon  he  became  convinced  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  carrying  into  effect 
the  Puebla  negotiations.  The  armistice  lasted  fif- 
teen days,  during  which  time  Santa  Anna  com- 
pleted his  defenses,  organized  an  army  of  25,000 
men,  and  then  gave  notice  that  the  armistice  was 
at  an  end.  The  subsequent  operations  which  this 
armistice  rendered  necessary  cost  1672  men ; so 
that,  according  to  General  Pillow,  “ the  army  had 
to  atone  for  the  error  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  the  blood  of  many  of  its  bravest  men.”  Ho 
had  in  the  mean  while  written  to  the  President  a 
full  account  of  the  proposed  negotiations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  authority  of  Commissioner 
was  withdrawn  from  Mr.  Trist,  and  General  Scott 
was  ordered  to  send  him  back  to  the  United  States, 
but  this  order  for  his  recall  arrived  too  late  to  ar- 
rest the  course  of  events.  To  his  course  in  this 
matter  General  Pillow  ascribes  the  hostility  which 
he  affirms  that  General  Scott  manifested  toward 
him.— To  this  letter  General  Scott  has  briefly  re- 
plied, denying  that  he  ever  paid,  or  caused  to  be 
paid,  a single  dollar  to  Santa  Anna,  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose.  “ The  blunder  of  General  Pillow,” 
he  says,  “probably  grew  out  of  some  hint  picked 
up  by  him  at  head-quarters  about  money  paid  for 
important  information  from  the  enemy’s  camp.” — 
Ex-President  Tyler  also  writes,  denying  that  half 


a million  dollars  had  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
i to  bribe  the  press  of  Maine  at  the  time  of  the  ne- 
: gotiations  respecting  the  northeastern  boundary 
treaty,  during  his  administration.  The  largest 
sum,  he  says,  appropriated  in  any  year  during  this 
time  to  the  secret  service  fund,  was  80,000  dollars ; 
and  as  the  negotiation  took  place  during  the  first 
year  of  his  administration,  there  was  only  this 
amount  from  which  the  alleged  half  million  could 
! have  been  taken.  The  secret  service  fund  is  as 
public  in  most  of  its  outlays  as  any  other  fund  be- 
longing to  Government.  It  is  mainly  applied  to 
items  which  no  Bpecifiq  appropriation  could  well 
cover.  “It  often  happens,”  he  adds,  “ that  not  a 
dollar  is  withdrawn  from  the  fund  for  any  confi- 
dential object  of  the  Government.  Such  confi- 
dential objects  sometimes  intervene  in  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries,  and  sometimes  have 
their  origin  within  our  own  limits — contingencies 
which  it  maj'  be  imprudent  at  the  time  to  disclose, 
but  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  quietude.  Some  such  con- 
tingencies arose  during  my  official  residence  in 
Washington ; and  when  I left  that  city  I directed 
the  agent  of  the  fund  to  file  *way  in  a drawer  of 
the  State  Department  the  vouchers  for  all  the  ex- 
penditures made  under  my  orders  out  of  that  fund ; 
and  the  day  has  nearly  come  when  I shall  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  that  drawer  laid  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  one  who  possesses  any  curiosity 
to  look  into  it.  Certainly  he  would  find  no  item 
for  the  purchase  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  or  any  other  State.” 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  y President  Comonfort  has  issued  de- 
crees annulling  the  grant  made  in  1863  to  Mr.  Sloo 
for  building  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  and  making 
a grant  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  “Louisiana 
Tehuantepec  Company.  ” The  Com  pany  is  to  estab- 
lish communication  by  water  to  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Coatzacoalcos  River,  whence  a rail- 
road is  to  be  built  to  Yentosa.  This  is  to  be  com- 
menced within  eighteen  months,  and  to  be  built  at 
the  rate  of  ten  leagues  a year;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  the  Company  must  build  and  keep  in  order 
a good  road  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
light  merchandise.  The  Company  is  to  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  transportation,  but  may  not 
charge  more  than  fifty  cents  a league  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  or  more  than  three  cents  a 
league  for  each  twenty-five  pounds  of  merchandise, 
or  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  precious 
metals  and  jewels  for  the  whole  length  of  the  road. 
It  is  to  pay  twelve  cents  for  each  passenger  and  for 
each  package  of  merchandise  to  the  Government, 
who  shall  exact  no  other  impost  or  contribution 
from  the  road.  The  mails  are  to  be  carried  gratis, 
as  well  as  the  employes  of  the  State  and  General 
Government,  when  traveling  on  public  business ; 
and  Mexican  productions  are  to  be  carried  for  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  below  the  regular  rate  of  tariff. 
The  line  is  to  be  open  for  the  traffic  of  all  nations ; 
but  the  freight  upon  the  merchandise  of  those  na- 
tions which  do  not  enter  into  a treaty  of  neutrality 
with  Mexico  is  to  be  increased  twenty-five  per  cent 

A treaty  has  been  made  regulating  the  boundary 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  A grand 
Spanish  American  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  San 
Jof6.  Granada,  which  was  destroyed  by  Walker, 
is  being  rapidly  rebuilt.  President  Mora  has  is- 
sued a proclamation  threatening  death  to  all  whe 
shall  undertake  any  new  filibustering  expedition. 
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A project  has  been  broached  of  uniting  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  under  one  government,  with  a Pres- 
ident to  be  chosen  by  the  people. The  cholera  is 

making  fearful  ravages  in  Guatemala,  Among 
those  who  have  died  is  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Venable, 
of  Tennessee,  the  American  Minister  to  Guatemala, 
The  Legislature  of  Panama  has  imposed  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  commercial 
and  other  business  houses.  Those  whose  capital 
does  not  amount  to  three  hundred  dollars  are  by 
this  law  exempted  from  all  taxation,  and  as  busi- 
ness on  the  Isthmus  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners, the  taxes  now  fall  almost  exclusively  upon 

them. A corps  of  scientific  men  have  reported 

in  favor  of  the  practicability  of  a ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama. 

In  California  the  election  has  resulted  in  the 
complete  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  who 
have  elected  their  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Weller,  and  a large  majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  The  partial  returns  which  have 
been  received  indicate  that  the  people  have  voted 
to  pay  the  State  debt,  which  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  have  been  illegally  contracted. 
In  San  Francisco  the  municipal  election  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  4 4 People’s  Ticket.”  This  is  virtually 
an  indorsement  of  the  action  of  the  late  Vigilance 

Committee. The  mining  town  of  Columbia  was 

almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  25th  of 
August.  Five  persons  were  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a storehouse. 

The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  $600,000. 

An  overland  emigrant  train,  consisting  of  ten  per- 
sons, had  been  attacked  by  Indians,  and  all  its 
members  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one  woman, 
who  escaped  after  having  been  left  for  dead.  Other 

Indian  murders  are  reported. The  inhabitants 

of  Carson  Valley  are  about  to  petition  Congress  for 
a separate  Territorial  organization.  They  wish  to 
be  separated  from  Utah  because  they  dislike  the 
Mormon  supremacy,  and  also  because  they  are 
during  the  winter  unable  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  Salt  Lake  City,  even  if  they  desired  it. 
The  present  population  of  the  Territory  within  the 
proposed  boundaries  is  about  7000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

EUROPE. 

Public  interest  in  Great  Britain  is  almost  whol- 
ly concentrated  upon  the  affairs  of  India.  The 
papers  are  filled  with  details  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  insurgents,  and  with  demands  for 
prompt  and  exemplary  vengeance.  Government 
is  using  every  means  to  raise  recruits  and  forward 
reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  action.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  70,000  or  80,000  European  troops  will 
be  assembled  in  India  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
An  official  notification  has  been  issued  that  any 
gentleman  properly  qualified,  who  will  raise  a 
company  of  100  men  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
commission  in  the  army. — The  Emperor  Napoleon 
has  written  a letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
inclosing  £1000  as  his  own- personal  subscription 
toward  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  have  suffered  in  India,  and  £400,  the 
result  of  a subscription  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  letter  contains  a graceful 
recognition  of  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Queen  and 
people  of  England  to  the  sufferers  by  the  late  in- 
undations in  France.  He  has  also  issued  an  or-  | 
der  directing  all  captains  of  French  ships  of  war 
to  afford  any  assistance  to  English  vessels  convey- 
ing troops  to  India. Mr.  Macaulay  has 


elevated  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron 

Macaulay  of  Rothley. At  a meeting  of  the 

British  Association,  held  in  Dublin,  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson gave  his  view’s  respecting  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  He  did  not  believe  the  story  told 
by  the  Esquimaux  about  the  death  of  the  crew’s 
from  starvation  at  the  place  where  the  fragments 
of  the  boat  were  found.  Ho  thought  that  the  par- 
ty had  gone  further  inland,  and  there  perished ; 
that  the  officers  had  previously  perished,  or  they 
would  have  known  of  the  depot  of  provisions  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  them.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  men  had  long  since  perished,  for  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  for  which  time  they  were  provisioned, 
few  men  would  retain  strength  to  enable  them  to 
travel  far.  He  thought  it  probable  that  if  the  new’ 
expedition  should  be  able  to  reach  the  point  at 
which  they  aimed  they  would  find  at  least  the  re- 
mains of  the  missing  vessels.  Tidings  have  been 
received  from  the  expedition  under  command  of 
Captain  M'CIintock.  They  had  reached  the  coast 
of  Greenland  under  very  favorable  auspices,  be- 
ing fifteen  days  in  advance  of  Captain  Inglefield 
in  his  famous  voyage  of  1852.  The  Danes  report- 
ed that  the  winter  had  been  a very  stormy  one, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  and 
clearing  away  the  ice  from  the  head  of  Baffin's 
Bay. 

The  session  of  the  States  General  of  Holland  has 
commenced.  In  the  King's  speech  it  w as  stated 
that  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
West  India  colonies  would  be  again  brought  before 
the  Chambers. 

THE  EAST. 

From  India  our  intelligence  comes  down  to  about 
the  middle  of  August.  Its  general  aspect  is  far 
from  encouraging.  Although  the  mutiny  is  gen- 
eral only  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  isolated  out- 
breaks in  that  of  Bombay  show  conclusively  that 
the  native  troops  are  nowhere  to  be  depended  upon 
in  an  emergency.  At  Cawupore,  one  of  the  most 
important  places  on  the  Ganges,  a mutinous  spirit 
early  appeared  among  the  Sepoys,  to  check  which 
there  were  only  about  fifty  European  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler.  In  order  to 
prepare  for  the  worst,  he  constructed  an  intrenched 
camp,  to  which  the  European  women  and  children 
were  removed.  This  was  bravely  defended  against 
the  attacks  of  some  thousands  of  mutineers.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Cawnpore  is  a small  fort  call- 
ed Bithoor,  which  was  held,  by  the  permission  of 
the  Government,  by  Nena  Sahib,  the  adopted  son 
of  the  last  chief  of  the  great  Mahratta  Confederacy. 
He  had  long  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
the  Europeans,  for  whom  he  professed  a warm  at- 
tachment. He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mu- 
tineers. Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  having  fallen,  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  were  in  the  camp  being  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities,  accepted  the  overtures  of  Nena 
Sahib,  who  swore  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ganges — 
the  most  sacred  oath  of  the  Hindoos — that,  if  the 
garrison  would  surrender,  they  should  be  sent  in 
safety  down  the  river  to  Allahabad.  They  accord- 
ingly surrendered,  and  were  put  on  board  boats; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  middle  of  the 
river  than  the  guns  of  the  insurgents  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Some  hundreds  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder,  principally  women  and  children, 
retained  as  prisoners.  This  was  about  the  1st  of 
July.  On  the  9th  General  Havelock  left  Allaha- 
bad with  about  1300  European  soldiers,  and  marched 
, for  Cawnpore,  pushing  through  a country  swarming 
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with  mutineers.  On  the  12th  an  encounter  took 
place  at  Futtehpore,  midway  between  Allahabad 
and  Cawnpore,  in  which  the  insurgents  were  rout- 
ed, and  fled  toward  Cawnpore.  Two  days  later 
another  engagement  took  place,  with  a similar  re- 
sult. On  the  10th  General  Havelock  came  up  with 
the  'whole  force  of  the  enemy,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Nena  Sahib.  They  numbered  13,000 
men,  and  were  strongly  posted,  while  the  Europeans 
counted  only  about  one-tenth  as  many.  Nena  Sahib 
W'as  defeated,  with  immense  loss,  and  on  the  17th 
Havelock  marched  into  Cawnpore,  which  the  ene- 
my had  abandoned  after  blowing  up  the  magazine. 
A pitiable  spectacle  met  his  eye.  In  a stone  court- 
yard clotted  with  tw'o  inches  of  blood  lay  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  women  and  children  who  had  been  mas- 
sacred the  day  before  by  the  fugitives  from  the 
battle.  The  naked  bodies  of  130  women  and  chil- 
dren were  found  in  a well,  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown.  Three  women  only  escaped.  Nena  Sahib 
took  refuge  in  his  fort  of  Bithoor,  but  fled  upon 
the  approach  of  the  English,  leaving  behind  him  13 
guns.  General  Havelock,  having  received  some  re- 
inforcements, pushed  on  tow’ard  Lucknow',  the  cap- 
ital of  the  newly-annexed  kingdom  of  Oudc,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  garrison  who  had  been  for  some 
time  closely  invested.  When  within  a single  day’s 
march  from  that  place,  the  cholera  broke  out  with 
such  violence  in  his  army  that  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  object  and  fall  back  upon  Cawnpore. 
Delhi  still  remains  in  possession  of  the  mutineers. 
The  besieging  forces  arc  hardly  able  to  hold  their 
position  against  the  furious  sorties  made  from  the 
city.  In  fact  they  are  at  present  quite  as  much 
the  besieged  as  the  besiegers.  Although  success- 
ful in  every  actual  engagement,  they  are  so  greatly 
outnumbered  that  their  losses,  though  far  less  than 
those  of  the  enemy,  tell  severely  against  them.  It 
nowr  seems  probable  that  the  capture  of  Delhi  must 
be  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
England.  At  Dinapore,  on  the  Ganges,  three  na- 
tive regiments,  who  had  done  good  service  against 
the  mutineers,  and  were  therefore  still  trusted  with 
arms,  suddenly  revolted,  murdering  their  command- 
ing officers.  A detachment  of  300  European  troops 
sent  against  them  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  w’ere 
forced  to  retreat,  having  lost  two-thirds  of  their 
whole  number.  A general  feeling  of  apprehension 
prevailed  even  in  Calcutta,  where  the  Grand  Jury 
had  petitioned  the  Governor-General  urging  the 
disarming  of  the  native  population  before  the  ap- 
proaching Mohammedan  festival,  when  the  passions 
of  the  fanatical  Moslem  are  WTought  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  The  Governor,  in  reply,  said  that  he 
should  watch  the  d6pots  for  the  sale  of  arms,  and 
post  throughout  the  city  strong  detachments  of  sol- 
diers from  the  newly-arrived  European  regiments. 


So  little  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  most  favored 
native  regiments,  that  the  Governor-General’s  body- 
guard had  been  deprived  of  their  arms.  The  atro- 
cities perpetrated  by  the  mutineers  exceed  any 
thing  upon  record.  Delicate  wTomen  and  young 
girls  are  given  # up  to  the  lust  of  whole  gangs  of 
ruffians ; wives  and  daughters  violated  before  the 
eyes  of  husbands  and  fathers ; children  forced  to 
devour  portions  of  the  bodies  of  their  parents,  and, 
then  put  to  death  by  slow  mutilation.  A single' 
case  may  serve  as  a type  of  many : The  wife  of 
Captain  Tower,  of  the  64th  native  infantry,  was 
taken  captive,  with  her  two  children.  These  were 
cut  to  pieces,  joint  by  joint,  before  her  eyes.  She 
was  then  given  up  to  the  lust  successively  of  three 
soldiers ; she  w*as  then  put  to  bed  and  a sleeping 
potion  administered  to  her.  When  she  was  a lit- 
tle revived,  she  was  again  given  up  to  six  human 
brutes,  who  after  satiating  their  passions  flung  her 
out  of  a window  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  soldiery. 
When  all  was  over  her  head  was  stricken  off  and 

impaled  upon  an  iron  stake. The  merchants  of 

Calcutta  have  sent  a strong  ]>etition  to  the  Queen 
to  take  the  control  of  the  Indian  empire  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Chinese  War  is  virtually  suspended.  Lord 
Elgin,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  bad  reached 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  announced  to  the  residents 
the  course  which  wras  to  be  pursued.  The  Em- 
peror must  either  disavow  the  acts  of  Governor 
Yeh,  or  suffer  the  consequences.  The  troops  which 
were  to  enforce  his  representations  having  been 
detained  in  India,  Lord  Elgin  himself  took  his  de- 
parture for  Calcutta. 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  vis- 
ited Siam  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.  The  expedition 
met  with  a very  favorable  reception.  Presents  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  sent  on  board  the  steam- 
er, and  the  officers  were  treated  as  guests  of  the 
Government,  the  former  palace  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter being  assigned  for  their  residence  while  on 
shore.  Just  before  the  Portsmouth  sailed,  the  Second 
King  came  down  the  river  from  Bangkok  to  the  an- 
chorage, thirty-five  miles  distant,  in  order  to  visit 
the  ship;  and  was  so  much  gratified  with  his  visit 
that  he  repeated  it  the  next  day,  remaining  on 
board  nearly  the  whole  of  each  day.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  Prince  George  Washington, 
and  by  a suite  of  officers  and  nobles.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a King  of  Siam  has  ever  visited  a 
man-of-war,  and  it  is  received  as  an  act  expressive 
of  friendship  towrard  the  United  States.  His  Ma- 
jesty was  received  with  the  customary  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  with  manned  yards,  and  with 
other  appropriate  demonstrations. 


littrortj  Entires. 


The  Hasheesh  Eater , hemg  Passages  from  the  Life 
of  a Pythagorean . (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  The  intensely  interesting  “Confes- 
sions of  an  Opium  Eater”  appear  to  have  suggested 
the  plan  of  this  remarkable  volume.  Unequal  to 
De  Quincy  in  literary  culture  and  in  the  craft  of 
book-making,  the  author  of  this  work  compares  fa- 
vorably with  him  in  the  passion  for  philosophical 
reflection,  in  the  frankness  of  his  personal  revela- 
tions, and  in  preternatural  brilliancy  of  fancy.  In 


point  of  compact  and  orderly  method  in  the  narra- 
tion of  his  story  he  has  a decided  advantage  over 
De  Quincy.  The  comparative  merits  of  hasheesh 
and  opium  as  a stimulant  to  the  intellect  and  the 
source  of  wild,  imaginative  dreams,  may  be  learned 
from  a comparison  of  the  two  volumes.  But  let  no 
one  be  tempted  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  repre- 
sentations in  either  case  by  personal  experience. 
The  use  of  such  drugs  of  enchantment  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  of  all  diabolic  illusions.  If  any  of  our 
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readers  are  ignorant  of  the  deadly  herb  whose  in-  | 
fera&l  power  is  here  recorded,  let  them  know  that  j 
hasheesh  is  the  juice  of  the  Indian  hemp,  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  same  family  which,  in  northern 
climes,  grows  almost  totally  to  fibre,  producing 
materials  for  mats  and  cordage.  Under  a tropical 
sun  the  plant  loses  its  fibrous  texture,  and  secretes 
profusely  an  opaque  and  greenish  resin.  This  has 
been  used  for  ages  in  the  East  as  a narcotic  and 
stimulant,  and  at  this  day  forms  a habitual  in- 
dulgence with  all  classes  of  society  in  India,  Per- 
sia, and  Turkey.  The  effects  which  it  produces, 
both  physical  and  intellectual,  are  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character.  The  experience  of  the  au- 
thor in  its  use  is  here  frankly  and  fully  related,  in 
a narrative  which  is  equally  rich  in  psychological 
illustration  and  in  imaginative  vision. 

Ledum  on  Temperance , by  Eliphalet  Nott, 
D.D.  (Published  by  Sheldon,  Blakeman,  and  Co.) 
The  devotion  of  the  venerable  President  of  Union 
College  to  the  cause  of  temperance  is  a no  less 
striking  feature  of  his  career  than  his  exuberant 
eloquence,  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  his  wonder- 
ful elasticity  of  intellect.  The  lectures,  which  are 
here  published  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  M‘Coy,  a 
well-known  leader  in  the  Temperance  movement, 
and  with  a characteristic  introduction  by  the  learn- 
ed Professor  of  Greek  in  Union  College,  Mr.  Tayler 
Lewis,  are  admirable  specimens  of  research,  vigor 
of  reasoning,  vivacity  of  st}de,  and  a candid,  cath- 
olic spirit.  The  chart  at  the  close  of  the  volume, 
exhibiting  the  Bible  texts  which  allude  to  wine,  is 
a document  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  Legal  Adviser,  by  Edwin  D.  Freed  ley. 
(Published  by  Lippincott  and  Co.)  It  is  no  part 
of  the  design  of  this  volume  to  assist  any  conceited 
ignoramus  to  set  up  as  a lawyer  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  regu- 
lar profession  in  case  of  need.  On  the  contrary,  it 
aims  at  giving  intelligent  business-men  such  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  elementary  principles 
of  mercantile  law  as  may  guide  them  in  their  daily 
routine,  save  them  the  annoyance  and  expense  of 
litigation,  or  at  least  enlighten  them  as  to  the  prob- 
able issue  of  a proposed  lawsuit.  Mr.  Freedley  has 
discussed  several  important  topics  in  a lucid  and 
popular  manner,  illustrating  them  with  a variety 
of  apposite  examples  and  incidents,  some  of  which 
are  of  a singularly  curious  character.  The  doc- 
trine of  agents  and  administrators,  of  commission 
and  guarantee,  of  partnership,  of  insurance,  and  of 
testamentary  provisions,  receives  ample  attention 
in  this  volume;  but  a clear  explanation  of  the 
principles  and  processes  of  mortgage  and  hypothe- 
cation would  add  greatly  to  its  completeness,  and 
to  the  value  of  a second  edition. 

Life  Studies;  or , How  to  Live , by  the  Rev.  John 
Baillie.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
The  influence  of  religious  principle,  as  illustrated 
in  the  biography  of  several  eminently  pious  indi- 
viduals, is  the  subject  of  this  little  volume.  John 
Bunyan  is  made  the  representative  of  the  “Good 
Soldier,’"  Gerhardt  Tersteegen  of  the  “Christian 
Laborer,”  James  Montgomery  of  the  “Christian 
Man  of  Letters,”  Frederic  Perthes  of  the  “ Man  of 
Business,”  and  Mary  Winslow  of  the  “Christian 
Mother.”  The  author  has  skillfully  constructed  a 
series  of  interesting  narratives  from  the  most  sa- 
lient incidents  of  their  lives,  producing  a work  of 
practical  religious  value,  without  the  formality  and 
dryness  almost  inseparable  from  a merely  didactic 
treatise. 


The  Life  of  Handel,  by  Victor  Schoelchrb. 
(Published  by  Mason  Brothers.)  Composed  by  a 
distinguished  political  exile  of  France,  whom  the 
troubles  of  his  country  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
London,  this  volume  is  a genuine  labor  of  love,  and 
bears  on  every  page  the  enthusiasm  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  The  author  learned  to  solace  his  retire- 
ment in  that  city  by  listening  to  the  oratorios  of 
Handel — he  had  already  been  impressed  by  their 
sublimity — but  a further  acquaintance  produced 
fresh  admiration — and  he  at  length  conceived  the 
wish  to  possess  all  the  works  of  the  great  master  to 
whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  he  was  led  to  examine 
whatever  had  been  written  concerning  the  life  of 
Handel,  and  his  researches  finally  grew  into  such 
magnitude  and  importance  that  he  decided  to  em- 
body their  results  in  a volume.  The  present  work 
is  the  fruit  of  that  pains-taking  diligence.  It  com- 
prises a great  amount  of  facts  and  anecdotes  relat- 
ing to  Handel  with  which  the  public  is  not  famil- 
iar, and  at  the  same  time  throws  much  light  on  the 
musical  history  of  England,  especially  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  Opera.  The 
American  edition  is  arranged  somewhat  differently 
from  the  original,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  con- 
fusion of  method  which  impairs  the  London  im- 
pression. It  contains,  however,  all  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Schoelcher’s  work,  and  will  be  found  an  in- 
structive and  entertaining  biography. 

Poems,  by  Rosa  Vkrtuer  Johnson.  (Published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  The  chief  recommenda- 
tion of  these  poems  is  their  smoothness  and  frequent 
sweetness  of  versification,  rather  than  any  remark- 
able boldness  or  originality  of  thought.  They  are 
evidently  the  productions  of  a cultivated  and  refined 
mind,  liberally  endowed  with  poetical  instincts,  but 
with  no  fervent  saliency  of  imagination. 

First  Book  of  Chemistry  and  the  A llied  Sciences , 
by  John  A.  Porter.  (Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Co.)  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Yale  Col- 
lege has  performed  a valuable  service  to  the  cause 
of  scientific  education  in  the  preparation  of  this  el- 
ementary treatise.  It  is  founded  on  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  displays  a 
skill  in  brief  and  lucid  exposition  that  is  not  com- 
mon among  men  most  eminent  for  their  scientific 
attainments.  The  main  topics  in  the  rudiments  of 
chemistry  are  presented  in  the  natural  order  of 
succession,  and  illustrated  by  a great  variety  of 
well-selected  and  apposite  examples.  Agricultural 
chemistry  and  geology  are  briefly  treated  in  sep- 
arate chapters,  forming  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  main  discussions  of  the  work.  Like  mo9t 
judicious  manuals  for  juvenile  instruction,  this  vol- 
ume may  be  used  to  great  advantage  as  an  author- 
ity for  current  reference. 

Floral  Home;  or,  First  Tears  of  Minnesota , by 
Harriet  E.  Bishop.  (Published  by  Sheldon, 
Blakeman,  and  Co.)  The  progress  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  great  Northwest  to  which  the  present 
volume  is  devoted,  is  vividly  described  in  these 
personal  recollections  of  a lady  connected  with  the 
Indian  missions  in  that  quarter.  It  is  some  ten 
years  since  she  commenced  the  work  of  religious 
benevolence  among  the  natives,  and  during  that 
interval  she  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  rapid  development  of  the  country.  8he 
relates  her  experience  with  a certain  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  her  narrative  is  highly  interesting, 
full  of  information,  and  apparently  worthy  of  en- 
tire credence. 
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3E  ENGLISH  MlND.-~It  is  hardly  necessary  | massive,  sturdy,  practical-^orgsnixing  its  thoughts 
for  ns  to  say  that  a nation  is  not  a mere  aggro-  into  faculties,  and  toughening  its  faculties  into  the 


gation  of  existing  individuals,  or  collection  of  prov- 
inces and  colonies,  but  an  organic  living  body  of 
laws,  institutions,  manners,  and  literature,  whose 
present  condition  is  the  result  of  the  slow  growth 
of  ages,  and  whose  roots  stretch  far  hack  into  the 
past  life  of  the  people.  By  a national  mind  we 
mean  the  whole  moral  and  mental  life  of  a nation, 
as  embodied  in  its  facts  and  latent  in  its  sentiments 
and  ideas.  This  body  of  mind,  the  organisation  of 
centuries,  exercises,  in  virtue  of  its  mass,  a positive 
attractive  force  on  all  individual  minds  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  compelling  them  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  national 
heart  and  brain,  and  receiving  in  return  their  con- 
tributions of  individual  thoughts  and  passions. 
Now  a national  mind  is  great  according  to  the  vi- 
tality and  vigor  at  the  centre  of  its  being,  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  it  resists  whatever  is  foreign  to 
its  own  natnre,  and  its  consequent  perseverance  in 
its  own  inherent  laws  of  development.  Tried  by 
these  tests,  that  pyramidal  organism,  with  John 
Bull  at  the  base  and  Sbakspeare  at  the  apex,  which 
we  call  the  English  Mind,  is  unexcelled,  if  not  un- 
equaled, in  modern  times  for  its  sturdy  force  of 
being,  its  muscular  strength  of  faculty,  the  variety 
of  its  directing  sentiments,  and  its  tough  hold  upon 
existence.  No  other  national  mind  combines  such 
vast  and  various  creativeness,  and  presents  so  liv- 
ing a synthesis  of  seemingly  elemental  contradic- 
tions, which  is  at  the  same  time  marked  by  such 
distinctness  of  individual  features.  That  imperial 
adjective,  English,  fits  its  sedition  as  well  as  its 
servility,  its  radicalism  as  well  as  its  aristocracy, 
its  squalor  as  well  as  its  splendor,  its  vice  as  well 
as  its  virtue,  its  morality  and  religion  as  well  as 
its  politics  and  government.  The  unity  of  its  na- 
ture is  never  lost  in  all  the  prodigious  variety  of 
Hi  manifestation.  Prince,  peasant,  Cavalier,  Round- 
bead,  Whig,  Tory,  poet,  penny-a-liner,  philanthro- 
pist, ruffian — William  Wilberforce  in  Parliament, 
Richard  Turpin  on  the  York  road— all  agree  in 
being  English,  all  agree  in  a common  contempt, 
blatant  or  latent,  for  every  thing  not  English.  Li  b- 
erty  is  English,  wisdom  is  English,  philosophy  is 
English,  religion  is  English,  earth  is  English, 
air  is  English,  heaven  is  English,  hell  is  English. 
And  this  imperious  dogmatism,  too,  has  none  of 
the  uneasy  self-distruBt  which  peeps  through  the 
vociferous  brag  of  corresponding  American  phe- 
nomena ; but,  expressing  its  seated  faith  in  egotism’s 
most  exquisite  non  tequitur *,  it  says  stoutly,  with 
Parson  Adams:  “A  schoolmaster  is  the  greatest 
of  men,  and  1 am  the  greatest  of  schoolmasters 
and,  moreover,  it  believes  what  it  says.  The  qual- 
ity is  n^t  in  the  tongue  but  in  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

This  solid  self-confidence  and  pride  of  national- 
ity, this  extraordinary  content  with  the  image  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  of  self-esteem,  indicates  that 
the  national  mind  is  not  tormented  by  the  subtle 
sting  of  abstract  opinions  or  the  rebuking  glance 
of  unrealized  ideals,  but  that  its  reason  and  imag- 
ination work  on  the  level  of  its  Will.  The  essen- 
tial peculiarity,  therefore,  of  the  English  Mind  is 
its  basis  in  Character,  and  consequent  hold  upon 
facts  and  disregard  of  abstractions.  Coarse,  strong. 
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consistency  of  muscle  and  bone— its  whole  soul  is 
so  embodied  and  embrained,  that  it  imprints  on  its 
most  colossal  mental  labors  the  stern  characteris- 
tics of  sheer  physical  strength.  It  not  only  has 
fire  but  fuel  enough  to  feed  its  fire.  Its  thoughts 
are  acts,  dts  theories  are  institutions,  its  volitions 
are  events.  It  has  no  ideas  not  inherent  in  its  own 
organization,  or  which  it  has  not  assimilated  and 
absorbed  into  its  own  nature  by  collision  or  com- 
munion with  other  national  minds.  It  is  enriched 
but  never  overpowered  by  thoughts  and  impulses 
from  abroad,  for  whatever  it  receives  it  forces  into 
harmony  with  its  own  broadening  processes  of  in- 
terior development.  Thus  the  fiery,  quick-witted, 
willful  and  unscrupulous  Norman  encamped  in  its 
domains,  and  being  unable  to  reject  him,  and  its 
own  stubborn  vitality  refusing  to  succumb,  it  slow- 
ly and  sullenly,  through  long  centuries,  absorbed 
him  into  itself,  and  blended  fierce  Norman  pride 
and  swift  Norman  intelligence  with  its  own  solid 
substance  of  sense  and  humor.  By  the  same  jeal- 
ous and  resisting  but  assimilative  method,  it  grad- 
ually incorporated  the  principles  of  Roman  law 
with  its  jurisprudence,  and  the  spirit  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German  thought  with  its  literature, 
receiving  nothing,  however,  which  it  did  not  mod- 
ify with  its  own  individuality,  and  scrawling  44  En- 
gland, her  mark,”  equally  on  what  it  borrowed  and 
what  it  created. 

A national  mind  thus  rooted  in  character,  with 
an  organizing  genius  directed  by  homely  senti- 
ments, and  with  its  sympathies  fastened  on  palpa- 
ble aims  and  objects,  has  all  the  strength  which 
comes  from  ideas  invigorated  but  narrowed  by 
facts.  General  maxims  disturb  it  not,  for  it  never 
acts  from  reason  alone,  or  passion  alone,  or  under- 
standing alone;  but  reason,  passion,  understanding, 
conscience,  religious  sentiment,  are  all  welded  to- 
gether in  its  thoughts  and  actions,  and  pure  reason, 
or  pure  conscience,  or  pure  passion,  it  not  only  neg- 
lects but  stigmatizes.  Its  principles  are  prece- 
dents buttressed  by  prejudices,  and  these  are  ob- 
stinately assorted  from  force  of  character  rather 
than  reasoned  out  by  force  of  intellect.  44  Taffy/* 
said  swearing  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  Lord 
Kenyon,  44 you  are  obstinate,  and  give  no  reasons; 
now  Scott  is  obstinate,  too,  but  he  gives  reasons— 
and  d — d bad  ones  they  are !” 

Indeed,  the  English  mind  believes  what  it  prac- 
tices, and  practices  what  it  believes,  and  is  never 
weakened  in  its  active  power  by  perceiving  a law 
of  morality  or  intelligence  higher  than  its  own 
practical  morality  and  intelligence.  It  meets  all 
emergencies  with  expedients,  and  gives  to  Sts  rea- 
sons the  emphasis  of  its  will.  Bringing  every 
thing  to  the  test  of  common-sense  and  fact,  it  if 
blind  to  the  operation  of  the  great  Uwb  of  rectitude 
and  retribution  objective  to  itself,  but  trusts  that 
the  same  practical  sagacity  and  practical  energy 
which  have  heretofore  met  real  dangers,  will  meet 
impending  dangers  when  they  become  real.  It  has 
no  forecasting  science  of  right,  but  when  self-pres- 
ervation depends  on  its  doing  right,  the  most  al> 
stract  requirements  of  justice  will  be  “done  into 
English”  in  as  coarse  and  as  sensible  a way  as  its 
old  hack-writers  translated  Juvenal  and  Plutarob~ 
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In  the  mean  time  it  prefers  to  trust 

“ In  the  good  old  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  powers 
That  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Indeed,  such  a complete  localization  of  thought, 
morality,  and  religion,  was  never  before  witnessed 
in  a civilized  nation.  It  is  content  with  the  rela- 
tive and  the  realized  in  manners,  laws,  institutions, 
literature,  and  religion  ; and  it  disowns  the  juris- 
diction, and  sulkily  disregards  the  judgments,  of 
absolute  truth  and  morality.  If  its  imperious  and 
all-grasping  tyranny  provokes  a province  into  just 
rebellion,  national  statesmen  send  national  war- 
riors to  put  it  down,  and  prayers  are  offered  in  na- 
tional churches  for  the  victory.  The  history  of  its 
Indian  empire— an  empire  built  up  by  the  valor 
and  crimes  of  Clive,  and  preserved  by  the  serene 
remorselessness  of  Hastings's  contriving  intellect— 
is  as  interesting  as  the  “ Pirate’s  Own  Book,”  and 
exhibits  the  triumph  of  similar  principles;  but 
whatever  is  done  for  the  national  aggrandizement 
is  not  only  vindicated  but  baptized ; and  when  Ed- 
mund Burke  made  the  most  desperate  effort  in  the 
history  of  eloquence  to  induce  the  highest  court  of 
the  realm  to  apply  the  Higher  Law  to  the  enormi- 
ties of  Hastings,  he  not  only  failed  of  success,  but 
the  English  mind  condemns  him  now  for  vituper- 
ating the  character  of  “an  eminent  servant  of  the 
public.”  There  is  no  crime  in  such  matters  but  to 
fail  in  crime.  We  have  heard,  lately,  many  edi- 
fying and  sonorous  sentences  quoted  from  English 
jurists  about  the  law  of  God  overriding  the  law  of 
man ; but  it  is  not  remembered  that  when  an  English 
jurist  speaks  of  the  law  of  God,  he  really  means  that 
fraction  of  it  which  he  thinks  has  become,  or  is  be- 
coming, the  law  of  England.  To  make  a true  En- 
glishman responsible  for  any  maxim  which  is  es- 
sentially abstract,  morganic,  unprecedented,  and 
foreign  to  the  interior  working  of  the  national 
mind,  is  to  misconceive  both  his  meaning  and  his 
nature.  No  great  English  humorist— that  is,  no 
man  who  sees  through  phrases  into  characters — 
has  ever  blundered  into  such  a mistake.  The  true 
localizing  principle  is  hinted  by  Goldsmith’s  brag- 
gart theologian : “ When  I say  religion,  I of  course 
mean  the  Christian  religion ; and  when  1 say  Chris- 
tian religion,  I would  have  you  know,  Sir,  that  1 
mean  the  Church  of  England !” 

Now  it  is  evident  that  a national  mind  thus 
proud  and  practical,  thus  individual  and  insular, 
making,  os  it  does,  the  senses  final,  and  almost 
deifying  rank  and  property,  would  exhibit  in  its 
manners  and  institutions  a double  aristocracy  of 
blood  and  capital.  Hence  results  the  most  hate- 
ful of  English  characteristics — the  disposition,  we 
mean,  of  each  order  of  English  society  to  play  the 
syoophant  to  the  class  above  it,  and  the  tyrant 
to  the  class  below  it,  though  from  the  inherent 
vigor  and  independence  of  the  Englishman’s  nature 
his  servility  is  often  but  the  mask  of  his  avarice  or 
hatred.  The  best  representative  of  this  unamiable 
combination  of  arrogance  and  meanness  is  that  full- 
blown Briton,  or,  as  Parr  would  have  called  him, 
that  “ruffian  in  ermine,”  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
who  could  justly  claim  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
the  greatest  bully  and  the  greatest  parasite  of  his 
time.  But  this  peculiarity  is  commonly  modified 
by  nobler  and  sturdier  qualities,  and  the  nation  is 
especially  felicitous  in  the  coarse  but  strong  prac- 
tical morality  which  is  the  life  of  its  manners. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  social  order  are 
never  brought  into  question  by  the  average  En- 


glish mind,  and  even  its  sensuality  is  honest  and 
hearty,  unsophisticated  by  that  subtle  refinement 
of  thinking  by  which  a Frenchman  will  blandly 
violate  the  ten  commandments  on  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, and  with  hardly  the  disturbance  of  a single 
rule  of  etiquette.  In  the  domestic  virtues  like- 
wise—in  those  attachments  which  cluster  round  a 
family  and  a home— the  Englishman  is  preeminent. 
The  Frenchman  is  wider  and  more  generous  in  his 
generalities,  more  of  an  universal  philanthropist ; 
but  his  joy  is  out  of  doors,  and  he  would  not  dine 
at  home  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  But  polit- 
ical liberty  is  only  for  those  who  have  homes  and 
love  them ; and  though  the  Englishman’s  theories 
are  narrow,  they  are  facts,  while  the  Frenchman’s, 
if  more  expansive,  are  unrealized. 

The  leading  defect  of  English  manners,  however, 
is  consequent  on  their  chief  merit.  Being  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  the  national  mind,  all  the  harsh- 
ness as  well  as  all  the  honesty  of  the  people  is  sin- 
cerely expressed  in  them ; and  they  press  especially 
hard  on  the  poor  and  the  helpless.  In  the  mode 
of  conducting  political  disputes,  in  the  ferocity  and 
coarseness  of  political  and  personal  libels,  and  in 
the  habit  of  calling  unpleasant  objects  by  their 
most  unpleasant  names,  we  perceive  the  national 
contempt  of  all  the  decent  draperies  which  mental 
refinement  casts  over  sensual  tastes  and  aggress- 
ive passions.  The  literature  of  the  nation  striking- 
ly exhibits  this  ingrained  coarseness  at  the  founda- 
tion of  its  mind,  and  its  greatest  poets  and  novelists 
are  full  of  it  in  their  delineations  of  manners  and 
character.  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  humorously 
represent  it;  Ben  Jonson  and  Fielding,  the  two 
most  exclusively  English  of  all  England’s  imagina- 
tive writers,  are  at  once  its  happy  expounders  and 
bluff  exponents;  and  Swift,  whose  large  Saxon 
brain  was  rendered  fouler  by  misanthropy,  abso- 
lutely riots  in  the  gutter.  This  robust  manhood, 
anchored  deep  in  strong  sensations  and  rough  pas- 
sions, gives  also  a peculiar  pugnacity  to  English 
manners.  No  man  can  rise  there  who  can  not 
stand  railing,  stand  invective,  stand  ridicule, 
“ stand  fight.”  Force  of  character  bears  remorse- 
lessly down  on  every  thing  and  every  body  that  re- 
sists it,  and  no  man  is  safe  who  can  not  empha- 
size the  “ me.”  This  harshness  is  a sign  of  lusty 
health  and  vigor,  and  doubtless  educates  men  by 
opposition  into  self-reliance ; but  woe  unto  those 
it  crushes!  Thus  a friend  of  ours  once  strayed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  into  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  where  Lord  Ellenborough 
then  sat  in  all  the  insolence  of  office,  and  where  Mr. 
Garrow,  the  great  cross-examining  advocate,  then 
wantoned  in  all  the  arrogance  of  witness-badgering. 
The  first  object  that  arrested  his  attention  was 
a middle-aged  woman,  whose  plump  red  face  and 
full  form  displayed  no  natural  tendency  to  disorders 
of  the  nerves,  but  who  was  now  very  palpably  in  a 
violent  fit  of  hysterics.  Shocked  at  this  exhibi- 
tion, he  asked  a by-stander  the  cause  of  her  extraor- 
dinary emotion.  “Oh!”  was  the  indifferent  re- 
ply, “ she  is  a witness  who  has  just  been  cross-ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Garrow.” 

As  English  manners  grew  naturally  out  of  En- 
glish character,  so  England’s  social  and  political 
institutions  have  grown  naturally  out  of  English 
manners,  and  all  are  hieroglyphics  of  national 
qualities.  They  express,  in  somewhat  grotesque 
forms  and  combinations,  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments  of  the  ruling  classes  from  age  to  age.  Spring- 
| ing  originally  out  of  the  national  heart  and  brain, 
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we  may  be  sure  that,  however  absurd  and  even  in- 
human some  of  them  may  now  appear,  they  served 
a practical  purpose,  and  met  a national  want,  at 
the  period  of  their  establishment ; and  though  the 
forms  in  which  the  national  life  is  embodied  are 
clung  to  with  a prejudice  which  sometimes  boils 
into  fanatical  fur}',  and  though  the  dead  body  of  an 
institution  is  often  fondly  retained  long  after  its 
spirit  is  departed,  this  sullen  conservative  bigotry 
gives  stability  and  working  power  to  the  govern- 
ment Amidst  the  wildest  storms  of  faction,  and  its 
evils  are  moderated  by  a kind  of  reluctant  reason 
and  justice,  which  in  the  long-run  gets  the  mastery. 
Thus  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  was  not  fitted  for 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  the 
reformers  really  adhered  to  the  principle  of  En- 
glish popular  representation  in  their  almost  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  its  forms ; but  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  in  the  unreformed 
House  of  Commons  legislation  did  not  regard  the 
interest  of  unrepresented  constituencies,  because 
it  abstractly  had  the  power  to  disregard  them. 
Such  an  impolitic  exercise  of  political  monopoly 
would  have  reformed  the  representation  a hundred 
years  ago.  So  was  it  less  than  half  a century  ago, 
with  the  horrible  severity  of  the  criminal  law', 
which  mude  small  thefts  capital  crimes,  punishable 
with  death.  Conservatives  like  Eldon  and  Ellcn- 
borough  opposed  their  repeal  as  vehemently  as  if 
the  national  safety  depended  on  their  remaining  as 
scarecrows  on  the  statute  books,  though  as  judges 
they  would  no  more  have  executed  them  than  they 
would  have  committed  murder.  It  is  understood 
in  England  that  wrhen  the  national  mind  outgrows 
a law',  “its  inactivity,”  in  Plunkct’s  phrase,  “is 
its  only  excuse  for  existence,”  though  to  propose 
its  repeal  is  to  incur  the  imputation  of  Jacobinism. 
“The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,”  is  the  English- 
man's reverent  phrase  as  he  contemplates  these 
gems  from  the  antique  ; butw'e  should  do  injustice 
both  to  his  humanity  and  his  shrewdness,  did 
we  reason  deductively  from  them  to  results,  as 
though  they  were  still  living  institutions  issuing 
now  in  ghastly  facts.  He  keeps  the  withered  and 
ugly  symbols  of  his  old  bigotries  for  ornament,  not 
for  use ! 

Indeed,  this  unreasoning  devotion  to  organic 
forms,  even  after  they  have  lost  all  organic  life,  is 
ever  accompanied  by  a sagacity  which  swiftly  ac- 
commodates itself  to  emergencies ; and  the  sense 
of  the  people  never  shines  so  resplendently  as  in 
avoiding  the  full  logical  consequences  of  its  non- 
sense— which  nonsense  we  shall  find  had  common- 
ly its  origin  in  sense.  Thus  the  abject  theory  of 
the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  was  a politic  and  conven- 
ient fiction,  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, to  operate  against  the  Jesuit  theory  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  which  the  papists 
hoped  to  re-establish  Romanism ; but  w'hen  Prot- 
estant Kings  carried  the  theory  out  into  practice, 
the  genius  of  the  people  as  easily  extemporized  a 
divine  right  of  regicide  and  revolution.  But  while 
the  original  theory  was  politic,  either  as  a weapon 
against  Romanism  or  faction,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  eagerly  it  was  inculcated  by  the  nation- 
al church  as  a part  of  religion.  South,  speaking 
of  deadly  sins,  refers  to  “ blaspheming  God,  dis- 
obeying the  King,  and  the  like and  even  the  heav- 
enly-minded Taylor  asserts,  in  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  his  sermons,  “that  perfect  submission  to 
kings  is  the  glory  of  the  Protestant  cause and 


| this  perfect  submission,  not  to  the  constitation  and 
the  laws  but  to  the  king,  he  proceeds,  with  su- 
perb sophistries,  to  invest  with  the  dignity  of  one 
of  those  Christian  w'orks  which  are  the  signs  of 
Christian  faith.  But  the  moment  that  James  the 
Second  laid  a rough  hand  on  the  established  safe- 
guards of  the  property,  lives,  and  religion  of  the 
nation,  the  whole  people  fell  away  from  him ; the 
Tory  who  preached  submission  as  a duty,  and  the 
Whig  who  claimed  rebellion  as  a right,  were  both 
instantly  united  in  a defense  of  their  common  En- 
glish heritage ; and  a tempest  of  opposition  arose 
w'hose  breath  blew  the  monarch  from  his  throne. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
crete and  national  character  of  English  freedom, 
which,  having  its  foundation  deep  in  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  slowly  organizing  its  ideas  into  pro- 
tecting institutions,  has  withstood  all  assaults  be- 
cause it  has  ever  been  intrenched  in  facts.  The  na- 
tional genius  embodies,  incarnates,  realizes  all  its 
sentiments  and  thoughts.  Establishing  rights  by 
the  hard  process  of  growth  and  development,  it  holds 
them  with  a giant’s  grasp.  Seeing  in  them  the 
grotesque  reflection  of  its  owm  anomalous  nature, 
it  loves  them  with  the  rude  tenderness  of  a lioness 
for  her  w'helps.  It  cares  little  for  abstract  liberty, 
but  it  will  defend  its  liberties  to  the  death.  It 
cares  little  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  but  for  the  rights 
of  English  man  it  will  fight  “ till  from  its  bones 
the  flesh  be  hacked.”  It  cares  little  for  grand  gen- 
eralities about  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity; 
but,  swearing  lusty  oaths,  and  speaking  from  the 
level  of  character,  it  bluntly  informs  rulers  that, 
loving  property,  it  will  pay  no  taxes  which  it  does 
not  itself  impose,  and  that,  being  proud,  it  will  stand 
no  invasion  of  its  inherited  property  of  political 
privileges.  It  will  allow  the  government  to  ex- 
ercise almost  tyrannical  power  provided  it  violates 
no  established  forms  of  that  Liberty,  “ whose  limbs 
were  made  in  England.”  Its  attachment  to  the 
externals  of  its  darling  rights  has  a gruff  pugnac- 
ity and  mastiff-like  grip,  which  sometimes  exhibit 
the  obstinate  strength  of  stupidity  itself — a qual- 
ity which  Sheridan  happily  hit  off  when  he  ob- 
jected in  Parliament  to  a tax  on  mile-stones,  be- 
cause, he  said,  “ they  were  a race  who  could  not 
meet  to  remonstrate.”  So  strong  is  its  realizing 
faculty,  so  intensely  does  it  live  in  the  concrete, 
that  it  forces  every  national  thought  into  an  insti- 
tution. Thus  it  found  rough  rebellious  qualities 
seated  deep  in  its  arrogant  nature,  and  demanding 
expression.  These  first  found  vent  in  bloody  col- 
lisions with  its  rulers,  but  eventually  battled  them- 
selves into  laws  by  which  resistance  was  legalized ; 
and  thus  the  homely  but  vigorous  imagination  of 
the  English  Mind,  organizing  by  instinct,  at  last 
succeeded  in  the  stupendous  effort  of  consummating 
the  wedlock  of  liberty  and  order  by  organizing  even 
insurrection,  and  forcing  anarchy  itself  to  wear 
the  fetters  of  form.  This,  we  need  not  say,  is  the 
greatest  achievement  in  the  art  of  politics  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen ; and  England  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  nations  which  have  yet 
been  able  to  perform  it.  Any  child  can  prattle 
prettily  about  human  rights  and  resistance  to  ty- 
rants ; but  to  tame  the  wild  war-horses  of  radical 
passions,  and  compel  their  hot  energies  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  reason,  is  the  work  of  a full-grown 
and  experienced  man. 

We  now  come  to  a most  delicate  topic,  which  can 
hardly  be  touched  without  offense,  or  avoided  with- 
out an  oversight  of  the  most  grotesque  expression 
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of  the  English  Mind.  The  determining  sentiments 
of  the  people  are  to  war,  industry,  and  general  in- 
dividual and  material  aggrandizement — to  things 
human  rather  than  to  things  divine ; but  every 
true  Englishman,  however  much  of  a practical 
Atheist  he  may  be,  feels  a genuine  horror  of  infi- 
delity, and  always  has  a religion  to  swear  by,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  fight  for.  He  makes  it  — we  are 
speaking  of  the  worldling — subordinate  to  English 
laws  and  customs,  Anglicists  it,  and  never  allows 
it  to  interfere  with  his  selfish  or  patriotic  service 
to  his  country,  or  with  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions ; but  he  still  believes  it,  and,  what  is  more, 
believes  that  he  himself  is  one  of  its  edifying  ex- 
ponents. This  gives  a delicious  unconscious  hy- 
pocrisy to  the  average  national  mind,  which  has 
long  been  the  delight  and  the  butt  of  English  hu- 
morists. Its  most  startling  representative  was  the 
old  swearing,  drinking,  licentious,  church-and-king 
Cavalier,  who  was  little  disposed,  the  historian 
tells  us,  to  shape  bis  life  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Church,  but  who  was  always  u ready  to  fight 
knee-deep  in  blood  for  her  cathedrals  and  palaces, 
for  every  line  of  her  rubric,  and  even'  thread  of 
her  vestments.’’  Two  centuries  ago,  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn  described  the  English  squire  as  “ going  to 
church  every  Sunday  morning,  to  set  a good  ex- 
ample to  the  lower  orders,  and  as  getting  the  par- 
son drunk  every  Sunday  night  to  show  his  respect 
for  the  Church.”  Goldsmith,  in  that  exquisite 
sketch  wherein  he  records  the  comments  made  by 
representative  men  of  various  classes  on  the  prob- 
able effects  of  a political  measure,  makes  his  sol- 
dier rip  out  a tremendous  oath  as  a pious  prelim- 
inary to  the  expression  of  his  fear  that  the  measure 
in  question  will  ruin  the  Church.  The  cry,  raised 
generally  by  cunning  politicians,  that  “ the  Church 
is  in  danger,”  is  sure  to  stir  all  the  ferocity,  stu- 
pidity, and  ruffianism  of  the  nation  in  its  support. 
Religion  in  England,  is,  in  fact,  a part  of  politics, 
and  therefore  the  most  worldly  wear  its  badges. 
Thus  all  English  warriors,  statesmen,  and  judges, 
are  religious  men,  but  the  religion  is  ever  subor- 
dinate to  the  profession  or  business  in  hand.  u Mr. 
Whitfield,”  said  Lord  George  Sackville,  conde- 
scendingly, “you  may  preach  to  my  soldiers,  pro- 
vided you  say  nothing  against  the  articles  of  war.” 
Mr.  Prime  Minister  Pitt  spends  six  days  of  the 
week  in  conducting  a bloody  war  to  defend  the  po- 
litical, and  especially  the  religious  institutions  of 
England  against  the  diabolical  designs  of  French 
Atheists  and  Jacobins,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
fights  a duel  on  Wimbledon  Common.  Sometimes 
the  forms  of  religion  are  condescendingly  patron- 
ised because  they  are  accredited  marks  of  respecta- 
bility. Percival  Stockdale  tells  us  that  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  a man-of-war,  stationed  at 
Plymouth,  but  found  it  difficult  to  exercise  his 
functions.  He  at  last  directly  requested  the  cap- 
tain to  allow  him  to  read  prayers.  “ Well,”  said 
the  officer,  “you  had  better,  Mr.  Stockdale,  begin 
next  Sunday,  as  I suppose  this  thing  must  be  done 
as  long  as  Christianity  is  about”  But  perhaps  the 
quaintest  example  of  this  combination  of  business 
and  theology  is  found  in  that  English  judge,  who 
was  condemning  to  death,  under  the  old  barbarous 
law,  a person  who  had  forged  a one  pound-note. 
Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  that  after  exhorting  the 
criminal  to  prepare  for  another  world,  he  added : 
“And  I trust  that,  through  the  mediation  and 
merits  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  you  may  there 
experience  that  mercy,  which  a due  regard  to  the 


credit  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  forbids 
you  to  hope  for  here.”  Indeed,  nothing  could  more 
forcibly  demonstrate  how  complete  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  English  Mind,  thhn  this  interpenetra- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  religious  element  with  its 
most  earthly  aims ; and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
real  piety  of  the  nation,  •whether  episcopal  or  evan- 
gelical, is  so  sturdy  and  active,  and  passes  so  readi- 
ly from  Christian  doctrines  into  Christian  virtues. 
In  its  best  expressions  it  is  somewhat  local,  but 
what  it  loses  in  transcendent  breadth  and  elevation 
of  sentiment  it  gains  in  practical  faculty  to  per- 
form everyday  duties. 

We  must  have  performed  this  analysis  of  the 
level  English  Mind  with  a shameful  obtuseness  if 
we  have  not  all  along  indicated  and  implied  its 
capacity  to  produce  and  nurture  great  and  strong 
men  of  action  and  men  of  thought.  It  has,  in 
truth,  been  singularly  fertile  in  forcible  individu- 
als, whose  characters  have  the  compound  raciness 
of  national  and  personal  peculiarity,  and  relish  of 
the  soil  whence  they  sprung.  Few  of  these,  how- 
ever cosmopolitan  may  have  been  their  manners 
or  comprehensive  their  reason,  have  escaped  the 
grasp  of  that  gravitation  by  which  the  great  mother 
mind  holds  to  her  knee  her  most  capricious  and  her 
most  colossal  children.  Let  us  look  at  this  brood 
of  giants  in  an  ascending  scale  of  intellectual  pre- 
cedence, fastening  first  on  those  who  are  nearest 
the  commoji  heart  and  represent  most  exclusively 
the  character  of  the  nation’s  general  mind.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  leviathan 
of  the  common  law,  and  the  sublime  of  common- 
sense — a man  who  could  have  been  produced  only 
by  the  slow  gestation  of  centuries,  English  in  bone, 
and  blood,  and  brain.  Stout  as  an  oak,  though 
capable  of  being  yielding  as  a willow  ; with  an  in- 
tellect tough,  fibrous,  holding  with  a Titanic  clutch 
its  enormity  of  acquisition ; with  a disposition 
hard,  arrogant,  obstinate,  just ; and  with  a heart 
avaricious  of  wealth  and  power,  scorning  all  weak 
and  most  amiable  emotions,  but  clinging,  in  spite 
of  its  selfish  fits  and  starts  of  servility,  to  English 
laws,  customs,  and  liberties,  with  the  tenacity  of 
mingled  instinct  and  passion ; the  man  looms  up 
before  us,  rude,  ungenerous,  and  revengeful,  as 
when  he  insulted  Bacon  in  his  abasement,  and 
roared  out  “spider  of  hell”  to  Ruleigh  in  his  un- 
just impeachment,  yet  rarely  losing  that  stiff,  dar- 
ing spirit  which  drafted  the  immortal  “ Petition 
of  Right,”  and  that  sour  and  sullen  honesty  which 
told  the  messenger  of  James  I.,  who  came  to  com- 
mand him  to  pre-judge  a case  in  wiiich  the  king’s 
prerogative  was  concerned,  “ when  the  case  hap- 
pens, I shall  do  that  which  w ill  be  fit  for  a judge 
to  do.  ” Less  hard,  equally  brave,  and  more  genial, 
Chief  Justice  Holt  stands  before  us,  with  his  En- 
glish force  of  understanding,  sagacity  of  insight, 
fidelity  to  facts  and  fear  of  nothing  but — the  tongue 
of  Lady  Holt, — wise,  and  with  a slight  conceit  of 
his  wisdom — a man  w’ho  has  no  doubts  that  laws 
should  be  executed  and  that  rogues  should  be 
hanged,  and  before  the  shrewd  glance  of  whose 
knowing  eye  sophism  instantly  dwindles,  and  all 
the  bubbles  of  fanaticism  incontinently  collapse. 
Thus  he  once  committed  a blasphemous  impostor 
by  the  name  of  Atkins  who  belonged  to  a sect, 
half  cheats  half  gulls,  called  “The  Prophets.” 
One  of  the  brotherhood  immediately  waited  on 
him  and  said,  authoritatively,  “ I come  to  yon,  a 
prophet  from  the  Lord  God,  wrho  has  sent  me  to 
thee,  and  would  havp  thee  grant  a nolle  prosequi  to 
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John  Atkins  bis  servant,  whom  thou  has  sent  to 
prison. ’ ’ Such  a demand  might  have  puzzled  some 
judges,  but  Holt's  grim  humor  and  English  sagaci- 
ty darted  at  once  to  the  point  which  betrayed  the 
falsity  of  the  fanatic’s  claim.  “ Thou  art  a false 
prophet  and  lying  knave,”  he  answered.  “ If  the 
Lord  God  had  sent  thee,  it  would  have  been  to  the 
Attorney-General,  for  He  knows  that  it  belongeth 
not  to  the  Chief  Justice  to  grant  a nolle  prosequi . 
But  I,  as  Chief  Justice,  can  grant  you  a warrant 
to  bear  him  company,”  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  he  immediately  did.  The  masculine  spirit 
of  Coke  and  Holt  is  visible  in  all  the  great  English 
lawyers  and  magistrates,  refined  into  a graceful 
firmness  in  Il&rdwicke,  caricatured  in  the  bluff, 
huffing,  swearing  imperiousness  of  Thurlow,  and 
finding  in  Eldon,  who  combined  Thurlow’s  bigotry 
with  Hardwicke's  courtesy,  its  latest  representa- 
tive. 

In  respect  to  the  statesmen  of  England,  wo  will 
pass  over  many  small,  sharp,  snapping  minds, 
eminent  as  red-tape  officials  and  ministers  of  rou- 
tine, and  man}'  commanding  intellects  and  men 
versed  in  affairs,  in  order  that  we  may  the  more 
emphasize  the  name  of  Chatham,  who,  though  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  knew  nothing  perfectly  but 
Harrow’s  Sermons  and  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen,  is 
pre-eminent  among  English  statesmen  for  the  union 
of  the  intensest  nationality  w ith  the  most  thorough- 
going force  of  imagination  and  grandest  elevation 
of  sentiment.  Feeling  the  glory  and  the  might  of 
his  country  throbbing  in  every  pulsation  of  his 
heroic  heart,  he  was  himself  the  natiou  individual- 
ized, could  wield  all  its  resources  of  spirit  and 
power,  and,  while  in  office,  penetrated,  animated, 
kindled  the  whole  people  with  his  own  fiery  and 
invincible  soul.  As  a statesman,  he  neither  had 
comprehension  of  understanding  nor  the  timidity 
in  action  which  often  accompanies  it ; but,  a hero 
and  a man  of  genius,  he  was  fertile  in  great  con- 
ceptions, destitute  of  all  moral  fear,  on  fire  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  Possessing  a clear  and  bright 
vision  of  some  distant  and  fascinating  but  seeming- 
ly inaccessible  object,  and  bearing  down  all  oppo- 
sition with  a will  as  full  of  the  heat  of  his  genius 
as  his  conception  was  with  its  light,  he  went  crash- 
ing through  all  intervening  obstacles  right  to  his 
mark,  and  then  proudly  pointed  to  his  success  in 
justification  of  his  processes.  In  a lower  sphere 
of  action,  and  with  a patriotism  less  ideal,  but  still 
glorious  with  the  beautiful  audacity  and  vivid 
vision  of  genius,  is  that  most  heroic  of  English 
naval  commanders,  Nelson.  Bearing  in  his  brain 
an  original  plan  of  attack,  and  hashing  his  own 
soul  into  the  roughest  sailor  at  the  guns,  fleet  after 
fleet  sunk  or  dispersed  as  they  came  into  collision 
with  that  indomitable  valor  guided  by  that  swift, 
sure,  far-darting  mind.  His  heroism,  however, 
was  pervaded  through  and  through  with  the  vul- 
garest  prejudices  of  the  common  English  seaman. 
His  three  orders  to  his  men  when  he  took  the  com- 
mand on  the  opening  of  the  French  wrar,  sound  like 
the  voice  of  England  herself : first,  “ to  obey  orders 
implicitly;  second,  to  consider  every  man  their 
enemy  who  spoke  ill  of  the  King ; and,  third,  to 
hate  a Frenchman  as  they  did  the  devil.” 

In  ascending  from  men  eminent  in  action  to  men 
renowned  in  thought,  we  are  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  thick  throng  of  names,  illustrions  in  sci- 
entific discovery  and  literary  creation,  which  crowd 
upon  the  attention.  Leaving.out  of  view  the  mass 
of  originating  genius  which  has  been  drawn  into 


the  service  of  the  nation’s  applying  talent,  in  the 
vast  field  of  its  industrial  labors,  what  a proof  of 
the  richness,  depth,  strength,  variety,  and  unity 
of  the  English  Mind  is  revealed  in  its  literature 
alone.  This  bears  the  impress  of  the  same  nation- 
ality which  characterizes  its  manners  and  institu- 
tions, but  a nationality  more  or  less  refined,  en- 
nobled, and  exalted.  If  we  observe  the  long  line 
of  its  poets,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Byron,  with  hardly  the  exceptions 
of  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  wo  shall  find 
that,  however  exalted,  divinized,  some  of  them  may 
be  in  imagination  and  sentiment,  and  however  pal- 
pable may  be  the  elements  of  thought  they  have 
assimilated  directly  from  visible  nature  or  other 
literatures,  they  still  all  rest  on  the  solid  base  of 
English  character,  all  partake  of  the  tough  English 
force, 

“And  of  that  fibre,  quick  and  strong, 

Whose  throbs  ore  love,  whose  thrills  are  song.*' 
Though  they  shoot  up  from  the  level  English 
mind  to  almost  starry  heights,  their  feet  are  al- 
ways firm  on  English  ground.  Their  ideal  eleva- 
tion is  ever  significant  of  the  tremendous  breadth 
and  vigor  of  their  actual  characters.  Mountain 
peaks  that  cleave  the  air  of  another  world,  with 
Heaven’s  most  purple  glories  playing  on  their  sum- 
mits, their  broad  foundations  are  still  immovably 
fixed  on  the  earth.  It  is,  as  the  poet  says  of  the 
Alps,  u Earth  climbing  to  Heaven.”  This  reality 
of  manhood  gives  body  and  human  interest  to  their 
loftiest  ecstasies  of  creative  passion,  for  the  super- 
lative is  ever  vitalized  by  the  positive  force  w hich 
urges  it  up,  and  never  mimics  the  crazy  fancy  of 
Oriental  exaggeration.  When  to  the  impassioned 
imagination  of  Shskspeare’s  lover  the  eyes  of  his 
mistress  became  ‘ ‘ lights  that  do  mislead  the  Morn," 
we  have  a more  than  Oriental  extravagance ; but 
in  the  shock  of  sweet  surprise  it  gives  our  spirits 
there  is  no  feeling  of  the  unnatural  or  the  bizarre. 

Observe,  agaiu,  that  portion  of  English  litera- 
ture which  relates  to  the  truisms  and  the  problems 
of  morality,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Now,  no 
didactic  w riling  in  the  world  is  so  parched  and  me- 
chanical as  the  English,  as  long  as  it  deals  dryly 
with  generalities;  but  the  moment  a gush  of  thought 
comes  charged  with  the  forces  of  character,  truisms 
instantly  freshen  into  truths,  and  the  page  is  all 
olive  and  inundated  with  meaning.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  sometimes,  with  cruel  irony,  called  “ the  great 
English  moralist,”  in  which  capacity  he  is  the 
most  stupendously  tiresome  of  all  moralizing  word* 
pilerB , but  Dr.  Johnson,  the  high-churchman  and 
Jacobite,  pouring  out  his  mingled  tide  of  reflection 
and  prejudice,  hating  Whigs,  snarling  at  Milton, 
and  saying  “You  lio.  Sir,”  to  an  opponent,  is  as 
racy  as  Montaigne  or  Swift.  Ascending  higher 
into  the  region  of  English  philosophy,  w*e  shall  find 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  English  thinker 
is,  that  he  grapples  a subject,  not  with  his  under- 
standing alone,  but  with  his  whole  nature,  extends 
the  empire  of  the  concrete  into  the  region  of  pure 
speculation,  and,  unlike  the  German  and  French- 
man, builds  not  on  abstractions,  but  on  conceptions 
which  are  o’erinformed  with  his  individual  life  and 
experience.  Hobbes  and  Locke,  in  their  meta- 
physics, draw  their  own  portraits  os  unmistakably 
as  Milton  and  Wordsworth  do  theirs  in  their  po- 
etry. This  peculiarity  tends  to  make  all  English 
thought  relative,  but  what  it  loses  in  universality 
it  more  than  gains  in  energy,  in  closeness  to  things, 
and  in  power  to  kindle  thought  in  all  minds  brought 
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within  it*  influence.  The  exception  to  this  state- 
ment, as  far  os  regards  universality,  is  found  in 
that  puzzle  of  critical  science,  “Nature’s  darling” 
and  marvel,  Shakspeare,  who,  while  he  compre- 
hends England,  is  not  comprehended  by  it,  but 
stands,  in  some  degree,  not  only  for  English  but  for 
modem  thought;  and  Bacon’s  capacious  and  be- 
neficent intellect,  whether  we  consider  the  ethical 
richness  of  its  tone  or  the  beautiful  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  germinating  maxims,  can  hardly  be 
deemed,  to  use  his  own  insular  image,  “an  island 
cut  off  from  other  men's  lands,  but  rather  a conti- 
nent that  joins  to  them.”  Still,  accepting  gener- 
ally those  limitations  of  English  thought  which 
result  from  its  intense  vitality  and  nationality,  we 
are  not  likely  to  mourn  much' over  Hs  relative  nar- 
- rowness,  if  we  plaoe  it  by  the  side  of  the  barren 
amplitude,  or  ample  barrenness,  of  abstract  think- 
ing. Take,  for  example,  any  great  logician,  with 
his  mastery  of  logical  process**,  and  compare  him 
With  a really  great  reasoner  of  the  wide,  conceptive 

gmius  of  Hooker,  or  Chillingworth,  or  Barrow,  or 
urke,  with  his  m aster}'  of  logical  premises,  and,  in 
respect  to  mental  enlightenment  alone,  do  you  not 
suppose  that  the  clean  and  clear,  but  unproductive 
understanding  of  the  passionless  dialectician  will 
quickly  dwindle  before  the  massive  nature  of  the 
creative  thinker?  The  fabrics  of  reason,  indeed, 
require  not  only  machinery  but  materials. 

Ab  a consequence  of  this  ready  interchange  of 
reflective  and  creative  reason  in  the  instinctive  op- 
eration of  the  English  mind,  its  poets  are  philoso- 
phers, and  its  philosophers  are  poets.  The  old  En- 
glish drama,  from  its  Btout  beginning  in  Marlowe’s 
“consistent  mightiness”  and  “working  words,” 
until  it  melted  in  the  flushed,  wild-eyed  voluptu- 
ousness of  Fletcher’s  fancy,  and  again  hardened  in 
the  sensualized  sense  of  Wycherley’s  satire  and  the 
diamond  glitter  of  Congreve’s  wit,  is  all  aglow  with 
the  fire  and  fierceness  of  impassioned  reason.  Dry- 
den  argues  in  annihilating  sarcasms  and  radiant 
metaphors  ; Pope  runs  ethics  into  rhythm  and  epi- 
grams. In  the  religious  poets  of  the  school  of  Her- 
bert and  Vaughan,  a curious  eye  is  continually 
seen  peering  into  the  dusky  comers  of  insoluble 
problems,  and  metaphysic  niceties  are  vitally  in- 
wrought with  the  holy  quaintness  of  their  medita- 
tions, and  the  wild-rose  perfume  of  their  senti- 
ments ; and,  in  the  present  century,  the  knottiest 
problems  of  philosophy  have  come  to  us  touched 
and  irradiated  with  the  etherial  imaginations  of 
Wordsw'orth,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  or  shot  pas- 
sionately out  from  the  hot  heart  of  Byron. 

But,  reluctantly  leaving  themes  which  might 
tempt  us  to  wearying  digressions,  we  ’wish  to  add 
a word  or  two  respecting  the  mental  characteristics 
of  four  men  who  are  pre-eminently  the  glory  of  the 
English  intellect — Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
and  Newton;  and  if  the  human  mind  contains 
more  wondrous  faculties  than  these  exhibit,  we 
know  them  not.  The  essential  quality  of  Chaucer 
is  the  deep,  penetrating,  Dantean  intensity  of  hi9 
single  conceptions,  which  go  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  objects  conceived,  so  that  there  is  an  absolute 
contact  of  thought  and  thing  without  any  interval. 
These  conceptions,  however,  he  gives  in  succession, 
not  in  combination ; and  the  supreme  greatness  of 
Shakspeare’s  almost  celestial  strength  is  seen  in 
this,  that  while  be  conceives  as  intensely  as  Chau- 
cer, be  has  the  further  power  of  combining  diverse 
conceptions  into  a complex  whole,  “ vital  in  every 
part,”  and  of  flashing  the  marvelous  combination 


at  once  upon  the  mind  in  words  that  are  things. 
Milton  does  not  possess  tins  poetic  comprehensive- 
ness of  conception  and  combination ; but  he  stands 
before  ns  as  the  grandest  and  mightieit  individ- 
ual man  in  literature — a man  who  transmuted  all 
thoughts,  passions,  acquisitions,  and  aspirations 
into  the  indestructible  substance  of  personal  char- 
acter. Assimilating  and  absorbing  into  his  own 
nature  the  spirit  of  English  Puritanism,  he  starts 
from  a firm  and  string,  though  somewhat  narrow 
base ; but,  like  an  inverted  pyramid,  he  broadens 
as  he  ascends,  and  soars  at  last  into  regions  so  ex- 
alted and  so  holy  that  his  song  becomes,  in  his  own 
divine  words,  “the  majestic  image  of  a high  and 
stately  drama,  shutting  up  and  intermingling  her 
solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a seven-fold  c horns  of 
hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies!”  It  would 
not  become  us  here  to  speak  of  Newton— -although, 
In  the  exhaustless  creativeness  of  his  imagination, 
few  poets  have  equaled  him— except  to  note  the 
union  in  his  colossal  character  of  boundless  invent- 
iveness with  an  austere  English  constancy  to  the 
object  in  view.  His  mind,  when  on  the  trail  of 
discovery,  was  infinitely  fertile  in  the  most  original 
and  ingenious  guesses,  conjectures,  and  hypotheses, 
and  his  life  might  have  been  barren  of  scientific 
results  had  he  yielded  himself  to  their  soft  fascina- 
tion ; but  in  that  great,  calm  mind  they  were  test- 
ed and  discarded  with  the  same  rapid  ease  that 
marked  their  conception,  and  the  persistent  Genius, 
pitched  far  beyond  the  outmost  walls  of  positive 
knowledge, 

41  Went  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way !” 

In  these  remarks  on  the  English  Mind,  torith 
their  insufficient  analysis  of  incomplete  examples, 
and  the  result,  it  may  be,  of  a most  “ scattering 
and  unsure  observance,”  we  have  at  least  endeav- 
ored to  follow  it  as  it  creeps,  and  catch  a vanish- 
ing view  of  it  as  it  soars,  without  subjecting  the 
facts  of  its  organic  life  to  any  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion or  embellishment.  We  have  attempted  the 
description  of  this  transcendent' star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  nationalities,  as  we  would  describe  any 
of  those  great  products  of  nature  whose  justification 
is  found  in  their  existence.  Yet  we  are  painfully 
aware  how  futile  is  the  effort  to  sketch  in  a short 
essay  characteristics  which  have  taken  ten  centu- 
ries of  the  energies  of  & nation  to  evolve;  but, 
speaking  to  those  who  know  something  by  descent 
and  experience  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the 
English  blood,  wo  may  have  hinted  what  we  could 
not  represent.  For  this  proud  and  practical,  this 
arrogant  and  insular  England, 

41  Whose  shores  beat  back  the  ocean’s  foamy  feet,” 

is  the  auguBt  mother  of  nations  destined  to  survive 
her;  has  sown,  by  her  bigotry  and  rapacity  no  less 
than  her  enterprise,  the  seeds  of  empires  all  over 
the  earth ; and  from  the  English  Mind  as  its  germ 
has  sprung  our  own  somewhat  heterogeneous  but 
rapidly  organizing  American  Mind,  worth}',  as  we 
think,  of  its  parentage,  and  intended,  as  we  trust, 
foT  a loftier  and  more  comprehensive  dominion ; 
distinguished,  unlike  the  English,  by  a mental  hos- 
pitality which  eagerly  receives,  and  a mental  ener- 
gy which  quickly  assimilates,  the  blended  life- 
streams  of  various  nationalities ; with  a genius 
less  persistent  but  more  sensitive  and  flexible.; 
with  a freedom  less  local,  with  ideas  larger  and 
more  generous,  with  a past,  it  may  be,  lew  rich  in 
memories,  but  with  a future  more  glorious  in  hopes. 
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^Mint's  tftyair. 

THERE  have  been  of  late  some  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  authors*  We  hinted  at 
them  last  month.  B6ranger  died,  and  the  French 
army  had  to  parade  to  protect  Paris  from  a possi- 
ble revolution  over  his  grave.  Dickens  was  in- 
vited to  perfAm  before  the  English  Queen  and 
court,  and  declined  to  appepr  unless  he  and  his 
friends,  being  gentlemen,  were  treated  as  gentle- 
men— a natural  courtesy  which  the  Queen  (being 
no  gentleman)  declined.  Thackeray,  running  for 
Parliament  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  was  defeated  by 
only  a few  votes,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  is  now  Baron 
Macaulay. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  as  the  world 
grows,  and  the  troubadour,  from  a sweet  singer  in 
a hall,  becomes  a power  in  society,  his  words  are 
continually  ripening  into  deeds.  And  where  the 
popular  will  makes  the  government,  it  naturally 
selects  for  governors  men  who  have  shown  that 
they  know  human  life  and  human  nature. 

B6ranger  was  an  idol  in  France.  His  name  stood 
for  the  idea  of  popular  freedom.  It  was  a lyric  of 
liberty,  and  its  very  mention  carried  music  to  the 
general  heart. 

He  declined  office  under  the  Monarchy  and  Em- 
pire ; so  he  did  under  the  Republic.  But,  like  moet 
genuine  men  of  letters  every  where,  his  heart  was 
with  the  popular  cause.  He  knew  that,  ideally, 
the  will  of  the  many  would  make  the  most  prac- 
ticable law  for  the  many;  and  the  French  people 
reverenced  themselves  in  honoring  B6ranger. 

But  it  was  a singular  spectacle  to  see  this  simple, 
retired  man — a singer  not  too  choice  in  his  life  or 
in  his  verse — borne  to  his  grave  amidst  the  hushed 
expectation  of  an  empire ; the  government,  which 
feared  his  name  might  be  the  war-cry  of  a revolu- 
tion, taking  care  to  soothe  with  it  the  excitement 
of  the  populace.  It  made  itself  chief  mourner. 
Imperial  carriages  followed  the  bier  ; imperial  sol- 
diers preserved  “order,”  as  the  word  is  understood 
in  de|potisms,  and  with  imperial  honors  the  poet 
of  the  people  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

Such  things  are  hardly  possible  elsewhere  than 
in  France.  Douglas  Jerrold  was  buried  quietly  by 
a group  of  famous  men,  his  friends,  on  a soft  sum- 
mer afternoon.  No  army  was  called  out ; but  En- 
gland mourned  one  of  the  powers  of  England.  No 
speech  was  made  at  either  grave ; but  there  was 
a very  loud  lesson  at  the  grave  of  B^ranger.  It 
was  this : that  literature  is  no  longer  a dream ; 
that  an  author  is  not  a tumbler  on  tight-ropes  and 
a dancer  on  bottles  only,  but  that  a poet  may 
practically  paralyze  an  emperor,  and  his  song  be 
more  terrible  to  despotisms  than  an  army  with 
banners. 

And  so,  in  old  times,  courts  had  their  buffoons 
and  jesters,  and  ranked  them  with  their  servants. 
Now,  the  court  is  challenged  to  recognize  the  prop- 
er claim  of  genius — and,  failing  to  do  that,  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  its  amusement  elsewhere. 

The  Queen  of  England  comes  of  a family  notori- 
ously dull,  coarse,  and  illiterate.  The  Hanoverian 
court  of  England  has  never  been  renowned  for  a 
solitary  thrill  of  sympathy  with  what  is  noblest 
and  best  in  England.  Her  present  fruitful  Majesty 
frowned  to  death  the  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  tied  a 
garter  around  the  leg  of  Louis  Napoleon — the  un- 
certain son  of  an  uncertain  mother— and  now  de- 
clines to  receive  as  gentlemen  the  men  who  do  more 


for  the  glory  of  England  than  any  other  class  of 
Englishmen. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  think  that  William  Shakspeare 
would  not  be  “received”  by  Victoria  Guelph. 

The  Queen,  of  course,  as  a Queen,  is  a mere 
form.  Her  state  functions  are  simply  ceremonies. 
But  why  should  she  live  always  in  state  ceremo- 
nies any  more  than  wear  her  crown  and  hold  her 
sceptre  in  her  nursery  ? May  not  the  Queen  of 
England  be  a lady,  as  she  is  a mother  ? Is  it  not 
etiquette  for  the  Queen  of  England  publicly  to 
honor  in  her  palace  the  most  illustrious  man  in 
England  ? May  she  publicly  u receive”  the  most 
distinguished  roufo  in  her  kingdom — the  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  for  instance — and  decline  to  notice  the 
great  successor  of  Walter  Scott? 

Poor  little  woman ! You  pity  her  for  being  im- 
prisoned in  all  that  state  splendor.  You  can  not 
believe  that  it  was  she  who  shut  the  door  in  Dick- 
ens’s face,  and  the  faces  of  his  friends.  The  Queen 
of  England  may  be  a form,  but  why  must  Victoria 
Guelph  be  a snob  ? 

The  snobbishness  should  have  been  left  entirely 
to  the  American  gentlemen  in  Paris,  who  declined, 
a year  or  two  since,  to  ask  Dickens  to  a Washing- 
ton ball,  to  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  one 
of  the  most  notorious  women  in  Paris — the  Prin- 
cess Mathilde. 

And  Thackeray  was  defeated  at  Oxford. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Cardwell  can  serve  Oxford 
better.  Only  it  is  no  argument  against  Thack- 
eray, as  a member  of  Parliament,  that  he  is  a man 
of  genius  and  a novelist. 

Wellington  was  but  a general — until  he  showed 
he  could  command  the  Commons  as  well  as  an 
army.  That  a man  has  not  passed  his  tender 
years  in  sucking  red  tape  is  no  disadvantage  to 
him,  and  all  governments  gain  by  plain  good  sense. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  reconciled  to  Thackeray’s 
defeat — regretting  only  that  he  should  be  beaten 
any  how  or  any  where,  and  remembering  that 
Bayard  Taylor  writes  of  having  seen  some  of  the 
sketches  for  the  new  novel  which  has  been  so  long 
coming — “The  Virginians” — in  which,  let  U3  hope 
that  he  will  do  for  us  and  our  life  and  society  what 
he  has  already  done  for  his  native  English.  He 
was  not  long  in  Virginia ; but  he  seems  to  have  a 
kind  of  cavalier’s  sympathy  for  it,  and  has  already 
touched  its  soil  in  “ Henry  Esmond.”  That  was 
a splendid  historical  study — a book  to  read  in  its 
quaint  old  type,  and  believe  that  we  were  tasting 
the  very  times  themselves  in  a delightful  relic. 
But  the  historical  novel  that  deals  with  historical 
facts,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  historical  epochs,  can 
never  be  more  entertaining  than  a very  good  his- 
tory. Macaulay’s  story  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion 
is  quite  as  good  as  an}*  novel  that  could  be  written 
upon  the  same  subject.  Besides,  the  same  faculties 
which  make  a good  novelist  of  society  to-day  do 
not  necessarily  make  a good  novelist  of  yesterday. 
A man  may  see  w ell  and  clearly  into  the  life  around 
him,  and  yet  be  very  blind  when  he  throws  his  eyes 
further. 

Happily,  no  author  has  a surer  instinct  of  the 
scope  of  his  own  genius  than  Thackeray,  and  we 
may  very  safely  leave  ourselves  in  his  hands. 


We  have  spoken  of  Beranger.  We  want  to 
speak  of  one  of  his  songs.  They  can  no  more  be 
translated  properly  into  English  than  Burns  cam 
be  done  into  French.  But  that  much  may  be  done 
toward  faithfully  rendering  their  drift — but  never 
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their  wit,  or  pathos,  or  rhythm,  or  color— the  ad- 
mirable translations  of  Mr.  Young  show. 

There  is  one  of  his  most  famous  songs,  Le  Gre- 
nier— 4 4 The  Garret”  — of  which  that  quaint  and 
fascinating  literary  artist,  Father  Prout,  has  made 
an  exquisite  paraphrase. 

Who  Father  Prout  is  f 

Long  ago,  then,  in  the  remote  antiquity  of  ten 
or  a dozen  years  since,  when  Easy  Chairs  sportively  [ 
took  their  pleasure  about  the  world,  the  present 
Easy  Chair,  on  the  loveliest  days  of  late  October 
— or  was  it1  November?  so  transfigured  is  ever}' 
thing  in  Italy— came  to  Rome. 

*'  Where  shall  1 now  find  raptures  that  were  felt,  * 

Joys  that  befell. 

And  hopes  that  dawned  at  twenty,  when  I dwelt" 
in  Rome! 

The  dear  old  city  is  full  of  quaint  and  curious 
things — men  in  strange  costumes,  and  women  in 
stranger ; and  monks,  friars,  popes,  cardinals,  and 
others  of  the  third  sex,  in  the  strangest  of  alL 
To  be  strange  in  Rome  is,  therefore,  to  be  very 
strange. 

One  day,  idly  sauntering  along  the  Corso,  we 
stopped  to  watch  a small  man,  with  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  a baggy  surtout  enveloping  his  form,  and 
enormous  mocassins  on  his  feet.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  curious  boots  and  shoes  in  Rome  — the 
Russians,  especially,  wear  surprising  things  at  that 
end  of  the  body  ; but  mocassins  were  entirely  new. 
The  small  man  slid  and  Bhuffled  along  in  them,  as 
if  he  were  navigating  himself  in  a pair  of  scows, 
and  his  face  had  the  gleam  of  inward  humor  which 
showed  him  to  be  a man  of  fancy  and  an  Irishman. 
His  eyes,  seen  behind  the  spectacles,  had  that 
peculiar  watery,  sea-green  illumination  — a super- 
ficial light  — which  is  quite  enough  to  have  given 
the  descendants  of  King  Brian  the  sobriquet 44  em- 
erald,” even  if  they  had  not  received  it  from  the 
44  tuxtfe  green  oil”  over  which  the  family  reigns. 

The  little  man  was  hidden  in  his  own  thoughts 
as  he  sailed  by  us,  and  the  friend  who  was  leaning 
on  one  of  our  arms  told  us  that  the  figure  was  that 
of  a Jesuit  manque — a man  who  was  not  quite  a 
Jesuit — an  Irishman  of  talent,  and  valuable  to  his 
church,  but,  unhappily,  too  fond  of  what  Sheridan 
loved.  lie  was  a suspended  priest,  or  a priest  out 
of  place ; his  name,  Father  Mahony ; his  fame,  that 
of  Father  Prout. 

He  was  an  old  magazinist  in  England ; wrote 
in  Frazer  and  elsewhere;  was  a friend  of  Ma- 
ginn ; turned  Mother  Goose’s  rhymes  into  Greek ; 
wrote  burlesques  and  grotesques ; translated,  par- 
aphrased ; was  full  of  knowledge,  wit,  poetry,  pa- 
thos, facility ; delighting  every  body,  never  get- 
ting on,  shiftless,  uncertain,  a beautiful  bit  of  ma- 
chinery wanting  only  the  mainspring ; just  such 
a character  as  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  knows  more 
about  and  writes  better  about  than  any  body  else 
— an  Irish  literary  soldier  of  fortune,  with  his 
heart  in  his  hand,  doubtless ; one  of  the  best  fel- 
lows in  the  world,  and  good  for  nothing — in  fact, 
what  right  has  Dr.  Mackenzie  to  delay  longer  tell- 
ing us  about  Father  Prout  ? 

It  was  he  who  made  the  paraphrase  of  B6ranger’s 
song,  44  The  Garret.”  He  had  a right  to  do  it. 
He  looked  into  his  own  heart — into  his  own  past — 
and  wrote  as  if  it  were  his  what  the  songster  sang 
because  it  was  his  own.  It  belonged  to  both.  It 
belongs  to  all  Bohemians  like  them.  Beranger's 
14  Le  Grenier”  is  a ditharymbic  of  Bohemia. 

Father  Prout’s  version  is  not  in  the  original 


measure,  nor  is  It  by  any  means  literal,  but  it  lias 
the  ring,  the  afflatus,  of  the  original. 

THE  GARRET. 

“ Oh,  it  was  here  that  love  his  gifts  bestowed 
On  youth's  wild  age! 

Gladly  once  more  I seek  my  youth's  abode 
In  pilgrimage. 

Here  my  young  mistress  with  her  poet  dared 
Reckless  to  dwell ; 

She  was  sixteen,  1 twenty,  and  we  shared 
This  attic  ceil 

44  Yes,  'twas  a garret!  be  it  known  to  all 
Here  was  Love’s  shrine: 

There  read  in  charcoal  faced  along  the  wall 
The  unfinished  line. 

Here  was  the  board  where  kindred  hearts  would  blend. 
The  Jew  can  tell 

How  oft  I pawned  my  watch  to  feast  a friend 
In  attic  cell. 

44  Oh,  my  Lisette's  fair  form  could  I recall 
With  fairy  wand ! 

There  she  would  blind  the  window  with  her  shawl — 
Bashful,  yet  fond ! 

What  though  from  whom  she  got  her  dress  Pvo  since 
Learned  but  too  well  ? 

8UU,  in  those  days  I envied  not  a prlnoe 
In  attic  cell. 

14  Here  the  glad  tidings  on  our  banqnet  burst 
'Mid  the  bright  bowls. 

Yeft,  it  was  here  Marengo's  triumph  first 
Kindled  onr  souls ! 

Bronze  cannon  roared : France,  with  redoubled  might, 
Felt  her  heart  swell ! 

Proudly  we  drank  onr  consol's  health  that  night 
In  attic  cell. 

44  Dreams  of  my  youthful  days!  Td  freely  give, 

Ere  my  life's  close, 

All  the  dull  days  I'm  destined  yet  to  live 
For  one  of  those ! 

Where  shall  I now  find  raptures  that  were  felt, 

Joys  that  befell. 

And  hopes  that  dawned  at  twenty,  when  I dwelt 
In  attic  cell  !’* 

The  old  man  lived  and  died  faithfrxl  to  the  recol- 
lection. His  whole  life  was  as  simple  and  natural 
as  this  little  song  which  tells  one  of  its  passages. 
The  applause  of  a nation,  and  its  fond  idolatry, 
never  elated  or  deceived  him.  No  other  man  but 
Napoleon  ever  excited  such  enthusiasm  in  that 
most  enthusiastic  people ; and,  by  the  force  of  his 
own  sincerity,  the  poet  praised  only  what  was  no- 
ble and  admirable  in  the  Emperor,  not  sparing  his 
vanities  and  errors.  He  was  not  a poet  only — 
he  was  a power  in  France.  Among  all  modem 
poets  he  is  one  of  those  who  truly  fulfilled  the 
poet’s  office.  He  played  upon  the  hearts  of  a peo- 
ple as  upon  a harp,  and  his  pen  was  more  potent 
than  the  most  patriotic  sword  in  the  country.  B6- 
ranger  must  be  ranked  among  the  few  real  poets 
in  history.  His  claim  is  as  indisputable  as  that 
of  Shakspeare  or  Bums ; although  he  was  as  differ- 
ent from  each  of  them  as  they  were  from  each  oth- 
er. His  very  name  has  already  become  a syno- 
nym of  geniality  and  patriotism.  Governments 
feared  him,  the  people  loved  him:  and  so  great 
was  the  fear  of  Government  of  the  dead  B6ranger, 
that  it  affected  to  love  him  more  than  the  people, 
that  it  might  thrust  them  from  his  grave.  From 
his  grave  they  could  do  it — but  not  from  his  mem- 
ory— not  from  his  words.  They  will  sing  his  songs 
and  tell  the  simple  story  of  his  life  until  their  own 
natures  are  changed.  B6ranger  knew  the  genius 
of  France,  and  nowhere  is  it  so  well  justified  as  in 
his  poetry. 
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When  steam  first  conquered  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Sirius  and  Liverpool  came  puffing  up  the  Bay, 
in  the  very  face  of  the  good  Doctor  Dionysius 
Lardner,  who  had  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
it  could  not  be  done,  we  ail  threw  up  our  hats  and 
declared  that  the  ocean  was  now  really  bridged, 
and  that  Europe  was  but  a suburb  or  neighboring 
ally  of  the  great,  free,  and  enlightened  republic. 

This  was  true — but  it  was  a truth  in  the  future 
tense  at  that  time.  Now  it  has  become  present. 
But  being  long  used  to  the  steam  bridge,  and  busy- 
ing ourselves  with  “ cutting  under”  it  with  a tele- 
graph, we  have  failed  to  remark  that  the  lines  of 
the  allies  have  at  many  p^nts  been  blended — and 
that,  thanks  to  the  steam,  many  a luxury  and  de- 
light has  become  common  to  both  sides  of  the  sea. 

Given  to  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the 
study  of  man  as  this  Easy  Chair  is,  it  was  impressed 
recently  with  the  fact  that  New  York — which  our 
neighbors  call  us  provincial  for  calling  metropol- 
itan— has  yet  several  very  substantial  claims  to 
that  name  of  metropolis.  There  are  London  and 
Paris,  for  instance — which  the  most  vindictive  pro- 
vincial will  concede  to  be  metropolises — they  have 
been  growing  and  flourishing  for  how  many  years, 
and  they  have  at  this  moment  no  better  music,  for 
instance— -the  crowning  grace  of  a metropolis — than 
this  little  Manhattan  mushroom  of  ours,  if  that  term 
shall  be  considered  more  faithfullj’  descriptive  than 
the  other  m.  In  one  of  the  brightest  and  loveliest 
September  nights  we  had  in  New  York,  at  the  same 
time,  an  opera  company,  of  which  Frezzolini  was 
prima  donna , Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg,  king, 
each,  of  his  instrument ; and  we  had  the  most  airy, 
finished,  and  elegant  of  comedians,  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews.  As  we  rolled  up  Broadway  in  the  cheer- 
ful gaslight  and  bumped  against  the  swarming 
mass  of  passengers,  and  beheld  them  pouring  in, 
not  only  to  the  concerts  and  dramas  of  these  fa- 
mous people,  but  to  the  performances  of  Miss  Heron, 
of  Mr.  Murdock,  of  the  Ravels,  of  the  many  min- 
strels, foreign  and  domestic,  we  felt  that  the  steam 
bridge  had  done  its  work,  and  had  made  the  old 
and  new  worlds  faubourgs  of  each  other. 

Of  one  of  the  kings,  Thalberg,  we  spoke  when 
he  was  first  here.  When  he  came  again,  a paper 
said  that  he  did  the  same  old  things  precisely  in 
the  same  old  way.  It  might  have  added  that  the 
things  were  popular  and  the  way  was  perfect. 
Urania  writes  to  us,  that  after  she  had  heard  the 
great  pianist  three  or  four  times,  she  did  not  care 
to  go  again — that  it  was  perfect,  but  perhaps  per- 
fection is  a little  tiresome  ; and  that  on  the  whole 
she  would  rather  have  Mrs.  Jones — Mrs.  John 
Jones — come  and  pass  an  evening  with  her  and 
play  the  domestic  piano,  while  she  darned  the 
paternal  stockings. 

Who  would  not  write  to  the  lovely  Urania  if 
he  could — if  in  any  manner  he  could  invent  a pre- 
text for  doing  so  ? But  she  requested  an  answer 
to  this  note.  With  her  own  ivory  hand  propelling 
a swan’s  quill,  she  asked  that  we  would  reply. 
What  a happy  morning  that  request  gave  this 
Choir ! With  a golden  pen  upon  satin  paper — as 
tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  writing  happiness  upon 
her  heart,  instead  of  advice  in  a letter — it  wrote  : 

“ Dear  Young  Lady  : Your  feeling  is  natural ; 
but  there  is  another  side  te  think  of.  The  great 
pianist  seems  to  understand  thoroughly  the  char- 
acter of  his  instrument — to  know  what  it  can  do, 
and  what  it  can  not  do— and  he  plays  accordingly. 
He  does  not  try  to  help  the  “ expression”  by 


shrugging  his  shoulders,  or  tossing  his  hair,  or 
rolling  his  eyes ; but  if  you  have  heard  his*  play 
the  Adelaide  of  Beethoven,  or  the  fantasia  from 
Don  Giovanni , you  will  surely  agree  that  he  con- 
ceives the  music  and  sympathizes  with  it,  as  It 
was  intended  by  the  composers.  Does  Mrs.  John 
Jones  do  more  ? Then  naturally  when  you  go  te 
a crowded  room,  and  sit  and  suffocate  as  if  you 
were  in  a vapor-bath  combined  with  the  stocks, 
and  hear  him  play  the  same  pieces  you  heard  him 
play  the  evening  before,  you  are  tired,  and  vexed, 
and  warm,  and  don’t  care  to  come  again.  But  you 
must  remember  that  he  is  giving  concerts  to  make 
money,  and  that  he  plays  the  music  which  he  knows 
is  popular  and  pleasing.  He  is  not  performing  to 
you  every  evening ; but  if  you  knew  him,  and  he 
would  come  into  your  parlor,  and  with  the  same 
grace,  and  elegance,  and  tenderness,  play  the  mu- 
sic that  you  most  love  to  hear  Mrs.  John  Jones 
play,  do  yon  think  he  would  do  it  any  the  less 
skillfully  and  satisfactorily  because  he  would  do 
it  “ perfectly  ?”  Is  it  the  playing  you  donot  like, 
or  the  circumstances  of  his  public  playing?  Pos- 
sibly it  is  the  latter— is  it  not  probably  so  ? Don't 
agree  if  you  can  help  it,  dear  Lady  Urania;  for 
if  you  are  still  unconvinced,  you  will  write  once 
more  to  your  loyal  East  Chair.’1 


Our  venerable  friend  Solomon  Gunny  bags  re- 
turned several  weeks  since  from  his  summer  tour. 
The  alarming  aspect  of  “ affairs”  cut  him  short  in 
a little  progress  he  was  making  through  his  native 
land,  and  he  gave  cars  and  steamers  no  rest  until, 
as  he  said,  he  “ touched  bottom  again”  in  Wall 
Street.  Fortunately  he  touched  bottom  without 
going  to  the  bottom — a truth  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  our  accomplished  friend,  Professor 
Roemer,  to  render  into  intelligent  French  or  Chal- 
dee, yet  which  is  a truth  nevertheless. 

The  family  Gunny  bags  were  chagrined  and  in- 
dignant at  this  precipitate  return. 

[ “ Going  home  in  August,”  said  Miss  Gunny baga. 

“Oh!  papa,  papal” 

! “And  I haven’t  yet  worn  my  new  muslin  a Vimt- 
peratrice cried  Miss  Bell  Gunnybaga,  bursting 
into  sobs. 

But  both  of  the  young  ladies  at  once  perceiving 
the  enormity  of  the  situation,  met  it  bravely  by 
asking  in  a breath, 

“ 'What  will  people  say  ?” 

Who  are  “ people,”  of  wh6m  we  dwell  in  such 
eternal  terror?  Have  you  ever  seen  “people?” 
Have  you  ever  heard  “people  say”  what  we  are 
constantly  in  a panic  lest  they  should  say?  If 
you  go  to  town  in  August  whose  business  is  it,  ex- 
cept the  cook’s  and  chambermaid’s — and  the  lover’s, 
of  course,  Miss  Bell,  if  he  happen  to  be  tied  to  town 
by  business  ? What  have  “ people”  ever  done  for 
you  that  yon  should  square  all  your  conduct  ac- 
cording to  the  view  they  may  happen  to  take  of  it  ? 
Are  “people”  your  particular  friends?  Are  they 
a highly  moral  and  exemplary,  simple  and  honest 
class,  whose  judgment  would  be  a real  condemna- 
tion? Do  “people”  care  for  you,  except  as  you 
care  for  ballet-dancers,  and  naughty  novels,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Leek  Todley,  and  other 
things  that  amuse  and  excite  you  for  a moment? 

No.  Miss  Gunnybags  and  Miss  Bell  Guxray- 
bags,  you  know  very  well  that  “ people”  are  just 
the  men  and  women  who  are  least  worth  attention. 
The  women  have  small  waists  and  no  hearts  at  all ; 
the  men  are  dandies  and  dull.  They  are  a set 
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of  fashionably  dressed,  idle,  vapid  gossips,  who  bloom  of  an  English  summer  seemed  to  have  floated 
haven't  sincerity  enough  to  be  positively  bad,  but  to  these  shores.  Now  among  those  red  leaves  and 
who  sip  sin  at  the  edges,  and  die  of  the  poison  cool  airs  of  autumn,  let  us  repeat  the  comfortable 
without  having  tasted  its  sweetness.  It  is  a mat-  words  of  Goethe : 

ter  of  profound  concern  what  such  “ people”  think  “ The  year  is  dying  away  like  the  sound  of  bells, 

of  you,  isn't  it?  It  is  a sad  misfortune  if  they  The  wind  passes  over  the  stubble  and  finds  nothing 
should  happen  to  “ wonder  why  the  Gnnnybags  to  move;  only  the  red  berries  of  that  slender  tree 
went  home  in  August.'’  seem  as  if  they  would  remind  us  of  something 

That  is  what  the  Gunnybags  girls  have  to  think  cheerful ; and  the  measured  beat  of  the  thresher's 
of  as  they  loll  in  their  Easy  Chairs  waiting  for  the  flail  calls  up  the  thought  that  in  the  dry  and  fallen 
season  to  begin ; and  old  Solomon  has  to  thank  his  ear  lies  so  much  of  nourishment  and  life.” 

stars,  as  he  spreads  his  handkerchief  over  his  head,  

that  he  came  home  and  sold  all  his  Tinpan  Southern  OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP, 

before  the  bottom  fell  out  entirely.  How  grand  the  mountains  are  1 

But  other  summer  birds  have  other  memories  as  We  have  loitered  for  the  hour  past  in  the  moon- 
they  fly  back  again  and  nestle  into  the  old  home.  light,  looking  up  to  the  snow  bastions  which  lie 
You,  Lucy,  whose  name  a fond  old  Easy  Chair  around  Chamouni.  The  stars  are  out;  the  sky 
will  never  betray— you,  in  the  pauses  of  moonlight  is  clear ; the  air  is  still— only  broken  once  by  a 
music,  on  the  Saratoga  piazza,  heard  sweeter  words  crash  whose  echoes  rebounded  and  lingered  in  the 
than  ever  before,  and  went  to  dreams  so  dear  that  valley,  startling  us,  but  by  the  passing  villagers 
you  awoke  with  newer  beauty.  You,  who  had  read  heard  only  with  a glance  upward  and  a shrug.  It 
the  novels  and  thought  you  knew  it  all,  learned  in  may  have  been  snow ; it  may  have  been  crag ; a 
one  little  moment,  that  no  pictures  are  like  the  thousand  tons  weight,  perhaps ; but  we  shall  see 
reality,  and  that  happiness  read  of  is  not  like  hap-  no  trace  of  it  at  morning,  look  as  hard  as  we  may. 
piness  felt.  In  you  and  in  him  it  lies,  whether  It  was  Nature  counting  her  annual  income  from 
that  moment  was  the  opening  of  a gate  through  Chaos,  and  dropping  the  money  in  her  till, 
which  streamed  the  splendors  of  Paradise — stream-  And  from  far  away  over  seas,  what  other  crash 

ed,  and  by  its  shutting  were  gone— -or  the  beginning  is  that  we  hear  among  the  mountains  of  Hindoo 
of  a life  in  the  midst  of  that  glory ; for  if  it  be  true  land  ? Has  not  the  moral  world,  too,  its  laws  of 
that  the  first  pair  were  driven  from  the  garden,  is  it  com^  uns&tion  ? Vast  accumulations  of  ice  — of 
not  equally  true  that  every  new  pair  returns  to  its  frost-seasons,  which  take  the  thaw  of  God’s  revelv- 
portal,  and  either  looks  in  for  a happy  moment  only,  ing  sun  deep  in  their  fissures,  and  break  and  slip, 
or  passes  in  and  dwells  there  through  a happy  life  ? and  make  crash  and  desolation  ? 

And  you,  Master  Harry,  you  irresistible  knight  Has  not  the  British  rule  in  India  had  its  nipping 
of  dames,  how  many  trophies  have  you  added  this  frosts,  stiffening  all  moral  sense  in  a people  \v ! : i> 
year  to  your  old  victories  ? Insatiable  manikin,  count  by  millions,  till  nature’s  warmth,  lurid  and 
will  you  never  have  done  breaking  female  hearts  ? red  with  vengeance,  makes  horrid  flame  ? 

True,  you  are  somewhat  out  of  repair,  Harry,  and  Rhetoric  apart,  what  have  we  to  think  of  when 
the  eyes  and  the  pensive  forefinger  upon  the  cheek  we  come  in  from  our  evening  outlook  upon  Mont 
aud  the  rapt  gaze  which  did  execution  at  twenty-  Blanc  and  the  Needles?  Of  course,  we  are  at  the 
five,  are  less  effective  at  thirty-five  and  fortyward.  Hotel  de  Londres — it  is  the  best  in  Chamouni — and 
True  again,  }*our  toilet  is  as  careful  and  your  boots  the  Times,  scarce  a week  old,  is  at  our  hand, 
even  smaller  than  ten  years  ago ; but  cravats  weary,  The  first  page — India ; the  second  page — India ; 

and  boots  are  not  always  sure  against  the  invasions  the  third  page — India.  And  what  wonder  for  this  ? 
of  other  younger,  handsomer,  wittier  men.  True,  It  is  the  grandest  flower  in  British  gardens  tram- 
and  too  true,  alas,  a flirt  known  to  be  a flirt  is  an  pled  down ; the  great  crown-jewel  tarnished, 
adder  with  his  tongue  cut  out,  a mute  nightingale  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  say  they  haven't  govern- 
— and  you,  poor  old  Harry,  sitting  in  retired  cor-  ed  rightly ; they  have  played  the  despot ; they 
ners  of  public  parlors  with  silly  young  girls,  or  have  not  counted  Sepoys  as  more  than  material  for 
shrewd  old  ones,  hoping  to  persuade  the  spectator  musket-bearing ; their  Superior  Courts  have  not 
that  the  silly  young  and  the  shrewd  old  one  is  deep  declared  them  citizens  ; the  men  of  Oude  and 
in  love  with  you — the  spectator  who  has  seen  you  Cawnpore  were  little  better  than  Dreds ; white  En- 
at  the  same  business  for  a dozen,  for  fifteen,  for  gland  gathered  rice  and  rupees,  and  lived  on  curry 
twenty  years,  is  not  so  much  persuaded,  Harry,  and  chicken.while  copper  India  sweated  and  fumed, 
that  you  are  an  irresistible  fellow  and  the  d — — 1 and  gradually  Btole  into  the  knowledge  of  a Trib- 
among  women,  as  that  you  are  a worn-out,  com-  une  philosophy.  And  the  philosophy  taught  them 
mon  drab  of  a flirt.  what  it  will  teach  all  savages  — to  slay  their  mas- 

Let  that  be  your  autumnal  reflection  as  you  set-  ters  and  violate  their  mistresses,  and  spend  a great 
tie  into  your  Easy  Chair  to  recall  the  summer’s  Bacchanal  fete  in  blood. 

campaign.  But  the  blood  of  the  first  orgies  will  Boon  be 

And  all  the  rest  of  us  who  have  been  quietly  spent;  the  gory  hands  grow  weary  with  vengeance ; 
watching  the  the  red  flame  be  smothered.  New  and  bitter  frosts 

44  Glory  in  the  grass  and  splendor  In  the  flower,"  come  to  stiffen  and  bury  all  in  white  winter, 
as  the  last  red  leaf  twirls  and  twinkles  away  in  Rhetoric  again — which  means  that  England  will 
the  antumn  gust,  shall  we  not  have  a lovely  snm-  fight  it  out,  and  the  victory  remain  on  the  side  of 
mer  to  remember — a season  of  fresh,  mellow,  con-  knowledge  and  invention.  Barbarism  can  not  hold 
stantly  renewed  beauty,  when  the  heats  of  August  its  own  against  Paixhan  guns  and  railways.  It 
were  not  fierce  enough  to  shrivel  the  green  June  may  be  long  before  these  things  can  be  brought  to 
leaves — when,  in  truth,  a permanent  June  seemed  bear,  but  when  they  are  brought  into  the  van  the 
to  be  encamped  upon  the  landscape ; when  those  copper  faces  and  the  leaden  brains  must  give  over 
who  remembered  the  Isle  of  Wight,  seemed  once  the  contest.  Or  if  they  fall,  then  England,  who 
more  in  that  happy  island,  when  the  moist,  daily  musters  them,  does  not  represent  a real,  but  a sham 
Yol.  XV.— No.  90.— 8 H 
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civilization,  and  must  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  a pitch- 
ed battle  between  Christianity  and  all  its  horrible 
hypocrisies,  and  its  tyranny  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  barbarism,  with  its  devilish  cruelties,  and  its 
weaknesses,  and  its  human,  thrilling  outcries  for 
mercy  and  kindnesses. 

But  after  all  — impugn  the  civilized  master  as 
we  will,  compassionate  the  down-trodden  Sepoy 
as  we  will  — there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
great  advancing  tread  of  humanity  is  represented 
by  the  Briton,  and  not  by  the  Hindoo ; and  there- 
fore we  must  hope  and  we  must  count  for  the  tri- 
umph of  England. 

Semi-jealousies  and  all  fault-findings  in  detail 
blow  away  like  wind-driven  chaff  when  we  meas- 
ure the  vast  results  of  British  influence  upon  the 
millions  who  slay  their  children,  and  burn  their 
widows,  and  use  no  fat,  and  worship  the  Grand 
Lama. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  in  Switzerland, 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  warming  our  toes  by  a 
cheerful  fire  in  the  parlor  of  the  Hotel  de  Londres . 

There  was  an  Englishman  sitting  here  an  hour 
ago,  who  has  a son  and  a daughter  in  India  — per- 
haps at  Delhi,  one  of  them ; perhaps  at  Lucknow, 
the  other.  God  help  his  sleep  to-night ! For  the 
news  has  jHst  come  in  of  that  fearful  massacre  at 
Cawnpore.  Nor  are  they  feeling  easy  in  the  cities 
southward.  A Calcutta  merchant,  in  a private 
letter,  talks  in  this  style : 

44  I do  not  consider  even  Calcutta  over-safe,  and 
think  all  women  and  children  should  leave  India 
in  our  present  perilous  times,  although  I do  not  ap- 
prehend any  outbreak  but  what  could  be  speedily 
put  down.  We  have  a good  lot  of  troops  in  the 
fort ; the  volunteer  guard  amounts  to  800  strong ; 
and  the  seamen  in  the  river  would  form  another 
thousand — awkward  customers  with  muskets  and 
cutlasses.  Besides,  we  could  muster  1500  more 
Christians  who  can  fire  a gun,  and  we  are  all  more 
or  less  armed  ; in  the  face  of  which  I do  not  think 
our  Mussulman  friends  would  like  to  try  it  on. 
But  that  the  feeling  of  insecurity  pervades  all 
classes  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  Governor-General  turning  out  the  other  night 
at  twelve  o’clock,  with  his  aids-de-camp  and  body- 
guard, and  riding  down  to  the  Bank,  when  a heavy 
gun  was  fired  off,  supposed  to  be  a signal  for  a 
rising,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a war-steamer’s 
mode  of  apprising  a pilot  that  she  was  getting  up 
steam.  The  fact  is  the  people  have  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  government — they  see  such  a want 
of  vigor  and  precaution.  Thousands  of  arms  are 
sold  weekly  in  the  Calcutta  bazars;  small  bodies 
of  armed  natives  meet  outside  the  town ; and  yet, 
although  this  is  pointed  out  to  the  powers,  they 
4 pooh-pooh’  all  idea  of  danger,  as  they  have  done 
in  every  instance  until  this  hydra-headed  conspir- 
acy threatened  to  destroy  them.  I suppose  they 
are  fearful  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  natives ! 
They  ought  to  disarm  every  body  but  those  having 
a license  to  keep  offensive  weapons.  One  of  the 
head  government  officials,  who  lives  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  has  to  pass  through  one  of  the  principal 
bazars,  sees  every  morning  fellows  bringing  their 
tulwars  (swords)  to  the  armorers*  shops  to  be 
ground  and  sharpened ; but 4 it  is  not  in  his  depart- 
ment.’ Notwithstanding,  I do  not  expect 4 a row’ 
down  here,  unless  any  thing  should  go  very  wrong 
up-country.” 

Of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  the  same  writer  says: 
M He  was  one  of  the  finest  and  bravest  officers  in 


India,  and  held  a piece  of  intrenched  ground  at 
Cawnporo  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  European 
soldiers,  against  about  12,000  of  the  mutineers,  and 
the  troops  of  a native  Rajah,  Nena  Sahib,  a double- 
dyed  villain,  for  upward  of  a month.  The  brave 
old  fellow  was  wounded  in  a sortie,  and  died  soon 
after  in  our  camp.  The  men  lost  heart,  had  no 
provisions,  no  water,  and  but  little  powder  left. 

They  capitulated  with  Nena  Sahib,  who  allowed 
them  to  go  into  boats  which  he  provided,  but  im- 
mediately afterward  opened  fire,  and  those  not 
drowned  or  shot  were  dragged  ashore  and  cut  up. 

The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cawnpore,  about 
300  to  400,  who  went  into  Wheeler’s  intrenchment, 
shared  the  same  fate,  including  Lady  Wheeler  and 
her  daughters ; the  wives  and  children  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  her  Majesty’s  32d  Regiment ; Mrs. 

Lindsay  and  three  grown-up  daughters  (came  out 
last  December);  four  or  five  young  ladies  who 
came  out  last  cold  season ; twenty-six  members 
of  one  family  (the  Greenwaysand  Turnbulls,  very 
old  Indians),  and  many  others.  Yesterday’s  re- 
port was  that  Nena  Sahib  had  selected  five  ladies 
for  his  harem,  and  had  kept  about  thirty  more  as 
hostages,  should  we  lick  him ; in  which  case,  1 sup- 
pose, the  scoundrel’s  life  will  be  saved  to  recover 
them.  This  is  the  chief  who  had  previously  mas- 
sacred 180  men,  women,  and  children,  at  Futtey- 
ghur.  On  the  river  below  Cawnpore  bodies  of 
five  and  six  Europeans,  tied  together,  have  been 
seen  floating  down.” 

Here  again,  an  officer  writing  from  Neemuch(wc 
can  not  undertake  to  say  where  that  is)  says:  44 1 
sent  my  wife  and  children  out  of  camp  on  the  first ; 
the  outbreak  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  3d ; the 
firing  of  two  guns  was  the  signal,  which  occurred 
at  about  half  past  eleven.  On  the  firing  of  the 
first  gun  I started  to  join  my  wife,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Cotes  and  the  sergeant-major  of  the  cav- 
alry. We  arrived  at  S&dree,  a walled  town  some 
twelve  miles  from  Neemuch,  where  I was  delighted 
to  find  my  poor  wife  and  children.  For  some 
days  past  we  have  not  had  very  favorable  accounts 
from  that  place.  The  mutineers  consisted  of  about 
2000  men.  Just  fancy  all  these  demons  in  open 
revolt  seeking  to  murder  every  European  that  came 
within  their  reach.  Through  the  intervention  of 
Divine  Providence  all  Europeans  have  escaped 
with  the  exception  of  the  sergeant-major  of  the 
artillery’s  wife  and  her  three  children ; they  butch- 
ered her,  poor  woman,  in  a fearful  manner,  after 
which  they  put  her  children  into  boxes,  and  set 
fire  to  them;  you  can  realize  the  result.  The 
brave  little  woman  shot  two  of  the  demons  w ith  her 
husband’s  gun,  which  fortunately  happened  to  be 
loaded  at  the  time,  and  was  in  the  act  of  reloading 
when  they  cut  her  head  off.  We  saved  a portion 
of  our  clothing,  but  nothing  else.  Captain  W.’s 
wife  joined  us  at  Sadree  only  half  dressed.  She 
happened  to  be  undressing  for  bed  at  the  time  of 
the  break  out,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  in  that  state. 

The  poor  woman  is  expecting  her  confinement 
every  day.  The  destruction  of  property  at  Nee- 
much, public  and  private,  has  been  immense;  at 
least  three  lacs  of  public,  and  one  of  private; 
twenty-seven  bungalows  in  all  have  been  burned 
to  the  ground,  the  best  part  of  the  Sudder  Bazar 
destroyed,  and  all  public  records.  The  Rana  of 
this  place  has  behaved  remarkably  well  to  us, 
fugitives  os  we  are:  he  sent  the  whole  of  the 
women,  in  fact  the  Aboe  party,  on  elephants,  with 
a strong  guard  for  their  protection.  1 hope  1 may 
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never  see  the  face  of  another  Bengal  sepoy,  except 
on  the  gallows.” 

The  vengeance  of  the  London  Post  takes  an 
economic  form  which  is  worth  stating : “ India  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  a general  system  of  railroads, 
and  a government  rail  would  pay  largely,  not 
merely  in  a pecuniary,  but  in  a governmental 
sense,  in  the  immense  advantage  of  prompt  com- 
munication, in  the  ready  conveyance  of  stores, 
troops,  and  munitions  of  war  from  one  extremity 
of  Hindostan  to  the  other.  Nowhere  can  railroads 
be  made  so  cheaply  and  so  useful  for  development 
and  defense.  Such  of  these  vile  mutineers  as  are 
spared  might  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  railway 
labor  life.  Let  gangs  of  them  be  organized  on  a 
military  principle,  and  let  them  labor  the  rest  of 
their  wretched  lives,  chained  together,  for  the 
benefit  of  a people  against  whom  they  have  per- 
fidiously rebelled.  Such  a spectacle  would  operate 
as  a punishment  and  a terrifying  example,  and  do 
more  to  destroy  Brahminism  than  all  our  mission- 
aries.” 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  they  are  accom- 
plishing something  in  a more  prompt  way.  A 
clergyman  of  Benares  writes  home:  “The  gibbet 
is,  I must  acknowledge,  a standing  institution 
among  us  at  present.  There  it  stands,  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  the  flag-staff,  with  three  ropes  attach- 
ed to  it,  so  that  three  ma}'  be  executed  at  one 
time.  Two  additional  gibbets  w*ere  erected,  with 
three  ropes  to  each,  but  they  have  been  taken 
down.  Scarcely  a day  passes  without  some  poor 
wretches  being  hurled  into  eternity.  It  is  horri- 
ble, very  horrible!  To  think  of  it  is  enough  to 
make  one’s  blood  run  cold ; but  such  is  the  state 
of  things  here  that  even  fine,  delicate  ladies  may 
be  heard  expressing  their  joy  at  the  vigor  with 
which  the  miscreants  are  dealt  with.  The  swift- 
ness with  which  crime  is  followed  by  the  severest 
punishment  strikes  the  people  with  astonishment, 
it  is  so  utterly  foreign  to  all  our  modes  of  proce- 
dure, as  known  to  them.  Hitherto  the  process  has 
been  very  slow,  encumbered  with  forms,  and  such 
cases  have  always  been  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  decision.  Now,  the  commissioner  of 
Benares  may  give  commissions  to  any  he  chooses 
(the  city  being  under  martial  law)  to  try,  decide, 
and  execute  on  the  spot,  without  any  delay  and 
without  any  reference.  The  other  day  a party  was 
Bent  out  to  Gopigang,  some  thirty  miles  distant,  to 
seize  a landholder  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
rajah,  and  two  men  said  to  be  his.  ministers.  The 
three  men  were  surprised  and  taken.  They  were 
tried  on  the  spot  by  a commission  composed  of  five 
military  and  civil  officers.  After  a short  trial  the 
three  wrere  condemned  to  be  executed  then  and 
there.  The  rajah  and  the  others  protested  they 
were  innocent,  and  appealed  to  the  S udder  (the 
Supreme  Court).  They  were  told  there  was  no 
appeal  to  the  Sudder  in  these  days.  To  their  utter 
amazement  and  horror  preparations  were  made  for 
their  execution  before  their  own  door,  and  before 
the  sun  went  down  they  were  executed.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  such  doings  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  these  executions  have  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  marauders  in  this  district, 
and  have  done  much  to  awe  them  into  better 
conduct.  Roads  near  us  in  which  people  were 
hourly  plundered  a fortnight  ago  are  now  quite 
safe.” 

How  strange  all  this  to  us  amidst  the  quiet  of 
Switzerland ! Only  to-day  we  were  talking  with 


the  guides  of  poor  Jacques  Balmat,  the  first  who 
found  his  way  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

It  was  in  the  year  1786.  He  was  an  adventur- 
ous peasant  of  the  village,  chiefest  among  the 
mountain  guides  of  that  da}',  and  infatuated  in  his 
search  for  rare  minerals  at  the  feet  of  the  crags 
and  among  the  glaciers.  Saussure,  of  Geneva, 
had  offered  a reward  to  the  man  who  should  first 
find  a practicable  path  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Balmat,  concealing  his  intention,  had  repeatedly 
wandered  around  the  upper  plateaus,  taking  with 
him  a supply  of  provisions  and  remaining  absent 
for  days.  Three  times  he  had  reached  the  Grand 
Mulets  (now  well  known  as  the  first  night  station), 
but  the  gaping  crevasses,  or  the  snows,  or  wind, 
had  forbidden  further  progress.  After  two  trials 
in  the  year  1786,  once  by  himself,  and  once  with 
four  other  guides  of  Chamouni,  he  succeeded  on  the 
third  attempt,  in  which  he  was  attended  by  a Dr. 
Paccard,  a physician  of  the  village. 

Hq  told  the  story  in  this  style : “ We  slept  be- 
tween the  glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Taconnay  ; and 
I had  wrapped  the  Doctor  in  a blanket  which  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  Chamouni ; thanks  to 
this,  he  slept  soundly.  At  two  of  the  morning 
there  was  a streak  of  white,  and  I roused  the  Doc- 
tor. The  air  was  clear  and  cold,  and  the  stars 
shining  bright ; and  when  the  sun  came  out  after 
a time,  there  was  not  a trace  of  mist.  It  was  a 
fearful  business  crossing  the  glacier  of  Taconnay : 
there  were  crevasses  bridged  over  with  fresh  ice 
that  cracked  under  our  feet,  and  there  were  preci- 
pices beside  us  reaching  sheer  down  five  hundred 
feet. 

“ Well,  we  reached  the  Grand  Mulets  and  passed 
it,  and  came  to  the  Little  Mulets,  when  a fierce  wind 
struck  us,  carrying  off  the  Doctor’s  hat  into  the 
valley  of  Cormayeur.  We  were  compelled  to  throw 
ourselves  flat  upon  the  ice  to  avoid  being  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  the  tempest ; and  the  Doctor 
would  only  follow  me,  when  I at  length  ventured 
upon  my  feet,  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  We  had 
long  and  weary  work  of  this,  until  I reached  a lit- 
tle plateau  of  snow,  from  which  I could  see  down 
into  our  village  of  Chamouni.  My  good  wopian 
had  called  some  fifty  of  her  neighbors  together  be- 
fore the  church,  and  these  all  were  looking  toward 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  I raised  the  Doctor  to 
his  feet  and  •waved  my  hat,  and  could  see  them 
waving  their  hats  below  in  answer. 

“ I gained  new  courage  now,  but  the  Doctor  in- 
sisted that  he  could  go  no  further;  so  I left  him 
lying  upon  the  snow  with  the  blanket  round  him. 
It  was  growing  hard  to  breathe,  and  I had  a feel- 
ing as  if  my  lungs  were  gone,  and  my  chest  empty, 
I twisted  ray  handkerchief  into  a cravat,  and  tied 
it  around  my  mouth,  breathing  through  the  folds ; 
this  relieved  me  somewhat.  But  I felt  a chili 
creeping  over  my  lips,  for  want  of  breath  as  it 
seemed,  and  I was  a full  hour  making  only  a third 
part  of  a league.  I walked  with  my  head  down, 
the  snow  was  smooth  and  hard,  and  I found  I was 
treading  on  some  point  new  to  me,  when  I lifted 
my  eyes  and  saw  where  I had  come.  I was  at 
the  end  of  my  voyage.  Dieu  Mercil  No  foot  of 
man  or  beast  had  been  there  before  me.  I w'as 
alone  and  had  made  my  way  alone,  and  was  king 
of  the  great  mountain. 

“ Then  I turned  my  head  toward  Chamouni — 
breathing  all  the  while  very  hard,  and  shook  my 
hat  upon  my  Alpenstock  (for  the  wind  had  ceased 
now),  and  with  my  pocket-glass  I could  see  the 
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group  about  my  good  woman  still  there  before  the 
church  ; and  the  people  were  running  toward  them 
in  all  directions,  for  the  story  had  gone  about  that 
Jacques  Balmat  was  upon  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

44  After  a little  I went  back  to  find  my  poor  Doc- 
tor. He  was  stiff  and  half  frozen  ; but  I raised  him 
to  his  feet,  and  half  leading  him  and  half  carrying 
him,  brought  him  with  me  back  to  the  summit. 
All  around  us  were  the  glaciers,  the  snows,  the 
dreadful  peaks.  There  were  a few  green  spots  and 
fir  forests,  but  almost  every  thing  below  and 
around  us  white  or  else  gray  rocks. 

44  Paccard  could  see  nothing,  and  I told  him  how 
things  looked — how  Geneva  Lake  and  Neufchatel 
seemed  like  to  little  blue  spots — how  I could  see 
Italy  as  I supposed,  seeming  like  a fiat  plain  with 
a blue  mist  on  the  far  edge  of  it.  We  staid  there 
half  an  hour,  and  it  was  seven  o’clock  at  night 
when  we  started  for  home.  The  wind  was  cold, 
and  the  snow  was  blowing  in  our  faces.  Paccard 
was  like  a child.  He  begged  for  one  of  my  mit- 
tens and  I gave  it  to  him,  though  I came  near 
freezing  my  hand  for  the  want  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  every  ten  minutes  he  would  seat  himself,  and 
say  he  could  go  no  further.  Then  I took  him  on 
my  shoulders.  It  was  dleven  o’clock  before  we 
found  a piece  of  rock  free  from  ice,  where  we  could 
spend  the  night.  I found  Paccard’s  hands  were 
frozen,  and  he  could  make  no  use  of  them ; my 
left  too,  from  which  I had  given  him  the  mitten, 
was  stiff.  1 managed,  however,  to  rub  his  hands 
and  my  own  with  snow  until  the  blood  flowed 
freely  again.  We  wrapped  ourselves  in  the  blanket, 
and  kept  as  near  to  each  other  as  we  could. 

44 At  six  Paccard  woke  me.  4 It’s  very  droll,* 
said  he, 4 Balmat ; but  I think  I hear  the  birds  sing- 
ing down  below,  and  yet  I don’t  see  any  light.’ 

44 1 turned  to  look  at  him,  and  found  his  eyes 
wide  open ; the  snew,  or  the  cold,  or  both  together, 
had  blinded  him. 

44  He  took  hold  of  the  strap  of  my  knapsack,  and 
followed  me  in  that  way  down  the  mountain. 
When  we  arrived  in  the  -village,  I left  him  to  find 
his  own  way  home  with  his  staff,  and  hurried  off 
to  look  after  my  wife.  The  neighbors  scarcely 
knew  me.  My  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  face 
black,  my  lips  blue  and  pinched,  and  every  time 
1 gaped  the  blood  started  from  my  cheeks  or  my 
mouth ; besides  which,  I couldn’t  see,  except  in 
the  shade. 

44  Four  days  after  I started  for  Geneva  to  tell 
Saussure.  He  came  down  at  once  to  Chamouni, 
but  the  weather  was  bad,  and  he  was  not  able  to 
go  up  the  mountain  till  the  year  after.” 

Old  Jacques  Balmat  told  this  story  of  his  ascent 
in  this  way,  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  about  the  year 
1830,  if  we  remember  rightly. 

Dumas  inquired  about  the  Doctor  Paccard : 
44  Did  the  poor  man  continue  blind  ?” 

44  He  died,”  said  Balmat,  44  a twelvemonth 
agone;  and,  though  he  read  without  his  specta- 
cles, he  had  infernally  red  eyee.” 

4 4 The  result  of  his  exposure  on  the  mountain, 
without  doubt?” 

44  Not  at  all,”  said  Balmat. 

44  How  then?” 

The  old  guide  lifted  his  elbow,  filled  his  own 
glass,  winked,  and  thus  finished  his  story  and  his 
third  bottle. 

Every  body  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  knows 
about  old  Jacques  Balmat  bow.  There  is  a sad 
sequel  to  his  history. 


His  adventurous  habit  kept  by  him  to  the  last. 

Like  many  another  man,  he  was  haunted  with  the 
idea  of  becoming,  some  day,  suddenly  rich.  He 
believed  that  he  should  accomplish  his  aim  by  his 
search  after  gold  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains. 

On  an  August  day  of  1835  he  went  away  from  the 
village  in  company  with  a chamois-hunter.  He 
was  then  seventy  years  old,  and  the  most  popular 
guide  in  Chamouni.  In  two  days’  time  the  cham- 
ois-hunter returned,  but  without  Balmat.  The  old 
man  had  left  him  for  an  ascent  where  the  hunter 
dared  not  follow.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  no 
tidings  were  heard  of  the  lost  guide.  A search 
was  organized,  but  nothing  could  be  found  of  Bal- 
mat. It  was  conjectured  that  he  had  fallen  from 
a precipice  of  the  Mortine,  but  it  was  thought  quite 
impossible  to  recover  his  body. 

Some  four  years  siace,  a party  of  chamois-hunt- 
ers, on  returning  from  an  excursion  among  the 
wildest  portions  of  Piedmont,  discovered  a dead 
body  lying  for  above  them  upon  a glacier.  After 
incredible  efforts  they  succeeded  in  reaching  it  and 
in  transporting  it  to  the  village  of  Chamouni,  when 
the  townspeople  at  once  recognized  it  as  the  body 
of  poor  Jacques  Balmat.  So  he  was  buried  at  last 
under  a quiet  village  grave,  after  having  slept  sev- 
enteen years  upon  the  mountain  snows. 

It  is  strange  that  people  do  not  Unger  longer  at 
Chamouni : this  now  is  the  fifth  day  we  are  here, 
and  scarce  a face  at  the  table  d'hote  of  our  host  but 
has  changed  since  our  coming.  We  ourselves  are 
catching  the  feeling  of  unrest,  by  the  sight  and  the 
hearing  of  so  much  of  movement,  and  are  reckoning 
with  our  guide  for  a tramp  to-morrow  by  the  Tete 
Noire  to  Martigny. 

Yet  what  grander  summer  place  can  there  be  in 
the  wide  world  than  this  same  Valley  of  Chamou- 
ni? 

Would  you  see  a waterfall  ? there  is  the  Pele- 
rins.  Would  you  study  glaciers?  there  are  the 
Mer  de  Glace  and  the  Bois.  Would  you  have 
mountain  scrambles  and  panoramas  of  mountains? 
there  are  the  Breven  and  the  Flegere.  Would  you 
have  solitude?  sit  at  nightfall  upon  one  of  the 
boulders  which  last  3'ear’s  snow-slide  has  hurled 
upon  the  valley,  and  watch  the  day  fading  from 
the  peaks,  and  the  stars  coming  out  through  the 
gaps.  Would  you  have  music?  then  hold  your 
breath  and  listen  for  an  avalanche. 

Yet  nobody  loiters  at  Chamouni.  A man  feels 
too  much  dwarfed  there  for  a long  stay.  We  go 
to  the  High  Altar  only  to  worship ; but  who  puts  a 
week  to  his  worship  ? The  humanities  out  of  which 
we  build  our  air-castles  do  not  thrive  under  the 
shadow  of  Mont  Blanc.  We  lose  proportions,  and 
can  not  adjust  proprieties  there,  where  we  lose  all 
chance  of  comparison. 

With  its  multitude  of  glories,  you  may  yet 
count  upon  your  fingers  the  places  you  wish  to  lin- 
ger at  in  Switzerland.  Geneva  is  one : for  there 
you  have  the  lake  and  the  flashing  sails,  you  have 
the  quaint  city  and  its  shops,  you  have  the  quiet 
cultivated  fields,  the  orchards,  with  leafy  handfuls 
of  golden  fruit ; you  have  the  pretty  bedizzenment 
of  the  city  seated  at  your  hotel  table ; last  of  all, 
you  have  Mont  Blanc  making  weekly  visits  through 
the  clouds. 

Vevay  is  another  charming  lounging  spot,  and 
Lausanne  another.  Then  there  are  Interlaken, 
and  Zurich,  and  Lucerne.  A month  would  not  be 
wasted  at  either.  The  hotels  at  any  of  these  points 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  your  weekly  bill 
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would  be  less  than  at  either  Saratoga  or  New- 
port. 

Will  you  have  our  account  of  our  day’s  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  de  Londres  f Remember,  however,  we 
ore  out  of  the  way  of  markets  here.  M.  Paccard 
comes  in  of  a morning,  perhaps,  from  his  little 
chalet  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  with  half  a 
dozen  of  well-fatted  fowls ; and  our  host,  after  some 
parley,  buys  them.  Another  villager  brings  from 
his  garden-patch  a pannier  of  chicorde  or  of  water- 
cresses,  and  our  host  buys  these.  Half  a dozen 
cauliflowers  come,  perhaps,  from  the  garden  of  the 
inn  itself ; and  a young  Balmat  (for  names  have 
patriarchal  importance  in  the  Valley)  has  brought 
the  half  of  a chamois,  killed  two  days  since  by  the 
Montanvert.  These,  with  a round  of  beef  which 
has  come  from  St.  Gervais,  or  beyond,  in  a donkey- 
cart,  make  up  a dinner,  which  is  doubly  spiced  by 
a tramp  over  the  Mer  de  Glace.  A sour  wine  of 
the  country  (so  sour  that  you  cheerfully  put  two 
or  three  francs  to  a tempering  pint  of  Bordeaux) 
keeps  up  the  illusion  of  your  being  still  within  the 
limits  of  a wine-growing  country.  Not  that  any 
grapes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  higher  Swiss  valleys ; 
but  by  Geneva,  and  Lausanne,  and  all  along  the 
borders  of  the  Genevese  lake,  as  you  walk  in  the 
September  sunshine,  you  may  see  the  purple  clus- 
ters glowing,  and  the  round-hatted  peasant-girls 
passing  back  and  forth  with  the  willow  panniers 
>3t>wned  and  leaking  with  luscious  freight. 

Far  more  luscious,  however,  to  look  on,  or  to  taste 
au  ncUurtl , than  to  consume  when  the  press  has 
done  its  work  ; for  the  Swiss  wines  are  the  poorest 
of  the  poor. 

Well,  to  come  back  to  our  dinner.  It  Is  perhaps 
after  table  d'hote  hour  when  we  arrive  from  our 
tramp,  and  we  are  alone  in  the  long  hall,  but  the 
soup  is  hot,  the  chamois  has  its  mountain  flavor, 
a fresh  fow'l  has  been  put  to  the  spit,  and  the  cresses 
are  crisp  and  sound ; then  we  have  a goatVmilk 
cheese  to  nibble  upon,  and  the  nuts  which  grow 
yonder  by  the  church-yard,  besides  a dish  of  red 
plums,  which  we  saw  (and  coveted  as  we  passed) 
in  the  yard  of  a superannuated  guide,  who  lives 
within  a stone’s-throw  of  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of 
Argentiere. 

So  we  sit  there  in  the  long  hall  (you  like  to  know' 
these  things)  cracking  the  nuts  that  grew  by  the 
village  church — perhaps  by  Balmat’s  grave— with 
the  beechen  nut-cracker,  carved  by  a village  art- 
ist into  the  fashion  of  a griffin.  And  as  we  crack 
the  nuts  we  think  into  what  queer  vagaries  Swiss 
art  distorts  itself,  and  wonder  how  the  constant 
sight  and  neighborhood  of  grandness  soems  to 
dwarf  all  art-aspirations  and  divert  ingenuity  to- 
ward grotesqueness.  Can  any  philosopher  of  a?s- 
thetic  proclivities  explain  to  us  this  ? 

Did  any  body  ever  see  a grand  Swiss  landscape 
— a grand  landscape  of  any  sort  — wrought  by  a 
Swiss  artist?  Did  any  body  ever  see  any  ap- 
proach— even  in  the  lithographs  or  gauche  vapid- 
ities of  the  shops — to  the  realness  and  coldness  of 
Swiss  scenes?  Of  course  we  speak  only  of  the 
works  of  Swiss  artists  here — only  of  those  which 
bear  the  imprint  of  Zurich  or  of  Geneva.  And 
how  tame  they  are ! How  we  buy  them  and  scorn 
them!  How  we  look  at  them  and  despise  them! 
How  destitute  of  grand  lines!  How  void  of  the 
least  of  the  large  aspects  that  live  in  your  heart 
when  you  have  once  seen  the  mountains  smother- 
ed in  snows ! 

To  come  back  to  our  nut-cracker : you  buy  these, 


and  bring  them  home  as  mementos,  very  properly. 
What  is  there  in  the  mountains  that  could  have  be- 
gotten such  crude,  quaint,  ungainly,  griffinly  carv- 
ing ? Why,  of  all  others,  should  a Swiss  sculptor 
— in  beech  wood — make  a small  man  with  a hunch 
back  and  big  nose,  or  a bear  with  a screw  in  his 
haunch,  or  a lion  with  the  snout  of  a pig  ? Why 
does  he  tend  inevitably  in  all  his  art-reaches  to- 
ward the  absurd,  and  vulgar,  and  false?  How 
can  a man  live  under  the  shadow  either  of  the 
Jungfrau  or  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  spend  his  life  in 
the  manufacture  of  monstrosities  ? 

Not  only  in  art-inclinations  proper  is  this  unto- 
wardness  apparent  in  the  Swiss,  but  in  every  thing 
of  which  aesthetic  cultivation  takes  cognizance. 
Nowhere  do  you  see,  in  that  free  mountain-land, 
any  evidences  of  taste  — except  the  taste  were  an 
imported  or  exotic  taste. 

Thorwaldsen's  Lion  in  the  Rock,  with  the  spear 
thrust  in  him,  growls  affirmation. 

Sismondi  learned  elsewhere  the  art  which  group- 
ed families  of  nations  in  a grand  historic  tableau, 
and  blent  in  one  gorgeous  panorama  the  pictures 
of  a hundred  cities,  and  the  fate  of  a thousand  dy- 
nasties. 

Did  Rousseau  live  his  life  out  wheie  his  life  be- 
gan ? Did  he  inform  his  perceptions  wholly  where 
the  clock-makers  lived,  or  learn  the  weird  beauty 
which  possesses  the  story  of  St.  Preux  under  the 
gaunt,  cold  shadows  which  the  Savoy  mountains 
cast  upon  the  lake  and  the  town-towers  of  Geneva  ? 

All  this  from  a nut-cracker,  which  they  give  us 
at  the  Hotel  de  Londres , in  the  valley  of  Chamouni ! 

And  now  we  take  our  evening  pipe ; and  with 
the  pipe,  the  paper. 

It  is  all  India  again.  Here  is  Galignani;  here 
is  V Jndependance  of  Brussels ; here  is  the  Debate 
of  Paris.  Positively  there  is  nothing  of  interest 
but  stories  of  India — of  the  Sepoys — of  Delhi;  all 
which  will  have  come  to  j'ou,  dear  readers,  in  a 
thousand  other  shapes,  before  this  Chamouni  let- 
ter shall  have  touched  your  nostril  with  its  mount- 
ain odors. 

If  we  must  be  gossipy:  the  Queen  has  gone  to 
Balmoral  to  have  her  August  frolic  under  the 
larches,  and  forget  herself  once  more  to  girlhood. 
The  Emperor  has  gone  to  the  camp  at  Chalons, 
where  he  sleeps  under  a board-tent,  painted  blue 
and  white,  and  reviews  each  day  an  imperial  army. 
We  can  not  sympathize  with  those  who  love  to  sneer 
at  the  French  Emperor.  Still,  that  a man  should 
break  his  oath  is  a great  crime.  But  many  men  are 
great  sinners — many  editors  are  great  sinners — and 
if  they  do  great  things  after  the  sin  is  done  we  will 
call  them  great  things,  and  not  belie  ourselves  and 
call  them  little  things  because  the  actor  is  a sinner. 

We  have  far  too  much  of  this  jealousy  of  Lilli- 
put.  The  man  who  sneers  at  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon nowadays — when  he  has  given  such  measure 
of  his  energy,  of  trust,  of  far-sightedness — is  living 
backward,  and  laying  his  contempt  where  it  will 
neither  do  harm  nor  good,  or  where  all  his  voice 
will  have  the  force  only  of  waste  wind. 

As  we  said,  the  Queen  has  gone  to  Balmoral ; 
the  Emperor  to  Chalons ; why  not  we— to  bed  ? 


The  snow  had  just  tinged  the  lower  mountains 
when  we  bade  adieu  to  Chamouni,  and  tracked  out 
the  valley  westward,  rising  as  we  went.  We  gave 
our  last  look,  for  the  present,  at  Mont  Blanc,  as  we 
rounded  an  angleof  the  hills  which  shut  out  the  view 
toward  Martigny  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
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If  brave  and  strong — equal  to  twenty-five  miles 
a day  with  a knapsack  on  your  back  (as  you  ought 
to  be  for  Swiss  travel) — don’t  take  a guide  in  go- 
ing from  Chamouni  to  Martigny.  Kellar’s  map  is 
guide  enough,  if  the  road  were  not  traveled  every 
day  of  summer  time.  It  takes  you  along  pleasant 
precipices  (pleasant,  because  safe,  whatever  the 
books  may  say),  in  rock  and  out,  up  hill  and  down, 
until  finally  your  eye  lights  upon  the  far-away 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  nearer  valley  of  the 
Drance. 

This  Drance  is  an  unruly  river,  as  your  guide- 
book will  tell  you.  It  looks  like  a white  silk  thread 
upon  a bit  of  green  cambric  as  we  see  it ; but  when 
you  hear  what  that  tiny  thread  of  river  has  done, 
you  will  look  upon  it  w ith  changed  regard. 

Let  us  talk  by  the  book : 41  In  the  spring  of  1818 
the  people  of  the  valley  of  Bagnes  became  alarmed 
on  observing  the  low  state  of  the  watery  of  the 
Drance  at  a season  when  the  melting  of  the  snows 
usually  enlarged  the  torrent ; and  this  alarm  was 
increased  by  the  records  of  similar  appearances  be- 
fore the  dreadful  inundation  of  1595,  which  was 
then  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  the  waters 
behind  the  debris  of  a glacier  that  formed  a dam, 
which  remained  until  the  pressure  of  the  water 
burst  the  dike,  and  it  rushed  through  the  valley, 
leaving  desolation  in  its  course. 

44  In  April,  1818,  some  persons  went  up  the  val- 
ley to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a deficiency  of  water, 
and  they  discovered  that  vast  masses  of  the  glaciers 
of  Getroz  and  avalanches  of  snow  had  fallen  into  a 
narrow  part  of  the  valley  between  Mont  Pleureur 
and  Mont  Mauvoisin,  and  formed  a dike  of  ice 
and  snow  600  feet  wide  and  400  feet  high  on  a base 
of  3000  feet,  behind  which  the  waters  of  the  Drance 
had  accumulated,  and  formed  a lake  about  7000  feet 
long.  M.  Yenetz,  the  engineer  of  the  Vallais,  w'as 
consulted,  and  he  immediately  decided  upon  cutting 
a gallery  through  this  barrier  of  ice,  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  commencing, 
and  where  the  dike  was  600  feet  thick.  He  calcu- 
lated upon  making  a tunnel  through  the  mass  be- 
fore the  water  should  have  risen  60  feet  higher  in 
the  lake.  On  the  10th  of  May  the  work  was  begun 
by  gangs  of  fifty  men,  who  relieved  each  other  and 
worked  without  intermission,  day  and  night,  with 
inconceivable  courage  and  perseverance,  neither 
deterred  by  the  daily  occurring  danger  from  the 
falling  of  fresh  masses  of  the  glaciers,  nor  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  water  in  the  lake,  which  rose 
62  feet  in  34  days — on  an  average  nearly  two  feet 
each  da}* ; but  it  once  rose  five  feet  in  one  da)',  and 
threatened  each  moment  to  burst  the  dike  by  its 
increasing  pressure,  or,  rising  in  a more  rapid 
proportion  than  the  men  could  proceed  with  their 
work,  render  their  efforts  abortive,  by  rising  above 
them.  Sometimes  dreadful  noises  were  heard,  as 
the  pressure  of  the  water  detached  masses  of  ice 
from  the  bottom,  which,  floating,  presented  so  much 
of  their  bulk  above  the  water  as  led  to  the  belief 
that  some  of  them  were  70  feet  thick.  The  men 
persevered  in  their  fearful  duty  without  any  seri- 
ous accident,  and  though  suffering  severely  from 
cold  and  wet,  and  surrounded  by  dangers  'which 
con  not  be  justly  described,  by  the  4th  of  June  they 
had  accomplished  an  opening  600  feet  long ; but  hav- 
ing begun  their  work  on  both  sides  of  the  dike  at  the 
tame  time,  the  place  where  they  ought  to  have  met 
was  20  feet  lower  on  one  side  of  the  lake  than  on  the 
other ; it  was  fortunate  that  latterly  the  increase 
of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  was  less, 


owing  to  the  extension  of  the  surface.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  level  the  highest  side  of  the  tunnel,  and 
completed  it  just  before  the  water  reached  them. 

44  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  water  began  to 
flow.  At  first  the  opening  was  not  large  enough 
to  carry  off  the  supplies  of  w'ater  which  the  lake 
received,  and  it  rose  two  feet  above  the  tunnel ; but 
this  soon  enlarged  from  the  action  of  the  water,  as 
it  melted  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  the  torrent 
rushed  through.  In  32  hours  the  lake  sank  10  feet, 
and  during  the  following  24  hours,  20  feet  more  ; 
in  a few  days  it  would  have  been  emptied,  for  the 
floor  melting,  and  being  driven  off  as  the  water  es- 
caped, kept  itself  below  the  level  of  the  water  with- 
in ; but  the  cataract  which  issued  from  the  gallery 
melted  and  broke  up  also  a large  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  dike,  which  had  served  as  its  buttress ; its 
resistance  decreased  faster  than  the  pressure  of  the 
lake  lessened,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th  of  June  the  dike  burst,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  water  escaped  through  the  breach,  and  left  the 
lake  empty. 

“The  greatest  accumulation  of  water  had  been 
800,000,000  of  cubic  feet ; the  tunnel,  before  the  dis» 
ruption,  had  carried  off  nearly  330,000,000. 

44  In  half  an  hour  530,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
passed  through  the  breach,  or  300,000  feet  per  sec- 
ond, which  is  five  times  greater  in  quantity  than 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  where  it  is  1300 
English  feet  wide.  In  one  and  a half  hour  the 
water  reached  Martigny  (where  we  w rite  this,  and 
can  see  the  marks  of  the  deluge  on  the  houses),  a 
distance  of  eight  leagues.  Througli  the  first  70,000 
feet  it  passed  with  the  velocity  of  33  feet  per  sec- 
ond— four  or  five  times  faster  than  the  most  ranid 
river  known — yet  it  was  charged  with  rocks,  ice, 
earth,  trees,  houses,  cattle,  and  men;  34  persens 
were  lost,  400  cottages  swept  away,  and  the  dam- 
age done  in  the  two  hours  of  its  desolating  power 
exceeded  a million  of  Swiss  francs. 

44  All  the  people  of  the  valley  had  been  cautioned 
against  the  danger  of  a sudden  irruption ; yet  it 
was  fatal  to  so  many.  All  the  bridges  in  its  course 
W'ere  sw'ept  away,  and  among  them  the  bridge  of 
Mauvoisin,  which  was  elevated  90  feet  above  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  Drance.” 

After  this  how  wre  look  at  the  gentle  white  thread 
yonder,  the  gossamer  line  which  carries  such  grand 
possibilities — an  electric  wire  whose  burden  may 
weigh  ten  thousand  lives. 

Go  to  the  White  Swan  at  Martigny : it  is  not 
good,  but  it  is  the  best  inn  you  will  find.  To  your 
right,  as  you  come  down  upon  this  desolate-looking 
hamlet,  stretches  the  Sitnplon : on  to  Sion,  where 
the  twin  towers  stand,  like  Gog  and  Magog,  or  any 
giants  you  may  name  : on  to  Leuk,  where  the  peo- 
ple saunter  in  the  hot  baths  for  hours  sipping  tea, 
gossiping,  and  reading  seedy  newspapers  which 
float  on  wooden  salvers : on  to  the  Hospice,  where 
a few  withered  monks  live,  and  where  your  vettu* 
rino  will  clap  a drag  upon  your  carriage- wheel,  and 
then  chirrup  his  horses  w ith  a yell,  and  clatter  with 
a rush  down  the  zigzag  slopes  which  lead  into  Ita- 
ly and  sunshine. 

To  your  left,  the  barren  valley  of  the  Rhone,  all 
scarred  and  seamed  with  Band  and  rock-drift;  r 
martello  tow  er  (looking  legend-full);  a white  gleam 
of  waterfall,  whose  spray  reaches  and  wets  the 
high  road;  St.  Maurice,  with  bridge,  castle,  and 
sentry  (4<  a kingdom’s  key”) ; Bex  perched  ou  the 
green  lifts  of  the  hills  of  Vaud ; and  then  the  lake, 
Chillon,  Clarens,  and  a gallop  Into  Vev'ar. 
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But  we  will  not  dispatch  things  in  this  galloping 
way.  We  will  have  a nearer  view  of  that  terrible 
Drance  Valley ; two  guides  shall  go  with  us,  for 
we  have  an  awkward  bit  of  path  to  encounter. 
Bishop  Stanley,  years  ago,  told  a story  of  it  in  the 
columns  of  Blackwood;  and  we  make  his  narrative 
our  own. 

Hold  hard,  then,  while  you  go  with  us — Giuseppe 
before,  Franz  behind. 

For  a foreground  an  unsightly  facing  of  un- 
broken, precipitous  rock  beards  me  on  the  spot 
from  whence  I am  to  take  my  departure,  jutting 
out  sufficiently  to  conceal  whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  other  side,  round  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  by  a narrow  ledge  like  a mantle 
piece,  on  which  Giuseppe  has  now  placed  his  foot. 
The  distance,  however,  is  inconsiderable,  at  most 
a few  yards  ; after  which,  I fondly  conjecture,  we 
may  rejoin  a pathway  similar  to  that  we  are  now 
quitting,  and  that,  in  fact,  this  short  but  fearful 
trajet  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  w'hat  so  richly 
deserves  the  name  of  the  Mauvais  Pas. 

“ Be  firm,  hold  fast,  and  keep  your  eyes  on  the 
rock,”  says  the  guide,  as  I,  with  my  heart  in  my 
mouth,  step  out. 

“ Is  my  foot  well  fixed  ?*• 

44  Yes  ; move  on,”  is  the  answer.  And  with  ray 
eyes  fixed  on  the  rock  as  if  it  would  open  under 
my  gaze,  and  my  hands  hooked  like  claws  on  the 
slight  protuberances  within  reach,  I steal  silently 
and  slow  ly  toward  the  projection,  almost  without 
drawing  breath. 

Having  turned  this  point,  I still  myself  proceed- 
ing, but  to  what  degree,  and  whether  for  better  or 
for  worse,  I can  not  ascertain  ; as  I must  continue 
my  pertinacious  gaze  upon  the  rock,  mechanically 
moving  foot  after  foot  with  a sort  of  dogged  perse- 
verance, leaving  to  the  leading  guide  the  pleasing 
task,  wrhich  I am  most  anxiously  expecting,  of  as- 
suring me  that  the  deed  is  done,  and  the  Mauvais 
Pas  at  an  end. 

But  he  is  silent  as  the  grave ; not  a word  from 
him — not  a word  from  Franz,  who  I can  hear 
breathing  short  and  quick  behind  me.  On  and  on 
we  tread,  slowly,  cautiously,  and  hesitatingly,  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  1 grow  impatient  to  know 
the  extent  of  our  progress,  and  inquire  if  we  have 
nearly  reached  the  other  end. 

44  Pas  tncort  1” 

44  Are  wre  half-way  ?” 

ilA  pm  pres”  is  the  answer. 

Gathering  now  my  whole  stock  of  presence  of 
mind,  1 propose  to  pause  a while;  and  as  I de- 
liberately turn  my  head,  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
traordinary  and  frightful  scenery  reveals  itself  at 
a glance. 

Conceive  an  amphitheatre  of  rock,  forming 
throughout  a bare,  barren,  perpendicular  preci- 
pice of  I know  not  how  many  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  two  extremities  diminishing  in  alti- 
tude as  they  approach  the  Drance,  which  forms 
the  chord  of  this  arc,  that  on  our  left  constituting 
the  barrier  which  has  impeded  our  progress,  and 
which  we  have  just  ascended.  From  the  point 
where  we  have  stepped  upon  the  ledge,  quitting  the 
forest  and  underwood,  this  circular  face  of  preci- 
pice commences,  and  continues  without  intermis- 
sion until  it  unites  itself  with  its  corresponding 
headland  on  the  right — the  only  communication 
between  the  two  being  along  a ledge  in  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  varying  in  width  frqm  about  a 


foot  to  a few  inches ; the  surface  of  the  said  ledge, 
moreover,  assuming  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane, 
owing  to  an  accumulation  of  small  particles  of 
rock,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  scaled 
from  the  heights  above  and  lodged  on  this  slightly- 
projecting  shelf.  At  my  foot,  literally  speaking 
— for  it  requires  but  a semi-quaver  of  the  body,  or 
the  loosening  of  my  hold,  to  throw  the  centre  of 
gravitation  over  the  abj'ss — is  spread  the  valley  of 
the  Drance,  through  which  I can  perceive  the  riv- 
er meandering  like  a silver  thread  ; but  from  the 
height  at  which  I look  down,  its  rapidity  is  invis- 
ible, and  its  hoarse  braw  ling  unheard.  The  silence 
is  absolute  and  solemn;  for,  fortunately,  not  a 
zephyr  fans  the  air  to  interfere  with  my  precarious 
equilibrium. 

Every  sense  seems  absorbed  in  getting  to  the 
end — do  you  wonder  at  it  ? — and  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  this  unenviable  position  a trifling  incident  oc- 
curs which  actually,  for  the  time,  gave  rise  to  a 
pleasurable  sensation.  About  midway  I espy,  in 
a chink  of  the  ledge,  the  beautiful  and  dazzling 
little  blossom  of  the  gentiana  nivalis , and  stop  the 
guides  while  I gather  it. 

And  I can  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  simplici- 
ty of  these  honest  people,  who  from  this  moment, 
whenever  the  difficulties  increase,  endeavor  to  di- 
vert my  attention  by  pointing  out  or  searching  for 
another  specimen. 

We  have  proceeded  thus  a good  part  of  the  way, 
when  to  my  dismay  the  ledge,  narrow  as  it  is,  be- 
comes perceptibly  narrower,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a yard  or  two  in  advance  I observe  a point  where 
it  seems  to  run  to  nothing,  interrupted  by  a pro- 
tuberant rock. 

,1  say  nothing — waiting  the  result  in  silence. 
The  guide  before  me,  when  he  reaches  the  point, 
throws  one  foot  round  the  projection,  till  it  is  firm- 
ly placed;  then,  holding  on  the  rock,  brings  up 
the  other. 

What  am  I to  do? 

44  I can  not  perform  that  feat,”  I say  to  the 
guide.  “I  shall  miss  the  footing  on  the  other 
side,  and  then — ” 

They  are  ready  for  the  emergency,  however. 
One  of  them  has  a short  staff;  this  is  handed  for- 
ward, and  forms  a slight  rail ; while  Franz,  who 
is  behind,  stooping  down  seizes  my  foot,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  his  hand,  says : 

44  Tread  without  any  fear.  It  will  hold  you  for 
one  step.  Be  steady !” 

I step  out  into  the  void,  buoyed  up  by  that 
sturdy  hand.  Giuseppe  seizes  and  guides  me  as 
I turn  instinctively  toward  the  rock,  and  I am  safe 
once  more. 

So  we  toil  on,  the  bare,  smooth  wall  of  rock 
above  and  below,  until  at  length  I come  in  contact 
with  a tough  bough,  which  I welcome  and  grasp 
as  I would  welcome  and  grasp  the  hand  of  my 
dearest  friend  on  earth ; and  by  the  help  of  this  I 
scramble  upward  and  set  my  feet  once  more,  with- 
out fear  of  slips  or  sliding,  on  a rough  heathery 
surface,  forming  the  bed  of  a ravine,  which  soon 
leads  us  to  an  upland  plateau,  on  which  I stand  as 
in  the  garden  of  Paradise. 

Shall  we  not  stop  to  draw  breath  here  ? 

— And  at  our  next  writing  these  valleys,  this 
wild-climbing,  these  broad-hatted  peasantry,  will 
have  faded  into  images  we  dream  of  as  we  sit  by 
the  first  fires  again  in  our  Paris  home,  and  paint 
our  gossip  from  the  shadows  in  the  streets. 
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(giiitiir'fi  Sranur. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  was  a member  of  a religions 
congregation  in  Philadelphia  who  were  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  their  minister  because  he 
preached  other  people’s  sermons.  But  the  Doctor 
took  the  minister’s  part,  contending  that  it  was  bet- 
ter for  the  people  that  be  should  preach  good  ser- 
mons of  other  men  rather  than  poor  ones  of  his  own. 
This  was  a very  rational  view  to  take  of  the  subject, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  principle  on  which  many  men 
act  in  the  old  country,  if  not  in  this. 

Hooper  Cummings  was  once  the  star  preacher 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  when  a 
man  asked  him  one  Sunday  evening,  in  the  street, 
if  he  could  tell  him  where  Mr.  Cummings  was  to 
preach,  he  answered,  44  Follow  the  crowd.”  But 
Hooper  was  often  charged  with  preaching  other 
men’s  sermons,  and  his  splendid  oratory  would 
make  an  old  sermon  sound  new  enough,  even  if  it 
were  delivered  to  the  same  audience  that  had  heard 
it  from  some  one  else  the  day  before.  On  one  oc- 
casion it  is  said  that  he  helped  himself  to  a manu- 
script of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somebody,  preached  it  in 
the  author’s  presence,  and  then  printed  it  as  a 
specimen  of  his  own  powers. 

Dr.  South  heard  a young  man  preach  one  of  his 
discourses,  and  at  the  close  of  service  stepped  up  to 
the  preacher,  and,  after  a few  words,  asked  him 
44  how  long  it  took  him  to  prepare  such  a sermon.” 
44  Oh,”  said  the  man, 44  the  better  part  of  a day.” 
44  Why,”  replied  the  Doctor,  44  it  took  me  three 
weeks  to  write  it.” 


Into  the  Drawer  come  things  new  and  old ; and 
stories,  like  sermons,  are  worth  telling  twice  if  they 
are  good.  If  they  are  good  for  nothing,  the  sooner 
they  are  forgotten  the  better.  The  Drawer  is  the 
great  reservoir  to  which  those  resort  to  steal  who 
are  the  most  fond  of  accusing  other  people  of  steal- 
ing, as  the 4 4 Stop  thief!”  is  often  shouted  the  loudest 
by  the  rogue  as  he  runs.  There  is  one  man  who  is 
so  addicted  to  stealing  that  he  has  put 44  A Steel  pen, 
editor,”  at  the  head  of  his  paper,  and  it  is  no  mis- 
nomer— not  a bit  of  it.  The  sub-editor  is  a 44  Goose 
Quill,”  who  evidently  supplies  what  the  ether  is  un- 
able to  steal.  Between  them  both  they  make  a pa- 
per for  people  to  laugh  at. 

The  Drawer  was  never  better  filled  than  now, 
thanks  to  the  kind  attentions  of  its  million  readers. 
One  very  clever  correspondent  writes  that  he  reads 
the  Magazine  as  a Jew  reads  his  Bible— beginning 
at  the  end ; and  so  many  send  words  of  similar  im- 
port that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  there  is  more 
in  good-humor  than  philosophers  have  been  wont 
to  admit.  Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
that  he  never  loves  to  laugh  ? Mark  that  man  for 
a very  remarkable  man,  and  trust  him  never  with 
a red  cent  nor  a white  one.  Worse  by  far  is  he  than 
the  man  who  44  has  no  music  in  his  soul.”  So  the 
Drawer  is  open  always  for  the  best  things  going, 
and  it  will  shell  them  out  freely  to  the  best-natured 
host  of  friends  to  be  found  on  earth. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  moat  of  the  matter 
in  this  Drawer  is  original ; but  if  any  body  steals  it, 
it  is  no  matter. 

And  now  let  us  open  the  Drawer.  First  and  fore- 
most is  a letter  from  Halifax,  with  a capital  story 
of  a German  skinflint : 

44  An  eccentric  German  was  noted  for  making 
and  keeping  good  cider,  and  for  his  extreme  stingi- 


ness in  dispensing  it  to  his  neighbors  when  they 
called  to  see  him.  A traveling  Yankee,  who  heard 
this  of  him,  resolved  to  try  his  hand  on  the  eld  fel- 
low, and  coax  a pitcher  of  cider  out  of  him.  He 
made  him  a call,  and  praised  up  his  farm  and  cat- 
tle, and,  speaking  of  his  fine  orchard,  casually  re- 
marked: 

44  4 1 hear,  Mr.  Yon  Dam,  that  you  make  excel- 
lent cider.’ 

44  4 Yesh,  yesh,  I dosh.  Hans,  bring  cider  shug.’ 

44  The  Yankee  was  delighted  at  his  success,  and 
already  smacked  his  lips  in  anticipation  of  good 
things  to  come.  Hans  brought  up  a quart  jug  of 
cider,  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before  his  father. 
The  old  farmer  raised  it  with  both  hands,  and  glu- 
ing his  lips  to  the  brim,  he  drained  it  to  the  bottom ; 
then  handing  the  empty  jug  to  the  dry  and  thirsty 
Yankee,  he  quietly  observed, 

44  4 Dare ! if  you  don’t  plieve  dat  ish  goot  cider, 
8hust  you  shmdl  te  shugP  ” 

Thb  same  correspondent  mentions  the  name  of  a 
reverend  individual  up  in  those  parts  who  is  very 
fond  of  saying  and  doing  queer  things : 

44  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan  was  praying  in  church 
for  rain,  in  a time  of  protracted  drought.  While 
he  was  yet  speaking  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
parson  stopping  short,  looked  out  at  the  window, 
and  exclaimed,  ‘There  it  comes!  there  it  comes! 
and  it  will  do  a great  deal  of  good  too  P 

44  His  house  was  a long  distance  from  the  church, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  there  in  a gig  with 
his  wife.  One  Sunday  morning  she  was  not  up  to 
time,  and  he  drove  off  without  her,  leaving  her  to 
come  afoot,  or  stay  at  home,  the  latter  pleasing  her 
better.  Next  Sunday  she  was  more  than  up  to 
him.  She  was  ahead  of  him,  and  taking  her  seat 
in  the  gig  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  front  door, 
she  drove  off,  and  led  him,  footing  it  all  the  way, 
some  two  or  three  miles ; and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  church,  what  with  the  race  and  the  fret,  be 
had  little  wind  and  less  spirit  for  the  duties  of  the 
day.  They  came  together  after  that.” 

44  HiOHFAurriN”  preaching  is  taken  off  in  tha 
sketch  of  a brilliant  passage  from  a sermon  fur- 
nished by  a correspondent  of  the  Drawer.  He  says : 

4 4 A clerical  friend  of  ours,  somewhat  given  to  ex- 
cessive illustration  and  metaphor,  was  holding  forth 
on  the  passage, 4 Let  no  man  glory,’  etc.  4 Brethren, 
it  were  folly  for  a man  to  glory  in  his  strength  and 
wisdom,  for  though  he  were  strong  as  Hercules, 
and  had  gained  wisdom  from  a thousand  years,  a 
simple  pressure  upon  the  brain,  or  a knock  upon 
the  head,  would  at  once  do  away  with  him  and  it. 
Death  seizes  upon  all  living  things,  from  the  lofty 
eagle  that  soars  among  the  stars , and  there  builds  d* 
nest , to  the  little  humming-bird  that  floats  around 
the  scented  honey-suckle ; from  the  mighty  levia- 
than that  revels  on  ocean’s  bosom,  to  the  gudgeon 
in  the  running  brook !’ 

44  When  he  was  taken  to  task  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  eagle’s  nest  among  the  stars,  he  coolly 
remarked, 4 Oh,  that  waa  only  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est of  the  hearer  1*  ” 

Thb  same  writer  adds  another  clerical  stoir: 

# 44  Among  the  Wesleyan  ministers  in  Engl*041 
only  a limited  number  attend  the  Annual  Con»£ 
ence,  the  selection  being  made  at  the  district  meet- 
ing. When  the  Conference  was  to  be  held  at  D®- 
don  there  waa  a great  desire  on  the  part  of  tee 
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ministers  to  attend,  and  every  man  urged  his  own 
claims  to  the  election.  One  had  one  reason,  and 
another  had  another,  why  it  was  very  important 
that  he  should  go  to  London  at  that  time.  Many 
of  the  reasons  were  so  very  frivolous  that  a vener- 
able member  rose  and  said : 

“ 1 Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  Conference  in  London.  My  years  would  per- 
haps entitle  me  to  the  privilege,  but  I waive  that, 
as  I have  another  reason  as  strong  as  many  of  those 
already  given  by  my  brethren,  and  that  is — I want 
to  set  my  watch  by  the  clock  on  St.  Paul's!’ 

44  That  was  enough.  The  ministers  gave  no  more 
reasons,  and  the  election  was  made." 

44 1 think  the  following,"  writes  a friend  in 
Maine,  44  too  good  to  be  lost."  We  think  so  too : 

44  One  evening,  not  many  years  ago,  while  our 
Supreme  Court  was  holding  its  sessions  in  Somer- 
set County,  some  of  the  legal  brethren  were  warm- 
ing their  legs  before  a blazing  fire  in  a rural  tav- 
ern, and  conversing  upon  various  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  profession.  B.  J.  Bacon,  whose  long 
silence  indicated  that  his  mind  was  in  travail  with 
some  great  thought,  broke  out  by  asking  if  any  of 
his  brethren  could  relieve  him  from  his  trouble. 

44  4 1 wish,'  said  he,  4 to  commence  an  action 
against  a boy  who  was  caught  stealing  apples.  I 
find  no  case  of  the  kind  in  any  of  our  Reports,  and 
I am  at  a loss  for  a precedent.' 

44  The  landlord  overheard  the  question,  and  in- 
ormed  the  verdant  youth  that  he  knew  a case  just 
In  point. 

44  4 Ah !'  said  Bacon,  4 in  whose  Reports  shall  I 
find  it?' 

44  4 In  Webster's,’  said  the  landlord,  gravely. 

44  4 Webster’s  Reports !'  replied  Bacon.  4 Well, 
now  you  speak  of  it,  I do  think  I remember  some- 
thing like  it  there.  Do  you  know  the  volume?' 

44  4 Yes,  I do ; I have  a copy  in  the  house  if  you 
would  like  to  see  it.’ 

44  4 1 would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  it,  as  I 
have  left  mine  at  home.' 

“The  landlord  stepped  out,  and  soon  returned 
with  Webster’s  Spelling  Book ! and,  turning  to  the 
story, 4 An  old  man  found  a rude  boy  on  one  of  his 
trees,  stealing  apples,’  passed  the  book  to  his  legal 
friend,  who  threw  it  into  the  fire,  in  the  midst  of 
roars  of  laughter,  and  speedily  made  his  disappear- 
ance." 


And  here  we  have  a letter  from  Missouri,  por- 
traying the  astonishment  of  the  writer  when  he 
asked  a lady  to  dance : 

44  There  was  a grand  frolic  at  old  Squire  Horn’s, 
to  which  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  for  miles 
around  had  been  invited.  I was  among  the  happy 
number,  and  when  the  auspicious  day  arrived,  ar- 
rayed in  my  long-tailed  blue  coat  and  spotless  pants, 
I made  my  way  to  the  festive  scene.  Dancing  had 
begun  when  I arrived.  Accoutred  as  I was  I 
plunged  in,  and  soon  was  lost  in  the  thickest  of  the 
Jght.  As  I extricated  myself  from  the  mazes  of 
the  dance,  and  began  to  survey  the  scene,  I was 
suddenly  smitten  to  the  heart  by  the  sight  of  a 
lovely  creature  sitting  alone,  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten. Her  eye  was  full  of  life  and  love,  and  beauty 
beamed  upon  her  brow  so  radiantly  that  I was 
ready  to  worship  her  as  a star  whose  purity  and 
distance  make  it  fair.  But  I was  drawn  unresist- 
ingly to  her  side.  I did  not  wait  to  be  introduced. 
With  the  license  of  the  evening  I made  my  best 


bow,  and  half  fearing  that  so  splendid  and  intel- 
lectual a creature  would  not  deign  to  accept  my 
proposal,  I yet  ventured  to  say  that  it  would  make 
me  very  happy  if  she  would  give  mo  the  honor  of 
dancing  the  next  set  with  her.  Instantly  those 
lustrous  eyes  shone  sweetly  on  me,  and  her  ruby 
lips  opened  to  say,  4 Yes,  Sir-ree,  and  thank  you 
too;  fur  I’ve  sot  and  sot  here  till  I've  about  tuk 
root  I'" 

But  nothing  better  than  this,  away  from  Arkan- 
sas, has  reached  the  Drawer  for  a month : 

44 1 noticed  in  your  July  number  some  anecdotes 
of  Judge  Underwood,  of  Georgia.  I send  you  a 
brace  besides. 

44  4 Don’t  you  think,’  said  a brother  lawyer  to 
the  Judge,  4 that  Jim  Pierson  is  the  greatest  liar 
of  a lawyer  that  you  ever  saw?’ 

44  4 1 should  be  sorry  to  say  that  of  Brother 
Pierson,'  replied  the  Judge;  4 but  he  is  certainly 
more  economical  of  the  truth  than  any  other  law- 
yer on  the  circuit !' 

44  The  next  is  better  yet:  Traveling  over  the  rail- 
road from  Chattanooga  to  Atalanta,  the  passengers 
were  considering  at  what  house  they  should  stop 
on  their  arrival.  One  of  the  party  said, 

44  4 Let’s  go  to  Lloyd's ; he  is  a Know  Nothing.* 

44  4 Oh,'  said  Judge  Underwood,  4 1 shall  stop  at 
Thomson’s ; he  knows  little  enough  for  me!1  ” 

That  last  is  as  neat  a specimen  of  true  wit  as  we 
recollect  to  have  met  with  in  many  a day. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Strickland  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Christian  A dvocate  and  Journal  of  this  city,  a 
Methodist  paper  of  great  circulation  and  power. 
We  have  a capital  story  to  tell  on  the  Doctor,  and 
long  will  it  be  before  he  will  hear  the  last  of  it. 
We  often  hear  of  men  getting  into  the  wrong  pew  ; 
rarely  of  getting  into  the  wrong  pulpit.  Of  this 
latter  blunder  our  story  is  to  tell. 

A few  Sabbaths  ago  the  Doctor  was  over  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  where  he  was  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Clinton  Street  Methodist  Church.  He 
left  his  lodgings  in  the  morning,  just  about  time 
for  the  service,  and,  with  one  of  the  members  for  his 
guide,  he  walked  to  Clinton  Street ; but  ju9t  before 
reaching  the  house  his  companion  was  met  by  a 
friend,  who  stopped  him  for  a moment’s  conversa- 
tion. The  preacher  moved  on,  and,  reaching  the 
church,  walked  in,  and  up  the  aisle,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  a stranger,  whom  he  presumed  to  bo 
one  of  the  local  preachers,  was  already  in  the  pul- 
pit. Nothing  daunted,  he  marched  up  into  the 
pulpit  and  took  his  seat,  while  the  other  man  went 
on  with  the  introductory  services.  Dr.  Strickland 
now  concluded  that  as  he  did  not  reach  Newark 
until  late  the  previous  evening,  the  congregation 
had  secured  another  supply,  and  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  sit  quietly  and  hear  the  discourse, 
which  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 

The  man  in  possession,  however,  was  even  more 
surprised  than  brother  Strickland.  Was  the  new- 
comer a crazy  man  who  had  wandered  up  there  ? 
Certainly  there  was  something  fiery  in  his  eye. 
Perhaps  he  might  become  violent  if  told  to  leave. 
But  something  must  be  done,  that  was  certain ; 
and  while  the  people  were  singing,  the  incumbent 
turned  to  the  Doctor,  and  said,  in  very  gentle 
terms, 

44 1 believe  I have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

44  My  name  is  Strickland,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
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an  emphasis  on  the  name  that  he  was  sure  would 
make  him  known. 

The  incumbent  shook  his  head,  and  seemed  lost 
in  thought ; when  all  at  once  it  flashed  on  the  new- 
comer's mind  that  he  might  have  come  into  the 
wrong  house. 

“ This  is  the  Methodist  Church,  is  it  not  ?”  ask- 
ed the  anxious  Doctor. 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  the  other ; 44 you  are  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  J/efA- 
odist  Church  is  a little  farther  down  the  street.” 

44  Well,  I must  beg  your  pardon  for  this  intru- 
sion ; I had  no  design  of  abandoning  my  own  de- 
nomination so  suddenly,  and  I will  bid  you  good- 
morning.” 

At  that  juncture  the  sexton  came  up  to  inform 
Dr.  Strickland  that  a friend  was  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door  1 He  made  his  way  out  as  gracefully  as 
he  could,  and  in  five  minutes  was  thundering  in 
the  walls  of  another  house. 


And  New  Jersey  sends  us  another  clerical  anec- 
dote. A minister  by  the  name  of  Ford  was  for- 
merly settled  in  Riverton.  He  is  now  dead,  and 
probably  never  heard  the  epigram  that  was  com- 
posed by  a youth  in  school,  who  was  obliged  to  sit 
under  Mr.  Ford’s  very  unedifying  ministry : 

44*Tis  said  the  Ruler  of  the  earth  and  skies 
Chooses  the  foolish  to  confound  the  wise ; 

If  so,  the  audience  will  admit,  the  Lord 
Has  made  no  blunder  in  selecting  Ford.” 


“A  country  store-keeper  in  our  town”  (writes 
a steady  reader),  “ who  has  a sign  in  his  own  hand- 
write  on  his  store  4 Medason  tu  kil  ratts  sould  heer,* 
explained  the  phenomenon  of  the  great  star  shoot- 
ing that  took  place  one  November  night,  by  say- 
ing, * The  night  before,  I noticed  the  stars  all  gath- 
ered up  in  a clipse  like,  and  I reckon  the  next  night 
they  was  just  flying  back  to  their  places  again.’  ” 

The  venerable  Dr.  Smith  was  preaching  to  his 
rural  charge  one  of  the  warmest  of  last  summer’s 
Sunday  nights,  and  while  he  was  waxing  warmer 
in  his  discourse  he  observed  also  that  one  of  the 
large  lamps  at  his  hand  was  waning,  and  ready  to 
expire.  J ust  as  he  discovered  it  he  was  exclaim- 
ing in  reference  to  the  impracticability  of  escape 
from  the  law,  “ Which  wag  shall  he  turn  ?”  and  say- 
ing this  he  put  out  his  hand  to  give  the  lamp  a turn 
to  brighten  up  the  dying  luminary,  but  an  officious 
deacon  near  the  pulpit  seeing  that  he  was  turning 
the  wrong  way  and  would  have  it  out  in  a minute, 
cried  out  “ Turn  to  the  right , Doctor!  turn  to  the 
right!”  The  sudden  answer  to  the  Doctor’s  ques- 
tion put  him  out  completely,  and  the  lamp  at  the 
same  time. 


A lawyer  and  a doctor  came  Into  collision,  and 
the  doctor  came  off  second  best,  in  the  capital  story 
that  a Tennessee  friend  communicates  to  the  Drawer. 

“Colonel  Stone,  a practicing  lawyer,  and  Doctor 
Mason,  a practicing  physician,  were  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate,  and  were  stumping  the  dis- 
trict together.  Dr.  Mason  was  a warm  advocate 
for  law  reform,  and,  in  arguing  its  necessity,  ho  re- 
ferred to  a certain  case  in  which  his  competitor  had 
been  non-suited  upon  some  technicality.  * Now,’ 
said  Dr.  Mason,  * we  need  to  have  the  law  reform- 
ed, or  Colonel  Stone  is  incompetent  to  bring  a suit 
correctly — he  can  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma.’ 

“Colonel  Stone  replied:  1 Fellow-citizens,  the 


Doctor  has  the  advantage  of  me.  When  I make  a 
mistake  in  my  profession,  he  has  only  to  go  to  the 
records  of  the  court,  and  And  it  and  publish  it  to 
the  world ; but  when  he  makes  a mistake  in  kii 
profession,  he  buries  it  six  feet  under  ground !’ 

44  The  people  appreciated  the  lawyer’s  ready  wit, 
and  forgave  him  the  blunder  charged  upon  him, 
for  the  sake  of  the  clever  retort  he  made  at  the  doc- 
tor’s expense.” 


“ Old  Z&chariah  Robbins,”  writes  a friend  to 
the  Drawer,  “ lived  in  Wood  County,  Mississippi, 
and  was  called  on  to  prove  the  insanity  of  a young 
man  on  trial  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  He 
swore  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  pris- 
oner was  an  insane  man.  On  his  cross-examination 
he  was  required  to  state  the  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

44  4 Why,  bless  vour  life,*  said  he,  4 I’ve  known 
Jimmy  allers,  and  he’s  allers  ben  a Dimicrat,  and 
when  the  dimicratic  party  put  up  their  man  last 
Fall  Jimmy  didn’t  vote  for  him ; and  I alien  think 
that  a Dimicrat  that  don’t  stick  to  his  party  am’t 
in  his  right  mind  /* 

“Jimmy  was  acquitted,  for  Old  Zachariah’i 
opinion  prevails  very  generally  in  that  region,  as 
well  as  in  this.” 

Lines  on  A.  White,  dyer;  inscribed  for  the 
Drawer  by  an  admirer  of  both : 

EPITAPH. 

Beneath  this  stone  the  body  lies 
Of  faithful  Abraham  White ; 

From  sun  to  sun  he  tolldd  hard. 

And  thus  he  earned  his  mite. 

His  earthly  trade  was  dyeing  clothes 
To  any  given  hue — 

Black,  brown  and  red,  and  green  and  drab, 
Bright  scarlet,  pink,  and  blue. 

He  dyed  all  shades  that  others  dye. 

And  in  it  took  delight; 

He  e’en  surpassed  all  rivals  here — 

At  last  he  died  A White. 

He’ll  dye  no  more  A White  nor  black. 

He’s  gone  where  colors  stand ; " 

A White  he  dyed,  A White  he  lives  , 
Among  a living  band. 


Herb  we  have  Something  that  was  done  in  a 
corner,  but  it  must  not  be  left  there.  The  friend 
who  relates  it  must  send  another  as  good  when  he 
gets  hold  of  it.  He  writes : 

44  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  of  your  city,  had  invited 
a brother  residing  across  the  town  to  preach  for  him 
in  the  evening,  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Street,  but  at  the  hour  for  commencing  worship  the 
expected  preacher  had  not  arrived.  Dr.  Jones  at 
length  arose  and  remarked, 4 1 had  engaged  Brother 
Fields  to  preach  for  me  this  evening,  but  he  baa  not 
yet  arrived.  We  will  go  on  with  the  introductory 
services,  and  I trust  that  he  will  get  here  in  time 
to  preach.’  4 Amen,  amen  !’  shouted  Mr.  Bigg® 111 
the  comer.  This  was  an  unexpected  and  not  vert 
complimentary  response,  and  it  riled  the  Doctor. 
He  proceeded  with  the  services,  and  then  had  te 
go  on  with  the  sermon.  In  the  course  of  it  he  law 
a trap  for  Brother  Biggs,  and  caught  him  hand- 
somely. Speaking  of  the  Church,  he  said,  Tn® 
grain  of  mustard  seed  has  taken  root,  and  groiv® 
to  a mighty  tree,  but  wicked  men  and  devils  maa 
it  their  great  business  to  overturn  and  destroy  i 
4 Amen ! amen !’  exclaimed  the  man  in  the  <**®*[* 

“The  Doctor  paused,  turned  upon  him,  and 
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dressing  him  meekly,  bat  with  a dash  of  humor  in 
his  eye:  ‘Well,  Brother  Biggs,  you  didn't  say 
4*  Amen”  in  the  right  place  that  time,  at  any  rate.’  ” 


Doctor  M4Chesney,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
a man  of  fine  scholarship  and  great  research,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  following  remarkablo  incident  in 
our  revolutionary  history. 

The  success  of  Washington  at  Trenton  has  been 
generally  considered  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
war  of  our  Independence.  Yet  very  few  are  per- 
haps aware  upon  how  slight  an  event  that  great 
and  critical  event  was  made  to  hinge.  On  the 
Christmas  Eve  when  Washington  and  his  followers 
crossed  the  Delaware,  Colonel  Rahl,  the  command- 
er of  the  Hessians,  sat  in  a private  room,  near 
Trenton,  engaged  with  a company  of  his  officers  in 
drinking  wine  and  playing  cards.  A Tory,  w'ho 
had  discovered  the  movement  of  the  American 
troops,  sent  a note,  by  a special  messenger,  to  the 
Colonel,  with  orders  to  deliver  it  into  his  own 
hands.  The  messenger  found  his  way  to  the  house, 
and  a negro  opened  the  door  but  refused  him  ad- 
mittance ; took  the  letter  and  delivered  it  at  once 
to  the  Colonel,  w ho  was  just  shuffling  for  a new' 
game.  Supposing  the  letter  to  be  unimportant,  or 
not  stopping  to  think  of  it  at  all,  he  went  on  with 
his  play.  The  reading  of  the  letter  would  have 
thwarted  Washington’s  designs ; but  the  love  of 
play  conquered  the  Colonel’s  prudence,  and  gave 
success  to  a worthier  cause,  involving  the  loss  of 
his  life  and  army,  and  ultimately  the  freedom  of 
the  colonies. 

Little  did  the  Colonel  think,  when  shuffling  the 
cards,  that  he  was  losing  the  greatest  game  that 
was  ever  played  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


The  little  folks  ought  to  have  a larger  place  in 
the  Drawer  than  they  have  often  found.  They  are 
said  to  take  up  the  most  room,  and  there  is  anoth- 
er saying,  to  which  we  do  not  subscribe  at  all; 
and  that  is,  that  “ Little  folks  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard.”  We  like  to  hear  them,  and  some  of 
their  smart  or  queer  sayings  we  are  fond  of  putting 
down  and  saying  over.  Here  are  two  or  three 
that  correspondents  have  Bent  to  the  Drawer : 

44  A few  days  ago  I was  visiting  m3'  native  town, 
Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  and  passing  the  Or- 
thodox Church  in  the  evening,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  voices  of  singers.  On  entering 
the  vestry,  immediately  below  the  galleries,  I saw 
a bright  little  fellow',  four  or  five  years  old,  alone 
in  the  room.  I went  up  to  him,  and  putting  my 
arm  al>out  him  commenced  a familiar  conversation 
by  asking  him,  ‘Whose  boy  are  you?’  The  sing- 
ing in  the  gallery  above  was  meanwhile  going  on. 
‘ Hark  !’  said  he,  as  the  voices  of  the  singers  for  a 
moment  ceased,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  a clarionet 
continued  the  music. 

“ ‘ Do  3*ou  hear  that  big  music  ?’  asked  the  boy. 

41 1 confessed  that  I most  decidedly  did,  and  the 
little  fellow,  with  glory  in  his  eye,  exclaimed, 
‘ Well,  he's  my  father!'” 

44  My  little,  curly-headed,  three-year  old  Katy 
Philip  saw  her  grandmother  putting  some  lucifer 
matches  iu  a safet}'-box  one  evening,  and  asked : 
4 Grandma,  who  brought  the  matches  away  from 
heaven  down  here  to  us  ?* 

411  Why,  nobod}',  my  dear;  people  make  them 
here,  and  we  buy  them  at  the  store  ?’ 

44  4 No,  grandma,  ’cause  last  night,  when  the 


wind  blew  the  candle  out  in  the  parlor,  Mr.  Brown 
said  to  Mary,  44  Miss  Man',  let  you  and  I make  a 
match  ?”  and  Mary  said,  44  Oh,  matches  are  made 
in  heaven  /”  * ” 

44  The  Child’s  Epitaph  in  a late  Drawer  reminds 
me  vividl}'  of  one  which  has  lingered  in  my  memory 
from  earliest  childhood,  and  it  was  doubtless  the 
archet}'pe  of  the  one  quoted.  1 1 expresses  the  same 
idea,  but  more  beautifully.  I love  to  repeat  it : 

4 He  took  the  cup  of  life  to  alp. 

Bat  bitter  *twas  to  drain ; 

He  meekly  pat  it  from  his  Up, 

And  went  to  sleep  again.*  •* 


44  In  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,” writes  a Philadelphia  subscriber,  44  a gentle- 
man brought  a suit  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
done  to  one  of  his  children  by  a vicious  cow.  The 
child  had  been  gored  sndl}',  and  the  case  was  so 
aggravated  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  an 
example  of  it.  It  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
jury,  and  an  eloquent  lawyer,  deeply  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  father,  conducted  the  suit,  and  with 
great  eloquence  presented  the  case  to  the  jur}'  after 
the  facts  were  clearl}*  proved.  Fixing  his  eye  on 
one  line-looking,  intelligent  juryman — the  rest  be- 
ing stupid  in  their  appearance — he  poured  out  his 
burning  words  into  his  open  ears,  and  was  sure  that 
he  had  fully  roused  him  to  the  pitch  of  most  ex- 
emplary damages.  To  his  astonishment,  and  that 
of  Court  and  spectators,  the  jury,  after  a long  con- 
sultation, returned  a verdict  for  defendant.  The 
law}'erwas  confounded,  and  following  the  jur}' out 
of  court,  he  found  the  bright-looking  man,  and  de- 
manded of  him  some  explanation  of  this  extraor- 
dinar)'  verdict.  4 Was  not  the  case  a plain  one  ? 
Was  there  any  want  of  evidence,  an}'  contradic- 
tion, any  justification?*  To  all  this  the  ex-jury- 
man  had  4 nothing  to  say,*  till  the  lawyer  grew  des- 
perate, and  gave  him  a piece  more  of  his  mind,  and 
the  man  pointed  to  his  own  mouth,  saying,  1 Nein 
Inglish’  (No  English).  He  was  a German,  and 
had  not  understood  a word ! Let  the  Native  Amer- 
icans put  that  in  their  pipes  and  smoke  it.” 

A Texas  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  furnishes 
this  sketch  of  Texas  Coart  life,  for  the  truth  of 
which  ho  vouches : 

44  One  of  the  County  Commissioners  was  Biggs, 
who  had  been  a Mier  prisoner,  and  had  seen  the 
elephant  generally  in  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Though  he  was  now  on  the  bench,  he  was 
still  fond  of  a game  of  old  sledge,  poker,  etc.,  and 
one  night  he  sat  over  the  cards  till  the  small  hours, 
and,  of  consequence,  was  mortal  sleepy  on  the  bench 
the  next  day.  The  presiding  Judge  wishing  to  tako 
the  sense  of  the  Court  on  a point  that  was  raised, 
asked  each  of  hU  associates  his  opinion,  and,  com- 
ing to  Biggs,  he  was  sound  as  a post.  One  of  his 
neighbors  nudged  him,  and  starting  up,  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘Nary  pair!  I pass!’  A loud  laugh  all 
around  him  waked  him  thoroughly,  and  instead  of 
being  at  the  card-table,  as  he  supposed,  be  found 
himself  in  Court,  and  said,  in  very  subdued  tones, 
4 Caught,  gentlemen ! I lickers  the  Court  when  she 
adjourns.”* 

NEIGHBORLY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

44  Mr.  Thompson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  begs  to  request  that  he  will  keep  his 
piggs  from  trespassing  on  bis  grounds.” 
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God  always  worked,  in  those  Providences,  by  nat- 
ural means,  and  rarely  or  never  chose  to  accom- 
plish them  by  unnatural  or  miraculous  agency; 
but  like  Hercules,  in  the  fable,  who,  when  the 
wagoner  whose  vehicle  got  stuck  in  the  mire  com- 
menced crying  and  wringing  his  hands  and  be- 
seeching him  for  aid,  replied  by  directing  the  man 
to  first  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  then  call 
for  aid  if  he  expected  assistance  from  Hercules, 
so  God  would  not  help  those  by  Special  Provi- 
dences who  took  no  pains  to  help  themselves.  He 
stated  that  a young  lady  belonging  to  his  congre- 
gation came  to  him  and  told  him  that  she  wanted 
his  parental  advice  a a her  friend  and  pastor;  that 
a young  man,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached, 
but  knew  to  l>e  of  objectionable  character,  had 
asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  she  wanted  Dr. 
B f8  advice  as  to  the  decision  she  should  make 

respecting  his  suit.  Dr.  B said  to  her  that  it 

was  a case  in  which  he  should  never  have  inter- 
fered by  the  expression  of  an  opinion  had  he  not 
been  thus  appealed  to;  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, then  considered  it  his  duty  to  say  that  he 
knew  the  young  man  referred  to  to  be  both  a gam- 
bler and  an  inebriate,  and  he  thought  any  young 
lad)'  would  be  running  a great  risk  to  link  her 
destiny  with  such  a character.  The  result  was 
that  the  lover  was  dismissed ; and,  having  heard 

of  Dr.  B *8  agency  in  the  rejection  of  his  suit, 

he  called  a few  days  after  at  the  Doctor’s  house  in 
a state  of  more  than  semi-intoxication.  As  it  acci- 
dentally happened,  Dr.  B himself  opened  the 

front-door,  when  the  drunken  rowdy  exclaimed: 

“Ah!  it’s  you,  is  it?”  and  swaggering  up  to 
him  in  a threatening  attitude,  with  clenched  fists, 
said,  4 4 1 have  come  here  expressly  to  thrash  you, 
and  I am  going  to  do  it.”  Then,  perceiving  that 
the  Doctor  did  not  at  all  quail  before  his  threat, 
added,  in  a sneering  voice,  44  Why,  you  don't 
seem  to  be  afraid  at  all.  I suppose  you  think 
that  God  will  protect  you  because  you’re  a cler- 
gyman.” 

“Yes,”  quietly  replied  Dr.  B , 44 1 certainly 

think  so ; but  / expect  to  be  the  means,  in  God’s 
hands.” 

The  rowdy  looked  at  him  for  a few  seconds,  then 
silently  turned  and  walked  away  from  the  house. 
He  did  not  like  the  look  of  such  mkaxs  ! 


4 4 Mr.  Simpson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  begs  to  suggest  that,  in  future,  he 
will  not  spell  pigs  with  tv?  ogees.” 

44  Mr.  Thompson’s  respects  to  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
will  feel  obliged  if  he  will  add  the  letter  E to  the 
last  word  in  the  note  just  received,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent Mr.  Simpson  and  lady.” 

44  Mr.  Simpson  returns  Mr.  Thompson’s  note  wn- 
opened , the  impertinence  it  contains  being  only 
equaled  by  its  vulgarity.” 


A certain  divine  of  Massachusetts,  being  called 
upon  to  offer  prayer  at  a Masonic  celebration,  and 
not  being  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  institu- 
tion, made  use  of  the  following  form: 

44 0 Lord!  we  have  come  to  offer  our  prayer 
unto  thee,  for  what  we  know  not.  If  it  be  for  any 
thing  good,  wilt  thou  bless  it ! If  for  any  thing 
bad,  wilt  thou  curse  it!” 

On  being  remonstrated  with  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  this  prayer  by  one  of  the  fraternity,  he 
replied : 

44  If  you  tap  the  barrel,  you  must  take  the  cider 
as  it  runs.” 


As  we  were  riding  in  the  stage  in  that  sharp 
State  of  Connecticut,  I was  condoling  with  my 
friend  Bob  Circum  on  the  loss  of  his  carpet-bag, 
and  offered  him  some  of  my  own  clothing,  into 
which,  if  he  had  ever  thrust  himself,  he  could  not 
have  been  extracted  without  the  aid  of  the  knife 
and  cork-screw.  A gentleman  in  the  opposite  cor- 
ner, who  had  hitherto  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
remarked : 

44  That  would  be  a new  way  of  giving  him  fits, 
wouldn’t  it?” 

A benevolent-looking  old  gentleman  inquired  of 
my  now  destitute  friend, 

“Did  you  not  have  it  checked  to  the  last  sta- 
tion ?** 

44  Yes,  Sir,”  was  the  reply ; “ I did  check  it  at 
New  York,  and  it  must  have  been  so  effectually 
checked  that  it  never  came  through.” 

“Well,  young  man,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
44  you  have  not  lost  every  thing,  for  you  have  not 
lost  your  temper .” 

If  we  had  not  by  this  time  arrived  at  our  desti- 
nation, I might  have  had  a chance  to  say  some- 
thing good  myself.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  we  saw  no  signs  of  the 
44  decline  of  the  stage”  in  Connecticut. 


There  is  no  loneliness — there  can  be  none — in 
all  the  waste  or  peopled  deserts  of  the  world  bear- 
ing the  slightest  comparison  with  that  of  an  un- 
loved wife ! She  sits  in  the  midst  of  her  family 
like  a living  statue  among  the  marble  memorials  of 
the  dead— instinct  with  life,  yet  paralyzed  with 
death. 

There  is  no  misery  on  earth  more  bitter  and 
hopeless  than  that  of  an  unloved,  but  loving  hus- 
band. The  sweet  solaces  of  care  and  age  have 
failed,  and  he  lives  only  in  hope  of  a parting  that 
death  brings  to  make  the  unions  of  a better  world 
a compensation  for  the  errors  of  this. 


Some  of  the  very  best  anecdotes  in  the  Drawer 
are  of  clergymen,  and  here  is  another : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  B , a man  of  stupendous 

strength,  of  muscular  build,  and  very  large  stat- 
ure, was  a firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Special 
Providences,  bnt  at  the  same  time  believed  that 


A good  friend  of  ours,  who  knows  the  parties 
well,  tells  us  that  away  down  in  Thomas  County, 
Georgia,  live  a curious  couple — a Mr.  and 
Layton.  She  is  the  man  of  the  two ; and  such  a 
bundle  of  contradictions  is  she  that,  being  a coarse, 
bard,  masculine  female,  slic  adds  to  those  attrao 
tions  the  idea  that  she  is  also  a Her  simple 

soul  of  a husband  thinks  she  is  inspired  to  write 
verses,  and  that  Watts  and  Byron  are  nothing  to 
Mrs.  Layton.  They  had  one  of  the  nicest  waiting- 
maids  that  ever  was  ; a treasure  of  a colored  girl, 
who  had  but  one  fault — she  would  run  away  Sat- 
urday night  and  stay  till  Monday.  Gentle  cor- 
rection and  sharp  rebukes  would  not  cure  her,  nor 
would  she  give  any  reason  for  her  strange  conduct. 
Her  master  at  length  threatened  her  a sound  whip 
ping  if  she  didn’t  tell  him  why  she  ran  away, 
promised  to  forgive  her  if  she  would  own  up&ndao 
so  no  more. 

“Well  now,  massa,  I’ll  jest  tell  de  troot  » 
about  it.  Ole  missus,  she  make  me  sit  sll  da) 
Sunday  and  hear  her  read  her  Psalms  and  Hymn* 
what  she  been  done  writing  all  de  week,  and  I tm* 
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de  angels  would  run  out  ob  he b ben  if  they  had  to 
hear  sich  Psalms  and  Hymns  as  ole  missus  makes. 
I can’t  stan  it  no  how,  and  must  run  away  if  she 
kills  me  for  it.” 

The  girl  ran  away  the  next  Saturday,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterward. 

A Michigander  sends  to  the  Drawer  two  or 
three  very  good  stories,  which,  he  says,  are  all  the 
better  for  being  true.  He  says  that  a while  ago 
Mr.  Barton  w as  rotated  out  of  a Post-office  in  Mich- 
igan, and  Mr.  Norvell  rotated  in.  Mr.  Norvell 
was  a total  stranger  to  the  incumbent,  and  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  post-master  whose  place  he 
was  to  take,  introduced  himself  by  saying : “My 
name  is  Norvell.” 

To  which  Mr.  Barton  replied:  “Well,  I wish 
you  were  feeding  your  father’s  docks  on  the  Gram- 
pian Hills.” 

A hearty  laugh  made  good  friends  of  the  two, 
and  young  Norvell  became  a man  of  letters  forth- 
with. 


“ Some  years  ago  I was  riding  from  Lansing  to 
Jackson,  in  Michigan,  in  a stage-coach,  and  before 
me  was  a very  pleasant-looking  young  lady  with  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  I found  to  be  Ossian’s,  in 
her  hand.  The  only  other  passenger  was  a stupid 
fellow  at  my  side,  who  was  not  disposed  to  talk ; 
and  as  the  ride  was  long  and  dull,  I borrowed  the 
book,  and,  at  the  lady’s  suggestion,  read  aloud. 
The  swelling  sentences  rolled  as  the  coach  rolled, 
and  1 read : 

“ 4 As  roll  a thousand  waves  to  a rock,  so  Swar- 
ran’s  host  came  on : as  meets  a rock  a thousand 
waves,  so  Innisfail  met  Swarran.  Death  raises  all 
his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  sound  of 
shields.  The  field  of  echoes — * 

“Hero  the  gawky  at  my  side,  who  had  alread}- 
yawned  several  times,  gave  a decided  groan.  I 
immediately  paused,  and  asked  if  my  reading  dis- 
turbed him,  expressing  my  willingness  to  close  the 
book  if  it  did. 

“ 4 Oh,  no,*  said  he— 4 Oh,  no,  go  on.  I can  stan* 
it  to  set  all  day  and  hear  about  the  ole  Revolu- 
tion!”’ 


The  Kev.  John  Johnston,  D.D.,  late  of  New- 
burgh, New  York,  was  full  of  anecdote  respecting 
his  own  adventures  among  the  people,  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  on  very  familiar  terms. 
Indeed,  he  was  pretty  well  known  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  town,  where  he  lived  and 
preached  for  half  a century.  A gentleman  writes 
to  the  Drawer,  and  tells  us  one  of  the  many  pleas- 
ant incidents  in  which  the  good  man’s  life  abound- 
ed : 

44  Walking  out  back  of  his  house,  whore  a new 
street  was  opening,  he  saw  an  Irishman  hard  at 
work  with  a crowbar  striving  to  dislodge  a huge 
stone  from  the  ground,  where  it  was  held  fast  by 
the  roots  of  a tree.  His  patience  was  fairly  ex- 
hausted by  the  vain  struggles  he  made,  and  at  last 
he  exclaimed,  in  a passion  : 

“ 4 The  divil  take  it ! The  divil  take  it!’ 

4 4 The  old  pastor  approached  him,  and  quietly 
remarked  that  he  ought  not  to  make  such  free  use 
of  the  name  of  the  Evil  One,  and  certainly  not  wish 
to  throw  such  a big  stone  at  him  as  that.  The 
Irishman  was  quiet  in  a minute,  and  striking  his 
crowbar  into  the  ground,  and  leaning  leisurely  on 
it,  he  turned  up  his  face  at  once  to  the  Doctor  and 


the  sunlight,  while  over  it  roguishly  played  those 
indescribable  forerunners  of  genuine  Irish  wit,  he 
replied : 

44  4 Och,  then,  and  is  it  yourself  that’s  findin’  a 
fault  wid  me  for  sayin’  that  same,  when  it’s  yees 
and  the  like  of  yees  that’s  paid  by  the  year  for 
abusin’  the  ould  gintleman  all  the  time!’ 

44  The  old  pastor  turned  away  to  smile  and  enjoy 
the  retort.” 


Colonel  Aaron  Finch  was  a distinguished 
Democratic  politician  in  Indiana.  He  had  some 
thoughts  of  emigrating  to  Arkansas ; and  meeting 
a gentleman  from  that  part  of  the  country,  asked 
him  what  were  the  inducements  to  remove  to  that 
State.  Particularly  he  inquired  about  the  soil. 
The  gentleman  informed  him  that  the  land  was 
good,  but  in  some  parts  very  sandy.  Colonel 
Finch  then  asked  about  the  politics  of  Arkansas, 
and  the  prospects  of  a stranger  getting  ahead. 

44  Very  good,”  was  the  reply.  44  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  strongly  in  the  majority;  but  to 
succeed  a man  must  load  himself  down  with  re- 
volvers and  bowie-knives,  and  fight  his  way 
through.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  Colonel,  “on  the  whole, 
from  what  you  say  I think  Arkansas  wouldn’t  suit 
me.  I rather  think  the  soil  is  a little  too  sandy  F 


The  importance  of  speaking  so  plainly  as  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  was  illustrated  in  a village 
church  not  far  from  this  city  a few  Sundays  ago. 
A colored  child  was  presented  by  its  mother  for 
baptism.  The  poor  woman  was  frightened,  and 
tried  to  say  Emily  as  the  name  to  be  given ; but 
the  minister  misunderstood  her,  and,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  congregation,  pronounced  the  child’s 
name,  like  its  color,  to  be  Ebony  ! 

In  the  same  congregation,  the  same  correspond- 
ent writes  that  the  importance  of  good  eye-sight 
was  also  shown  when,  at  an  evening  meeting,  good 
Deacon  Harris  had  to  read  the  hymn : 

“ The  fondness  of  a creature’s  love, 

How  strong  it  strikes  the  sense !" 

Bnt  the  Deacon’s  eyes  and  education  both  being  at 
fault,  he  read,  with  a full  voice : 

“The  fatness  of  a critter's  love. 

How  strange  it  strikes  the  sense!” 


All  the  good  things  of  the  last  Fall’s  campaign 
have  not  been  exhausted,  as  the  following  extract 
from  a speech  will  show.  It  was  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Keystone  State : 

“The  dangers  around  us  are  looming  up.  The 
thunders  roll  and  the  lightnings  flash,  and  if  Fre- 
mont is  elected  this  earth  will  lose  its  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  force,  and  all  will  be  hurled  into 
one  conglomerated  mass  of  transcendent  miasma.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Fr6mont  was  defeated, 
when  such  arguments  were  brought  to  bear  against 
him  ? We  pause  for  a reply. 


44  The  principal  avenue  of  our  city,”  writes  a 
learned  friend  in  Detroit,  44  has  a toll-gate  just  by 
the  Elmwood  Cemetery  road.  As  the  cemetery 
had  been  laid  out  some  time  previous  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  plank-road,  it  was  made  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Company’s  charter  that  all  fune- 
ral processions  should  go  back  and  forth/rre.  One 
day  as  Dr.  Price,  a celebrated  physician,  stopped 
to  pay  his  toll,  he  remarked  to  the  gate-keeper: 

44  4 Considering  the  benevolent  character  of  our 
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profession,  I think  you  ought  to  let  ns  pass  free  of 
charge.’ 

“ 4 No,  no,  Doctor,’  the  keeper  readily  replied, 
‘we  couldn’t  afford  that.  You  send  too  many 
dead  heads  through  here  as  it  is.' 

“ The  Doctor  paid  his  toll,  and  never  asked  any 
favors  after  that.” 


Thb  Drawer  rarely  receives  or  dispenses  a bet- 
ter made  article  than  the  following.  Our  corre- 
spondent who  furnishes  it  knows  Mr.  Jones  very 
well,  and  was  present  at  the  dinner  when  the  con- 
versation is  reported  to  have  occurred.  Let  him 
repeat  it  in  his  own  way : 

“Jones  is  a man  of  more  whiskers  than  wit — 
more  wealth  than  wisdom — more  corporosity  than 
capacity — and  J ones  is  pompous,  and  lisps.  Jones 
once  met  Thackeray  (when  he  was  in  this  country) 
at  a dinner-party,  when  he  relieved  himself,  and 
delighted  his  audience,  by  the  following  display  of 
his  highly-polished  manners  and  colloquial  pow- 
ers: 

“ Jones  (pushing  across  the  table  a dish  of  onions , 
speaks ).  ‘Try  an  onion,  Mr.  Thackeray?' 

“Thac.  * No ; I thank  you,  Sir.' 

“Jones  (surprised),  ‘Why,  Mr.  Thackeray! 
don’t  you  eat  onionth !' 

“ Thac.  (laconically).  1 Never. 

“Jones  (curiously).  ‘Why  don’t  you  eat  on- 
ionth, Mr.  Thackeray  ? don’t  you  like  them  ?” 

“Thac.  ‘Yes,  Sir,  I like  them;  but  not  the 
odor  which  they  leave  upon  the  breath.' 

“Jones.  ‘ Oh,  Mr.  Thackeray ! thoth  are  the  red- 
skin onionth,  that  you  are  thinking  of.  Thith  kind 
— the  thilver-thkinth  [silver-skins] — don’t  do  tho. 
I'll  tell  you  how  I know.  The  other  night  I wath 
going  home,  and,  ath  it  wath  after  my  thupper  time, 
I thought  I would  thtop  and  get  thomething  to  eat. 
Tho  I went  into  a thaloon,  and  called  for  thome  beef- 
thteak  and  onionth.  And  when  I got  home,  thoon 
after  I entered  the  houthe,  my  wife  thayth,  “ Mr. 
Joneth,  I think  thegath  ithleaking;  I thraell  it  very 
thtrong.”  I thaid,  “ Do  you  think  it  ith?  I don’t 
thmell  it.”  But  the  thaid,  “ I am  thure  it  ith ; I 
thraell  it  worthe  and  worthe.”  Tho  I took  a lamp, 
and  tried  thegath-pipeth,  but  couldn't  pertheive any 
leak.  Pretty  thoon  the  came  clothe  up  to  me,  and 
then  the exthlaimed,  “Oh!  Mr.  Joneth ! it  ith  your 
breath — and  you  have  been  eating  onionth — and  1 
thought  ’twath  the  gath!”  The  nextht  night  I 
thought  I would  like  thome  more  onionth,  tho  I 
thtopped  at  the  thame  plathe,  and  thith  time  the 
waiter  brought  me  thome  thilver-thkinned  onionth, 
and  when  I got  home  Mrs.  Joneth  didn’t  thmell 
the  gath ! Tho  you  thee,  Mr.  Thackeray,  I have 
proved  that  the  red-skinth  onionth  thmell,  but  the 
thilver-thkinned  don’t.’  ” 


Judge  Griffith,  on  the  bench  in  B -,  ap- 

pointed a crier  whose  want  of  sense  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  size  of  his  voice.  A young  lawyer 
at  the  bar  with  more  fun  than  legal  lore  in  him, 
was  fond  of  playing  off  jokes  upon  him.  So  one 
day  the  Judge  ordered  the  crier  to  call  Jabez 
Logue.  The  lawyer,  stepping  behind  the  crier, 
whispered  “ Epi-logue”  in  his  ear.  “ Epi-logue!” 
shouted  the  crier.  “ Mono-logue”  said  the  lawyer. 
“ Mono-logue !”  cried  tho  crier.  “.Prologue,"  and 
the  crier  still  cried  “Pro-logue!”  “Dialogue,” 
and  the  pertinacious  crier  shouted  “Dia-logue!” 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Discouraged  at  hearing 
no  response  from  the  Logue  family,  the  crier  turn- 


ed and  said  to  the  Court,  sitting  in  mute  astonish- 
ment at  the  stupid  crier’s  calls,  “ I’ve  called  all  the 
logs  in  town,  and  never  one  of  them  is  here  to 
speak  for  himself.” 


Another  correspondent  relates  a story  of  an- 
other judge  in  a Western  district : 

“You  seem  to  enjoy  smoking,  Judge,”  ssid 
Charlie  Koon,  as  we  were  standing  in  front  of  the 
bar  at  the  “ Virginia”  House,  after  having  made  a 
wretched  breakfast  on  an  antique  steak  and  cold 
corn-dodgers. 

“ I reckon,”  said  the  Judge,  and  giving  a long 
pull,  he  allowed  the  smoke  to  steal  gradually  from 
his  lips  and  to  curl  curiously  about  his  strongly- 
marked  face — his  rosy  nose  rising  like  a light- 
house above  a fog  on  the  coast.  “ But,”  contin- 
ued the  judge,  “ 1 can’t  smoke  as  I used  to.  Now, 
when  I smoke,  I have  to  take  something  to  correct 
my  stomach,  and  I have  to  be  very  regular  in  my 
habits.  I take  a small  drop  of  whisky  before 
breakfast,  and  a small  drop  of  whisky  when  I am 
smoking  after  breakfast ; then  I smoke  mostly  till 
dinner-time,  and  then  I take  a small  drop  of  whis- 
ky before  dinner.  After  dinner  I have  to  take  a 
small  drop  of  whisky  before  I can  smoke  again.  I 
then  smoke  more  or  less  till  supper-time ; when  I 
take  a small  drop  of  whisky  and  smoke  some  till  bed- 
time, when  I have  to  take  a small  drop  of  whisky 
and  go  to  bed.  If  I ain’t  regular  in  my  habits,  I 
find  I get  bilious,  but  I can’t  smoke  near  as  much 
now  as  I used  to.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Charlie,  “the  whisky  helps 
digestion.” 

“I  reckon,”  said  the  judge;  and  a cloud  ©f 
smoke  vailed  his  serene  brow  for  a moment  from 
the  sight  of  his  admiring  young  friend. 

Mr.  Drawer, — As  you  received  the  “ Mocking 
Bird”  so  favorably,  I send  you  another  poem  by 
the  same  blind  author.  He  was  not  bom  blind  as 
I said  in  my  former  letter,  but  lost  his  sight  when 
a mere  child.  This  piece  relates  to  that  dream- 
stance. 

THE  CHILD  OF  SORROW. 

Whllo  yet  a child,  in  playful  mood 
I gathered  pebbles  In  a wood, 

Before  my  eyes  a phantom  stood 
That  struck  me  with  surprise. 

It  seemed  a woman ; in  her  air 
Were  marks  of  Badness  and  despair ; 

Hor  face  was  pale,  her  bosom  bare. 

And  tears  had  dimmed  her  eyej. 

The  robe  web  sackcloth  that  she  wore ; 

A goblet  in  her  hand  she  bore. 

With  bitter  wuters  flowing  o’er — 

The  waters  of  despair ; 

Wild  was  her  mien ; her  head  was  crowned 
With  drooping  willows;  and  around 
Her  gloomy  brow  was  cypress  bound ; 

Disheveled  w as  her  hair. 

’Twas  Sorrow.  On  ray  infant  head 
Her  leaden  hand  the  goddess  laid ; 

•*Be  thou  a child  of  mine,”  she  said; 

w Let  sorrow  cloud  thy  days.* 

She  made  me  taste  tho  hitter  bowl— 

I felt  the  waters  chill  my  soul ; 

“Thee  with  my  votaries  I enroll  1 
Forsake  thy  childish  plays  1” 

She  said ; and  I forgot  my  Joys; 

I dropped  my  pebbles  and  my  toys: 

Forsook  the  gambols  of  the  boys, 

Nor  joined  their  petty  strife. 
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And  e'er  with  my  increasing  years 
Increased  my  sorrows  and  my  fears; 

And  I bedewed  my  path  with  tears 
Through  every  stage  of  life. 

11  As  I was  passing  through  the  grounds  of  an 
ancient  burial-place  in  this  goodly  city  of  Balti- 
more,” writes  an  antiquarian  friend,  44  I copied  a 
few  epitaphs  from  stones  that  will  soon  be  removed, 
for  streets  and  houses  are  now  making  room  for  the 
living  among  the  forgotten  dead.  No  living  being 
cares  for  the  ashes  that  are  lying  under  the  stones 
from  which  I copy : 

14  * In  Memoby  of  Petteb  Littig. 

Was  bom  December  10th,  1754,  and  departed  this  life 
April  30,  1799. 

Peter  Littig  was  his  name. 

Heaven,  I hope,  his  station, 

Baltimore  was  his  dwelling-place, 

And  Christ  is  his  salvation. 

Now  he  is  dead  and  bawried. 

And  all  his  bones  are  rotten ; 

Remember  him  when  this  you  see. 

Lest  he  should  be  forgottin.1 

1 In  Memoby  of  Susanna  Smith, 

Who  died  May  27,  1792,  in  her  tilth  year.  Whose  amiable 

and  virtuous  character  is  described  in  the  31sl  chap- 
ter of  Proverbs,  beefinning  at  the  lOtA  verse. 

Dear  Travelers,  all  who  pass  by  me, 

Think  on  that  Great  Eternity. 

I am  not  dead,  but  here  do  sleep, 

Tho’  buried  in  this  Clay  so  deep. 

Till  the  Archangel  rends  the  Ales, 

And  Christ  my  Saviour  bid  me  rise 
Where  Saints  and  Angels,  joy  fulfilling, 
Hallelujahs  to  their  King.’1' 

How  refreshing  to  the  soul  of  the  disconsolated 
editor  of  this  department,  this  opener  of  the  Drawer, 
and  the  dispenser  of  its  contents,  is  the  finding  of 
such  a gem  within  it  as  the  following  letter  from 
an  unknown  but  evidently  very  accomplished  friend 
in  Cumberland,  Virginia ! How  can  we  fail  to  ad- 
mire the  ease  and  grace  of  his  style,  his  felicitous 
selection  of  adjectives  of  praise,  his  sound  and  dis- 
criminating judgment — all  apparent  in  the  intro- 
ductory lines  of  his  very  acceptable  contribution  ! 
But  we  must  let  him  speak  for  himself,  which  he 
does  in  such  agreeable  words  that  the  Drawer  does 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  hide  them  from  an  appreci- 
ating world.  He  writes : 

“Your  Drawer  has  become  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Filled  with  memories  of  the 
olden  time ; rich  in  racy  anecdotes,  that  tickle  the 
reader  to  the  extremest  tendon ; abounding,  at 
times,  in  the  tenderest  pathos;  and  decked  with 
the  daintiest  gems  of  verse,  it  visits  our  hearths  in 
its  monthly  round,  dispensing  the  roost  genial  glad- 
ness, and  provoking  smiles  even  from  the  Hardest 
Shells.” 

And  with  these  words  of  cheer,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  of  one  of  those  Hard  Shells  of  whom 
we  have  said  before  we  wish  to  hear  no  more : let 
them  alone : but  the  story  he  tells  is  too  good  to 
keep  in  the  Drawer,  and  so  we  throw  it  out : 

“ Some  time  ago  there  lived  near  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  Virginia  an  old  Hard  Shell  Baptist  preacher 
named  Wiggins.  Like  the  rest  of  his  sect,  he  was 
addicted  to  the  nse  of  the  low  wines  of  distilleries, 
bald-face  whisk}’,  pug  brandy,  hard  cider,  etc.,  of 
all  which,  severally  and  collectively,  he  could  swig 
a marvelous  quantity.  One  Sunday  he  was  preach- 
ing, after  having  taken  even  more  than  he  was  ac- 
customed to  drink,  and  one  of  his  hearers  who  had 


drank  as  much  or  more  was  sleeping  and  snoring 
near  the  altar.  Parson  Wiggins  opened  the  Bible, 
but  in  doing  so,  he  made  such  a shuffling  in  the 
rude  pulpit  that  he  waked  up  the  sleeper  Bones, 
who  now  sat  bolt  upright  with  one  eye  curiously 
cocked  at  the  preacher  and  the  other  closed.  Wig- 
gins read  his  text,  and  began : 4 My  Brotherin.* 

“Not  another  word  could  he  manage  to  enunci- 
ate. Evidently  a great  struggle  was  going  on 
within  the  parson — a struggle  between  celestial 
spirits  and  ardent  spirits — a struggle  between  good 
religion  and  bad  whisk}’.  Again  he  essayed  to 
speak  and  said,  4 My  Brotherin.’ 

“Words  failed  him  once  more.  A few  round, 
pearly  drops  of  sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead, 
which  he  wiped  away  with  his  red  bandana.  Bones 
on  a bench  before  him  uncocked  the  one  eye,  closed 
it  and  cocked  the  other  at  him,  as  the  preacher 
again  opened  his  mouth,  and  this  time  managed  to 
say; 

“ 4 My  Brotherin,  I feel  like  a com  house  what’s 
locked  up  and  the  key  is  done  lost.’ 

44  Bones  broke  out,  4 And  if  you  was  to  find  that 
key,  Brother  Wiggins,  and  was  to  onlock  that  are 
com  house,  you’d  tind  precious  little  com,  and  that 
would  be  nubbins /* 

44  Wiggins  acknow  ledged  the  com.  He  sat  down 
a minute,  then  got  up  again  and  said  his  feelings 
wouldn’t  allow  him  to  go  on  after  such  remarks 
from  his  unfortunate  Brother  Bones,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  drinking  more  than  was  good  for  him. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  Brother  Bones,  when  he 
came  to  himself,  would  see  the  impropriety  of  his 
observations  and  make  an  apology. 

44  Brother  Bones  never  sufficiently  recovered  to 
see  the  necessity  of  any  such  thing.” 


In  1797  the  following  proposals  were  issued  for 
publishing,  in  two  volumes,  a 44  History  of  SnutV 
and  Tobacco 

“ Vol.  I.  to  contain  a description  of  the  Nose — 
Size  of  noses — Whether  long  noses  are  symptomat- 
ic— Origin  of  Tobacco — Tobacco  first  manufactured 
into  Snuff— Inquiry  who  took  the  first  Pinch — Es- 
say on  Sneezing — Whether  the  Ancients  sneezed, 
and  at  w’hat — Origin  of  pocket  handkerchiefs — 
Discrimination  between  snuffing  and  taking  snuff; 
the  former  applied  only  to  candles — Parliamentary 
snuff-takers — Troubles  in  time  of  Charles  the  First 
as  connected  with  smoking. 

“Vol.  II.  Snuff-takers  in  the  Parliamentary 
Army — Wit  at  a Pinch— Oval  snuff-boxes  first 
used  by  the  Roundheads — Manufacture  of  Tobac- 
co-pipes— Dissertation  on  Pipe-clay — State  of  Snuff 
during  the  Commonwealth — The  Union — Scotch 
Snuff  first  introduced;  found  very  pungent  and 
penetrating  — Accession  of  George  the  Second  — 
Snuff-boxes  then  made  of  gold  and  silver — George 
the  Third— Scotch  Snuff  first  introduced  at  Court 
— the  Queen — German  Snuffs  in  fashion — Female 
Snuff-takers — Clean  tuckers,  etc.  Index  and  List 
of  Subscribers.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  these  two  volumes  in 
the  Drawer.  If  they  were  ever  published  there 
was  matter  in  them  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  but  might- 
ily laughed  at,  beyond  a doubt. 


Here  is  a tale  to  be  laughed  at.  It  is  detailed  to 
us,  and  vre  retail  it  to  our  readers  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  comes  to  us  with  substantial  vouchers 
for  its  sober  truth.  A Baltimore  correspondent 
writes; 
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44  In  the  family  of  a relative  of  mine,  a few  weeks 
since,  one  of  the  boys  in  a freak  of  mischief  chopped 
off  the  tail  of  his  father’s  dog.  The  poor  animal 
ran  about,  howling  and  bleeding,  until  he  found  a 
secure  retreat  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  there  he 
lay  until  hunger  compelled  him  to  leave  his  hiding- 
place.  Then  he  came  out  toward  the  kitchen  in 
search  of  food.  His  master  had  taken  the  dismem- 
bered member  and  placed  it  on  the  railing  of  the 
kitchen  porch.  The  dog  saw  it,  and  doubtless  rec- 
ognizing it  as  his  own,  he  took  it  down,  licked  it 
lovingly,  and  then  deliberately  turned  around  and 
sat  down  with  the  stump  upon  it,  to  see  if  it  would 
grow  on  again  !n 

Was  it  instinct  only  ? 

The  old  Keystone  State  sends  us  the  best  elec- 
tion incidents : here  are  two  from  a correspondent 
in  York  County : 

“ I was  one  of  the  Election  Board.  The  time 
had  come  for  the  closing  of  the  polls.  But  we 
were  waking  for  one  more  vote  that  the  knowing 
ones  had  been  told  was  sure  to  come,  and  perhaps 
the  fate  of  Old  Buck  might  hang  on  that  one  vote. 
Presently  loud  cries  of  ‘Yer  he  is!’  ‘Hurry  up, 
ole  feller!’  assured  us  he  was  on  hand,  and  the 
independent  voter  approached,  extending  his  hand 
with  his  Democratic  ticket  and  the  destiny  of  his 
country  in  it.  It  was  necessary  to  ‘ swear’  him, 
and  I asked : 

“ ‘ Do  you  swear  or  affirm  ?* 

44  He  hesitated  a moment  and  said,  1 What?'  V 

44  I repeated : ‘ Do  you  swear  or  affirm  ?* 

44 1 No,’  says  he,  4 I’m  a shoemaker !’ 

44  In  the  coarse  of  the  day  another  man  had  dis- 
covered the  same  ignorance  by  replying  to  my 
question : 

44  4 Do  you  swear  or  affirm  ?’ 

44  4 Yes,  Sir,  I’m  firm ! Yes,  Sir,  very  firm !’ ” 

Old  Hiram  is  with  us  yet.  You  don’t  know 
Hiram,  and  can  not  understand  the  mischief  he 
makes  by  everlastingly  putting  in  his  word  when 
somebody  would  be  better  pleased  if  the  half-drunk, 
half-witted  fellow  would  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

Dick  Runnels  was  running  for  Congress.  Though 
a lineal  descendent  from  an  old  and  noted  Tory 
family,  Dick  is  great  at  p it riotlzing ; and  all  the 
more  because  he  has  nothing  to  brag  of  in  that  line. 
One  day,  in  the  height  of  an  electioneering  appeal, 
he  demands : 

44  Whose  brows  were  blackened  by  the  powder- 
smoke  on  Bunker  Hill?  Whose  breasts  braved 
the  hail-storm  there  ?” 

“None  of  your  folks,  you  blamed  old  Tory, 
you !”  roared  out  Old  Hiram,  and  the  laugh  that 
broke  in  broke  down  the  orator,  and  he  retired  aft- 
er a few  more  incoherent  observations.  But  he 
was  to  speak  again  in  a few  days,  and  taking  Old 
Hiram  into  his  confidence  and  treating  him  liberal- 
ly to  brandy  and  water,  he  made  a bargain  with 
Hiram  not  to  interrupt  him  again,  promising  him 
as  much  brandy  as  he  could  drink  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  if  he  kept  quiet.  Runnels  went  on 
swimmingly.  His  patriotism  rose  with  the  tide 
of  his  eloquence,  and  at  length  he  exclaimed, 

44  We  cherish  the  useless  musket  and  rusted  sa- 
bre of  our  forefathers  as  holy  things.” 

“Runnels,  Runnels!”  shouted  old  Hiram;  44 1 
can’t  hold  in.  I’ll  pay  for  the  brand}”  myself,  but 
I can’t  hold  in.  Them  muskets  and  sabres  is  too 
much  for  Old  Hiram !”  and  the  maddened  roar  of 


merriment  that  went  up  drowned  Old  Hiram  and 
Runnels  together. 

The  cattle  of  his  neighbors  kept  getting  into  the 
pasture  of  Deacon  Johnson.  The  pasture  was  bad 
enough  for  the  Deacon’s  cattle,  and  was  mighty 
poor  feed  for  other  people’s,  when  they  sought  to 
share  it.  Deacon  Johnson  had  tried,  with  his  hired 
man,  to  keep  them  out,  and  couldn’t,  and  at  last 
Pat  said,  with  a scratch  of  his  head, 

44  I’ll  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  bow  you  can  be  aft- 
er gitting  shut  of  thim  beggarly  cows  that  come 
here  thaving  their  feed.” 

44  And  how  shall  we  do  that  thing,  Pat  ?” 

44  Why,  Sir,  whin  they  git  in  agin,  just  let  us 
go  and  put  up  the  finces  and  kape  them  in,  and  my 
word  fur  it,  Sir,  they'll  all  starve  to  death  m a wcei, 
8irF 

“Fob  more  than  fifty  years  I have  practiced 
medicine,”  writes  to  us  a rural  physician,  “in  a 
w ild  section  of  country,  and  have  met  with  many 
original  characters,  among  them  an  old  sea-captain, 
who,  beating  about  the  West  India  Islands  during 
the  Revolutionary”  War,  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  he  made  the  celebrated  Bingham’s  fortun!|. 
He  lived  about  ten  miles  from  me,  and  his  old-time 
stories  furnish  us  often  and  great  amusement.  One 
morning  I received  a note  from  him  requesting  me 
to  come  and  see  one  of  his  negroes,  who  had  had  a 
fit  of  sickness,  through  which  I had  just  attended 
him,  and  left  him  convalescing,  but  charged  him 
not  to  indulge  his  returning  appetite.  The  note 
ran  thus: 

44 1 Drab  Doctor, — Hasten  over  immediately.  Jack 
hath  eaten  four  large  potatoes,  three  big  drop  dumpling*, 
one  boiled  fowl,  and  bread  according,  and  is  now  in  vio- 
lent pain.  Therefore,  dear  Doctor,  hasten  over  immedi- 
ately. Yours,  J.  W.’ 

44  Although  it  was  fair  to  conclude  that  Jack  was 
dead  from  cramp-cholic,  I mounted  my  hor  ad 
rode  over.  As  I approached  the  house,  the  p- 
tain,  walking  the  piazza,  espied  me,  and,  flourish- 
ing his  hand,  called  out, 

“ 4 Light,  Doctor,  light.  Jack’s  off.’ 

44  Sure  enough,  before  the  messenger  had  got  a 
mile  firom  the  Captain’s,  Jack  was  gone.” 


A Texan  ranger  says  that  the  following  is  a 
genuine  article,  and  adds,  44  It  is  a exact  copy, 
without  alteration  of  either  gramer  or  spilling.” 
His  own  orthography  might  be  improved,  but  it 
appears  well  by  contrast  with  the  letter  that  he 
sends,  having  been  written  by  a Texan  lover  to 
his  mistress : » 

“ Dkrb  Suite  Unrroif  Spt  ten  18fifty7 

44  If  yew  wil  go  with  me  nex  Oktober  2 the  bal 
I wont  chu  no  mor  tobaker  at  al 
What  if  I is  got  a gusleg  an  kant  dans 
Why  that  wil  give  the  ether  boys  a chans 
44  yours  till  the  bal  hums  of 

“Hairs. 

41  PS  exkus  my  poltary  bat  it  xnaks  me  fel  gud  when  I 
rite  2 yew’* 


A Dutchman  was  relating  his  marvelous  es- 
cape from  drowning  when  thirteen  of  his  compan- 
ions were  lost  by  the  upsetting  of  a boat,  and  he 
alone  was  saved. 

44  And  how  did  yon  escape  their  fide?”  asksd 
one  of  his  hearers. 

44 1 tid  not  co  in  te  tam  pote!”  was  the  Dutch- 
man’s placid  answer. 
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